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BIBD  DESIBUCTION- 
Bt  a.  t.  jebb. 

Others,  more  gorgeously  apparetl'd,  dwelt 
AmoDg  the  woodi,  on  Nature's  dainties  feeding- 
Herbs,  seeds,  and  roots ;  or,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Pursuing  insects  through  the  boundless  air. 
Id  hollow  trees  or  thickets  there  oonceal'd 
Their  exquisitely-woven  nests,  where  lay 
Their  callow  offspring. 
Of  these  a  few,  with  melody  untaught, 
Tum'd  all  the  air  to  music  within  bearing, 
Themselves  unseen. 

Ornithologists  frequently  lament  the  shortsightedness,  no 
lees  than  the  cmelty,  of  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  birds  in  many  places.     In  spite,  however,  of 
earnest  protestations  against  traditional  and  mischievous 
foUy,   gardeners   still  count  their  victims    by  thousands, 
illiterate  farmers   stiU  combine  in  "  sparrow  clubs,"  and 
Sunday  shooting  continues  a  favourite  pastime.    For  our 
own  part,  we  are  almost  tired  of  waiting  for  "  the  good  time 
coming,"  so  confidently  predicted,  but  of  such  very  tmcer- 
tain  date ;  nor  can  we  conceal  from  ourselves  that  matters 
in  the  mtenin  are  assuming  a  serious  aspect.  Almost  every- 
where oar  feathered  auxiliaries  are  recklessly  destroyed 
without  let  or  hindrance.    Surely  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  allow  80  g^ve  an  evil  to  run  its  course  without  some 
attempt  at  remedial  le^lation.    In  more  than  one  district 
birds  are  actually  dymg  out,  some  species  having  disap- 
peared altogether,  while  others  are  rapidly  dimmishing. 
By-and-by  we  shall  reap  the  consequences  of  our  supine- 
ness.    We  all  know  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure," 
and  that  to  exterminate  is  easier  than  to  restore ;  and  this 
it  might  not  be  amiss  for  us  to  think  of  before  insect  vermin 
shall  nave  multiplied  in  all  our  quarters  to  such  an  extent  as 
well-nigh  to  approximate  to  the  plagues  of  Egjrpt.     If  any- 
one should  suppose  we  speak  at  random,  we  reply  that  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the 
course  of  this  essay,  is  entirely  on  our  side.     Let  us  add  that 
we  are  broaching  no  new  theory,  for  many  able  and  thought- 
ful writers  have  long  ago  mooted  the  subject  as  one  of  para- 
moant  importance  to  the  interests  of  agricullure.    Their 
convictions,  however,  do  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.    And  now  the  Press  has  come  to  the  rescue. 
The  suggestions  offered  by  different  newspapers  of  course 
vary ;  but  all  of  them  alike,  with,  i>erhaps,  the  exception  of 
the  Tinwn,  call  for  prompt  and  energetic  remedies.   The  evil 
is  notorious,  and  ought  to  be  mitigated,  but  in  what  way  is 
this  to  be  done  P  "  Are  sparrow-catching  and  birds'-nesting," 
inquires  the  leading  journal,  "  to  be  made  punishable  P 
Most  there  be  a  new  system  of  game  laws  for  the  protection 
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of  sparrows  and  linnets  P  "  Without  pausing  to  answer 
these  questions,  we  proceed  to  put  a  question  of  our  own. 
Assummg  that  the  desired  result  will  follow  indisputably 
upon  the  diffusion  of  sounder  knowledge  and  the  establish- 
ment of  more  enlightened  opinions,  is  it  wise  to  wait  with 
folded  hands  tiE  the  old  order  of  things  gives  place  to  the 
new  ?  That  the  problem  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  that  it  will 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  statesmen  to  solve  it  effectually,  will 
scarcely  be  contested.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  say  we  are 
altogether  without  hope.  Of  late  the  good  cause  has  made 
great  advances.  "  While  reformers,"  writes  the  Daily  Netet, 
"  are  striving  to  render  our  game  laws  lees  barbarous,  they 
might  combine  with  their  uaefHil  labours  some  attempts  to 
protect  the  small  birds,  which  are  the  country's  best  friends." 
Exactly  so !  "  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est !  "  And  we  will  here 
remind  our  readers  that  this  is  precisely  the  course  which 
Mr  Serjeant  Cox  has  adopted  in  his  admirable  scheme  of 
game  law  reform.  He  proposes,  as  we  have  already  observed 
in  these  pages,  to  protect  equally  the  animal  and  vegetable 

E reduce  of  the  land,  while  making  no  distinction  whatever 
etween  one  wild  animal  and  another.  He  regards,  in  short, 
birds  and  beasts  of  chase  not  as  game,  but  simply  as  living 
products  of  nature ;  and  we  may  at  once  confess  that  with 
this  doctrine  we  heartily  agree.  Why  draw  a  distinction  in 
point  of  law  between  a  partridge  and  a  plover  P  Who  shall 
decide  whicli  is  the  better  eating  P  Tastes  not  only  differ, 
but  change.  Time  was  when  a  cygnet — that  is,  a  last 
year's  swan — ^was  accounted  a  most  dehcate  dish.  At  the 
"  intronazation  "  of  George  Novell,  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
Edward  IV.'s  reign,  204  bitterns  and  no  less  than  400 
"  heron-shawes  "  were  among  the  "goodly  provision."  Now- 
a-days  the  flesh  of  rabbits  is  beginning  to  be  despised,  and 
we  are  gravely  informed  that  these  unprofitable  creatures 
"  make  some  people  sick,  and  to  others  are  positively  poison- 
ous." Nor  is  this  all.  We  are  persuaded  that  birds  were 
not  created  without  a  purpose ;  even  the  commonest  sorts 
having  their  use,  and  playing  their  appointed  part  in  the 
scheme  of  creation.  On  this  ground,  if  on  no  other,  we  claim 
reasonable  preservation,  not  merely  for  certain  species  of 
birds,  but  for  all  the  tribes. 

And  now  let  us  endeavour  somewhat  more  at  length,  and 
with  much  explicitness,  to  submit  this  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration and  good  sense  of  those  whom  it  so  nearly 
concerns. 

In  the  first  place,  few  persons  who  have  ever  thought  at 
all  about  birds  will  deny  that  their  wholesale  destruction 
is  even,  economically  speaking,  aa  egregious  error.  Many 
of  the  crops  of  the  agriculturist,  no  doubt,  are  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  birds  as  well  as  of  insects ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  if  birds  injure  crops,  they  help  to 
subdue  insects.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  destruction  of 
their  feathered  enemies  would  leave  the  insects  in  possession 
of  the  field,  and  with  increased  powers  of  destruction. 
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Annihilate  the  birds,  and  '.'the  caterpillar,  the  canker-worm, 
and  the  pahner-worm,  Grod's  great  army,"  would  despoil 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  deprive  us  of  its"  fruits.  Now, 
there  are  numerous  birds  which  feed  exclusively  upon 
insects,  and  the  numbers  destroyed  by  them  must  be 
prodigious.  Take,  for  instance,  the  common  flycatcher; 
perched  on  a  stake,  or  a  post,  the  bird  remains  motionless, 
till  some  luckless  insect  presents  itself  to  his  watchful  eye, 
when  off  he  darts,  snaps  it  up,  and  returns  to  his  station, 
continually  repeating  his  forays  thoughout  the  long  sum- 
mer day.  Swallows  are  another  scourge  of  the  insect  tribes. 
The  raids  of  the  flycatcher  are  desultory,  and  have  been 
aptly  compared  to  those  of  an  enemy  in  ambush ;  but  the 
swallow  is  ever  upon  the  wing,  charging  and  dashing  amid 
the  myriads  of  insects  which  occupy  the  air.  "  AU  the 
summer  long,^'  says  the  inimitable  author  of  the  "  History 
of  Selbome,"  "  is  the  swallow  a  most  instructive  pattern  of 
unwearied  industry  and  affection;  for,  from  moriiin^to 
night,  while  there  is  a  family  to  be  supported,  she  spends 
the  whole  day  in  skimming  close  to  the  ground,  and  exert- 
ing the  most  sudden  turns  and  quick  evolutions.  Avenues, 
and  long  walks  under  hedges,  and  pasture-fields,  and  mown 
meadows  where  cattle  graze,  are  her  delight,  especially  if 
there  are  trees  interspersed ;  because  in  such  spots  insects 
most  abound."  And  again,  "  Horsemen  on  wide  downs  are 
often  closely  attended  by  a  little  party  of  swallows  for  miles 
together,  which  plays  before  and  behind  them,  sweeping 
around,  and  collecting  all  the  skulking  insects  that  are 
roused  by  the  trampling  of  the  horses  feet."  We  may  add 
we  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  single  swallow  devours  daily 
about  543  insects,  eggs  and  all.  Another  useful  insect- 
destroyer  is  the  long-tailed  titmouse,  often  called  by  boys 
long-torn,  or  poke-pudding.  The  nest  of  the  bird  is  a  large 
elliptical  structure  of  green  moss  and  lichens,  usually  con- 
taining from  fourteen  to  eighteen  eggs,  each  about  the  size 
of  a  pea.  "The  exertions,"  observes  a  celebrated  naturalist, 
"  of  two  little  creatures  in  providing  for  and  feeding,  with 
all  the  incumbrances  of  feaithers  and  tails,  fourteen  young 
ones,  in  such  a  situation,  surpasses  in  diligence  and  in- 
genuity .the  efforts  of  any  other  birds,  persevering  as  they 
are,  that  I  am  acquainted  with."  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
one  or  other  of  the  parents  of  this  numerous  family  brings 
a  gnat,  caterpillar,  or  some  other  insect  at  intervals  of  less 
than  a  minute  through  the  day,  and  probably  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  morning  more  frequently. 

Without  pretending  to  supply  here  a  scientific  classifica- 
tion, which  would  be  tedious,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
remark  generally  that  the  food  of  nearly  all  our  summer 
visitants,  and  of  many  of  those  birds  which  never  leave  us, 
is  very  much  composed  of  insects.  But  how  are  their 
services  requited,  and  of  what  avail  is  all  their  innocence  P 
The  fisherman  demands  "  wren-tails,"  with  a  view  to  dress 
his  March  browns.  Flycatchers  and  willow  wrens  are  often 
shot  as  fruit-eaters.  That  they  may  be  seen  about  Cheny 
trees  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  must  be  admitted,  but  they  visit 
these  trees,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit,  but  of  the  insects 
which  the  fruit  attracts,  for  on  an  examination  of  the 
stomachs  of  some  of  the  birds  thus  accused  no  traces  of 
fruit  could  be  discovered.  Then,  again,  the  professional 
bird-catchers  very  largely  reduce  the  number  of  our  night- 
ingales— "  those  angels  of  the  air ; "  and  the  wheatear,  once 
so  common  in  the  South  of  England,  has  become  a  com- 
paratively scarce  bird.  It  was  esteemed  a  great  delicacy, 
hardly  inferior  to  the  ortolan,  and  was  pursued  as  a  prize 
through  all  its  haunts,  when  hatching  ana  feeding  its  young, 
the  only  period  in  which  it  frequents  our  shores.  In  the 
"  Linnsan  Transactions "  it  is  recorded  that  as  many  as 
eighty-four  dozen  have  been  caught  by  a  shepherd  in  one 
day;  and  Pennant  states  that  the  numbers  snared  about 
Eastbourne  amounted  annually  to  about  1840  dozen.  But 
of  all  the  unhallowed  instances  of  bird  murder  there  is  none 
to  our  mind  more  barbarous  than  that  of  the  skylark. 
Neither  the  modest  grace  of  his  form  as  he  cowers  upon  the 
lea,  nor  the  shrill  joyance  of  his  song  as  he  soars  amid  the 
clouds,  are  able  to  plead  in  his  hehm  with  success  against 


the  cravings  of  that  assimilating  organ  which  has  neither 
eyes  nor  ears. 

The  principal  insect-eating  birds,  which -prey  in  some 
degree  upon  fruit  or  vegetables,  are  the  house-sparrow, 
redbreast,  chaffindi,  greenfinch,  bullfinch,  blackcap,  tom- 
tit, white  throat,  garden  warbler,  willow  wrens,  blackbird, 
thrush,  and  missel- thrush.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
these  birds  do,  more  or  less,  some  damage,  in  dry,  hot 
seasons  in  particular,  when  worms  are  scarce,  but  then  the 
injuries  they  occasionally  commit  are  not  worth  naming  in 
comparison  with  the  benefits  they  confer.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  if  blackbirds  and  thrushes  consume  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  they  can  snly  do  so  for  a 
short  period,  whereas  for  far  the  greater  paiii  of  the  year 
they  are  of  necessity  destrojring  inconceivable  numbers  of 
the  gardener's  worst  enemies.  Thus,  it  comes  to  pass  that 
in  gardens  and  grounds  where  birds  are  systematically 
poisoned  or  shot,  very  substantial  losses  not  unfrequently 
ensue.  Moreover,  by  a  little  care  and  trouble  the  depreda- 
tions of  birds,  such  as  they  are,  may  in  most  oases  be 
effectuaJly  guarded  against.  To  sum  up,  we  contend  that 
occasional  acts  of  petty  plunder  ought  not  to  be  magnified 
into  enormous  felonies,  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
gardener  and  the  farmer  are  under  mfinite  obligation  to 
the  merry  and  beautiful  creatures  who  throw  so  great  a 
charm  over  rural  life. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  few  birds  are  more  abused 
than  the  poor  tom-tit,  who  is  under  a  ban,  and  a  price  set 
upon  his  h^d.  People  say  that  he  destroys  the  buds  of 
fruit-trees,  not  the  insects  which  are  destroying  the  buds; 
and  so  he  is  decried  as  a  common  outlaw.  With  reference 
to  this  bird,-  a  correspondent  in  the  Mugdziiis  of  N<iiuml 
Hitiory  writes  as  follows : 

When  first  tuttched  the  hen  sat  npon  the  f  ouDg  ones  seTerml  honre 
during  the  day.  This  time  was  gradoally  shortened,  till  they  were 
snIfloieDtly  fledged  not  to  need  snch  a  means  of  warmth.  Nothing 
but  small  grubs  and  caterpillars  were  brought  to  the  neet ;  and  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  depredations  of  these  birds  are  not,  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  injurious  to  vegetation.  Man;  insects  did  they  bring 
from  some  apple  trees  that  grew  near,  but  no  buds. 

The  author  of  a  "  Journal  of  a  Naturalist "  abo  tells  us 
that  its  chief  food  is  comprised  of  insects,  which  it  hunts 
out  with  unceasing  perseverance : 

It  peeps  into  the  nail-holes  of  oar  walls,  which,  though  closed  by 
the  oob-web,  will  not  secrete  the  siiider  within,  and  draws  out  the 
chrysalis  of  the  cabbage  batterfly  from  the  chinks  in  the  bam ;  but  a 
supply  of  such  food  is  precarious,  and  becomes  exhausted.  It  then 
resorts  to  ouryards  and  picks  diminutive  morsels  from  some  rejected 
bone,  or  scraps  from  the  butcher's  stall ;  yet  this  is  the  result  of  neces- 
sity, not  choice,  for  no  sooner  is  other  food  attainable,  than  it  retires  to 
its  woods  and  thickets.  In  summer  it  certainly  will  regale  itself  with 
our  garden  peas,  and  shells  a  pod  of  marrowfats  with  great  dexterity ; 
but  this,  we  believe,  is  the  extent  of  its  criminality. 

Of  the  sparrow,  Buffon  remarks :  "  It  is  extremely 
destructive;  its  plumage  is  entirely  useless;  its  flesh  in- 
different food;  its  notes  are  gratmg  to  the  ear,  and  its 
familiarity  and  petulance  disgusting."  A  summary  con- 
demnation, with  a  vengeance!  Professor  Giebel,  of  Halle, 
whom  we  quoted  in  the  first  number  of  this  magazine, 
has  pointed  out  that  sparrows  are  eminently  serviceable 
to  vegetation.  Furthermore,  we  learn  from  other  sources 
that  the  number  of  caterpillars  a  single  pair  will  destroy 
in  feeding  their  young  amounts  to  about  4000  weekly ;  and 
that  a  sparrow's  nest  in  the  city  of  Paris  was  found  to 
contain  700  pairs  of  the  upper  wings  of  cockchafers,  though, 
of  course,  in  such  a  locality  food  of  other  kinds  was  pro- 
curable in  abundance. 

The  fruit  consumed  by  the  missel-thrush  is  well  repaid, . 
not  only  by  his  musical  (^deuces. 

While  rockiuR  winds  are  piping  loud, 

bat  by  his  good  services  in  keeping  watch  over  the  garden 
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in  the  spring.  Though  a  shy  bird  in  general,  he  becomes 
bold  and  quarrelsome  dnring  the  season  of  incabation,  and 
will  suffer  hardly  any  animiu  to  approach  his  haunts;  hence 
the  Welsh  call  him  Pen-y-Uwyn,  or  master  of  the  coppice, 
for  he  will  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  any  jay,  or  thievish 
magpie,  or  blackbird,  but  drives  them  from  the  spot  with 
loud  cries. 

The  finches  are,  for  the  most  part,  granivorons,  though 
they  certainly  feed  largely  upon  insect  life  during  by  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year;  and  their  young  are  fed 
almost  exclusively  upon  this  food.  As  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  follow  their  parents,  they  roam  together  in  small 
flocks  over  fields  and  commons  in  quest  of  the  ripened 
seeds  of  the  thistle,  bul-dock,  plantain,  groundsel,  Ac.,  and 
thus  render  us  invaluable  service  by  consuming  the  pro- 
lific source  of  many  a  noxious  weed.  Complaints,  it  is 
tme,  are  continually  made  of  this  particular  class  of  birds, 
and  sometimes  with  good  reason.  The  bullfinch,  for  ex- 
ample, has  earned  for  himself  the  sobriquet  of  "  piok-a- 
bud,"  from  his  habit  of  offending  in  that  respect.  Yet  the 
amiable  author  of  the  "  Journal  of  a  Naturalist "  will  not 
allow  him  to  be  whoUy  blamable : 

lu  all  JDetanoes,  I  think  it  will  be)  oburved,  that  such  bad8  u 
produce  leavea  only  are  rejected,  and  tba«e  which  contain  the  embryo 
of  the  future  blossom  selected ;  by  this  procedure,  though  the  tree  is 
prevented  from  producing  fruit,  yet  the  foliage  is  expanded  as  usual ; 
but  bad  the  leavea — the  lungs  of  the  plant — been  indiscriminately 
oonsuined,  th-<  tree  wonld  probably  have  died,  or  its  growth  been 
materially  injured ;  we  may  thus  lose  our  fruit  this  year,  yet  the  tree 
survives,  and  hope  lives  too,  that  we  may  be  more  fortunate  the  next. 

But  after  aU,  his  cousin  the  chaffinch  is  a  more  unpardon- 
able culprit.  Grardeners  may  well  be  prejadiced  against 
this  bird  on  account  of  its  partiality  to  early  sown  radishes, 
when  first  appearing  above  ground.  In  addition  to  this, 
chaffinches  make  saa  havoc  with  some  of  our  spring  flowers. 
Tlie  polyanthus,  in  March,  in  our  sheltered  borders,  is  not 
uiu-ommonly  stripped  of  all  its  blossoms  by  these  inde- 
fatigable plunderers.  Still  in  many  ways  they  compensate 
for  theii'  transgressions.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
they  forage  in  our  farm-yards,  throughout  the  winter, 
for  unprofitable  seeds,  which,  if  allowed  to  be  carried  out 
upon  the  land,  would  incumber  it  in  time  with  a  rank  growth 
of  noxious  veKotation.  Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  aware  of 
the  number  of  seeds  which  some  of  our  weeds  will  produce ; 
and  most  thankful  ought  we  to  be  that  such  multitudes 
of  them  are  consumed  by  the  ceaseless  industry  of  our 
feathered  allies.  > 

Professor  Buckman  made  the  following  estimate  of  the 
probable  number  of  seeds  on  a  single  plant  of  the  following 
common  kinds : 

876U 
600 
180 


Qronndsel    . 

..    8500 

Cha<lock  4000 

Husk  thistle... 

Chickweed  . 

..     500 

Black  mustard...    1200 

Fool's  parsley 

Corn  cockle 

..    2690 

Corn  bedstraw        200 

Tare 

Champion 

..25,137 

Clivers  1100 

Wild  carrot .. 

Bed  poppy   . 

..SO.OOO 

Cornsowthistle.  19,000 

Wild  parsnip 

1200 

So  much  for  these  birds,  which  are  frequently  denounced 
as  injurious  to  firuit,  or  vegetables,  or  flowers.  From  the 
garden  we  pass  on  to  the  field. 

Among  farmers  the  question  has  been  much  agitated 
whether  rooks  are,  or  are  not,  injurious.  One  "  practical 
man  "  informs  us  they  have  so  damaged  his  com  and  seed 
potatoes  that  he  has  been  compellM  to  extirpate  them; 
bbt  another  "  practical  man  "  equally  assures  us  that  "  he 
has  repeatedly  shot  these  useftil  birds,  and  on  opening  them 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  this  interesting  and  important 
inquiry,  has  invariably  found  nothing  in  the  craw  but  masses 
of  grubs,  maggots,  and  the  wireworm."  Who  shall  decide 
whfn  doctors  dis^roo  ? 

The  arguments,  however,  on  either  side  are  so  well  summed 
up  by  Mr  St.  John  in  his  "  Tour  in  Sutherland,"  that  we 
subjoin  them  in  eeteiigo,  though  we  cannot  help  observing 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Scotland,  m  England 


rooks  very  seldom  pull  straws  out  of  stacks,  pick  cherries  or 
strawberries,  or  suck  the  eggs  of  pheasants  or  partridges. 

With  regard  to  the  mischief  dons  by  the  rook,  the  greatest  destruc- 
tion of  grain  made  by  it  is  just  as  the  corn  ripens,  and  before  it  is  cut ; 
where  the  grain  is  lodged,  and  at  the  edges  of  the  field,  it  consumes  a 
considerable  quantity,  and  destroys  more.  It  also  attacks  the  potatoes, 
digging  up  those  shoots  which  are  least  covered  with  earth.  In  severe 
weather  and  snow  it  attacks  the  turnips,  and  its  powerful  bill  enables 
it  to  break  easily  into  the  roots.  It  is  mischievous,  also,  if  allowed 
to  attack  the  stack-yard,  spoiling  the  stacks  by  pulling  out  the 
straws  to  get  the  grain.  The  rook  is  fond  of  eggs,  too,  and  in  some 
rookeries  egg-hunting  becomes  their  common  habit,  when,  from  their 
great  numbers,  they  scarcely  allow  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge  to  hatch 
a  brood.  This  bird  is  also  fond  of  cherries,  strawberries,  <Sec  To  - 
counterbalance  this  long  list  of  evils,  for  many  months  of  the  year  the 
rook  lives  wholly  on  grubs,  caterpillars,  &c ;  in  this  way  doing  an 
amount  of  service  to  the  farmer  which  is  quite  incalculable,  destroying 
his  greatest  and  most  insidious  enemy.  In  districts  where  rooks  have 
been  completely  expelled  this  has  been  seen  by  whole  crops  of  wheat 
and  clover  being  destroyed  by  the  wireworm,  and  other  enemies,  which 
can  only  be  effectually  attacked  by  the  birds.  When  we  consider  the 
short  time  during  ^which  rooks  feed  on  grain,  and  the  far  longer 
season  during  which  they  live  wholly  on  grubs  and  suchlike  food,  it 
will  be  believed  by  all  impartial  lookers  on  that  the  rook  may  be  set 
down  rather  as  the  farmer's  friend  than  bis  enemy. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  know  the  amount  of 
noxious  insects  destroyed  by  rooks,  they  have  only  to  con- 
sult a  valuable  paper  on  "  The  Services  of  the  Sook,"  by 
T.  G.  Clitheroe,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  vi., 
p.  142.  The  following  extract  fiom  it  would  seem  to  form  a 
.suitable  pendant  to  Mr  St.  John's  observations : 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  my  native  place  is  a  rookery  belonging  to 
W.  Vavasour,  Esq.,  of  Weston,  in  which  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
10,000  rooks ;  that  lib.  of  food  a-week  is  a  very  moderate  allowance 
for  each  bird,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  their  food  consists  of  worms, 
insects,  and  their  larvn;  for  although  they  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  fields  for  a  few  weeks  in  seed  time,  and  a  few  weeks  in  harvest, 
yet  a  very  large  proportion  of  theh:  food,  even  at  these  seasons,  consists 
of  insects  and  worms,  which  (if  we  except  a  few  acorns  and  walnuts  in 
autumn)  composes  at  all  other  times  the  whole  of  their  subeistunce. 
Here,  then,  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  468,0001bs.,  or  209  tons  of 
worms  and  insects  and  their  larvie  destroyed  by  the  rooks  of  a  single 
rookery  in  one  year.  To  everyone  who  knows  how  very  destructive 
to  vegetation  are  the  larvss  of  the  tribes  of  insects,  as  weil  as  worms, 
fed  upon  by  rooks,  some  slight  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  devastation 
which  rooks  are  the  means  of  preventing. 

Let  us  now  call  attention  to  an  essential  service  conferred 
by  rooks  on  the  woodman,  of  which  no  mention  has  yet  been 
made.  They  are  fond  of  the  erucee  of  the  hedge-chafer,  or 
chesnut-brown  beetle — an  insect  most  injurious  to  growing 
timber- — and  when  oaks  are  attacked  by  blight  they  come 
from  far  and  near  to  feed  on  the  grubs.  Not  unfrequently 
we  see  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  thronged  with  them, 
struggling  and  scrambling  for  the  coveted  repast.  But  we 
have  said  enough,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  establish  the  claims 
of  our  sable  friends  to  a  wise  toleration. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  point  of  utiUty  to  the  farmer  is  the 
common  starling  (Stttmus  vulgaris),  its  food  consisting  of 
worms,  insects  in  their  various  stages  of  development,  and 
snails.  With  characteristic  industry,  a  Giennan  naturalist 
has  been  at  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  that  a  single  young 
starling  will  consume  140  snails  in  fourteen  )ioui-s  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  during  which  the  young  nestlings  are  constantly 
fed,  only  about  three  minutes  intervening  between  the 
arrivals  of  the  parents  with  fresh  supplies  of  food  for  the 
hungry  beaks  of  the  little  family.  This  bird  is  so  harmless, 
that  the  sole  crime  laid  to  its  charge  is  that  of  sucking  eggs, 
and  yet  eggs  have  never  been  proved  to  form  uny  part  of 
its  diet.  Who  has  ever  caught  it  plundering  a  nest  P  The 
object  in  resorting  to  dove-cotes  is  not  the  sucking  of 
pigeons'  eg^,  but  the  seeking  of  a  place  in  which  it  may 
safely  deposit  its  own. 
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Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject  we  mnst  endeavour 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  lapwing,  wjose  delicious  eggs  are 
so  well  known  and  so  hig[hly  prized.  Whether  for  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage,  the  wildness  of  its  cry,  the  elegance 
with  which  it  wheels  aloft  or  alights  upon  the  ground,  or  its 
mere  usefulness  to  the  agriculturist,  few  of  onr  feathered 
friends  are,  in  our  opinion,  more  entitled  to  a  vigilant  pro- 
tection. Pity  it  is  that  the  eggs  should  be  such  delicacies, 
and  so  sought  after ;  for  the  eternal  quest  after  them  must  of 
course  tend  greatly  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  birds.  In 
Shropshire  poor  land,  infested  with  slugs  and  wireworms, 
is  commonly  called  "  peewit  land,"  it  havmg  been  observed 
t  Jat  peewits  are  scarcely  ever  absent  from  it.  "  On  opening 
the  lapwings  that  have  been  shot,"  writes  Mr  Curtis  in  his 
"  Farm  Insects,"  "  their  crops  were  full  of  wireworm?,  and, 
as  it  is  supposed  that  one  bird  wo\ild  eat  a  hundred  in  a 
day,  the  flocks  of  forty,  fifty,  and  upwards,  that  were  con- 
stantly" to  be  seen  some  years  since  m  the  marshy  districts 
of  oxir  eastern  counties  would  clear  off  a  very  large  number 
in  a  season." 

We  may  be  told  that  some  of  our  assertions  are  more  than 
can  be  proved,  and  that  it  is  a  vain  task  to  attempt  to 
balance  the  merits  of  birds  against  their  demerits.  Our 
reply  is  that  we  have  no  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
speculative  arguments ;  but  what  can  be  said  in  confutation 
of  the  actual  experience  of  other  countries  P  For  example, 
let  us  take  France.  Partly  with  the  view  of  protectmg 
their  crops,  and  partly  for  the  pleasure  of  eating  their 
victims,  the  French  have  long  waged  war  against  small  birds 
of  every  description — from  blackbird  to  blackcap.  Traps 
have  been  placed  on  every  coign  of  vantage,  and  snares  set 
in  every  hedge.  The  votaries  of  h  gpoti,  like  Prussians, 
have  over-run  the  whole  country.  Ou  cliasse  partoiit.  The 
consequence  is  that  you  may  often  travel  for  miles  without 
seeing  a  bird  of  any  kind. 

In  secret  boughs  no  sweet  birds  sing, 
In  secret  boughs  no  bird  can  shroud. 

This  unhappy  stat^  of  things,  however,  has  been  attended 
by  a  calamity,  the  like  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never 
happen  in  England.  Relieved  from  their  natural  enemies, 
insects  have  appeared  in  formidable  numbers.  Not  only  the 
corn-fields,  but  the  vineyards  and  olive  yards  have  suffered 
terribly  from  the  superabundance  of  insect  vermin.  In  one 
of  the  eastern  departments  alone  of  France  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  one  year  wa«  estimated  at  four  million  francs 
(£'160,000).  A  commission  appointed  to  sit  on  the  sulnect 
has  pronounced  against  the  extermination  of  birds,  and  its 
report  quoted  approvingly  the  profound  remark  of  M. 
Michelet,  the  eminent  historian—"  The  bird  can  live  with- 
out man,  but  man  cannot  live  without  the  bird." 

In  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada,  birds  are  regarded  as  the  farmer's  friends.  The 
Melbourne  Acclimatization  Society  have  gone  to  the  expense 
of  importing  largo  numbers  of  sparrows  and  starlings  from 
Austria.  Not  long  ago  the  City  of  Auckland  took  out 
some  rooks  to  New  Zealand  with  a  view  to  the  destruction 
of  wireworms  and  caterpillars,  which  had  become  a  plague 
to  that  colony.  We  saw  it  stated  in  a  daily  paper  that  some 
sparrows  had  been  recently  imported  into  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  insects  which  infested  the 
gardens  and  shrubberies.  More  than  that,  an  elaborately 
decorated  sparrow-house  was  found  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion in  the  garden  of  the  Union-square,  and  doubtless  the 
generosity  of  the  citizens  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
labours  of  the  "  Britishers."  The  Canadians  have  even 
gone  further  in  their  efforts  for  the  perservation  of  insecti- 
vorous birds.  An  Act  has  been  passed  by  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  making  it  unlawful  to  "  kill,  wound,  or  injure  any 
bird  (except  eagles,  falcons,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of 
eagle  kind,  wild  pigeons,  ricebirds,  kingfishers,  crows,  and 
ravens),  between  the  Ist  of  March  and  the  Ist  of  August." 
The  penalty  for  breaking  this  law  is  a  fine  ranging  from  one 
to  ten  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  or 
more  than  twenty  days  for  each  offence.    Those  who  wish 


to  collect  eggs  or  birds  for  purely  scientific  purposes  must 
i^ply  to  the  Minister  of  Agricnltilre  for  a  warrant. 

At  this  point  of  our  essay  we  must  pause  for  a  while. 
A  good  deal  more,  however,  remains  to  be  said.  In  our 
next  number  we  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  resume  the 
subject  of  this  article. 


THE  S&LKON  AS  A  COLONIST. 
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No.  IL 

(Omtiaued  from  page  Hi,  VoLL) 

This  success,  after  so  much  disappointment,  of  the  endeavour 
to  introduce  the  SalmonidoB  into  Australasia,  as  detailed  in 
our  last  number,  had  established  two  facts.    First,  that  the 
conditions  now  being  known  through  direct  experiment,  the 
ova  could  be  safely  transported;    and,  secondly,  that   the 
young  fry  did  well  in  the  artificial  waters  prepared   for 
them.    There  wtw,  then,  no  reason  to  doubt  they  would 
fare  equally  weU  in  a  state  of  nature.    The  other  colonies, 
though  by  no  means  indifferent,  nor  slow  to  help  with  funds, 
did  not  show  the  same  activity  and  interest  as  Tasmania. 
Victoria  never  appeared  to  entertain  a  very  strong  belief 
that  the  salmon  would  thrive  in  the  waters  of  Australia 
proper,  or  perlu^s  trusted  they  might  find  their  way  there 
from  Tasmania,  a  far  less  likely  event  than  that  they  should 
wander  towards  the  cooler  waters  of  New  Zealand,  with  a 
mean  annual  temperature  of  10°  Fahr.  lower  than  that  of 
Victoria,  though  some  20°  of  longitude,  or  about  900  miles 
distant ;  if  the  depth  of  the  water  over  which  they  would 
have  to  travel  should  not  have  entirely  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  food,  the  search  after  which  would  probably  be 
their  chief  motive  for  exploring  new  shores.    If  we  were 
more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  salmon 
when  in  salt  waters  we  should  have  some  ground  for  esti- 
mating the  chances  that  they  would,  when  once  established, 
distribute  themselves  over  a  wide  area.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  supposition  that  they  would  follow  a  coast  line  and 
ascend  rivers  wherever  the  temperature  suited  them,  but 
whether  they  wiU  cross  some  lOiiO  miles  by  ocean  over  deep 
soundings  is  yet  to  be  proved.     Food  such  as  might  be  fit 
for  them  is  not  plentiful  in  very  deep  waters,  at  feast  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  bottom,  whereas  the  greatest 
amount  of  Kfc  is  found  over  "  soundings,"  and  there  they 
would  probably  remain.     If,  however,  there  were  a  sub- 
marine elevation   extending  between  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand,  inhabited  by  the  classes  of  fauna  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  feed  upkn,  they  might  follow  this  and  arrive  at 
the  mouths  of  new  rivers  and  ascend  them  at  spawning 
time ;  for  they  no  doubt  soon  become  familiar  with  the  sub- 
marine levels,  and  adepts  in  ocean  topography.    But  the 
colonists  of  New  ZeaWd  preferred  not  to  wait  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  determined  to  introduce  the 
ova  direct  from  England. 

The  next  successful  shipment  to  Tasmania  took  place  in 
January  1866,  the  ova  bemg  packed  and  all  arrangements 
personally  made  by  Mr  Youl,  who  had  fairly  won  the  credit 
of  being  the  only  man  competent  to  do  it,  which  was  at 
length  admitted  by  everyone.  The  Lincolnshire  sailed  from 
London  ou  the  20th  of  January  with  some  87,000  salmon, 
15,(KH)  salmon-trout,  and  500  brown  trout  ova,  and  arrived 
in  Melbourne  on  the  30th  of  April.  The  boxes  were 
immediately  transshipped  to  Hobart  Town,  and  the  ova  sent 
up  to  the  breeding  ponds  on  the  Plenty,  and  deposited  there 
on  the  5th  of  May.  At  the  end  of  the  month  about  6000 
salmon  and  900  salmon-trout  were  hatched.  Part  of  the 
salmon-trout  fry  were  placed  in  the  pond  with  the  salmon, 
and  part  by  themselves  in  a  small  stream  made  for  the 
purpose — the  intention  being  to  let  them  remain  and  spawn 
there.  In  October  1867  these  prisoners,  having  assumwi  the 
smolt  dress,  became  very  restless,  and  many  leaped  upon  the 
bank  and  perished.  In  the  same  month,  more  than  half  the 
salmon  fry  having  assumed  the  amoU  dress,  the  grating  was 
opened,  an  I  they  made  their  esci^  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 
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The  rest  remained  in  the  ponds  until  October,  1868,  when,  the 
gratii^  being  t^ain  opened,  all  left  for  the  salt  water.  This 
feet  of  the  larger  halt  only  of  the  salmon  fry  putting  on  the 
smolt  dress  when  about  sixteen  month')  old,  and  the  rest  not 
doing  80  until  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, corresponds  with  what  occurs  at  the  Stormontfield 
breeding  ponds  near  Perth.  In  May  186.)  the  water  in  the 
pond  where  the  salmon-tront  had  been  confined  by  them- 
selves was  lowered,  and  only  twelve  fish  of  a  beautifully 
silvery  and  healthy  appearance  were  found,  which  had  lost 
all  trace  of  the  parr  markings,  and  weighed  from  one  half  to 
more  thtui  a  pound  each.  In  July  186i*  they  spawned  in  the 
.stream,    and   in    the  following  December   500  fry,  their 

Crogeny,  were  liberated  in  the  river  Huon,  the  reminder 
ciug  left  in  the  pond. 

Seeing  that  this  has  been  questioned  as -a  matter  of  fact, 
we  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Salmon  Commissioners, 
dated  Sept.  2,  1863 :  "In  the  month  of  Ajiril  last  it  was 
discovered  that  some  of  the  fish  were  gravid  with  spawn, 
and  on  the  25th  of  June  the  first  pair  began  to  form  nests  and 
deposit  and  fi-uctify  their  ova  in  the  small  rill  attached  to 
their  pond.  Other  paii-s  soon  began  the  same  operation, 
and  the  process  was  completed  about  the  end  of  July,  re- 
sulting in  the  production  of  several  thousand  healthy  ova." 
This  interesting  process  was  eagerly  watched  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  result — salmon-trout,  bred  from  ova  artificially 
fecundated  in  England,  spawning  and  producing  healthy 
fry  without  ever  having  been  to  the  sea — must  henceforth 
be  accepted  as  a  fact  m  natural  history.  How  much  of 
patience,  knowledge,  and  careful  adaptation  of  circumstances 
to  the  wants  of  the  species  were  exercised  in  this  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the  delicate  art 
of  pisciculture.  The  uninitiated  see  nothing  but  the  bald 
result,  and  even  forget  that  this  is  bom  of  vigorous  modem 
scientific  thought,  and  organisation  of  labour. 

Of  the  30  tons  of  ice  packed  on  board  the  Lincolnshire, 
about  20  tons  remained  at  the  end  of  her  vojrage,  and  this 
shipment  was  more  successful  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  ova  than  any  previous,  though  they  were  fourteen  days 
longer  at  sea ;  the  number  hatcned  out  of  the  30,000  living 
ova  deposited  in  the  ponds,  being  about  double  that  from 
the  Norfolk,  and  the  percentage  not  much  lower  than  that 
attained  in  breeding  establishments  in  Europe.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather  during  the  time 
the  ova  were  being  packed  in  the  ship,  and  to  the  better 
condition  of  the  roots  of  the  moss,  whereby  its  vitality  was 
better  sustained.  During  the  operations  attending  the  pre- 
vious shipment  per  Norfolk,  there  was  an  average  of  20° 
of  frost ;  and  no  doubt  the  lower  temperature  in  the  ponds 
during  the  hatching  season  of  1866  was  more  favourable. 
The  ova  had  been  altogether  101  days  in  ice.  The  brown 
trout  ova  which  were  left  for  the  Acclimatization  Society  of 
Victoria,  were  found  to  have  died. 

In  January  1868,  a  shipment  of  salmon  and  brown  trout 
ova,  about  150,000  ova  in  all,  was  made  in  the  Celestial 
Queen,  under  charge  of  Mr  Dawbin,  to  Otago,  New  Zealand ; 
but,  owing  to  a  long  passage  in  the  first  place,  and  the  ex- 
cessive cdfd  of  the  water  in  the  hatching  t>oxes  on  the  river 
Molyneux,  where  ice  frequently  formed  at  the  critical  time 
when  the  fry  were  emerging  from  the  ovum,  only  600 
salmon  f^  were  produced,  and  not  a  single  trout.  In 
November  1869,  tnese  smolts  were  liberated.  Another 
attempt  was  made  to  Otago,  in  the  Mindora,  in  December 
1868,  with  110,000  salmon,  and  5000  salmon-trout  ova. 
Again  the  ship  was  long  at  sca^  and  when  the  ova  were 
placed  in  the  ponds,  they  had  been  fVom  130  to  140  days 
in  the  moss ;  and,  although  they  appeared  to  be  in  better 
condition  than  any  hitherto  shipped,  not  one  was  hatched 
out.  This  again  appears  to  be  confirmatory  of  Mr  Toul's 
opinion  that  the  saie  limit  is  about  100  days,  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  ova  notwithstanding.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  living  carp,  tench,  gudgeon,  and 
oysters  were  shipped  in  the  Celestial  Queen.  The  gudgeon 
med  very  soon,  the  carp  perished  in  the  tropics,  the  tench, 
which  were  doing  well  and  growing,  were  cast  overboard  by 


a  careless  ship-boy,  and  two  of  the  oysters  which  survived 
were  planted  upon  a  bank  in  Portobello  harbour.  In  one 
of  the  ova  boxes  sent  to  Canterbury,  a  living  snail  and 
worm  were  found  among  the  moss,  and  duly  acclimatised, 
and,  stranger  still,  a  wasp  was  found  entangled  in  the  moss 
and  still  Uving. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  even  partial  success  in  New 
Zealand  of  any  of  the  products  o^  the  direct  shipments 
from  England— the  liberated  salmon  having  never  been 
seen  again,  but  trout,  hatched  from  ova  imported  from  Tas- 
mania, have  been  distributed  in  sixteen  streams,  and  have 
often  been  seen  since  as  growing  fish.  Two  breeding  estab- 
lishments have  been  formed,  which  are  intended  to  be  centres 
of  distribution  for  all  likely  streams.  The  colonists  of  New 
Zealand  have  not  even  yet  reason  to  despair  of  their  salmon, 
for  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  time  the 
smolt  remains  in  the  salt  water  before  revisiting  the  fresh, 
we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  the  smolts  of  Nov., 
1863,  have  perished.  Other  anomalies,  too,  having  appeared 
in  the  habits  of  the  migratory  species  transferred  to  the 
southern  seas,  it  is  quite  possible  that  any  conclusions 
drawn  from  our  own  waters,  as  to  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  young  fish  may  not  be  applicable  there. 

To  return  to  the  head-qnarters  of  the  experiments — 
Tasmania.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  success  of  one  at 
at  least  of  the  migratory  Salmonids  increases  rather  than 
diminishes.  We  will  first  turn  to  the  particular  testimony 
afforded  by  the  specimens  sent  to  England,  and  pronounced 
upon  by  Dr.  Giinther.  In  the  early  part  of  1870  Dr.  GKinther 
received  a  specimen  9in.  long,  caught  in  October,  1869, 
which,  afler  careful  examination,  he  pronounced  to  be  a  sea 
trout,  and  characterised  as  an  imperfect  individual  without 
sexual  organs,  and  incapable  of  reproducing  its  kind ;  but 
admitted  that  its  fellows  might  be  better  developed  at  the 
same  age.  Mr  Youl  replied  to  this,  that  since  the  fry  from 
the  only  sea-trout  ova  sent  out  were  hatched  not  later 
than  May,  1866,  the  age  of  this  specimen  would  be  greater 
than  could  be  reconciled  with  the  belief  that  it  was  one  of 
those.  Dr.  Giinther  also  considered  it  might  be  a  hybrid, 
resulting  from  a  mistake  in  species  when  the  ova  were 
fecundated  in  England.  This,  however,  is  unlikely,  as  that 
operation  was  performed  by  Mr  Bamsbottom,  of  Clitheroe, 
a  man  to  whom  every  species  was  perfectly  familiar.  Dr. 
Giinther's  opinion,  that  the  young  fish  in  dispute  was  a 
salmon-tront,  has  since,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
specimen,  been  agreed  to  by  Mr  Youl,  who  first  held  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  also  by  several  scientific  pisciculturists. 
In  October,  1870,  anotner  young  migratory  salmonoid 
was  taken  with  the  rod  below  New  Norfolk,  and  whatever 
arguments  founded  on  age  may  be  urged  in  the  former 
case  apply  with  greater  force  to  this  specimen,  which, 
if  a  sea-trout,  will  be  about  four  and  a  half  years  old, 
and  must  give  a  death-blow  to  all  h(n)e8  of  the  salmon. 
Such  a  miserable  wretch  at  that  age,  free  to  find  his  own 
food  in  unlimited  waters,  has  been  beaten  hollow  in  the 
struggle  for  life  by  his  brethren  in  captivity!  The  conclusion 
would  naturally  be  that  the  fish  is  a  youngsalmon,  the  off- 
spring of  mature  fish  now  breeding  in  the  Derwent,  rather 
than  an  immature  individual  of  a  species  which,  notwith- 
standing the  artificial  conditions  imposed  upon  it,  has  thriven 
and  breS.  Dr.  Giinther's  scientific  opinion  is  doubtless  of 
great  value,  but  we  submit  that  there  is  a  strong  case  for 
those  who  dissent  from  it.  The  question  must  remain  as  it 
now  stands  until  further  direct  evidence  can  be  had. 

The  colonists  of  Tasmania,  and  particularly  those  who 
have  devoted  their  means  and  energies  to  the  experiment, 
have  a  right  to  claim  the  advantage  of  every  tittle  of  proof 
that  they  have  not  wasted  the  colonial  funcfe  in  mere  self- 
amusement.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  there  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  many  Grallios,  whose  constant  endeavour 
it  is  to  oppose  the  grant  for  pisciculture,  and  cripple,  if  not 
entirely  destroy,  l£e  result  already  achieved.  Party,  and 
even  personal  motives,  thus  make  it  difficult  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  do  their  utmost,  both  in  their 
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official  and  private  capacities,  to  silence  gainsayers.  These 
may  be  excellent  persons,  no  doubt,  in  their  way,  but  wholly 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  kind  of  evidence  which  will 
most  likely  actually  settle  the  question  long  before  an  adult 
salmon  is  caught.  To  one  mind  the  spectroscope  gives  con- 
clusive evidence  of  hydrogen  in  the  sun's  photosphere, 
whUe  to  a  coarser  sort  belief  would  be  possible  only  when 
it  was  conducted  hither  in  a  gas-pipe,  and  used  to  illuminate 
his  native  town.  Seasoning  with  such  men  is  mere  waste 
of  time.  The  Commissioners,  then,  have  done  the  best 
they  can  in  collecting  from  credible,  and  in  many  cases 
highly-cultivated  persons,  all  of  whom  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  appearance  and  htUiits  of  salmon  from 
youth  upwords  at  home,  ocular  demonstration,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  large  fish  in  the  Derwent  at  this  time. 

The  largest  original  inhabitant  of  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Derwent  is  the  grey  mullet,  which  has  rarely  been  known  to 
exceed  lib.  in  weight,  and  has  become',  besides,  comparatively 
scarce  within  the  last  three  years.  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Commissioners'  Report  for  1869,  there  are  numerous  letters, 
principally  from  persons  residing  upon  the  river,  and  having 
every  opportunity  of  observing,  to  the  effect  that  about  100 
persons  have,  at  various  times  between  March  27th  and 
August  23rd,  1869,  repeatedly  seen  fish  judged  at  201bs. 
weight  leaping  and  swimming  near  the  surface,  which  fish 
they,  as  for  the  most  part  old  salmon  anglers,  declare  to  be 
sahnon.  Now,  if  any  old  hand  with  the  salmon  rod  were  to 
see  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  the  Indian  Ocean  a  fish  rise 
several  times  within  twenty  yards  of  him,  and  were  to  swear 
it  was  a  salmon,  we  should  say  he  was  sufi'ering  from  sun- 
stroke or  ecm  de  vie,  but  if  a  hundred  other  people  were  to 
observe  a  like  occurrence,  and  aU  were  competent  judges, 
the  cumulative  testimony  would  almost  outweigh  the  enor- 
mous scientific  evidence  that  no  such  fish  can  be  there. 
With  the  Derwent  the  case  is  difierent,  the  force  of  the  tes- 
timony being  exactly  equal.  Here  salmon  have  been  reared 
and  tamed  m  by  thousands,  the  native  fish  is  small  and  is 
decreasing  in  numbers,  and  at  the  natural  season  for  ascent 
numbers  of  very  heavy  fish  are  seen  in  stretches  of  fresh 
water  ahove  falls  and  rapids  of  such  strength  that  only  a 
powerful  fish  could  stem.  It  needs  no  special  pleading  to 
point  out  the  strength  of  this  case,  and  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  both  the  Commissioners  and  the  witnesses  are 
in  their  right  senses. 

The  question  next  arises — ^why  have  none  of  these  been 
captured?  In  the  first  place  the  river  was  selected  on 
account  of  its  natural  obstructions  to  the  net — sn^s,  rocks, 
and,  in  the  hkeliest  pools,  almost  unapproachabb  banks. 
The  right  fly  has  not  been  discovered,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion or  the  small  salmonoid  taken  in  October,  1870,  in  the 
estuary,  none  has  been  yet  hooked.  Measures,  however, 
are  being  taken  to  effect  this  desirable  end. 

A  number  of  photographs  of  reaches  of  the  river  Derwent 
which  we  hav«  seen  show  it  to  be  the  heau  ideal  of  a  salmon 
stream,  but  a  difficult  one.  The  scenery  of  the  upper  waters 
is  most  picturesque,  and  as  imposing  in  its  rugged  grandeur 
as  that  of  many  Highland  streams. 

Taming  to  a  map  of  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  we 
find  it  incfented  by  innumerable  bays,  which  swarm  with  the 
fry  of  native  fish  and  with  Crustacea,  afibrding  abundant 
food,  and  rendering  it  perhaps  imnecessary  for  the  salmon 
to  venture  within  reach  of  the  sharks,  though  we  very  much 
doubt  if  these  would  have  the  least  chance  of  capturing  so 
active  a  fish.  The  remaining  enemies,  the  shag  and  the 
darter,  are  being  carefully  exterminated.  For  a  distance  of 
many  miles  the  river  is  suitable  for  salmon ;  and,  flowing 
for  the  most  part  through  primitive  formations,  it  has  a 
clean  bottom,  with  miles  of  excellent  spawning  grounds,  fine 
deep  pools,  and  rapid  runs  of  water.  There  are  of  course  no 
"artificial  obstructions" — the  curse  of  our  own  salmon 
rivers — and  the  "  pollution  "  question  can  hardly  arise  until 
the  salmon  is  either  a  regular  article  of  sale  in  the  market, 
or  the  hope  of  its  acclimatisation  abandoned  for  ever. 
Nothing  more  can  be  done  than  has  been  done,  we  are 
convinced,  whatever  our  future  knowledge  of  its  habits  may 


be ;  and  the  question  of  preservation  will  always  bean  easy 
one  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
encnmberea  with  vested  interests  and  the  special  dimcalty 
of  an  organised  poaching  community.  The  Salmon  Act  of 
1865  for  Tasmania  provides  that  no  person  "  shall  buy,  sell, 
or  have  in  his  possession  the  young  of  salmon,"  nor  disturb 
spawning  beds,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  for  each  ofi'ence.  AU 
existing  or  future  dams  are  to  be  provided  with  fish-passes 
made  and  maintained  at  the  owners'  expense,  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioners.  Nothing  has  be«n  omitted  from  this 
Act  which  canpossibly  secure  the  strfety  of  the  valuable 
importation.  There  is,  too,  a  strong  body  of  amateur 
guardians  of  the  fishery  in  the  proprietors  of  estates  on  the 
banks  of  the  Derwent.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
during  the  spawning  season  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
careful  investiga^on,  the  result  of  which  is  that  it  is  little, 
if  any,  higher  than  ttet  of  the  Shannon  and  other  rivers  of 
the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland.  The  lakes  which  feed  the 
tributaries  of  the  Derwent  are  at  an  elevation  of  about 
3000ft.,  and  afibrd  a  constant  ftdl  stream  of  cool  water.  The 
temperature  taken  even  far  below  the  likeliest  spawning 
grounds  in  the  month  of  JiJy  (the  time  for  the  deposit  of 
ova)  was  found  to  be  44°  Fahrenheit ;  and  though  in  the 
upper  waters  it  may  not  be  much  lower,  it  will  there  main- 
tain that  temperature  for  a  longer  time.  A  temperature  of 
50°  has  been  assigned  as  the  death  limit  of  ova,  but  we  may 
remember  these  facts — that  in  the  experiments  in  the 
Beautiful  Star,  ova  were  hatched  in  65°  Fahrenheit,  and 
some  of  the  fry  lived  fo/r  ten  days  ;  and  in  an  earlier  experi- 
ment some  of  the  ova  lived  for  several  hoars  at  the  high 
temperature  of  75°.  Judging  from  this  tenacity  of  hfe 
under  artificial  conditions  of  the  most  unfavourable  kind, 
we  should  not  consider  even  50°  too  high  a  temperature 
with  the  vivifying  influences  of  a  stream  of  fresh  river  water. 
The  trout  in  the  Plenty,  a  tributary  of  the  Derwent,  have 
not,  at  all  events,  found  any  of  the  existing  conditions  un- 
favourable, for  the  Commissioners'  report  informs  us  that  in 
July,  1869,  trout  were  observed  for  several  miles  along  this 
stream  busy  making  their  nests ;  and  among  those  captured 
were  many  fine  fish,  one  measuring  26^in.  in  length,  and 
weighing  9  Jib.  The  temperature,  too,  of  the  artificial  pond 
where  the  salmon-trout  have  bred  in  confinement  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  free  waters  which  are  open  to  the 
selection  of  gravid  fish. 

Looking  back  upon  actual  results,  we  have  the  strongest 
warrant  for  saying  that  neither  the  money  expended  nor  the 
work  thrown  into  the  experiments  has  been  in  vain.  Even- 
if  those  large  fish  observed  should  turn  out  to  be  (mly 
salmon-trout — a  supposition  totally  at  variance,  however, 
with  their  reputed  size — this  fish  alone  would  be  full  reward 
for  all  that  has  been  done.  Then  the  existence  of  trout  in 
large  numbers  is  quite  beyond  question,  and  their  nests  have 
been  taken  to  supply  ova  for  New  Zealand,  where,  again, 
these  fish  have  completely  succeeded.  The  success  of 
the  colonists  of  New  Zealand  in  hatching  the  ova  sent  them 
from  Tasmania  is  perhaps  unprecedented.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Otago  Acclimatisation  Society,  it  was  stated 
that,  of  142  salmon-trout  and  1084  trout  ova  imported  from 
Hobart  Town,  every  one  had  been  hatched.  These  were 
the  progeny  of  the  prisoners  in  the  ponds ;  and  all  question 
of  their  fertiUty  is  set  at  rest  by  this  fact.  However  little 
actual  proof  there  may  be  that  the  liberated  salmon  smolts 
have  not  come  to  an  untimely  end,  the  direct  inferences 
from  those  seen  and  declared  to  be  Sahno  salar  and  nothing 
else,  and  the  indirect  inference  from  the  absolute  suocesa 
of  trout  in  the  open  waters,  and  the  breeding  of  salmon- 
trout  even  without  access  to  the  sea,  furnish  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  ere  long  an  unmistakable  salmon  will  be 
brought  out  of  the  Derwent. 

Sir  Bobert  Officer,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  being  on  a 
visit  to  the  ponds  on  the  Plenty  in  July  last,  describes  the 
appearance  of  the  imprisoned  salmon-trout  as  very  fine. 
They  were  then  again  spawning,  and  their  ova  were  much 
larger  than  on  the  first  occasion.  If  any  further  confirma- 
tion of  their  fertility  were  needed  afl^r  the  successful  hatching 
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out  of  their  ova  sent  to  Otago.  N.Z.,  Sir  R.  Officer's  remarks 
on  the  imprisoned  salmon-trout  when  he  visited  the  ponds 
a^kin  in  November  last  would  supply  it.  He  found  these 
prisoners  had  attained  a  weight  of  I'l-om  21b.  to  31b.,  and 
were  bright  handsome  fish.  In  an  adjoining  pond  were 
about  350  of  their  progeny  in  the  smolt  dress ;  and  in  a 
small  riU  some  thousands  of  fry  of  that  season's  produce.  It 
was  expected  that  in  December  and  January  last  the  first 
great  influx  of  salmon  would  take  place  in  the  Derwent.  The 
AvMralasian  of  Nov.  26  last  publishes  a  Launceston  telegram 
to  the  effect  that  two  large  salmon-trout  were  caught  in  the 
Plenty ;  but  we  have  notliing  to  authenticate  this.  Satisfac- 
tory and  authentic  news  of  the  trout,  however,  has  come  to 
hand.  The  Plenty  was  opened  to  rod-fishing  late  in  last 
year,  and  a  trout  of  61b.  weight  and  1-na.  long  was  caught 
with  a  worm  on  single  gut  by  Mr  H.  D.  Cane  on  the  5th  of 
December  last.  This  gentleman,  who  was  the  first  to  kill  a 
trout  as  an  angler,  and  not  officiallv,  in  Tasmanian  waters,  sent 
a  photograph  of  it  to  the  Field,  where  it  remained  some  time 
for  inspection.  It  was  described  as  a  powerful,  well-formed, 
and  well-conditioned  fish.  A  Launceston  telegram,  published 
in  the  last-received  files  of  the  AustraUuMn,  refers  to  four 
tront  of  the  same  weight  having  been  taken  with  the  rod. 
So  many  of  these  fellows  having  been  seen  lurking  under 
the  banks,  it  was  thought  that  they  might  prove  dangerous 
to  fry  in  general ;  and  the  Commissioners  therefore  doomed 
some  of  them  to  death  by  opening  the  stream  to  the  rod 
under  a  licence  of  £1.  The  majority  of  those  hitherto  caught 
have  been  of  the  white-bellied  kind.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  there  are  trout  of  far  greater  weight  than  those  yet 
taken ;  but  even  an  English  angler  would  not  despise  fish 
from  21b.  to  61b.,  and  the  colonists  have  now  an  unfailing 
Bonrce  of  sport.  When  at  some  distant  day  the  wanderer 
by  the  banks  of  the  streams  of  Gipps  Land  casts  his  Kne  over 
some  silent  pool,  what  may  be  the  weight  of  that  fish  which, 
after  many  years  of  gluttony  in  its  depths,  yields  itself  a 
victim  to  human  skill  P  Quantities  of  frv  have  been  dis- 
tributed there,  to  await,  perhaps  for  half  a  century,  the 
coming  of  the  angler. 

The  opinion  of  practical  pisciculturists  has  b«en,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  literally  ah  ovo,  against  the 
practicability  of  the  first  steps;  but  he  lived  to  congratu- 
late those,  whom  he  did  his  utmost  to  assist,  on  their  success. 
Dr.  -Giinther's  great  scientific  knowledge  not  unnaturally 
fortifies  his  mind  against  any  evidence  whatever  that  is  not 
strictly  admissible  on  ichthyological  grounds ;  but  the  uniform 
oonrteay  with  which  he  has  expressed  his  opinion  leads  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  will  be  among  the  foremost  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  case  new  to  his  experience,  and  con- 
trary to  that  of  all  students  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
Sahnonidce,  when  a  sufficiently  strong  one  shall  be  put 
before  him. 

The  sketch  of  the  above  subject  has  been  taken  from  every 
document  that  it  was  possible  to  collect,  consisting  of 
original  letters,  reports  of  the  Australian  acclimatisation 
societies,  and  newspaper  reports.  In  some  of  the  latter 
carious  blunders,  probably  arising  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
copyist,  were  found.  The  Australasian  supplied  the  most 
valuable  and  reliable  of  data  from  this  source,  and  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  verify  facts  by  reference  to  the 
original  documents. 

The  controversy,  much  of  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
Athenceum,  relating  to  Dr.  Davy's  claim  as  against  Mr.  Youl 
to  be  the  author  of  the  method  of  transporting  ova  to  Aus- 
tralia in  moss,  we  have  not  revived — because  in  the  first 
place  it  would  hava  been  tedious  to  the  general  reader ;  and 
m  the  second,  on  examination  of  the  whole  case  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  though  both  moss  and  ice 
were  used  by  others  in  the  land  transport  of  ova,  it  was  the 
sole  idea  of  Mr.  Youl  to  apply  the  method  to  the  Australian 
experiments ;  and  so  far  from  having  borrowed  the  hint 
ftom  Dr.  Davy,  he  never  saw  him  in  his  life,  nor  ever  had 
any  communication  with  him.  Dr.  Gray,  who  advanced  the 
chum  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Davy,  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by 
a  colonic  newspaper  report,  the  writer  of  which  was  in  error 


from  beginning  to  end  in  his  facts,  though  the  actual  truth 
was  published  at  the  time.  Finally,  Dr.  Gray's  letters  to 
Mr.  X  oul  would  show  that  this  claim  has  been  abandoned. 

Any  further  information  that  may  come  to  hand  will  be 
given  in  a  future  number. 


THE  HUNTEB  AT  HOME. 

Bt  "  IMPECUNIOSUS." 
The  management  and  conditioning  of  hunters  has,  as  we  all 
know,  made  great  progress  in  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is 
seldom  indeed  that  we  heat  of  horses  dying  after  a  hard 
day,  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for  such  misfortune 
beyond  the  severity  of  the  day ;  yet,  in  the  recollection  of 
most  of  us,  it  was  a  comparatively  common  thing  to  hear  of 
horses  dying  in  the  field,  and  soon  after  their  arrival  at 
home.  Horses  "stop"  occasionally  now,  but  they  do  not 
die,  unless  there  be,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  some  cause 
independent  of  the  gallop  for  their  demise.  If  a  horse  has 
anything  wrong  with  him  at  starting,  a  very  moderate  day's 
sport  may  finish  him ;  but  when  such  is  the  case  he  has  no 
business  at  the  covert  side. 

All  stud  grooms  who  are  good  for  anything  understand 
the  management  of  "  their "  horses,  as  they  call  their 
masters'  studs,  well  enough  for  any  average  emergency ; 
indeed,  the  chances  are  that  they  have  more  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  of  hunters'  accidents  than  the  generality  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  for  the  clear  and  obvious  reason  that 
their  lives  have  been  passed  in  contemplation  of  the  mishaps 
peculiar  to  one  description  of  horse,  whereas  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  though  his  general  knowledge  of  horses  is  undem- 
able,  may  have  a  large  practice,  with  hardly  any  hunter 
cases  in  it.  Hence,  I  suppose  it  happens  that  many  mishaps 
peculiar  to  hunters  are  all  but  ignored  in  veterinary  works, 
which  treat  of  diseases  rather  than  accidents,  and  of  acci- 
dents generally  in  a  very  general  way,  hardly  mentioning 
those  peculiar  to  the  racing  and  hunting  stable:  e.  g.,  I 
never  saw  in  any  veterinary  work  the  mention  of  "  sore 
shins,"  one  of  the  most  common  of  traiuiag  troubles,  though 
I  may  say  unknown  among  hunters.  Therefore  my  excuse 
for  writing  on  this  subject  is  just  this.  Although  nrstrrate 
stud  grooms  know  a  great  deal  more  of  it  than  I  could  tell 
them,  everybody  does  not  possess  such  an  official.  Sports- 
men of  experience,  again,  do  not  want  teaching ;  but  there  ' 
are  many  beginners,  who  are  beginning  hunting  on  rather  a 
small  scale,  to  whom  I  hope  these  remarks  may  be  of  use. 
Young  sportsmen,  with  a  stud  of  two  hunters,  naturally  like 
to  get  as  much  work  as  possible  out  of  them;  at  the  same  time 
they  are  hardly  likely  to  have  a  highly  educated  individual 
to  look  after  them,  and  to  such  are  tnese  remarks  addressed. 
A  man  with  a  small  stud  should  always  be  shy  of  young 
horses,  but  even  seasoned  hunters  will  sometimes  go  wrong. 
-  They  will  not  remain  sound  for  ever,  though  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  lamed  in  the  field  as  young  ones.  Amongst  the 
most  common  of  accidents  are  bangs  and  blows  on  the  leg^. 
These  may  be  either  on  the  sinew  or  on  the  bone,  and  may 
have  been  given  by  some  part  of  a  fence,  or  by  the  opposite 
leg  in  a  scramble.  If  the  norse  be  not  lame,  nothing  much 
beyond  rest  is  ret^nired ;  rest,  that  is  to  say  until  the  leg  is 
cool  and  fine  again.  A  slight  blow  on  the  sinew  may  not 
lame  the  anim^,  but  by  taking  him  out  hunting  again  too 
soon  he  will  very  likely  be  lamed.  If  the  blow  is  on  the 
bone,  and  the  horse  is  lame,  hot  fomentations  and  rest  will 
set  matters  straight  again,  in  more  or  less  time.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  very  great  moment;  but  the  event  will  often  be 
impressed  on  the  masters'  memory  by  the  appearance  of  a 
bony  enlargement  on  the  place  that  was  injured,  like  a 
splint,  but  situated  on  the  place  where  the  injury  occurred. 
This  is  better  let  alone,  as  it  will  not  lame  the  horse,  and 
often  wastes  away  of  its  own  accord.  By  interfering  with  it 
inflammation  may  be  produced,  and  the  horse  laid  up  for 
longer  than  his  master  likes.  If  the  bump  be  very  unsightly, 
I  should  wait  till  the  end  of  the  season  before  meddling  with 
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it,  and  then  apply  the  mildest  of  remedies.  As  good  a  thing 
as  any  in  such  a  case  is  a  green  cabbage  leaf,  put  on  under 
a  bandage.  It  makes  a  sort  of  mild  blister  at  last,  and  does 
not  make  the  leg  so  sore  as  iodine  or  any  blister  of  that 
kind.  Still  I  should  prefer  leaving  such  things  alone,  for 
nature  sometimes  removes  them,  and  if  she  does  not,  a 
blemish  on  a  hunter's  leg  is  of  no  great  consequence,  so 
long  as  the  action  of  the  limb  is  not  damaged.  A  blow  on 
the  sinew  is  a  much  more  serious  thing.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind  the  leg  is  hot  and  filled;  and  it  requires  some  ex- 
perience to  determine  whether  a  blow  or  a  sprain  has  caused 
the  mischief.  But  if  the  ingenuous  youth  is  not  certain 
on  this  point,  he  may  console  himself  by  the  reflection 
that  the  treatment  of  both  is  about  the  same,  so  he 
cannot  go  very  far  wrong.  Fomentations  with  hot  water 
are  the  first  requisite,  and  a  hot  bandage  at  night.  By  this 
I  mean  a  flannel  bandage  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  put 
on  the  leg,  with  a  dry  flaanel  bandage  above  it.  If  the  horse 
is  very  lame,  a  milcf  dose  of  physic  is  to  be  recommended, 
and  the  hot  bandage  and  fomentation  should  go  on  until  the 
inflammation  has  subsided.  At  this  stage  blistering  used 
to  be  recommended ;  but  I  would  rather  use  cold  applications, 
the  heat  having  gone  from  the  limb,  and  Mr  Claric's  lotion 
with  the  unpronounceable  name  is  the  best  thing  I  know  of 
for  such  a  case.  When  the  horse  is  quite  sound  bring  him 
to  work  by  degrees,  as  his  work  may  lame  him  again.  Time 
is  the  great  thing  here.  I  have  known  a  blow  above  the 
knee  to  lay  a  horse  up  for  a  whole  season.  If  the  blow 
be  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  the  horse  should  wear  a  bandage 
for  a  good  time  after  he  works  again,  for  fear  of  a  fresh  rap 
on  the  old  place.  Vinegar  and  hot  water  fomentations  are 
even  better  than  the  water  alone,  both  for  blows  and  sprains. 
Inferior  grooms  always  recommend  a  blister  after  a  severe 
bang  on  the  leg,  though  they  would  be  puzzled  if  they  were 
bid  to  explain  the  benefit  which  they  expect  from  the  process. 
Individually  I  am  opposed  to  blisters  in  a  general  way ;  rest 
is  the  thing  for  injuries  to  sinews,  nor  is  nature  the  muff 
that  some  would-be  clever  ones  consider  her  to  be. 

"Taking  misfortunes  rather  alphabetically,  thenext  that 
occurs  to  me  is  a  broken  knee,  or  knees.  This  is  of  course  not 
an  accident  peculiar  to  hunters ;  rather,  indeed,  are  they  ex- 
empt from  it,  which  is  odd,  considering  what  atrocious  hacks 
many  good  hunters  are.  But,  as  such  an  accident  may  happen, 
I  may  as  well  mention  what  I  consider  to  be  the  treatment 
which  brings  the  animol  out  again  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  for  this  is  a  point  of  importance  with  hunters,  whose 
season  of  work  is  limited,  and  to  be  made  the  most  of.  Of 
course  a  very  bad  broken  knee,  which  involves  serious 
damage  to  the  joint,  is  a  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
nearest  good  veterinary  surgeon.  But  a  moderate  case,  in 
which  the  cut  is  not  very  deep,  may  be  managed  at  home, 
thus :  first,  the  wound  must  be  bathed  with  warm  water, 
until  no  dirt  or  gravel  can  by  possibility  be  left  in  it ;  next 
the  horse  should,  after  due  preparation,  have  a  mild  dose  of 
physic,  and  it  will  be  well  to  rack  him  up  for 'the  first  two 
nights,  so  that  (poor  victim !)  he  should  not  lie  down,  and  by 
bending  his  knees  interfere  with  the  healing  process.  Also, 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  keep  the  knee  continually  wet 
with  a  lotion  composed  of  tincture  of  arnica,  two  ounces, 
water,  one  quart.  Arnica  is  a  grand  thing  for  a  bruise,  and 
the  bruise  is  often  the  worst  part  of  a  slightly  broken  knee. 
If  all  goes  on  well,  the  horse  should  be  out  again  in  three 
weeks  or  so,  where  this  treatment  is  followed ;  but,  to  save 
appearances,  he  wiD  require  a  judicious  application  of  some 
cosmetique  for  some  time  to  come.  When  the  chance  of  a 
blemish  is  important,  and  time  is  not  so,  a  very  mild  blister 
has  been  recommended,  which,  by  taking  all  the  hair  off  from 
the  knee,  allows  it  to  grow  again  altogether  and  even ;  and 
no  doubt  this  would  have  the  desired  effect,  but  I  have  never 
tried  it  personalhr,  though  I  have  had  some  experience  of 
broken  knees.  I  have  always  treated  them  as  above,  and 
have  generally  got  off  with  no  blemish  to  speak  of,  and 
several  times  with  none  at  all;  but  this  (the  blemish) 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  original  wound. 
A  very  deep  cut  must  leave  a  mark,  treat  it  how  you  will ; 


but  still  the  arnica  wash  reduces  the  amount  of  the  blemish 
to  the  smallest  possible  extent.  On  no  account  should  a 
bandage  be  put  on  or  near  the  knee,  as  severe  inflammation 
would  be  most  likely  produced  thereby.  Broken  bones  are 
only  to  be  cured  by  a  bullet,  in  the  m^ority  of  cases :  broken 
legs  may  occasionally  be  so  far  mended  that  the  animal  may 
live  and  be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  if  it  be  qualified  for 
such  a  career ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  adult  horse  with  a 
broken  leg  has  ever  been  repaired  to  the  extent  demanded 
for  active  work.  Hunters  are  rather  liable  to  iractures  of  the 
small  bones  of  the  foot,  or  pastern  ;  and  for  such  accidents 
there  is  no  remedy.  A  stiff  joint  is  the  most  favoutuble 
ending  that  can  possibly  be  hoped  for,  and  that  is  not  a  termi- 
nation that  would  please  a  master  who  wished  to  use  his  horse 
for  hunting.  A  broken  neck  speaks  for  itself,  either  in  the  case 
of  the  horse,  or  his  rider ;  so  does  a  broken  back,  which  is  a 
case  for  merciful  destruction.  But  while  on  this  subject,  let 
me  advise  young  sportsmen  to  be  sure  that  their  horse's 
back  really  is  broken,  before  they  have  him  destroyed.  A 
horse  may  faU,  and  he  for  some  time  exactly  as  if  his 
back  were  broken,  when  nothing  of  the  sort  is  the  case ;  and, 
there  are  always  lots  of  "  good  natured  friends "  about, 
who  are  only  too  ready  to  put  a  horse  "  out  of  his  pain," 
when  he  belongs  to  "  another  feUow."  A  horse,  whose  back 
is  r(MUy  broken,  I  do  not  think  suffers  much,  as  he  ia 
paralysed  every  where  behind  the  ftttcture;  so  it  is  no  great 
cruelty  to  wait  untU  a  competent  opinion  can  be  had  before 
proceeding  to  extreme  measures.  "The  test  of  trying  whether 
the  prick  of  a  pin  can  be  felt  b^  the  animal  (of  course  behind 
the  supposed  place  of  injury)  is  not  in&lUble.  I  remember 
a  case  in  point ;  and,  indeed,  I  pride  myself  upon  my  remarks 
being  founded  on  actual  experience.  It  happened  very 
many  years  ago — when  the  young  sportsmen,  for  whose 
benefit  these  lines  are  (with  all  humility)  intended,  were  in 
their  "  berceaunettes,"  if  indeed  they  had  made  their  appear- 
ance at  all — at  a  country  steeplechase  meeting  (it  was  one 
then,  JKHo  it  would  be  a  metropoUtan  one)  a  horse  fell,  and 
lay  where  he  fell.  A  grand  chorus  arose  from  the  excited 
spectators  of  "  His  back  s  broke !  Cut  his  throat !"  (I  don't 
pretend  to  know  whether  the  leaders  of  this  demonstration 
nad  laid  against  the  steed;  possibly  so;  this  occurred  in 
the  dark  ages;  we  can  now  make  "a  dead  'un,"  without 
personal  violence  to  him.)  Well,  this  advice  was  acted 
upon ;  the  poor  horse's  throat  was  cut,  and  in  his  last  agony 
he  rose  to  bis  feet,  and  staggered  a  httle  way.  The  frantic 
delight  of  the  owner,  as  his  horse  thus  demonstrated  that 
his  back  was  as  right  as  that  of  the  elephant  at  "  the  Zoo," 
who  carries  scores  of  children  at  once,  may  be  "  imagined, 
but  not  described."  In  another  steeplechase  I  once  saw  a 
horse  over-jump  himself,  and  fall,  and  lie  with  all  the  wind 
knocked  out  of  him,  with  the  same  recommendations  from 
the  bystanders.  But  the  rider,  who  was  also  the  owner, 
was  a  man  of  patience  and  wisdom,  though  only  a  baby 
comet,  and  he  quietly  surveyed  his  prostrate  steed  for  soma 
minutes,  at  the  close  of  wluch  the  animal  rose,  as  well  as 
he  had  ever  been.  The  juvenile  remounted,  sent  him  along, 
and,  by  a  lucky  chapter  of  accidents,  falls,  and  refusals,  not 
only  caught  up  the  leaders,  but  actually  won  the  race.  A 
very  little  indecision  on  the  part  of  this  youth  would  have 
lost  him  his  horse,  as  the  crowd  were  absolutely  thirsting 
for  his  blood.  Sprains  or  "  ricks  "  of  the  back  are  not 
uncommon.  Sometimes  the  horse  recovers  from  them 
perfectly,  more  often  he  does  not.  In  any  case  advice  of 
the  best  attainable  veterina^  surgeon  should  be  taken. 
Injuries  to  the  back  cannot  be  de^t  with  by  amateurs.  I 
can  call  to  mind  two  instances  of  ricked  backs  at  this 
moment.  Both  accidents  happened  with  hounds,  one  at  a 
brook,  the  other  at  a  fence.  'The  one  horse  was  laid  up  for 
a  long  time,  but  quite  recovered,  and  was  as  good  a  hunter 
as  ever  afterwards,  which  I  take  to  be  an  unusual  instance. 
The  other  recovered  so  far  as  to  go  well  in  hght  harness, 
but  her  hind  action  was  never,  to  my  eye  at  least,  quite  the 
thing.  I  do  not  know  how  she  ended,  but  she  went  in 
harness  for  two  years  aft«r  the  accident.  An  odd  case  of 
injury  to  the  back  occurred  to  the  horse  of  a  friend  of  min«; 
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a  lot  of  hay  trosaes  was  dropped  on  to  his  back  fi-om  a  loft 
window.    He  was  obviously  damaged,  but  recovered  so  as  to 
hunt  aeam ;  but  paralysis  came  on  a  year  after,  and  he  had 
to  be  destroyed.    Affections  of  the  kidneys  often  cause  a 
horse  to  move  as  if  his  back  was  damaged,  but  professional 
advice  shonld  be  sought  in  all  such  cases.    The  common  run 
of  grooms  are  very  fond  of  ascribing  every  abnormal  move- 
ment to  an  ii^ured  back.     I  heard  a  sapi^t  specimen 
suggesting,  some  little  time  ago,  that  the  back  was  injured 
of  a  horse   who  was  roUing  aboHit  rather  oddly  in  single 
harness.     The  fact  was,  the  creature  was  very  groggy  in 
both  fore  feet,  which  anyone  of  common  knowledge  could 
see ;  and  this  caused  him  to  go,  as  it  were,  one  pace  in  front, 
and  another  behind — the  result  being  that  he  rolled  about, 
and  persuaded  this  ignoramus  that  his  spine  was  damaged. 
Other  firactures  are  luckily  rare.      BroKen    ribs  have,  I 
believe,  reunited,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  cas^    A  fractured 
skull    is   not  an   accident  that   anyone  would   expect  to 
happen,  yet  I  have  known  two  cases,  and  both  victims  were 
hunters.     One  got  loose  after  a  fall,  or  at  exercise — I  am  not 
quite  sure  which,  as  I  did  not  see  it,  and  it  is  long  ago ;  she 
ran  her  head  against  a  bough  of  a  tree,  and  was  killed. 
The  other  was  a  hunter,  who  was  being  led  through  a  low 
archway;    being   excited,    he  threw  up  his  head,  struck 
the  brickwork,  and    perished.      Curbs    are  unmistakably 
the  property  of  hunters  and  racehorses,  but  more  instances 
happen  in  the  hunting  than  in  the  training  stable.     Many 
men  who  know  a  thing  or  two  think  but  little  of  them,  and 
I  must  confess  I  have  never  known  a  horse  permanently 
lamed  by  one,  though  they  often  are  lame  for  a  long  time. 
I  have   had,   oddly  enough,  but  one  horse  with  a  curb, 
dnring_  a  somewhat  extended  hunting  career  in  all  sorts  of 
oonntries  ;  but  then  I  never  buy  one  with  "  cnrby  "  hocks. 
Every  role  has  its  exception,  and  I  did  buy  one  once,  but  he 
had  been  fired,  and  was  considered  to  be  repaired.    These 
hocks  stood  qpe  season's  work,  but  sprung  a  fresh  curb  the 
following  winter — a  sufiBcient  proof  of  the  nselessness  of 
firing  curbs.    I  worked  the  animal  all  through  his  recovery, 
after  the  first  infiammation  had  subsided,  stimulating  the 
hock  with  a  sort  of  absorbent  blister  on  the  curb  place. 
The  hock  never  went  agnin  in  two  years'  time,  when  the 
animal  died— I  am  glad  to  say  not  m  my  stable.    Had  I 
another  case,  I  think  I  shonld  apply  Mr.  Clark's  lotion,  the 
"  Nenrasthen,"  &c.,  of  which  I  have  a  very  high  opinion,  and 
indeed  the  only  &ult  I  find  with  it  is  its  absurd  name.    It 
is  capital  for  all  injured  sinews  or  tendons.     A  curb  is  a 
misfortune  which  may  happen  to  any  horse  any  day,  espe- 
cially when  thw  are  shod  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  frog  off 
the  ground.  _  The  injury  being  to  the  perforans  tendon,  or 
its  sheath,  is  I  think  least  Bkely  to  nappen  in  a  severe 
degree  to  a  horse  who  has  Charlier  shoes  behind,  and  whose 
frog  is  consequently  engaged  in  its  proper  duties  of  assisting 
the  tendons.    I  have  known  a  hack  spring  a  curb,  and, 
receiving  no  rest  nor  treatment,  cure  himself;  but  this  was  a 
very  slight  case.     Again,  I  know  a  mare  who  after  every 
hatd  day  presents  an  appearance  in  both  hocks,  which  just 
stops  short  of  being  a  pair  of  curbs.    She  does  not  go  lame ; 
but  with  a  heavier  weight,  or  her  days  coming  quicker 
together,  there  would  be  no  mistake  about  it.    A  high- 
heeled  shoe  is  often  put  on  to  the  foot  of  the  curby  leg,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  makes  very  mnch  difference  to  the  animal. 
I  shoald  prefer  no  shoe  at  all ;  or  if  the  patient  was  shod 
a  la  Charlier,  I  shonld  leave  him  so.    If  I  could  spare  him, 
I  shonld  rest  him ;  if  not,  unless  he  were  very  lame  indeed, 
I  shonld  work  him :  with  a  curb  horses  are  often  lame  one 
day  and  sound  another.    I  should  apply  the  cold  lotion  with 
the  long  name,  keeping  the  bandage  on'  the  right  place  by 
*P?6ce  of  doth,  flannel,  Ac.,  cut  mto  strips  at  the  sides, 
which  strips  are  meant  to  tie  as  strings,  two  above  the  hock, 
the  others  below,  leaving  the  point  of  the  hock  free.    Next 
come  corns.    Some  horses  are  very  subject  to  them  when 
Mod  in  the  common  way.     Horses  with  tips  or  CharUer 
shoes  never  have  them,  as  they  are  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  the  shoe,  and  these  shoes  do  not  approach  the  com  place. 
If  the  horse  be  very  lame,  and  the  usual  style  of  shoeing  be 


adopted,  the  most  simple  plan  is  to  cutoff  the  inside  quarter 
of  the  shoe,  and  leave  the  inside  heel  bare.    The  horse  will 
then  often  go  sound,  and  you  will  have  a  tip  on  one  side  of 
his  foot ;  and  observing  this,  and  that  no  ill  effects  occur,  you 
may  possibly  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  with  a  regular  tip, 
and  his  foot  level,  instead  of  on  one  side,  your  horse  might 
go  better  still.     When  tips  are  worn,  of  course  the  sole  and 
frog  mnst  be  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  neither  they  nor 
the  heels  will  wear  away  too  fest.    Horses  will  go  short  in 
tips  at  first,  of  course.    A  suppurating  com  is  a  case  for  the 
vet.,  so  I  will  offer  ho  suggestions  on  the  subject.    Cracked 
heels  lame  a  horse  sometimes  to  a  very  great  degree,  and 
where  the  groom  is  a  careless  or  ignorant  one  they  are  not 
uncommon.    A  mild  dose  of  physic  and  dressing  with  the 
following  ointment  will  set  most  cases  to  rights: — Super- 
acetate  of  lead  1  drachm,  lard  1  ounce.    Horses  which  are 
kept  on  good  hard  meat  all  the  year  round,  with  occasional 
physic,  have  no  business  to  have  cracked  heels,  and  if  these 
are  not  left  wet  after  work,  they  will  not  be  troubled  with 
them.    By  the  way,  I  have  known  cracked  heels  produced 
by  the  constant  use  of  wet  bandages  in  one  case.    Chronic 
cough  is  quite  a  hunter's  complaint,  though  not  peculiar  to 
thorn.     It  arises  in  most  cases  from  neglect  in  the  first 
instance,  and  there  is  always  the  chance  of  its  ending  in 
roaring.     This  danger  is  reduced  as  much  as  possible  by 
keeping  the  horse  cool  in  his  system.    A  few  carrots  now 
and  then  are  always  good  for  a  horse  suffering  from  chronic 
congh ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  wise  to  give  them  to 
a  horse  doing  hard  work.    A  common  cough   should  be 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  smart  blistering  of  the  throat,  com- 
bined with  diminished  com,  and  the  best  application  for  the 
purpose  is  "  Farrell's  vesicant,"  a  patent  buster  which  is  to 
be  got  of  most  saddlers  now,  and  which  raises  a  blister 
in  a  few  seconds,  ceasing  to  give  pain  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  whole  thing  does  not  occupy  much  more  than  five 
minutes,  and,  though  the  pain  is  sharp  while  it  lasts,  it 
worries  the  horse  less  than  the  comparatively  slow  action 
of  a  mustard  embrocation.     If  a  little  of  it  gets  on  to  the 
groom's  hand,  it  will  give  him  a  lesson  concerning  the  sen- 
sation of  a  blister,  which  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  him  from  recommending  blisters  to  be  applied 
on  all  occasions  to  horses.     Capped  hocks  do  not  lame  the 
horse,  and  therefore  need  no  consideration  here.     Contracted 
feet  are  not  a  cause  but  an  effect  of  lameness — any  foot  lame- 
ness may  produce  them ;  but  we  will  consider  those  to  which 
hunters  arfe  most  liable  presently.    Cutting  and  brushing 
are  very  common  faults  among  hunters ;  hitting  the  legs, 
too,  is  a  thing  by  no  means  unknown.     A  horse  inclined  to 
brush  or  hit  himself  may  not  do  it  whUe  he  is  comparatively 
fresh ;  so  as  a  hack  or  in  harness,  the  same  animal  might 
be  free  firom  the  fault  who  as  a  hunter  would  be  guilty  of 
it  to  a  disgusting  extent.    For  it  is  a  "  disgusting "  sen- 
sation to  the  rider  when  his  horse  hits  his  fetlock,  and  then 
goes  almost  on  three  legs  for  more  or  less  distance,  and  just 
as  the  pain  is  subsiding  repeats  the  performance.     Nor  can 
it  be  pleasant  to  the  horse.    Hunters  do  this  more  than 
other  norses,  because  they  are  ridden  long  distances  on  the 
road  when  they  are  tired,  and  when  their  failingspirits  are 
rendered  still  lower  by  leaving  the  hounds  and  other  horses. 
Now,  a  hack  is  never  ridden  till  he  is  as  tired  as  a  hunter 
after  a  long  day,  with  twelve  miles  or  more  to  go  home,  and 
also   he  has  not  to  undergo  the  dispiriting  operation  of 
leaving  the  honnds  and  plodding  his  weary  way  home  alone. 
To  begin  with  cutting  of  the  fetlock,  and  the  remedies  for 
it :  A  horse  who  absolutely  cuts  in  front  is  more  than  objec- 
tionable, he  is  unsafe ;  but  luckily  there  are  not  many  such, 
and  those  which  answer  this  description  must  be  ridden  in 
boots.    When  the  fetlock  only  is  struck,  a  common  "dealer's 
boot,"  which  goes  all  round  the  joint,  is  best,  as  it  cannot 
slip  round ;  or  rather  it  can,  but  in  doing  so  it  leaves  no  part 
unprotected.     It  mnst  be  fastened  with  a  broad  tape,  or 
strap  and  bnckle ;  a  narrow  one  will  cut  the  skin_.    A  horse 
who  hits  a  splint  or  the  sinew  must  be  ridden  in  boots  or 
bandages.    I  much  prefer  the  latter,  as  when  properly  put 
on  they  will  not  chafe  the  leg,  and  their  protective  power 
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may  be  much  increased  by  placiog  a  strip  of  stout  felt 
between  the  inner  and  outer  folds  of  the  bandage,  cut  to  the 
shape  of  the  leg.  This  will  not  stir,  and  wiu  give  all  the 
benefit  of  a  stout  boot  without  any  of  its  drawbacks ;  and 
to  the  use  of  boots  there  are  several.  India-rubber  ones 
alternately  contract  and  expand,  sometimes  pinching  the 
horse's  leg,  and  then  again  becoming  so  loose  as  to  admit 
no  end  of  mud  and  chafe  the  skin ;  whilst  leather  ones 
become  as  hard  as  boards;  and  the  best,  the  cloth  faced  with 
leather,  do  this  a  little,  and  also  allow  much  more  mud  to 
get  to  the  skin  under  the  boot  than  bandages  do.  The 
latter  properly  put  on  and  tied  will  never  shift  or  come  off, 
but  if  the  groom  mistrusts  his  ability  in  adjusting  them,  he 
had  better  put  a  few  stitches  and  sew  them  on.  Speedy 
cutting  is  a  vile  trick.  Some  horses  do  it  when  they  are 
over-fresh,  from  wildly  flourishing  their  legs  about,  others 
when  they  are  tired,  while  some  treasures  are  to  be  found 
who  always  do  it.  Proper  shoeing  may  modify  this  fault, 
but  a  horse  who  speedy-cuts  in  his  milop  is  never  saie 
without  a  boot.  A  stiff  leather  boot  wiU  protect  the  injured 
j»rt,  but  the  better  plan  is  to  put  a  common  india-rubber 
ring  boot  on  to  the  offending  foot,  between  the  fetlock  and 
the  coronet ;  this  will  fend  off  the  blow,  and  is  in  every  way 
preferable  to  a  high  boot,  which  must  needs  possess  the  dis- 
advantages enumerated  above. 

As  to  cutting  behind,  I  must  have  another  turn  at  what 
my  readers  probably  consider  a  "  cuckoo  cry,"  viz.,  the 
Charlier  shoe.  But  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  since  I 
have  used  this  shoe  behind,  three  different  horses  of  mine 
have  at  different  times  ceased  to  brush,  who  did  it  before  they 
were  so  shod.  Other  ways  of  preventing  this  disagreeable 
action  there  are.  To  put  a  three-quarter  shoo  on  behind 
is  generally  efficacious ;  if  cutting  off  the  inside  quarter 
does  not  cure  the  evil,  tiy  cutting  off  the  outside,  and  that 
will  in  almost  all  cases  effect  a  cure,  but  of  i  ourse  the  foot 
is  on  one  side,  which  cannot  be  desirable.  Boots  almost 
always  cut  the  hind  fetlock,  and,  lame  the  horse  until  they 
are  taken  off.  If  they  extend  a  little  above  the  fetlock 
joint,  and  fasten  with  two  or  more  buckles,  they  will  be  less 
likely  to  do  this  sort  of  damage,  as  the  lower  &stening  may 
be  looser  than  it  otherwise  could.  While  on  this  subject 
overreaches  may  as  well  be  considered.  With  the  inside 
edge  of  the  hind  shoe  bevelled  well  off,  or  with  a  CharUer 
shoe  let  well  in,  they  ought  not  to  occur,  in  the  form  of  a  cut  at 
least,  though  the  blow  will  be  the  same,  and  a  bruised  heel  the 
result.  StiU,  a  blow  is  better  than  a  cut.  I  have,  oddly  enough, 
had  only  two  overreach  cuts  in  the  last  six  seasons ;  but  this 
is  good  luck,  and  I  may  have  two  more  the  next  two  days 
that  I  hunt.  One  of  these  wae  done  with  the  common  shoe ; 
the  other  with  a  Charlier  shoe  badly  put  on,  not  let  in,  and 
left.sharp  at  the  inside  edge.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  saw 
this  last  article  for  the  first  time  after  the  accident,  owing  to 
uncontrollable  circumstances.  An  overreach  high  up,  above 
the  heel  in  fact,  is  a  case  for  professional  advice ;  but  the 
common  can  be  well  treated  at  home,  by  frequent  bathing 
with  arnica  and  water ;  a  very  loose  flap  of  skin  may  be  cut 
off.  These  mishaps  seldom  lame  the  horse,  so  he  can  do  his 
exercise  while  the  case  progresses — a  great  point,  as  idleness 
in  the  season  is  most  prejudicial  to  a  hunter's  future  well 
doing.  Do  not  hunt  him  again  before  the  cut  is  healed,  as 
another  blow  on  the  bad  place  would  make  a  serious  affair  of 
what  should  be  comparatively  a  trifling  one — at  all  events,  a 
business  of  ten  days,  say.  An  overreach  on  the  sinew  is 
beyond  home  treatment,  as  the  cut  if  deep  will  require  to  be 
sewn  up,  and  I  never  yet  saw  a  groom  who  could  oe  trusted 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

For  cuts  and  wounds,  to  which  horses  specially  in  wall 
countries  are  exposed,  nothing  is  better  than  a  little  Friars' 
balsam  and  a  good  deal  of  patience.  Bad  feeders  have  no 
business  in  a  small  stud  -,  if  one  finds  his  way  there,  the  best 
plan  is  to  leave  him  quiet  in  his  box,  and  never  disturb  or 
approach  him  more  than  can  be  helped.  Many  horses  who 
feed  badly  during  the  day  will  eat  up  at  night  any  amount, 
in  reason,  that  is  given  to  them.  Bad  feeders  are  generally 
excitable,  nervous  animftls — ^not  at  all  the  style  of  steed 


suitable  for  a  man  who  wants  to  see  a  maximum  of  sport  at  a 
minimum  of  expenditure.    I  have  had  very  few  bad  feeders 
myself;  indeed,  that  is  a  quality  I  always  avoid  in  buying  as 
much  as  possible,  as  I  never  have  found  a  way  of  mitigating 
the  evil.  Leaving  them  quiet  is  about  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  for  them  if  they  are  nervous  ones,  also  feeding  them 
always  at  regular  intervals.     "  Nimrod,"  in  his  "  Condition 
of  Hunters,"  speaks  of  giving  a  bad  feeder  a  teaspoonful  of 
cayenne  pepper ;  but  this  could  hardly  be  administered  every 
day,  and  some  horses  will  be  off  their  feed  for  a  week  aAer  a 
hard  day.    Of  course,  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  breath  for  a 
buyer  to   ask  whether  the  horse  he  is  looking  at  feeds  well, 
but  a  pretty  good  guess  may  be  made  by  the  look  of  the 
animaL     Washy  ones  generally  show  their  quality  more  or 
less  in  their  appearance,  unless  they  are  tremendously  "  mads 
up  "  for  sale.  Let  us  next  consider  the  feet.  About  the  worst 
thing  that  can  befaU  a  hunter  is  an  attack  of  fever  in  the 
feet.    A  horse  who  is  fit  to  go  "  ought "  not  to  be  subject  to 
such  a  chance ;  but  a  great  many  hunters  are  ridden  hard  to 
hounds  when  they  «re  anything  but  fit.     My  own  experience 
of  this  very  unpleasant  malady  is  limited  to  two  cases  ;  and 
here  is  their  history.     One  resulted  from  riding  a  horse,  who 
was  not  in  condition,  through  "  the  rtm  of  the  season."    The 
proceeding  would  have  been  inexcusable  had  it  been  inten- 
tional ;  but  it  was  the  fault  of  the  second  horseman,  who  lost 
himself  before  the  second  fox  was  found,  the  good  run  being 
with  him  (the  second  fox).    The  result  of  l&s  day's  work 
was  an  attack  of  general  inflammation,   which  dropped 
into  the   feet  on  the   second  day.    The   mare  was  bled 
copiously,  and  her  shoes  were  taken  off;  she  also  stood 
for  a  week  on  wet  clay  during  the  day;  she  never  cared 
much  about  lying  down  during  the  attack ;  and  in  seven 
weeks  she  was    sound  and  at    work  again.     She  never 
had  a  relapse,  although  her  work  was  all  on  the  road,  and 
I  rode  her  for  more  than  three  years,  after  the  occurrence, 
as  a  hack,  and  also  worked  her  in  harness.    I  never  hunted 
her  again ;    indeed,  she  was   not  a  huntei*,  though  she 
might  have  been  a  first-class  one  had  she  been  used  aa 
such.     The  other  case  was  that  of  a  four-year-old  horse, 
who  had  a  bad  attack  of  fever  in  the  feet  after  a  long 
but  not  hard  day,  two  days  after  the  day's  hunting.  He  \a.j 
down  for  two  days  or  three,  I  am  not  quite  sure  which,  as  it 
was  a  long  time  ago.    The  veterinary  surgeon  who  treated 
him  would  not  bleed  him,  but  gave  him  a  strong  dose  of 
physic,  and  rest  of  course,  his  shoes  being  taken  off.     In  a 
month's  time  he  was  so  sound  that  I  rode  him  with  hounds 
again,  the  result  of  which  indiscretion  was  a  second  attack, 
worse  than  the  first.   I  then  threw  him  up  for  three  months, 
and  blistered  his  coronets  repeatedly.  He  then  did  a  few  days' 
hunting,  with  no  iU  effect,  and  carried  a  whipper-in  for  two 
seasons  after  that — being  none  the  worse  for  Ms  illness,  any 
more  than  was  the  mare ;  but  he  required  a  little  extra  care 
in  his  feeding  and  condition  generally.    The  cause  of  his 
attack  was  that  the  groom  had,  contrary  to  all  orders  and 
precedent,  been  giving  him  beans.     Now,  I  think  no  hunter 
under  six  years  of  age  ought  ever  to  touch  a  bean,  and  if  they 
wait  till  they  are  seven  before  making  acquaintance  with  thf* 
vegetable,  so  much  the  better.  For  old  horses  they  are  excel- 
lent in  most  cas^,  but  there  are  exceptions  even  here.    I 
was  decidedly  fortunate  in  the  termination  of  both  these 
cases,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  luck  is  common, 
as  shedding  of  the  hoof  is  not  an  unusual  ending  to  the  ill- 
ness, and  perhaps  dropping  of  the  coffin-bone  to  follow  that. 
I  knew  a  case   in  wnich  a  mare  lost  both  her  hoofs  in 
ftaat,  and  in  time  they  were  replaced  by  an  equally  good 
pair,  and  she  fetched  a  long  price  with  the  new  feet ;  but 
this  is  a  very  unusual  case,  the  new  feet  being  seldom  good 
for  much.     I  should  always  advise  bleeding  in  the  first  stage 
of  laminitis ;  had  my  young  horse  been  bled,  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  had  the  relapse  which  he  did  have.    When  the 
inflammation  has  subsided  blister  the  coronets  sharply  all 
round,  and  shoe  the  horse,  when  he  is  shod,  either  with  a  bar 
shoe,  a  Charlier,  or  a  tip — ^anything,  in  fact,  which  will 
divide  the  weight  between  the  sole,  heels,  frog,  and  lamina, 
instead  of  making  the  latter  carry  the  whole  weight  of  the 
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horse,  irhich  the  common  mode  of  shoeing  almost  invariably 
does.  Many  old  hunters  suffer  from  chronic  fevet  in  the 
feet.  The  aiction  of  such  horses  plainly  shows  the  nature  of 
the  complaint,  as  they  go  as  much  as  possible  on  their  heels, 
to  relieve,  if  they  can,  the  laminae.  Bhstering  the  coronet 
diverts  the  inflammatio"n,  and  these  horses,  above  all  others, 
should  be  shod  as  I  have  just  directed.  Tips  are  easier  managed 
in  remote  country  districts  than  Charlier  shoes,  and  I  rewly 
think  they  are  as  efiective. 

I  speak  hitherto  only  of  the  fore  feet,  bat  no  horse  ever 
yet  had  laminitis  behind  only,  although  cases  have  now  and 
then  occorred,  but  very  seldom,  where  all  four  feet  were 
affected.  In  the  acute  laminitis  putting  the  feet  in  hot 
water  affords  relief,  by  softening  the  horn;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  do  this  when  both  feet  are  affected,  unless  you 
have  a  bath  for  the  purpose.  When  it  can  be  managed, 
bleeding  at  the  toe  gives  local  as  well  as  general  relief; 
bleeding  in  the  neck  naturally  affords  the  latter  only.  Many 
horses  are  never  again  sound  in  their  feet  after  an  attack 
of  laminitis,  but  this  is  an  eviT  to  be  dreaded  rather  than 
ex])ected.  as  a  natural  consequence.  Laminitis  was  called 
"  founder  "  by  our  forefathers ;  they  also  had  an  imaginary 
disease  in  their  list  called  "chest  founder,"  which  was 
really  foot  lameness,  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  decreased 
from  want  of  use  of  the  arms  and  fore  legs  generally. 
The  symptoms  of  acute  fever  in  the  feet  are  quite  unmis- 
takable ;  the  most  prominent  is  the  position  in  which  the 
horse  stands.  He  leans  back,  with  his  fore  feet  put  as  far  as 
possible  in  front  of  him,  and  bears  all  his  weight  on  the 
nind  lees.  This  attitude  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  pro- 
fessional assistance  should  be  sought  at  once.  In  its  absence 
bleeding  can  do  no  harm,  unless  it  be  overdone;  about  a 
gallon  of  blood  is  an  average  quantity  to  take  from  a  horse 
suffering  trom  fever  in  the  feet.  If  the  horse  be  bled  at  the 
toe — which  the  blacksmith  can  generally  manage  to  do  well 
enough — the  shoe  will  have  to  oe  tacked  on  again,  in  order 
to  keep  in  its  place,  whatever  has  been  used  (tow  gene- 
rally) to  stop  the  bleeding.  The  worst  case  of  chronic 
fever  in  the  feet  that  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  a  light  harness 
mare ;  she  was  bought  at  Tattersall's,  being  to  all  appear- 
ance sound,  and  possessed  of  the  most  extravagant  trotting 
action.  This  action  soon  decreased  when  she  cjime  to  work ; 
then  she  used  to  come  out  going  short,  and  work  sound ; 
and  finally  she  could  not  work  at  all.  Then  she  was  turned 
out  to  grass  for  five  years,  and,  being  the  screw  I  describe, 
her  sapient  owner  bred  four  foals  from  her,  selecting  a 
roarer  as  the  sire.  One  foal,  by  the  way,  died  at  two  years 
old ;  anotiier  had  his  dam's  complaint  from  the  end  of  the 
first  month  he  was  worked,  besides  being  the  worst  roarer 
I  ever  heard ;  the  third  is  still  going,  and  is  sound  in  his 
feet,  though  a  fearful  roarer;  and  the  fourth  was  disposed  of 
at  the  dam's  foot,  with  her.  This  gentleman  never  ceases 
to  declare  that  breeding  horses  does  not  pay  !  One  would 
think  that  a  winter's  run,  let  alone  five  of  them,  would  have 
done  something  for  the  mare's  feet,  but  she  got  very  little 
better,  if  any.  I  may  as  w%ll  mention  that  she  was  bare- 
footed all  this  time.  Pumiced  foot  is  often  the  result  of 
fever  in  the  feet.  I  should  fancy  that  the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  standing  the  horse  barefoot  upon  "  pit<ihing "  might  do 
good  here,  and  a  system  of  shoeing  that  aSows  of  frog 
pressure  might  prevent  a  relapse,  but  I  cannot  speak  from 
actual  experience.  _  General  inflammation  often  ends  in 
fever  of  the  feet ;  it  is  a  case  for  the  vet.  and  above  my 
powers  •  of  advice.  Bleeding,  however,  is  a  safe  mode  of 
treatment  in  all  cases  of  inflammation.  Inflammation  of 
the  lungs  may  be  brought  on  by  standing  about  after  a 
quick  gallop — while  a  fox  is  being  bolted,  for  example. 
Bleeding  and  blistering  are  the  chief  remedies  to  be  applied, 
but  the  veterinary  surgeon  must  direct  this,  and  by  no 
means  the  groom,  the  farrier,  or  the  village  cow  doctor. 
Big  legs  are  very  common  amongst  hunters;  sometimes 
they  are  to  be  reduced,  sometimes  the  contrary.  If  they 
do  not  lame  the  horse,  they  are  best  let  alone.  They  are 
often  the  result  of  indiscriminate  blistering.  A  leg  blisteriBd 
while  inflammation  still  exists  in  it  is  very  likmy  to  be  a 


permanent  blemish  in  this  way.  At  the  same  they  (big 
■  legs)  sometimes  become  fine  of  their  own  accord,  after  being 
out  of  shape  for  perhaps  two  seasons ;  but  in  such  cases 
there  has  oeing  no  bony  deposit.  Bony  enlargements  of 
anything  like  long  standing  are  best  let  alone,  tne  remedy 
bemg  often  worse  than  the  disease.  If  the  horse  is  ab- 
solutely lamed  by  them,  that  is  another  thing  altogether ; 
but  then  professional  advice  will  be  advisable. 

Navicular  disease  is  an  aflBiction  common  to  all  horses,  and 
it  will  be  so  as  long  as  the  frog,  which  is  meant  to  protect 
the  navicular  bone,  is  pared  away,  or  allowed  to  dimmish  of 
its  own  accord,  which  it  will  do  when  the  foot  is  improperly 
treated  and  shod.  Horses  with  weak  feet,  and  wno  nave 
always  large  frogs,  are  least  liable  to  the  disease.  I  am 
told  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  veterinary  surgeons 
(Mr  Stafiley,  of  Leamington)  has  stated  it  to  l>e  his  con- 
viction that  horses  shod  a  la  Charlier  will  never  have 
navicular  disease,  and  certainly  they  ought  to  have  the  best 
possible  chance  of  avoiding  it.  When  the  disease  exists  it  is 
perhaps  less  prejudicial  to  a  hunter  than  to  any  other  horse, 
as  his  work  is  on  soft  ground,  and  I  have  Imown  several 
horses  hunt  for  season  after  season  with  it.  It  is  not  to  be 
cured,  I  firmly  believe,  after  it  is  once  well  established. 
The  horse  who  suffers  from  it  almost  always  points  his  toe 
in  the  stable,  in  a  manner  that  must  be  &niiliar  to  every 
one.  He  also  goes  on  his  toe  as  much  as  possible,  thereby 
wearing  away  the  front  of  his  shoe.  The  old-fashioned 
notion  was  that  neglecting  to  pare  the  sole  of  the  horse's 
foot  was  one  cause  of  this  disease,  and  a  very  far-fetched 
theoiT  it  was.  Although  all  horses  had  their  soles  pared, 
the  msease  flourished;  time  will  show  whether  treatment 
the  reverse  of  this  will  ward  off  the  evil.  No  shoeing 
wiU  make  a  horse  go  sound  who  is  lame  with  navicular. 
"  Nerving "  will  do  so  of  course,  but  at  a  great  risk.  A 
nerved  horse  will  bang  his  foot  about  until  he  literally 
knocks  it  to  pieces,  breaks  some  internal  bone,  or  ruptures 
some  important  organ.  Also,  if  he  picks  up  a  nail,  or  ex- 
periences any  similar  accident,  he  cannot  inform  you  of  the 
fact  by  going  lame,  and  any  amount  of  mischief  may  ensue. 
Also  nerved  horses  are  neither  safe  nor  pleasant  to  ride, 
and  there  is  an  ever-present  chance  of  their  losing  the 
nerved  foot  altogether,  I  knew  a  hunte^  and  a  capital  one 
was  he,  who  hunted  for  five  seasons  with  one  foot  nerved ; 
but  latterly,  the  nerve  must  have  reunited,  as  he  used  to  be 
lame.  His  end  was  rupture  of  the  perforans  tendon,  and 
death,  of  course. 

Horses  with  navicular  disease  are  always  getting  worse, 
slowly  perhaps,  but  surely.  If  I  had  such  a  one,  and  he 
were  a  good  horse,  I  should  work  him  as  long  as  I  could, 
and  then  shoot  him.  The  very  small  sum  for  which  a  lame 
horse  can -be  sold  ought  not  to  weigh,  even  with  the  poorest 
owner,  against  the  misery  to  which  the  poor  animal  is  con- 
demned by  being  sold  to  the  only  sort  of  person  who  buys 
lame  horses.  Another  very  common  ailment  among  hunters 
is  ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilages.  This  is  said  to  be 
caused  sometimes  by  a  sprain,  but  I  think  it  is  more  com- 
monly the  result  of  bad  shoeing.  The  effect  is  simply  to 
turn  the  cartilage  of  the  heel  into  bone.  While  the  change 
is  progressing  the  horse  is  generally  lame.  When  it  is 
penected,  the  horse  may  be  sound,  but  he  will  always  go  in 
a  stilty  manner,  with  no  spring,  so  to  speak,  in  his  action. 
"When  the  disease  commences  it  is  generally  curable.  The 
horse  goes  short,  or  lame,  more  or  less,  and  the  groom  will 
very  Ukely  ascribe  the  misfortune  to  a  com,  a  splint,  or  any- 
thing in  the  world  but  the  true  cause.  Feel  the  heels  of 
your  horse  above  the  coronet.  If  they  are  perfectly  springy 
and  elastic,  they  are  all  right,  but  u  they  feel  hard  any- 
where, like  bone  or  stone,  they  are  wrong — ossification 
has  commenced.  Blister  the  heels,  for  two  inches  above 
the  coronet,  with  biniodide  of  mercury  1  drachm,  lard 
16  drachms  (mix).  When  the  scurf  caused  by  this  applica- 
tion comes  off,  repeat  it ;  meanwhile  have  your  horse  shod 
with  tips  and  exercised  moderately.  Taken  in  time,  the 
disease  is  to  be  checked — at  least,  I  have  succeeded  in 
doing  BO  in  three  different  cases  in  the  last  two  years ;  but 
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THE  FIELD  QUABTBBLT 


I  ascribe  my  success  cUefly  to  the  use  of  the  tips  and 
Charlier  shoe,  both  of  which  I  have  tried.  King  bone  is  a 
more  visible  affection  of  the  same  nature.  The  treatment  is 
the  same ;  sometimes,  however,  firing  is  requisite,  and  that 
even  is  not  a  certain  cure.  Luckily,  it  is  not  a  very  common 
complaint  with  hunters,  and  does  not  always  lame  the  horse, 
in  which  latter  case  of  course  it  should  be  let  alone. 

Next  we  come  to  one  of  the  most  common  maladies  of  the 
hunting  stable,  and  one  that  I  have  never  seen  mentioned 
in  print — I  allude  to  "  mud  fever."  It  is  not  dangerous, 
as  it  never  kills  a  horse,  but  it  sometimes  lames  them,  and, 
if  the  master  goes  in  at  all  for  appearances,  it  keeps  the 
steed  at  home.  It  is  very  curious  that  no  veterinary  writer 
has,  to  my  knowledge  at  least,  ever  alluded  to  this  affec- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  an  article  on  it  which  appeared  in 
the  Field.  This  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  is  an 
affection  of  modem  date,  as  even  "  Nimrod,"  that  most 

Eractical  of  writers  upon  stable  subjects,  never  mentions  it. 
o  one  would  think  that  it  was  a  new  thing,  and  theory 
would  suggest  that  it  has  arisen  since  dipping  the  hunter 
became  general.  lean  remember  theexistence  of  suchan  affec- 
tion for  the  best  part  of  twenty  years,  and  I  am  in  a  position 
to  say  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  clipping  or  smgeing, 
as  I  have  had  a  mare  attacked  who  was  hunting  with  her 
winter  coat  on.  I  ascribe  it  to  general  foulness  of  the  sys- 
tem, arising  ii-om  hard  work,  stimulating  food,  and  heats 
and  chills.  New  oats  are  said  to  be  a  predisposing  cause, 
but,  although  I  have  occasionally  been  obliged  to  give 
hunters  (after  Christmas)  oats  of  the  last  harvest,  I  have 
never  found  them  cause  mud  fever,  although  they  are  other- 
wise objectionable.  Horses  who  have  been  summered  at 
grass  are  specially  liable  to  it.  Washing  hunters  on  their 
return  home  with  hot  water  is  said  to  cause  it  as  well ;  but 
foulness  of  habit,  or,  in  other  words,  want  of  physic,  is,  I  am 
persuaded,  the  true  cause.  Since  I  have  left  off  giving  my 
horses  green  meat  in  the  summer,  I  have  never  had  a  spot 
of  mud  fever  on  any  of  them.  But  each  horse  has  two  doses 
of  physic  between  his  beginning  exercise  and  Christmas 
each  year,  one  about  the  middle  or  end  of  February,  and  one 
on  leaving  off  hunting.  My  doses  are,  however,  very  mild, 
as  I  depend  chiefly  on  the  preparation,  and  never  give  more 
than  4  drachms  of  aloes,  often  only  3 ;  this,  of  course,  depending 
on  the  constitution  of  the  individual  horse.  Little  time  is  lost 
by  these  mild  doses,  as  the  horse  can  hunt  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  physic  has  "  set " — sometimes  even  sooner.  This 
is  my  mode  of  prevention  of  mud  fever.  The  cure  is  the 
physic,  better  late  than  never,  and  a  little  rest.  Wlien  there 
IS  much  soreness  of  the  parts  where  the  hair  has  come  off, 
an  application  of  fuller  s  earth  is  cooling  and  efficacious. 
When  the  skin  peels  off  between  the  fore  l6gs,  the  horse  is 
quite  lamed  by  the  soreness  thereby  produced,  and  goes  as 
it  he  were  stumped  up  for  Ufe.  A  horse  with  mud  fever  all 
over  him  is  a  disgusting  object,  and  continues  to  be  one 
until  his  summer  coat  begins  to  come,  and  then  for  a  time 
he  looks  still  worse,  being  all  over  patches.  The  disease,  if 
it  may  be  called  so,  generally  appears  at  the  time  when  the 
winter  coat  has  ceased  to  grow,  and  before  the  new  coat 
has  begun.  But  I  have  seen  it  appear  before  Christmas, 
and  this  was  the  case  in  which  it  appeared  on  an  undipped 
mare,  and  after  her  third  dajy's  hunting.  Horses  that  are  not 
working  hard  do  not  have  it — at  least,  very  seldom.  It  is  those 
who  are  coming  out  in  their  turn  all  the  season,  though,  who 
are  most  liable  to  it.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  a  dose 
of  physic  immediately  on  the  appearMice  of  the  first  spot. 
Boanng,  whistling,  &c.,  I  say  nothing  of,  as,  though  they 
are  the  hunter's  greatest  betes  noire,  they  are  incurable.  A 
man  who  buys  a  roarer  without  knowing  it  is  a  "  muff; " 
one  who  sells  one  without  mentioning  the  failing,  a  rogue. 
Sprains  are  a  great  bore  in  the  hunting  stable.  I  don't 
know  anything  much  better  than  rest  and  cooling  applica- 
tions for  them,  though  a  vet.  often  manages  to  run  up 
a  fair-sized  bill  for  embrocations  and  liniments,  which  he 
considers  beneficial.  Sprains  of  the  shoulder  are  generally 
imaginary ;  when  the  groom  cannot  otherwise  account  for 
lameness,  he  declares  it  to  be  there.    I  have,  however, 


known  several  cases  of  lameness  from  felling  on  the  point 
of  the  shoulder,  or  from  a  blow  received  there,  and  these 
are  very  troublesome  affairs,  and  often  incurable.  Veterinary 
assiijl^oe  is  here  demanded,  bat  rest  is  the  great  thing. 
For  sprains  of  the  back  sinew,  which  are  of  all  degrees, 
I  know  of  no  better  application  than  the  absurdly  named 
lotion  which  I  have  alluded  to  above.    Many  people  advise 
the  wearing  of  a  high-heeled  shoe  in  these  cases ;  I  should 
prefer  no  shoe  at  all.    Firing  injured  sinews  is  only  too 
common  a  remedy.    I  had  rather  try  the  rest  ne<;essitated 
by  the  firing  alone,  without  the  pain  to  the  horse  of  the 
operation.    A  horse  fired  on  the  fore  legs  loses  more  or  less 
the  action  of  them,  even  if  the  blemish  is  not  considered. 
Frog  pressure  is  the  secret  of  clean  fore  legs.    My  idea 
that  firing  fore  legs  is  not  a  certain  improvement,  is  rather 
confirmed  by  the  pi-actice  of  the   racing  stable.      As  a 
general  rule  it  voBj  be  said  that  no  race-horse  is  of  any  use 
after  he  has  been  m-ed.  However,  many  hunters  will  be  fired 
on  the  back  sinews,  whatever  a  miriority  of  horse  owners  may 
think  on  the  subject.    Now,  though  I  do  not  approve  of 
firing  sinews,  I  do  approve  of  the  use  of  the  iron  for  bony 
excrescences  when  they  are  first  appearing.     For  spavins 
I  believe  firing  is  the  most  effectual  remedy.     If  a  horse 
is  lamed  by  a  spavin  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  if  be 
be  sound  enough  to  work  at  all  I  should  not  rest  him  ;  that 
is,  supposing  that  he  goes  sound  when  he  has  travelled  a 
moderate    distance.       I    should  after  each  day's  hunting 
blister  the  hock  with  some  absorbent — perhaps  the  ointment 
recommended  in  the  case  of  ring-bone  is  as  good  as  any, 
though  it  is  very  mild,  according  to  some  people's  notions — 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  I  should  have  the  hocks  fired. 
But  there  is  no  occasion  to  score  the  hocks  all  over,  as  a 
few  lines  drawn  on  the  spavin  place  answer  every  purpose, 
and  of  course  heal  quicker,  with  hardly  any  blemish  to 
follow;  also  the  horse  need  not  be  cast,  which  is  a  great 
point  gained.    Many  horses  have  injured  themselves  for 
life  in  struggling  when  thrown  down ;  the  back  has  often 
been  damagal  in  this  way.    SpUnts  generally  go  away  of 
themselves  sooner  or  later;  if  they  interfere  with  the  sinew, 
the  same  ointment  would  suit  them  as  has  been  mentioned 
above.    I  think  I  have  already  said  that  a  cabbi«e  leaf  is  a 
mild  but  effective  sweating  bUster  for  a  splint.     Sore  backs 
are  a  tremendous  nuisance  when  they  occ or  inahunting  stable, 
and  some  horses  are  much  more  liable  to  them  than  others. 
For  their  prevention  the  stuffing  of  the  saddle  should  be  care- 
fully looked  to;  the  back  of  the  horse,   under  the  saddle, 
should  never  be  clipped ;  and  the  saddle  should  not  be  taken 
off  too  soon  after  the  horse  comes  in.    When  the  skin -is 
broken  the  clothing  must  be  kept  off  the  place,  and  salt 
and  water  applied.    This,  with  time,  generally  effects  a  cure. 
A  "  bit-fast     is  better  attended  to  by  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon.   Liatdy  a  contrivance  which  promises  to  do  away 
with  sore  backs  has  been  invented ;  it  is  a  leather  saddle 
cloth,  pohshed  and  smooth  on  the  side  which  touches  the 
horse,  and  I  was  lately  assured  by  a  gentleman  that  a  horse 
of  his  had  recovered  from  a  eofe  back — that  is,  that  the  back 
had  healed — ^without  rest,  and  merely  by  the  use  of  this 
article  under  the  saddle ;  but  I  presume  that  the  sore  had 
begun  to  heal  over  before  the  horse  was  ridden.  As  a  preven- 
tion I  think  it  will  be  found  capital.    Stubs  and  thorns  are 
peculiarly  the  property  of  hunters,  and  a  great  bore  they  are. 
A  stub  in  the  foot  or  fetlock  demands  more  scientific  treat- 
ment than  the  groom  can  give,  and  so  may  a  thorn  if  it  be 
allowed  to  remMn  in.    After  a  day's  huntmg  the  legs  and 
joints  should  be  thoroughly  well  searched  for  thorns,  and 
when  the  skin  is  wet  they  are  much  more  easily  discovered 
than  when  the  hair  is  dry.    When  found  they  must  be 
taken  out  whole  if  possible,  and  a  pair  of  tweezers  will 
usuaUy  effect  this.    Sometimes  the  skin  will  have  to  be  slit 
up  a  little  to  get  at  the  thorn ;  this  can  be  done  easily 
enough  as  a  rule,  but  there  ace  localities,  such  as  the  knee, 
where  a  groom  must  not  run  risks  of  this  kind.    When  the 
point  of  a  thorn  is  deeply  seated  and  inaccessible,  it  will  be 
got  rid  of  by  suppuration ;  but  sometimes  it  will  be  a  long 
time  first,  and  I  should  not  rest  the  horse  if  he  can  work — ^by 
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which  I  mean  if,  as  in  the  case  of  spavin,  he  "  works  sound." 

Work  will  hasten  suppuration.     Bran  poultices,  too,  should 

be  applied  to  the  place  where  a  thorn  is  supposed  to  be, 

if  it  Mm  be  done ;  but  of  Course  \ihere  are  places  where  they 

cannot  be  kept  steady:    If  the  thorn  be  in  the  knee  and  the 

pain  and  swelluig  great,  hot  fomentations  are  advisable,  and 

rest  ontU  suppuration  begins.    After  a  hard  day,  when 

gmel  cannot  ckb  had,   water  with  just  the  chill  taken   off 

18  most  refreshing  to  the  tired  hunter,  but  if  it  be  too  warm 

it  will  produce  scouring.     When  the  day  has  been  so  hard 

as  reaUy  to  distress  the  horse,  he  should  be  "  done  up  "  as 

(quickly  as  possible,  have  his  gruel  and  plenty  of  mash,  but 

httle  com ;  and  it  will  be  wise,  if  his  feet  have  been  knocked 

about  by  jumping  into  roads  or  otherwise,  to  place  them  in 

poultices  for  the  night.    His  legs  will  be  benefited  by  being 

enveloped  in  hot  bandages,  and  some  more  gruel  last  thing 

will   not    hurt  him  if  he  will  drink  it.     Next  day  twentv 

minutes'  leading  in  hand,  with  plenty  of  water,  not  too  cold, 

and  perfect   qmet  in  his  box,  ought  to  set  him  to  rights, 

unless  he  has  sustuned  any  accident.    Being  staked  is  the 

hunter's  accident,  par  eaxeUence.     In  such  a  case  return  the 

intestine  if  it  protrudes,  and  make  a  bandage  of  girths  and 

your  own  waistcoat.     If  the  horse  is  very  restless,  or  if  he 

kicks,  tie  up  a  fore  leg  until  the  bandage  is  complete ;  then 

lead  him  slowly  to  a  stable.     If  the  intestine  cannot  be 

returned,  or  if  it  be  injured  itself,  your  horse  will  probably 

die,  and  that  pretty  quickly.     A  staie  elsewhere  than  in  the 

belly  kills  from  loss  of  blood ;  and  if  the  bleeding  be  excessive, 

no  amateur  can  do  much.    Of  course  professional  assistance 

mnat  be  sought  in  all  these  cases ;  without  it,  in  tuiy  but  the 

slightest  cases,  death  is  .all  but  a  certainty ;  and  with  it  a 

large  percentage  will  end  fatally.     This  ends  my  Ust  of 

huntei^'  ailments,  and  my  readers  m^  remark  with  truth 

that  they  have  heard  no  news — also  that  my  chief  remedy 

seems  letting  injuries  alone  to  cure  themselves.    Well,  there 

is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and,  knowing  as  I  do  the 

number  of  men  as  well  as  horses  who  have  found  remedies 

worse  than  diseases,  I  always  like  to  give  Nature  a  chance 

where  I  can,  in  preference  to  her  younger  sister.  Art.    And 

I  would  advise  my  yoimg  friends  to  do  the  same.  Dame 

Nature  being  a  person  whose  experience  exceeds  any  of 

ours,  though  she  has  never  attended  a  college,  and  indeed 

I  may  say  is  all  but  unknown  in  such  places ! 


CATILE  POISONED  BY  ACOBITS. 

DuRiiTG  the  past  autumn  accounts  have  been  published  in 
the  papers,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  tne  death  of 
cattle  under  circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
immediate  canse  was  the  eating  of  acorns.  The  same  effects 
■were  observed  in  October,  18(S.  The  disease  only  occurred 
where  acorns  were  distributed  over  the  pastures.  Animals 
feeding  in  parks  in  which  there  were  many  oaks  were 
attacked,  while  others  on  adjoining  lands,  merely  separated 
by  a  fence  from  the  pastures  on  which  the  acoms  fell, 
remained  in  perfect  health.  Young  cattle  were  the  prin- 
cipal victims ;  but  older  animals  did  not  escape,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  sheep  feeding  in  the  same  pastures  were  not 
affected.  Pigs,  it  is  well  known,  eat  acoms  ad  lUtitiim  with 
impunity,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  are  turned  out 
in  woods  and  forests  in  order  that  they  may  eat  their  fiU. 
Perhaps  the  exercise  which  the  animals  take  in  their  wan- 
derings in  search  of  their  favourite  food  prevents  them 
overloading  their  stomachs.  Sheep,  however,  do  not  mani- 
fest anj  similar  activity  in  the  search  for  food,  and  we  are 
still  without  any  solution  of  the  riddle  which  puzzled  us 
two  years  ^o — why  sheep  and  deer  eat  with  benefit  what 
poisons  cattle. 

Quantity  has  doubtless  something  to  do  with  the  disease 
which  is  induced,  but  it  is  only  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
that  the  stomachs  are  filled  to  repletion  with  acoms ;  and 
there  are  effects  produced  upon  the  structure  of  the  mem- 
Unute  lining  the  digestive  organs  altogether  unconnected 


with  mere  plethora.  In  some  of  the  animals  which  were 
examined  after  death  in  the  autumn  of  1868  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  was  found  to  be  extensively  excoriated ;  the  papillee 
in  the  first  stomach  (rumen)  were  blanched  on  their  apices, 
and  cracked,  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  some  powerful 
corrosive ;  the  leaves  of  the  third  stomach  (omasum)  were 
commonly  much  congested,  and  in  many  cases  hard  masses 
of  partly  digested  acoms  were  found  between  them.  The 
last  outbreak  of  the  "  acorn  disease "  happens  under  pre- 
cisely similar  conditions  to  those  which  obtained  in  1868 — 
a  long  drought,  scanty  crops  of  grass,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  acoms,  which  have  been  plentifully  scattered  over 
the  pastures  by  prevalent  gales.  In  1868  the  first  cases  of 
disease  were  detected  at  the  end  of  September ;  last  year 
the  affection  appeared  a  fortnight  later ;  but  in  each  instance 
as  soon  as  sufficient  acorns  had  been  blown  down  to  cover 
the  lands  on  which  cattle  were  feeding.  Animals  have 
died  in  various  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Shropshire,  and  also  in  Middlesex. 
No  antidote  to  the  poison  has  yet  been  discovered ;  and  all 
the  treatment  which  has  been  tried  has  failed  to  cure. 
Before  the  disease  is  detected,  it  is  most  probable  that  such 
changes  have  been  produced  in  the  blood  that  the  animal  is 
altogether  beyond  tne  reach  of  medical  aid.  If  treatment  is 
to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  it  must  be  applied  to  those  cattle 
which  have  partaken  of  the  acoms,  but  have  not  shown 
symptoms  of  illness.  It  has  been  remarked  that  many 
animals  became  worse  ten  days  after  they  had  been  removed 
from  the  fields  where  the  acoms  were  lying.  The  same 
thing  has  been  frequently  noticed,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
wise  not  only  to  remove  cattle  from  pastures  where  they  can 
get  at  the  acoms,  but  also  to  put  them  under  treatment  at 
once.  According  to  the  Monivig  Post,  a  farmer  at  Blakeney 
lost  three  cows,  one  of  which,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to 
contain  two  bushels  of  undigested  acoms. 

The  agent  which  appears  to  us  most  worth  trial  is  the 
Itanhlovide  of  iron ;  from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  of 
the  solution  (Uquor  ferri  perchloridi)  may  be  given  largely 
diluted  with  water — say  a  quart  bottleful  for  each  dose. 
Tannic  acid,  which  is  found  in  acoms,  produces  a  very 
peculiar  change  in  the  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
rendering  them  pale,  and  causing  the  protrusion  of  a  small 
bud  or  projecting  body  from  the  surface  of  the  disc.  A 
soluble  salt  of  iron  is  in  one  sense  an  antidote  to  tannic  acid, 
as  it  readily  combines  with  it,  and  it  cannot  make  matters 
worse  than  they  are,  which  is  something  to  say  of  a  remedy 
under  any  circumstaiices.  The  iron  solution  should  be  used 
simply  diluted  with  water,  and  no  other  land  of  chemical 
treatment  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 

If  symptoms  of  indigestion  consequent  on  irapactment  of 
masses  of  ingesta  in  the  first  or  third  stomach  are  present, 
the  treatment  may  be  commenced  by  the  administration  of 
a  strong  purgative,  and  plenty  of  water  should  be  allowed ; 
but  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  purgatives  will  be 
highly  objectionable. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  prevention  is  to  have  the  acoms 
gathered  up  as  they  fall.  Women  and  children  can  earn 
fair  wages  at  from  9<i.  to  1«.  a  bushel.  The  skin  is  the  least 
digestible  part,  and  if  it  could  be  removed  the  value  of  the 
seed  would  be  considerably  increased.  They  are  readily 
eaten  by  deer  during  hard  weather,  and  we  have  not  seen 
any  injurious  effects.  For  pigs  we  should  prefer  grinding 
them  into  meal,  and  used  in  conjunction  with  sharps ;  for 
sheep,  roughly  broken  and  given  with  bran.  The  following 
analysis  of  acoms  is  given  by  Dr.  Voelcker : 

Moisturt!  .' "".  40-88 

Katty  DiatUir  '-i-M 

*AlbainiDoa8  0ompouDd8(fle8h-fomiiiig  inntters) 4.39 

Starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  &c.   4(i-74 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)     SW 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 1'41 

100-00 


•  Containing  nitrogen  -703. 
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THE  FIELD  QUAHTBBLT 


H  U  M  T1  M  6 


THE   SEASON  OF  1870-7L 
Bi  H.  H. 

While  the  hard  weather  has  forced  the  horses  to  the  straw 
beds  and  ourselves  to  the  fireside,  we  have  had  leisure  to  look 
back  and  see  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  hunting  world  since 
we  laid  aside  our  pen  at  the  end  of  last  season.  An  impartial 
review  forces  us  to  state  that,  although  good  runs  have  been 
seen,  the  foxhunter  may  exclaim  with  the  Patriarch  that  his 
days  have  been  few  and  evil.  Such  a  dry  summer  and 
autumn  as  has  scarcely  ever  been  experienced  played  sad 
havoc  with  cub  hunting  in  many  places ;  so  much  so,  that, 
after  starting  well,  more  than  one  huntsman  had  to  give  up 
for  lack  of  scent.  This,  combined  with  want  of  rain,  told  its 
tale  when  the  regular  season  commenced,  and  those  who 
came  to  their  hunting  quarters  early  found  the  ground  in 
the  grass  countries  still  hard,  the  foxes  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient rattling  disinclined  to  leave  home,  and  scent,  although 
the  leaf  was  well  ofif  early  in  autumn,  anything  but  such  as 
to  enable  hounds  to  force  them. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  our  tale  aright,  we 
must  take  our  readers  away  into  those  Devon  and  Somerset 
wilds  where  the  red  deer  yet  makes  his  lair,  and  where  Mr 
Fenwick  Bisset  has  done  so  much  to  revive  one  o£  our  most 
beautiful  sports,  that  ere  his  accession  to  power  seemed  well 
nigh  dying  out.  Here  each  August  sees  a  more  numerous 
assemblage  at  Cloutsham  Ball  thian  the  former  one,  and  the 
sweet  little  watering-places  down  the  Bristol  Channel  become 
yearly  more  crowded  by  men  who  like  to  combine  sport 
with  their  autumn  trip  to  the  seaside.  Long  may  the  war- 
rantable stag  crouch  in  the  deep  woods  under  the  shelter  of 
Dunkery  Beacon,  and  such  men  as  the  master,  Froude  Bellew, 
Jack  Russell,  Granville  Somerset,  and  other  real  lovers  of 
sport  like  these,  come  together  to  see  him  unharboured  and 
watch  the  work  of  the  tufters,  while  their  less  enthusiastic 
brethren  are  picnicking  and  talking  to  the  ladies  on  the  green 
sward  above.  There  are  fair  ones  there,  though,  every  inch 
as  keen  as  the  keenest  of  them,  who  will,  from  their  coign  of 
vantage,  watch  every  move  made  by  Babbage  and  his  whip, 
and,  no  matter  what  the  country  or  how  long  the  chase,  see 
the  end.  They  will  think  little  of  riding  along  a  pathway 
on  the  hillside  made  apparently  for  nothing  less  sure-footed 
than  a  goat,  and,  however  the  sterner  sex  may  droop  and 
turn  aside  for  the"  rough  heath  and  desperate  coombe,  it 
would  puszle  the  best  stag  on  Exmoor  to  shake  them  off. 

The  23rd  of  August  last  was  marked  with  a  white  stone 
in  the  staghunter's  memory.  They  got  away  with  a 
warrantable  doer  from  Parsonage  Wood,  over  Dunkery 
Beacon,  and  away  for  Alderman's  Barrow,  and  straight  for 
the  North  Forest.  He  then  turned  along  the  Bxe  to 
Simonsbath,  and,  leaving  it,  pointed  for  Water  Mill  and 
Cow  Castle,  and  from  thence  to  Winter's  Head,  and  through 
Long  Holcomb  to  Sandaway  and  North  Molton  Common ; 
he  then  turned  over  the  inclosures  to  Twit'ihing  and  made 
as  if  for  the  Hawkridge  coverts,  but  going  down  MiUingford 
Water,  was  taken  under  Clogg's  Farm.  Time  three  hours 
and  forty  minutes,  and  out  of  a  large  field  very  few  up  at 
the  finish.  Mr  Carter,  the  artist,  who  is  engaged  on  a  picture 
to  be  given  to  Mr  Fenwick  Bisset,  was  out,  and  went  well. 
On  the  6th  of  September  they  met  at  Haddon,  and  after  a 
run  of  twenty  miles  brought  their  deer  into  the  town  of 
Dunster  and  took  him.  To  give  half  their  best  runs  would, 
however,  fitr  exceed  our  space.    They  are  said  to  have  a  lot 


of  good  deer,  that  have  taken  to  fresh  lines  of  oonntir,  so 
that  skirters  and  shirkers  have  been  oftentimes  out  of  it. 

Talking  of  staghunting  reminds  us  of  another  haunt  of 
the  red  deer  within  our  memory — though,  alas !  it  has,  as  Car 
as  he  is  concerned,  for  years  been  tenantless — viz.,  the  New 
Forest,  where  Mr  Standish  got  to  work  early  with  his 
clever  ladies ;  and  the  good  luck  which  has  stuck  to  him 
so  tenaciously  since  he  left  the  Hursley  appears  not  to 
have  deserted  him  yet.  Over  a  country  which  a  Melton  man 
would  consider  impracticable,  he  seldom  goes  out  without 
sport,  and  his  pack,  after  the  cold  chalk  hiUs  and  flints  they 
were  previously  used  to,  seem  (airly  to  revel  in  the  good 
scent  the  heath  and  swampy  bogs  afford  them.  While 
others  were  as  yet  merely  routing  the  cubs  about,  or  8topp>ed 
altogether  fr«m  the  dryness  of  the  ground,  he  had  a  run 
which  is  worth  recording  point  by  point.  They  met  on  the 
liith  of  October  at  Pennerley  GJate,  and  found  in  Abbot* 
standing  Wood,  where,  after  running  some  time  in  covert,  a 
fox  broke  over  the  open,  and  gave  them  a  ring  rdhnd 
Framley  inclosures,  wnich  he  never  entered,  nearly  to 
Culverley  Farm,  where  he  tried  the  earths,  but  it  was  no 
go.  He  then  went  away  on  the  right,  down  Dibden  Bottom 
nearly  to  Langley  Manor,  and  from  thence  away  over  the 
Forest  as  if  he  intended  to  cross  the  Southampton  railway 
below  the  Lyndhurst  station,  but  was  headed ;  came  round 
by  the  viaduct,  and  crossed  the  line  below  Beaulien  station, 
leavingMatterley  Bog  and  inclosure  to  the  right,  and  on  to 
Little  Holm  HUl,  where  the  hounds  were  stopped,  as  it  wbs 
reported  the  hunted  fox  was  seen  crawling  about  behind 
them.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  a  fresh  fox,  and  nothing 
could  then  be  done  with  the  hunted  one  when  they  returned 
to  him.  He  was  a  good  bold  fox,  and  kept  to  the  most  open 
heaths  nearly  all  the  three  hours  they  were  hunting  him. 
The  scent  was  catching,  but  the  hounds  worked  most  mdus- 
triously,  and  a  more  enjoyable  thing  for  a  real  lover  of 
hunting  has  seldom  been  seen.  Report  speaks  of  plenty 
of  goo<r  stout  foxes  in  the  Forest ;  so  that  we  may  now  fairly 
hope  the  palmy  days  of  Warde  and  NichoU  are  returned, 
and  look  to  see  some  strange  faces  there  for  a  week  or  two 
when  other  packs  are  stopped. 

Their  near  neighbours,  the  Hursley,  have  also  done  well; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  although  the  two  packs  at  the 
commencement  of  last  season  changed  country,  the  Hursley 
hounds  seem  in  nowise  affected  by  the  bad  scenting  ground 
they  are  called  upon  to  trftverse.  Alfred  Summers  replaced 
Morris,  and,  bred  as  he  is,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a 
thorough  tuition  under  such  a  master  of  the  art  as  Mr 
Deacon,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  turned  out  a  huntsman ; 
while  Colonel  Nichol,  on  whose  shoulders  devolves  the  lion's 
share  of  the  management,  acts  with  that  energy  which  those 
who  know  how  enthusiastic  he  is  in  the  sport  will  give  him 
credit  for.  Feeling  their  legs  a  little  this  season,  the  com- 
mittee resolved  no  longer  to  trust  to  hired  mounts  for  their 
men,  but  get  some  really  good-class  hunters  on  which  to 
place  them.  Thus,  with  Summers  to  handle  the  horn.  Colonel 
NichoU  to  keep  the  field  in  order,  and  Major  Dowker  ever  at 
hand,  with  his  great  knowledge  of  hounds  and  hunting,  to 
give  advice,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  they  could 
not  do  something  to  show  sport. 

*  Ball  Down  was  for  years  the  Kirby  Gate  of  the  hunt, 
and  generally  once  or  twice  in  the  season  held  a  fox  that  was 
not  afraid  to  face  the  open  and  give  them  a  gallop.  Then 
came  a  change.  Large  portions  of  Norwood,  the  first  draw 
from  there,  were  stubbed  up,  and  where  thefoxmade  his  kennel 
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in  bjg^ne  days  sheep  are  now  folded ;  but  what  remains  of 
it  has  fallen  into  good  hands,  and  bince  the  Goaters  at 
Littleton  have  had  the  shooting  something  of  its  ancient 
prestige  has  been  restored.  Early  in  the  season  they  found 
a  fox  here,  who  led  them  by  Lainston  Avenue  and  Deane  to 
Crabwood,  where  of  course  all  made  up  their  minds  to  spend 
the  dwr.  Their  fox  thought  differently,  however,  and  merely 
threa<&d  the  coverts  through  VauxhaU  and  Westwood,  by 
Fairly  Mount  to  Pamholt,  where,  of  course,  hopes  again  fell 
to  zero,  as  it  is  a  little  place  of  some  three  thousand  acres, 
and  as  difficult  to  get  out  of  as  a  modern  gaol.  The  fox  was, 
however,  too  good  to  Knger,  and  broke  across  Careless  Hill 
for  Mitchelmarsh,  where  he  was  headed.  He  then  turned 
over  a  very  close  and  heavy  country  to  Timsbury,  as  if  he 
would  cross  the  meadows  and  give  them  a  taste  of  the  New 
Forest,  but  turned  back  into  South«Holmes,  and  there 
managed  to  beat  them.  A  inend  of  ours  who  was  out,  and 
has  hunted  nearly  alt  his  life  in  the  Hursley  country,  says 
he  never  knew  an  up-oountry  fox  take  such  a  line  as  this, 
especially  a  Norwood  one,  as  they  generally  make  for  the 
Tedwortn  or  H.  H.  countries,  if  good  enough  to  go 
right  away.  On  another  day,  from  Standen'  Gate  they 
drew  Page's  Copse,  and,  finding,  broke  in  the  direction  of 
Hursley  Park  ,*nd  Merden,  over  Violet  Hill,  and  through 
the  bottom  to  Farley  Green,  from  thence  to  Upper  Eldon, 
and  into  the  deep  recesses  of  Umbers  Wood,  with  its 
sloughs  and  quagmires ;  out  on  the  Compton  side,  down 
into  the  water  meadows  between  that  place  and  Houghton, 
where  bullocks  both  headed  the  fox  and  soiled  the  ground, 
so  that  the  ^tck  had  to  come  to  hunting,  and  returned  to 
the  bosom  of  Umbers  Wood,  where  they  were  fain  to  leave  the 
fox.  A  good  run  from  Winchester  racecourse,  ending  with 
blood,  was  their  last  performance  before  the  frost,  and  on 
the  Monday  »fter  its  break  up  Standon  Gate  gave  them 
another  clipping  day,  running  some  time  in  the  deep,  and 
then  bringmg  their  fox  away  over  the  open  to  Westwood. 
On  the  We&esday  following  they  had  a  capital  woodland 
run  from  Lnzborough  Pond.  Of  the  H.  H.  we  have 
heard  few  particulars,  out  believe  they  have  done  fairly  well; 
the  last  time  we  saw  their  worthy  master  (it  wa«  during 
cub-hnnting),  he  said  the  turnpike  roads  were  the  best  goii^, 
as  they  were  more  level,  and  no  harder  than  the  fields.  We 
trust  things  have  improved  since  then,  or  woe  to  the  stud  and 
pack.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  however  bad  the  season, 
the  covert  side  will  never  be  dull  while  Mr  Deacon  reigns. 
No  man  knows  the  science  of  •hunting  better,  and  once  this 
season  he  astonished  the  natives  by  recovering  his  fox,  when 
any  man  who  adhered  to  cut-and-dried  rules,  instead  of 
exercising  his  brains,  would  inevitably  have  lost  him. 

At  Belvoir  Gillard  started  with  all  new  men  (would  we 
could  add  "  and  horses,"  but  we  cannot),  and  one  of  the  best 
entries  we  have  seen  at  Belvoir  for  years ;  but  the  old  hounds 
had  become  terribly  wild,  and  missed  the  drilling  that  a  more 
&vonrable  cubbing  season  would  have  given  them  as  well, 
so  that  he  has  hadhis  work  quite  cut  out,  especially  as,  from 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  avoided,  the  most  unruly 
lot,  the  small  pack,  are  forced  to  hunt  on  the  Lincolnshire 
side,  where  there  is  most  riot.  Time  and  patience  will,  no 
doubt,  bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  there  is  no  mistake 
about  their  working  when  a  fox  is  before  them.  The  Duke — 
of  whom  we  may  stiU  say,  as  the  poet  wrote  years  ago, 

Bight  well  in  Belvoir  can  we  trost; 

Our  Dake  cftn  lead  the  way ; 
And  be  the  pace  the  beet  or  worst, 

We  know  that  he  can  stay — 

has  seen  little  of  the  fun,  for  he  came  to  the  castle  late,  asd 
within  a  very  short  time  a  fall  he  got  near  Caythorpe 
brought  on  an  attack  of  gout,  which  pretty  well  kept  him 
out  of  the  saddle  until  the  frost  commenced. 

The  first  public  meet  was  at  Colonel  Beeve's  place,  at 
Leadenham,  where,  instead  of  going,  as  usual,  up  to  the 
heath  country,  they  trotted  a  mile  or  two  down  into  the 
vale  and  drew  Caythorpe  coverts ;  their  fox  first  facing  up 
the  hill  towards  the  village,  suddenly  turning  to  his  nght. 


then  led. them  a  slow  hunting  run  across  the  stifi" country 
towards  Stubton,  round  by  Hough-on-the-HiU,  and  back 
to  Caythorpe,  where  they  were  forced  to  give  him  up.  Li 
the  altembon  they  had  another  slow  run,  but  scent  was 
against  them.  'Aie  Duke's  first  appearance  was  at  the 
famed  Three  Queens,  where  a  good  many  of  the  Melton  men 
came  to  meet  him ;  nevertheless  it  was  not  such  a  gathering 
as  we  have  been  wont  in  old  times  to  see  with  the  Belvoir, 
and  the  names  of  Wilton,  Gilmonr,  and  other  well-known 
men  were  wanting,  although  the  Behrens  and  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton  came  to  the  tryst.  Tipping's  Gorse  held  a  fox,  and 
right  merrily  they  rattled  him  away  from  it,  across  the  open 
to  Swallow  Hole,  which  we  cannot  say  whether  the  fox 
entered  or  not.  Gillard  never  let  the  hounds  go  at  any  rate, 
but,  getting  them  round,  we  fancy  stole  a  march  on  the  sly 
one,  and  rattled  away  to  Croxton  Park,  which  they  just 
skirted,  and  then  back  by  the  village  in  the  direction  of  the 
Three  Queens,  where  the  fox  took  sanctuary  in  a  drain.  A 
very  smart  gallop  so  far,  and  the  nagd  began  to  ojien  their 
nostrils  and  shake  their  tails  by  the  end  of  it.  He  was  soon 
Bolted  from  the  drain,  and  made  his  way  to  Tipping's  Gorse 
again,  where  he  beat  them,  and  there  was  httle  good  done 
afterwards.  Weaver's  Lodge  gave  them  a  long  draw,  but  a 
fine  hunting  run  afterwards  from  Swarsby  Grorse,  not  very 
straight,  as  the  scent  was  scarcely  good  enough  to  press 
him,  out  over  a  tremendously  deep  strong  country  ;  and  at 
length,  after  a  great  display  of  patience  by  both  huntsman  and 
pack,  they  rolled  him  over  close  to  Sleaford  town,  and  almost 
by  candlelight  —Gillard  just,  by  his  quickness,  saving  the  fox 
reaching  the  town,  where  he  would  have  been  pretty  well 
sure  to  have  beaten  them.  A  Belvoir  meet  gave  them  a 
good  hour  and  a  quarter  over  the  Bottesford  country.  Of 
course,  as  Ponton  was  on  the  plough,  and  near  big  woods, 
every  one  said  it  was  no  use  going  there,  and  many  stayed 
away,  to  be  told  the  next  day  that  the  hounds  had  one  of  the 
best  runs  of  the  season  so  far,  finding  in  Boothby  Wood, 
and  rattling  away  at  such  a  pace  mto  the  Cottesmore 
country  that  very  few  saw  anything  of  it.  They  ran  to 
Witham  Wood,  where  the  deer,  with  which  it  abounds, 
bothered  them;  and,  although  they  brought  a  fox  away,  they 
could  never  make  anything  of  it  again,  and  gave  up  near 
Burton  Codling.  Prom  Goadby,  if  they  had  not  actually  a 
better  run,  it  was  over  a  better  country,  and  nothing  could 
be  nicer  than  the  way  they  hunted  from  Goadby  Gorse  across 
the  grass  to  Croxton  Park,  then  nearly  to  Belvoir  and  back 
to  the  park  again,  where  they  pulled  him  down.  Drawmg 
Piper's  Hole  afterwards,  they  had  a  glorious  forty  minutes,  on 
quite  the  best  «ide  of  their  country,  and  killed. 

The  day  on  which  the  Duke  unfortunately  met  with  his 
faU  was  also  a  good  one;  the  meet  was  Fulbeck,  and  they  had 
some  capital  sport,  as  they  did  from  Kirby  Laythorpe— 
details  of  which,  however,  we  have  been  unable  to  get. 

New  life  has  been  infused  into  the  Cottesmore  doings, 
and  Jack  West  looks  once  again  in  the  right  place  when 
riding  the  cattle  Colonel  Lowther  has  providexi  for  him ; 
and  ne  can  keep  his  place,  too,  with  the  best  of  them.  A 
nicer  pack  of  hounds  no  man  need  desire  than  Lord  Kesteven 
handed  over  to  the  new  master ;  and,  with  a  fresh  set  of  ken- 
nels built  at  Barleythorpe,  and  the  old  ones  for  use  on  the 
Little  Bytham  side  of  the  country,  everything  is  as  snug  aH 
possible.  Good  runs  have  by  no  means  been  wanting  to 
them ;  and  on  one  occasion,  if  not  more,  they  got  across 
into  the  Duke's  country  from  Stapylton  Park,  which  has 
proved  to  them  a  very  successful  fixtm^.  As  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  their  best  day  was  from  Witham  Wood,  when 
they  met  at  the  well-known  Bull  Inn,  Witham  Common. 
The  morning  was  dull  and  somewhat  chilly — just  the  one  on 
which  you  would  expect  a  scent ;  and,  strange  to  say,  there 
was  one.  The  pack  did  not  settle  very  kindly  in  covert — in 
fact,  there  was  a  suspicion  of  deer;  but  the  first  holloa  away 
found  them  swarmmg  across  the  pastures,  and  those  who 
did  not  take  time  by  the  forelock  saw  nothing  of  the  run. 
To  Merkerry  they  went,  literally  "  heads  up,  stems  down," 
and  the  field  thanked  Providence  and  the  farmers  for  con- 
venient bridle  gates,  as  one  or  two  of  the  places  would  have 
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wanted  some  doing.  In  the  wood  they  just  let  us  catch 
their  sweet  voices  and  no  more  ere  they  flashed  by  Stocken 
Hall,  scored  across  the  grass  beyond,  and  then  delighted 
all  true  lovers  of  hunting  by  the  way  they  stuck  to  the 
line  across  some  extent  of  light  plough  land.  Things  altered 
when  they,  reached  Lord  Gamsborough's  Park,  andKingcraft 
himself  would  have  found  it  no  exercise  canter  to  follow 
them  as  they  raced  over  its  fine  green  sward,  smooth  as  a 
racecourse,  never  deigning  to  turn  a  look  on  the  herds  of  deer 
which  continually  crossed  their  line  in  full  view.  It  seemed 
that  they  were  running  for  blood,  and  that  a  brilliant  finish 
was  in  store ;  but  the  cup  was  dashed  from  our  lips  at  the  last 
momeut.  A  check  in  the  Gardens,  a  further  one  on  the  road 
beyond,  a  cast  into  Burleigh  Bushes,  and  all  was  over,  and 
the  hounds  were  deprived  of  their  well-earned  blood  and  the 
eclat  of  a  kill  in  the  open.  Nothing  could  have  saved  our 
fox.  as  he  wae  picked  up  dead  and  stiff  next  day  a  mile  or  so 
beyond,  just  over  the  Oakam  Bailway,  thus  silencing  for 
ever  those  who  said  we  changed.  It  was  from  point  to 
point  (where  we  lost  him)  over  ten  miles ;  time,  one  hour 
and  five  minutes. 

The  Quom,  under  their  new  master,  Mr.  Coupland,  are 
turned  oat  in  first-rate  style,  and  with  M'Bride  to  hunt 
them  it  would  be  odd  if  they  did  not  have  some  sport,  as 
the  same  pack  of  hounds  that  behaved  so  brilliantly  under 
GUlard's  generalship  last  season  are  in  the  kennels,  and 
their  present  huntsman  has  had  experience  enough  in  the 
country  as  whip  to  know  all  its  ins  and  outs.  To  give 
anything  like  a  complete  register  of  their  sport  would  be 
out  of  the  question;  but  we  must  mention  their  meet 
at  Lowesby  Hall  on  the  25th  of  November,  when  they 
found  in  John  o'  Gaunt's,  and,  after  giving  him  a  rattle 
in  covert,  slipped  away  towards  Marsfield,  across  a  treach- 
erous bottom  only  negotiable  in  one  place,  and  that  a 
narrow  one.  This  gave  the  hounds  a  chance,  and  M'Bride 
a  cropper.  They  then  ran  over  a  very  fine  country,  and 
across  the  Twyford  Brook,  with  a  moderate  scent,  which 
gradually  failed  them,  and  they  lost  him  near  0  wston  Wood, 
afler  a  good  hunting  run.  In  the  evening  they  had  another 
nice  hunting  inin,  alter  the  hounds  had  given  one  and  all  the 
slip  at  Burrow  Hill,  and  been  recovered  at  the  Punchbowl. 
On  the  15th  of  December  they  had  a  capital  bye-day  at 
Dalby  Windmill.  Found  in  Gnmston  Gorse  after  drawing 
Dalby  Wood  blank,  and  away  for  Saxelby  by  Wartnaby,  and 
into  Holwell  Mouth.  Broke  to  the  right  of  that  village  and 
Kettleby  and  up  to  Scalford  Bog,  thence  to  Goadby  Gorse, 
through  Groxton  Ling  covert,  and  by  the  park  into  Bescaby 
Oaks.  From  this  they  rattled  him  away  on  good  terms ; 
But  scent  failed  them,  and  they  lost  him  by  Saltby — a  good 
straight  run,  and  over  a  grand  country.  Many  fine  runs  have 
taken  place  with  these  nounds  towards  evening,  after  the 
field,  and  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  chronicle  runs 
in  particular,  have  gone  home ;  so  that  no  record  of  them 
remains,  save  in  the  memoir  of  the  few  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  enjoy  them.  Of  this  we  are  assured  by  an 
ex-M.F.H.,  who  has  himself  on  several  occasions  been  one 
of  the  fortunate  few.  One  day  that  occurred  between  the 
frost,  however,  must  by  no  means  be  forgotten.  The  meet 
was  at  Barkby  Hall  on  the  16th  of  December,  A  fox  slipped 
away  from  the  wood  on  the  Beeby  side  while  the  gorse  was 
being  drawn.  Away  they  went  towards  the  Beeby -road  and 
over  the  Beeby  Bottom — ^where  hounds  got  a  httle  the  best 
of  those  who  bke  to  ride  on  or  over  them — then  across  a  fine 
stiff  country,  up  to  Hungerton  and  into  Foxholes  close  at  his 
brush ;  through  it,  over  the  hiU  for  Key  ham,  down  Key  ham 
Bottom  to  Scraptoft,  where  they  checked  after  a  merry 
burst.  A  brace  of  foxes  broke  from  the  covert,  and  one  was 
headed  back,  mobbed,  and  killed,  after  a  not  very  edifying 
scene. 

So  much  for  act  the  first.  The  second  commenced  at  the 
weU-known  Billesden  Coplow,  firom  which  a  fox  went  away 
at  once  in  the  direction  of  Houghton,  so  quickly  that  the 
field  scarcely  got  off  with  them.  They  made  up  fpr  it,  how- 
ever, when  a  check  occurred  on  the  Houghton  and  Billesden 
road,  and  did  all  they  could  to  spoU  sport  by  crowding  on 


the  hounds,  who  worked  to  perfection  under  the  difficulties. 
They  recovered  the  line  and  ran  down  the  hill  to  the  Billes- 
den Bottom,  which  gave  them  case  from  their  tormentors, 
and  they  reached  Norton  Grorse,  where  they  got  on  better 
teinns  with  their  fox.  From  here,  after  being  once  headed, 
he  took  them  across  the  finest  part  of  Mr  TaUby's  country 
and  away  over  the  Shelton  Brook,  selecting  a  beautifiu 
line,  all  grass,  by  Great  Shelton  and  Stackley  to  Glen 
Magna.  Passing  the  back  of  that,  they  again  got  into  a 
country  equal  to  that  already  passed;  but  the  raSroad  and 
canal  at  length  stopped  them  and  their  fox  was  lost  after 
one  of  the  most  glorious  fifty-two  minutes  on  record.  On 
the  19th  they  had  another  great  run  on  the  Dalby  side ; 
finding  in  Gnmston  Gorse,  they  were  soon  away  at  the  top 
comer,  and  into  Dalby  Wood.  Then,  having  given  them  a 
nice  spurt  through  the  valley,  with  some  most  rattling 
fencing,  he  tried  their  mettle  up  the  hiU  to  Wartnaby  Long 
Spinney,  from  thence  to  Little  Belvoir,  and  then  down  into 
the  vale,  where  he  was  lost  hard  by  Nether  Bronghton — 
an  evening  ran  after  a  wet  day.  Mr.  Tailby  b^an  well 
early,  and  had  a  nice  spin  from  Tilton  Wood  to  Billesden, 
where  they  lost  the  fox.  There  was  plenty  of  jumping,  and 
the  High  Leicestershire  men  improved  the  occasion  to  the 
utmost,  as  did  several  ladies  out. 

On  the  13th  of  December  he  had  a  capital  day  from  Cole's 
Lodge.'  Found  in  Martin's  Gorse,  and  away  like  wildfire  over 
the  brook  for  thirty  minutes,  crossing  the  deep  hollows  and 
Alpine  country  with  which  Leicestershire  abounds  in  certain 
parts ;  by  Preston  Mill  and  Ayston,  straight  for  Uppin^iam, 
round  tliat  town,  and  to  ground  close  to  Lyddington.  There 
was  a  rattling  scent,  hounds  went  best  pace,  and  the  home 
division  cut  out  the  work.  He  had  another  good  day  the 
same  week  from  Bolleston  Hall,  by  Cranoe,  and  away  to 
Slawston,  over  the  brook,  always  productive  of  grief,  and 
especially  so  on  this  occasion.  Two  other  smart  runs  made 
up  the  sum  total  of  a  veiy  enjoyable  day's  sport.  These 
hoands  are  said  to  have  had  a  capital  run  to  themselves 
since  the  frost,  but  no  particulars  have  reached  us. 

The  Pytchley  did  well  during  cub  hunting,  and  on  the 
whole  have  had  a  fair  season,  notwithstanding  Boake's 
being  laid  up  with  erysipelas  during  the  early  part  of  it. 
On  the  3rd  of  December  they  had  a  rare  gallop  from  Tally-ho 
to  Hazlebeech  and  Maidwell,  then  by  Flaxton  Wold  to''" 
Holcote.  It  was  rather  spoilt  by  a  brace  of  foxes  being  on 
foot,  and  there  is  more  than  suspicion  of  a  change.  They 
lost  near  Brixworth,  but  it  was  a  capital  gallop,  and  the 
hounds  had  the  best  of  it.  On  the  16th  of  December  Long 
Buckley  gave  them  two  capital  runs,  the  afternoon  one  being 
from  tliat  fine  covert,  Watford  Grorse.  A  run  from  Misterton 
on  the  30th  was  spoilt  by  a  farmer  getting  away  with  three 
hoands;  but  in  the  anemoon  they  hM  a  scurry  from 
Kilworth  Sticks  up  to  Stanford  Hall,  over  a  beautiful  line 
of  country.  On  the  break  up  of  the  frost  they  had  a  good 
two  hours'  hunting  run.  Mr  Craven  has  instituted  the 
somewhat  novel  custom  of  punctuality  at  the  meets ;  and,  as 
they  are  fixed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  than  many  packs, 
the  late  birds  have  once  or  twice  found  themselves  out  of  it 
altogether. 

The  North  Warwickshire  opened  the  season  more  bril- 
liantly than  almost  any  pack  with  their  celebrated  run  from 
Bunker's  Hill,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  variously 
described,  and  caused  so  much  discussion,  that  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  go  over  such  well-trodden  ground.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  hounds  ran  away  from  the  horses  most  unmis- 
takably, and  only  a  select  few  could  get  to  them  when  they 
checked ;  that  Tom  Firr  then  handled  them  through  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  encounter  like  a  huntsman,  and  killed 
his  fox.  Since  the  early  part  of  the  season  our  information 
respecting  them^has  been  nil.  Humour  credits  them  with 
a  capital  run  during  the  third  week  in  January,  whether 
correctly  or  not  wo  are  not  in  position  to  say.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  we  are  certain,  that  Tom  Firr  will  not  throw 
away  a  chance  of  showing  sport,  and  that  those  who 
patronise  the  North  Warwickshire  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  their  choice. 
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Mr  Anstruther  Thomson  has  been  handling  the  Ather- 
stone  in  bis  old  form;  bis  admirers  are  dehgbted  to  see 
bim  at  work  Eigain.  Perhaps  be  has  experienced  no  better 
day  than  that  from  Bosworth.  The'  first  fox  they  could 
do  little  with,  but  another  from  Sutton  Ambin  showed 
them  some  fun,  and  broke  away  at  once  towards  Carlton ; 
then  over  the  railway  to  Cangerstone  Fields,  nearly  to  the 
Tillage  and  across  the  canal,  bearing  for  Sibson  Wholds,  which 
he  skirted,  and  ran  a  nice  country  to  WeUsboroagh ;  then 
headed  for  Sibson  village,  and  over  the  brook,  which  saved  his 
life,  as  it  proved  a  stopper  and  was  brink  full,  and  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  getting  over.  Slow  hunting  then  by  Upton 
and  Suttoa  village  to  where  he  was  found,  and  after  running 
him  some  time  in  covert  he  was  given  up,  as  fresh  foxes 
were  on  foot.  Mr  Francklin  is  getting  on  well  with  the 
South  Notts,  has  had  fair  runs,  and  handled  a  reasonable 
share  of  foxes.  The  latter  might  be  thicker  in  some  portions 
of  the  hunt  with  advantage,  but  no  doubt  the  gaps  will  be 
filled  up  in  time.  He  has  a  good  entry,  and  is  getting  the 
pack  into  form. 

The  Burton  are  still  under  the  mastership  of  Mr  Chaplin, 
who  does  everything  thoroughly;  and,  althougbno  particulars 
of  their  runs  up  to  the  present  time  have  resichcd  us,  wo 
can  say  that  they  have  done  as  well,  if  not  rather  better 
than  most  packs.    Their  entry  is  good-looking,  and,  we  think 
without  an  exception,  doing  well  in  their  work.    The  old 
hounds  with  regard  to  hunting  qualities  are  the  equals  of 
any  in  Eagland,  having  been  bred  to  hunt,  and  not  to  make 
a  show      Hawtin  has  now  had  them  some  years  in  his  hands, 
and  follows  the  advice  of  his  able  mentor,  the  late  Lord  H. 
Bentinck,  and  lets  them  do  their  own  work ;  and  when  they 
nin  no  man  can  go  better  to  them  than  he  does.     But  then 
ho  and  all  the  men  have  such  cattle  under  them,  and  it  is  a 
real  treat  to  see  him  turn  The  Better  Deed  round  out  of  a 
crowded  road,  and  hop  over  a  bit  of  big  timber.    Early  in 
the  season  scent  was  bad  with  them,  as  with  most  packs. 
The  day  before  the  Lincoln  Autumn  Meeting  they  had  a  nice 
run  from  Taft  Newton  of  fifty  minutes,  but  did  not  pull  him 
down,  and  they  had  a  pretty  thing  from  Fen  Wood  to 
Norton  Disney,  with  blood  at  the  end.    As  the  season 
advanced  sport  improved  with  them,  and  at  Bardney,  on 
the  2flth  of  November,  they  had  a  rare  Woodland  day, 
finishing  their  first  fox  in  tnii'teen  minutes  over  the  open, 
so  quick  that  he  was  stiff  as  a  board,  and  the  hounds  were 
completely  pumped  out.    They  then  killed  another  in  fifty- 
five  minutes,  and  rattled  a  third  for  one  hour  and  thirteen 
minute*!,  when  he  had  to  succumb  to  his  t&te.  The  Wickerby 
Wood  day,  on  the  13th  December,  was  a  great  one  for  them, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  state  of  the  ground ;  and  besides 
this  they  have  made  one  inroad  on  their  neighbours'  domain 
by  taking  a  fox  into  the  Southwold  country,  where  they  left 
him.    The^  had  also  a  capital  thing  from  Broughton  Top 
Covert,  thirty-four  minutes  over  a  heavy  country,  but  it  did 
not  end  with  blood. 

The  Brocklesby   and    Southwold  have  both  had   their 
share  of  good  things,  the  former  having  had  first-i'ate  runs 
from  Swinhope  and  Qruinsby,  and  the  latter  a  rattling  gallop 
jfrom  Greething. 

In  Yorkshire,  that  old  sporting  county,  where  men  love  a 
honnd  as  themselves,  and  a  horse  better  than  either,  things 
have  been  quiet.  The  jolly  master  of  the  Bramham  Moor — 
who  knows  the  run  of  a  fox  as  well  as  any  man  alive,  and 
only  requires  a  signal  from  sheep  or  crows,  that  would  be 
invisible  to  ninety-nine  men  out  of  eveiy  hundred  who  sport 
scarlet,  to  tell  him  where  he  is  gone — has  had  a  rather  un- 
certain time  of  it  from  weather,  and  on  the  whole  has 
perhaps  done  best  on  the  Harewood  Bridge  side  of  his 
country,  in  which  a  rare  gallop  from  Bidgeman's  Car  to 
Swi-don  Wood  is  recorded,  and  another  of  one  hour  and  a 
quarter  from  Woolah  Head;  while  from  Tockwith  the 
hounds,  aided  and  abetted  by  something  in  the  shape  of  wood 
and  water,  fairly  bested  the  horses,  and  were  seen  no  more 
for  thirty  minutes,  when  they  were  stopped  by  some  people 
who  accidentally  saw  them.  What  a  thing  for  the  horse  to 
succumb  to  the  hound  in  this  fashion,  and  in  Yorkshire  too ! 

Vol.  n. 


Probably  there  was  no  convenient  rustic  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  or  Lord  Kintore's  dodge  would  have  been  tried, 
and  "  Catch  my  horse,  fellow,  will  you  P"  would  have  re- 
sounded from  at  least  one  peur  of  Yorkshire  lungs.    Joking 
aside,  it  must  have  been  a  queer  place  to  stop  such  a  field  as 
usually  meets  the  Bramham  Moor,  for  we  have  seen  them  go 
ere  now.     For  hounds  and  horses  no  hunt  is  better  turned 
out  than  the  York  and  Ainsty,  and  we  have  the  word  of  a 
friend,  who  knows  a  horse  from  a  haystack,  that  Sir  George's 
stud  is  the  most  clever,  level,  and  neat  lot  of  horses  he  ever 
saw  got  together.    But  those  who  know  the  class  he  rides 
will  want  no  voucher  for  the  feet  that  they  are  a  little  or 
more  than  a  little  above  the  common.    The  hounds  have  of 
late  years  spoken  for  themselves  at  the  great  Yorkshire 
shows.    Peter  Collinson  now  knows  both  his  pack  and  his 
country,  and,  with  lots  of  foxes  to  keep  him  moving,  has 
shown  them  a  fair  share  of  sport.    They  began  at  the  end  of 
October  with  a  capital  fifty-five  minutes  and  kill  in  the  open, 
without  a  check,  from  Strensall,  and  made  November  out 
with  fair  sport  and  a  good  show  of  noses,  although  at  times 
interfered  with  by  frost.  Early  in  December,  Marston  station 
gave  them  a  tickler,  the  river  Nidd  being  crossed  twice,  and 
darkness  saved  the  life  of  their  fox  after  a  three  hours'  run ; 
and  the  month  was  made  out  with  several  good  things,  but 
nothing  of  which  we  can  give  the  particulars,  until  frost  and 
snow  put  an  end  to  their  fun.    Of  the  Holderness  we  have 
heard  nothing,  save  that  Mr  John  Holliday  was  seen  going  in 
a  good  thing  with  the  Bramham  Moor,  up  to  his  usual  form ;    ' 
and  right  glad  are  we  to  know  that  such  a  good  sportsman 
is  still  able  to  go  to  the  front.    The  Holderness  men,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule  care  little  about  seeing  their  good  deeds  in 
print,  and  it  must  be  something  very  much  over  the  average 
that  makes  them  call  in  the  aid  of  correspondents,  special  or 
otherwise;  so  we  by  no  means  attribute  their  silence  to  want 
of  sport,  though  they  stopped  hunting  some  time  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Lord  Hotham,  a  liberal  supporter  of  the 
hunt.    Lord  Middleton  has  at  least  had  one  run  that  caused 
some  excitement  in  the  county — about  which  the  least  said 
the  soonest  mended.    The  Sinnington  have  as  yet  recorded 
only  one  or  two  of  those  tremendous  runs  across  the  moors, 
and  so  far  horses  have  been  able  to  go  with  them  and  show 
their  riders  the  end;  but  no  doubt  ere  the  season  closes  we 
shall  read  of  one  or  more  of  those  tremendous  chases  wherein . 
the  hounds  have  it  all  to  themselves  after  the  first  hour  or 
80,  and  are  descried  by  some  shepherd  breaking  up  their  fox 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  the  place  at  which  he 
was  found. 

From  the  far  north  news  reaches  us  that  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  retires  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  not  mere  rumour, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  for  arrangements  are  already  made  for 
carrying  on  the  country,  one  part  of  which  Major  Browne 
will  take,  while  the  other  will  be  hunted  by  Mr  Fjrbes,  of 
Callonder.  Sport  may  be  as  good  as  heretofore,  yet  we  can 
-ill  spare  such  a  man  as  the  Earl  from  the  hunting  world. 
It  is  now  years  since  we  saw  him,  cap  in  hand,  mounted  on 
his  magnificent  grey,  cheer  the  pack  on  to  a  wild  moorland 
fox,  and  a  glorious  burst  he  gave  us — something  like  forty 
minutes,  and  our  foot  never  ofi"  the  heather ;  yet  we  have 
not  forgotten  him,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  autumn 
morning  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  we  can  recall.  But  we 
are  digressing,  and  must  return  to  more  modem  times. 
His  lordship,  we  are  pleased  to  hear,  still  goes  as  well  as  in 
former  days,  and  during  the  present  season  has  hunted  his 
own  hounds  three  days  a  week  in  Northumberland,  and  two 
in  Berwickshire — no  mean  feat  for  a  man  of  his  age.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  these  are  not  the  weak, 
short-running  gentlemen  too  frequently  found  in  the 
Shires,  but  real  wild  hill-bred  foxes,  that  take  a  deal  of 
catching;  and  the  country  as  good  as  can  be  found  out 
of  the  midlands,  with  plenty  of  grass,  large  fields,  and 
fences  that  it  takes  a  hunter  to  get  safely  over.  Neither 
are  there  a  lot  of  men  ready  to  ride  the  houhds  off  the 
line  the  moment  they  break  covert,  but  a  field  that  means 
hunting  and  nothing  but  hunting,  and  are  determined  thet 
both  fox  and  hounds  shall  have  feir  play.    Frost  ind  snow 
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played  havoc  with  them  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
put  a  stop  to  some  capital  sport. 

The  Benfrewshii-e  have,  perhaps,  done  as  well  as  anv  pack 
in  the  north,  and  numerous  are  the  accounts  of  good  runs 
that  have  been  despatched  southwards  ;  so  that  we,  dis- 
gusted with  the  want  of  scent  that  destroyed  our  sport  all 
the  first  part  of  the  season,  wore  almost  inclined  to  start 
ourselves  and  stud  for  the  Land  of  Cakes.  The  Forfarshire, 
as  well  as  the  Forfarshire  and  Renfrewshire,  also  have  had 
their  good  things,  and  the  Lothians  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  show  forth  their  doings  in  print ;  so  that  the  chase  may 
fairly  be  assumed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  state  over  the 
Border.  Perhaps,  from  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  in  some 
measure,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  as  well,  it  will  never 
become  such  an  institution  as  it  is  in  England,  though  we 
doubt  whether  our  best  countries  are  hunted  in  better  style 
than  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's,  or  that  about  to  be  vacated 
by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss — though,  by  the  bye,  that  is  princi- 
pally on  our  own  side  the  Border. 

Coming  close  home,  to  Mr  Gerard  Leigh's  country,  we 
find  they  had  but  a  rough  cub  hunting,  but  since  the  season 
has  commenced  two  or  three  good  runs  have  fallen  to  their 
lot.  Ward  has  a  pack  of  hounds  that  can  both  race  and 
hunt,  and  such  a  lot  of  horses  for  himself  and  the  men  as 
would  cause  the  greater  part  of  the  huntsmen  and  whips 
in  England  to  make  free  with  one  commandment  at  least, 
did  they  set  eyes  on  them.  But  then  a  bad  one  is  no  use  in 
that  country — by  the  way,  where  is  he  any  use  P — as  a  great 
dealer  is  said  to  havfe  suddenly  discovered  when  he  came  to 
hunt  in  it  himself,  after  having  thought  anything  would  do 
for  the  ploughs.    The  Puckeridge  have  recorded  one  or  two 

food  nms  in  the  papers,  and,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr 
'arry  and  hunted  by  Alfred  Hedges,  are,  from  all  we  hear, 
showing  about  their  usual  average  of  sport.  The  squire 
this  year  is  about  to  have  a  dip  into  the  Belvoir  kennel,  and 
a  rare  nice  dog  he  has  selected. 

Jack  Fricker,  with  the  Tedworth,  has  been  for  a  good  part 
of  the  time  out  of  the  saddle  from  ill  health,  and  conse- 
quently lost  seeing  some  of  the  performances  of  one  of  the 
best  entries  he  ever  had.  That,  however,  has  been  no  bar 
to  sport,  as  Brice — who,  with  the  exception  of  one  season,  has 
never  been  away  from  the  country,  and  must  by  this  time 
know  every  fox  in  it,  and  where  he  means  to  run  to — has 
managed  to  give  them  some  very  good  gallops  in  his 
absence ;  notably  so  on  the  13th  of  Decem&r,  from  New 
Mill,  and  had  a  capital  thing  on  the  Savemake  side.  On  the 
20th  they  had  a  fine  run  from  Great  Bedwin,  across  the 
deep  vale  by  Burbage,  Bam  AIIot,  and  South  Grove,  finally 
forcing  up  over  the  downs  by  Eastern  Hill  for  Bverleigh. 
Lord  Uaanor  also,  in  what  was  once  part  of  the  Tedworth 
country,  haa  scored  a  brilliant  day  from  Gallows  HUl,  going 
over  a  great  deal  of  coimtry,  and  tilling  near  Combe  viUage, 
after  a  run  of  two  hours  and  a  half.  They  also  had  a  capital 
gallop  soon  afterwards  from  Boveridge. 

Lord  Pitzwilliam  commenced  regular  hunting  as  early  as 
the  12th  of  October  (his  lordship's  birthday),  and  has  had 
some  capital  sport,  the  day  from  HiU  Top,  half-way  between 
Doncaster  ana  Botherham,  being  an  especially  great  one. 
They  did  not  do  a  great  deal  in  the  morning,  but  found 
later  on  in  the  New  Gorse  near  Thryberj^,  and  away  to 
Silver  Wood,  from  thence  to  Black  Carr  after  one  check, 
where  the  ^ck  began  to  bustle  him,  and  ktTJt  moving 
merrily  by  Dalton  Lane,  and  over  Wliiston  Hall  Farm, 
Shrogg's  Wood,  Moorhouse  and  Ulley  Bottoms,  where  tail- 
ing was  the  order  of  the  day  amongst  the  field.  They 
checked  at  Botherham  and  Chesterfield  turnpike,  but  marked 
him  on  through  Treetou  Wood,  and  he  broke  by  New 
Treeton  village,  and  through  Burnt  Wood,  again  over  the 
turnpike  and  Ulley  Lane,  through  the  Trenched  Plantation 
to  Swallow  Nest  and  Park  Hill,  and  passing  the  latter  place 
he  went  to  ground  in  a  drain  and  saved  his  brush,  near 
Woodhoutfe  Mill,  after  a  run  of  one  hour  and  forty-five 
minutes. 

Lord  Portsmouth  has  been  suffering  from  indisposition 
ftad  unable  to  take  the  field;  but  not  omy  did  hig  pack  com- 


mence well,  but  between  the  first  and  second  instalments  of 
frost  had  some  rare  good  runs,  scarcely  going  out  a  day 
without  having  something  worth  recording.  "The  Tuesday 
bpfore  Christmas  Day  was  especially  good,  as  they  had  just 
twenty-five  minutes  to  ground  without  a  check,  and  then 
thirty  minutes  racing  pace,  and  ran  into  their  fox  in  tho 
open.  The  last  run  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  the  cele- 
brated Little  Bob — who  had  carried  Lord  Portsmouth's 
huntsman  for  eleven  seasons,  one  of  the  best  little  ones  ever 
known — as  h6  broke  down.  Although  he  stood  slightly 
under  fourteen  hands,  nothing  could  boat  him,  nor  was  any 
fence  too  much  for  him,  as  he  would  jump  higher  than  his 
•own  back.  Though  small,  he  was  very  jK)werfhl,  and  was 
by  a  hunter  sire  of  Lord  Portsmouth's  out  of  an  Exmoor 
pony.  We  beUeve  his  sire  was  exported  to  Germany  to  get 
troop  horses;  and  if  many  of  his  fetock  are  like  Bob,  they  will 
be  in  great  request  with  the  Uhlans. 

From  Suffolk  strange  accounts  of  mysterious  diggings 
out  reach  us ;  but,  as  we  have  not  both  sides  of  the  story 
before  us,  it  is  best  to  let  tho  matter  rest. 

The  rider  of  the  pale  horse  has  happily  not  been  very  busy 
amongst  hunting  men  during  the  season  so  far,  but  ne  has 
taken  one  that  could  ill  be  spared,  and  whose  decease  cannot 
be  omitted  from  a  record  of  hunting  events.  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck,  for  years  the  master  of  the  Burton,  was  on  New 
Year's  Eve  called  to  his  long  rest.  He  had  complained  of 
indisposition  for  a  day  or  two,  which,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent his  going  to  Tathwell  Lodge  to  shoot  with  a  party  of 
friends  ;  and,  although  the  frost  was  severe  and  there  was  a 
considerable  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground,  he  on  that 
Saturday  walked  and  shot  as  well  as  ever.  He  took  merely 
a  little  dry  toast  for  his  breakfast,  no  luncheon,  and  ordered 
dinner  in  his  own  room,  saying  he  should  not  come  down,  but 
it  was  to  be  brought  to  him  when  he  rung  his  bell.  Not 
heivring  anjTthing  of  him,  the  valet  went  up  after  dinner  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  found  his  lordship  asleep.  As  he  did  not 
rouse,  about  ton  he  went  in  again,  and  to  his  horror  found  his 
master  dead ;  he  had  passed  quietly  away  in  sleep.  As  a 
sportsman  he  was  quite  in  the  first  rank,  either  with  shot, 
gun,  fly-rod,  or  rifle,  and  as  a  breeder  of  hounds  and  judge 
of  hunting  had  no  equal.  Hunting  was  his  hobby,  and 
Lincolnshire  the  land  of  his  affection.  He  cared  not  for^ 
Melton  fame,  but  loved  the  sport  for  its  own  sake,  and, 
although  simple  in  his  usual  habits,  spared  no  expense 
in  its  prosecution.  He  was  a  beautiful  horseman,  quiet  and 
bold,  with  hands  that  put  all  opposition  to  his  wishes  out  of 
the  question,  and  he  rode  well  to  tho  last.  Although  quiet 
and  reserved,  he  was  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him,  and 
had  the  particular  faculty  of  peculiarly  attaching  his  friends 
to  him.  To  young  men  he  was  most  generous  with  his 
stud — a  very  large  one — and  many  a  horse  was  sent  on  for 
those  to  whom  he  took  a  fancy. 

The  hunting  world  has  experienced  another  loss  in  the 
d^th  of  Sir  CUfford  Constable,  who,  however,  was  more 
closely  identified  with  staghuntiug  than  the  more  legitimate 
sport.  He,  however,  did  the  thing  right  well,  and  amused 
himself  and  friends  with  many  a  good  gallop  across  York- 
shire, where  he  had  a  capital  pack  of  hounds,  a  fine* 
stud  of  hunters,  and  some  good  deer.  The  establish- 
ment was  broken  up  some  twelve  months  or  so  ago,  on 
account  of  his  health,  some  of  the  hounds  going  to  the 
kennel  of  the  Surrey  Staehonnds,  and  others  into  North- 
amptonshire, where  Mr  Angerstein  has  started  a  pack  of 
staggers,  and  is  said  to  havo  shown  some  good  runs. 
Another  hunting  man  who  has  been  called  from  amongst  us 
since  the  season  began  was  Mr  Robert  Honeywood.  He 
was  a  fine  judge  of  racing,  and  a  capital  man  over  a  country, 
while  he  was  equally  at  home  with  rod  or  gun.  He,  more- 
over, possessed  the  power  of  imparting  to  descriptions  of 
sport  the  interest  he.  himself  enjoyed  in  their  pursuit,  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  of  potices  of  runs  and  other  inci- 
dents to  the  sporting  press.  Accidents  by  flood  and  field  to 
man,  horse,  or  hound  have  happily  been  more  rare  this  season 
than  last,  though  we  must  mention  a  fatal  one  that  happened 
to  Mr  Rose  with  tho  Heythrop,  when  they  met  at  Bynshata 
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Hall.  His  horse  got  the  upper  hand  of  him  in  Tar  Wood, 
and  in  trying  to  save  himsell  from  collision  against  a  tree  he 
was  thrown,  and  dislocated  his  neck.  Some  serions  falls 
have  occurred,  but,  as  far  as  we  have  learned  at  present, 
none  of  them,  save  this,  has  proved  fatal. 

The  exigencies  of  time  and  space  both  bid  as  bring  our 
review  of  the  first  part  of  the  hnnting  season  to  a  con- 
clusion. Many  good  runs  are  of  necessity  omitted^  We 
could  not  find  room  for  all,  but  selected  those  most  likely 
to  interest  our  readers.  Others  must  take  the  will  for 
the  deed.     As  we  began  this  article  during  one  of  the 


hardest  frosts  known  for  years,  we  lay  down  our  pen  while 
horses  are  confined  to  the  straw  ridos,  and  the  horn  stands 
useless  on  the  shelf.  Some  days,  it  is  true,  there  have 
been  on  which  hounds  met  during  the  time,  but  thw  were 
few  in  number,  and  more  remarkable  for  the  grief  which 
resulted  to  the  field  than  the  sport  shown.  In  fact,  it 
has,  save  in  a  few  very  favoured  localities,  never  been  fit 
to  ride  across  country.  We  can  only,  in  conclusion,  hope 
that  a  brilliant  finish  may  save  the  season  from  being 
recorded  as  one  of  the  worst,  as  it  has  been  one  of  the 
shortest,  ever  known. 


CRICKET. 


"THE  WDTTEE'S    TAIE." 
By  C.  B. 

CuNSiDBRntG  the  alternations  of  fog,  frost,  rain,  snow,  and 
slush  which  have'  characterised  the  weather  in  England 
during  the  last  three  months,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the 
reader  will  for  a  moment  think  of  the  present  tale  in  con- 
nection with  one  similarly  titled  and  partly  written  by  the 
Burd  of  Avon  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and  in  which 
uix'  portrayed  the  strange  doings  of  kings,  nobles,  shepherds, 
silicpherdesses,  and  even  satyrs,  in  "  the  sunny  land  of  the 
Boiith."    No:  tbe    tales  are  as  widely  diflerent  in  'their 
nature  as  they  are  remote  in  point  of  time.    "  Our  owno 
tale  "  has  reference  to  cricket,  and  specially  to  recent  move- 
ments connected  therewith.    Winter — always  indicative  of 
nlumbor — draws  with  its  rugged  hand  the  curtain  over  a 
large  area  of  field  pastimes ;   but  while  this  natural  quiet 
roigns  out  of  doors,  activity  prevails  within  the  council 
chaniber.    So  ought  it,  as  a  preparative  necessary  to  the 
life  and  action  which  revive  when  Spring  returns  and  the 
days  stretch  out.    Pew,  yerv  few  persons,  blessed  with  an 
average  share  of  the  reflective  faculty,  can  witness  a  grand 
and  well-contested  match,  with  all  its  surroundings,  unim- 
pressed with  an  idea  of  the  time  and  thought  expended  by 
those  entrusted  with  the  important  task  of  preliminary 
arr^gement— a  task,   however,   too  Ughtly  estimated  by 
the  public,  because,  at  the  best,  little  twderstood.    The  chief 
object  of  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  with  the  promises  and  prospects  of  the  coming 
season. 

Imprimis,  the  condition  of  Kent  as  a  county  has  been  a 
fruttftil  theme  for  conversation  all  the  world  over,  for  years 
past.  No  one  at  all  versed  in  cricketing  lore  can  be  unaware 
of  the  foremost  position  Kent  held  in  the  earliest  period  of 
history ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  during  the  present  century 
the  flag  of  Hengist  has  been  impertmently  floated  in  the 
summer  breeze.  Now,  however,  Kent  is  under  a  cloud, 
with  few  breaks  to  let  in  the  sunshine.  Instead  of  being,  as 
it  was  for  years,  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  it  is  botwd  to 
admit  the  superiority  of  several  other  counties.  Very  Uttle 
difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  discovering  the  cause  of  this 
declension;  but4;he  means  of  redlining  its  former  foothold 
are  not  quite  so  clearly  seen.  The  recent  proposition  for 
making  (Canterbury  the  head-quarters  of  the  county  is  cer- 
tainly opportune.  Broken  up  into  divisions,  Kent  has 
shown  itself  altogether  unequal  to  those  counties  where 
talent  can  be  concentrated  at  a  place  to  which  the  young 
aspirant  looks,  as  the  proper  arena  for  the  more  successful 
development  of  his  talent  and  exertions.    It  is,  however, 


worth  while  to  observe  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  large  constitu- 
encies of  Kent  can  lay  claim  to  much  honour  as  patronisers  of 
cricket  in  a  way  at  all  commensurate  with  their  focal  standing 
and  importance ;  villages  and  small  towns  have  either  given 
birth  to,  or  suckled,  its  heroes.     Let  the  page  of  history 
be  unrolled,  and  what  sort  of  tale  does  it  tell  ?     What  have 
the  cities  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  or  even  the  "  King's 
towne  of  Maidstone,"  ever  done  in  furtherance  of  the  game  ? 
Little  or  nothing.    The  inquiirer  must  turn  to  the  Weald 
and  its  neighbourhood;   the  valley  of  the  Darent;  and, 
above  aU,  to  the  locaUty  of  Knole ;  and  he  will  readily  see 
how  cricket  was  fostered  and  patronised  at  a  time  when 
towns  and  cities  regarded  the  game  as  "a  pastime  for  idlers." 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  Kent  at  the  present  day  deficient  in 
good  players  P  Certainly  not.  In  fact,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  what  its  real  strength  is,  through  want  of  proper 
organisation.  This  great  desideratum  the  project  referred  to, 
promises  in  a  great  measure  to  snpply.    The  resolutions  at 
the  second  general  meeting  of  subscribers,  held  at  Rochester 
early  in  December,  did  not  certainly  pass  unchallenged. 
Mr  fronghton,  although  not  objecting  to  the  amalgapiation 
of  the  Kent  county  club  with  that  of  the  Beverley,  protested 
against  all  the  great  matches  being  played  in  a  "screwed -up 
comer  of  the  county,"  and  Mr.  Lake  therefore  suggested, 
by  way  of  amendment  to  the  primary  resolution,  that  a 
second  county  ground  should  be  provided,  but  which  upon  a 
show  of  hands  was  lost.  The  short  facts  resjiecting  this  matter 
may  be  easily  comprehended : — The  St.  Lawrence  ground,  at 
Canterbury,  will  in  future  be  the  head  quarters  of  the 
county  club,  with  Mr  W.  de  Chair  Baker  as  hon.  sec. 
thereto.    Ten  gentlemen  from  West  Kent  and  ten  gentle- 
men from  East  Kent  will  constitute  the  committee,  and  the 
president  will  be  chosen  alternately  from  the  two  divisions 
of  the   county   thus    specified.    These   arrangements   are 
totally  independent  of  those  which  regulate  the  "  Canter- 
bury week.'     Among  existing  evils  over  which  the  cen- 
traUsing  system  is  likely  to  exert  a  wholesome  influence  is 
that  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  young  bowlers  from 
their  own  county,  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  teachers  and 
aitachea  to  schools  and  training  grounds,  instead  of  remain- 
ing chiefly  at  home.    As  a  rule,  county  players  are  drafted 
from  parish  clubs  by  a  simple  but  often  too  rapid  a  process. 
The  name  of  a  promising  youth  is  soon  made  to  fly  upon 
the  wings  of  sporting  literature,  and  the  probabilities  are, 
that  he  soon  rorsakes  the  locality  which  gave  him  his  first 
means  of  popular  existence ;  and  just  in  proportion  to  his 
advances  on  the  high  road  to  fame,  are  the  chances  of  his 
non-return.    Hence  the  very  man  of  all  others  most  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  blood  of  the  county  in  healthy  and  vigorous 
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circulation  is  knowu  at  home  merely  by  name ;  and,  werb  it 
otherwfse,  his  general  usefiilneas  must  have  undergone  a 
gradual  process  of  deterioration  from  having  devoted  his 
energies  so  largely  to  bowling  at  the  wickets  of  pupils, 
instead  of  moving  in  the  wider  sphere  of  action  and  self- 
improvement  that  attends  play  m  coi^junction  with  men. 
The  objections  raised  against  Canterbxiry  as  regards  distance, 
are  not  of  much  material  weight  when  the  modem  process 
of  travelling  is  taken  into  account.  The  ancient  city  may 
be  reached  from  the  extremest  points  of  the  county  in  a 
couple  of  hours  j  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  Mailing  even 
now — much  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  ground 
down  "  Offham  Lane"  would  frequently  compress  within  an 
area  of  little  more  than  four  acres,  as  many  thousands  of 
spectators.  Good  cricket  is  rarely  wanting  in  good  patron- 
age, and  it  will  be  matter  of  regret  to  all  true  lovers  of  the 
game  if  East  Kent,  in  taking  up  the  drooping  cause  of  the 
West,  should  meet  with  its  reward  in  failure,  as  some — ^who 
always  "  see  through  a  glass  darkly" — even  thus  prematurely 
venture  to  predict. 

Documents  recently  published  by  the  Nottingham  execu- 
tive speak  in  glowing  language  of  the  success  of  their  county 
in  the  past  year,  and  of  the  bright  prospects  with  which  the 
fixture  abounds.  After  paying  all  uabiuties,  they  annoimce 
a  bailee  in  hand  of  nearly  £300.  The  club  played  six 
county  matches,  of  which  they  won  three,  lost  two,  and  one 
was  left  undetermined.  At  a  recent  meeting  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Marylebone  Club  for  a  monu- 
ment erected  at  their  expense,  and  placed  in  the  general 
cemetery  at  Nottingham,  in  memory  of  George  Summers, 
who  lost  his  life  last  year  in  consequence  of  a  ball  having 
struck  his  temple  while  engaged  in  a  match  at  Lord's.  Prom 
statements  of  the  Liverpool  Club,  it  appears — in  a  financial 
sense  at  least — that  they  have  prospered,  and  are  Ukely  to 

Erosper  still.  Their  hon.  sec,  Mr  Langton,  was  a  few  weeks 
ack  presented  with  a  testimonial  valued  at  100  guineas. 
This  present  takes  the  form  of  a  silver  cup,  chaste  in  design, 
and  highly  finished.  The  Yorkshire  County  Club  have 
emulated  the  doings  of  their  near  neighbours  and  rivals. 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting,  held  at  Sheffield,  a  balance 
of  £170  remained  in  their  banker's  hands,  after  deducting 
every  expense.  In  Lincolnshire  also  a  very  active  spirit 
is  manifesting  itself.  The  County  Club  shows  a  large 
increase  in  its  membership,  and,  what  is  also  very  essential 
to  successful  cricket,  a  strong  disposition  to  strengthen 
the  sinews  of  war.  Surrey  seems,  however,  to  possess 
the  greatest  share  of  winter  vitality.  The  programme 
of  matches  issued  declares  considerable  deliberation  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  Upwards  of  thirty 
matcnes  are  arranged,  or  partly  so.  Some  of  these  are  of 
a  first-class  character.  That  between  the  North  and  South, 
for  the  benefit  of  H.  H.  Stephenson,  must,  if  managed  pro- 
perly,  be  the  great  attraction  of  the  Oval  season.  While 
speaking  of  the  North  and  South  as  an  attractive  match,  it 
may  be  well  here  to  state  that  its  fixture  at  Lord's  on  Whit- 
Monday,  and  at  Canterbury  in  August,  is  to  be  a  marked 
feature  in  the  Manrlebone  programme.  The  best  men  will 
be  obtained,  and,  m  order  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the 
committee,  increased  terms  will  be  complied  with.  Further- 
more, in  the  Gentlemen  and  Players'  match  a  still  wider  open- 
ing of  the  Marylebone  purse  is  calculated  upon.  This  will, 
in  all  probabihty,  be  one  of  the  most  efiective  forces  for 
drawing  the  very  pick  of  England  together  on  the  occasion. 
The  liferried  and  Smgle  match,  in  the  second  week  of  July,  is 
also  likely  to  command  a  large  gathering,  not  so  much  per- 
haps from  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  from  the  fact  of  its  being  pro- 
moted by  the  Manrlebone  Club  for  the  benefit  of  Wiflsner, 
the  Kentish  bowler,  a  man  regarded  by  all  classes  of 
cricketers  as  a  talented  and  respectable  member  of  his  pro- 
fession. With  respect  to  Sussex,  the  prospect  is  not  very 
cheering.  As  a  county  it  does  not  "move  on,"  and  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  checking  its  tendency  in 
a  retrograde  direction.  There  is  no  lack  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  to  keep  its  head  up ;  but  Brighton,  as  a 
town,  is  no  patroniser  of  cricket  j  and,  onlike  Kent,  there  are. 


comparatively  speaking,  but  few  gentlemen  in  the  county 
competent  to  take  part  in  matches  of  a  first-class  character. 
Hence  the  difference  between  Sussex  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  and  now.  A  fresh  attempt  to  restore  Middlesex  to  its 
proper  position  in  the  cricket  world  is  beine  made,  with,  it 
IS  said,  a  tolerably  fair  prospect  of  success— that  is  to  say,  in 
so  far  as  the  playing  of  matches  of  importance  is  concerned. 
But  the  long-existing  anomaly  still  remains.  Middlesex,  the 
most  populous  and  wealthy  of  any  county  in  the  three  king- 
doms— a  county  which  contains  in  its  area  the  legislative 
assembly  of  cricketers,  with  the  largest  and  most  influential 
club  in  the  universe — does  not  possess  even  a  county  ground. 
Untila  proper  locality  be  selected  and  permanently  possessed, 
and  the  necessary  machinery  for  carrying  out  a  great  project 
be  got  into  thoroughly  working  order,  Middlesex  ought  not 
to  anticipate  things  that  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  realised. 
Courage,  however,  is  a  great  destroyer  of  difficulties. 

Two  curious  rehcs  of  "  old  world  cricket "  have  recently 
been  brought  to  Ught.  One  is  a  bat  that  belonged  to  a 
Hambledon  player;  it  b  one  of  the  curved  instruments, 
replaced  by  the  straight  bat  about  a  century  since — speci- 
mens of  which  may  be  seen  in  a  print  of  Lord's.  The  other  is 
a  ball ;  it  weighs  a  trifle  less  than  the  one  at  present  in  use, 
and  is  about  an  inch  less  in  circumference.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  having  been  freely  used,  but  whether  by 
Small,  Harris,  or  Beldham,  there  are  no  conclusive  proofs, 
although  a  Petersfield  legend  connects  the  names  or  these 
patriarchs  with  it.  "  Nothing  like  leather,"  said  the  sage ; 
but  in  this  instance  he  might  have  coupled  the  willow,  for 
the  two  instruments  referred  to  stand  forth  as  silent  mockers 
at  destruction,  and  treat  tcm^nis  editx  rorum  as  a  paradox 
and  a  myth.  Speaking  of  pnnts,  an  opportunity  offers  to 
make  mention  of  the  discovery  of  a  pictorial  representation 
of  cricket  of  more  remote  antiquity  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going—  a  picture,  or,  to  be  more  particular,  a  tinted 
engraving,  not  by  any  means  contemptible  as  a  work  of 
art.  In  this  the  wicket,  composed  of  two  tolerably  stout  but 
short  sticks,  is  surmounted  by  a  bail  extending  considerably 
beyond  the  brejtdth  of  the  stumps  in  position,  and  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  high 
wicket  mentioned  by  Nyren,  but  nevertheless  disputed  by 
that  writer.  At  the  foot  of  the  print  are  these  lines : 
To  exercise  their  limbs,  «ud  try  their  art, 
Furth  to  the  verdant  fields  the  swains  depart; 
The  buxom  air  and  cheerful  sport  unite 
To  make  Hulse*  useless  by  their  rough  delight. 
Britons,  whom  nature  has  for  war  designed. 
In  the  soft  charms  of  ease  no  joy  can  find; 
Averse  to  waste  in  rest  the  inviting  day, 
Toil  forms  their  games,  and  labour  is  their  play. 
If  the  tales  of  travellers  in  "  the  States  "  be  true,  another 
international  match  is  likely  to  come  off  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year ;  but  considerable  effort  will  be  needed  to 
accomplish  the  project.  Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  articles 
which  occasionally  appear  in  various  papers,  it  is  clear  that 
cricket  has  never  t^en  root  in  American  soil,  while  base 
bjjl  is  the  acknowledged  national  game.  Cricket  is  voted 
as  a  slow  and  often  vexatious  pastime  when  placed  in  con- 
junction with  base  ball,  which  is  certainly  more  in  accord 
with  the  bustle  and  fret  of  the  general  bulk  of  the  nation. 
Even  in  the  most  favoured  quarters,  cricket  merely  exists ; 
it  does  not  thrive.  Take  Philadelphia,  for  example-;*  city 
that  leads  all  other  localities  in  matters  appertaining  to 
sports,  native  or  foreign.  Here  the  few  who  really  possess 
any  scientific  knowledge  of  cricket  make  less  effort  to  inspire 
the  youth  with  an  ambition  for  its  acquirement  than  to 
centre  what  is  known  of  recognised  greatness  in  themselves. 
As  a  rule,  the  American  is  averse  to  making  healthy  pleasure 
a  severe  business.  Some  of  the  e^ravagant  manifestations, 
also,  of  self-importance  assumed  by  a  Hmited  professional 
circle,  have  done  much  to  weaken  the  interest  in  a  game 
beset  with  proclivities,  the  origin  of  which,  it  reqtures  no 
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great  efTort  to  discover.  When  the  All  England  Eleven  a 
few  years  ago  visited  Canada  and  the  States,  they  were 
hugged,  petted,  fSted,  fed,  praised,  and  l>eglorificd  enough  to 
turn  the  neads  of  common  mortals,  and  they  returned  home, 
not  only  confirmed  in  the  exalted  estimate  previously  formed 
of  cricket  as  a  social  institution,  but  not  a  little  conscious  of 
the  distinguished  position  they  individually  filled  in  the 
world;  audit  would  have  been  a  task  of  comparative  difiBculty 
at  that  time  to  persuade  some  of  these  veritable  heroes  to 
believe  that  greatness  in  cricketing  was  not  synonymous 
with  greatness  iu  the  abstract,  or  that  eminence  m  the  game 
was  not  an  equivalent  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  eminence 
in  the  fine  arfcj,  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  literature,  in  politics, 
in  engineering,  or  in  any  other  of  the  extensive  pursuits  to 
which  men  devote  themselves.  A  more  sober  view  of  cricket 
is  now  taken  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  The  men  in  flannel  are 
doubtlessly,  for  the  time  being,  a  true  aristocracy.  They 
are_ watched  with  a  curiosity  that  approaches  the  ludici-ous; 
their  peculiarities  are  carefully  noted;  scraps  of  their  con- 
versation are  retailed;  and  to  be  able  to  speak  familiarly 
to  any  one  of  them  advances  the  individual  so  favoured  to  an 
eminence  second  only  to  that  of  the  cricketer  himself  But 
this  is  harmless  enough.  Returning  to  the  subject  of  base 
ball,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  speak  of  an  attempt  recently 
made  by  a  gentleman  in  Chicago  to  weld  the  national  games 
of  England  and  America  so  as  to  make  each  palatable  to  both 
parties.  This  marriage  without  consent  is  not  likely  to 
prove  very  fertile  in  admirers.  The  promoter  of  this  cross, 
■which  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  American  Cricket,  is 
certainly  not  so  much  in  love  with  the  English  game  as 
with  the  bantling  which,  in  imagination,  he  is  so  successfully 
nursing.  In  the  newborn  game  he  says :  "  There  are  no 
fouls  to  cause  delays,  thereby  giving  the  striker  a  chance  to 
display  his  fine  touches  for  back  play,  which  can  only  be 
executed  in  cricket,  while  the  exciting  base  running  of  base 
ball  can  be  shown 'to  advantage.  There  are  none  of  the 
stnpid  and  needless  six-ball  *  overs '  which  have  so  long 
been  held  in  high  esteem  by  Englishmen,  and  which  give 
the  cricket  field  an  appearance  of  a  big  quadrille  danced  to 
the  tune  of '  Old  Hundred.'  Out  leg  before  wicket  is  dis- 
pensed with — a  rule  wbich,  while  in  force,  gives  great 
annoyance  to  the  umpire,  and  general  dissatisfaction  to  the 
batsman.  If  base  btil  and  cricket  be  rolled  into  one,  it  will 
produce  a  mag^nificent  game,-  which  the  lovers  of  both  sports 
will  crowd  to  witness,  and  complete  harmony  will  be  estab- 
lished between  two  antagonistic  elements."  This  is  Jonathan 
all  over.  If,  as  the  story  goes,  a  picked  party  intend  coming 
to  England  to  open  the  eyes  of  pastime  lovers  here,  a  better 
and  a  fairer  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  judging  of  the 
discovery;  and  if  it  retJly  possess  half  the  attractions  to  the 
youth  of  this  island  that  are  accredited  to  it  by  writers 
"  across  the  water,"  it  will  not  have  to  wait  long  for  friendly 
recognition. 

Among  Asiatic  and  Airican  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cncket,  the  following  extracts  may  not  be  altogether 
devoid  of  interest : — The  troops  stationed  at  Secimderabad 
played  a  series  of  matehes  at  the  fall  of  last  year.  The  first 
was  between  the  second  battalion  of  the  24th  Regiment  and 
the  18th  Hussars,  in  which  the  latter  were  beaten  by  an 
innings  of  78  runs.  The  second  was  between  the  second 
10th  and  second  24th,  when  the  latter  won  by  nine  wickets. 
Next  came  the  Royal  Artillery,  but  they  had  less  chance 
with  the  second  '24th  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
elevens ;  for  instance,  the  Artillery  scored  but  85  in  two 
innings,  while  one  of  the  other  side  scored  101  from  his  own 
bat,  to  which  the  other  ten  of  his  party  added  114 ;  so  that 
the  Artillery  had  to  console  themselves  under  the. defeat  of 
an  innings  and  130  runs.  The  last  of  the  serieF  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  November,  and  was  a  "  return"  between  the 
second  10th  and  second  24th.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
innings  there  was  a  difference  of  twelve  runs  in  favour  of 
the  10th.  'The  24th  had  eventually  to  go  in  for  77  runs. 
Th^  lost  three  wickets  for  14  runs,  and  five  for  21.  After 
this,  the  bowUng  and  fielding  went  off  altogether,  and  the 
runs  required  for  winning  were  obtained  without  further 


loss.  This  is  the  twenty-third  matoh  that  the  24th  (War- 
wickshire) Regiment  has  won  in  succession.  The  last  time 
they  were  beaten  was  by  the  13th  L.  I.,  in  the  Mauritius,  in 
1864.  A  mateh  in  the  wilds  of  Upper  Burmah  occurred 
about  the  same  time  last  year  as  the  four  just  referred  to. 
In  this,  the  garrison  were  confi-onted  by  a  battery  of  the 
23rd  Brigade  Royal  Artillery.  The  gunners  went  in  first, 
and  scored  138.  Some  idea  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  not 
so  much  on  the  ball  as  the  fielders,  may  be  arrived  at  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  the  innings  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shade  registered  99  degrees.  The  garrison 
went  in  twice  for  120  runs ;  the  inference  is  too  obvious  to 
need  particularising.  So  great  appears  to  be  the  love  of 
cricket  among  certain  classes  of  bluejackets,  that  whenever 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  dropping  anchor  and  setting  up 
a  wicket,  it  is  taken  advantage  of  On  the  arrival  at  Suez 
of  the  Marine  Battalion,  destined  for  Japan,  H.M.  sunrey- 
ing  ships  Newport  and  Juno  found  an  eleven  ready  to  turn 
out  in  tht)  ground  of  the  Suez  Cricket  Cub  :  what  would  a 
cricketer  of  the  last  generation  think  about  cricket  at  Suez  P 
As  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  the  navy  went  in  eant 
eeremonie.  Five  of  them  failed  to  score  anything,  but  the 
remainder  subscribed  to  a  total  of  60.  On  the  other  side, 
seven  names  were  graced  by  ciphers,  but  the  remaining  four 
made  a  tie  of  the  innings.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  a 
speedy  departure  of  the  Newport  and  Juno,  the  match  could 
not  be  proceeded  with  farther.  At  Grand  Cairo  the  cricket- 
ing element,  after  lying  torpid  for  nearly  a  year,  is  just 
waking  to  fresh  life.  A  new  piece  of  ground  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Viceroy,  through  the  exertions  of  Col. 
Stanton,  the  Consul- Greneral,  who  is  president  of  the  Cairo 
Club.  It  Ues  between  the  Esbekiah,  or  Frank  quarter,  and 
the  suburb  of  the  Koulak — a  central  and  convenient  position. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  a  flat  area  of  about  ten  acres  of 
brown  powdery  soil — in  the  centre  of  which  an  oblong 
patoh  of  lime  and  sand  mixture — six  or  seven  palms,  an 
excavation  for  the  reception  of  a  highly -needed  water  supply, 
a  couple  of  small  tents  and  an  Arab  guardian  of  the  same, 
and  he  wiU.  comprehend  pretty  correctly  the  new  ground  of 
the  resuscitated  Cairo  Cricket  Club.  The  road  to  Boulak 
runs  along  one  side,  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  field, 
which  is  inclosed  by  embankments  of  uniform  height  all 
round ;  one  side  planted  with  a  row  of  dusty  but  thriving 
fig  trees.  The  fellah  may  be  seen  reining  in  his  fiery 
donkey,  and  the  camel-mounted  Bedouin  dropping  anchor 
as  he  passes,  to  observe  the  mysterious  recreation  of  the 
"  Ingleezi."  At  the  present  time  the  club  has  between 
thirty  and  forty  members  on  its. books.  Practice  was  com- 
menced on  the  6th  of  January,  and  on  the  13th  there  was  a 
fuU  muster,  in  order  to  select  a  representative  eleven  to  com- 
pete with  an  eleven  from  Alexandria  on  the  18th.  This  was 
considered  the  greatest  event  of  the  season.  It  happened  on 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Khedive's  accession,  and  a 
general  holiday.  Cairo  scored  14  and  47 — ^total  61.  Alex- 
andria scored  46  in  their  first  innings  and  16  in  their  second, 
without  loss  of  wicket.  The  attendance  proved  to  be  a  large 
one,  and  the  match  was  watehed  by  the  motley  concourse 
with  feelings  and  expressions  of  dehght  and  astonishment, 
best  conceived  by  those  who  possess  some  knowledge  of  the 
native  character,  or  can  allow  a  tolerable  stretch  to  a  vivid 
fancy. 

The  obituary  of  the  last  month  was  not  only  characterised 
by  unusual  heaviness  in  the  general  commumty,  but  also  by 
the  death  of  four  persons  well  known  in  cricketing  circles. 
Thus,  on  New  Year's  Day,  Edmund  Sopp  died,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven.  He  was  bom  near  Petworth,  and  joined  the 
Sussex  County  Club  at  an  early  age,  but  ceased  his  con- 
nection with  it  in  1847.  During  the  subsequent  period  of 
his  career  he  was  engaged  by  various  schools  and  clubs  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Sopp  was  regarded  as  a 
good  all-round  player,  and  a  very  competent  teacher  of  the 
game.  On  the  3rd  inst.  Stephen  Halter,  better  known  as 
'■  Stevey,"  died  at  the  age  of  fitty-two.  The  habitues  of 
Lord's  will  miss  this  quaint,  weirdlike  pirce  of  humanity,  for 
he  had  been  associated  with  the  ground  during  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life,  and,  though  ranking  only  as  an  odd  man,  he 
always  proved  to  be  a  Bandy  and  useful  one.  To  show 
that  death  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  the  Earl  of  Aylesford 
breathed  his  last  on  the  lOth.  This  nobleman  played 
cricket  a  great  deal  when,  as  Lord  Guernsey,  he  sat  m  the 
House  of  Commons  for  South  Warwickshire.  The  deceased 
was  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  On  the  25th  WiUiam  Mudie, 
.  formerly  one  of  the  Surrey  "  ground,"  died  through  paralysis 
of  the  brain,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  Mudie  was  one  of 
the  twelve  who  went  to  Australia  under  the  captaincy  of  . 
H.  H.  Stephensop,  in  1661.  For  some  years  he  sustamed 
the  character  of  being  a  good  slow  bowler,  but  his  fame  in 
this  capacity  was  not  of  a  world-wide  degree. 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  both  legislative  assemblies 
in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cricketmg  interest  is  well  represented.  It  is  not  only  strong 
numericdly — perhaps  never  so  strong — but  much  politico 
wisdom  is  combined  with  a  practical  Knowledge  of  cricket. 
The  member  for  East  Worcestershire  will  not  again  be 
confronted  in  the  Lower  House  by  hie.  old  Oxford  friend,  the 


present  Lord  Walsingham,  but  there  remain  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Mid  Kent,  East  Essex,  and  Middlesex,  with 
whom  he  may  measure  a  lance  when  occasion  serves.  Peters- 
field,  upon  a  fair  trial,  may  find  it  as  easy  to  silence  Wigton, 
Carlow,  or  West  Somerset,  by  his  eloquence  in  the  House  as 
by  his  adroitness  and  handiwork  in  the  field — aye,  and  he 
may  not.  Poole  may  prove  a  match  for  Maidstone,  Carlow 
for  Sandwich,  or  Cirencester  for  Herts,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  a  long  chapter  of  similar  contrarieties.  But  in  the  Upper 
House  tnere  is  a  decided  balance  of  Conservative  power;  Mid 
this  being  the  case,  what  an  opportunity  is  presented  for 
abolishing  the  undignified  mabcn  annually  placed  in  the 
Marylebone  programme,  viz.,  twenty-four  of  Lords  and 
Commons  v.  I  Zingari.  How  much  more  like  cricket 
would  two  well-selected  elevens  from  each  political  section 
appear,  than  the  even  and  odd  teams  referred  to;  which 
in  the  field  excite  no  interest  whatever,  and  are  chiefly 
recorded  nowadays  as  a  ludicrous  novelty,  and  a  poor 
compliment  to  the  advanced  and  advancing  progress  of 
the  age. 


THE     TURF. 


"THE  BACK  END"  OF  1870. 

By  J.  C.  C. 

If  the  Houghton  Meeting  had  been,  as  of  old,  th^last  act  of 
the  play,  the  racing  season  of  last  year  would  htfve  expired 
in  convulsions  of  wind,  rain,  and  tempest,  rendered  more 
unbearable  by  the  bowling  over  of  "  certainties "  and  the 
persistent  coming  to  the  front  of  the  outsider  "  not  backed 
for  a  sixpence."  The  final  day  of  the  Houghton  was  one  to 
be  remembered  for  its  abominable-  weather,  and  the  no  less 
abominable  manner  in  which  favourites  performed.  Bad  as 
it  was,  however,  in  one  point  of  view  worse  remained  behind, 
— and  those  who  went  on  to  Worcester,  Lincoln,  Liverpool, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Warwick,  found  small  comfort  for  their 
wintering.  Worcester,  one  of  the  best-conducted  meetiags 
in  England,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  fog  tl«.t  enveloped 
Pitchcroft  on  the  second  day,  and  rendered  racing  a  farce 
and  steeplechasing  an  impossibility.  All  that  could  be  seen 
of  the  horses  was  in  the  last  few  yards,  as  they  approached 
the  judge's  chair,  emerging  out  of  the  mist  like  spectre 
steeds ;  and  what  occurred  in  the  actual  race — ^when  Poutus 
Euxinus  dropped  back,  and  when  Jeremy  Diddler — quite 
uneOTectedlycame  to  the  front — ^their  respective  jockeys  only 
could  tell.  The  Autumn  Handicap  was  won  by  Forget-me- 
not,  who  here  met  Albany  on  211b.  better  terms  than  when 
they  ran  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  though,  in  the  face  of  that, 
they  made  Albany  the  mvourite,  and  Mr.  Case  was  able  to 
get  5  to  1  about  his  mare.  The  tbdrd  and  concluding  day  saw 
the  fog  leave  us,  and  there  was  a  brilliant  fiiudc.  It  is  (he 
steeplechase  day  'par  excellence,  and  the  whole  city'and  half 
the  county  flock  to  Pitchcroft  to  see  the  jumpers.  The 
Grand  Annual,  though  not  producing  a  large  field,  turned 
out  better  than  in  186:\  when  only  four  started,  and  Scipio 
won.  We  had  seven  to  the  post  this  time,  Carlos  (12st  71b) 
the  favourite,  though  the  pick  of  the  lot  was  undoubtedly 
Royal  Irish  FusUier  (list  101b),  a  horse  that  ran  at 
Punchestown  two  years  previously,  and  much  impressed  me 
then  by  his  good  looks.  He  was  now  steered  by  Ben  Land, 
who  rode  him  patiently  (a  thing  Master  Ben  is  not  always 
famous  for  domg),  and,  Carlos  being  outpaced  from  the 


first  and  the  others  not  good  enough,  the  Fnsilier  oame 
away  when  Ben  called  on  him,  and  won  by  twenty  lengths — 
a  good  inauguration  of  the  season  for  Lord  Paulett.  Not 
bemg  gifted  with  the  attributes  of  that  celebrated  Irish  bird 
that  hits  done  the  state  such  good  service  in  the  matter  of 
quotation,  I  did  not  see  Lincoln  or  its  Autumn  Handicap,  in 
which  Alario  disappointed  his  baokers  most  egregiously,  and 
the  other  Newmarket  horse,  Elferon,  not  much  fancied  by 
his  stable,  won  hands  down  and  all  the  way.  Countrjmian 
commenced  showing  his  form  here  in  a  half-mile  race  with 
Lady  Mortemer,  and  also  as  top  weight  in  the  Consolation 
Scramble ;  and  Musket  also  foreshadowed  future  triumphs 
when  he  beat  Dutch  Skater  and  Blue  Gown  easily  in  the 
Queen's  Plate.  Then  both  Worcester  and  Lincoln  hahiiius 
met  in  the  bars  and  cofiee  rooms  of  Liverpool  and  on  the 
bleak  plains  of  Aintree :  high  and  low,  gentle  and  simple,  all 
flocking  to  the  former  home  of  the  turtle  and  the  latter 
resort  of  the  peewit  and  plover,  "  to  get  it  all  back" — "  to 
dash  it  down  on  a  real  certainty" — "to  find  one's  winter 
keep,"  &c.,  &c. — all  brave  words,  but,  alas !  often  but  "  very 
woms."  As  far  as  sport  went,  however,  it  was  a  capitu 
meeting — large  fields  and  a  good  class  of  horses.  It  was 
quite  worthy  of  the  old  days  of  Liverpool,  and  when  I  saw 
seventeen  runners  telegraphed  for  the  Knowsley  Nursery, 
on  the  first  day,  it  quite  took  away  my  breath.  Here  we 
were  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  and  severe  season,  severe  to 
backers  and  severe  to  the  instrument  of  backing,  and  here 
we  were  not  only  tdive  but  kicking,  aa  the  phrase  goes,  and 
exhibiting  such  an  amount  of  vitality  as  I  did  not  suppose 
the  institution  possessed.  It  seems  no  use  taking  up  one's 
parable  against  these  late  meetings  when  there  is  such  an 
answer  to  it  as  Liverpool,  Shrewsbury,  and  Warwick  gave. 
"  The  instrument  of  gaming"  must  pay  for  his  keep,  we  all 
know,  neither  is  the  keep  of  his  owner  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Plenty  of  little  men — aye,  and  big  ones  too — have  had 
very  bad  time,  and  it  must  be  got  back  somehow.  It  is  not 
^ways  accompUshed — in  fact,  but  rarely  so ;  but  still  year 
after  year  do  we  tempt  fortune,  and  year  after  year,  with 
few  exceptions,  do  we  come  empty  away.  The  weather 
behaved  very  well  too — ^not  too  cold  for  the  time  of  year;  and 
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though  there  was  frost  at  nieht,  it  did  not  interfere  with 
the  running.  The  Knowsley  Nursery  above  mentioned  gave 
us  the  winner  in  Heirloom,  a  good-loofanK  son  of  Lord  Clilaen, 
whose  previous  performances,  though,  hiia  been  very  moderate. 
He  beat  a  rather  hot  fevourite  in  Barefoot,  another  Lord  Clif- 
den,  with  equally  bad  antecedents ;  but  then  what  is  the  good 
of  Nurseries  if  they  do  not  give  the  indifferent  a  chance  ?  I 
fancy,  however.  Heirloom  is  not  a  bad  horse.  There  was  a 
fine  race  for  the  Welter  Cup  between  the  Eugenie  colt  and 
Westley,  won  by  the  former,  thanks  to  Tom  French's  fine 
riding;  the  favourite.  Forget-me-not,  cutting  up  badly.  She 
did  not  look  to  mo  like  carrying  welter  weights,  and  could 
not  struggle  when  asked.  The  Flying  Handicap  was  anothfer 
capital  field,  and  it  looked  such  a  good  thing  for  Boma  (to 
whom  Mr  Topham  had  been  more  than  kind)  that  they  took 
5  to  "2  kindly  about  her ;  but  here  again  Countryman  (now 
the  property  of  Sir  George  Chetwynd)  showed  us  his  won- 
derfully improved  form  by  winmng  very  cleverly  indeed. 
He  is  a  capital  beginner,  and  so  is  Jeffery  too,  and  when  he 
jumped  away  with  the  l&<vd  it  was  nearly  over.  Of  course 
the  Liverpool  Cup  is  the  big  betting  race  of  the  meeting,  as 
it  is  the  last  important  one  of  the  year ;  and,  equally  as  a 
naatter  of  course,  there  is  always  something  queer  about  it, 
either  in  the  way  horses  go  in  the  market,  or  m  the  scratch- 
ings  and  knockings  out  that  befall  many  of  them.  Cardinal 
York  wa3  the  hero  of  the  hour  this  year,  and  began  to  go 
very  badly  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.  It  was  the  old 
story,  "  forestalling  " — a  complaint  that  peculiarly  affects  Mr 
Pryor's  horses.  Poor  Friponnier  never  got  over  his  attack 
of  It,  and  now  it  was  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  the  Cesarewitch 
winner,  who  certainly  could  not  have  lost  if  he  had  run. 
But,  however,  the  pen  went  through  his  name  on  Thursday 
morning,  the  day  before  the  race,  after  he  had  been  backed 
for  pounds,  shilhngs,  and  pence  by  a  confiding  public.  The 
said  public  have  had  so  many  lessons  read  to  them  by  Mr 
Pryor — that  gentleman  has  given  them  such  very  strong 
hints  on  the  impropriety  of  meddling  with  his  horses  —that 
I  wonder  at  their  rashness.    But, 

Begardless  of  tboir  doom,  the  little  victims  pUy. 
Even  after  the  scratching  I  heard  one  or  two  zealous  persons 
desirous  of  backing  him  for  the  Chester  Cup ;  bold  spirits 
they  mast  have  been  indeed.  Whether  his  day  will  be  then, 
I  really  cannot  say.  It  is  just  possible  that,  Uke  Friponnier, 
"  He  that  would  not  when  he  may,  when  he  wUl,"  &c.;  so  we 
may  bid  good  night  to  the  Cardinal  and  inscribe  "  Sarved 
him  right ! "  on  his  tombston;. 

Bnt  to  return  to  the  racing.  The  Bickerstaffe  Cup  on  the 
second  day,  with  its  absurd  conditions,  was  of  course  a  moral 
for  Oxonian,  who,  because  he  was  not  a  weight-for-^e 
winner,  was  receiving  weight  from  nearly  everything  in  the 
race.  Ptarmigan,  a  three-year-old,  was  giving  him  171b, 
Perfume  241b,  and  so  on.  The  sooner  these  conditions 
are  abolished,  the  better.  The  Woodyeates  horse  won  in  a 
oanter,  slipping  his  field  when  the  flag  fell,  and  never  being 
touched.  Again  Alaric  ran  very  badly,  this  time  in  the 
Northern  Counties  Handicap ;  for,  though  receiving  91b  from 
Hervine,  he  was  never  in  the  hunt  with  M.  Aumont's  mare. 
He  is  a  good  looking-horse  enough,  but  Jennings  must  have 
made  some  great  mistake  with  him,  or  he  is  a  bit  of  a  rogue. 
There  was  gprief  over  the  Aintree  Handicap,  where  they 
took  6  to  4  landly  about  Ptarmigan,  and  the  very  handsome 
Herod  (said,  by  the  way,  to  belong  to  a  noble  and  recently 
wadded  Marchioness)  won.  Then  Keystone  beat  Brick,  the 
Nan,  RafiiB,  &c.,  in  the  Sefton  Steeplechase;  so  backers 
fared  but  badly,  consoling  themselves  by  plunging  on 
Blandford  and  Bosicrucian  for  the  cup  —the  former  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  Woodyeates  genuine  articles,  with  what 
truth  the  fatal  Friday  showed.  An  old-fashioned  steeple- 
chaser made  his  appearance  during  the  meeting.  Bad- 
minton, a  horse  now  belonging  to  Captain  Montgomery,  the 
owner  of  BuAis  the  Pnnohestown  winner,  very  clever- 
looking  and  a  good  jumper,  but  slow.  He  won  the  Craven 
Steeplechase  very  easily,  beating  the  penalised  Keystone, 
Lady  Geraldine,  and  one  or  two  others.  One  of  those  ob- 
jectionable things,  a  mile  hurdle  race,  now  happily  aboUshed, 


also  figured  on  the  Thursday's  card,  and  of  course  the  Kelvin 
Grove  favourite  won.  The  Downo  Handicap  that  followed 
this  was  equally  objectionable — "  three  furlongs  one  hundred 
yards,"  a  race  that  must  be  won  as  a  rule  by  the  animal 
that  gets  off  in  front — though  in  this  instance  the  start  was 
a  level  one,  and  Heirloom,  carrying  a  101b  penalty,  won  after 
a  fine  race  with  Tom  Dawson's  Ida.  Mr  Topham  reserves 
the  Cup  for  a  bonne  bouche  on  the  last  day,  which  no  doubt 
answers  his  purpose  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  though  I  doubt 
if  it  is  popular  with  racing  men.  Though  not  boasting  a 
veiT  good  acceptance,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  betting 
on  it,  and  the  favourites  had  been  vdry  firm,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cardinal  York.  Blandford  kept  his  place  till  Friday 
morning,  and  then  there  were  unmistakable  signs  that  he 
too  was  all  wrong,  and  anything  but  the  geuume  article. 
Bosicrucian,  always  a  great  horse  with  the  public,  was  first 
favourite  when  the  flag  fell ;  and  though  Blandford  started 
nominally  at  5  to  1,  he  was  perfectly  friendless  at  that  or  any 
other  price.  There  were  some  good  investments  on  Fih- 
buster  at  the  last,  and  he  and  Exciseman,  I  should  say,  were 
about  second  favourites  for  money.  The  field  was  very  good — 
seventeen  runners,  with  Bosicrucian  the  top  weight,  and 
Indian  Ocean  the  lowest ;  a  generally  good-looking  lot,  of 
which  Bosicrucian  and  Flibustier  were  the  pick.  The  former 
never  looked  better,  and  many  people  by  Flibustier's 
appearance  were  reminded  of  The  Baron.  Badly  as  Bland- 
ford went  in  the  ring,  there  was  nothing  amiss  with  him,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  and  he  galloped  as  wml  as  anything  there; 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  position  in  the  market  and  his 
position  in  the  race  being  equally  difiicult  to  explain."  It  was 
known  that  Jem  Dawson  was  very  fond  of  Exciseman ;  but, 
beyond  the  people  who  generally  follow  the  northern  stable, 
I  don't  think  he  was  so  very  much  fancied.  Still,  there  was 
plenty  of  money  on  him,  as  times  go ;  and  one  or  two  book- 
makers went  for  him,  it  was  known.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
here  that  Blandford  never  showed  in  the  race,  and  finished 
with  Islam  in  the  rear;  that  Bosicrucian,  though  running 
well,  could  not  quite  stay ;  and  that  when  Exciseman,  pn 
entering  the  straight,  went  up  to  his  horses,  the  race  was 
pretty  well  over ;  for  Syrian,  who  had  been  leading,  was 
beaten  at  the  distance.  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  horse  was  in 
trouble,  and  there  was  only  Indian  Ocean  to  shake  off,  which 
Exciseman  did  with  scarcely  an  effort,  and  went  in  an  easy 
winner  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  Flibustier,  from  whom  so 
much  was  expected,  found  the  weight  too  much  for  him,  and 
7st  21b  was  certainly  rather  a  crusher.  This  is  the  third 
time  Mr  Johnstone  nas  won  the  Liverpool  Cup ;  and  Excise- 
man, who,  by  the  way,  was  tried  to  he  as  good  as  Good  Hope 
at  101b,  must  be  considered  a  cheap  horse,  as  he  only  cost  his 
owner  400  guineas  when  a  yearling. 

It  was  surmised  that  the  great  success  of  Liverpool  would 
injure  Mr  Frail's  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  but  tout  au  eoii- 
traire.  The  worthy  Conservative  C.  C.  (fresh  from  munici- 
pal victories  in  other  fields)  rose  superior  to  the  occasion, 
nad  provided  one  of  his  most  lengthy  bills  of  fare,  and,  what 
was  more  german  to  the  matter,  had  got  plenty  of  horses  and 
plenty  of  men.  One  hundred  and  forty  of  the  former  had 
arrived  there  on  the  Sunday  night,  he  informed  me,  and 
more  were  expected  on  the  morrow.  The  hotels  were  over- 
flowing and  lodgings  at  a  premium,  and,  so  that  the  fine 
weather  was  not  interfered  with,  he  had  no  fears  for  the 
result.  And  he  was  justified  in  his  confidence  by  the  result, 
for  a  better  week's  sport  was  never  witnessed  at  Shrewsbury, 
though,  alas !  it  was  a  fatal  one  to  backers.  The  opening 
day,  on  Monday  the  14th  of  November,  was  bad  as  &r  as 
weather  went,  though  it  might  have  been  worse,  but  the 
sport  was  first-rate.  Countryman,  carrying  Ost.  over  the 
three  furlongs  course,  beat  such  a  speedy  one  as  Tullibardine; 
the  former's  fine  raking  stride  and  his  habit  of  getting  quickly 
on  his  legs  soon  told,  and,  though  TuUibardine  came  up 
and  raced  with  him  to  the  distance,  there  Countryman  drew 
away,  and  won  almost  in  a  canter.  The  sensation  of  the  day 
was  the  defeat  of  Somette  in  the  Queen's  Plate  by  Musket, 
which  would  not,  I  think,  have  happened  if  the  jockeys  had 
been  changed.    Pratt  either  could  not  hold  the  Pi-ench 
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mare,  or  culpably  made  too  much  use  of  her;  for  after  the 
first  quarter  of  a  mile  she  went  to  the  front  and  made  all  the 
running  to  within  the  distance,  where  she  was  fairly  beaten 
to  a  stand-still,  and  Musket,  who  had  disposed  of  Dutch 
Skater,  came  out  and  won  by  half  a  dozen  lengths.  It  was 
certainly  odds  on  Somette  if  she  had  been  difierently 
ridden,  for  the  ground  was  all  in  her  favour,  and  though 
Musket  is  an  undoubted  glutton  at  a  distance,  his  speed  is 
nothing  compared  to  hers.  The  Robber  is  a  very  old  horse, 
but  he  goes  on  winning  in  his  declining  years,  and  is  a 
dangerous  gentleman  when  least  expected.  In  the  Autumn 
Steeple  Chase, Double  Event— who  ran  so  well  at  St.  Alban's 
in  the  spring,  when  he  beat  Lord  Waldegrave,  Q.C.,  &c., 
was  certainly  very  well  in  with  lOst  81b  on  him.  He,howevpr, 
unfortunately  fell  at  the  second  fence,  and  though  he  re- 
covered himself,  he  repeated  the  faU  at  the  next  one,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  Tms  mishap  seemed  to  give  the  race 
to  Royal  Irish  FusiUer;  but  Ben  Land  tooK  him  along 
and  made  too  much  of  him,  and  in  the  end  he  was  pumped 
out,  leaving  Doncaster,  who  also  had  had  nearly  enough 
of  it,  to  win  by  a  couple  of  lengths.  The  next  morning 
brought  with  it  sleet  and  snow,  and  a  very  grave  suspicion 
of  coming  frost;  but  Mr  Frail — whom  the  weather,  whatever 
it  may  be,  finds  very  hard  to  beat — was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  had  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  straw,  prepared  to  present  a 
bold  front  to  the  enemy  if  he  came.  But  Jack  Frost  thought  , 
better  of  it,  and  postponed  his  visit ;  the  remaining  four  days 
being,  a  little  rain  apart,  i-eally  enjoyable.  Particularly  en- 
joyable were  they  to  the  bookmiakers,  as  favourite  after 
favourite  was  set  up  to  be  bowled  over;  and  we  all  seemed  to 
be  journeying  on  to  an  end  as  bitter  as  ever  the  poor  French 
people  talked  about.  For  the  days  of  Shrewsburv  good  things 
seem  days  of  the  past.  Who  wins  there  nowP  The  return  of 
the  first  day  was  bad,  but  that  of  the  two  following  caipped 
it.  In  the  Battlefield  Handicap  on  Tuesday,  Miss  Walter 
was  well  in  with  78t  41b,  and  she  and  Masaniello  were  about 
equal  favourites ;  but  it  was  a  wretched  start,  and  Rosebud, 
getting  the  best  of  it,  won  in  a  canter — her  owner  not  having 
a  penny  on.  The  most  interesting  race  of  the  day,  the 
Shobdon  Cup,  was  run  in  a  storm  of  rain,  and  such  a  dark- 
ness that  it  both  checked  speculation  and  prevented  anyone 
seeing  much  of  the  race.  The  result  was  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  how  the  cleverest  are  often  done  at  their 
chosen  sport.  There  were  a  lot  of  good  horses  in  it — ^Tulli- 
barbine,  Gantelet,  Oxonian,  Perfiime,  Cymbal,  Ptarmigan, 
Bosworth,  Miss  Dayrell,  Croisade,  Flash,  &c. ;  and  of  these 
Gantelet  was  of  course  the  favourite,  as  he  was  meeting  the 
three-year-olds  at  much'  the  best  of  the  weights,  for  it  did  not 
look  on  paper  as  if  Ptarmigan  and  Cymbal  could  give  him 
211b.  The  owner  of  the  latter  so  little  expected  it  that  he  put 
his  money  down  on  the  French  horse  ;  but,  behold.  Cymbal 
never  gave  anything  in  the  race  a  chance,  for  hMf-way  to 
the  distance  he  rushed  to  the  front,  and,  taking  a  decided 
lead  at  the  stand,  won  in  the  commonest  of  canters  by  three 
lengths  from  Gantelet — ^who,  it  was  said,  met  with  a  dis- 
appointment in  the  race.  I  do  not  know  how  correct  that 
■was;  for  really,  owing  to  the  weather,  nothing  could  be  seen 
of  the  race  save  the  run-in  in  the  last  100  yards.  But,  one 
thing  the  owner  of  Cymbal  and  the  public  gathered  fixjm  the 
result,  and  that  was  that  a  horse  in  such  form  as  Cymbal,  after 
winning  at  Liverpool,  ought  to  have  been  backed  here. 
Besides,  Gantelet  had  been  having  quite  enough  of  it  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  probably  was  a  little  off.  Flash  was 
a  little  out  of  her  distance,  and  Perfume  and  Tullibardine 
never  showed  in  front.  Herod's  defeat  by  Sophie  in  the 
County  Members'  Plate  was  the  last  blow  backers  received 
on  Tuesday,  and  it  was  a  heavy  one ;  for  they  took  even 
money  very  freely  about  the  handsome  son  of  Lord  Clifderi, 
and  he  was  beaten  easily  by  Sophie,  to  whom  he  was  giving 
61b.  Wednesday,  the  Cup  day,  was  a  brilliant  one,  as  far  as 
weather  and  attendance  went,  but  the  sunshine  brought  no 
ray  of  comfort  to  poor  plungers.  We  commenced  at  noon — 
sport  first-rate,  fields  large  (eighty-five  horses  ran  this  day), 
and  some  very  fine  finishes,  but  they  were  all  the  wrong  way 
for  the  takers  of  the  six  to  fouis  and  the  five  to  twos. 


Harold  repeated  his  previous  day's  performanoe  by  winning 
the  Caldecot  Nursery  (another  instance  of  the  desirabili^  of 
following  form),  and  defeating  in  very  hollow  style  the  New- 
market favourite,  Mr  Feeder.  Some  people  had  a  hankering 
after  Faith,  on  account  of  her  running  with  Albert  Victor  in 
the  Home  Produce  Stakes  in  the  Houghton  Meeting ;  but 
the  weight,  Sst,  was  a  little  too  much  for  her,  although  she 
ran  well.  Gantelet  put  in  an  appearance  here  too,  but  was 
nowhere — another  proof  that  he  had  had  too  much  of  it. 
Major  Pridolin  is  certainly  the  Mr  Merry  of  the  French 
turf.  The  Monkmoor  Handicap  "  was  made  for  Cast  O^" 
so  said  everyone,  and  of  course,  by  the  modern  Shrewsbtury 
rule,  she  was  never  in  the  race  also ;  and  Mayoress,  wlio  was 
a  good  third  to  Heirloom  and  Ida  in  the  Downe  Handicap 
at  Liverpool,  and  here  was  turned  almost  loose  with  6st  91b, 
squandered  her  field.  Rapidity,  a  much  better  class  than 
anything  else  in  the  Anglesey  Nursery,  carried  her  Sst  to  the 
front  cleverly  enough,  though  I  beUeve  Mr  Walker  did  not 
&ncy  her  much.  At  all  events,  she  started  at  8  to  1, 
and  that  is  not  the  price  at  which  his  stable  is  often 
lucky  enough  to  win  with.  The  Cup,  to  which  it  was 
a  relief  to  get  (one  mile  and  three-quarters),  after  the 
short  spins  in  which  Mr.  Frail  too  much  dehgfats, 
brought  out  a  good  field  of  fifteen  runners.  Indian  Ocean 
had  been  the  favourite  in  London ;  but  Our  Mary  Ann,  after 
a  little  up-and-down  work  in  the  market,  displaced  him  on 
the  morning  of  the  race,  and  they  took  4  to  1  about  her 
pretty  freely.  She  had  all  the  b^t  of  the  weights,  and  the 
ground  suited  her ;  but  she  ran  very  badly  for  all  that,  never 
getting  on  any  terms  with  the  leading  horses,  and  finishing 
a  very  bad  fourth.  Indian  Ocean — who,  as  second  in  the 
Liverpool  Cup,  ought  to  have  been  more  fancied  than  he  was 
at  the  finish — made  an  exciting  race  of  it  with  her,  chiefly 
owing  to  young  Osborne  breaking  one  of  his  stirrup  leathers 
at  the  distance,  which  for  the  moment  rendered  him  power- 
less ;  but  he  steadied  his  horse  admirably,  and  though  Nero, 
taking  advantage  of  the  mishap,  drew  up  to  him  at  the  stand 
and  headed  him  for  a  moment,  Osborne  managed  to  send  his 
horse^ont  close  home,  and  just  land  by  a  head ;  and  so  Indian 
Ocean,  second  ever  so  many  times,  managed  to  score  his 
maiden  win.  The  afternoon  terminated  with  &  fiasco  almost 
ludicrous.  Cocoa  Nut,  unbacked,  won  the  Acton  Bumell 
Plate  in  a  canter,  beating  Nightingale,  the  favourite  (in  the 
same  stable) ;  and  in  the  next  race,  the  Wilton  Welter,  when 
they  took  5  to  2  about  her,  she  was  a  bad  third.  Alter  this, 
I  need  scarcely  say  we  returned  to  our  respective  domiciles 
muBing  on  the  mutability  of  human  afiairs.  Nearly  230 
horses  having  run  on  the  three  first  days,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  there  was  a  luU  on  the  fourth.  The  sport  was 
not  quite  so  good,  but  the  luck  took  a  turn,  and  fevourites 
won,  with  a  notable  exception  in  the  Column  Handict^,  for 
which  Nero  was  the  favourite,  while  7  to  1  was  taken  about 
Mr  Crawfurd's  Wild  Flower ;  Moslem  also  being  in  the  race, 
and  looking  very  well.  Mr  Crawfurd,  Mr  George  Payne, 
and  Alec,  "fiylor  have  been  racing  all  their  lives,  and  are 
supposed  to  know  something  ;  and  so  to  have  backed 
Moslem  in  the  face  of  their  preference  for  Wild  Flower 
would  almost  have  been  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence ;  and 
yet  these  three  "  astute  ones  knew  really  as  Uttle  as  the 
smallest  stable  boy,  for  Moslem,  apparently  rejoicing  in  the 
dirt,  galloped  down  Wild  Flower,  and  won  m  a  common 
canter !  Here  was  a  commentary  on  talent  and  devemess 
truly;  and  I  need  not  say  the  bookmakers  shouted  and 
almost  embraced  one  another.  Anton  proved  himself  what, 
indeed,  most  of  us  suspected,  that  he  was  about  the  best 
two-year-old  in  training,  by  defeating  Witchcraft  at  71b. ; 
and  old  Seringapatam  got  a  turn  in  the  Shorts.  Friday 
wound  up  a  brilliant  week  with  a  regular  sensation,  the 
defeat  of  Cardinal  York  by  Musket,  after  a  splendid  race  in 
the  Severn  Cup.  Odds  of  66  to  40  were  laid  on  the  Cardinal, 
and  the  plunging  to  get  losses  back  was  great.  In  London 
all  the  usts  were  swept ;  and  at  Birmin^iam,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  all  sporting  locaUties  as  well.  It  was  but 
putting  money  down  to  take  it  up  again — so  everyone  said ; 
and  it  certainly  looked  like  it.    When,  then,  tbe  £»YOurit« 
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came  to  the  front  at  the  distance,  closelv  pressed  by  Musket, 
the  pair  running  locked  together  to  the  stand,  tne  excite- 
ment, as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  great ;  and  greater  still 
in  the  next  few  seconds,  when  Cardinal  York  was  seien  to 
change  his  legs  from  distress,  and  Challoner,  making  a 
gallant  efiEbrt  on  Musket,  who  as  gallantly  responded,  just 
won  on  the  post  by  a  head.  Such  cheering  rent  the  air  as 
ia  rarely  heard,  even  on  a  race-course ;  and  when  Mr.  Payne 
led  in  the  winner,  it  was  redoubled.  It  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  significance  of  this  demonstration.  The  Cardinal's 
defeat,  heavily  backed  though  he  was,  was  the  most  popular 
thing  that  could  have  happened,  I  verily  beUeve ;  for  the 
Liverpool  Cup  rankled  in  many  a  remembrance.  So  ended 
one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  ever  held  at  Shrewsbury. 
Warwick — the  last  act  of  the  drama — was  the  same  story 
of  large  fields  and  good  racing,  heavy  going  aa  the  course 
was.  The  opening  day  was  rather  a\m,  and  the  weather 
abominable;  but  matters  mended  on  the  second,  and  though 
the  horses  sank  up  to  their  knees  in  places,  yet  they— or 
rather  their  owners — did  not  peem  to  mind  it,  and  there  was 
a  gigantic  afternoon's  sport.  The  term  is  not  excessive 
when  there  were  twenty  entries  overnight  for  a  Selling 
Plate,  with  ever3rthing  else  in  proportion.  The  racing, 
though,  was  hardly  of  so  interesting  a  character  as  at 
Shrewsbury,  though  the  Great  Autumn  Weltur  gave  us  an 
exciting  race,  with  a  lot  of  good  horses,  including  Gourbi 
(Sir  Gieorge  Chetwynd's  new  purchase,  whom  Wells  had 
been  specially  telegraphed  for  to  ride).  Border  Knight, 
Simplon,  Lord  Hawthorn,  Thunderstorm,  &c.  The  latter 
was  the  favonrite,  and  Simplon's  party  were  also  very  fond 
of  hLs  choice,  while  Gourbi  and  Border  Kuight  were  pluckily 
supported  by  the  two  Baronets.  At  the  turn  for  home, 
Gourbi,  who  had  been  lying  off,  floundered  in  the  slough  of 
despmnd  at  that  place,  unseating  Wells,  and  the  race  was 
confined  to  Thunderstorm,  Simplon,  Border  Knight,  and 
Nero.  The  weight,  however,  told  on  Sir  Charles  Legard's 
horse,  and,  Nero  being  beaten  at  the  half  distance,  there  was 
a  slashing  finish  between  the  other  two,  Simplon  ultimately 
winning  Dv  a  length  and  a  half  With  61b.  less  thyi  he 
carried  at  Shrewsbury,  the  Midland  Counties  Handicap  was 
real  goods  for  Musket,  who  fairly  wore  down  everything  else 
in  the  race.    He  wiU  make  a  great  Cup  horse  this  season — 


that  is  to  say,  if  the  hard  ground  suits  him  as  well  as  the 
soft  has  done,  which  is  rather  doubtful.  He  is  a  grand 
stayer,  though,  and  everyone  is  glad  to  think  that  he  belongs 
to  such  an  owner.  If  ms  former  owner  and  breeder  could 
have  been  spared  to  see  and  know  all  this  too,  why,  everyone 
would  have  been  better  pleased  still. 


Deatb  of  Focahontaa. — This  famous  brood  mare  was  destroyed 
in  the  middle  of  November  last,  at  Burghley,  where  she  had  long 
been  on  the  pension  list,  having  had  no  )  rodnoe  since  1862.  She  wag 
bred  by  Forth,  the  trainer,  in  1837,  and  by  Qlenooe  out  of  Morpessa,  by 
Mnley,  her  dam  Clare,  by  Marmion.  She  ran  occasionally  for  four 
seasons,  generally  iu  good  company — for  the  Oaks  in  Crucifix's  year— 
but  never  won  a  race.  At  the  stud,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  especially 
distingaished,  as  the  following  complete  list  of  her  produce  will  show: 
1843,  Cambaules,  by  Camel ;  1846,  colt  by  Muley  Moloch  or  Camel ; 
1846,  Dolly  Vardeu,  by  Mnloy  Moloch ;  1848.  Indiana,  by  Huley 
Moloch;  1849,  Stookwell,  by  The  Baron;  1850,  Bataplan,  by  The 
Baron;  18.51,  King  Tom,  by  Harkaway;  1852,  Strood,  by  Chatham; 
1864,  Ayaconora,  by  Irish  Birdostcher;  1865,  Knight  of  Kars,  by  Nut- 
with;  1858,  Kuight  of  8t  Patrick,  by  Knight  of  St  George;  1860, 
Automaton,  by  Ambrose;  1861,  Auricula,  by  Ambrose;  and  1862, 
Araucaria,  by  Ambrose^  Pocahontas  was  a  great  coarse  mare,  and 
some  of  her  Htock,  more  particularly  in  their  earXj  youth,  took  a  deal 
after  her  in  this  way,  Dolly  Varden  and  Stockwoll  being  very  plain 
and  ungainly,  although  the  horse  grew  more  bloodlike  as  be  gr^w  older. 

Death  of  Wild  Dayr«U.— This  well-known  horse,  famous  alike 
on  the  turf  and  at  the  stud,  died  at  Chilton  towards  the  end  of 
November  last  He  was  bred  by  Mr  Popham  in  1852,  and  by  Ion  out 
of  Ellen  Middleton,  by  Hay  MiddIeU)n.  Wild  Dayrell  was  sold  when 
a  yearling  to  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  but  soon  afterwards  bought  back 
again  At  the  hammer  by  his  breeder,  in  whose  colours  he  jran.  There 
is  no  saying  how  good  as  a  racehorse  he  really  was,  as  Wild  Dayrell  was 
never  extended  in  public  while  he  was  one  of  the  highest  tried  horses 
ever  stripped.  He  beat  Oulston  as  he  pleased,  and  won  the  Derby  just 
when  and  where  he  liked,  and  to  look  at  in  the  paddock  he  was  **  fit  to 
carry "  the  small  and  poor  field  opposed  to  him.  Nevertheless,  from 
the  time  be  first  came  into  the  market,  Wild  Dayiell  was  laid  against 
with  unceasing  hostility  aa  "a  big  overgrown  brute,"  "trained  by  the 
gurdeuer,"  and  so  forth.  A  member  of  the  ring  named  Minnithorpe, 
.  rather  supposed  to  be  acting  for  others,  went  over  the  race  for  a  large 
stake,  and  the  settling  was  an  uncomfortable  one.  At  the  stud 
Wild  Dayrell  is  distinguished  as  the  Sire  of  Buccaneer— no  doubt 
the  best  horse  of  his  year— of  The  Bake,  Avalanche,  and  other  good 
ronners. 
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THE  riELD  QUARTERLY 


AN  6  1.1  M  6. 


UNCLE  BEN'S  TACKLE  BOX. 

THE  OKOMB  PLT. 

My  tackle  box  is  a  fair-sized  oak  box  of  venerable  age,  dark 
and  shiny,  and  bound  at  the  corners  and  edges  by  various 
brazen  adornments  of  curious  shapes  and  design ;  what  it  was 
originally  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  It  belonged  to  my 
grandfather  when  I  first  knew  it,  and  in  his  day  I  never  saw 
the  inside  of  it.  My  father  kept  papers  in  it,  but  when  iron 
safes  became  fashionable  I  got  possession  of  it,  and  it  became 
a  tackle  box,  and  now  it  contains  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
all  kinds  of  tackle,  and,  among  other  things,  it  holds  a  lot  of 
fugitive  manuscripts — talcs,  stories,  anecdotes,  lucubrations, 
and  odds  and  ends,  picked  up  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
and  dashed  off  at  times  when  the  fit  was  on  me  or  the  day 
unlikely  for  angling ;  some  of  them  indited  after  the  last 
glass  of  toddy,  when  fancy  was  perhaps  active  and  inclined  to 
ramble ;  others  scrawled  during  hot,  sunny  noon  on  backs 
of  letters,  &c.,  under  the  shade  of  over-hanging  trees,  with 
the  rippling  river  at  my  feet.  I  did  not  think  to  publish 
them  when  I  wrote  them,  but  put  them  away  as  mementoes  of 
pleasant  hours  gone  by.  But  now  they  are  likely  to  be  use- 
nil,  so  I  grub  amongst  the  mass  for  something  that  will  suit 
my  present  purpose.  Hum  !  Let  me  see.  As  I  live,  here  is 
the  veiT  thing — "  The  Gnome  Fly."  That  was  the  handi- 
work of  a  poor  friend  who  disappeared  unaccountably,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  though  we  never  could 
bo  certain  of  it.  Well,  well,  he  deserved  a  better  fete.  I 
say  no  more  about  him  at  present;  he  shall  tell  his  own 
story.  Poor  F.,  poor  F. !  who  would  have  thought  ? — but 
there,  regrets  are  useless,  so  we  will  to  the  manuscript  with- 
out delay,  and  it  runs  thus  : 

I  had  never  fished  the  Erne,  though  many  waters  in  the 
kingdom  had  paid  tribute  to  me  more  or  less.  I  had  heard 
much  of  the  Erne,  and  was  anxious  to  pay  it  a  visit,  when  a 
veiy  flattering  introduction  irom  au  old  friend  to  the  worthy 
and  liberal  proprietor  procured  me  the  permission  I  was 
anxious  for.  Without  delay  I  packed  up  my  traps,  left  my 
chambers,  crossed  the  Channel,  and  in  due  time  reached 
Dublin.  Soon  the  railway  station  swallowed  me  up,  and  I 
found  myself  in  a  sufficiently  comfortable  first-class  carriage, 
with  a  new  and  very  interesting  novel  by  Dumas,  entitfcd 
"  The  ElevenW-twelve  Guardsmen  and  the  Three  Pair  of 
Breeches."  What  delight ! — a  long  journey,  a  case  of 
capital  weeds,  my  flask  full,  and  no  one  to  mterrupt  me ! 
As  for  scenery,  who  cares  for  scenery  out  of  tf  railway 
carriage  window  ?  No  doubt  there  were  many  remarkable 
objects,  but  I  have  no  eye  for  remarkable  objects  under 
such  circumstances.  No  one  to  interrupt  me  ?  said  I.  Ay, 
truly  I  said  so,  but  I  said  it  rashly,  for  at  the  first  station  m 
popped  a  communicative  Irishman^of  all  nuisances  the 
worst,  when  you  don't  want  him.  Thenceforth  things  run 
somewhat  in  this  wise.  He  pities  my  Saxon  ignorance,  and 
begins  to  enlighten  me  just  as  I  am  weU  into  Dumas.  In  a 
loud  voice,  seizing  my  arm,  "  There,  sir,  that's  the  Castel 
of" — swish  we  are  into  a  railway  cutting,  and  a  faint  glimpse 
of  something  like  old  stones,  piled  up  anyhow  and  out  of 
place,  is  cut  off  as  with  a  knife ;  rumble,  shake  goes  the  train, 
and  I  catch  fragments  of  "  ruins — monks  of  St. — ^Abbot — 
Cromwell,"  and  reply  judiciously,  "  Ah,  exactly,"  and  I  nod 
and  smile  without  any  idea  of  wliat  he  is  saying,  and  try  to 


refer  as  little  abruptly  as  possible  to  Dumas,  as  if  for  expla- 
nation. Just  as  I  am  entering  the  chapter  where  the 
mysterious  strMiger  commenced  coring  through  the  stone 
floor  of  his  dungeon  in  the  Bastille  with  a  nail  out  of  the 
heel  of  his  boot,  and  discover  how  the  jwrty  in  the  leaden - 
roofed  chamber  above  lowered  to  him  a  saw  ingeuiously 
manufactured  out  of  a  mutton-chop  bone,  by  a  cord  judi- 
ciously constructed  from  twisted  bacon  rind,  I  am  again 
interrupted  with  "There,  I'd  have  ye  look  now — Lord  Kill ;  " 
but  before  I  can  hear  who  we  are  ten  fields  off,  and  in  a 
vertigo  of  kaleidoscopic  visions  of  a  pig,  a  short  red  petti- 
coat with  a  dirty  but  wcll-slmped  foot  and  ankle,  a  man 
with  a  tall  brimless  hat  sniokiiig  a  pipe  beside  his  spade 
which  sticks  peacefully  in  the  earth,  three  ruined  cottages, 
a  bit  of  bog,  and  cattle  various,  as  the  auctioneers  say,  to 
the  tune  of  "  His  lorrrdship — election  agent — Government. 
Bedad,  it's  a  fact ; "  to  which  I  respond  "You  don't  say  so ! " 
But  he  does  say  so,  and  a  good  deal  more,  to  my  "  Indeed, 
really !"  Though  what  it  is  all  about  I  don't  see.  Perhaps 
Dumas  can  enlighten  me,  so  I  slide  back  to  him  as  politely 
as  I  can. 

"  The  cord  was  ready. 

"  The  sentinels  were  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  terrace. 
All  was  prepared. 

"  '  It  is  time,'  said  the  mysterious  stranger — 

When 

"  There  came  at  the  door  " 

"  A  knock,  and  " — 

"  Begorra,  there  he  is  !"  My  arm  is  clutched  vi(  lently ; 
my  strained  and  excited  nerves  are  shocked.  "  Hey,  what!" 
I  exclaim.  "  WhoP  the  gaoler?  No— I  mean,  is  he?  is  he 
really  ?  Indeed  !"  and  I  try  to  get  back  to  the  fearfully  inter- 
esting situation.  But  my  friend  won't  have  that ;  so  I  am 
deluged  with  "  his  lordship — improvements — Castel  Barney 
Brallagan — the  Kill  Devil  and  KnockwaUop  estates,"  &c. ; 
and  this,  that,  and  the  other  is  pointed  out  in  rapid  succes- 
sion out  of  the  windows  on  either  side  :  and  all  this  too  just 
as  that  delightful,  long-suffering,  persevering  prisoner,  whom 
I  more  then  suspected  to  be  the  illegitimate  father  of  the 
Princess  Jemima  of  England,  who  married  Charles  I.  in 
retirement,  after  ho  was  supposed  to  be  beheaded  (though 
he  was  not,  according  to  Dumas,  somebody  else  being 
substituted  for  him),  was  on  the  point  of  escaping  or  not, 
with  three  crowned  heads  hanging  to  their  necks  as  it 
were  by  mere  bits  of  skin — bacon  skin  in  fact !  It  is  too  bad  ; 
another  moment,  another  five  lines,  and  the  mystery  would 
have  been  solved ;  and  here  we  are,  "blob,  burr,"  into  a  con- 
founded tunnel,  which  we  go  slowly  through  owing  to  some 
Jiccident,  and  so  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  (it  seems  an 
hour)  I  am  on  the  rack  about  that  prisoner.  Oh  for  a 
leftre  de  carJud !  oh  for  an  oubliette  under  my  dear 
friend's  particular  seat !  But  he  gets  out  at  length,  and  the 
prisoner  escapes.  The  heads  are  safe  after  all.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Englajid  does  not  marry  the  brave  young  peasant, 
who  becomes  a  marshal  of  France  and  the  chief  of  the  Free- 
masons in  a  "  Hundred  Years  After,"  but  very  nearly  does,  so 
that  does  as  well ;  and  then  to  me  gets  in  an  old  woman, 
and  not  a  nice  old  woman  at  all,  who  did  nothing  but  eat 
peppermint,  being  troubled  with  rumbling  spasms,  which  she 
had  great  difficulty  in  controlling.  Agam  and  again  was  I 
reminded  of  that  forcible  description  of  .^olus  and  his 
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Mends  in  the  second  page  of  the  first  book  of  the  iEneid, 
which  I  once  wrote  out  fifty  times  for  an  impo.  for  writing 
Inctantes  "  lactantes  "  in  my  exercise,  and  well  I  knew  it. 
Thus: 

Hio  vaato  Bex  JEolnB  antro 
Laotontes  rentos  tempestatesque  aonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  yinclis  et  oaroere  fnenat ; 
lUi  indignantea  magna  cum  murmere  montis 
Oireum  clauitrafremimt. 

-Siolns  had  e'vidently  been  treating  them  to  a  feed  of 
peppermint.  Faugh !  But  everything  has  an  end,  and  in 
due  time  my  journey  ended  and  the  welcome  hotel  closed 
over  me.  There  was  a  goodly  company  there,  we  dined  late, 
and  the  day  finished  agreeably. 

I  was  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Erne.  I  had  had  a  long 
wearying  day,  and  not  a  fish;  brilliant  was  my  Parson, 
and  m  grand  ply  was  the  water.  A  smart  west  wmd  ruflSed 
the  smooth  tail  of  the  pool  just  where  it  glided  off  to  hurry 
away  over  rock  and  stone,  in  that  splendid  combination  of 
cataract  and  fall  which  so  often  characterises  a  good  salmon 
river.  '  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  attractive  pool,  or  one 
in  finer  order,  in  my  life.  The  salmon  rolled  up  like  hogs  in 
all  directions.  I  daresay,  first  and  last,  whilst  I  was 
arranging  my  stretcher  I  saw  twenty  or  thirty,  some  of 
thena  regular  monsters.  "  By  Jove,"  thought  I,  "  now  I 
am  in  for  it  at  last !  There  is  a  fine  fellow  rising  just  in 
the  eddy  at  the  tail;  the  breeze  ruffles  the  water  smartly; 
now  for  it!"  And  away  went  the  fly  I  covered  him  beauti- 
fully three  times,  and  he  wouldn't  show.  "  Never  mind," 
qnoth  I,  "sulk  as  yon  please.  Master  Salmo ;  there  are  plenty 
of  your  firiends  anxious  to  make  my  acquaintance  up  in  the 
foam  yonder ;"  and  at  this  moment  no  less  than  three  or 
four  large  black  backs  and  tails  heaved  up  amongst  the 
waves  at  the  head  of  the  pool.  Here  I  essayed  again. 
No  !  No  sooner  did  my  fly  touch  the  water  than  every  fish 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ceased  rising,  and  stuck  to 
the  bottom  like  one  of  Dundas's  anchors  in  Beicos  Bay, 
whilst  my  fiy  waltzed  as  harmlessly  over  the  salmon's 
heads  as  his  fleet  did  before  Odessa.  Swoop,  swoop,  swish  ! 
It  wouldn't  do.  I  anathematised  the  fish,  I  am  free  to  own 
that.  _  I  swore  at  the  rod,  and  the  river,  and  all  connected 
with  it.    I  got  confoundedly  ill-tempered. 

"The  d— 1  take  the  fish  and  the  rod  too!"  quoth  I  men- 
tally, and  with  gusto;  "  it  is  horribly  provoking." 

"Any  sport,  sir P"  asked  an  elderW,  gentlemanly-looking 
man,  who  had  approached  unheard  from  behind,  and  stood 
looking,  as  I  thought,  longingly  at  the  salmon,  which  now, 
reheved  from  my  thrashmg,  were  once  more  rolling  over 
in  the  foam  like  dolphins  on  a  signboard. 

"  Why,  no,  confound  it !  the  brutes  won't  look  at  my  flies 
somehow.  Have  you  done  any  thing  P"  Ho  nodded  towards 
his  attendant,  a  surly,  haggard,  scowling  ruffian,  as  dark  and 
unpleasant-looking  a  fellow  as  one  would  wish  to  meet  on  a 
lonely  road  on  a  November  evening.  Hehadthreesplendidfish, 
however,  the  smallest  about  13Ib.  or  141b.,  and  the  sight  of 
them  made  my  eyes  water.  I  looked  at  them,  felt  them, 
Itfuidled  them.  "  Ah,  what  sport  the  beauties  afforded  !" 
thought  I  longingly.  "  That  largest  one,  211b.  and  better, 
took  me  clean  down  the  race  up  yonder  this  morning," 
said  the  stranger,  as  if  he  divined  my  thought,  "and  I 
killed  him  at  the  point  below.  The  second,  18Jlb.,  was  the 
most  sporting  fish  I  ever  hooked-;  he  was  more  out  of  the 
water  than  in  till  he  was  gaffed.  By  Jove,  what  a  rise !  you 
ought  to  catch  that  fish." 

"  I  know  that,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I've  tried  him  three 
times,  and  it  is  of  no  use." 

"What  fly  are  you  using  P"  I  showed  him.  "Yes,  I 
thought  so,"  he  said,  after  gkncing  carelessly  and  somewhat 
contemptuously  at  my  fly,  which  was  a  cJief  d^ommre  of  Pat 
M'Kay's.  "  Yes,  it's  indiff'erently  well  tied  for  Pat  M'Kay  (!) 
But  this  is  the  sort  of  thing,"  and  he  took  a  very  brilhant 
fly  from  a  side  pocket.  The  feathers  were  certainly  strange 
to  me,  though  no  young  fly-tier.    What  could  they  be  P     I 


had  never  seen  them.    They  had  all  the  brilliant  coruscating 
efi'ect  of  the  breast  of  some  humming  bird. 

"  Phoenix  wing  and  salamander  body — that's  the  name  I 
give  it." 

"  Indeed  I "  I  exclaimed,  handing  it  back  to  him.  "  I  don't 
know  the  feathers  at  all." 

"Very  Ukely  not;' very  few  Europeans  living  have 
braved  the  heat  of  the  clunate  where  those  feathers  were 
obtuned.  Indeed,  it's  enough  to  make  a  man's  hide  frizzle 
at  the  recollection — ha !  ha ! 

He  hadn't  an  agreeable  laugh;  some  men  have  not. 
Some  one  enjoys  to  hear  laugh.  The  rich,  hearty  Ho !  ho  ! 
haw !  comes  from  them  with  a  gurgle  that  does  one  good, 
like  old  port  or  burgundy  from  a  well-seasoned,  dusty,  cob- 
webbed  Dottle.  Others,  again,  have  a  nasty,  humbugging, 
grating  kind  of  laugh,  that  either  disgusts  yon  or  renders 
you  suspicious  of  them.  This  old  gentleman  s  laugh  was  of 
the  latter  character. 

"Ha!  ha!"  he  laughed;  "Eh,  Bedy?"  turning  to  his 
attendant. 

"Oh,  stow  chaffing;  you  know  I  hate  it,"  said  his 
attendant,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  turning  sulkily 
away. 

"  Nice  sort  of  a  fellow  for  an  attendant,  that !"  thought  I. 
"  Confound  his  familiarity  and  insolence !" 

The  old  gentleman,  however,  took  no  notice  of  him,  but, 
taking  hold  of  my  castine-Une,  whipped  on  the  fly  with  a 
quickness  and  dexterity  that  showed  nim  to  be  a  master. 

"  There  he  is  again !"  said  my  elderly  friend ;  "  now  throw 
over  him." 

I  did  so,  and  the  brilliant  fly  went  to  its  mark  Uke  a  dart, 
and  alighted  on  the  water  superbly.  Up  came  the  salmon, 
and  in  a  twinkling  I  was  into  him  ;  but  unfortiuiatcly  the 
point  of  the  rod  was  down,  from  some  unaccountable  bungle 
of  mine.  The  fish  gave  one  plunge — I  got  a  sight  of  him. 
"  Twenty-five  pounds,  by  Heavens !    I  exclaimed. 

"  Ah,  ah  "■ — something  ending  in  "  ation  " — said  mv  elderly 
friend  hastily  at  the  words ;  for  at  this  moment  the  fish  carried 
off"  the  beautiful  fly,  and  left  me  with  a  loose  line.  I  am  free  to 
own  that  I  again  used  some  strong  words  at  this  misfortune, 
and  I  turned  to  apologise  to  the  gentleman,  who  had  recovered 
his  equanimity  once  more,  but  was  looking  on  with  a  rather 
maUcious  grin  and  a  decided  chuckle  at  my  misfortune. 
Hang  him !  I'd  half  a  mind  not  to  apologise  for  the  loss  of 
the  fly,  but  I  repressed  such  an  ungentlemanly  feeling,  and 
hastened  to  express  my  sorrow  at  its  loss,  and  at  my 
bungling. 

"Not  the  least  consequence,"  he  repUed;  "I've  plenty 
more  at  home.  Grood  afternoon.  Now  then,  Beely,  trot  on 
to  the  ■pool  below  ;"  and  with  a  "  Good  sport ! "  and  another 
grin,  twisted  from  his  old  nutcrackers,  he  turned  up  thepath, 
and,  followed  by  his  ugly  man,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  I  once 
more  set  up  my  parson,  and  went  to  the  next  throw,  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  up.  Here  I  found  the  fish  playing 
the  same  games  as  at  the  pool  below,  and  I  was  preparing 
to  get  to  work,  when  a  stout  joUy  gentleman  passed  me, 
,with  his  attendant  carrying  a  brace  of  fine  fish. 
"  Doing  any  good,  sir  P  'he  asked. 
"  None  at  all,    I  repKed  shortly. 

"  Capital  rising  day,  too.    Never  knew  the  fish  come  on 
so  strong.    I've  only  been  out  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  " — and  he  pointed  to  his  fish — "  and  I've  lost  another, 
and  had  two  or  three  good  rises." 
"  Humph !  "  I  grunted ;  "  what  might  you  have  up  P  " 
"  Yellow  parson,  rather  showy." 

I  had  a  rather  showy  yellow  parson.  It  was  very  odd.  I 
thanked  him,  and  began  thrashmg  the  pool.  And  by  Jingo, 
the  moment  I  began  to  come  over  them,  if  they  didn  t  knock 
ofi" rising  as  if  they  were  shot !  It  was  utterly  unaccountable. 
I  put  on  fly  after  fly,  all  with  the  same  result.  Presently  a  tall, 
military-looking  gentleman  passed  me.  He  had  two  fine 
salmon  and  a  gnlse.  He  also  stopped  and  spoke.  "  No,  I  had 
no  sport,"  I  said,  half  sulkily.  But,  seeing  I  was  a  stranger, 
he  md  not  notice  my  disinclination  to  speak,  but,  approach- 
ing me  in  the  most  courteous  way,  ha  said,  "  Pardon  me ; 
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bnt  you  being  a  stranger  may  not  be  aware  of  the  proper 
fly.  Have  you  anything  like  that  on  your  hook  P  "  and  he 
displayed  a  bright  yellow  parson.  I  held  out  mine.  Wonder 
of  wonders  I'they  were  brothers — made  in  the  same  batch, 
evidently. 

*'  And  may  I  ask,  did  you  kill  with  that  ?  "    I  asked. 

"  All  of  them,  and  lost  another,"  he  replied. 

"  Hem  !  ahem  !"    I  turned  to  the  pool  again. 

"  There's  a  fine  fish  again,"  the  military-looking  gentle- 
man pointed  out ;  "  now  do  try  him.     He  must  come." 

Well,  I  tried  him^  and  there  was  an  end  of  him.  Another 
fish  rose  lower  down.  I  pressed  the  geul^leman  to  try  him. 
He  did  so.  The  fish  came  up,  took  splendidly,  and  was 
killed  artistically,  after  showing  sport  that  thrilled  my 
nerves. 

"  Twelve  pounds  and  a  half,  eh,  Sandy  ?  "  he  asked  of  his 
man,  and  looking  at  the  steelyard. 

"  Joost  that,  Gunnel,  an  that's  four.  Gerties,  it  wadna  dis- 
grace Tweed." 

Again  I  went  over  a  fish  that  had  been  coming  up  three 
or  four  times.  It  was  of  no  use,  and  I  flung  down  my  rod, 
leaving  my  attendant  to  bring  it  after  me,  and  bowing 
shortly  to  the  Colonel,  as  he  was  called,  with  curt  thanks, 
and  in  a  desperate  ill  temper,  I  strode  away  homewards ;  and, 
to  add  to  my  disgust,  as  I  paused  at  the  stone  wall,  lookmg 
back  I  saw  the  Colonel  racing  up  and  down  the  river  bank, 
fast  (as  I  afterwards  heard)  in  the  very  fish  that  had  refused 
me  five  or  six  minutes  before. 

"  Well,  I'm — blessed !  "  and  I  let  myself  down  easy,  deter- 
mined to  put  an  air  of  nonchalance  on  it,  as  if  it  was  just 
the  fortune  of  war.  "  Your  luck  to-day,  and  mine  to-morrow, 
you  know."  Well,  perhaps  one  could  make  a  little  capital 
of  consolation  out  of  that.  But  it  wouldn't  do  ;  for  on 
arriving  at  the  hotel  I  heard  that  everybody  who  had  been 
out  had  taken  fish  but  myself— two  or  three  apiece.  And  I 
heard  one  angler  whisper  to  another  as  I  went  upstairs, 
"  Lost  a  good  fish,  so  his  man  says,  in  the  most  bungling 
way ;  "  and  then  the  reply,  "  What  a  mufi"! "  Oh,  by  Jove  ; 
how  I  should  have  liked  to  have  broken  their  heads.  I  could 
hardly  take  it  up,  as  I  could  not  fairly  apply  it  to  myself, 
though  I  know  it  waa  meant  for  me.  And  I — I !  a  muff! 
I  who  have  dyed  half  the  waters  in  the  kingdom,  as  well 
as  Norway  and  Canada;  I  who  can  throw  my  five-and- 
twenty  yards  habitually  as  neatly  and  well  as  any  man, 
and  tie  a  fly  almost  as  well  as  Pat  himself.  "  A  muff !  " 
Oh,  this  is, really  unbearable.  Well,  I  composed  myself, 
and  three  or  four  of  us  dined  together  and  wined  together, 
and  the  mildest  and  most  gentlemanly  form  of  chafi&ng  was 
put  in  force  with  regard  to  me.  I  felt  ftirious.  I  got  in  a 
rage.  There  was  nothing  I  could  well  take  hold  of;  and, 
fearful  of  making  an  ass  of  myself  and  picking  a  quarrel 
upon  bad  grounds,  I  lighted  a  cigar,  got  up  quietly,  and 
strolled  out  into  the  evening  air  upon  me  bridge.  Leaning 
on  the  coping,  I  mused  upon  my  ill  luck,  watched  the  moon- 
beams playing  on  the  eddying  waters,  and  now  and  then 
marked  the  plash  of  a  large  trout  as  he  came  up.  This 
cooled  me  somewhat,  and,  having  finished  my  weed,  I  stalked 
in,  lighted  my  candle,  and,  determining  to  be  up  betimes,  I 
went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  again  and  at  it  almost  by 
daybreak.  Unweanedly  I  walloped  away  the  morning  out, 
until  breakfast  stopped  my  labours,  and  my  pannier  was  as 
light  as  it  come  out,  while  others  had  taken  mostly  a  fish  or 
so.  I  got  a  fresh  stock  of  flies,  and  went  at  it  again.  How 
I  did  work !  determining  that  if  perseverance  and  sticking 
to  it  could  wipe  out  the  stigma,  I  would  wipe  it  out.  But 
it  was  all  useless.  Towards  the  afternoon  1  sat  down  tired 
with  my  early  and  close  application  to  the  river,  and  I  had 
not  taken  a  fish,  or  even  had  a  rise.  I  lighted  a  pipe,  and 
looked  at  the  river.  How  I  longed  for  one  of  the  disagree- 
able old  gentleman's  flies !  By  the  way,  I  made  inquiries 
about  him,  and  found  that  he  was  a  stranger,  who  was  living 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  he  was  of  a  clerical  profession, 
so  some  of  them  said.  His  name  was  not  very  clearly 
ascertained,  and,  as  he  was  generally  disliked,  he  bad  been 


favoured  byone  of  the  fishermen  with  the  appellation  of  "  Old 
Blazes."  His  man  they  nicknamed  "  Snarley,"  and  a  very 
appropriate  name  it  was.  1  repudiated  his  clerical  per- 
suasion— at  any  rate,  he  couldn't  be  in  orders,  for  his  lang^uage 
did  not  savour  at  all  of  the  pulpit.  However,  everyone 
allow^  that  he  was  a  crack  rod  and  a  first-rate  hand,  sad 
tied  his  own  flies  from  his  own  rare  feathers,  a  merveiUe.  It 
was  opined  that  he  belonged  to  some  mission  or  something 
in  Central  Africa,  whence  he  got  the  rare  feathers,  and  that 
gave  a  colouring  to  the  clerical  part  of  the  story.  One 
or  two  anglers  had  tried  on  the  pumping  system  with  his 
man,  but  they  only  tried  it  once — I  don't  know  why — and 
the  inquisitive  ones  had  not  given  any  reason.  So  Old 
Blazes  and  his  man  were  left  pretty  much  to  themselves ; 
and  whenever  they  did  fish,  which  was  only  at  intervals, 
they  always  took  to  the  ice-house,  for  they  never  entered  the 
hotel,  by  tar  the  best  take  and  the  heaviest  fish. 

Well,  it  was  no  use  wishing.  I  had  another  blank  day, 
anotherchaffingdinner.  The  thing  was  intolerable.  Two  more 
days  of  it,  and  I  was  well  nigh  crazed.  All  attempts  to  get 
into  conversation  with  Old  B.  had  failed.    The  worthy  pro- 

f)rictor  gave  me  the  boat  to  try  the  pool  below  the  bridge 
an  alii  ost  unfailing  take,  as  it  swarmed  with  fish).  It  was 
all  the  same ;  the  fish  rolled  almost  over  my  flies,  but  did 
not  take  them.  He  pitied  my  "  ill  luck,"  as  it  was 
usually  phrased.  He  had  expected  something  rather  good 
of  me,  and  I  had  been  fully  prepared  to  justify  it. 
"  Never  mind,  my  dear  sir,'  he  would  say,  "  you'll 
have  your  turn  yet,  and  will  astonish  us  all."  And  so  I 
thought  and  expected  evei-yday,  and  every  day  went  out 
anticipating  something  marvellous,  and  every  day  came  home 
as  usual.  At  last,  when  I  was  sick  of  thrashing  in  vain — 
sick  of  sneaking  into  the  hotel  surreptitiously  with  my 
wretched  empty  pannier- -sick  of  kicking  that  empty  pan- 
nier in  disgust — sick,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  thing,  and  deter- 
mined that  if  I  came  home  empty-handed  to-day  I  would 
pack  up  and  be  off  northwards— 1  took  my  way  alone  to  the 
river ;  for  my  gaffsman  had  forsaken  me  for  another,  in 
disgust.  He  had  fought  many  times,  for  the  honour  of  the 
thing,  the  other  gaffsman,  who  had  reflected  on  my — "  our" — 
want  of  skill,  until  he  got  tired  of  it  and  went  to  a  newer 
and  more  successiiil  party ;  and  I  could  not  get  another  man 
to  go  with  me — theyatl  said  there  was  a  spell  on  me,  and  shook 
their  heads.  Something  there  certainly  was  that  was  not 
quite  right.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  this  day 
passed  like  the  others,  and  it  was  about  five  in  the  afternoon 
when  I  again  relinquished  the  rod,  and  sat  on  the  bank  soli- 
tary with  my  elbows  on  my  knees.  There  he  was  again — a 
thirty-pounder,  if  an  ounce !  He'd  take,  I  felt  sure,  if  one 
had  luck ;  but  I  hadn't  luck,  so  it  was  useless  thinking, 
"  Oh,  if  I  had  but  one  of  Old  Blazes's  flies— oh,  if  I  only  had ! 
There's  the  fish  of  the  season !  How  I  might  turn  ail  their 
flanks  at  the  hotel !"  So  I  wished  for  one  of  his  flies,  and 
cursed  my  own  luck.  "  By  everything  handsome,  I'd  give  half 
a  fortune  or  anything  for  one  of  his  flies."  I  looked  up ; 
there  was  Old  Blazes  coming  down  the  bank,  with  his  man 
as  usual  laden  with  four  or  five  whacking  big  fish.  The 
sight  of  them  fairly  fired  my  brain.  "  Envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness"  had  full  play  in  my  heart,  and  I 
would  have  done  anything — I  could  almost  have  cut  the 
old  scoundrel's  throat — to  run  off  with  one  (rf  his  flies.  Well, 
you  may  be  sure  I  was  not  in  a  very  pleasing  frame  of 
mind.  I  knew  that  a  short  nod  was  all  he  would  deign  as 
he  passed  on  to  such  a  miserable  muff  (for  I  almost  began 
to  think  I  was  a  muff)  as  myself.  But  somehow  this  even- 
ing he  didn't — he  stopped  and  spoke.  He  looked  atrociously 
ugly,  and  his  man  looked,  if  possible,  atrociously  uglier. 
Perhaps  my  ill-temper  and  bUe  made  me  think  so — perhaps 
something  else  did.  Never  mind,  I  did  think  so.  "  Any 
sport  ?"  "  Why,  of  course  not.  Do  I  ever  have  any  luck  P  ' 
I  exclaimed,  pettishly. 

"  Why — humph  !— no,  not  much.  Haven't  taken  a  fish, 
ehP" 

"  Not  one." 

"Ah!    See  that  now!    I've  done  pretty  well;.  sixty- 
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seven  since  you  came.  But  they're  wonderful  flies, 
those  of  mine ;  wonderful !  they're  bound  to  have  'em," 
and  he  glanced  at  me  askance,  and  pursed  his  lips.  "  Look 
at  that  fish  now,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  rising  fish ;  "  as 
sure  as  I  come  over  him,  he  takes."  And  he  suited 
the  action  to  the  word,  and  cast  over  the  fish  in  most  mar- 
vellous style.  It  was  between  thirty  and  forty  yards  off  if 
it  was  an  mch ;  and  yet  the  fly  swept  over  the  fish  as  though 
it  were  but  half  the  distance,  and  sure  enough  up  came  the 
fish,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  dancing  on  the  turf  "  Won- 
derful flies !"  he  repeated,  as  he  disengiiged  his  fly  from  the 
fish.    "  Throw  'em  any  distance  !" 

All  this  served  only  to  increase  my  longing.  I  couldn't 
account  for  the  desperate  desire  that  came  across  me  to 
possess  one  of  those  marvels.  A  tumultuous  eagerness 
rushed  through  my  mind,  and  my  reason  seemed  lost  save 
to  one  end,  as  J,  stammering  and  hesitating,  asked,  "  Would 
you  part  with  one  ?" 

"  I  don't  often  p^rt  with  my  flies,"  the  old  fellow  grunted. 
"  I  had  a  deal  of  trouble  to  get  back  this  one  which  you  lost  • 
for  mc,"  he  said. 

"  I  lost  for  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  this  is  the  same  fly.  I  fished  for  that  fish  for  three 
days  before  I  got  my  fly  back.  He  had  change^  his  ground, 
but  I  got  it  at  last.  I  don't  often  lose  my  own."  All  this 
was  simply  astounding. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  dear  no.    Hardly  ever,  I  may  say — eh,  Beely  ?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  grunted  Snarley. 

"  WcU,  if  yon  won't  part  with  one,  good  day."  And  I  ro.sc. 

"  I  didn't  say  I  wouldn't  part  with  one,"  he  said.  Again 
a  desperate  longing  came  over  me.     Should  I  knock  nim 

down,  and r    But  no ;  the  man  looked  formidable,  and 

even  the  master  seemed  as  if  he  could  take  a  deal  of  knock- 
ing.    "  I  might  part  with  one,  on  conditions,"  he  continued. 

"  Name  them, '  I  said,  hurriedly,  for  I  was  thinking  of  the 
confounded  jeers  and  pitying  looks  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
hotel,  and  I  longed  to  wipe  out  my  disgrace,  and  to  re- 
establish my  title  to  be  considered  a  crack  rod. 

"  Easily  said,"  quoth  Old  Nutcrackers,  taking  out  his  spirit 
flask  and  taking  a  sup.  "  Fine  fish  that !"  he  continuea,  as 
the  large  fish  I  had  seen  rose  again.  "  Why,  one  of  my 
beauties  would  nail  him  in  a  second.  He !  he !  I  ask  a  good 
round  sum  for  my  flies."  And  he  looked  at  me  with  a  sharp 
e^er  glance.  "For  I  do  sell  'em  sometimes.  Sell  'emr 
To  be  sure.  Sell  anything.  Sell  my  own  father,  if  ever  I 
had  one,  if  that's  all — eh,  Beely  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  growled  the  gaffsman.    "  So'd  anybody." 

I  felt  for  my  purse.  Confound  it !  I  hadn't  got  it.  The 
chance  might  be  lost ;  and  Old  Blazes  was  evidently  in  an 
unusually  complaisant  humour,  which  might  not  occur 
again. 

"  Left  your  purse  at  home  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  grin. 
"  Well,  well,  never  mind  your  purse ;  a  little  I  O  IT  will  do 
just  as  well."  He  took  from  his  breast  pocket  a  small  port- 
able writing  machine ;  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book.  I 
remarked  that  there  was  a  stamp  on  the  leaf  He  handed  me 
his  flask,  and  motioned  me  to  take  a  sup  while  he  wrote  a  few 
words.  Mechanically  I  did  so.  By  Jove,  what  whisky !  It 
warmed  one  from  head  to  foot.  It  went  through  one's  veins 
like  fire.  It  was  superb.  I  never  tasted  anything  like  it, 
and  yet  it  went  down  like  milk.  My  head  swam  and  my 
eyes  were  dizzy ;  my  brain  reeled.  "  Five  pounds,  fourteen 
days,"  said  Old  Blazes  as  he  filled  in  the  I  O  U. 

"  Five  pounds  for  a  fly  !"  thought  I.  "  By  the  powers, 
what  a  price !  but  never  mind.  I  don't  care  a  rap  what  I 
pay  for  it."  I  hurriedly  grasped  the  pen  he  placed  in  my 
hand.  At  this  moment  his  attendant  accidentally  dropped 
the  little  ink  bottle,  and  it  rolled  ofl"  the  rock  into  the  water. 

"  Stupid  fellow !"  roared  his  master.  "  Now  what  the 
's  to  be  done  ?"^ 

I  looked  on  stupidly,  for  the  whisky  had  got  into  my 
brain,  and  I  was  half  asaed. 

"  Could  anything  be  more  provoking  P  No  ink  I  What 
shall  wc  do  r 


I  had  scratched  the  back  of  my  hand  with  a  thorn  on 
getting  ov«r  the  hedge,  and  there  was  a  drop  of  blood 
upon  it. 

"  Will  red  ink  do  ?"  I  asked  half  jocularly,  half  stupidly, 
holding  out  my  hand. 

"  The  very  thing,  if  you  don't  object,"  he  answered,  with 
a  smile. 

"  Oh,  no ;  go  ahead,"  I  said. 

He  dipped  the  point  of  the  pen  in  the  drop  that  stood  on 
my  knuckle,  and  handed  it  to  me. 

"  What  a  splendid  fellow !  you'U  be  fast  in  him  in  two 
minutes,"  exclaimed  Old  Blazes,  as  the  big  fish  rose  again ; 
and,  half  looking  at  the  fish  and  half  at  the  paper,  my  eyes 
fairly  dancing  from  the  strength  of  that  confounded  potheen, 
I  scrawled  my  name  on  the  bit  of  paper.  "  There's  my 
mark,"  said  I,  jokingly.  "  And  there  is  mine ;"  and,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  he  gave  me  a  smart  squeeze,  and  I  distinctly 
felt  a  sharp  twinge  on  the  back  of  my  hand,  as  if  something 
had  bitten  me.  It  must  have  been  a  rough  edge  in  the 
carving  of  that  big  old-fashioned  ring  he  wore.  "  Good 
sport,  my  friend,  until  I  see  you  again !  There  is 
the  fly.  Au  revoir."  I  stooped  and  picked  up  the  fly, 
and  rose  to  thank  him ;  but  the  old  scamp  had  gone, 
and  his  man  too.  They  must  have  whipped  round  the 
comer  confoundedly  quickly.  "  Gone  like  the  Devil  and 
Dr.  Fanstus !"  quoth  I.  "  What  a  precious  old  extortioner ! 
Five  pounds  for  a  fly  !  Well,  it's  only  once  in  a  lifetime ;  I 
shan't  be  made  such  a  fool  of  again.  Wonderful  whisky 
that  of  his,  though !  Wonder  wnere  he  gets  it."  Thus 
musing  and  mumbling,  I  fixed  the  fly  to  my  gut.  My  head 
was  gradntJly  getting  clearer.  I  noticed  a  httle  red  mark 
on  the  back  of  my  hand,  on  the  spot  where  I  had  fancied  that 
something  had  pricked  or  bitten  me.  I  rubbed  it,  thinking 
it  would  soon  disappear ;  but  it  didn't,  nor  did  it  go  away 
the  next  day — in  fact  it,  remained.  The  ring  must  have  been 
brass  or  some  unwholesome  metal.  But  the  fly  was  on,  "  and 
now  to  work."  I  first  threw  over  the  large  fish  I  had  seen 
rising.  The  spell  was  evidently  at  an  end.  I  had  got  the 
killing  fly  at  last,  for  up  he  came  head  and  shoulders,  and, 
for  the  first  time  for  a  long  while,  I  heard  the  music  of  the 
reel  as  the  fish  danced  a  strathspey  to  the  tune.  I  won't 
describe  his  struggles ;  sufiSce  it  to  say  I  j^fi'ed  him  after  a 
most  gallant  fight.  I  guessed  him  at  32Ib. — I  hadn't  my 
weigher ;  indeed,  it  had  been  such  a  superfluity  lately  that  I 
left  it  at  home. 

In  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost  I  was  into  another,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  two  bedposts  after  that  another ;  I  hooked 
'em,  played  'em,  and  gafied  'em  all  myself,  and  the  three,,  as 
near  as  I  could  set  them,  would  go  751b.  honest  measiire. 
I  would  have  gone  on,  but  it  was  now  dark ;  and  751b.  of 
fish  was  751b.  of  fish,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  I  could 
manage  to  carry  home.  I  dicui't  like  leaving  them,  but  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  I  bethought  me,  I'll  make  those  block- 
heads at  the  inn  pay  for  all  their  jibes  and  flings  at  me.  So 
I  stowed  them  carefully  away  under  a  ledge  of  rock  close 
to  the  road,  and,  tackling  up,  stalked  gloriously  home. 
How  I  glowed !  But  I  put  a  bad  face  on  it  as  I  went  in.  I 
looked  dismal,  and  laid  my  rod  aside  quietly,  as  if  I  would 
have  avoided  observation. 

After  dinner  of  course,  as  usual,  I  got  my  share  of  quiet 
chaffing.    "  Never  mind,"  thought  I ;  "  wait  a  bit." 

Mr  F.  had  caught  the  heaviest  fish  and  the  best  take — 
^iree  fish,  the  largest  about  161b.  P.  was  a  good  fisherman. 
The  fish  were  laidout,  and  we  were  comparing  and  handling 
them.  I  feigned  to  be  weighting  one  of  the  present  lots 
against  his,  and  exclaimed  in  a  hal^doubtfill  tone,  "  Oh !  but 
P.'s  isn't  the  heaviest  take."   "  I'll  lay  you  £6  it  is,"  said  one. 

My  fly  is  paid  for,  thought  I.     "  Done,"  I  answered. 

"  I'll  lay  it  you  again,'  said  another ;  "  and  I,"  "  and  I," 
and  I,"  and  so  on  it  went  round  the  room.  They  thought 
they  were  in  for  a  good  thing,  and  so  they  were,  but  not  for 
them.  I  took  them  all  round.  "  Done,  done,  done,"  &c.  I 
laid  £6  with  each,  and  again  I  weighted  the  lot  I  pretended 
to  fancy  as  superior  to  P.'s.  They  never  thought  of  me, 
being  so  sure  that,  as  JSUjtl,  I  was  a  blank ;  and  I  said,  to 
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make  the  terms  clear,  "  I'll  lay  £5  all  round  that  P.'s  is  not 
the  best  take  of  the  day.    Is  that  understood  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  know ;  that's  all  right ;  it's  quite  under- 
stood." 
"Quite  understood?" 
"Just  so." 
"  "  Terry ! "  I  called  my  former  gaffsman  and  whispered  a 
few  words  to  him.  He  left  the  house  with  a  companion,  and  I 
sat  down  smoking  carelessly.    There  was  a  look  and  a  smile 
passed  round.    "They'd  better  take  the  cart,"  whispered 
one.     "He's  caught  the  sogdologer,"  quoth  another.    I 
overheard  the  whispers,  but  I  took  it  all  with  so  much  non- 
chalance that  they  oegan  to  look  at  one  another  with  some 
little  wonderment,  mixed  with  uneasiness  for  their  bets. 
They  were  soon  reUeved  from  suspense,  for  in  due  time 
Terry  and  his  companion  returned,  bearing  my  captures 
with  them. 
"By  Jove!" 
"By  Jingo!" 
"  By  the  Lord  Harry ! " 
"  Be  the  Powrs !  " 
"  Hey,  mon !  " 
"  Be  the  Holy  Poker ! " 
"  Be  Jasus  !  thim's  fine  fish." 

Great  was  the  admiration.  It  was  the  take  of  the  year, 
and  of  many  a  long  year  too.  They  stood  and  delivered  like 
men  their  &b  each,  and  as  I  deposited  the  notes  in  my  book 
Old  Blazes's  fly  didn't  seem  so  bad  an  investment.  It  wa« 
astonishing  how  popular  I  instantly  became — how  humorous 
and  witty  I  was.  I  was  the  Ufe  and  soul  of  the  party ;  I 
roUed  out  story,  song,  quip,  and  joke  in  quick  succession, 
and  with  telling  efiiact. ' 

"  Why  P.,  where  have  you  been  hidin'  yourself  this  fortnight 
•and  more  P  "    We  were  waxing  a  Uttle  "  j-jo-joUy,  thash  all ; 
on'y  lit'l  jol-loUy,  b'lieve  you'm'boy."    "  rlf  tell  ye  what," 
quoth  a  jol-loUy  Irishman ;  "  our  respected  friend  has  iust 
been  in  the  crysh'lish  or  grub  state,  d'ye  see,  and  now  he's 
emerged  to  the  buttherfly.    Shuccess  to  him ! "    They  drank 
my,  health,  and,  all  thiJngs  considered,  I   seldom  spent  a 
pleasanter  evening. 
"  Who's  going  to  have  the  boat  to-morrow  P  "  I  asked. 
"  Oh,  J.,  of  course,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I'U  lay  £5  I  beat  him," 

"  Done,  done,  with  you,"  said  one  or  two  eager  voices. 
"  Don't  be  cocky  because  you've  had  one  lucky  day;  J.,  with 
the  exception  of  Old  Blazes,  is  the  best  rod  here.  -  The  pool 
below  is  full  of  fish,  and  it  promises  a  fine  day  and  wind  for 
it.  You've  had  a  great  fluke  of  luck,  you  know,  to-day,  but 
you're  not  going  to  keep  that  up." 

"  Never  mind;  £5  with  you,  and  you."  We  booked  the 
bets  as  well  as  we  could,  and  stumbled  off  to  bed.  I  was  up 
with  the  lark,  and,  with  Terry  once  more  at  my  heels,  1 
sought  the  river.  The  first  pool  I  came  to,  at  the  second 
cast  I  rose  and  hooked  a  good  fish,  and  Terry  gafi'ed  him 
to  perfection.  We  moved  on,  and  at  the  next  pool  I  got 
another,  and  so  also  at  the  next ;  and  having  killed  three 
fish,  we  left  them  at  a  cottage,  and,  having  sworn  Terry  to 
secresy,  we  marched  home  to  breakfast  empty-handed,  or 
rather  paniiiered.  I  saw  my  two  opponents  peeping  about 
suspiciously.  J.  had  killed  his  fish ;  I  apparently  hM  done 
nothing.  They  were  delighted,  and  quizzed  and  joked  me 
unmercifully.  They  offered  even  to  double  the  bet.  I 
aflected  to  be  shy  of  it,  but  presently,  with  a  little  pressing,  I 
took  it,  and  off  I  started  again.  I  got  eight  more  fish,  some 
of  them  heavy,  being  over  201b.  It  was  hard  work,  and 
tired  out,  but  glorious,  I  marched  to  the  car  which  I  had 
ordered  to  be  in  waiting,  slipped  the  fish  into  the  well,  and, 
radiant  with  my  wonderful  sport,  I  rode  home.  J.  had 
not  had  such  a  good  day ;  he  had  only  killed  one  more  fish ; 
faces  looked  a  little  doubtful.  I  tossed  my  two  smallest  fish 
out  with  a  growl,  as  though  that  were  all.  The  clouds 
cleared  up  after  a  short  inspection,  though  the  scale  was 
necessary.  "J.  can  give  him  21b.  and  beat  him,"  was  whis- 
pered ;  "  fetoh  the  steelyards." 
"  That'll  Bottle  it  then,"  and  I  produced  anotber  fish ;  and 


the  clouds  reappeared  again.  But  when  I  slid  the  whole 
glorious  silvery  cargo  into  the  haU,  such  a  shout  of  wonder, 
surprise,  and  admiration  came  from  all  around,  that  it  fiairly 
wiped  out  all  the  sneers  and  jeers  I  had  suffei-ed  under. 

"  I  told  you  he  was  only  playing  'possum  with  us,"  said 
the  excellent  proprietor,  pattmg  me  on  the  shoulder ;     "  I 
knew  he  meant  to  come  out  and  astonish  us  some  day.     It's 
the  best  take  I  ever  knew  on  the  river."     I  was  undeniably 
the  hero  of  the  night ;  but  I  used  my  triumph  with  modera- 
tion, though  I  could  not  help  swaggering  a  bit  too.     It  was 
so  delightful,  after  being  nobody  or  the  unlucky  odd  man,  to 
be  cock  of  the  walk  entirely  and  imdisputedly.    I  wouldn't 
let  a  soul  see  my  fly,  not  even  Terry  (who,  by  the  way, 
was    now    quite   as    big   a   man   as  myself,   and   lorded 
it  finely  over  his  fellows),  and  I  slept  with  it  under  my 
pillow.    It  didn't  improve  my  dreams,  I  fancy,  or  else  I  had 
a  serious  fit  of  indigestion,  which  was  followed  by  night- 
mare, and  which  lasted  several  days,  for  I  dreamt  some- 
thing desperately  bad  and  unpleasant    whenever    I    did 
go  to  sleep  every  night ;  but  somehow,  what  between  an 
anxiety  to  prevent  anyone  stealing  my  treasure — which,  by 
the  way,  had  been  tried — and  what  with  my  disgusting 
dreams,  which  stiffened  my  hair  with  fright,  I  got  very  little 
sleep.    There  was  a  sort  of  fever  in  my  veins.     I  lost 
my   appetite,    though    I    drank    a    good   deal.      I    got 
anxious,    I    didn't    know    why — ^weary,    I    hardly    knew 
how.      To    shorten    matters,    thi^   sort   of  thing    wont 
on  every  day  and  every  night.    Day   after  day  I  could 
bring  in  pretty  nearly  as  many  fish  as  I  chose,  and  night 
after  night  I  was  sleepless  with  one  thing  or  another,  until 
after  about  ten  or  twelve  days  of  it  I  was  reduced  to  a. 
wild-looking  shadow.  I  got  sick  of  such  constant  good  sport, 
too,  and  would  have  liked  a  blank  day ;  but  somehow  my 
sport  never  failed,  and  the  fly  being  dressed  with  a  steel  eye, 
I  had  but  to  renew  the  gut  when  it  frayed  at  all ;  and  truly 
the  fly  was  the  best  made,  and  of  the  toughest  and  most 
lasting  materials  I  ever  saw.      What  made  the  thing  so 
strange  was,  that  none  of  the  other  fellows  coidd  do  any  good, 
and  got  tired  of  trying ;  and,  as  I  would  not  have  them  with 
me,  they  used  to  stand  and  watch  me  from  the  distance. 
Singular  enough,  Old  Blazes  had  disappeared ;  he  hadn't 
been  at  the  nver  side  since  the  day  ne  sold  me  the  fly. 
Indeed,  he  didn't  go  home  to  his  lodgings,  so  the  people  said; 
but  then  they  added  that  he  was  very  odd  and  eccentric  in 
his  habits,  sometimes  not  showing  for  four  or  five  days  or 
even  a  week  at  a  time.    I  supposea  he'd  draw  his  £5  when  he 
wanted  it,  so  his  absence  did  not  trouble  me.    A  fortnight 
had  passed  since  I  had  bought  that  extraordinary  fly.    To 
be  sure,  there  was  no  hackle  upon  it ;  the  tinsel  was  ripped 
off,  the  tail  was  long  since  gone,  and  the  wings  I  had  had  to 
secure  afresh  two  or  three  times ;  the  hook  had  been  re- 
pointed  with  a  fine  file  twice.     The  fly  altogether  might  be 
called  ragged,  and  well  it  might  be.    What  fly  would  stand 
a  fortnight's  hard  wear  and  tear,  with  constant  and  unfailing 
sport,  and  not  look  a  little  ragged  ?     Evening  had  come  on, 
"Terry  had  gone  to  the  cottage  with  the  fourth  fish  I  had 
killed,  for  I  did  not  slaughter  them  now ;  I  was  satiated 
with  my  fortnight's  sport.     I  sat  idly  by  the  river,  my  rod 
on  the  grass  beside  me,  and  it  struck  me,  from  a  shadow  the 
sun  made  against  a  rock,  that  it  was  just  as  near  as  possible 
about  this   time  a  fortnight  since  I  bought  the  wonder- 
ful  fly.      "  How    odd,"   I    thought,    "  if  Old  B.  should 
come  and  want   his   £5   now!    Positively  I  haven't  got 
it."    No,    I    had    paid    some    money    away,    and    was 
in  fact  waiting  a  remittance  on  the  morrow,  and  was  in 
truth    destitute   for   thte   time    being   of  that    delightful 
fabric   a   five-pound   note.    Well,  I    should  have  plenty 
to-morrow,    It   didn't   much    matter;    stUl  I  felt  a  trifle 
uneasy  about  it.    Blazes  was  not  the  sort  of  creditor  one 
would  like  to  refuse.    "  By  all  that's  enormous,  that's  a 
whacking  fish !    Well,  here  goes  fo»  him,"  and  I  wearily 
rose.    "I  suppose  we  must  keep  up  the  charter,  and  kill  all 
the  big  ones.    Taw-aw."    Swoop,  crack  !    "  Hallo !    What 

the !    By  Jove,  my  fly  gone !  and  I  haven't  cracked 

one  off  this  five  years.    Well,  we  can  easily  find  it."    I 
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threw  the  line  back  over  my  head,  and  allowed  it  to  rest  on 
the  turf  in  about  the  dirqction  it  would  have  lain  when  I 
cracked  my  fly,  and  walked  towards  the  end  of  the  line  and 
cast  a  loose  fly  up  into  the  ur,  and  marked  where  it  fell. 
I  have  often  recovered  a  cracked-oft"  fly  by  this  dodge,  it 
seldom  failing  to  be  within  at  least  two  or  three  yards  of  the 
messenger.  I  looked  about  carefully,  but  I  couldn't  find  it. 
It  was  singular.  I  had  noticed  a  most  beautiful  butterfly  rise 
from  a  clover  bud,  disturbed  by  the  fall  of  the  second  fly, 
and  possibly  my  attention  was  takefta  ofl"  by  the  strange 
flight  and  briUiant  colour  of  the  insect,  so  that  I  lost  the 
place ;  however,  I  could  not  see  it,  and  was  walking  to  my 
stand  to  try  the  experiment  over  again,  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise, on  looking  up,  there  stood  Old  Blazes,  and  his  man 
Snarley  was  sitting  beside  him. 

"  Ah,  you  needn't  look,"  quoth  he ;  "  Nimbo's  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  serve  one  moment  over  her  time." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  P" 

"  Mean  ?    Why,  mean  that  I'm  come  to  settle." 

It  was  awkward,  wasn't  it  now  P  I'm  sure  the  reader  will 
own  so.  Here  was  I,  indebted  to  a  half-cranky,  mad- 
talking,  disagreeable  old  stranger,  in  the  matter  of  a  five- 
pound  note;  and  here  was  I,  when  he  came  with  that 
sheriff's'-officer,  man-in-posseBsion-looking  follower  of  his, 
unable  to  pay  the  demand.  What  would  He  do  P  Would  he 
cerve  me  with  a  fi.  fa.  or  a  ra.  sa.  ?  I  must  say  his  man 
Snarley  looked  monstrously  ca.-«fls.-ish. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  I'm  very  sorry ;  I " — and  I  stam- 
mered oat  something  about  being  unable  to  pay. 

"  I  said  so,"  he  said,  in  dudgeon,  turning  to  his  man. 
"  Was  there  ever  a  debtor  who  liked  to  stump  up  when  his 
time  came?" 

"Devil  a  one!"  quoth  Snarley.  " However,  we'll  oblige 
him  to  come  along  of  us,"  he  continued,  quite  jocularly  for 
him. 

"But  you  wouldn't  have  his  carcase?"  and  I  hinted 
dimly  at  the  process  of  law  vulgarly  tyjiifiod  so. 

"Wouldn't  I?  By  the  Bottomless  Pit,  but  I  would, 
though,  and  his  soul,  too!" 

".£id  his  breeches  into  the  bargain,"  put  in  Snarley, 
"They'll  just  fit  me,  and  I  sec  they're  by  Poole." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Uo  you  mean  to — murder 
me  ?  'To — eh  ?  " — and  I  grew  quite  fiunt  with  apprehension ; 
"to— eh  P— ah !— and  aU  for  the  want  of  a  £5  note  P  " 

"  Five-pound  note  bo  something'd ! "  said  Old  Blazes. 
"  Who's  "talking  about  £5  notes?  What  do  we  want  with 
£5  notes  P  Why,  we  make  'em  by  hundreds,  thousands, 
millions,  and  sovereigns  too."  Either  he  lied,  or  he 
belonged  to  the  most  extensive  gang  of  forgers  in  existence. 
I  half  feared  the  latter,  and  that  I -had  fallen  into  desperate 
hands.    Oh,  where  was  Terry  ? 

"  Oh,  he's  drunk  at  the  '  wmk,' "  quoth  Old  B.  "  We  took 
care  of  that,  eh,  Beely?  " 

"  I  should  rayther  think  so." 

It  was  as  I  feared ;  there  was  a  plot  against  me,  regularly 
laid  and  organised. 

"  Well,  come  on.    Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"Eeady!    What  for?" 

"Why,  to  come  along  with  me,  to  be  sure.  Fire  and 
flames,  man  !  you  belong  to  me.  You  wouldn't  deny  your 
own  handwriting.  There  it  is,  signed — ay,  with  your  own 
blood  even,"  and  he  displayed  the  note  of  hand. 

"  Belong  to  you  ?  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Who  are 
yon  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  devil  to  be  sure.  Who  else  should  I  be  ?  and 
thi.s  is  Beelzebub — eh,  Beely  P  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  and  the  ^ent  sees  as  he's  been  and  sold 
his  self,  and  it's  all  up  with  him,  and  consekvently  means  to 
conduct  himself  as  a  gent,'and  go  through  our  court  quietly." 

Their  eyes  began  to  glow  like  fire.  I  glanced  at  the 
writing  on  the  deed,  and  to  my  horror  I  saw  that  I  had 
indeed  sold  myself,  body  and  soul— body  and  soul,  for  a 
fortnight's  salmon  fishing.  Oh,  the  anguish  of  the 
moment !  Not  a  word  about  £5  in  the  bill.  I  remembered 
that  I  didn't  read  it  when  I  signed.    Fool,  ass,  wretch  that 


I  had  been !  I  was  half  looking  at  the  salmon,  and  half 
dizzy  with  the  whisky,  when  I  put  that  great  scrawling 
signature  which  now  appeared  half  over  the  paper. 

"  But  you  said  £-5 ;  I  remember  that  distinctly,"  said  I. 

"  And  wrote  something  else,  you  see,"  said  the  fiend,  who 
now  really  began  to  look  hke  himself.  "You're  not  the 
first  person  by  a  good  many  who  has  come  to  grief  by  listen- 
ing to  what  1  said.  Why  didn't  you  read  the  deed  care- 
fuUy  ?     It  was  your  duty  to."  ■ 

"  Why,  I  couldn't  have  read  it ;  your  cursed  whisky  had 
got  into  my  head  so  that " 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  pooh  !  young  man,  what  beak  in  the  country 
would  accept  drunkenness  as  an  excuse  for  folly  ?  Besides, 
here's  my  mark,"  pointing  to  the  red  spot  on  the  back  of  my 
hand,  which  now  glowed  Uke  fire. 

"  That's  where  something  bit  me  when — when  - —  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  That's  my  mark,  and  this  is  yours,"  tapping 
the  signature.  "  You  remember.  So  if  that's  all  you  have 
to  say,  come  along." 

0  horror !  O  eternity  of  anguish !  I — I  resisted.  They 
closed  on  me,  their  eyes  flashed  fire,  sulphurous  flames 
issued  from  their  mouths.    I  was  half  choked.    I  screamed. 

"  He'll  be  troublesome,"  said  the  fiend ;  "  but  hoist  him 
on  my  back,  and  I'll  carry  him  off  so.  Here,  ram  that 
pitchfork  into  his  stam  if  he  doesn't  get  up  quietly;"  and, 
taking  an  exaggerated  telescopic  two-pronged  toasting-fork 
that  lay  folded  up  in  his  pocket,  he  straightened  it  and 
handed  it  to  Beelzebub,  who  seized  mo  by  the  back  of  the 
collar,  forced  me  towards  the  offered  back  of  the  fiend  in  spite 
of  my  struggles,  and  applying  the  fork  as  directed,  shouted  in 
my  ear,  "Now  get  up,  sir ;  get  up,  sir,"  shaking  me  like  a 
teiTier  does  a  rat  terrifically  at  the  same  time — when  sud- 
denly the  face  of  Beelzebub,  with  its  flaming  eyes  and 
breath,  vanished,  and  was  replaced  by  the  lineaments  of  the 
Boots  of  the  hotel,  who  again  shouted,  "  Get  up,  sir,"  and 
again  shook  me  violently.  I  yawned  cavemously.  "  Yaw-aw, 
what  an  infernal  dream  !"  Stay,  was  it  a  dream  P  There's 
a  red  mark  on  the  back  of  my  hand,  as  if  something  had 
bitten  me,  and  perhaps  it  had;  but  perhaps  for  various 
reasons  it  was  scarcely  prudent  to  be  too  curious  what. 
1  was  still  in  the  flesh,  though  none  the  better  from  that 
tough  and  somewhat  late  steak  we  partook  of  for  supper  after 
alongish  fast  last  night. 


THE  QUAETEE'S  PISHING  NEWS. 

Th>  break-up  of  the  frost  promises  a  fair  chance  of  a  week  or 
tvo's  sport  yet  to  the  metropolitan  anglef  before  the  season  closes. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  there  are  good  store  of  pike  and  perch 
in  the  Thames,  thanks  to  the  protection  now  given  to  them  by 
the  Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society  on  the  lower  river,  and 
the  Thames  Oonservanoy  on  the  upper.  The  lower  river  has 
been  gradually  improving  of  late  years,  as  the  protection  extended 
to  it  became  more  real  and  determined.  The  upper  river,  however, 
was  80  long  abandoned  to  poachers,  and  to  people  who  have  netted  it 
under  pretence  of  riparian  and  other  rights,  that  it  was  being  steadily 
finhed  out ;  and  in  very  many  parts,  though  there  would  not  per- 
haps be  half-s^ozen  fishermen  in  a  week  visit  them  during  the 
season,  the  angling  was  infinitely  worse  than  on  the  lower  and  much 
more  closely  fished  portions.  In  nothing  was  this  so  noticeable  as  in 
the  size  of  the  pike.  This  has  for  years  been  decreasing  on  the  upper 
river,  while  it  has  been  increasing  on  the  lower.  Kke  of  81b.  or  101b. 
weight  were  a  decided  novelty  on  many  of  the  npper  water*,  and 
that  too  where  the  places  are  so  favourable,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  grow  to  any  size  that  pike  are  able  to  obtain. 
Three  causes  have  led  to  this :  netting  on  the  part  of  persons  claim- 
ing a  right  to  net,  netting  by  various  means  on  the  part  of  poachers, 
and  snaring  when  the  pike  get  into  the  ditches  to  spawn.  The 
mischief  perpetrated  in  this  latter  way  is  enormous;  all  the  best 
and  the  biggest  fish  are  haltered  and  hauled  out  when  they  are 
quite  unfit  for  food,  and  when  they  should  be,  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  most  carefully  protected,  and  little  beyond  the  small 
pound  and  pound  and  a  half  fish  are  left  for  next  year's  stock.  The 
ditches  frequented  by  the  pike  are  perfectly  well  known  to  all 
the  louts  and  poachers  far  and  near,  as  is  also  the  time  when 
tliey  may  )x<  expected  to  visit  them.    Much  invidious  comparison 
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baa  been  made  from  time  to  time  between  the  Thames  tront  and 
pike,  and  it  has  often  been  nrged  that  the  pike  should  be  done  away 
with  as  mnch  as  possible,  to  make  room  for  the  trout ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  pike  is  the  better  fish  of  the  two ;  be  is  a  more  sporting 
fish,  taking  the  anglers'  baits  much  more  freely  than  the  trout,  and 
he  is  the  better  fish  for  the  table,  if  properly  cooked.  Thames  trout 
are  chiefiy  prized  for  their  rarity,  not  for  their  flavour,  or  for  the 
quality  of  the  sport  they  show :  were  Thames  trout  as  common  as 
the  Thames  pike,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  preference  would 
be  extended  to  him. 

In  regard  to  the  claims  of  rights  of  fishing,  it  would  be  well  if 
the  Conservancy  were  to  examine  into  tbem,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  them  would  be  found  to  have 
no  foundation.  With  poachers  the  Conservancy  already  have  the 
power  of  dealing,  and  this  is  tbe  time  of  the  year  when  much  mis- 
chief is  done;  and  Captain  Etheredge,  the  Conservancy  officer,  should 
be  particularly  active  in  looking  out  when  there  are  floods  in  the 
river.  At  such  times,  and  after  frosts,  tbe  weeds  are  swept  away, 
and  the  whole  of  the  pike  and  perch,  probably  for  a  long  distance, 
have  to  take  refuge  in  eddies  close  in  to  the  sedges,  where  the  water 
is  perhaps  only  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  these  the  poachers,  walk- 
ing along  the  bank,  can  sweep  out  with  their  light  tossing  nets, 
which  are  small  flews  stretched  on  bamboos,  with  tbe  greatest  ease. 
As  many  as  ten  to  a  dozen  pike  are  sometimes  taken  at  one  torn 
in  such  a  place  with  these  nets,  while  perch  are  tossed  out  by  the 
pailful.  Therefore  the  river  banks  in  floods  ought  to  be  particulsrly 
watched.  Reading  and  Abingdon  are  great  head  quartern  for  this 
noxious  kind  of  poaching. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  thst  none  of  the  towns  below  Oxford  have 
yet  done  anything  towards  tbe  protection,  improvement,  or  beautify- 
ing of  the  river.  Already  much  in  favour  with  the  public,  it  would 
Deed  but  a  moderate  amount  of  trouble  and  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  convert  many  of  their  picturesque  but  dead-alive 
towns  and  villages  into  desirable  watering-places.  What  would  be 
done  with  such  a  river  and  such  fine  natural  advantages  on  the  Con- 
tinent? What  would  tbe  waterside  promenade  be  there?  and  what  is 
it  here  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  but  a  filthy  and  dangerous  nuisance, 
where  gas-works,  sewers,  slaughter-houses,  bone-boilers,  tan  yards, 
and  all  unsavoury  abominations  combine  to  breed  every  kind  of  pesti- 
lence, and  to  drive  people  away  ?  Our  river  ought  to  be,  throughout 
its  course— 

A  thing  of  beauty,  ajid  a  joy  for  ever; 

and,  instead  of  defacing  and  polluting  it  aa  we  do,  we  should  find 
the  opposite  course  pay  us  far  better.  But  of  all  the  difficult  mon- 
sters to  exorcise,  there  is  none  like  proprietary  dirt  and  vested 
ugliness.  We  have  long  been  promised  that  the  lower  part  nf  the 
river,  at  any  rate,  should  be  cleansed  and  purified  as  far  as  may  be. 
The  Conservancy  Board  obtained  an  Act  for  that  purpose ;  but  still 
we  continne  to  drink  our  own  filth,  and  breathe  the  miasm  of  our 
own  sewage,  and  so  far  little  or  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done 
to  prevent  it.  Small-pox  is  rife  ;  scarlet  fever  has  been ;  some  day 
we  shall  have  tbe  cholera  or  some  other  equally  deadly  pestilence, 
and  then  we  shall  do  it  all  in  a  hurry,  at  a  cost  of  thousands 
of  lives. 

The  Thames  Angling  Preservation  Society  have  lately  presented  a 
very  handsome  testimonial  to  their  active  secretary,  Mr  Brougham. 
Mr  Brougham  draws  but  a  small  and  insufficient  salary  from  the 
society  (some  £60  a  year),  and  it  was  thought  that  his  services 
deserved  a  more  effective  recognition.  A  subscription  amounting  to 
£160  was  therefore  got  up;  and  a  handsome  clock  worth  jC30  and  a 
purse  were  presented  to  him  at  a  dinner  held  at  St.  James's  Hall 
lately,  for  the  purpose,  when  the  usual  compliments  were  passed 
and  exchanged. 

The  Piscatorial  Society  held  its  annual  dinner  also  at  St.  James's 
Hall  on  the  1st  ult. ;  L.  A.  Chevalier  Oottam  in  tbe  chair.  About 
seventy  guests  were  present;  amongst  whom  were  Mr  Buckland, 
Mr.  Francis  Francis,  Mr  Nicholay,  Mr  H.  L.  Rolfe,  Mr  Brougham, 
Mr  Maxwell,  Mr  Sachs,  &o.  Tbe  society  appears  to  be  in  a  very 
flourishing  and  improving  condition.  A  very  handsome  show  of 
silver  cups,  tankards,  and  other  prizes  were  presented  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  evening  was  in  every  way  agreeable  and'satisfactory. 

There  is  no  great  salmon  fishery  news  beyond  tbe  opening  of  the 
Irish  fisheries.  They  have  already  produced  some  salmon,  but  the 
price  has  stood  higher  than  it  did  last  year.  A  few  inquiries  have  also 
been  held  on  the  part  of  commissioners  and  inspectors  into  some  fishery 
matters.  The  Solway  case  has  again  cropped  up ;  and  as  far  as  the 
Scotch  law  is  concerned  tbe  stake  nets  are  said  to  be  imposed  upon 
it  for  ever,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  will  not  be 
left  to  Scotch  law.  The  case  of  the  Solway  is  a  very  flagrant 
one ;  it  is  tbe  oommon  estuary  of  many  English  and  Scotch  rivers. 
The  principal  rivers  which  indeed  form  the  head  of  tbe  Solway  are 


tiie  Eden  and  Eak,  both  declared  to  be  English  rivers.  When  the 
Act  of  1861  was  passed,  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  applied  only 
to  the  English  side  of  the  Solway,  and  that  it  would  leave  un- 
touched the  Scotch  side.  Accordingly,  in  1862,  when  the  Scotch 
Act  was  passed,  a  special  clause  was  introduced  with  respect  to  the 
Solway—  to  tbe  effect  that  tbe  whole  of  the  Solway  should  be  placed 
under  the  same  law,  and  should  be  governed  by  tbe  Act  of  1861. 
The  Government  resolved  to  clear  it  of  stake  nets,  aa  all  the  other 
rivers  in  Eugland  had  been.  It  was  cltariy  absurd  to  clear  one  side 
and  leave  the  other.  The  proprietors  of  the  stake  nets  fou4ht 
against  tbe  decision  as  long  as  they  could,  but  tbe  Oovernment  bad 
in  those  days  experienced  and  firm  advisers,  and  the  fiat  went  forth 
that  tbe  Solway  stakes  were  doomed.  Thereupon  tbe  proprietors 
set  up  a  great  greeting  as  to  the  destruction  of  their  property : 
"  Their  nets  were  new.  It  would  be  a  great  sacrifice  to  take  them 
down  then.  If  -  thoy  might  only  continne  tbem  for  a  year  or  two, 
till  they  were  worn  out,  then  they  would  bow  to  tbe  decision,"  and, 
glad  to  be  quit  of  them  even  on  those  terms,  the  Qovernmerit  very 
foolishly  gave  tbem  three  years'  grace ;  and  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1865,  it  was  decreed  that  the  English  Act  of  1861  was  to  apply  to 
them  as  to  the  other  parts  of  England.  Another  most  foolish  privilege 
was  also  allowed  to  step  in,  viz.,  that  tbe  offences  should  be  pro- 
secuted under  the  Scotch  Salmon  Fishery  Acts.  This  muddle,  for 
it  was  nothing  less,  has  been  turned  into  a  moans  of  defeating  the 
expressed  intention  of  the  Legislature.  The  Commissioners  who 
should  have  tried  these  nets  were  sot  at  defiance,  and  a  double  htrd- 
abip  has  been  inflicted  on  Englishmen  ;  for,  while  tbe  EngUsh  shore 
has  been  swept  of  stake  nets  thoroughly,  the  Scotch  shore  still 
bristles  with  them,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  wonderful  how 
salmon  find  their  way  into  the  rivers  at  alL  And  thil  is  not  all. 
If  they  only  robbed  their  own  rivers  we  could  hardly  well  com- 
plain ;  but  from  the  month  of  the  Annan  to  the  mouths  o(  the  Esk 
and  Eden,  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  there  is  no  other  Scotch 
salmon  river,  but  there  are  many  nets  within  that  distance ;  and  as 
every  fish  which  passes  Annan  month  is  bound  either  for  the  Esk 
or  Eden,  every  fish  which  these  nets  take  is  an  English  fish,  and 
nnforttuately  the  Scotch  coast  runs  up  to  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  so  that  the  Scotch  are  permittod  to  catch 
our  fish  and  to  destroy  our  rivers  by  stake  nets  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  their  mouths,  while  our  own  people  are  altogether  prohibited 
from  doing  so.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  the  old  Border  spirit  has  died 
out,  or  tbe  Scotch  stake  nets  would  have  an  uneasy  time  of  it ;  for  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  unjust  and  oppressive  case  than  this. 
And  after  procuring  a  reprieve  from  a  just  execution  for  three  years, 
which  has  most  disgracefnlly  been  extended  over  nine,  we  are  now 
informed  that  the  Scotch  law  baa  by  a  late  decision  legalised  the 
Solway  stake  nets  by  reason  of  prescriptive  use,  extending  over  only 
40  years,  while  our  prescription  goes  back  to  Magna  Charta.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  we  are  not  yet  so  timid,  yielding,  or  so 
earless  of  our  interest  as  to  acquiesce  entirely  in  that  decision.  A 
meeting  was  held  lately  at  Carlisle,  at  which  Messra  Buckland  and 
Walpole  were  present  on  behalf  of  the  English  fisheries,  and  Messrs 
Buckland  and  Young  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  fisheries.  Some 
propositions  were  made  by  Mr  Buckland  to  limit  the  approach  of  the 
Scotch  stake  nets  towards  the  Eden  and  Esk  mouths  ;  but  this  was 
of  course  warmly  opposed  by  the  Scotch,  v^ho  must  be  considered  to 
have  carried  their  point,  as  no  conclusion  was  come  to.  In  all  the 
history  of  our  salmon  fisheries  there  is  no  cose  so  hard  or  unfair  as 
this,  and  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  in  too  strong  a  light.  Already 
the  stake  nets  have  enjoyed  six  years  of  plunder  more  than  they 
agreed  to  accept,  and  it  is  high  time  that  no  further  grace  be  per- 
mitted to  them. 

The  English  commissioners  have  been  actively  employed  in  holding 
inquiries  into  the  legality  of  various  engines  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Their  decision  on  the  Wye  as  regards  beating  nets  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  unmixed  satisfaction.  Unfortunately,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  delcribe  any  kind  of  net  or.procesB  of  netting  so  that  a 
lawyer,  if  he  has  a  mind  to,  cannot  pick  out  a  meana  of  evading  tbe 
description ;  and  when  to  the  keenness  of  the  legal  mind  is  added  tbe 
practical  cunning  of  the  fisherman,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  no 
law  that  can  be  made  can  be  laid  down  in  such  terms  that  it 
■  cannot  be  evaded.  Prohibit  fixed  engines  by  what  terms  you  will, 
still  tbe  fisherman  will,  with  tbe  assistance  of  the  lawyer,  work  a 
fixed  engine,  and  shirk  tbe  penalty.  The  object  of  tbe  Legislature  is 
to  prevent  nets  from  being  fixed  across  tbe  stream,  so  as  to  hinder 
the  salmon  from  passing  them ;  therefore  it  states  that  any  net 
secured  by  anchora,  ot  otherwise  temporarily  fixed  to  the  soil, 
shall  be  held  a  fixed  engine.  Xow  it  was  shown  at  Ross  that 
usually  one  end  of  the  net  was  fixed  to  the  bank,  while  the  other  was 
sometimes  fixed  and  sometimes  held  by  tbe  hand  ;  yet  Mr  Paterson 
considered  that  there  was  sometbing  in  the  relation  of  tbe  several 
parta  of  tbe  operation  which  took  it  out  of  tbe  category  of  a  fixeU 
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engine.  Now,  the  meaning  of  this  mast  be,  that  the  operation  of 
beating  and  driving  the  fish  into  the  net  waa  not  the  same  sort  of 
action  contemplated  or  anderstood  by  the  Legislature  in  their  prohi- 
bitioD  of  a  fixed  <net,  their  notion  being,  no  doubt,  that  fish  would 
swim  into  the  net,  and  so  be  taken.  If  this  be  so,  then  all  that  can 
be  sud  of  it  is,  that  the  beating  system  is  an  aggravation  of  the 
fixed  net  nuisance,  beoanse  in  the  one  instance  the  fish  swam 
leisurely  and  of  his  own  accord  to  the  net,  and  might  have  his 
chance  of  escaping  it,  after  carefully  examining  it,  by  jumping  over 
or  swimming  round  the  end,  whereas  in  this  case  you  drive  him  into 
it,  whether  he  will  or  not,  and  no  chauce  of  escape  is  aSorded  him. 
Certainly  it  would  seem  to  all  intents  and  purposes  that  a  net  which 
is  fixed  to  the  bank  and  extended  across  the  stream,  and  maintained 
in  a  fixed  position  until  the  act  of  capture  is  complete,  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  laid  down  by  the  Act,  be  a  fixed  engine,  whether 
the  fish  go  into  it  willingly  or  unwillingly.  The  mere  act  of  beating 
cannot  sorely  be  held  to  vitiate  it,  as  if  it  be  anything  Instead  of  an 
extenuation,  it  is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence :  for  you  have  not 
only  a  fixed  engine,  but  something  more  than  a  fixed  engine,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  rendering  it  yet  more  deadly  than  it  would  be  in  its 
ordinary  state.  But  there  is  no  binding  lawyers  and  fishermen 
combined  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  imless  we  adopt  the  plan  of  pro- 
hibiting nothing  definitely,  but  describing  the  operations  which 
are  U>  be  legal,  nnd  prohibiting  every  oilier  muthod  of  fishing. 
There  is  do  slipping  out  of  tblx  noose;  "to  this  complexion  we  must 
I  at  last,"  or  give  np  the  fishery  question  as  a  bad  jolk 


vsTBODVcnas  or  ths  steblet  urro  bkitaih  in  isto. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  communications  made  on  this  snbjert 
to  the  Field  by  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.8.,  indicating  the  large  measum 
of  sQooees  which  has  attended  his  efforts : 

"The  sterlet  is  a  small  sturgeon,  called  by  naturalists  Aoipenser 
rathenus,  and  is  oonsidered  the  greatest  delicaoy  in  the  fish  Hue  that  is 
to  be  procured  in  Russia.  Like  all  the  sturgeons.  It  is  a  migratory  fish. 
It  is  a  ground  fish,  having  its  month  in  its  throat,  like  the  otner 
sturgeons,  and  is  without  teetiL  Their  place  is  supplied  by  long  feelers 
eurruunding  the  mouth,  which  gather  the  food  into  the  month,  where 
it  is  sucked  or  squeesed  by  the  firm  lips.  Like  the  salmon,  it  is  what 
i«  called  a  migmtory  or  anadromio  fish,  desceodiog  the  rivers  to  the 
sea,  and  reiuruing  after  a  time  to  the  fresh  waters  to  spawn.  M. 
Dumnril,  in  the  Prodromus  of  a  Houograph  of  .StarKeuus  which 
appeared  in  the  Nonvelles  Archives  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle 
de  Paris  about  a  couple  of  years  ago  (1867),  says  that  information  is 
still  wanted  on  different  points  regarding  the  developmeut  of  the 
young  fishes.  Of  course,  on  the  rivers  where  it  is  common,  it  ceasee  to 
b«  regarded  as  a  delicaoy  any  more  than  a  mrity ;  but  in  St.  Peters- 
hnty,  and  other  more  removed  localities,  it  is  justly  regarded  aa  a 
great  delicacy.  The  sturgeon  in  its  young  state  is  considered  scarcely 
li«a  delicate  than  the  sterlet;  on  the  Danube  it  is  greatly  eet<K)iiiea. 
When  older,  it  becomes  coarser ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  atone  for  this  by 
its  great  size.  falUs  speaks  of  one  of  the  enormous  size  of  23inib., 
caught  near  Bngotai-Koultouok.  The  sterlet  is  a  rich  flab,  with  white 
flesh,  bat  with  the  texture  and  appearance  of  the  belly  of  the  salmon, 
and  with  something  of  the  richness  of  the  eel.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
rivers  which  fmll  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  White  Sea, 
bat  does  nut  occur  naturally  iu  any  rivxr  which  falls  into  the  Baltic  or 
the  Atlantic.  It  lives  now  in  one,  and  in  one  only,  the  Biver  and  Lake 
Ladoga }  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  there  by  the  native 
flishermen,  perhaps  two  hundred  years  ago." 

Dr.   F.  Knoch,  of  St.  Feternburg,   gives  the  following   history  of 
eodeavours  to  aoolimatiae  it : 

"  The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Anna  of  Russia,  who 
prveented  a  nurolier  of  large  sterlets  to  Sweden,  where  they  were  placed 
in  Lake  Ualar  by  order  of  tbe  Swedish  Qovemment  At  a  later  period 
the  Imperial  House  gratified  FiMerick  William  of  Prussia  by  a  present 
of  800  sterlets,  which  were  placed  in  a  lake  near  Friedricbswalde,  not 
far  from  Stettm.  When  pernission  to  fish  there  was  given  by  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  sterlet  were  oanght  of  the  length  of  8ft  ;  and  recently, 
when  this  lake  waa  fished  out,  nine  sterlets  of  considerable  size  were 
found,  which  by  order  of  the  Government  were  delivered  over  to  the 
Piadanltaral  Institute  in  Fomerania  with  a  view  to  their  continued 
breeding.  A  few  yetus  back,  Von  Schweinits,  the  present  Prussian 
smbMsador  in  Vienna,  sent  at  first  lUO,  and  afterwards  50  more  sterlets 
to  tbe  same  institute ;  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  perished  duriog 
their  transport  by  rail,  and  out  of  the  160  only  four  reached  tbe  insti- 
tnte  alive,  proving  that  in  an  advanced  state  sterlets  are  not  so  well 
fitted  for  transport  aa  when  they  have  but  just  escaped  from  the  egg, 
and  are  furnished  with  their  nurtjire  yielding  yolk  bag.  Equnlly 
nnsatiafactory  were  the  endeavours  of  Senator  Zeymeru  to  introduce 
ISO  sterlets  uf  different  sizes  into  his  fUih-breeding  establishment  about 
fifty  mQee  from  8b  Petersburg.  This  and  other  attempts  to  transport 
large  sterlets  are  evidence  of  a  bet  no  longer  to  be  doubted,  viz.,  that 
e  fish,  in  common  with  every  desoription  of  sturgeon,  wbeu  they 


get  beyond  the  infantile  stage  are  no  longer  capable  of  bebig  succees- 
fnlly  introduced  into  strange  waters." 

Mr  Murray  continues:  "It  still  survives  in  a  land-locked  fresh 
water  iu  Fomerania,  named  Gierland-See,  into  which  also  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Frederick  tbe  Great.  Prof.  Peters,  of  Berlin,  visited  the  lake 
In  1866,  and  saw  there  some  very  old  sterlets,  believed  to  be  the  very 
same  individuals  which  were  brought  to  it  by  order  of  Frederick. 
Supposing  him  to  have  introduced  them  only  in  tbe  latter  part  of  his 
life,  that  would  make  them  eighty  years  of  age  in  1866,  for  Frederick 
the  Great  died  in  1786.  But  other  species  of  the  sturgeon  are  known 
to  reach  a  still  greater  age — according  to  M.  Baer,  the  huso  (Acipenser 
Huso)  reaches  the  age  oitwo  or  three  hundred  years.  These  sterlets 
in  the  Qierland  See  would  seem  never  to  have  propagated,  or  perhaps 
the  more  correct  supposition  would  be  that  they  have  propagated,  but 
the  young  fry  have  never  survived,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
unable  to  reach  the  sea.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  did  not  get  mu(£ 
encouragement  to  make  the  attempt  from  those  who  were  most  familiar 
with  die  artificial  propagation  and  transmission  of  salmon,  either  in 
this  country  or  Russia;  in  fact,  the  despairing  tone  of  their  anticipa- 
tions is  one  of  the  curious  experiences  I  made  in  the  matter.  En- 
couraged by  some  trifliag  experience  of  my  own,  and  by  the  success  of 
the  attempt  to  carry  live  ova  to  Australia,  I  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  chances  of  success  were  sufficiently  fair  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  try  to  introduce  the  sterlet  into  Britain,  if  tbe  attempt 
could  be  made  at  anything  like  moderate  cost,  and  if  suitable  waters, 
sufficiently  under  control,  could  be  had  to  try  it  in  ;  and  by  the  usual 
impecoeptible  force  of  circumstances,  I  was  led  on  Htep  by  step  to 
undertake  the  enterprise,  although  it  waa  one  for  which  1  had  no 
special  vocation,  and  in  which  I  felt  no  particular  interest. 

"  The  exceeding  liberality  of  tbe  Russian  Government  removed  the 
first  serious  obstacle  in  the  way,  the  cost  of  the  experiment.  Uu 
making  inquiry  aa  to  the  mode  and  expense  of  procuring  ova,  I  was 
relieved  from  all  anxiety  on  that  head  by  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Domains,  General  Zeleuoi,  who  without  solioitatiuu  or  hint  of  any 
kind,  voluntarily  uuderlouk  tbe  whole  cost  of  procuring  them. 

"The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  suitable  habitat  for  tbe  fish,  should 
the  importatiou  be  successful.  None  seemed  to  me  to  have  so  many 
advantages  aa  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  tbe  county  of  tiutherlHud  'I'be 
waters  are  pure  and  free  from  inanufaotufing  coutaiuiuatiun.  They 
are  iu  tbe  Duke  of  Sutherland's  own  hands,  and  therefore  entirely 
under  his  control,  and  their  climate  is  perhaps  more  nearly  that  of  the 
north  of  Russia  than  that  of  any  other  in  Britain — a  point,  however,  to 
which  I  attach  Utile  importance,  having  regard  to  the  extent  of  tbe 
natural  range  and  wide  spread  migrations  of  the  fish.  His  Grace  of 
Sutherland  at  once  most  kindly  acceded  to  my  request  to  be  allowed 
to  make  tbe  experiment  there,  and  gave  instructions,  which  have  been 
very  thoroughly  carried  out,  that  every  facility  should  be  given  me  for 
making  it  iu  any  of  his  rivers  or  lakes  which  I  might  prefer.  I  parti- 
cularly wish  to  record  my  thanks  to  Mr  Loch,  U.P.,  his  grace's  com- 
missioner, and  to  mention  the  liberality  of  Mr  Thos.  Aitkeu,  of  Leith, 
the  owner  of  the  steamship  Fingal,  by  which  the  ova  came  from  St. 
Fetersburgh  to  Leitlu  The  vessel  was  detained  for  twelve  hours  at 
Croustsdt  waiting  for  the  ova— no  trifle,  as  everyone  may  imagine, 
with  a  large  vessel  like  the  Fingal;  but  Mr  Ailkeu  most  liberally 
declines  to  receive  auylhing  for  the  freight.  To  Messrs.  Miller,  ihe 
Russian  consignees  of  Mr  Aitken,  my  thanks  are  also  due;  and  also 
very  specially  to  Captain  Bain,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  for  tbe 
exceptional  care  and  attention  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  charges. 

"(ieueral  Zelenoi  having  sanctioned  a  special  grant  to  meet  the 
expense,  Dr.  Knoch,  a  scientific  expert,  was  dispatched  to  the  Wolga  to 
get  tbe  ova.  He  left  in  tbe  middle  of  May,  and  returned  with  a  supply 
in  the  beginniug  of  Juue.  He  found  thai  the  ova,  instead  uf  being 
deposited  loose  Uke  those  of  tbe  salmon,  sq  that  they  could  be  liftt^ 
and  packed  in  moss,  adhered  firmly  to  tbe  substances  on  which  tbey 
might  be  deposited.  Those  that  were  sent  to  me  were  deposited  in  a 
glass  vessel,  about  ISin.  in  diameter,  a  little  wider  at  bottom  than 
mouth,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  1  (see  p.  34),  and  tbey  formed  a  closely  packed 
mosaio  pavement,  only  one  row  deep,  which  extended  a  little  up  the 
sides.  This  vessel  was  kept  more  than  half  filled  with  fresh  water, 
and,  for  safety  of  travelling,  was  placed  iu  a  tinued-cupper  vessel,  a 
size  larger,  in  which  it  was  packed  by  tow  or  wadding.  This  latter 
was  supported  by  two  handles,  as  at  6  6.  A  perforated  flat  lid  ouvered 
the  vessel,  which  let  in  air,  but  would  exclude  the  spray  from  the  sea, 
or  splashing  from  the  water  in  the  tub  to  be  presently  mentioned.  In 
auother  tiuned-copper  similar  vase,  also  half  full  of  water,  but  without 
glass,  a  supply  of  small  embryocee,  or  newly  excluded  flxht^  were  sent. 
Whether  these  were  brought  already  hatched  from  tbe  Wolga,  or  came 
out  of  tbe  ova  during  tbehr  journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  1  do  not  yet 
know ;  but  they  all  had  the  embryonal  sac  attached.  Each  of  these 
vases  was  placed  in  a  large,  strong  oak  tub,  three-fourths  full  of  water, 
iu  which  tbe  vases  swung,  so  that  the  water  in  them  and  without  them 
was  about  equal  in  level.  The  apparatus  in  which  they  were  sent  may 
be  understood  from  Fig.  1  on  the  fuilowing  page. 

"  The  mode  in  which  tbe  water  was  to  be  changed  in  the  vessel  with 
tbe  ova  was  either  by  pouring  it  off  very  gently,  or  by  runniug  it  off 
by  a  flexible  syphon  pipe,  and  then  replacing  it  by  running  on  the  fresh 
supply  in  tbe  same  way  by  the  syphon  pipe.  In  so  ruuning  it  in,  the 
stream  naturally  struck  most  about  the  middle  of  tbe  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  there  Capt.  Bain  obssrved  that  the  ova  throve  best,  aud 
iiom  that  part  all  those  that  were  hatched  cams.     The  vessel  with  th« 
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THE  FtELD  QUAETEELY 


ynnug  Bahea  was  sApplied  with  freah  water  in  the  sitnie  w«y ;  bnt  « 
De»t  contrivance,  suftfjested  by  Capt  Bain,  was  adopted  for  emptying 
it,  to  prereut  the  yonng  fishes  being  dmwn  into  or  Tolantarily  swiiu- 


imng  into  the  syphon  pipe.  A  perforated  tin  tankard,  reaching  to  near 
the  bottom,  was  made  to  fasten  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel  thus,  in  which 
the  month  of  the  syphon  pipe  was  placed,  instead  of  in  the  water  among 
the  fishes: 


Fi<3.2. 

"  The  instraotions  given  by  Dr.  Knoch  were  carefully  foUbwed  out 
by  Capt.  Bain ;  but  I  may  say,  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  making  a 
similHr  attempt  hereafter,  that  the  extreme  care  reooiumended  abuut 
the  quality  and  temperature  of  the  water,  although  desirable,  is  not 
abcoluiely  rs»ential.  The  ice,  I  thiuk,  may  be'entirely  dispensed  with, 
and  in  all  ordinary  weather  I  thiuk  the  tubs  (not  the  vases)  m»y  even 
be  repleniohed  with  water  from  the  Baltic  or  German  Oc«an  that  is 
su£Boiently  cool  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  vessels  floating  in  them 
of  the  right  temperature — about  60°  Fahr. — and  the  plan  of  slinging 
the  tube  prevents  all  splashing  except  in  very  rough  weather.  And  as 
to  the  water  for  the  vases  themselves,  from  what  I  saw  of  the  ova  and 
fishes  after  their  arrival,  I  am  satisfied  that  clean  fresh  water  is  all  that 
is  needed. 

"Eleven  young  sterlets  were  hatched  on  the  voyage,  and  were  placed 
among  the  young  ones  in  the  other  vase.  Two  of  the  latter  died  the 
day  after  leaving  Oronstadt,  but  all  the  others  throve.  No  attempt  at 
feeding  them  was  made,  or  was  necessary.  They  all  had  the  embryonal 
sac  attached,  which  supports  young  fiahes  in  the  first  part  of  their 
existence.  They  left  Uronstadt  on  Sunday,  June  bih,  aud  arrived  at 
Leith  on  Friday  morning,  where  I  relieved  Capt.  Bain  of  his  charge- 
There  were  between  160  and  200  little  sterlets  and  the  vase  of  ova. 
The  former  were  in  perfect  health ;  the  latter  did  not  look  promising. 
They  were  not,  indeed,  of  the  dull  white  colour  that  salmon  ova  have 
when  dead,  which  enables  one  td  pick  out  a  dead  one  iu  a  moment. 
They  were  of  a  general  pale  mud  colour — a  very  few  with  a  black 
streak  in  them  (these  »ere  the  least  hopeless);  but  all  over  the  mosaic 
pavement  of  ova  waved  a  forest  of  fungi.  I  felt  convinced  that,  if 
not  all  dead,  very  few  were  alive.  I  got  the  water  changed,  and 
started  for  the  north.  At  Perth  a  few  hours'  delay  took  place,  whicli 
gave  me  time  to  get  the  water  changed.  The  living  fishes  were,  as 
before,  clean  and  lively ;  but  the  water  in  the  vase  with  the  ova  was, 
both  io  colour,  appearance,  and  smell,  liks  the  contents  of  a  sewer. 
The  jolting  of  the  train  bad  siiaken  up  the  mosaic  pavement;  the  dead 
ova  had  been  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  putrid  contents  escaped.  1 
removed  the  dirty  water ;  carefully  replaced  and  removed  it  again ; 
rinsed  aud  shook  it  until  I  thought  I  had  got  rid  of  all  the  dead  matter 
that  would  come  away.  At  Inverness  1  repeated  the  operation.  To 
my  surprise,  I  found  that  three  young  ones  had  been  hatched  on  the 
Way  from  i'erth  to  InTerness.  Mr.  Peacock,  the  Duke's  factor,  whose 
judicious  arrangements  and  oare  and  kindness  I  beg  to  acknowledge, 
VM  waiting  mj  Mrivkl,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  got  the  young  tteh 


safely  turned  loose  in  the  river  Fleet,  and  the  vase  containing  the  ova. 
sunk  iu  a  perforated  box,  to  give  a  chance-  to  any  that  might  not  be 
dead.  It  was  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Duke's  gamekeeper, 
M'DonnId,  in  whose  charge  it  was  placed,  writes  me  that  some  fry  have 
since  come  out  and  been  set  at  liberty. 

"  The  attempt,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  therefore,  has  been  at  once  a 
failure  and  a  success.  It  has  been  a  failure  where  we  most  looked  for 
success— 'the  transmission  of  the  ova ;  and  a  success  whore  we  least 
ex])ected  it— the  tranaport  of  the  young  fishes.  It  is  plain  that  any 
future  attempts  must  be  made,  not  with  the  ova,  but  with  the  newly- 
hatched  embryones,  with  their  yelk  sac  to  xustain  them.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  ova  being  glued  to  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  deposited 
increases  greatly  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  them ;  but  the  youog 
flsb  come  with  little  trouble,  and  seem  independent  either  of  the  rolling 
of  the  sea  or  the  jolting  of  the  railway." 

Dr.  Enoch  went  in  Hay,  1870,  to  the  Volga,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
sterlet  over  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  were  handed  over  for  this  experi- 
ment. Several  points  in  the  report  must  be  new  and  iotarestiog  to 
pisciculturists,  and  we  therefore  transcribe  part  of  it  Simbirsk,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sura  with  the  'Volga,  was  the  place  selected.  Aa 
to  the  spawning  time  of  the  sterlet  we  quote  the  report : 

"  Very  diSerent  views  are  held  by  the  Teamed  as  well  aa  by  the  fisher- 
men and  fishmongers.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Academician 
▼on  Baer,  the  spawning  season  of  redflah  (Acipenserini)  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Sarepta  begins,  as  regards  the  larger  species  (sturgeons), 
about  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  continues  until  the  middle  of  July  ; 
indeed,  according  to  the  same  authority,  and  on  his  own  observation, 
stniKeons  have  tieen  known  to  spawn  much  later.  With  respect  to 
sterlets,  he  only  says  that  they  spawn  earlier  than  the  sturgeon,  and 
that  those  in  the  Upper  Volga  spawn  earlier  than  those  in  the  Lower, 
and  that  those  at  Sarepta  spawn  about  the  beginning  of  June,  for  at 
the  end  of  May,  according  to  his  observations,  all  the  sterlets  there 
still  retained  their  roe.  The  sterlet  can  only  spawn  when  the  waters 
of  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries  are  at  their  highest.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  sterlets  are  beet  able— and,  indeed,  they  are  only  then  ablfr- 
to  deposit  their  spawn  upon  the  stony  ground  where  the  oarrent  is 
strongest.  I  was,  in  the  course  of  my  experiments  on  the  sterlets,  so 
fortunate  as  to  witness  the  spawn  fiowing  out,  both  from  the  male  and 
female,  spontaneously  by  any  living  movement  of  the  body,  and  alsu 
on  the  gentle  preeaure  of  the  belly  of  the  fish.  X  have  even  seen  the 
spawn  issuing  forth  in  as  strong  a  stream  as  the  milk  from  a  cow  when 
it  is  being  muked.  It  is  tolerably  certain,  that  this  takes  place  between 
the  1st  (12th)  of  May  and  the  2uth  of  that  month  (ie.,  June  1),  for  its 
occarrence  is  intimately  connected  with  the  time  of  the  highest  level  of 
the  waters  of  the  Volga.  The  fishermen  who  had  commenced  fishing 
on  the  3rd  (loth)  of  Kay  seemed  to  fear  that  they  had  allowed  the  bast 
time  for  catching  sterlets  and  red-fish  (Acipenserini)  to  slip  by,  aud  to 
this  they  also  attributed  the  striking  fact  of  their  having  up  to  the 
liilh  (23th)  of  May  caught  but  one,  and  that  only  a  moderate-sised 
stui'goon  (Acipenser  Schypa),  whilst  iu  former  years  by  the  same  time 
they  bad  already  caughi  bfteen  sturgeons.  The  first  evening  I  spent 
iu  carefully  examining  the  eggs  and  milt  of  the  sterlet,  with  a  view 
to  determine  their  maturity,  and  to  decide  whether  sterlets  caught  a 
few  days  previously,  and  kept  in  the  tanks,  were  fitted  for  artificial 
impregnation.  In  the  fish  tanks  placed  along  the  banks  of  the 
Volga  I  found  amongst  the  newly-caught  sterlets  some  which  had 
beeu  kept  in  ooufiuement,  and  ooosequeutly  without  food,  but  not  fur 
more  than  four  days.  The  result  of  my  first  attempt  to  procure 
impi«guation  with  these  imprisoned  sterlets  was  uegaUvn,  the  detached 
eggs  becommg  bad  on  the  third  day ;  but  the  experiment  was  not 
without  its  use,  for  it  seemed  to  show  that  the  eggs  and  milt  of 
imprisoned  sterlets  are  not  qualified  for  artificial  propagation,  as, 
prob.tbly  owing  to  insufficient  nourishment,  both  are  sabject  to  sudden 
and  important  changes,  and  even  to  deooin^ition.  The  original 
black  colonr  of  the  e^gs  changes  to  a  whiiy-grey,  and  the  milt 
becomes  tough  and  stnugy,  and  dissolves,  as  it  were,  into  a  muddy 
masd.  Kggs,  which  apparently  were  in  the  best  condition  for  propa- 
gatiou,  Bouu  lost  their  normal  form  and  colour,  became  flat  aud  clear, 
aud,  instead  of  remaining  statiouary  at  the  bottom  ot  the  glass  verael, 
began  to  scatter  about,  and  ou  the  second  day  became  entirely  covered 
by  luxuriantly  growing  thread  fuugi. 

"  Some  important  oDservations,  however,  which  a  fish  dealer  from 
the  Black  Sea  made  on  the  sturgeons  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  which 
are  iu  direct  opposition  to  all  previously  accepted  opinions,  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  beeu  hitherto  believed,  as  already 
shown,  that  sturgeons  spawn  in  stony  places,  in  very  deep  water ;  but 
this  fish  dealer  distinctly  asserts  that  be  has  seen  sturgeons  spawn  not 
far  from  the  flat  aud  sandy  shores.  According  to  his  observations  on 
the  spawning  of  the  sturgeon,  the  females  swim  out  to  the  not  very  deep 
shores  of  the  sua,  aud  imiuudiately  upon  depositing  her  eggs  the 
propagation  of  the  same  takes  plaoe,  by  the  deposition  of  the  milt  of 
the  closely  following  male. 

These  obeervatiuns  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  person  who 
bad  witnesaed  the  whole  process.  Such  observations  can,  however, 
only  be  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Volga,  or  ou  the  coasts  of  the 
filack  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  Ibsir  rivers.  In  8L  Petersburg,  for 
iustance,  the  efforts  of  Professor  Uwsjanikow  and  myself  to  pruoore 
sterlets  from  mature  eggs  and  milt  have  bean  continually  unsocoessfol. 

"I'he  time  occupied  in  the  development  of  young  sterlets  in  the 
iriifioi'tlly  feaaQdat«d  egga  may  be  looked  upon  a*  very  short  in  com* 
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p^rison  with  the  period  of  davelopineDt  of  the  salmon ;  for  whilst  the 
embryos  of  salmon  and  .trout  escaped  from  the  eggs  which  I  bad 
fvrtilised,  after  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  week,  according  to 
temperature,  I  found  that  the  young  sterlets  escaped  from  their  eggs 
on  the  seventh  day  after  their  propagation,  that  is  to  say,  immediately 
upon  my  stepping  into  the  steamboat  at  Simbirsk,  on  my  way  buck  to 
St.  Petersburg,  with  my  numerous  charge  of  fertilised  starlet  eggs. 
From  that  tirue  I  continued  to  observe  the  esoape  of  numbers  of  the 
young  sterlings  during  the  whole  of  onr  journey  of  900  miles  by 
steamboat  to  Mishni-Novgorod,  and  by  train  through  Moscow  to 
Petersburg.  These  I  immediately  collected  in  special  glass  vessels  for 
the  purpose.  After  my  arrival  at  St  Petersburg  the  voung  sterlets 
ooutinusd  to  escape  from  their  eggs  until  they  were  handed  over,  with 
the  rest  of  the  propagated  eggs  in  the  Agricnltnral  Mnsenm,  to  the 
captain  of  the  Engnsb  ship.  Ths  development  of  the  embryos  in  the 
latest  impregnated  eggs  haid  already  proceeded  so  far  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  eggs  energetic  movements  of  the  embryos,  sometimea 
with  their  whole  TOdiea,  could  be  distinguished." 

Of  conrse  the  experiment  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than  what  it 
pretends  to  bei  It  is  not  a  colonisation,  but  a  tentative  essay.  The 
most  of  the  sterlets  whicK  were  tamed  loose  have  no  doubt  been  food 
for  fishes  long  ago.  It  is  an  inquiry  whether  the  fish  can  be  introduoed 
or  not,  and  if  so,  how  ?  That  inquiry  is  fully  answered.  Colonisation 
is  another  qoestion,  and  involves  introduction  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
and  protection  for  a  length  of  time. 


BegnlaMng  SUdM  fixr  Fiali  PaaaM. -Whether  a  pass  is 
boilt  below  a  dam  on  the  pool  or  ladder  plan,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
in  all  oases  a  certain  opening  should  be  cut  in  the  creet  of  the  weir.  Not 
only  Is  so  much  taken  thereby  off  the  height  of  the  weir,  but,  ss  the 
bottom  of  the  cot  is  of  course  lower  than  the  crest  of  the  dam,  the 
water  will  flow  throngh  it  at  all  times,  except  when  the  river  is  very 
low,  and  the  mill  working.  There  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  cutting 
and  maintaining  such  openings  in  99  out  of  100  weirs ;  if  the  weir  is 
new  there  is  not  the  least  danger,  and  if  the  weir  is  old,  the  new  work 
will  bind  together  and  strengSien  the  old.  A  miller  considers  his  weir 
in  the  light  of  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  and,  as  if  you  pulled  out  the  key- 
stone, thiat  the  removal  of  one  stone  would  brii^all  to  ruin.  Experience 


has  proved  otherwise,  and  by  making  a  out  or  opening  the  weight  of 
superincumbent  water  above  is  senoibly  relieven,  and  there  is  Ins 
pressure  consequently  on  the  whole  length  of  weir.  However,  it  is 
absolutely  neceetiary  to  provide  a  means  for  temporarily  and  partially 
closing  such  openings  in  lime  of  very  low  water,  and  the  plan  below, 
by  Major  Scott,  of  a  regulating  slide  which  enables  the  miller  to  close 
the  opening  when  the  water  is  Aeeded  for  the  workiDg  of  the  mill, 
appears  worth  attention.  While  the  miller  should  have  this  power,  it 
is  obvious  that  when  the  water  is  not  required  for  the  mill  it  should  be 
allowed  to  run  down  the  fish  pass.  The  only  part  of  the  plan  liable 
to  objection  is  the  double  bar  across  the  opening  marked  E(,  as  it  will 
catch  floating  sticks  and  branches. 
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BioiXATnis  Suds  fo«  Morm  or  Fran  Piss,  SKABLrao  ihx  Uoxix  to 

CLOSK  THS  Okr  AT  PLBAaDRX. 

A   A  board,  in  thicknesi  say  21n.  x  12  X  aooording  to  width  ot  month  of  pass. 
B  Running  on  two  cast  brass  wheels,  BB; 

0.  Woand  np  by  cog  wheel  and  handle  0.  The  handle  or  key  to  be  In 
poaaeBfllon  of  the  miller, 

D.  The  bar  E,  ro  slide  on  the  revolving  sheave  D. 

E,  F.  Iron  arms  welded  to  the  bar  E,  In  order  to  stUTen  the  board  A 
G.  Apex  of  weir. 

H.  The  board  A  slides  between  two  Iron  bats,  one  of  which  bars  Is  let  In  to  the 
masonry  on  each  side  of  the  pass,  the  board  sliding  between  the  ban 
at  H. 


ATHLETIC    SPORTS. 


BEVIEW  OF  THE  PAST  QITABTEB. 
Bt  h.  f.  w. 

With  the  exception  of  the  usual  UiUTersity  doings  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isis  and  Com,  and  two  or  three  metropolitan 
gatherings,  there  has  been  singularly  Uttle  going  on  in 
athletic  circles  daring  the  three  months  just  past.  "  Hare 
and  hounds  "  meets,  as  supplementary  to  athletics  proper, 
have  been  considerably  on  the  increase,  several  new  suburban 
clubs  for  the  pursuit  of  this  exhilarating  pastime  having 
sprung  up,  and  the  late  prolonged  hard  frost  Laving  afforded 
more  opporttmities  for  cross  country  spins. 

The  only  important  topic  of  discussion  amongst  athletes 
since  Michaelmas  has  been  a  proposal,  which  emanated  from 
the  London  Athletic  Club,  to  expel  any  of  their  members 
who  should  henceforth  compete  for  any  open  prizes  'given  at 
meetings  held  amongst  the  employes  of  welMcnown  trades- 
men's firms.  How  the  promoters  of  such  an  idea  ever 
thought  it  would  be  carried  we  cannot  oonoeive,  inasmuch 
as  a  very  large  per  centage  of  the  sums  sptent  in  prizes 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  on  investigation  would,  we 
feel  certain,  be  found  to  come  from  the  pockets  of  those  if 
not  actually  engaged  in  retail  trade  over  the  counter,  at  least 
in  buying  and  selling  commodities  of  some  description  or 
another,  or  having  money  invested  in  trading  concerns.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  after  a  very  short  discussion  so 
snobbish  a  proposition  was  consigned  to  the  oblivion  it 


deserved,  several  of  the  members  who  had  signed  the  reqni* 
sition  calling  the  meeting  not  even  attenmng  to  support 
their  own  motion.  Appended  are  particulars  of  the  most 
noteworthy  meetings  of  the  quarter  : 

FoKssT  School,  Walthamxtow  has  produced  several  good  athletes 
of  late  years,  and  held  their  annual  meeting  on  Uct.  1st.  T.  A. 
Jones  proved  the  must  snooessful  compeulor,  winning  the  walking, 
100  yards,  and  hurdle  races,  in  addition  to  being  second  in  the  quarter 
mile  and  wide  jump.  The  220  yards  strangers'  spin  produced  a  field 
of  eight  starters,  amongst  whom  W.  Page  (London  A.U.),  (J.  JDixon 
(S.  Kssex  A.C.J,  and  T.  C.  Hooman  (Wanderers'  F.O.)  were  the  best 
known  to  fame.  After  half  way  Page  and  Hooman  rapidly  left  the 
others,  and  a  rattling  race  to  the  finish  resulted  in  the  latter's  favour  by 
a  yard  and  a  half  in  SSiseo. 

rhe  NoBTHAMrroH  Oymkastic  Club  held  an  autumn  meeting  at  the 
Dur8ton-rx>ad  pleasure  grounds  on  Uct.  4,  but  the  entry  of  "  foreigners  " 
was  not  so  good  as  at  the  previous  May  ntmion.  A.  H.  Koch  and 
J.  H.  Becke,  both  London  A.C.,  and  U.  W.  Fierce,  Thames  K.U.,  were 
the  chief  strangers  who  competed  in  the  800  yards  open  handicap,  but 
neither  of  the  two  were  in  the  first  flight  /or  the  final,  which  fell  to 
A.  Cutting,  Sheffield,  12yds.  in  32}sea  Koch  was  also  unsuccessful 
with  28ya8.  start  in  the  half  mile  handicap,  which  fell  to  W.  H.  Sarey, 
Oxford  City  A.C.,  80yds.,  by  eight  yards,  in  2min.  Ssec.  The  latter 
also  won  the  open  mile  handicap  by  twelve  yards  from  F.  Bichardson, 
8.  Essex  A.C.,  Sdyds.,  who  remained  well  in  front  for  three  parts  of  the 
distance. 

St.  Peter's  Oolleoe,  WssTMniSTER,  was  unfortunately  not  favoured 
with  pleasant  weather  at  their  time-honourud  Vincent-square  iudosure 
on  Oct.  12  and  18— a  high  gale  of  wind  blowing  each  day,  the  rain, 
however,  luckily  keeping  off.  One  fault  alone  is  to  be  found  with  the 
management  of  thiarrfianoii,  and  that  ia,  the  placing  snob  an  inordinata 
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THE  FIELD  QtJAETEELY 


quantity  of  leaping,  throwing  the  hammer  and  cricket  ball,  and  the  like 
events  in  sequence  on  the  programme,  and  thus  unnecessarily  prolong- 
ing proceedings  and  wearying  the  spectators.  On  the  whole,  the  pre- 
sent generation  fully  maintained  the  athletic  prtttige  of  the  school,  and 
names  familiar  for  generations  put  in  Westminster  annals  were  as 
jisusl  conspicuous  amongst  the  victors.  R.  W.  S.  Vidal  commenced  by 
wiuuing  the  mile,  in  which  he  ran  with  judgment,  waiting  till  the  field 
was  well  thinned,  and,  making  his  effort  300  yards  from  home,  won  with 
ease  in  5min.  20:8ec.  over  a  heavy  course,  H.  B.  Dixon  nnfortnuately 
tripping  close  home,  and  thus  losing  second  honours  to  L.  B.  Birkett. 
On  the  second  day  be  was  credited  with  as  easy  a  victory  in  the  half 
mile  hurdles  for  the  challenge  cup;  C.  W.  St«pheuson  in  this  instance 
coming  to  grief  when  almost  on  the  tape,  and  being  passed  by  A.  F.  Hill. 
Vidal'a  other  win  was  throwiug  the  161b.  hammer,  open  to  all,  he  hurl- 
ing the  missile  75ft.  Sin.  At  short  distances  Stepheuson  proved  himself 
/iteiie  princeps,  as  he  raced  clean  away  from  Vidal  throughout  in  the 
short  hurdles  (lOOyds.,  eight  flights),  and  won  by  three  yards,  and 
lecured  the  open  "  handred  "  by  the  same  distance  from  A.  H.  Davies 
in  10{sec.  for  the  "  quarter  "  the  latter  was  the  favourite,  the  victors 
in  the  100  yards  and  mile  being  barred;  and,  making  his  effort  on 
entering  the  straight,  won  by  three  yards  from  P.  Kocbe  in  6l8ec. 
In  the  events  restricted  to  those  under  16,  E.  0.  Darley,  H.  8.  Vidal, 
and  W.  8.  Rawson  rendered  best  account  of  themselves.  All  the 
jumping  was  extremely  mediocre^ 

Maulborocoh  Uollboe  were  singularly  unfortunate  last  year, 
since,  owing  to  an  epidemic  in  the  school,  very  few  remained  in 
residence  to  compete  at  the  usuA  Easter  athletics;  whilst  the  bad 
weather  during  October  caused  more  than  one  postponement,  and  gave 
rise  to  serious  doubts  whether  any  regular  meeting  of  the  whole  school 
would  ever  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  during  1870.  At  length, 
ou  uct.  21  and  28,  two  favourable  afternoons  were  secured.  C.  K.  Uuuner 
showed  the  best  form  at  longer  distances,  as  with  ten  yards'  start  in 
the  half  mile  handicap  he  won  easily  from  W.  S.  Owen,  Syds.,  in  2miD. 
208ec.,  and  finished  a  good  third  in  the  "  quarter,"  after  a  slashing  race 
with  J.  W.  Haines  for  second  place.  In  the  mile  three  only  started, 
and  Ounner  sprinted  in  after  keeping  company  with  J.  W.  Hockiu  till 
close  home.  £.  Gunner  secured  the  100  yards  hurdles,  eight  flights,  by 
a  foot  only  from  A.  E.  U.  Casey,  who  also  made  a  fair  hurl  of  83ft.  2iu. 
with  the  hammer,  and  finished  third  in  the  "  hundred,"  which  fell  an 
easy  victory  to  J.  W.  Baiues  in  lO^sec.  All  the  jumps  were  poor;  an 
eccentric  and  unheard-of  rale  being  enforced  tn  the  effect  that  no  one  who 
took  off  far  behind  the  scratch  line  should  be  allowed  to  count  the  leap. 
The  whole  of  the  courses  were  badly  arranged  down  steep  gradients. 

Oct.  22  turned  out  an  uncommonly  raw  and  gusty  day  for  the  autumn 
challenge  cup  meeting  of  the  Lomdon  Athletic  Club.  Oon»'quently 
the  attendance  was  poor,  whilst  the  circumstance  of  several  well-known 
athletes  having  broken  down  in  training  caused  the  fields  to  be  un- 
mually  small.  For  the  100  yards  cup  two  only  toed  the  line.  A.  J. 
Eames  having  unfortunately  broken  a  sinew  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
totally  preclude  his  ever  running  again.  W.  CoUett,  the  challenger, 
hod  got  himself  thoroughly  fit,  and  was  in  almost  his  old  form  of  four 
years  since,  whilst  A.  J.  Baker,  the  holder,  had,  we  think,  held  his 
opponent  somewhat  cheaply.  The  result  of  the  contest  proved  what 
has  been  before  stated  in  these  columns,  vis.,  that  Baker,  although  a 
very  fast  starter,  and  much  above  the  average  ran  of  sprinters,  was 
never  sufficiently  fast  to  finish  in  front  of  first-class  company.  In  the 
present  instance  he  pursued  his  usual  tactics,  but  was  collared  by  his 
opponent  at  the  end  of  forty  yards.  In  the  last  five.and-twenty  yards 
Oollett  forged  slowly  but  surely  ahead,  and  won  cleverly  by  half  a 
^ard  in  lO^sec.  amidst  loud  cheers.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred 
in  the  trial  heats  of  the  260  yards  handicaps,  the  four  left  in  for  the 
final  being  W.  Page,  1 1yds. ;  C.  J.  P.  Mare,  11yds. ;  J.  Cockerell,  6yds. ; 
A.  E.  Ball,  14yds. ;  and  U.  J.  Ghenery,  16yds.  Mare  had  been  made  a 
hot  favourite,  but  he  could  not  get  awny  from  his  co-starter  Page,  who 
was  never  headed  after  reaching  the  inclosare,  and  won  easily  by  four 
yards  in  27sea  All  were  extremely  pleased  to  see  J.  Scott  at  length 
accoiuplisb  a  first-class  performance  over  a  correctly  measured  course, 
after  his  much  vaunted  periormance  at  Nottingham  on  Whit-Monday, 
when  there  were  considerably  less  than  1760  yards  in  the  mile  he 
covered  in  4mjn.  26|sec  Having  no  opponent  for  the  half  mile  chal- 
lenge cup  he  started  against  time,  and  ran  his  first  one-third  of  a  mile 
in  Imiu.  ISsec.  a  periormance  which  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled 
by  auy  professional  ou  so  unfavourable  a  course  and  in  sui-h  a  driving 
storm  ot  wind  and  rain,  bis  time  fur  the  whole  dintance  being  2min. 
Slseo.  Scott  likewise  had  the  arena  all  to  himself  for  the  one  mile 
challenge  cup,  and  J.  E.  Kentley's  opponent  soon  retired  in  the  seven 
miles  walking  race  for  the  challenge  cup. 

Earl  Bathurst,  as  usual,  kindly  allowed  the  Royal  Aoricl'Ltdral 
CoLLKOE  to  hold  their  autumn  meeting  in  his  park  on  Oct.  26,  when 
the  weather,  however,  was  much  on  a  par  with  that  encountered  by 
other  executives  who  patronised  the  month  t>f  Uctober,  viz.,  very  wet 
and  stormy.  E.  Millard  proved  the  most  sncoeesful  competitor,  by 
winning  the  100  yards,  200  yards,  and  quarter  mile  races,  throwing 
the  hammer  and  putting  the  weight.  In  the  first-named  he  defeated  a 
good  man  in  0.  J.  MoDnington,  au  old  Marlburian,  who  fell  close  home 
and  only  otme  in  third.  In  the  200  yards  Hlinnington  again  played 
second  fiddle  to  Millard,  u  well  as  in  the  wide  jump  to  E.  V.  Wadlow 
who  won  at  17ft.  4|iD.  At  high  leaping  the  last-oamed  made  a  dead 
baat  with  S.  Hanouck  at  6ft.  lin.  Some  shifty  "  goiu;  "  was  displayed 
\iy  B.  FcryoMu,  the  winner  of  the  two  milH  walking  ntce;  btt(M  wai 


allowed  to  finish  and  defeat  T.  C  Taylor  bv  twenty  yards  in  ISmin. 
46seo.  The  strangers's  race  (280  yards  hurdles,  12  flights)  nsnally  blla 
to  some  member  of  Cheltenham  College,  and  the  present  occasion  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule — 0.  8.  Atkins,  an  old  L'heltonian,  proving  the 
winner  m  84sec  H.  0.  Itooper  was  auooesaful  in  the  2U0  yards  hurdle 
raoe^  and  ran  a  dead  heat  with  G.  N.  Call  well  for  the  two  miles  race  in 
the  miserably  poor  time  of  12min.  lOsec 

Obibl  Colleoe,  OxroRD,  were  the  first  to  set  the  ball  rolling  OB 
Nov.  3  for  the  Hamtou-road  1870-1  season  ;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of 
efficient  penalising  previous  winners,  the  sport  afforded  was  meagre  in 
the  extreme.  Consequent  on  laxity  in  this  respect,  O.  B.  Brown,  an 
old  hand,  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  won  no  less  than  four  "  firsts," 
viz.,  handred  yards,  bardie,  quarter  mile,  and  one  mile  races,  the 
slight  penalties  inflicted  in  each  case  proving  totally  inadequate.  All 
the  performances  were  extremely  poor,  and  do  not  call  for  even  passing 
comiuenL 

Unll,  foggy  weather  at  Harston  on  Nov.  6  and  7  caused  a  sad 
falling-off  from  previous  years  to  be  visible  at  the  St.  Joan's  CoLLHas, 
Oxford,  i-^unton,  none  of  the  closed  events,  whereof  E.  F.  8.  Tyleoola 
(captain  of  the  O.O.C.C.)  and  W.  H.  Colmere  (brother  of  the  Iste 
amateur  champion)  seciired  the  major  portion,  call  for  oomment. 
In  lieu  of  halfa-mile  a  600  yards  handioap  was  substituted,  and 
brought  out  W.  L.  A.  Bartlett,  of  Higbgate  School,  and  hailing  from 
the  newly-fouuded  Keble  College.  With  40  yards,  he  and  V.  J.  Byan, 
Wadham,S0,  werealoneiu  the  huutafterenteriug  the  straight.  Although 
Bartlett  had  run  himself  clean  nut  at  the  finish,  he  just  uianaged  to 
Struggle  OB  to  the  Upe,  and  win  by  a  yard  in  76eec  {'be  ecratcbman, 
A.  J.  C.  Dowding,  New,  started  far  too  slowly  at  first,  and,  although  be 
came  rapidly  at  the  finish,  was  unable  to  get  closer  than  a  good  fourth. 

Jiiscs  CoiXEOK,  Oxford,  patronised  the  Marston  ground  on  Nov. 
8  and  9 ;  but  little  interest  was  evinced  in  any  of  the  items,  except  the 
200  yards  strangers'  handicap  on  the  second  day.  H.  Evans  pnt  the 
weight  35  feet  in  one  of  his  tries,  but  unfortunately  transgressed  the 
7ft,  limit  through  ignorance,  so  his  recorded  win  was  only  80ft.  llin.  W. 
Haines  accomplished  what  many,  believing  him  to  be  totally  untrained, 
thought  a  wonderful  feat,  viz.,  winning  the  mile  handicap  from  scratch 
in  4min.  488ec.  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  most  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  l>een  mnuing  the  whole  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
long  vacation  at  the  Lillie-bridge  ground,  and  won  a  mile  handicap 
there  in  Bepteraber;  so  be  was  by  no  means  so  utterly  out  of  condition 
as  generally  supposed.  L.  W.  Griffith  proved  himself,  as  heretofore,  a 
fairly  good  all  round  athlete,  audit  is  pity  that  he  does  not  try  to  excel 
in  some  one  branch  instead  of  dabbling  m  many.  His  wins  were  the 
"  hundred,"  hurdles,  and  throwing  the  cricket  ball,  in  addition  to  being 
placed  in  putting  the  weight,  high  jump,  quarter  and  half  mile  handi- 
caps. In  the  strangers'  handicap  the  long  start  men  had  it  all  their 
own  way,  the  old  augers  seeming  quite  unable  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  freshmen.  The  winner  proved  to  be  C.  J.  MonninKton,  an  Old 
Marlburian,  and  now  bailing  from  the  Roval  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester.  He  received  17  yards  in  the  200,  and  won  easily  by  five 
ards  from  W.  Alexander,  16,  in  19sec,  H.  Broadbent,  Exeter,  20, 
aving  been  much  fancied  after  winning  his  trial  heat  It  was  the 
first  time  the  victor  had  figured  on  a  path,  so  further  improvement  nuy 
undi<ubtedly  be  looked  for. 

Caius  Collboe,  Caxbridob,  was  the  first  society  stirring  at  Fenner's 
on  Nov.  8  and  9,  when  they  were  favoured  with  beautiful  weather  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  Walter  Watts  had  got  the  path  as  usual  into  nnsur- 
passaMe  order.  J.  Hutcliens  was  the  most  successful  competitor,  his 
"  firvti "  comprising  the  hundred  yards,  quarter,  and  half  mile  races, 
and  putting  the  weight.  E.  8.  Prior  secured  treble  honours,  being 
particularly  active  in  the  saltatory  branch,  clearing  6ft  4in.  in  hdght, 
18ft  IJin.  in  width,  in  addition  to  cantering  in  an  easy  winner  for  the 
1*20  yards  hurdles.  This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  term,  few  put 
in  an  appearance  for  the  2U0  yards  strangers'  cpin.  Of  tbe  five  who 
did  start,  however,  four  were  well  known  at  Iienner's,  viz.,  W.  A. 
Dawson  and  A.  R.  Upcher,  both  First  Trinity,  and  R  Lock  and  U. 
Philpot,  both  Third  Trinity.  Dawson — owing,  we  are  incliued  to  think, 
to  the  long  and  steady  practice  be  had  adhered  to  throughout  the  long 
vacation,  at  several  ol  his  native  Yorkshire  festivals— showed  wonder- 
ful improvement  on  his  Easter  form,  and  gave  signs  of  his  future 
achievemente  later  in  thd  term.  Upcher  was  unlucky  at  the  start, 
Dawstm,  being  so  ranch  the  quicker  on  his  legs  and  maintaining  his 
advantage  throughout  defeated  the  president  of  the  U.U.A.C.  by  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  21!sec  over  a  very  fast  course. 

Etuh  Colleoe  brought  her  athletic  season  to  a  close  by  deciding 
the  hurdle,  100  yards  and  quarter  mile  races  in  South  Meadow,  on 
Nov.  8  and  9.  Four  were  left  in  for  the  final  heat  of  the  first-named, 
which  fell  to  A.  J.  Bowles  by  half  a  yard,  after  a  dose  race  throughout 
with  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Legge;  H.  Uillon  securing  the  junior  event  A. 
P^orbee,  better  known  as  a  mile  runner  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
proved  himself  a  speedy  pedestrian  as  well  as  a  stayer,  by  winning  the 
open  "  hundred  "  easily  from  F.  0.  Ricardo,  the  Captain  of  the  Boate,  as 
well  as  the  quarter  mile  with  like  esse  from  O.  G.  Macaulay.  A. 
Ashtou  and  Lord  Ogiivy  won  the  junior  huudred  yards  and  "quarter  " 
respectively. 

The  Wadrax  College,  Oxford,  quarter  mile  strangers'  handicap, 
on  Not.  10,  proved  a  most  decided  success,  each  of  the  eight  left  in 
the  final. heat  looking  all  over  the  winner  at  one  portion  or  other  ot 
the  tussle.  The  names  were  W.  Alexander,  Exeter,  Syria. ;  A.  J.  U. 
Sowdinf,  Ntw,  IV;   W.  L.  A.  Bsrtlett,  KsbUs  lb{  A.  K.  UpdMr, 
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Pint  Trinity  Cambridge,  Bor.;  P.  P.  Trench,  Christ  Church,  25; 
G.  a  Brown,  Oriel,  26 ;  t.  W.  Griffith,  Jesus,  22  j  and  W.  K.  Jeukins, 
Jeeus,  27.  The  three  long  start  men  rrmsined  in  front  up  the  back 
•tratoh ;  vhilgt  along  the  top  TTpoher,  who  had  as  asual  got  off  very 
badly,  and  Alexander  appeared  formidable  Coming  down  the  straight 
there  was  not  a  pin  to  ohfiosn  between  the  lot,  and  Alexander 
eventually  won  a  splendid  race  in  Slisec.  by  a  fool  from  Bartlett,  who 
tired,  as  in  the  Jesus  strangers'  spin  the  day  before,  when  close  home. 
Dpoher  was  not  more  than  half  a  yard  behind  the  second  man,  thus 
making  his  time  about  Sl^sec  right  through,  an  unrivalled  performance 
on  RURh  a  path  •»  the  Marstou  one. 

At  Fenner's  Ground,  on  Nov.  10,  W,  A.  Dawson,  First  Trinity,  was 
eredited  with  some  wouilerful  perfurmances  iu  the  St.  Cathakinb's 
OoLXBOS,  Cahbridob,  120  yards  strangera'  handicap.  In  this  event 
he  was  scratch  man,  and  was  reported  as  having  run  all  three  of  his 
heats  UMfer  level  time,  a  performance  the  most  sceptical  will  receive  cum 
gram,  fast  indeed  as  the  top  stretch  of  the  Cantab's  track  undoubtedly 
IS,  and  allowing  he  was  assisted  by  an  almost  tropical  hurricane 
of  wind  in  his  rear.  The  entries  numbered  forty-five,  of  whom  six 
were  Oxonians ;  bat  none  of  the  latter  started.  Dawson  won  his  heat 
in  the  first  round  easily,  but  in  the  second  trials  he  really  finiiihed 
third,  just  behind  A.  WT  Churchward,  Pembroke,  Tyds. ;  K.  Philpot, 
Third  Trinity,  2yd6.,  being  the  wiuner.  The  judge,  however,  decided 
that  Oawson  was  second,  aud  allowed  him  to  ^^ODtend  for  the  final, 
which  he  won  by  a  yard  from  W.  K  Davies,  Third  Trinity,  Syds.; 
Fhilpot  tiring  to  nothing  at  the  finish.  The  only  noticeable  college 
performance  was  Guillemard  s  winning  the  mile  iu  4min.  578ea 

Uwiog  to  the  bitterly  cold  weather  aud  the  fact  that  the  final  heat  of 
the  Fours  were  fixed  for  the  same  day,  the  attendance  was  extremely 
■canty  at  Maraton,  on  Nov.  12,  to  witness  the  Thuiitt  Collbob, 
02li>Bi>,  meeting,  which,  however,  so  far  proved  the  best  of  the  term. 
A.  F.  Clarke,  after  having  been  laid  on  the  shelf  during  the  Lent  terir, 
owing  to  an  injured  knec^  again  appeared  on  the  running  path  and 
showed  he  had  not  lost  his  old  form.  In  the  mile  he  was  penalised 
40  yards,  yet  won  easily  by  fifteen  in  4min.  498ec.  for  the  1800  yards ; 
E.  B.  Cope  turning  up  second.  Considering  the  previous  race  had 
tired  his  leg  somewhat,  and  that  be  had  to  get  through  so  large  a 
field,  his  performance  in  the  half  mile  handicap  was  a  better  one,  as 
be  ran  the  whole  distance  from  scratch,  and  wou  easily  from  L.  Hoskyns, 
SSjds.,  in  2min.  9sec.  The  strangers'  race  being  a  level  "quarter," 
A.  E.  Upoher,  the  president  of  the  Cambridge  University  A.U.,  reaped 
a  well-merited  victory  in  (2sec. ;  SL  H.  Benson,  fialliol,  finding  purauit 
hopeless,  left  A.  J.  0.  Dowding,  New  College,  to  finish  eiglit  yards 
behind  the  Cantab. 

Great  apathy  was  manifest  aroongHt  the  Exetkk  Collboe,  Oxford, 
nndergraaaates  at  their  meetings  on  Nov.  14  and  15.  I'he  oul^  event 
which  calls  for  even  passing  comment  being  W.  G.  Walker's  wide  leap 
of  20ft  Sin.  B.  H.  Benson,  Balliol,  virtually  walked  over  for  the  three 
miles  straogers'  race.  Alas,  what  a  falling  off  from  the  days  when 
Chinneiy,  Morgan,  and  Hautry  were  wont  to  do  battle  for  this  then 
mueh-ooveted  trophy ! 

Christchubch,  Oxfobd,  adhered  to  their  old  loctdt  at  IfBey  on 
Nov.  15  and  16,  when  the  weather  was  cold  and  dull,  and  the  number 
of  spectatore  not  up  to  that  of  former  years.  The  bctd  effects  of  not 
permitting  former  winnera  to  again  compete  in  the  same  events  whs 
apparent,  the  fields  being  quite  as  small,  if  not  smaller,  than  when  no 
restrictions  were  imposed.  The  most  important  feature  was  the  dibut 
at  O.  H.  Drmson,  from  Eton  College,  in  Oxford  athletic  circles,  where 
he  fully  maintained  his  school  presliga  He  commenced  with  the 
**  hundred,"  the  final  heat  of  which  he  won  in  lOJsec.  down  hill,  but 
against  a  strong  wind  after  no  less  than  six  false  starts  chiefly  caused 
by  the  restlessness  of  £.  8.  Hanbur;.  His  other  victories  were  the 
"quarter,"  one,  and  two  mile  races,  all  of  which  he  won  with  the 
greatest  ease  in  4min.  52sec.  and  llmin.  Oseo.,  both  first-class  perform- 
ances, considering  the  heavy  state  of  the  ground,  and  awkwardly- 
shaped  course.  T.  W.  E.  Sherwood  turned  up  second  in  the  mile  aud 
two  miles.  T.  H.  A.  Honblon,  better  known  as  an  caraman  than  an 
athlete,  secured  the  hurdles  iu  a  style  which  showed  that  with  practice 
he  would  be  as  much  at  home  on  the  running  path  as  the  river.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  stewards  for  the  care  with  which  the  starts  in  the 
quarter  mile  handicap  had  been  framed,  as  all  the  heats  of  that  item 
liflorded  excellent  sport,  the  final  falling  to  the  Hon.  B.  I'luuket,  30 
ymrds,  in  628eo.  Owing  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  O.U.A.C. 
regarding  the  entries  of  Londoners  and  other  "  foreigners,"  the  half 
mile  strangera'  race  resulted  in  a  farce,  as  all  other  level  strangers' 
events  did  at  Oxford  during  the  past  October  term.  A.  J.  C.  Dowding, 
New,  not  patting  in  an  appearance,  R.  H.  Benson,  Balliol,  was  treated 
to  a  virtoal  walk  over. 

A  couple  of  beautifully  bright  and  clear  though  cold  days  greeted 
tbe  Cambruiob  Unitebsitt  Club  for  their  freshmen's  meet  at  Fenner's, 
on  Nov.  16  and  16,  when  no  stone  was  left  unturned  by  the  committee 
to  avenge  at  tbe  ensuing  Easter  their  last  year's  signal  defeat  at  tbe 
bands  of  the  Oxonians.  The  100  yards  and  putting  the  weight  (intro- 
dooed  as  a  freshmen's  item  for  the  first  time)  were  very  poor  indeed. 
In  the  former  no  one  seemed  poesessed  of  even  a  slightly  good  turn  of 
•peed,  tbe  final  heat  falling  to  K.  J.  Davies,  Pembroke,  by  half  a  yard 
from  H.  W.  Beanchamp,  Corpus,  in  10{seo.  At  putting  the  weight 
H.  C.  (Hches,  Sidney,  turiied  up  first  with  a  "  put ''  of  8Uft..llin.  The 
quarter  mile  was  the  best  event  of  the  two  days ;  G.  A.  Templer,  Harrow 
School  and  First  Trinity,  secured  the  first  prize  easily,  as  had  been 


expected,  but  his  time,  53|scc.,  miikt  not  be  considered  a  fair  criterion 
of  his  merits,  as  he  was  not  really  stretched  at  anj'  period  of  the  race. 
The  Hon.  A.  L.  Lyttlcton,  Third  Trinity,  aud  W.  Gleed,  St.  Peter's, 
ran  a  dead  heat  for  second  place,  ten  yards  behind  the  winner,  and 
with  practice  both  will  improve  at  the  distance  in  future  years.  H.  W. 
Beauchamp,  Corpus,  proved  hiinsplf  au  apt  imitator  of  tho  celebrated 
J.  L.  Stirling  over  hurdles,  as  ho  ran  in  first-class  style,  and  wou  by 
some  ten  jards.  altbuagb  his  times  were  slow — a  circumstance  fully 
accounted  for  when  wc  state  that  ho  contended  in  no  less  than  six 
eveuts  in  the  two  days,  with  several  heats  in  more  than  one  of  thorn. 
In  the  high  jump  he  tied  with  E.  S.  Prior,  Caius,  and  —  Swanwick, 
Second  Trinity,  at  5ft.  Sin.  Both  tho  latter  were  reported  to  have  done 
wonders  in  practice,  but  found  the  ground  somewhat  softer  and  more 
slippery  thau  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  Although  Templer  had 
scratched  for  tho  mile,  his  entry  seemed  to  have  considerably  diminished 
tho  field,  five  only  racing  the  starter.  The  victor  proved  to  bo 
E.  P.  Browne,  Trinity  Hall,  also  an  old  Harrovian.  He  took  tho  lead 
at  once  and  remained  in  front  throughout,  although  Boaucbamp  made  a 
most  plucky  spurt  passing  through  the  Orchard  the  last  time,  aud  came 
up  to  his  shoulder  for  a  few  strides.  Browne,  however,  was  at  once 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and,  spurting  down  the  hill,  defeated  his  game 
opponent  by  five  yards  in  4min.  52;8oc.  At  wide  jumping;  E.  J.  Davies, 
Pembroke,  aud  T.  L.  Dixon,  St.  Cath.,  both  exceeded  19ft.— not  bad 
performances  considering  the  bad  state  of  the  ground.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  throwing  the  nammer  (like  the  weight  introduced  for  the 
first  time  at  this  meeting),  T.  Patterson,  Ist  Trinity,  winning  at 
92ft.  7in.,  and  C.  Hawkins,  Corpus,  being  second  at  90ft.  lOin.  The 
piice  de  retitUmce  was  naturally  tho  200  yards  open  handicap,  which 
produced  a  good  field  of  starters  and  some  close  finishes  on  both  days. 
Tbe  First  I  rinity  crack,  W.  A.  Dawsfin,  was  knocked  out  in  the  trials, 
wliikt  J.  L.  Stirling,  First  Trinity,  11yds.,  was  unable  to  start  the  second 
day,  owing  to  a  strain.  The  final  was  accordingly  an  easy  win  for 
R.  Philpot,  Third  Trinity,  Svds.,  by  about  four  feet  from  the  Hon.  A.  L. 
Felham,  Third  Trinity,  Uyde. ;  the  President,  A.  E.  Upchor,  1yd.,  being 
quite  unable  to  get  through  bis  men. 

Th£  Oxford  UNrvEBSixY  Club  held  their  freshmen's  sports  at  the 
MarSton  ground  on  Nov.  18  and  19,  the  first  day  being  beautifully  fine, 
but  the_  second  somewhat  "  dirty."  G.  H.  Urmson,  Christ  Churoh, 
after  being  placed  in  his  trial  heat  of  the  hundred  yards,  was  unable  to 
start,  owing  to  over  training,  on  the  second  day  for  the  final  heat, 
which  fell  to  C.  He<ith,  Keble,  who  hails  from  Birmingham  School,  in 
lOfsec,  with  a  strong  rear  wind.  Urmson's  other  race  on  the  first  day 
was  the  mile,  wbidi  he  won  by  two  yards  in  5min.  Isea,  the  bad  time 
and  not  very  easy  win  being  accounted  for  by  an  illness  then  coming 
on.  W.  M.  Smith-Dorrien,  Harrow  School  and  Magdalen,  was  second 
and  with  perseverance  will  further  improve.  Two  handicaps— a  160 
yards  and  quarter  mile — were  included  in  the  programme.  In  both  of 
them  B.  F.  Leach,  Corpus,  showed  some  form  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  In  tbe  first  named  he  received  7yds.,  and,  although  gaining 
rapidly  at  the  finish,  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  L.  W.  Grifflth,  Jesus, 
18yds.  in  his  trial  heat.  With  eight  yards  in  tbe  quarter,  he  was  by 
far  the  quickest  at  the  start,  and  got  well  through  all  his  men  on 
turning  into  the  straight,  with  the  exception  of  W.  B.  Jenkins,  Jesus, 
26yds.,  and  W.  Grunay,  Worcester,  BOyds.  Fifty  yards  from  home  he 
came  with  a  terrific  rush,  and  dead-heated  Grundy  on  the  post  about 
half  a  yard  behind  Jenkins  in  60|seo.  £.  P.  Lempriire,  tjt  John's, 
although  he  carelessly  touched  every  obstacle  in  the  final  heat  of  the 
hurdles,  showed  that  he  only  wanted  more  practice  to  clear  them  well 
and  rapidly.  As  it  was,  he  won  easily  from  A.  W.  Nicholson,  Mag- 
dalen, who  was  successful  in  the  broad  jump  at  19ft  9iii.  The  meeting 
was  concluded  with  a  one  mile  handicap,  wherein  A.  F.Clarke,  Trinity, 
20yd8.,  confirmed  his  previous  form  of  the  term  by  literally  oaatering 
tbe  distance  iu  4min.  SSsec. 

The  London  Athlktic  Club  brought  their  1870  season  to  a  close 
with  tbe  winter  meeting  at  Lillie-bridge  on  Nov.  19,  when  the  several 
handicaps  (framed,  we  believe,  exclusively  by  Mr  Sydenham  Dixon) 
produced  some  excellent  finishes,  although  no  form  calling  for  special 
comment  was  shown  in  any  except  the  two  miles.  In  this  the  well- 
known  J.  Scott  was  scratch,  and  ran  the  full  distance  in  lOmin.  2sec, 
or  within  two  seconds  of  the  fastest  amateur  time  on  record;  his  first 
mile  occupying  4min.  54sec.  Considering  the  heavy  state  of  the  course 
the  ^rformance  was  a  wonderful  one,  and  a  fitting  wind-up  to  other 
brilliant  times  throughout  the  season.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  that 
a  referee  was  at  last  found  sufficiently  strong-minded  to  disqualify  no 
less  than  tlutt  competitors  in  the  walking  handicap,  the  offenders  Ming 
J.  E.  Bentley,  C.  M:  Callow,  and  S.  C.  Burleigh. 

An  excellent  bill  of  fare  was  afforded  at  tbe  Third  Trinity 
Cambrioob  reunioH  at  Fenner's  Ground,  on  Nov.  19.  K.  Philpot 
showed  that  be  can  very  nearly  touch  62Bec.  in  a  quarter,  as,  afier 
winning  the  level  spin  at  that  distance  in  &,38ep..  he  ast<>iiii<hed  hI  hr 
giving  a  large  field  foar  yards  in  the  h,n(lic»p.  and  jusi  <lt-f  ill  g 
W.  0.  Davies,  10yds.,  by  a  few  inches  on  the  post  in  iclenucally  itae 
same  time  as  he  had  run  the  exact  distance  an  hour  previouely.  A 
strong  wind  blew  down  the  100  yards  course,  and  caused  the  time  to  be 
very  slow,  viz.,  Usee. ;  W.  C.  Daviee  cantering  in  at  least  six  yards  iu 
front  of  all  tbe  others.  This  athlete  likewise  cleared  19ft  9in.  at  wide 
jumping,  and  would  have  placed  20ft  to  his  credit  hal  he  not  slipped. 
The  only  remaining  item  calling  for  comment  vras  the  strangers  mile 
handicap,  which  had  originally  been  announced  as  a  level  race,  but, 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  entries,  a  change  was  made  at  the  last  moment . 
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no  loss  than  eighteen  eventually  facing  the  starter.  The  winner  proved 
to  be  G.  Heuderson,  Pembroke,  75yds. ;  but  the  best  performanoe  was 
that  uf  L.  Kvans,  Jesus,  26yd8.,  who  ran  bis  distance  in  4niiu.  SSseo., 
and  finished  ten  yards  bebiud  the  winner,  thns  making  his  full  time 
about  4miQ.  88>ea  If  he  be  capable  of  further  improvement,  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  mile  at  Easter  will  not  be  the  certainty  many 
imagine. 

Baixiol  Oollbos,  Oxford,  patronised  the  Uarston  Qround  on  Nov. 
21  and  22,  and  produced  some  capital  sport,  every  event  having  filled 
well  and  the  absentees  being  few,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
most  meetings  at  Harston.  All  the  starters  were  well  known  as  con- 
stant frequenters  of  the  path.  F.  Patton,  R.  Ord,  and  F.  V.  Waits 
were  the  principal  winners  ;  the  closest  event  of  the  two  days  being 
the  final  beat  of  the  250  yards,  which  fell  to  J.  Robinson,  18yds., 
although  three  others  were  so  close  up  that  the  judges  had  considerable 
diflioulty  in  separating  them.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  the  strangers'  quarter  mile  handicap,  the  field  was  a  very 
small  one.  The  start  took  place  iiC  a  blinding  storm,  C.  W.  Benson, 
Eton  College,  35yds.,  making  all  the  running  till  entering  the  straight, 
when  he  was  passed  by  the  Hon.  B.  E.  8.  Plonkett,  Cbristcbnrob, 
82yds.,  who  at  last  appmred  at  Harston  and  won  his  first  venture  there 
by  a  yard.  W.  L.  A.  Bartlett,  Eeble,  16yd8.,  also  passed  Benson  on  the 
post.  The  well-known  B.  P.  Luck,  Cambridge  University  A.C.,  10yds., 
started,  but  seemed  by  oo  means  up  to  his  usual  form. 

In  byegone  days  Jesus  Uollboe,  Cambridob,  produced  some  of  the 
beet  amateurs  of  the  day,  and  it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  there  was 
little  if  any  falling  off  in  her  ranks  on  Nov.  21  and  22.  L.  Evans  com- 
menced with  the  quarter,  which  fell  to  him  in  the  excellent  time  of 
62}seo.  by  four  yards  from  H.  A.  H.  Wilcox.  His  other  victories  were 
the  mile  and  three  miles,  in  both  of  which  he  virtually  enjoyed  walks 
over,  and  the  times  afforded  no  real  criterion  of  his  powers.  Wilcox 
was  stiff  after  his  exertions  in  the  quarter,  and  could  not  reach  his  old 
form  at  broad  jumping,  which  event  fell  to  0.  S.  Williams  at  19ft.  5^iD., 
who  likewise  cleared  5ft.  Sin.  over  the  bar.  Wilcox,  however,  was 
rewarded  with  the  "hundred"  at  his  leisure.  Much  interest  was 
evinced  in  the  final  heat  of  the  800  yards  strangers'  handicap.  E.  Q. 
Loder,  Third  Trinity,  18ydi.,  dashed  away  from  his  ou-startcr, 
Hon.  A.  L.  Pelbam,  Third  Trinity,  directly  the  signal  W4S  given,  and 
won  right  through  in  Sltseo.  by  half  a  foot  from  W.  C.  Davies,  Tbhrd 
Trinity,  Syds.  All  the  beats  were  run  up  the  hill,  finishing  at  the 
orobara,  and  the  soratchman,  A.  B.  Upcber,  First  'Trinity,  whs  quite 
unable  to  catoh  his  men,  owing  to  having  to  run  so  wide  round  the 
bottom  comer. 

Clare  Colleob,  Oambridob,  set  the  other  colleges  a  good  example 
00  Nov.  23  by  issuing  a  printed  programme,  a  thing  previously  un- 
known at  Fenner's,  except  on  the  oocasion  of  the  University  meetings. 
The  only  remarkable  performance  was  that  of  a  freshman,  W.  Y. 
Winthrop,  who  pat  the  weight  31ft  5iD.  0.  Tillard  secured  the  100 
yards,  hurdles,  and  both  jumps,  whilst  J.  B.  Newton  was  successful  in 
the  quarter  mile  and  one  mile  races. 

First  TlUinTT,  Oahbbidob,  were  to  the  fore  at  Fenner's  on  Nov. 
24  and  26,  but  the  competition  was  not  so  keen  as  might  be  expected  in 
so  powerful  %  society,  one  or  two  cracks  having  seemingly  deterred 
many  from  contending  for  second  honours.  G.  A.  Templer  of  course 
scored  easy  wins  in  the  quarter  and  half  mile  races.  B.  Look  and 
J.  L.  Stirling  bad  a  clipping  race  for  the  '■  hundred,'  the  latter  leading 
for  three  parts  of  the  distance,  but  suffering  defeat  from  his  opponent 
by  a  foot  on  the  poet  in  lOiseo.  The  120  yards  handicap  showed  some 
excellent  sport;  W.  A.  Oawson  and  A.  R  Upoher  kindly  consenting  to 
start  two  yards  behind  scratch  in  the  final  heat  in  order  to  give  the  others 
a  chance.  Consequently  the  prize  fell  to  J.  Brockbauk,  8yds.,  by  a  few 
inches  from  F.  Pearson,  11yds.,  no  time  being  taken.  Upcher  and 
Oawson  both  struck  out  new  lines  for  themselves  in  the  jumping 
departments;  the  former  winning  the  hurdles  in  llaeo.,  and  the  latter 
the  high  leap  at  6fL  2in.,  and  the  wide  at  19ft.  T^in.  E.  P.  Browne) 
Trinity  Hall,  and  the  clever  winner  of  the  freshmen's  mile,  received 
45yds.  in  the  strangers'  half  mile  handicap  by  three  yards  in  2mia.  jfiee.; 
the  Hon.  A.  L.  Pelbam,  Third  Trinity,  16yds.,  and  virtuall}  scratch- 
man,  deferring  his  spurt  till  entering  the  straight,  when  it  was  too 
late. 

Some  first-class  racing  was  shown  in  the  Pembbokb  College, 
Cahbridoe,  strangers'  quarter  mile  handicap  on  Nov.  26.  In  the  first 
beat  A.  K.  Upcher,  First  Trinity,  was  at  scratch,  and  ran  magnificently 
to  the  pavilion,  where  he  eased  up,  although  he  miKht  have  run  into 
third  pUce  and  beaten  Slsec.  had  he  persevered ;  0.  T.  Dent,  40yds., 
proving  the  winner.  Likewise  in  the  seoocd  heat,  G.  A.  'Templer,  First 
Trinity,  8yds.,  was  unable  to  oonoede  such  starts ;  and  although  he 
showed  for  the  first  time  what  he  could  really  do  a  quarter  in  when 
fairly  stretched,  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Pelbam,  Third  'Trinity  22yd«.,  can- 
tered in  two  yards  in  front  of  W.  C.  Davies,  Third  "Trinity,  18yds. ; 
both  the  trials  occupying  exactly  608ea  In  the  final  Dent  was  never 
caught,  and  won  eaidly  by  six  yards  in  Slsec.,  although  A.  Brodie, 


Sidney,  27yd8.,  made  a  magnificent  spurt  along  the  straight  M.  H.  0. 
Shelton  threw  the  hammer  102ft  6in.,  and  put  the  weight  82ft  Tin. ; 
A.  W.  Churchward  winning  the  latter  event  at  88ft  2in.,  as  well  as  the 
quarter  mile,  whilst  be  enjoyed  a  walk  over  for  the  mile.  E.  J.  Davies, 
the  winner  of  the  f reshmuu's  "  hundred,"  secured  no  less  than  four 
events,  viz.,  the  hurdle:!,  100  yards,  and  both  jumps,  in  all  of  which  he 
showed  improvement  on  his  previous  form. 

Merton  Ooixeoe,  Uxfobs,  as  usual,  chose  their  own  cricket 
ioclosure,  than  which  a  worse  ground  oould  not  bn  found  for  athletic 
purposes,  for  their  meeting  on  Nov.  29.  Although  the  entries  were 
numerous,  the  starters  were  few,  and  the  college  events  call  for  no 
comment  Some  amends  were  made  in  the  strangers'  120  yards  hurdle 
handicap,  theobetacles  in  which  were,  however,  placed  anyhow  andnohow, 
at  divers  distances  apart.  Three  University  College  men — E.  8.  Qamier, 
5yd$.j  F.  H.  Biriey,  8;  and  H.  £.  Smith,  10;  J.  A.  Omsby,  Lincoln, 
IS;  F.  Ubappell,  Braseuose,  10;  and  A.  W.  Nicholson,  Magdalen,  II, 
were  the  six  left  iu  for  the  finaL  The  race,  however,,  resulted  in  a 
chapter  of  accidents  throughout,  as  Biriey  fell  at  the  start,  whilst 
Ohappell  and  Kirke  Smith  came  most  fearful  croppers  over  the  last 
hurdle,  and  fell  wider  the  tape,  thus  letUng  up  Omsby,  who  defeated 
Nicliolsun  by  a  yard  and  a  half  in  IB^ec. 

Worobstxr  Coixeok,  Uxkoud,  meeting,  on  Nov.  30,  at  Marston, 
proved  a  very  tame  affair,  and  the  less  said  about  the  college  events 
the  better.  A  great  )alling-off  was  also  apparent  in  the  strangers* 
mile ;  neither  A.  F.  Clarke,  Trinity,  nor  W.  Haines,  Jesus,  appearing 
to  do  battle  against  E.  U.  Hawtrey,  Cambridge  University  A.C..'  who 
was  in  anything  but  good  condition,  and  got  over  the  distance  in 
4min.  SOsec 

In  the  absence  of  a  strangers'  race,  little  interest  was  evinced  in  the 
St.  Peter's  Oolleob,  Oambridob,  rAnioti  on  Deo.  1.  NevHrtheleaB, 
for  so  small  a  society,  the  entries  put  to  shame  those  of  many  larger 
colleges,  and  some  fair  sport  was  shown.  Gleed,  who  ran  a  dead  heat 
for  seoond  place  in  the  freshmen's  quarter,  won  the  same  event  on  this 
oocasion  in  57seo.,  as  well  as  the  wide  jump  and  hurdles.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  very  wholesome  rule  that  no  one  shonid  take  more  than 
iwo  first  prizes,  he  surreudered  tue  trophy  in  the  last-named  to  Peters, 
who  w<s  only  six  incbss  to  the  bad  on  breasting  the  tape  in  i8sea 
Batterbury  won  the  high  jump  at  6lt  IJin.,  and  Darbishire  the  lUO 
yards  race.  The  best  performanoe  was  that  of  Hervey,  who  ran  the 
mile  in  4min.  58sec.,  and  could  liave  knocked  off  several  seconds  had 
he  been  pressed. 

Pbhbbokb  Collbob,  OxroRD,  held  their  meeting  on  Deo.  1  and  3, 
when  they  wisely  adaudoued  the  unsuitable  re^ons  of  Cowley,  and 
sought  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  "  at  Marston.  A.  Hillyard  once 
more  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  showed  he  was  as  good  as  ever,  by 
conceding  eight  yards  in  the  hurdles,  and  defeating  a  large  field  by  nu 
less  than  fifteen  yards  in  IS^sea  for  the  128  yards  Of  the  new  Rene 
ration,  A.  £.  Payne  showed  the  bust  all  round  form,  his  victories  Being 
the  lUO  yards  and  quarter  mile  races,  200  yards  handicap,  putting  the 
weight,  and  broad  jump.  Eleven  only  out  of  an  entry  of  thirty-one 
faced  the  starter  in  the  strangers'  haU  mile  handicap.  Of  the  eleven, 
J.  H.  Peat,  8t.  Mary  Hall,  SUyds.,  was  decidedly  let  in,  and  won  in  a 
very  runaway  manner  by  some  twenty  yards  in  Imin.  68seo.,  no  one 
else  really  persevering  to  the  finish,  inasmiioh  as  pursuit  was  liopeless. 

The  8BCX)aD  'Trinity,  CAMBRlDas,  meeting,  uu  Oea  7,  wound  up  a 
very  busy  tenu  at  Fenner's,  and  all  were  glad  to  see  this  old  society 
give  proofs  uf  its  vitality  after  the  many  rumours  of  its  having  died  a 
natural  death.  8wanniok  won  the  high  leap  at  &ft  Sin.,  the  same 
height  at  which  be  tied  in  the  freshmen  s  leap.  E.  A.  Spencer,  better 
known  as  an  oarsman  than  an  athlete,  won  the  lUU  yards  and  quarter 
mile  raoes,  and  ran  seoond  to  J.  Hupkinson  for  the  miie  in  4min.  oSseo. 
No  strangers'  event  was  included  in  the  programme. 

Although  the  last  meeting  of  the  term  at  Marston,  some  good  racing 
was  displayed  in  the  Uciekn's  Uolleob,  Oxfuhd,  sports  on  Dec.  7 
and  8.  'The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  two  days  was  W.  B. 
Burgess  throwing  the  161b.  hammer  no  less  Chan  109  feet,  after  aooom- 
plishing  102  feet  and  104  feet  twice  running  in  his  trial  attempts.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  this  is  the  longest  amateur  burl  on  record, 
although  r.  V.  Waits  and  D.  Morgan  bave  accomplished  three  feet 
farther  in  practice.  Oxford  athletes  have  for  ever  excelled  in  this 
pastime,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Burgess  wiU  be  too  old  to  do 
battle  against  the  Cantabs  at  Easter.  His  other  performance  was 
putting  the  161b.  weight  Sitft  lin. — a  good  distance  for  Marston.  The 
final  heat  of  the  "hundred"  produced  a  rattling  finish  between  such 
well-known  sprintera  as  Griffith,  Tyleoote,  and  Hodges;  the  first- 
named  just  winning  on  the  post  by  a  yard  in  lOiseo.,  after  a  very  bad 
start  Owing  to  its  being  so  late  in  the  term,  eight  runners  only  stripped 
for  the  strangers'  half  mile  handicap,  f.  11.  Woods,  Je80%  60yds., 
made  all  thu  running,  but  was  passed  olose  home  by  W.  M.  Sinith- 
Dorrien,  Ma^alen,  48yds.,  and  T.  Christie,  Lincoln,  2u ;  the  former  of 
whom  bad  improved  on  his  freshmen's  mile  form,  and  defeated  the 
Linoolu  representative  with  ease  by  five  yards  in  Imin.  69sea 
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ROW  I  M  6. 


PASSIKe  EVEHTS. 

By  "ABGONAUT." 

Suici  our  I&8t  issue  there  have  been  a  few  occurrences  of 
importance  to  record,  and  of  these  the  UniversitieB  have 

frovided  by  far  the  greater  part.  At  Oxford,  the  University 
'ours  were  rowed  on  the  s  th  of  November  and  following 
days.  In  the  first  heat,  on  Wednesday,  the  ith.  Corpus  beat 
Worcester  by  four  seconds ;  in  the  second,  Pembroke  defeated 
Brasenose  by  one  second  and  a  half;  and  in  the  third.  Univer- 
sity were  victorious  over  St.  John's.  On  Thursday,  the  10th, 
Christchurch,  who  had  drawn  a  blank  and  had  stood  oat  on 
Wednesday,  being  short  of  practice  and  condition,  were 
obliged  to  snccamb  to  Corpus  in  the  first  heat ;  and  in  the 
second  Pembroke  gained  an  easy  victory  over  University. 
On  BViday,  the  lltn,  Pembroke  beat  Corpus,  after  a  good 
race,  by  one  second.  On  Saturday  the  final  heat  was 
rowed  "between  Balliol,  the  holders,  and  Pembroke,  and 
resixlted  in  the  easy  defeat  of  the  latter;  for,  though  a  heavier 
and  stronger  crew  than  their  adversaries,  they .  were  no 
match  for  BaUiol,  who  were  a  very  good  crew,  and  rowed 
well  together,  having  an  admirable  stroke  set  them  by  Ben- 
son. The  winning  crew  was  as  follows:— F.  E.  H.  Elliot, 
W.  Farrer,  J.  E.  Edwards-Moss,  W.  D.  Benson  (stroke), 
J.  Vau^han,  (cox).  The  races  for  the  Colquhoun  Sculls,  at 
Cambridge,  were  rowed  on  the  11th  of  November  and 
following  days.  There  were  fifteen  starters,  and  the  numbers 
were  decreased  day  by  day,  untQ  six  men  were  left  in, 
and  two  time  races  were  then  rowed,  one  of  which  was  won 
easily  by  J.  H.  D.  Goldie,  of  St.  John's,  and  the  other 
by  James  B.  Close,  of  First  Trinity.  The  final  heat  was  won 
by  Goldie,  who  beat  Clase  by  twelve  seconds  in  8min.  56secs. 
— rather  good  time.  In  the  sister  isle  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Boat  Club  rowed,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  November, 
their  four-oared  and  pair-oared  races,  five  crews  starting  for 
the  former  and  four  for  the  latter,  when  some  creditable 
rowing  and  close  racing  took  place.  On  the  28th  November 
a  match,  somewhat  of  a  novel  character,  was  rowed  on 
Southampton  Water,  over  a  course  of  five  mUes  in  length, 
from  a  point  close  to  Cadi  and  Beacon,  in  Fawley  Bay,  to  the 
West  Quay  Amateur  Regatta  Club  House.  The  competitors 
were  four  men  in  the  employ  of  McKsenger,  the  boatouilder, 
of  Kingston  and  T<  ddington,  and  four  members  of  the 
Southampton  West  Quay  Amateur  Regatta  Club,  one  of 
the  latter  hailing  from  Shoreham;  and  the  stake  was  £100 
a  side — the  condition  being  that  the  race  should  be  rowei 
in  shoit  sea  boats,  called  galleys,  which  were  not  to  exceed 
30ft.  in  length,  and  to  be  of  such  a  build  that  a  tape  carried 
round  the  bottom  should  touch  at  every  part.  This  was  a 
class  of  boat  to  which  the  South  Coast  men  had  been  accus- 
tomed all  their  lives,  whilst  the  Thames  men — who,  by  the 
bye,  seem  to  have  taken  matters  very  easily — were  by  no 
means  at  home  in  them.  The  Thames  crew,  as  we  may  call 
them,  consisted  of  G.  Hammerton,  W.  A.  Messenger,  J.  H. 
Sadler,  and  J.  Coxen,  steered  by  E.  Turk,  all  of  them  weU- 
known  watermen  on  the  Thames ;  their  opponents  were 
J.  Holdaway,  S.  Maple,  J.  Sutton,  W.  Buddcn,  F.  Harold 
(oox.),  all  also  well  known  as  the  winners  of  many  races 
at  the  different  South  Coast  regattas  for  several  years 
past.  They  were  all  very  fine  young  men,  had  had 
plenty  of  practice,  and  were  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
The  Thames  men,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  suf- 
ficient preparation,  and  one  of  the  crew  had  only  a  short 
time  before  recovered  the  use  of  a  broken  limb.    But  still 


there  were  many  who,  looking  at  their  former  victories 
and  experience,  thought  Messenger's  crew  could  hardly  be 
defeated.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  by  no  means 
insignificant  party,  even  of  their  own  friends,  who  thought 
that  they  were  giving  too  much  away.  On  the  day  of  the 
race  odds  of  6  and  7  to  4  were  offered  on  -  the  Thames 
crew,  but  wore  only  taken  in  a  few  instances,  2  to  1  and  5  to 
2«affcerward.s  going  begging.  The  Thames  men  went  off 
with  the  best  of  the  start,  and  at  once  commenced  to  draw 
away  from  their  antagonists,  so  that  before  they  had  covered 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  they  were  nearly  clear  of  them.  At  half 
a  mile  Hammerton  was  more  than  clear,  and,  crossing  over 
in  front  of  the  South  Coast  men,  took  their  water  and 
washed  them,  the  odds  of  3  and  4  to  1  being  laid  on  the 
leading  crew ;  their  coxswain,  however,  commenced  to  steer 
an  erratic  course,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  front  of  his 
opponents,  whereby  he  lost  way  himself,  and  did  not  mate- 
rially inconvenience  the  others.  Soon  after  this,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  manoeuvres,  the  Thames  men  began  to  fall 
to  pieces,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  South  Coast  crew 
were  not  only  holding  their  own,  but  were  actually  gaining 
on  the  others.  This  they  did  so  rapidly,  that  at  the  south- 
easternmost  end  of  Netley  Hospital  they  nearly  overlapped 
Hammerton's  crew,  and  actually  drew  level  with  them 
opposite  the  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  Hospital.  A  stem 
and  stem  race  ensued  for  some  distance,  but  ultimately  the 
superior  power  and  condition  of  the  South  Coast  men  served 
them  so  well,  that  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  north- 
western end  of  the  Hospital  they  were  clear  of  their  antago- 
nists, and  had  the  race  in  hand.  They  gradually  increased 
their  lead,  and  ultimately  won  by  over  three  hundred  yards, 
the  losing  boat  being  nearly  upset  by  the  steamer  of  the 
Southanipton  Amateur  Regatta  Club.  The  peculiar  style 
of  the  South  Coast  men,  though  unfitted  for  outrigger 
rowing,  is  yet  very  effective  on  the  sea  in  galleys,  but  it 
may  be  douDted  if  it  could  be  adapted  to  the  longer  and 
lighter  boats  in  general  use  on  the  'Thames.  Whether  their 
friends  will  give  them  that  opportunity  of  putting  this  to 
the  test  remains  to  be  seen. 

On  December  3rd  the  Cambridge  University  Trial  Eights 
were  rowed  at  Ely,  the  competing  crews  being  as  follows : 
Close's  boat — P.  Laing,  St.  John's ;  J.  B.  Close,  jun.,  First 
Trinity ;  H.  Carlyon,  St.  Catherine's ;  G.  Bobiuson,  Christ's ; 
A.  J.  Gwatkin,  St.  John's ;  A.  Phelps,  Sidney ;  W.  Lowe, 
Christ's ;  J.  B.  Close,  sen..  First  Trinity  (st.) ;  Impey,  Caius 
(cox.).  Davidson's  boat — W.  Kelly,  Caius;  E.  Bagallay, 
Caius;  A.  G.  Tindal,  King's;  C.  S.  Read,  First  Trinity; 
G.  Hughes,  Jesus ;  E.  Spencer,  Second  Trinity ;  J.  Lomax, 
First  Trinity ;  A  Davidson,  Clare  (st.) ;  Baird,  St.  John's 
(cox.).  Close's  crew  went  away  with  the  lead,  and  was  thrcjB 
lengths  ahead  in  half  a  mile ;  but  D&yidson,  spurting,  drew 
up  a  trifle.  Close,  however,  shortly  afterwards  again  went 
away,  and  won  an  easy  race  by  four  lengths.  Though  the 
race.was  hollow,  there  was  nevertheless  some  very  promising 
materyd  for  the  coming  University  crew. 

The  Trial  Eights  at  Oxford  took  place  over  the  usual 
course  above  Abingdon  Lasher  on  tne  9th  of  December, 
when  the  following  crews  competed,  viz. :  Houblon's  crew — 
H.  Cook,  Trinity ;  F.  Armitstead,  Exeter ;  E.  H.  Formby, 
St.  Mary  Hall ;  J.  C.  Kay,  Wadham ;  E.  Malan,  Worcester ; 
E.  Giles,  Christ  Church ;  J.  McC.  Bunbury,  Brasenose ; 
T.  H.  Houblon,  Christ  Church  (st.) ;  A.  Wilson,  Wadham 
(cox.).  Fumeaux's  crew — M.  Farrer,  Brasenose ;  F.  Slater, 
St.    John's;    A.    Davenport,    Balliol;    R.    R.    Mitchison, 
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Pembroke;  H.  £.  Burgess,  Brasenose;  H.  Bodington, 
Qneen's;  R. Lesley, Pembroke;  W.M.  Fumeaox,  Corpus  (st.); 
W.  Claughton,  University  (cox.).  At  the  start  Fumeaui  was 
quicker  than  his  opponent,  and  gradually  went  in  front, 
so  that  in  a  qua^ier  of  a  mile  he  was  nearly  three 
parts  of  a  length  ahead  of  Honblon ;  bnt  the  latter  shortly 
after  gradually  drew  up  to  the  leading  boat,  and  the 
two  crews  rowed  oar  and  oar  for  half  a  mile,  when  a 
slight  foul  took  place.  Fumeanx  again  drew  ont  a  slight 
lead,  and  wassagain  overhauled  by  Houblon,  who,  going 
away  foot  by  foot,  won  a  most  exciting  race  by  three  parts 
of  a  length.  There  were  some  very  powerful  and  heavy 
men  in  tne  two  boats,  likely  to  be  of  good  use  at  Putney. 

After  the  second  week  in  December  there  is  usually  a 
dearth  of  aquatic  contests,  and  this  winter  proved  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule ;  the  next  event  of  importance  being  the  pair- 
oared  race  on  the  Tyne,  from  the  High  Level  to  the  Scots- 
wood  Suspension  Bridge,  for  £200  a  side,  James  Benforth 
(the  champion)  and  Henry  Kelley  being  pitted  against 
James  Taylor  and  Thomas  Winship.  This  match  was  rowed 
on  the  Tyne  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  Jannaiy,  and  resulted 
in  a  very  hollow  victory  for  Benforth  and  Kelley.  The 
match  was  brought  about  by  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Benforth  and  some  of  his  party  whilst  they  were  in  Canada, 
and  this  quarrel  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  crew. 
On  their  return,  as  Benforth  expressed  his  wish,  in  company 
with  another  oarsman,  to  row  any  members  of  the  late 
Tyne  crew,  Winship  and  Taylor  accepted  his  challenge,  and 
Benforth  named  Kelley  as  his  partner.  Both  pairs  went 
into  training  on  the  Tyne,  and,  tnough  they  were  hindered 
more  or  less  by  the  state  of  the  river  and  the  large  quantities 
of  loose  ice  floating  about,  they  came  to  the  post  in  fair 
condition.  Benforth  and  Kelley  were  the  favourites,  but 
their  opponents  were  backed  for  a  heavy  sum  of  money. 
The  champion  and  his  partner  had  the  advantage  at  the 
start,  and  gradually  increased  it,  until  at  the  Skinner  Bum 
they  were  nearly  two  lengths  in  front  of  Taylor  and 
Winship ;  and,  although  the  latter  gained  somewhat  off  the 
Grindstone  Quay,  they  were  soon  left  astern  again,  and  the 
issue  of  the  race  appeared  certain.  Opposite  Waterson's 
Gate  Benforth  and  Kelley  were  stopped  by  a  large  mass  of 
ice,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  running  into  it  and  being 
sunk.  As  it  was,  the  stem  of  their  boat  caught  a  large 
block,  but  no  dainage  was  done,  and,  by  some  careml 
steering,  both  boats  got  through  the  ice,  Taylor  and 
Winship  having  a  sligat  lead.  Their  opponents  went  to 
work  again  in  earnest,  and  soon  left  them  a  long  distance 
in  the  rear,  although,  from  their  erratic  course,  the  leading 
pair  once  again  nearly  lost  the  race.  Their  steerage  became 
better  as  they  passed  the  Meadows  House,  and  they  ulti- 
mately won  easily  by  about  eight  lengths,  much  to  the 
astomshment  of  a  great  number  of  Tynesiders. 

In  India  a  four-oared  race  was  rowed  on  the  Hooghly 
beween  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras.  The 
Calcutta  or  Benml  crew  was  composed  of  H.  L.  Beadon, 
B.  L.  Lyall,  F.  E.  Cunningham,  who  rowed  No.  b  in  the  Cam- 


bridge boat  of  1867,  and  M.  H.  L.  Beebee.  who  rowed  No.  2 
in  the  Cambridge  crew  of  1865,  stroke,  with  B.  C.  Noble 
as  coxswain ;  W.  A.  Willock,  L.  Strange,  H.;  B.  M'Cftll, 
J.  Steavenson,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambria^,  and  C.  Waters, 
coxswain,  represented  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  Bengal 
crew  obtained  the  lead,  and,  although  the  Madras  four  drew 
up  level  with  them  in  a  few  hundred  yards,  proved  too  good 
for  their  opponents,  as  they  came  gradually  away,  and  won 
easily  by  three  boats'  lengths. 

The  two  Universities  are  now  making  vi^^orous  prepara- 
tions for  the  forthcoming  boat  race,  which  will,  in  allproba- 
bility,  be  rowed  about  the  first  week  in  April  At  Oxford, 
we  understuid,  there  is  again  some  difficulty  in  the  choice 
of  the  stroke  oar  for  the  University  crew  of  1871.  Fnmeaux, 
of  Corpus,  has  been  occupying  the  after  thwart  for  some 
time  past,  but  is  not  rowing  in  such  good  form  as  that  which 
he  euiibited  in  the  fours,  and  seems  hardly  qualified  for 
such  an  important  post.  The  Oxford  University  Boat 
Club  have  passed  a  resolution  that  Keble  College  shall 
be  admitted  as  members  of  the  O.U.B.C,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions and  terms  as  other  colleges,  and  have  also  abrogated 
the  third  section  of  the  torpid  Rule  XXX.  in  their  favour. 
This  rule  provides  "  that,  unless  a  college  has  had  an  eight 
on  the  river  more  than  three  nights  during  the  previous 
year,  it  be  not  permitted  to  start  a  torpid,  miless  it 
engage  to  put  on  a  distinct  eight  in  the  ensuing  College 
Eights."  This  shows  that  the  University  Boat  Club  at  any 
rate  recognise  the  claims  of  the  new  college,  who  are 
exerting  themselves  vigorously  to  put  on  a  torpid.  We 
understand  from  Cambridge  tliat  there  is  every  probability 
of  the  University  crew  of  1871  being  much  superior  to  thji 
of  last  year,  as  the  men  will,  on  the  whole,  be  more  powerfiil, 
though  at  present  they  are  rather  in  the  habit  of  feathering 
under  water.  Cambridge  has  one  advantage  over  Oxford, 
which  is  that  she  will  nave  the  advantage  of  possessing, 
as  stroke,  an  oarsman  of  experience  in  Mr  Goldie. 


T-"»*<'"g  of  Canoe  KatohM. — When  the  sesa  raise  the  hatoh 
and  Bu  oaaaa  leakage,  aorew  a  small  bra^s  eye  into  the  deok.  Sin. 
from  thv  ooaniing  on  bioth  Hide*  of  the  well,  alio  two  on  the  top  of 
the  haU:h,  about  4iB.  from  the  fore  and  ;  now  fasten  one  end  of  a 
ourd  to  the  eye  in  the  deck  on  the  left  ride  oF  the  well,  then  paan  it 
thronith  the  other  eyes,  have  a  amall  rioit  on  the  otiier  end  of  cor.), 
hani  it  tj)(ht,  and  alip  it  orer  a  small  brass  button  screved  into 
rifrht  side  of  deck  abont  18in.  from  fore  part  of  well.  This  will 
render  it  almost  immorable,  and  completely  prevent  ita  being  raiaed 
by  any  aea;  bat  oact  off  the  ring  end  of  oord,  the  batch  is  imme- 
diately a',  liberty  to  rlide  forward  or  lift  np.  Thia  is  an  rxoellent 
plan ;  if  capsized,  it  will  instantly  free  the  oconpant.  Another 
plan  is  to  pnt  a  strip  of  rteam-vnloanised  indiambber,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  on  to  the  bat<;h  ooamiug,  letting  it  project 
abont  the  same  distance  all  ronnd  the  outside  ridge,  and  fasten  it 
to  the  coaming  by  putting  over  it  a  broad  strip  of  sbeet  brass,  with 
BorewH  throogh  butti  brass  and  rubber  into  the  coaming.  Tou  will 
find  this  jam  the  hsto'i  over  sufficiently  hard,  holding  it  firmly,  and 
exolade  water  if  capsized.  The  edge  of  the  coTcr  inwards  shonld 
be  slightly  bevelled. 
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CO  U  R  S  I  M  6. 


beview  of  the  past  seasok. 
bt  "Eobin  hood." 

CoTTBsiNG  daring  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  made  sach 
rapid  strides  with  the  public  as  a  favourite  recreation,  that 
it  was  reasonable  to  anticipate  the  present  season  would 
surpass  any  of  its  predecessors,  for  the  quantity  of  meetings 
celebrated,  and  for  satisfactory  results  generally.  If  these 
expectations  have  not  been  reused  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
fJEict  is  not  in  the  sUghtest  degree  to  be  attributed  to  any 
lack  of  interest  taken  in  the  sport,  but  entirely  to  the 
adverse  influences  of  the  weather.  Coursing,  like  all  out-door 
sports,  depends  to  a  very  great  extent,  for  complete  success 
on  the  state  of  the  barometer;  and  this  does  not  apply  exclu- 
sively to  the  time  when  an  active  participation  in  the  sport 
is  practicable.  Throughout  the  sultry  months  of  summer — 
when  coursing  has  been  almost  forgotten  bv  the  greater 
proportion  of  those  who  are  not  what  may  be  termed  its 
positive  supporters,  but  who  are  always  delighted  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  fully  enter  into 
its  pleasures  when  the  season  comes  round — the  practical 
courser  is  anxiously  watching  the  progress  his  puppies  are 
making.  When  autumn  has  arrived  and  the  com  is  har- 
vested, owners  and  trainers  are  desirous  to  have  a  trial  spin 
to  test  the  form  of  their  kennels,  with  a  view  to  the 
f^roaching  campaign.  It  will  therefore  be  easily  under- 
stood how  vitally  important  is  the  state  of  the  weather  to 
them ;  for  if  the  ground  be  as  hard  as  iron,  by  the  continuous 
action  of  the  sun  s  rays,  it  is  ruinous  to  think  of  trying  the 
yoimgsterB  and  run  the  risk  of  a  broken  leg  or  some  other 
permanent  injury.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  just  before 
the  present  coursing  season  opened ;  and  even  at  the  Ashdown 
Park  meeting,  held  in  the  finit  week  of  October,  the  ground 
was  so  hard  as  to  render  the  mnning  particularly  dangerous, 
with  the  possible  chance  of  ruining  a  good  greyhound.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  two  instuices  occur  to  me;  Mr.  !mttchett's  pro- 
mising pnppy  Heedless  died  through  the  heat  and  hard  mn- 
ning; and  a  rattling  good  bitch  in  Lord  Sefton's  Suspicion, 
who  proved  victorious,  was  so  far  punished  that,  as  appears 
from  her  subsequent  running,  she  has  never  fairly  recovered 
its  effects.  Just  as  we  were  in  the  full  swing  of  the  season, 
and  at  its  most  interesting  period,  frost  appeared,  and  the 
inexorable  tyrant  has  tenaciously  held  his  icy  sway,  with 
more  or  less  effect,  until  the  moment  of  writing.  It  was 
almoit  a  flnke,  our  getting  over  the  important  Brigg  meet- 
ing; and  since  then  the  enforced  aoandonment  of  the 
reunion*  of  the  popular  Altcar  and  Bidgway  Clubs,  necessita- 
ting other  fixtures,  caused  universal  cBsappointment,  as  the 
running  at  these  January  gatherings  exercises  considerable 
influence  on  the  prospects  of  the  Waterloo  Cup.  Besides 
these,  the  frost  caused  vexatious  postponements  to  the 
South  of  En^and  Clnb,  Beckhampton  Open  Meeting  twice, 
Worcesto:  Club  twice,  and  CarUsle  three  times;  and  many 
other  meetings  have  been  so  far  interfered  with  as  to 
result  in  comparative  failure,  the  stakes  not  being  run 
through,  while  several  fixtures  were  abandoned  altogether. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  how  much  the  present  season  has  been 
affected  by  the  weather;  and  as  an  illustration  of  this  I 
oonld  not  mention  a  more  potent  instance  than  that  Mr 
Warwick  has  lost  twenty-six  day's  judging,  through  the 
severity  of  the  elements. 

As  a  set-off  to  this,  many  new  meetings  have  taken  place^ 
the  most  prominent  being  the  Quex  Park,  Isle  of  Thanet ; 
Stanebsm  Pork,  near  Southampton ;  the  MArtham  Holmes, 


Norfolk ;  and  HomW,  Lancaster.  To  these  might  be  added 
the  revival  of  the  Sonthminster  Meeting,  Essex,  the  old 
Border  Club,  Kelao,  and  the  spirit  thrown  into  the  Coquet- 
dale  Club.  Last  year  Newmarket  instituted  a  spring 
fixture  with  such  success,  that  the  present  one  shows  the 
popularity  of  the  new  venture.  The  only  meeting  which 
has  died  out  is  Tamworth,  and,  from  the  fluky  nature  of  the 
running,  it  will  be  no  great  loss  to  the  coursing  world.  The 
position  of  the  land  is  very  peculiar,  the  meadows  being 
encircled  by  the  river  and  canal,  and,  as  we  beat  backwards 
and  forwards  continuously,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  the  same  hare  to  be  courfled  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
I  well  remember  the  last  meeting  that  poor  George  Weston 
(the  original  "  Ashdown  "  of  JBeZF*  Lif^  attended  was  Tam- 
worth, and  on  that  occasion  a  hare,  who  was  recognised 
through  having  lost  a  portion  of  her  for  in  the  first  course, 
did  duty  no  less  than  five  times  before  falling  a  victim  to 
her  pursuers.  The  produce  entries  this  season  have  shown 
an  increase  at  Bothal  of  245,  against  209  of  the  previous 
year;  but  there  is  a  depreciation  elsewhere:  for  instance, 
the  Altcar  Club  have  but  153,  against  173 ;  the  Sidgway 
Club  173,  as  a  set-off  to  208;  while  the  Scottish  National 
shows  a  great  want  of  support  from  its  members,  having 
obtained  but  58  entries,  agamst  101  in  the  preceding  season. 
Coursing  in  Ireland  continues  to  make  great  headway ;  and, 
while  on  the  subject  of  produce  stakes,  1  may  mention  that 
the  recently  instituted  Irish  National  St.  Leger,  at  Lurgan, 
secured  the  promising  entry  of  seventy-five  subscribers. 

The  greyhound  sales  up  to  the  present  period  of  this 
season  have  been  very  satisfoctory  in  their  rosnlts,  the 
handsome  totals  realised  being  but  another  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  sport.  Mr  W.  H.  Clark  had  an  extraordinary 
sale  of  saplings  at  Aldridge's  on  the  10th  December,  the 
twenty-six  lots  averaging  22  guineas,  the  aggregate  total 
being  the  handsome  one  of  572  guineas.  Mr.  Funchard 
was  the  principal  purchaser,  and  to  his  spirited  bidding  feU 
six  of  the  best-looking  and  highest-priced  youngsters,  at 
a  total  of  £225.  The  team  was  as  choice  a  lot  of  saplings  as 
one  might  wish  to  see,  all  being  wonderfully  well  bred,  and 
possessmg  the  qualifications  to  make  first-class  greyhounds. 
Mr.  Clark  has,  since  the  sale,  made  farther  additions  to  his 
breeding  stud,  in  the  recent  purchase  of  Cataclysm  for  £200 
from  Mr  Carruthers,  and  Duty  Repealed  for  £50  from  Mr 
Briggs,  both  sales  being  effected  at  Lytham.  When  these 
two  are  added  to  Marionette,  Trovatore,  Rambling  Hop- 
picker,  Bossini,  Royal  Seal,  with  Music  and  Chivalry  to 
follow  when  their  time  comes,  the  celebrated  Yorkshire 
kennel  will  contain  such  a  collection  of  high-bred  dames  as 
any  courser  might  well  envy.  I  regret  to  say,  that  through 
ill-nealth,  Mr.  C.  Randell  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
all  active  participation  in  public  coursing,  and  after  the 
Sundome  meeting  decided  to  dispose  of  his  kennel  of  grey- 
hounds, which  he  did  in  November,  to  Mr  T.  Price,  of  Patent 
celebrity,  by  private  contract.  The  "  spec  "  on  the  part  of 
the  purchaser  turned  out  a  very  lucrative  one ;  for  when  put 
up  at  auction  at  Aldridge's,  the  week  following  Mr  Clark's 
sale,  the  lot  realised  431^  guineas,  the  nine  saplings  pro- 
ducing 211  guineas  of  that  amount.  The  old  favourite. 
Royal  Bride,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Gardner  for  62  guineas ;  and 
the  stud  greyhound.  Rather  Improved,  went  dirt  cheap  to 
Mr  T.  L.  Reed  for  21  guineas. 

The  fiatco  last  year  in  connection  with  the  Waterloo  Cup 
has  been  provided  against  byinserting  the  following  special 
danse  to  the  programme :  "The  committee  are  empowered 
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to  postpone  the  meeting,  if  necessary,  and  act  in  any  way 
that  might  be  thought  beneficial  to  the  subscribers.'  The 
Earl  of  Sefton,  Eari  of  Stair,  B.  Heywood  Jones,  T.  D. 
Hornby,  and  J.  Gibson,  Esqrs.  were  the  members  of  the 
committee  present  at  the  meeting  where  the  resolution  was 
passed.  It  was  also  decided  that  no  money  whatever  should 
be  deducted  from  the  stakes  to  defray  expenses ;  and  that 
Mr.  T.  J.  Williams,  for  many  years  the  acting  manager  for 
the  late  Mr  Lynn,  be  appointed  pwd  secretary.  The  old 
Waterloo  Hotel  is  an  institution  associated  with  the  past, 
the  site  being  required  for  railway  improvements,  and  the 
Waterloo  dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Liver- 
pool, as  last  year.  At  the  ensuing  great  meeting  we  shall 
miss  two  important  personages  from  the  field  in  T.  Raper, 
the  slipper,  and  Mr  N.  Slater,  who  for  so  many  years  kindly 
filled  the  unthankful  ofiBoe  of  flag  steward  to  both  the 
Waterloo  and  Altcar  Club  meetings. 

The  Ardrosfuui  Clab  Meeting  oommenoed  the  Be«aon  one  day  mrlier 
than  the  preceding  anniversary,  viz.,  September  ISth.  The  Gglioton 
St  Le|;er  secured  k  capital  entry  of  thirty-foar,  and  Mr  Borron'e 
kennel  thus  early  showed  in  great  form,  as  his  two  poppies,  Belle  of 
the  Ball  and  Beau  Coettr,  shared  in  the  division  of  the  stake  with 
Mr  Speirg*  Spring  Bteel.  The  contest  for  the  Eglinton  Champion 
Collar  gave  my  last  year's  favourite.  Black  Knight,  the  opportunity  of 
again  distinguishing  himself,  as,  after  beating  Smuggler  in  the  third 
round,  he  divided  with  Colonel  Hathom's  Wave.  Mr  BorroD  taking 
the  collar. 

The  Leinster  Club  gathering  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr 
Joseph  Taylor,  has  gradually  but  surely  risen  to  the  rank  of  the  best 
coursing  reunions  in  the  Sister  Isle.  Mr  Massy  was  in  great  force, 
aH  he  divided  the  St.  Leger  with  his  bmoe  of  Reuben  and  Morning 
Cawo  dog  puppips — ^Moonlight  and  Moonshine — while  the  open  stake 
ended  in  a  division  between  Mr  Langley's  Longford  Pa.<<s  and  Mr 
Wise's  Wee  Robert  The  trials  throughout  were  lirst-class,  and  of  great 
length,  bares  being  very  plentiful,  but  the  weather  was  excessively 
warm. 

The  8c«>tti8h  National  is  invariably  the  principal  opening  event 
of  the  season  in  Scotland  and  the  North  generally.  The  once  great 
gathering  was,  however,  shorn  of  much  of  its  former  glory  by  reason 
of  the  much-reduced  card.  The  St.  Legcr  prodnced  forty-one  accept- 
ances, out  of  an  original  list  of  fifty-eight ;  bnt  the  Douglas  Cop  was  of 
the  samo  proportions  as  in  1869,  viz.  twenty.  To  add  to  thefallingoff 
in  entries,  the  attendance  of  members  was  probably  less  than  the  oldest 
friend  of  the  club  can  remember — a  state  of  things  somewhat  inexplic- 
able and  worthy  of  explanation,  seeing  that  the  club  is  the  strongest 
and  most  wealthy  organisation  in  Scotland.  It  is  pleasing,  however, 
to  be  able  to  record  that  the  sport  provided  was  of  a  first-class  de- 
scription, and  amply  made  amends  for  the  disoonragement  before 
allqded  to.  The  weather  was  glorious  each  day,  and  hares  so  abundant 
that  the  card  was  completed  in  two  short  days,  thus  enabling  those 
who  desired  to  fill  up  the  week  to  be  present  at  Brampton,  which 
generally  dashes  with  tho  meeting  at  Abington.  A  rumour  was 
enrrent  in  the  course  of  the  week  that  the  autumn  gatherings  of  the 
Scottish  National  Club  would  in  future  be  held  on  the  Lanark 
groond,  and  the  spring  meetings  over  that  at  Abington.  We  have  since 
then  heard  nothing  further  of  the  soggeetion,  but  trust  it  may  be 
opened  up  again  pnor  to  the  announcement  of  next  season's  produce 
list  The  puppies  brought  out  at  Abington  were  almost  np  to  previous 
averages,  and  finally  the  stake  was  divided  between  Mr  R.  Jardine's 
Savoy,  by  Oanld  Kail  out  of  Leah,  and  Dr  Dongall's  Qlonavon,  by 
Ingleton  or  Qoff  out  of  Wee  Avon— Avonripple,  one  of  the  same 
litter,  having  been  drawn ;  which  brought  Bavoy  (who  by  the  Scottish 
National  rules  was  entitled  to  a  bye)  and  Glonavon  together  for  the 
stake.  Disputes  arose  when  it  became  known  that  Avonripple  had 
been  drawn  in  favour  of  her  brother,  and  a  few  bets  on  tho  event,  it 
is  said,  remain  unsettled  to  this  day.  The  same  thing  happened  at 
Bothal  twelve  months  before,  when  Mr  Hyslop's  Envy  was  drawn  in 
favour  of  Covet  (Sea  Cove),  who  then  divided  the  St  Leger  with 
Macdonald.  The  Douglas  Cup,  won  the  year  previous  by  Bab  at  the 
Bowster  almost  nnchallcnfied,  was  on  the  present  occasion  just  as 
easily  landed  by  Mr  Smith's  Smuggler — almost  as  much  fancied  as 
I  anything  for  the  Waterloo  Onp — the  son  of  Liddington  literally  mnning 
Ibway  from  all  his  opponents. 

The  Three  Counties  Union  Club  is  always  a  pleasant  meeting  to 
attend,  and,  under  the  mauagrrocnt  of  Mr  T.  L.  Boote,  the  Cheshire 
meeting  fully  sustained  thepratige  it  has  secnred.  The  most  notice- 
able feature  of  the  running  was  the  continued  successes  of  Hr  Trevor's 
kennel— The  Bagman,  who  for  his  misdeeds  last  season  was  rs-namod 
Transgressor,  securing  the  Corbrook  Cup  in  grand  style ;  Telegram 
proving  successful  in  the  Audlem  St  Leger ;  while  Warwickshire  Lass 
divided  the  Manor  Stakes  with  Romping  Bob.  Mr  Warwick,  who  had 
been  absent  from  the  meeting  for  some  time  past,  owing  to  the  fli-feeling 
engendered  by  the  notorious  Skipaway  case,  was  once  more  jadge, 
having  been  previously  unanimonsly  elected. 

The  Brampton  Meeting  again  saw  Black  Knight  Victorians,  as  he 
won  the  Cup,  defeating  Waverley,  £1  Shikari,  Maud  Berkeley,  Drooping 


Willow  (drawn  after  an  undecided),  and  Hr  J.  Tweeddale's  Somebody's 
Pet  in  the  deciding  course.  He  won  all  his  courses  unchallenged, 
showing  plenty  of  pace  and  good  working  qualities.  The.  trials  did 
not  oome  up  to  the  usual  standard,  which  is  not  saying  much— indeed, 
the)  were  generally  worse  than  ever ;  and,  to  make  matters  no  better, 
hares  were  very  scarce.  The  Denton  Hall  kennel  was  formidable  as 
usual,  as  Mr  Hyslop's  Cleg  ran  up  to  MrT.  Milburn's  Little  Dihab,  who 
won  the  Kingwater  Plata  for  puppies,  the  winner  proving  henelf  both 
fast  and  clever. 

Ashdown  Park  was  the  first  gpreat  gathering  in  the  south,  and,  after 
being  threatened  with  serious  interference  from  a  very  heavy  fog — 
so  dense,  in  fact  as  to  put  a  stop  to  coursing  on  the  Wednesday — 
the  meeting  was  brought  off  satisfactorily.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
one  day,  hares  were  so  abundant  that,  but  for  punishing  the  dogs, 
the  meeting  could  have  been  easily  finished  on  the  Friday,  as  nsuaL 
In  the  Derby  a  rattling  puppy  was  introduced  in  Quaker,  who  in  his  first 
oourse  handsomely  polished  off  Fandango,following  this  form  upby  easily 
defeating  Tlie  Pluuger,  Cast  Iron,  and  Stuncoatter.  In  the  latter  conree, 
however,  a  brief  but  really  brilliant  public  career  was  brought  to  an 
untoward  termination  by  his  breaking  his  foreleg  in  striking  at  his 
bare  as  she  was  making  for  the  covert.  The  accident  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  his  popular  owner,  Mr.  Quihampton,  as,  from  the  subse- 
quent running  of  Fandango,  it  is  evident  the  Quaker  would  have 
turned  out  one  of  the  best,  if  not  absolutely  the  best,  puppy  of  Us 
year.  It  shows  how  little,  thickset,  and  compact  greyhounds  can  ran 
over  the  downs  when  Mr  Clemitson's  (  ama,  weighing  but  52lbs.,  bowled 
over  his  opponents,  and  ultimately  divided  the  stake  with  Mr.  Phil- 
brick's  Periection.  It  was  pleasant  at  last  to  see  the  Earl  of  Sefton 
have  a  turn,  after  his  long  run  of  ill  luck;  for  his  clever  batch  puppy 
Suspicion,  won  the  Oaks,  the  runner  up  being  Mr  Quihampton's  Quick- 
silver, by  Patent  out  of  Maldonia,  and  consequently  own  sister  tu  ibc 
unfortunate  Quaker.  Suspicion  showed  more  than  ordinary  good 
qualities,  being  fast  and  clever,  and  withal  a  steady,  smooth  runner — 
merits  she  inherits  from  her  grandaire,  Patent;  bat,  unfortunately,  the 
ground  was  so  hard,  and  her  trials  so  long,  that  she  did  qatte  enongb 
at  this  meeting  to  last  for  tho  season,  and  this  may  account  for  the  very 
indifferent  form  she  has  since  exhibited.  The  Craven  Cup  Panlinie 
divided  with  her  sister  Pensive;  and  how  the  down  country  snits  the 
"celebrated  Tornado  and  Bertha  litter"  may  be  further  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  Pauline  divided  the  same  stake  on  the  former  anniver- 
sary with  Pink  Pearl,  in  addition  to  having  proved  victorious  on  the 
same  grouud  previously.  Throughout,  the  meeting  was  a  grand  one, 
and  it  must  afford  lovers  of  the  sport  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  find 
tbe  pristine  glories  of  Asbdown  revived  under  the  energetic  measures 
of  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr  U.  Clemitson.  The  forthcoming  meeting 
in  March  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  celebrated  even  over  those 
renowned  downs. 

An  old  acquaintance,  with  a  new  face,  turned  up  at  Eelso  tbe  fiiat 
week  in  October ;  I  allude  to  the  spirited  attempt  made  to  resuscitate 
the  old  Border  Club.  Though  not  yet  a  regularly  constituted  body 
in  tho  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  success  attending  this  venture, 
combined'  with  the  strung  and  influeutial  list  of  gentlemen  at  the  head 
of  afiairs,  ought  before  long  to  restore  the  meeting,  to  the  popularity 
and  prosperity  it  enjoyed  in  days  of  yore.  Notwiustanding  that  the 
fiixturo  clashed  with  that  of  the  Wigtownshire  Club,  a  very  respectable 
card  was  produced  by  Mr  Shortreed,  who  has  taken  the  secretarial 
duties  under  his  energetic  supervision.  The  Produce  Stake  had  an 
entry  of  twenty,  whilst  the  Boxbnrgh  Stakes,  for  all  ages,  produced 
nineteen.  The  former  event  was  won  by  Mr  Patterson's  Judgment  by 
Bismark  out  of  Jean,  who  defeated  Mr  A.  Walkers  Woodormft,  by 
Albany  out  of  Scotia's  Thistle,  in  the  deciding  course.  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilsoo's-What  Cheer  and  Cavalior,  after  running  an  undecided,  shared 
the  honours  of  the  other  stake.  The  opening  meeting  of  the  Wigtown- 
shire Club  at  Wigtown,  was  little,  if  anything,  behind  its  predecessors  ; 
for  the  Produce  Stake,  though  twenty-one  short  of  its  original  entry, 
had  a  fair  acceptance,  whilst  the  Club  Prize  brought  forth  thirty-two 
competitors.  Hares  wore  abundant  as  they  generally  are  over  the 
Earl  of  Galloway's  and  Mr  Vans  Agnew's  grounds;  but  the  trials  were 
of  such  an  exceptionally  severe  and  punishing  character,  that  eariy  on 
tbe  second  day  a  division  was  agreed  to  without  murmur  by  the  owners 
of  the  four  dogs  left  in  each  stake.  This  was  the  last  autumn  meeting 
of  the  club  at  Wigtown,  as  next  season  the  Produce  Stake  will  be  ron 
over  the  Earl  of  Stair's  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stranraer, 
where  the  spring  meetings  have  generally  been  held,  the  latter  event 
beiug  removed  to  Wigtown.  This  arrangement  cannot  fail  to  secure  a 
large  entry  for  the  St  Leger;  and  next  October's  gathering  will  pro- 
bably be  the  best  held  since  the  club  was  formed. 

The  fashionable  Sundome  MeeUng  was  a  comparative  failure,  for 
Mr  Warwick,  being  misinformed  as  to  the  quantity  of  hares  on  the 
estate,  added  another  puppy  stake  to  bis  original  programme.  The 
result  was  that  the  four  events  ended  in  divisions,  the  cop  being  shared 
by  Lady  Lyon,  Premier,  Margrave,  and  Druidess — the  quartette  left  in 
after  the  third  round.  The  Herefordshire  kennel  was  very  unfortunate ; 
its  two  representatives,  Roperta  and  Bustle  Beau,  showiiig  plenty  of 
pace,  but  both  bad  wretched  trials.  Mr  Powen's  puppy,  Phyllis,  by 
Boanerges  out  of  Bertha,  went  as  smart  and  clever  as  anything  at  the 
meeting,  and,  after  winning  two  courses,  participatsd  in  the  dinsion  of 
tbe  Pimley  Stake  with  three  others.  Both  Fandango  and  Bitter 
Sweet,  who  divided  the  Hanghmond  Abbey  Stakes,  were  fully  deser- 
ving of  the  fm-ward  position  they  gained.  Mr  Brigg's  promising  pof^y. 
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B{tt«r  Swaet,  met  with  so  nrere  «n  injury  just  after  the  meeting  that 
it  was  doul>tfnl  for  some  time  if  be  would  survive.  He,  however, 
reeovered,  and  was  entered  at  the  late  postponed  Kidgway  Club  Hret- 
iof;  aad  bis  owner  hopes  he  has  lost  all  the  ill  effects  ol  his  aooident 
The  CowUiam  and  Gston  Meeting  was  a  moderately  good  one,  the 
Olevehuid  Prodnoe  Stakes  being  won  by  Hr  B.  Dixon's  Doaty  Miller, 
Mr  D.  Clondesdale's  Clear  Stream  running  up.  Mr  B.  Toad's  dog, 
Newton,  displayed  his  partialitjr  for  the  country,  as  he  won  the 
Ooatham  Cop ;  while  in  the  previous  year,  as  a  puppy,  he  had  been 
socceasfnl  in  the  Produce  Stakes. 

The  First  South  Lancashire  was  held  in  the  middle  of  October; 
and  had  the  meeting  not  been  a  favourite  one,  the  really  frightful 
weather  most  have  rendered  it  a  positive  failure.  The  ram  on 
the  Thursday,  after  two  drenching  days,  descended  in  a  manner 
more  associated  with  a  tropical  than  our  own  climate,  and  it  was 
(cnmd  impossible  to  course  until  half-past  eleven,  when  a  start  was 
nwde  at  Crossens.  The  smallness  of  the  entry  for  the  Scarisbriok 
Cap  was  attributable  to  the  great  Bothal  Meeting  being  held  in 
the  same  weok,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  many  greyhounds  were  in 
reserve  for  the  Lurgan  Meeting,  the  week  after.'  I  should  mention, 
however,  that  this  prize,  although  bearing  the  same  title,  is  not  the 
Importtuit  event  won  two  years  in  succession  by  that  canine  wonder 
Bab  at  the  Bowster:  whose  brilliant  victories  go  far  to  prove  that  the 
ranning  at  Sontbport  is  not  of  that  fluky  nature  which  an  artiBcial 
ohforver  might  be  led  to  snppose.  Notwithstanding  adverse  iufluences, 
however,  the  meeting  was  eminently  sncoessfnl,  and  was  the  means  of 
bringing  out  some  first-class  greyhounds,  whose  future  deeds  will,  I 
aotidpate,  Increase  the  reputation  they  have  already  acquired.  Fore> 
nrast  among  these  stands  Letter  T,  and  Liberty  (late  Faymastar), 
who  was  purchased  by  his  present  owner,  Mr  Lawton,  after  winning 
the  Derby  and  Silver  Olaret  Jug,  very  cheaply,  for  the  price  on  cUt  of 
JSm.  Lion  Heart,  who  ran  up  to  Liberty,  is  also  a  good  dog ;  be  came 
from  home  with  a  great  reputation,  and  he  acquitted  himself  satis- 
faetoiily,  especially  considering  the  moderate  trial  in  which  he  was  put 
oat  Letter  T,  although  beaten  for  the  deciding  course  of  the  Oaks 
far  Miss,  was  by  far  the  better  greyhound,  defeat  being  solely  brought 
about  by  her  having  been  so  severely  run.  The  Scarisbriok  Cup 
dwindled  down  to  a  very  insigniflouit  affair,  as  many  owners,  when 
they  saw  how  meagre  the  entries  were  likely  to  be,  preferred  running 
for  the  Crossens  Stakes,  which  secured  its  full  compliment  of  tbirty- 
two,  Mr  Borron's  Blue  Jacket — a  most  useful  dog  over  the  Lancashire 
eonntry— and  Mr  Power's  Pensive  sharing  in  a  division.  The  Cup  fell 
to  DoobesB,  ifho  ran  with  a  great  deal  of  fire,  defeating  Cbelsea  iu  the 
deciding  course.  The  puppies  who  ran  for  the  Routhport  Stakes  were 
only  a  very  moderate  lot,  Mr  Jolly's  Cardinal  being  the  winner,  and 
Mr  J.  Sbeppaxdb  Bombardier  the  runner-up. 

With  the  exeeption  of  two  minor  gatherings  at  Avebury  and 
EUbarrowe,  the  Wiltshire  Coursing  Season  may  be  said  to  have 
(wsDed  at  Beckhampton;  and  since  Mr  Bleaden  has  accepted  the  post 
of  secretary  the  meeting  has  been  rapidly  improving  in  character. 
The  Oaks  introduced  Sedan  to  the  public,  who  proved  the  winner, 
riving  promise  of  future  excellence,  and  Hr  Philbrick's  Kennel 
Mlowed  up  its  Ashdown  success,  as  Procrastination  secured  the  Oerl^ ; 
Strubnrg,  the  runner-up,  being  an  own  brother  to  Sedan.  The  run- 
uiog  is  all  on  down,  and  second  only  to  that  at  Aahdown  Park  —  good 
anongh,  indeed,  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  critic. 

To  the  Bothal  Club  must  be  credited  the  longest  and  heaviest 
meeting  of  the  season,  their  autumn  fixture,  commencing  on  Oct.  18, 
ud  coulinning  for  five  days.  Mr  John  Moor,  of  Longhurst,  must  be  a 
nan  of  indomitable  energy,  one  who  is  not  put  out  of  sorts  or  terrified 
by  any  amount  of  work  appertaining  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  hnn. 
iea  of  this  naonster  northern  coursing  meeting.  Sinoo  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  St  Leger,  it  has  gone  on  increasing  year  by  year  to  a  degree 
pnfeotly  astonishing  to  outsiders;  but  the  meeting  uf  1870  eclipsed 
all  its  prodeceseoiv,  the  St  Leger  securing  the  immense  number 
uf  246  entries.  Exactly  145  of  these  were  "  up  to  time  "  on  the  day  of 
entry,  and  this  stake,  with  the  Bentinck  Cup  of  32  all  ages,  made  up  a 
fnigramme  heavy  enough  for  any  meeting.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
when  so  many  pnppios  are  drawn  together,  the  chaff  bears  a  strong 
proportion  to  the  wheat,  which  the  running  in  the  first  round  amply 
revealed  ;  some  few  dozens  of  defeated  animals  scarcely  being  worth 
three  or  four  yards  of  hemp,  let  alone  the  cost  of  their  entry  money. 
But  the  sturdy  pitmen  of  Tyneside  are,  in  the  matter  of  greyhounds 
sad  dngs  in  general,  if  we  except  tlTeir  knowledge  of  Bedlingtons, 
exceedingly  pliable  and  easy-minded,  and  it  has  now  quite  become  the 
fianaele  of  ambition  for  them  to  own  a  greyhound  and  enter  him  for 
the  Bothal  at  Leger.  The  "books"  opened,  too,  in  Newcastle,  give 
tkara  every  opportunity  for  backing  their  nominations ;  indeed,  there 
ue  few  meetings  that  can  furnish  so  much  speculation,  and  so  many 
valuable  "  volnmes,"  as  the  great  annual  event  at  Morpeth.  From  the 
■dgbt  of  the  draw  up  to  Friday,  the  betting  was  never  Imown  to  be  of  so 
heavy  a  nature,  the  longest  odds  at  the  outset  being  against  Cottage 
Chrl  and  Charming  Belle,  the  eventual  dividers  of  the  stake.  Up  to 
the  night  preceding  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  the  former  especially 
VIS  the  object  of  ridicule  on  the  part  of  the  talent,  who  closed  their 
eyes  to  her  really  olever  running  throughout,  and  actually  laid  80  to  1 
•Cahat  the  faiteh  when  in  the  last  nineteen,  and  8  to  1  when  one  of  the 
Mt  five— her  price  bdng  100  to  1,  as  also  Charming  Belle,  at  starting. 
tW  nost  money  invested  was  on  the  chances  of  Bobiu  Grey,  100  to  6 
Mig  reooided  against  him,  and  later  on  Bonny  BalL    Sobin  Qrey,  on 


the  strength  of  a  good  performance  at  Bellingbam  a  few  days  before, 
was  the  idol  of  the  sons  of  "coaly  Tyne,"  who  to  a  man  were  on 
bim,  his  own  immediate  party  having  staked  every  available  coin  they 
were  possessed  uf  on  his  chance.  "  There's  many  a  slip  betw«rn  the 
cup  and  the  lip,"  however;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Master  MKirath  last 
year  at  Waterloo,  the  favourite  was  bowled  over  in  bis  first  course  by 
Capt  Watson's  Wee  Davie,  after  odds  of  8  to  1  had  been  laid  on  him. 
The  bookmakers,  of  course,  were  in  luck ;  and  still  more  so  when  Bonny ' 
Bell  went  down  before  Cottage  Oirl  in  the  sixth  round,  their  exultation 
being  evinced  in  a  stylo  very  little  removed  from  the  shout  heard  at  a 
close  finish  for  the  Derby  or  Guineas.  Cottage  Girl  is  by  Caller  On 
out  of  Lucy,  and  Charming  Belle  by  Lazzaroni  out  of  Fiction.  The 
former  belongs  to  a  pitman,  this  being  the  first  appearance  of  the 
fortunate  owner  in  the  lists  at  Bothal.  The  Bentinck  Cup  furnished 
some  fair  average  running ;  one  or  two  cracks,  however — notably 
Bequiem — cutting  up  very  indifferently.  Maodonald,  the  eventual 
wiuner,  and  the  divider  of  the  St.  Leger  the  year  before,  like  Flying 
Dutchman,  went  in  grand  style,  but  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  shake 
off  Sarah  Ann  in  the  third  round,  and  Drooping  Willow  in  the  deciding 
course,  the  latter  running  a  couple  of  undecideds  before  her  opponent 
oould  dispose  of  her.  The  ground  on  the  concluding  day  of  the 
meeting  was  hardly  up  to  the  stamp  of  the  four  days  previously ;  but 
altogether  a  magnificent  week's  sport  was  provided. 

The  popular  Worcester  Club  had  a   pleasant  two  davs'  meeting 
over  the  Spetcbley  ground,  the  Derby  being  won  by    Mr  Bacster's 
Kustic  Beau,  and  the  Oaks  ending  in  a  division  between  Hr  W.  D. 
Deighton  s  two  smart  puppies,  out   of  his  old  favourite,   Deodora — 
Dora  and  Deodora's  Daughter.     He  elected  Dora  to  run  for  the   piece 
ot  plate  given  to  the  joint  winners  of  the  Derby  and  Oaks,  and  she 
justified  this  confidence  by  beating  Rustic  Beau.    Lord  Henry  Paget 
won  the  Berkeley  Slakes  with  Pearl  of  the  Sea,  whom  his  lordship 
purchased  last  year,  at  the   Tarn  worth  Meeting,  for  £50,  from   Mr 
Marshall.     The  next  meeting  under  discussion  is  that  of  the  South  of 
England  Club,  amalgamated  from  the  now  defunct  "Amicable  '  and 
"  Speltbome,     whose  joint  demise  is  to  be  traced  to  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings which  resulted  in  abolishing  the  pleasant  sport  the  Home 
Park  used  to  afford  to  hard-worked  and  highly-taxed  Londoners.    As 
this  matter  has  very  justly  assumed  such  an  importance  as  to  demand 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  I  need  not  further  dilate  on  it ;  but  I 
trust  that  when  brought  before  the  legislative  assembly  during  the 
ensuing  session  the  controversy  will  result  in  the  prohibition  being 
removed;  and  metropolitan  coursers  will  then  once  again  bo  parti- 
cipating   in    their   favourite    recreation    in    those   "happy    hunting 
grounds."    So  far  as  the  first  meeting  of  the  South  of  England  wen^ 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  two  old  cluba  did  not  result  in  anything 
very  great ;  but  we  may  reasonably  expect  better  things  of  it  in  the 
future.     The  All-aged  Stakes,  sixteen  runners,  was  divided  between 
Ur.  C.  F.  Allison's  Aline  and  Mr  Morgan's  Master  Bell.     The  Sub- 
scription Puppy  Stakes  Mr  A.  Morant  secured  with  Minx,  Cama,  who 
socceoded  iu  dividing  at  Ashdown,  being  only  fourth  in  this  instance. 
The  Lurgan  Open  Meeting  has  taken  not  only  the  leading  jxwition 
in  Ireland,  but  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom, 
and  finer  ground  or  better  management  need  not  be  wished  for.     Up 
tu  last  year  the  programme  consisted  of  two  "  thirty-twos  "  for  puppies 
and  all  ages,  but  the  applications  for  nominations  became  so  numerous 
that  Lord  Lurgan  determined  to  change  the  Puppy  Slake  into  a  pro- 
duce stake,  to  close  on  the  1st  March,  under  the  title  of  the  Irish 
National  8t  Leger.     The  result  of  this  policy  was  that  the  stake 
secured  the  splendid  entry  of  150,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  kennels 
being  well  represented.     The  late  meeting  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  ever  held  at  Lurgan ;  and  when  I  men- 
tion that  no  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  of  last  year's  Waterloo  competi- 
tors, including  the  redoubtable   Irish   champion.  Master    M'Orath, 
were   among    the    runners    for    the    Brownlow  Cup,    it  will    give 
some  idea  uf  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involve<£     Lord  Lurgan 
himself  stated  last  year  after  Master  M  "Grath  had  been  defeated  by 
Lady  Lyou  in  the  first  round  of  the  Waterloo  Cup,  when  it  will  bo 
remembered  the  black  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  a  watery  grave 
owing  to  being  entangled  in  the  ice,  that  he  would  not  run  the  dog  in 
public  a^ain.    Master  M'Orath  was  then  put  to  the  stud,  but  his  Lord- 
ship giving  him  a  spin  in  the  autumn,  decided  to  let  him  Lave  auoiher 
opponunity  of  showing  that  he  had  lost  none  uf  his  old  speed,  dash, 
and  cleverness.  He  accordingly  was  put  into  training,  and  came  out  as 
fresh  as  paint  and  won  the  stake,  although  both  Fritz  and  Smuggler 
gave  the  old  dog  plenty  of  work  to  do  to  shake  them  off.    His  admirers 
were  so  delighted  with  the  performance  that,  although  their  champion 
has  again  been  at  stud  duties,  they  induced  his  nuble  owner  to  give 
him  one  more  chanoe  to  add  another  Waterloo  Cup  to  his  brilliant 
exploits,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  he  is  again  first  favourite  for  the 
forthcoming  Derby  of  the  leash      Dervock,  the  sire  of  Master  M'Grath 
I  may  mention,  was  destroyed  in  January  last  being  incapacitated.    Of 
the  Waterloo  dogs  running  at  the  meeting  My  Goodness  and  Way- 
warden went  down  in  the  Snt  round,  the  latter  being  beaten  by  Fritz 
flate  Surveyor)  but  Waywarden  somewhat  i-cdeomed  bis  character  by 
dividing  the  Town  Cup  with  King  Hal.    Sea  Cove  was  beaten  by  Frita, 
in  the  third  round,  but  last  year's  Waterloo  Cup  winner  hitd  been  so  bard 
run  in  her  previous  course  with  Cataclysm,  and,  moreover,  hurt  herself 
by  falling  heavily  in  attempting  to  kill  her  hare,  that  her  defeat  was 
anticipated.     A  great  deal  of  interest  attached  to  Bendimere's  running, 
as  his  form  was  looked  upon  as  likely  to  give  a  duo  to  his  Waterloo 
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prospects.  He  ran  well,  winning  three  oonrses  in  good  style,  bat  he 
hkd  to  be  drawn  afterwards,  being  cut  about  badly.  Smuggler,  another 
great  Waterloo  favourite,  ran  very  cleverly,  bnt  had  not  pace  enough 
to  give  him  much  chance  of  competing  successfully  with  Master 
MHSrath,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Fritz,  who  was  obliged  to 
succumb  in  the  deciding  course.  Next  year  the  Brownlow  Cup  is  to 
be  increased  to  a  sizty-foor  dog  stake  at  ten  ^ineas,  which  will  indeed 
make  it  Erin's  Waterloa  The  Irish  National  St.  LeKer  produced 
eightv  seven  runners,  and  eventually  fell  to  that  jwpular  Irish  courser, 
Sir  GtLfe\  Molyneux,  his  puppies — Michael,  by  Lord  Lyon  out  of 
Hiss  Lucy,  and  Mrs  Price,  by  Master  Price  out  of  FoUy— dividing. 
After  the  meeting,  from  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  the  Irish  dogs 
ran,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  even  English  oooisers  began  to 
regard  the  probability  of  the  Waterloo  Cap  going  across  the  Channel 
again,  by  no  means  unlikely. 

The  clashing  of  the  Ridgway  Clab  Meeting  with  the  Lurgan 
gathering,  seriously  affected  it,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
mcmbcra  did  not  come  forward  with  their  dogs  as  I  should  have 
thooKht  they  might  have  done;  and  the  (goodly  entry  of  81  and  92  for 
the  North  and  South  Laucashiro  Stiikos  could  only  bring  out  81  dogs 
and  20  bitches.  Mr  Legh's  LiKhtniug  divided  the  North  Lancaobire  with 
Lord  Sefton's  Strike-a~Light,  Law  being  fourth ;  and  the  South  Lanca- 
shire Mr  James  Johnston  s  Jauntiness  divided  with  Mr  Ingleby's  Ice- 
boat, the  last  named  defeating  in  the  third  round,  after  an  undecided, 
Ur  W.  Clark's  Fancy,  who  afterwards,  it  will  be  seen,  showed  such 
good  form  at  Newmarket.  The  trial,  however,  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
as  the  hare  would  never  have  the  daughter  of  Samuel,  or  the  rceult 
would  have  been  reversed.  In  this  stake,  Suspicion,  to  whom  I  have 
before  referred,  was  beaten  easily  by  Iceboat,  after  leading  in  the  run 
up,  and  it  was  evident  she  had  not  got  over  her  Ashdown  buoketting. 
Tno  Clifton  Cup  was  divided  between  Mr  M'Haffle's  Mona  and  Mr 
Carrutbers's  Cyclone,  both  of  whom  will  most  likely  run  for  the 
Waterloo  Cup.  "I'he  Lytham  Cup  was  secured  by  Mr  Lawton'a  Lucy, 
but  had  not  Mr  Brigg's  Duty  Repealed  fallen  in  the  coarse  when 
winning,  the  issue  would  have  been  in  her  favour. 

Thornton  and  Ince  Meeting  was  remarkable  for  the  second  appear- 
ance this  season  of  Iiady  Lyon,  but  she  was  cleverly  beaten  in 
the  third  round  by  Bradwell,  who  in  tarn  had  to  sucoorab  to 
Halsall  Lass  II. — the  ultimate  winner  of  the  stake.  Old  Oalista, 
who  won  the  Cup  in  1868  and  1869,  bad  to  put  up  with  second  honours, 
bnt  had  she  not  been  run  so  hard  she  would  most  likely  have  won  the 
third  time  in  succession.  The  Ince  Stakes  for  puppies  again  showed 
Mr.  Legh's  kennel  in  ureat  form,  as  Little  Stocker  divided  with  Mr 
Beaton's  Harry,  both  King  Death  puppies.  The  result  of  the  Elton 
Stakes  was  also  in  favour  of  Mr  Legh,  for  Lucifer  divided  with  Mr 
Bootc's  Blind  Hookey.  The  North  Seaton  Club  held  one  of  its 
excellent  and  enjoyable  meetings  in  the  beginning  of  November,  but 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  mournful  recollection  of  its  former  patron 
— Captain  Watson  of  North  Seaton  Hall,  who  has  since  died — will 
destroy  its  chief  features,  oven  if  it  does  not  cause  the  club  to  be 
broken  up.  The  four  stakes  had  48  competitors  in  the  aggregate,  but 
there  was  no  flyer  among  them  to  call  for  any  special  remark. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  Wiltshire  Champion  Meeting,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  last  year  at  its  very  lowest  ebb,  bnt  this  season 
the  reeuiieitation  was  of  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  nature, 
thanks  to  the  energy  and  determination  with  which  many  of  the 
principal  coursers  came  to  the  rescue.  The  same  gentlemen  had 
previously  laboured  so  successfully  to  improve  the  Ashdown  meeting, 
and  their  kindly  efforts  were  again  crowned  with  the  success  they 
so  well  deserved.  The  principal  stakes  were  filled  weeks  and  weeks 
beforehand,  the  programme  embracing  160  entries,  while  the  amount 
of  subscribed  money  was  no  less  a  sum  than  £956.  For  the  Challenge 
Cup  Mr  Swinburne  pluckily  brought  S.  S.  all  the  way  from  Dubliu, 
Mr.  Borron  sent  Black  Knight  from  Ardrossan,  and  Winsome  Lass, 
Boyal  Bride,  Defender,  Black  Silk,  Cherry  Kipe,  and  Crosspatch, 
were  all  names  well  known  to  fame.  The  stake  eventually  fell 
to  the  last  mentioned,  she  defeating  Mr  W.  D.  Deighton's  Defender 
for  the  deciding  course  to  the  surprise  of  most  people.  The  rarely- 
bred  Chamclion,  the  daughter  of  two  Waterloo  Cup  winners.  King 
Death  and  Chloe,  ran  through  the  Ladies'  Plate,  for  puppies,  in 
grand  style,  and  her  easjf  defeat  of  Romping  Belle  in  the  deciding 
course  was  a  very  mcntorious  periormance.  The  Messrs  Lister 
followed  up  their  sncoees  by  dividing  the  Amesbnry  Stakes  with  the 
evergreen  Charming  May  (now  in  her  fourth  season)  and  Caithness. 
The  Druid  Stakes  was  won  by  Fandango,  who  ran  a  wonderfully  smart 
and  clever  dog ;  and  ^is  performance  snows  what  a  clinking  good  grey- 
hound Mr  Quibampton  lost  when  TheQuaker  broke  his  leg  at  Ashdown. 
The  Stonehen^e  Stakes  went  to  the  Herefordshire  kennel  by  the 
success  of  Rattling  Belle  ;  and  the  Beacon  Bill  Stakes  was  credited  to 
Mr  Ponchard  by  the  aid  of  that  honeet-ranning  dog,  Protector.  The 
mmour  circulated,  from  an  apparently  reliable  source,  that  the  meeting 
would  bo  abandoned,  was,  I  am  glad  to  state,  inoorreot;  and  next  year 
it  is  intended  to  make  the  Ladies'  Plate  a  sixty-four  dog  stake,  so  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  sport  over  that  grand  country,  and  the  finest 
oonrsing  ground  in  the  world  will  still  be  open  to  the  coursing 
community. 

The  second  week  in  November  saw  the  inanguration  of  the  Burton- 
on-Trent  Club  season,  and  owing  to  the  disunguished  patronage  of 
Lord  Henry  Paget,  who  is  vice-president,  the  dab  has  become  a  very 
influential  and  loailBhing  one.    It  ws«  therefore  very  gratifying  to 


everyone  to  find  his  lordship's  dog.  Pioneer,  in  such  good  form  that  be 
was  enabled  to  divide  the  Anglesey  Cup  with  Warwickshire  Lass,  bit 
lordship  takiujg  the  cup.  The  Derby  Stakes  brought  out  one  or  two 
fair  puppies,  including  Briton  and  'Pelegram,  the  first-named,  after 
beating  Telegram,  dividing  the  stake  with  Mr  O.  Stephenson's  Harry. 
Briton  was  sold  during  the  meeting  to  Mr  Funchard,  who  renamed 
him  Pickwick. 

The  West  Herefordshire  Meeting  was  not  so  successful  as  its 
patrons  could  have  wished  for,  although  hares  are  very  plentiful,  and 
the  coursing  of  a  uniform  and  legitimate  character,  the  stakes  did  not 
fill  so  well  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  There  is  no  bet^r  ground  in 
the  oountry  for  testing  the  merits  of  puppies,  but  unfortunaUily  Bred- 
wardine  is  such  a  long  drive  from  Herdord,  that  it  deters  many 
owners  from  patronising  ths  gathering,  glad  as  tht<y  otherwise  wonld 
be  to  participate  in  such  trials  as  those  we  get  on  the  celebrated  Hall 
Court  Meadows.  The  Bredwardine  St.  Leger,  with  an  original  entry 
of  forty-five  subscribers,  brought  twenty-one  out  of  that  number  to 
slips,  the  contest  resulting  in  a  division  between  Mr  F.  Bach's 
Bohemian  Qirl  and  Mr  G.  Roberi's  Ribbon  Qirl,  and  the  first-namnd 
struck  me  as  being  the  beet  puppy  in  the  stake.  The  Weston  Cup  fall 
to  Rocketer,  whose  fine  pace  was  maiuly  instiumental  in  euabling  him 
to  soore  the  win  for  his  popular  owner.  Notwithstanding  the  draw- 
backs I  have  referred  to,  1  anticipate  that  next  season  the  meeting 
will  show  a  great  improvement,  as  extra  exertions  will  be  used  to 
obtain  a  good  entry  for  the  SL  Leger. 

The  Marham  Meeting  always  commands  its  shars  of  patronage^ 
and  year  after  year  we  confidently  look  forward  to  some  grand  trials 
over  the  renowned  Marham  Smeeth.  The  present  anniversary  waa 
rather  interfered  with  by  the  disagreeable  weather,  but  this  state  of 
affairs  did  not  seem  to  prejudice  the  attendance,  which  was  very  great, 
fully  300U  persons  being  on  the  ground  on  Wednesday,  a  third  of  whom 
were  on  horseback.  The  Squire  was,  ss  usual,  on  the  field,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  "mouuted  division,"  but  with  all  his  vigour  it 
was  at  times  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  during  tfaa 
progress  of  some  of  the  courses  they  became  as  ulxquitous  as  Uhlans. 
Reverting  to  the  sport,  it  was  throughout  of  the  highest  order,  tba 
West  Norfolk  Cup  bringing  out  several  good  puppies,  prominent  of 
whom  was  Countryman,  who  ran  in  brilliant  form,  and  thus  early 
gave  us  a  taste  of  his  quality  by  disposing  of  his  opponents  very 
easily,  and  ultimately  dividing  the  stake  with  Ucissimns.  Baron  Martin 
and  Rieigniug  Monarch  are  also  worthy  of  mention,  as  both  ran  well 
uutil  they  met  the  winner  and  runner  up,  at  the  end  of  the  stake.  The 
Tally  Ho  Stakes  for  all  ages  resulted  in  a  division,  Mr  R.  Todd's 
Tranmire  being  a  participator.  He  was  a  good  periormer,  but  I 
regret  to  add  he  is  now  dead,  having  been  killed,  while  at  exerdsa,  by 
a  passing  train.  The  Marham  Cap  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Salter's 
Saltan,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  ran  up  for  the  West  Norfolk  Cap 
in  the  previous  season. 

The  South  Lincolnshire  (Holbeech)  Meeting  comprised  its  osual 
programme  of  four  sixteeus.  and  Mr  J.  Codling,  the  secretary,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  all  filled.  The  ground  was  in  capital  order, 
hares  were  plentiful,  and  the  sport  was  enjoyed  by  a  very  large  cotn- 
l^py  eaoh  day.  The  first  South  Lincolnshire  Cup,  which  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  a  metropolitan  courser,  was  the  present  one,  being  »  on  cleverly  by 
Mr  Crick's  Poll.  Mr  Cloudesdale  was  rewarded  for  his  pluck  in  coming 
all  the  way  from  the  Lake  district,  by  landing  ths  Holbeaoh  Town  Cup 
with  his  smart  and  clever  bitch  Coldstream,  who,  in  running  through 
the  ^Kke,  defeated,  amongst  others,  Mr  T.  C.  Smith's  Chouette,  and 
the  Holbeaoh  Marsh  Leger,  for  dog  puppies,  was  secured  by  Mr 
Stevenson's  Schoolfellow,  who,  in  the  third  round,  met  and  defeated  a 
good  public  periormer  in  Birdcatcber.  Mr  Crawley's  Mannion  won 
the  Leadenball  Plate ;  and  the  Wbaplode  Cup  fell  to  Mr  J.  Qrimsbaw's 
Flirting  LiK,  who  ran  like  a  clever  greyhound.  One  great  feature  at 
this  meeting  is,  the  important  fact  to  subscribers,  that  no  deductions 
are  made  from  the  stakes  for  expenses,  in  addition  to  which  the  prlxee 
are  enriched  with  added  moneys,  cups,  &o. 

The  important  Altcar  Club  Meeting  next  demands  attention,  and 
although  there  has  been  a  general  falling  off  throughout  the  oountry  in 
the  number  of  runners  for  produce  stakes,  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  an 
exception  to  the  rule  here,  for  out  of  the  156  entered  in  the  Sefton  and 
Croxteth  Stakes,  eighty  youngsters  contended  for  the  two  prizes.  The 
celebration  of  the  meeting  was  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  the  per- 
formance of  several  of  the  puppies  was  watched  with  great  interest,  as, 
among  the  dogs,  were  Strike-a-Ligbt  and  Lightning,  joint  winners 
of  the  North  Lancashire  Stakes,  at  the  Ridgway  Club  Meeting,  and  also 
Law  and  Sportsman,  who  ran  well  in  the  same  stake.  Among  the 
bitches  were  Chameleon,  winner  of  the  Ladies'  Plate  at  Amesbnry, 
Jauntiness,  who  divided  the  South  Lancasbirs  Stakes  at  Lytham,  and 
several  others  of  note.  The  Sefton  Stakes  Law' placed  to  tlie  credit  o{ 
Mr  W.  J.  Legh,  by  defeating  Mr  Brocklebank's  Banquet  in  the  deciding 
course.  It  was  gratifying  to  everyone  to  see  Mr  B.  Heywood  Jones  in 
such  force:  as  Jewess  won  the  Croxteth  Stakes  from  Lord  Sefton's 
Spirit,  and  the.  same  gentleman  secured  the  Altcar  Club  Cap  with  bis 
smart  greyhound  Junior  Lord ;  and  thirteen  courses,  won  right  off  the 
reel  by  the  representatives  of  the  Lark  Hill  Kennel,  must  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Amos.  Lord  Stair  bad  some  consolation  for  his 
bad  luck  in  his  very  clever  puppy  Stand-by  being  put  by  a  bad  decision 
when  meeting  Law,  the  subsequent  winner  of  the  stake,  by  Supplement  s 
victory  in  the  Molynenx  Cup,  Mr  Lister's  Caithness  being  the  runner 
np.    Mr  Xijster,  I  may  mention,  had  s  strong  team  at  the  meeting,  and 
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it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention,  that  nine  out  of  the  eleven  papplee  who 
were  mnnuig,  were  sons  or  daughters  of  old  Chloe.  The  kennel,  how- 
eTer,  waa  less  formidable  than  aaual,  and  it  was  asking  too  much  of 
Chameleon  to  oome  again,  with  only'a  fortnight's  rest  aftur  her  hard 
running  at  Amesbur;,  although  she  displayed  her  excellence  bj 
winning  three  courses.  Lord  oeftua  led  off  in  brilliant  Htyle,  all  bis 
eight  dog  puppies  in  the  Sefton  Stakes,  winning  their  first  courses; 
bat  hiR  reign  was  only  brief,  for  they  disappeared  like  snuw  in  sun- 
shine in  the  ties.  In  the  Cruxteth  Stakes  hia  Lordbhip's  team  waa 
more  formidable,  for  Spirit  succeeded  in  running  second,  but  the 
fxct  that  herfuur  kennel  companions  were  beaten  in  the  firat  ruuud,  de- 
tracted somewhat  from  the  form.  Mr.  fiorron  sent  a  detachment  from 
his  kennel,  but  none  of  them  ran,  owing  to  a  melancholy  and  fatal 
accident  to  his  old  and  faithful  trainer,  who  was  killed  by  a  train  close 
to  Formby  station,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  meeting.  Mr  J.  J. 
Moors  judged  the  meeting  for  the  first  time. 

The  management  of  tne  Border  Duion  brought  off  their  present 
season's  meeting  under  an  entirely  new  lease.  In  former  years  it  has 
beeD  the  custom  to  hold  the  fixture  the  first  week  in  the  Mew  Year. 
Qame,  however,  g»t  so  scarce  (the  annual  battues  at  Nethnrby 
coming  off  six  weeks  or  so  anterior  to  the  meeting),  that  it  yearly 
became  a  great  difficulty  to  complete  the  card  of  a  sixty-four,  a  thirty- 
two,  and  a  sixteen  in  three  days,  and  the  climax  came  when  in 
January,  1870,  a  fourth  day  was  required.  An  occurrence  like  this 
could  hardly  bs  anything  but  damaging  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 
great  gathering,  and  the  committee  at  iMt  judiciously  conceived  the 
Idea  (X  soliciting  Sir  Frederick  Graham,  the  lord  of  tbe  manor,  to 
allow  them  the  privilege  of  holding  the  meeting  some  time  in  Novem- 
ber, and  prior  to  the  covert  shooting  takiug  place.  Sir  Frederick  in  the 
most  handsome  manner  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Tinning  and  his 
co-workers,  and  the  present  season's  meetiog  resulted  in  being  fixed 
for  November  15,  16,  and  17.  The  Netherby  Cup,  by  the  way,  fell 
eight  short  of  its  complem  ent  of  sixty-four,  but  the  general  results  of 
the  meeting,  nnder  its  new  auspices,  cannot  but  teud  to  render  the 
Border  Union  a  still  more  important  event  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
leash.  The  frost,  which  early  made  its  appearance  this  season,  threatened 
to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  running,  if  not  cause  a  postponement; 
in  fact,  so  severe  was  the  visitation  of  the  Ice  King  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  concluding  day  of  the  running,  that  a  start  was  positively 
out  of  the  question  till  after  noon.  As  usual,  we  had  a  heap  M 
craclm  in  the  Netherby  Cup,  and  for  once  the  talent  succeeded  in 
spotting  the  lately  winner,  who  eventually  turned  up  in  Mr.  Carmthers's 
oelebrated  OataclyBm.  "The  short  price  of  7  to  1  and  8  to  1  was  at 
once  accepted  about  the  Scotch  flyer  winning  outright,  whilst  the  luug 
figure  of  100  to  1  went  begging  about  Luoerina  (since  dead),  wbodivided 
the  honours  with  Mr  Carmthers's  bitch.  The  crack  very  early  gave 
promise  of  disappointing  her  admirers  for  the  hundredth  time,  as  the 
way  in  which  she  rushed  about  in  her  second  and  third  ooursee  was 
Muple  evidence,  very  few  consequently  thought  her  a  safe  thing  un  the 
third  day  of  the  meeting,  more  especially  as  the  ground  was  in  a  state 
of  tiardoeas  through  frost,  particularly  distasteful  to  her.  The  bitch's 
detractors,  however,  were  for  once  in  error,  as  the  way  in  which  she 
•oooessively  bowled  over  Master  Birnie  and  Newton  was  a  treat  to  see; 
indeed,  no  greyhound  could  have  gone  steadier  and  faster  than  did 
Cataclysm  oiWiat  hard  frosty  ground.  The  next  best  performers,  after 
Luoerina,  were  Newton  (who  upset  Cavalier,  with  odds  agaiuat  him,  in 
grand  style).  Master  Bimie  (who  did  the  same  thing  with  Sarah  Ann), 
and  Macoeth.  The  Tenants'  Purse,  of  thirty-two  puppies,  was  divided 
between  the  best  deserving  in  the  stake,  Mr  Briggs's  Blarney,  by 
Patent  out  of  Kitty  Malone,  and  Mr  A.  Walker's  Woodcraft,  who  ran 
up  for  the  Puppy  Stake  at  Kelso,  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Blarney 
early  showed  her  superiority  to  everything  else  in  pace,  cleverness, 
aod  gameness,  and  bong  about  the  beet  puppy  seen  out  in  the  North 
ttiia  peaaon,  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  kennel  of 
tb«  popular  Lancashire  courser.  The  Mosstroopers'  PUte,  of  sixteen 
all-ages,  was  divided  between  Mr  G.  Carruthers'  Canzonette,  and  Mr 
Biaumg's  Blairgowrie,  both  performing  well. 

In  Ireland  sumo  ^od  sport  was  provided  at  the  Leinster  Club 
Meeting,  the  Champion  Stake  being  won  by  Mr  Q.  J.  Alexander's 
Happy  Death,  beating  Sir  Capel  Motynoux's  Laurel  Leaf,  and  at  the 
Limerick  Club  gathering,  the  St.  Leger,  with  a  silver  challenge  cup 
for  puppjee,  was  won  by  Mr  Hunter,  his  Tilly  Slowboy  and  Tourterella 
liciug  fint  and  second. 

The  Newmarket  Champion  Meeting  has  achieved  a  position  in 
the  coursing  world  pre-eminently  its  own,  and  second  only  to  the 
Waterloo,  so  far  as  popularity  is  concerned.  This  season,  however,  it 
experienced  such  a  reverse,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  hares,  that  unless 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  are  made  owners  will  not  bo  deluded  into 
taking  entries  with  the  prospect  of  such  dragging,  wearying  sport  as 
we  oxperioDced  on  two  days.  The  fact  becomes  patent  to  any  unpre- 
jndiccd  person,  that,  judging  by  the  last  meeting,  the  management 
most  either  reduce  their  programme  or  find  more  game.  I  may 
meotion,  however,  that  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Links,  where 
fur  was  scarcer  than  in  any  other  pai^  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  forms,  was  Shot  over  a  few  days  after  the  meeting,  and  hares  wore 
plentiful  enough  then,  more  than  a  hundred  being  killed  where  we 
could  not  find  one.  'This  fact  speaks  for  itself,  for  the  bares  must 
have  been  intentionally  driven  off.  This  failure  was  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  the  prospects  of  the  mivting  wore  of  the  moat  brilliant 
WMrif  tios,  the  Puppy  Stake,  as  usual,  producing  a  deal  of  heavy 


speculation,  many  books  on  the  event  being  opened  months  beforehand. 
On  our  arrival  at  Newmarket,  it  was  found  that  Fansy,  who  ran  in  Dr 
HowBon's  nomination,  was  the  favourite  at  100  to  8,  Eclipse  being 
invested  on  at  two  points  more,  while  at  100  to  5  each,  Dora,  Prioress, 
and  Suspicion,  were  backed,  and  both  Countrymen  and  Policy  found 
supporters  at  100.  to  4.  Pretender  at  the  outset  was  backed  at 
100  to  8,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  after  winning  his  first  course, 
100  to  2  was  offered  against  him ;  and  even  when  in  the  last  eight 
11  to  1  was  obtainable  about  his  chance.  The  Champion  Stakes,  as 
usual,  brought  together  a  lot  of  good  puppies,  and  in  addition  to  those 
who  saw  the  end  of  the  stake,  Countryman,  Bessie,  Dora,  Deodora'a 
Daughter,  Periection,  Suspicion,  Cutty  Sark,  Prioreas,  and  Prince 
Charlie,  were  no  doubt  above  the  average.  Pretender's  forward 
position  was  gained  entirely  by  speed  and  stamina,  as  he  was  very 
hard  run,  but  won  all  hia  couraes  like  a  first-class  greyhonnd,  his  easy 
overthrow  of  the  much  fancied  Whittle  being  particularly  meritorious. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  sensational  course  of  the  meeting,  odds 
of  5  to  2  and  8  to  1  being  freely  laid  on  the  Irish  representntive,  who, 
however,  was  virtually  never  in  it  with  the  fawn.  I  may  mention 
here,  that,  since  the  meeting,  Mr  Puuchard  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  purchase  of  Pretender,  to  represent  hia  own  nomination  in  the 
Waterloo  Cup.  Fancy,  who  divided  the  stake  with  him,  showed  good 
pace,  and  this  essential  quality  secured  her  the  course  with  Country- 
man, the  spin  being  a  very  short  and  unlucky  one  for  the  loser. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  however,  Mr.  Clark  thought  ao 
little  of  Fancy  that  he  sold  her  to  Mr  W.  Looker  for  a  hundred  pounda. 
Club  Tail  being  thrown  in  to  sweeten  the  bar^in.  In  the  All-aged 
Stakes  Saudridge  proved  himself  an  extraordinary  game  good  grey- 
hound, and  but  for  the  terrific  courses 'in  the  third  and  fourth  rounds 
he  would  have  beaten  HusicaL  Eventually  Patentee  and  Musical 
divided,  and  both  are  undoubtedly  good  greyhounds,  but  too  deficient 
iu  pace  to  rank  in  the  highest  class;  but  to  Musical  fell  the  honour  of  , 
beating  both  Pensive  and  Pauline.  The  Irish  doga  out  a  sorry  figure 
at  the  meeting,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  several  of  the  strangers, 
Mr  East's  Eclipse,  who  came  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
whose  friends  insisted  would  carry  all  before  him,  being  completely 
snuffed  out.  Despite  the  fine  condition  in  which  their  trainer  brought 
out  Lnshington  and  High  Arch  they  could  do  nothing,  and  might  as 
well  have  remained  at  Northallerton  for  any  chance  of  success  they 
possessed  at  Newmarket.  Mr  Bland  took  the  chair  each  night  at  the 
Rutland  Arms  Hotel,  and  conducted  the  hnsincss  with  his  usual  tact  and 
ability.  Since  the  meeting  I  regret  to  say  that  death  has  taken  from 
us  Mr.  Stebbing,  the  respected  proprietor  of  that  well-known  hotel. 
Considering  the  large  amount  of  money,  £168,  deducted  from  the 
stakes  for  expenses,  Mr.  Warwick  might  have  been  provided  with 
better  cattle,  i  should  have  thought,  iu  such  a  horsey  town  as  New- 
market. I  can  take  my  leave  of  the  meeting,  hoping  next  season  to 
find  the  immense  crowd  of  horsemen  more  under  control  than  they  were, 
and  that  the  game  "difficulty  "  by  that  time  will  have  disappeared. 

The  Bridckirk  Meeting,  one  of  the  moat  popular  of  the  Cumber- 
land gatherings,  was  the  moat  mysterious  affair  known  for  years, 
owing  to  the  many  changes  in  the  list  of  nominators  before  the  day 
of  entry,  a  circumstance  which  must  have  played  havoc  with  the 
"  books  of  speculators.  Finally,  the  card  included  a  lot  of  the  most 
moderate  grey  hounds  ever  brought  out  at  the  "  Tamities, "  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Waywarden,  Confldeuce,  Cavalier,  Cyclone,  and  Baffler, 
very  fuw  of  the  others  were  known  to  fame.  Youngsters  were  in 
force,  there  being  no  fewer  than  thirteen  out  of  the  thirty-two  com- 

S rising  the  stake.  The  running  in  the  first  round  was  almost  entirely 
evoid  of  interest,  if  we  except  the  trials  between  Waywarden  and 
Cyclone,  the  former  showing  pace  each  time,  but  not  being  steady 
and  clever  enough  for  the  Scotch  dog,  who  equalised  things  twice  with 
the  handy  manner  in  which  he  used  his  teeth,  and  then  was  drawn. 
Waywarden  next  round  met  Confidence,  who,  after  a  no-go,  succeeded 
in  getting  the  verdict,  of  what  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  very 
unaatiafactory  triaL  The  Denton  Hall  crack,  after  having  quite 
enough  todo  to  ehake  off  Chilled  Water,  got  so  dreadfully  punished  in  the 
course,  that  she  was  drawn  next  round,  in  favour  of  Warkworth,  who 
before  had  beaten  Cavalier,  with  odds  against  him,  very  cleverly. 
Finally,  Master  Bimie  and  Warkworth  divided  the  etaks,  each  gaining 
their  forward  position  by  sheer  merit,  eapeoially  Mr  Wilaou's  dog,  who 
sustained  a  great  amount  of  puuishmenU  Amongst  the  puppies  com- 
peting in  the  stake,  the  best  was  Bessie  Barton,  belonging  to  Ur 
Hutton,  who,  for  an  August  puppy,  accomplished  an  amount  of  hard 
work  somewhat  astonishing,  when  it  is  considered  how  she  had  been 
pfrforming  a  few  days  previously.  This  game  youngster  having  run 
two  courses  at  Hornby,  and  then  being  drawn,  was  sent  the  week  fol- 
lowing to  Heckington,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  she  won  the  Howard 
Stakes  with  a  bracelet  added  for  sixteen  bitch  puppies.  Three  days 
later  on,  she  was  called  upon  for  Bridekirk,  and  there  ran  six  courses, 
at  last  being  defeated  by  Master  Bimie,  after  an  undecided.  An  im- 
provement in  connection  with  the  Bridekirk  Meeting  has  been  men- 
tioned that  being  the  addition  of  a  puppy  stake  of  aixtaen  runners. 
This  would  be  a  wise  resolve,  for  it  does  aeem  rather  ridiculous  to  leave 
eight  doga  etaoding  in  the  Cup  for  the  second  day's  aport. 

It  is  a  groat  pity  that  Mr  B.  W.  Smith,  the  liberal  patron — indeed,  I 
may  say  the  sole  promoter  and  supporter — of  the  Heckington  Meeting, 
cannot  gauge  the  fixture  so  as  not  to  clash  with  the  Newmarket 
gathering,  for  asaurodly,  under  any  other  circumstances,  his  great 
liberality  would  at  ouoe  be  responded  tu  by  the  prmoipal  oouneia.    1 
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may  mention,  for  tboeo  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  meeting 
is  held  over  some  capital  open  ground  close  to  Sheepwash :  Boston, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  acoommodation  and  within  easy  access  by 
rail,  being  made  headquarters.  Hares  are  very  plentiful  and  of  the 
r^bt  sort,  and  the  meeting  is  evidently  gradually  becoming  better 
known,  judging  by  the  number  of  dogs  who  were  sent  from  long 
distances  to  run.  Two  silver  cups  and  a  bracelet  were  added  to  throe 
stakes;  little  or  nothing  is  charged  for  expenses;  and  Mr.  B.  W. 
Smith  spares  nothing  to  improve  the  meeting,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  lat«  severe  frost  ho  had  cartloads  of  carrots 
strewn  about  the  fields  to  feed  the  hares,  which  are  strictly  preserved 
fur  coursing  only.  The  Howard  Stakes  was  won  by  Mr  H.  Button's 
Bessie  Barton,  the  Covent  Garden  Cup  by  Mr  O.  Green's  Harpist,  and 
Six  Hundred  Stake— the  principal  prize — by  Mr  Clark's  Carouser. 
The  owner  of  the  last-named  winner  bails  from  the  Erewash  Valley. 

Passing  over  two  or  three  minor  meetings  of  a  purely  local  character, 
the  Hordley  Gathering  next  commands  attention;  the  Hardwicke 
Cup  having  among  its  entries  Rocketer  and  Premier.  The  last-named 
was  drawn  lame  after  winning  two  courses,  and  Bockcter,  defeating 
Mr  Lcgh's  Lobster,  won  the  stake.  The  Hordley  Stakes,  eight 
runners,  was  secured  by  Ur  J.  E.  Powers's  poppy  Pilgrim,  by  Boancrgea 
out  of  Bertha. 

The  Ridgway  Club  held  their  second  meeting  of  the  scastm  at  a  most 
unfortunate  time,  as  it  clashed  with  the  Brigg  rAonon.  I  think  this 
ought  to  have  been  avoided,  more  eepeeially  as  Hr  Clark,  the  aeetettrj 
of  the  Brigg  Meeting,  is  a  member  of  the  Ridgway  Club,  and  the  last 
named  fixture  was  out  some  time  before  Brigg  one  was  decided  upon. 
Considering  tbe  disadvantage  under  which  it  laboured,  the  Club 
meeting  was  a  very  fair  one,  as  tbe  October  and  January  gatherings 
are  regarded  as  tbe  most  important.  The  weather  was  very  disagreeable 
on  the  first  day,  but  sixty  courses  were  run  off,  so  there  was  plenty  of 
sport;  and  on  the  second  day  the  Trawl  Boat  "  meet"  affordAl  one  of 
the  finest  days'  coursing  imaginable.  A  hint  to  the  keeper  from  the 
right  quarter  has  evidently  had  the  desired  effect,  and  1  hope  we  shall 
hear  no  more  complaints  of  bad  trials,  while  the  Club,  through  tbe 
generosity  of  Colonel  Clifton,  has  such  an  immense  extent  of  ground  to 
choose  from.  The  North  Lancashire  Stakes,  twenty-four  runners,  was 
won  by  Mr  B.  Ueywood  Jones's  Jew  boating  Mr  James  Dunlop's 
Bavenswood  for  the  deciding  course ;  and  the  South  Lancashire,  with 
twenty-eight  runners,  fell  to  Mr.  James  Johnstone's  Jen  de  Main, 
beating  Earl  Stair's  Skirl  i'  the  Pan  in  the  conoluding  trial  The  Clifton 
Cup  was  won  by  Hr  B.  Carruthers's  Cyclone,  and  the  Lytham  Cup  by 
Ur  J.  Gibson's  Gather-In.  Mr.  Briggs  s  celebrated  bitch  was  running 
at  this  meeting,  but  was  drawn  uter  an  nndecided  with  Cyclone, 
and  there  was  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  had  tbe  best 
of  the  spin. 

The  important  Brigg  Meeting  may  be  looked  upon,  in  a  public 
sense,  as  bringmg  the  first  half  of  tbe  coursing  season  to  a  dose ;  and 
it  was  just  at  this  period  that  the  severe  weather  began  to  show 
itself,  warning  us  that  frost  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  field  sports 
generally.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Brigg  Meeting  in  1866,  it  has 
rapidly  risen  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  mo«t  important  in  the  coursing 
calendar,  and  the  late  anniversary  was  eminently  successful.  There 
was  no  lack  of  quality  among  the  competitors,  for  both  all-aged 
greyhounds  and  puppies  numbered  among  tbem  some  of  our  best 
public  performers.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  coursers  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  tbe  presence  of  Mr  J.  Robinson,  of 
Nottingham,  infused  great  spirit  into  the  betting.  For  tbe  Eltiham 
Cup  Cataclysm  was  a  warm  favourite,  6  to  1  being  accepted  freely; 
8  to  1  «as  taken  about  Pauline,  10  to  1  Black  Enight,  aud  12  to  1  each 
Oarlton  and  Letter  T.  During  the  three  days  the  trials  were  of  tbe 
most  legitimate  character,  and  one  thing  is  certain,  that  no  soft  hearted 
greyhound  need  come  to  Brigg,  for  the  Carr  hares  are  sure  to  find  out 
any  weak  place.  Countryman,  the  winner  of  the  Dog  Puppy  Stake, 
was  bred  by  Mr  Johnston,  of  Blackburn,  and  was  bought  at  that  gentle- 
man's sale  of  greyhounds,  at  Aldridge's,  for  the  small  sum  of 
H  guineas,  by  his  present  owner,  Mr  J.  Colman.  He  ran  through  tbe 
stake  grandly,  and  his  overthrow  of  such  greyhounds  as  Lethe  (late 
Little  Stockeri  a  winner  at  the  Thornton  and  Ince  Meetings,  Cleve- 
land, Clown,  Fandango,  and,  finally,  Catadupe,  for  the  piece  of  plate 
given  to  the  joint  winners  of  the  two  puppy  stakes,  stamped  him  as  a 
really  good  greyhound.  Fandango,  from  the  form  he  had  previously 
shown,  was  a  great  favourite,  5  to  1  being  taken  about  him  winning 
the  stake ;  and  to  show  that  little  mistake  bad  been  made  in  his  capa- 
bilities he  ran  a  good  second.  Tbe  performance  of  Catadupe  in  tbe 
Bitch  Puppy  Stake  was  first-class,  more  so  as  it  was  a  notorious  fact 
that  Mr.  Carruthers's  bitch  wns  dead  amiss  on  the  Monday  before  tbe 
meeting.  She  won  all  her  courses  cleverly  and  well,  but  a  little 
deficiency  of  pace  should  give  her  a  greater  chance  in  the  south,  for 
in  Lancashire  she  would  most  likely  get  put  out  by  a  flyer.  In 
tbe  Glsham  Cup  most  of  the  competitors  are  well  known  to  fame, 
including  among  the  runners  Charming  May,  Carlton,  Margrave, 
Cataclysm,  Challenge,  Tranmire,  Protector,  Precentor,  White  Lily, 
Jerry,  and  Black  Knight.  The  winner,  however,  turned  up  in 
Letter  T,  a  puppy  by  Telegram  out  of  Leaf  (sister  to  Lobelia), 
who  won  all  her  courses  in  a  style  not  often  equalled,  and  it  is  some- 
thing surprising  the  successes  that  have  attended  Mr  Legh's  kennel ; 
this  being  an  aSdition  to  the  continued  run  of  good  Inok.  Mr  Legh 
has  been  residing  in  Naples  all  the  winter,  and  has  not  seen  any  of  his 
dogs  obtain  their  victories  this  season.    Star  of  the  South,  who  ran  up 


to  Catadupe,  faurly  outworked  Chameleon ;  and  among  other  oalsfarities 
running  in  the  same  stake,  were  Phyllis,  beaten  by  Ur.  Lister's  bitch  in 
the  second  round.  Latest  News,  Uaraala,  Miss  Sunshine,  Ooissimua. 
and  Charm.  Hares  were  rather  scarce  on  tbe  last  day,  but  Colona 
Astley  informed  the  company  that  be  would  have  a  good  stock  for  them 
next  season.  The  thanks  of  tbe  coursing  community  are  due  to  the 
gallant  colonel  for  tbe  sportsmanlike  Htyle  in  which  he  gives  his  sapport 
to  the  meeting,  granting  the  use  of  his  estate,  as  he  does,  freely  and 
uucouditionally  for  the  sport. 

The  Three  Counties  Meeting,  held  on  December  16th,  was  abruptly 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  frost,  the  three  stakes  being  divided.  The  Ciren- 
cester Club  appears  to  have  lost  all  its  prfgtige,  as  the  meeting  held 
on  December  'ilst  oould  only  prodnoe  twenty-two  runners  for  the  two 
stakes.  The  Worcester  Club  had  a  capital  entry  for  tbe  Thursday  and 
Friday  before  Cnristmas,  but  bard  frost  having  rapidly  set  in,  a  post 
ponement  was  necessary.  The  date  fixed  npon  was  January  26tb  and 
27tb ;  but  frost  once  more  proved  inexorable,  and  nocoursingcoold  take 
place.  Notwithstanding  tbe  prevalence  of  frost  in  every  part  of  the 
ronntry  in  the  first  week  of  the  new  year,  a  slight  break  oiabled  tbe 
Barton  and  Humber  Meeting  to  have  one  day's  coursing  ;  batafl«r  tbe 
visitors  had  been  waiting  four  days,  the  stakes  had  ultimately  to  be 
divided.  Tbe  Irish  Three  Counties  Club  brought  their  meeting  off  on 
tbe  3rd  aud  4th  January  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  Challenge  Cnp, 
thirty-two  runners,  being  won  by  Ur  T.  Norton's  Bob;  and  in  the 
same  country  the  Dunlavin  Club  held  a  meeting  on  the  9th,  when  a 
twenty-four  dog  stake  was  placed  to  tbe  credit  of  Ur.  Kelly's  Fanny. 
Kiug  Frost  having  it  all  his  own  way,  a  further  postponement  of  the 
Burion-on  'I'rent  Club  followed ;  and  the  Altcar  Club  Meeting,  after 
securing  capital  entries,  and  when  all  the  preliminary  business  had 
been  arranged,  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned,  tbe  new  fixture  being 
March  Idth.  Had  tbe  meeting  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  one  of 
the  best  held  for  years,  and  1  can  only  hope  that  the  next  one  will  be 
equally  promising.  A  break  in  the  frost  enabled  the  Quez  Park  Club 
to  hold  their  first  open  meeting  on  the  19th  and  20tb  January,  after  one 
postponement  Tbe  ground  is  really  first-class,  and  the  breed  of  bares 
of  tbe  stoutest,  but  we  found  them  very  scarce ;  there  are,  however,  plenty 
inside  Quex  Park,  which,  by  judixaons  driving,  would  supply  enough 
trials  to  enable  tbe  programme  to  be  increased  to  a  thirty-two  and  a 
,  sixteen  dog  stake.  Captain  Cotton,  the  owner  of  the  property,  expressed 
his  wish  for  an  open  meeting  to  be  held  annually;  and!  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  committee  get  into  fair  working  order,  with  some  one  in 
office  who  imdeistands  the  requisite  duties  recjnired  to  conduct  a  pnblio 
coursing  meeting  properly,  it  will  be  an  eminently  successfnl  under- 
taking. The  Quex  Park  Stakes  brought  out  thirty-two  runners, 
among  them  being  some  really  good  greyhounds;  Mr  W.  Butler's 
Bessie  eventually  turning  out  the  winner ;  Welcome,  a  dog  of  great 
local  reputation,  running  second. 

Owing  to  tbe  weather,  all  the  stakes  at  tbe  Watford  Club  Meeting 
on  tbe  18th  had  to  be  divided  after  running  once  through,  but 
the  following  day  the  Carnarvonshire  open  meeting  was  concluded, 
when  the  Vaynol  Stakes,  twenty-eight  runners,  was  divided  between 
Cbit-Chat,  En  Avant,  and  Lady  Penrhyn.  On  the  same  day  the 
Coole  Cop,  thirty-two  competitors,  was  won  by  Mr  Uassy's  Uer  de 
Glace,  beating  Prince  Patrick  for  the  deciding  course.  The  frost 
having  entirely  disappeared,  coursing  operations  wojs  actively  re- 
sumed, and  both  the  Burton-on-Trent  Olob  and  the  new  meeting 
at  Stoneham  Park,  near  Southampton,  were  commenced  and  flnishe£ 
At  the  former  meeting  the  Paget  Cup  was  divided  between  Ur 
Nadin's  Leo  and  Dr.  Hitchman's  Howard's  Daughter,  tbe  Sinai  Park 
Stakes  for  puppies  being  won  by  Dr.  Hitchman's  Bather  Bare; 
Lord  Henry  Paget's  Perquisite  securing  the  Manor  Stakes.  The 
Leinster  Club  had  another  good  meeting,  and  the  Whyte  Challenge 
Cup,  with  thirty-two  runuers,  was  won  by  Housemaid,  a  daughter  of 
Ridley  and  Hawthorn.  The  Watford  Club,  although  the  frost  again 
threatened,  brought  off  their  meeting,  and  concluded  a  sixteen  and  an 
eight  dog  stake  in  the  day,  Hermit  winning  the  Eaton  Cop;  Iron 
Crown  running  second.     Further  north  the  frost  again  set  m   with 

Sreat  severity,  and  a  similar  fate  which  befel  tbe  Ridgway  Club  January 
[eeting  last  year,  overtook  it  this.  This  was  very  unfortunate,  as  the 
mectiuK  promised  to  be  of  unusoal  interest,  as  fifty  puppies  were 
entered  for  the  United  North  aud  South  Lancashire  Stakes,  ana  twenty- 
four  and  twenty  all-aged  respectively  in  the  Lytham  and  Clifton  Cups. 
There  being  no  prospect  of  the  weather  "  giving,"  the  meeting  was 
postponed  to  February  23rd.  The  Ardroraan  Club  Meeting  resulted  in 
a  division,  after  being  extended  to  three  days,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
hares.  By  a  piece  of  good  lock  the  Ludham  postponed  meeting  was 
brought  off  on  tbe  26th  and  27th  January,  when  coursing  all  over  the 
country  was  impracticable.  Bessie  followed  up  her  Quex  Park  success 
by  winning  the  East  Norfolk  Stakes,  Ur  J.  W.  Hill's  Harriet  being 
second  to  her ;  Mr.  B.  Hcwiiu  securing  tbe  St.  Leger  for  all  ages  with 
Real  Cement.  It  was  certainly  very  remarkable  that  the  meeting  oonld 
bo  held,  and  the  novel  feature  of  skating  and  sliding  being  participated 
in  on  the  dykes  and  ponds  while  coursing  was  proceeding  in  close 
proximity  will  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  state  the  ground  must 
have  been  in. 

Mr  Warwick  has  again  been  appointed  judge  of  the 
Waterloo  Meeting,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  he  has 
filled  that  important  ofiBce  ever  since  he  oommenced  the 
honourable  duty  in  Cauaradzo's  year,  1861.    It  .is  almost 
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needlees  to  say  thafc  he  still  holds  the  oonfidence  of  the 
ooursine  public ;  and  tJiis  feet  cannot  be  more  forcibly  illus- 
trated than  by  the  list  of  votes  for  the  several  candidates 
for  the  office  this  year.  Mr  Warwick  completely  distanced 
his  compeers  with  a  grand  total  of  38  first  and  1  second 
votes;  Mr  Haybeing  next  on  the  Ust  with  2  firsts  and  13 
seconds.  Mr  Wentworth,  who  is  gradually  becoming  more 
popular  every  day,  ran  the  Scotch  judge  very  close,  with  1 
first  and  13  seconds,  the  remainder  bemg  in  the  following 
order  on  the  list :  Mr.  SpaSbrd,  1  first  and  3  seconds  ;  Mr 
Boolton,  one  of  each ;  Mr  Bennett,  4  seconds ;  and  Mr 
Moore,  1  second.  Mr  Warwick,  I  may  mention,  commenced 
his  career  as  a  coursing  judge  at  the  Baschurch  (Salop)  Meet- 
ing, in  1851,  and  has  gradually  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  difierence  which  the  rapid  transit 
by  railway  has  given  to  the  occupation  of  a  coursing  judge, 
»a  compared  to  the  old  coaching  days,  I  may  mention  that 
Mr  Warwick  officiated  at  Bridekirk,  in  Cumberland,  and  was 
•at  Lamboume  Comer,  ready  to  judge  the  Ashdown  Meet- 
ing, next  morninK  at  a  quarter-past  ten.  Some  idea  of  the 
"  wear  and  tear  of  such  travelling  will  be  formed  when  it 
is  considered  the  distance  traversed  was  475  miles.  A  won- 
derful day's  work  done  by  Mr  Warwick  occurs  to  me,  when 
I  saw  him  judge  the  great  coursing  touraament  at  Ames- 
bury — Altcar  Club  vereii^  The  World — when  he  decided 
fifty-four  courses  on  Tanner's  Down,  and  in  fifteen  consecu- 
tive trials  rode  over  the  hill  away  for  the  gorse,  and,  strange 
to  say,  every  one  of  these  stout  hares  fell  a  victim  to  her 
pursuers  within  a  short  distance  of  the  covert.  Throughout 
this  extraordinary  day's  sport  it  was  computed  that  Mr 
Warwick  rode  no  less  than  130  miles,  having  five  horses  for 
the  task.  The  most  days  ever  judged  by  Mr  Warwick  in 
one  campaign  were  104;  and  even  this  would  have  been 
beaten  this  season,  from  the  number  of  appointments  he  had, 
had  the  weather  remained  open. 


SALES  OF  OaETHOUHBS  SUBINa  THE  TEAS  1870. 

At  Au>hidoe'8,  St.  Martui'b  Lake,  Jan.  L 

Thk  Propektt  of  Mk  Charles  Kiuob. 

SapH/ig: 

Bbte  Dog,  hy  Ouanntee— Sister  to   Wild  Wave ;    May  1 

Mr  Allison 

Blur  Bitek,  ditto,  ditto Mr  DanTilIe 

Red  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Beresford 

RrdBitck.  ditto,  ditto Mr  Punchard 

Hrimdied  Bi£ek  by  Anchor — AoliieTemeDt;  May  2.. .Mr  Ingersohl 

t'toen  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Ingersohl 

White  and  black  Dog,  by  Gaaraotue— Grace ;  Feb.  2U..Ur  Pauchard 

^ade  and  uthite  Dug,  ditto,  ditto    Mr  Hardy 

Brmdled and  tchite  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Allison 

BrituOedand  whitf  Dog,  ditto,  nitlo   Mr  Pnnohard 

iVItite  and  black  Dug,  ditto,  dilto Mr  logersobl 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Hardy 

The  PnuPBRTT  of  a  Qbmtlruan. 

Fawn  and  ichite  BUch,  bv  Gabriel — Jeopardy Mr  Swaleridge 

favm  Bitch,  by  UabrinI— Sister  to  Wild  Wave Mr  BriKht 

Blue  Dog  Sapling,  by  Felix — biloli  by  Gabriel  Mr  Danville 

At  Aldridoe's,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Jan.  IS. 
The  Property  of  Dr.  Hosford. 
SapliHg$, 
Brindled  Bitch,  by  Hookey  Walker— Lillabolero;  Mar.  la...Mr  Ca«h 

B>-indted  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto    Mr  Condon 

Fava  and  iMlf  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Banks 

Bedaodtehiie  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto    Mr  Cash 

Red  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Pattmau 

Block  BitA  by  Saracen -Diaua ;  April  19 Mr  Smith 

Rc't  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Fuller 

Faina  and  white  Bitch,  by  Hookey  Walker— Ivy ;  Feb.  28 

Mr  Condon 
Firtt  Sea$on. 
SearkI  Otraman,  f  b,by  Hookey  Walker — Lillabolero... Mr  Banks 
Second  Seaion. 

Becale,  bd  b,  by  Hookey  Walker — Vengeance Mr  Clutterbuck 

The  Pkopebtt  op  a  Orntleuak  in  Sussex. 
Hamberaaier  (late  Drrweulwater),  by  M  U8t«rd — Fairwuter 

Mr  Wilmott 

JA./I,  f  w  d,  by  Pilot— Likely Mr  Banks 

/',.««  Bitch  jmp,  by  Uumbrrwater— Eftte  Flynn Hr  Hanks 
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White  a»d  Nack  Dog  pup,  by  Black  Prince — Horteose  ...Mr  Keeler 

Blue  Bitch  pui>,  by  Mark— Sea  Queen   Mr  Fairliall 

Red  Bitch  tapting,  by  Huaiberwater— Humming  Bird...Mr  Fairball 
The  I'KoPEBTr  of  the  late  Mr  D.  Kent. 

Eveiung  Star  (brood  bitch),  f  w,  by  Beacuu— Eva  Mr  Price 

Daai  Star,  f  w  d,  by  Samuel— Evening  Star    Mr  Jackson 

Dab  in  the  Ege,bk  w  bp,by  Tornado — Evening  Star Mr  Cash 

Daybreak,  bk  b  p,  by  Tornado — Evening  Star Mr  Price 

Black  and  white  Dogpup,  by  Tornado — Evening  Star... Mr  M'lutosh 
Sigiliitgt. 

White  Bitch,  by  Patent — Evening  Star MrGrimshaw 

Red  cfnd  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr  M'Intosh 

Black  and  white  Dog,  by  King  Death— Sister  to  Dundee...Mr  Cash 

Brindled  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto '. Mr  Banks 

The  Property  op  a  Qrntlbhan. 

Bess,  bk  b,  by  Shakespeare— Stella   Mr  Wilmott 

Saplings.  • 

Red  Dog,  by  Badng  Hopfactor— Bettelheim ;  Jan.  2 Mr  Wallis 

BrindkdDog,  by  Locum  Tenens— Lady  Agnes Mr  Wolfe 

Monarch,  rd,  by  Harksr — Bella  Mr  Mahouey 

Smder,  r  d,  ditto,  ditto Mr  DunviUe 

Gipsg  Qaeen,  r  b,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Smith 

First  Stasoa. 
iferetrix,  r  b,  by  Hookey  Walker   Mr  Mahoney 

Second  Season. 
Mystery,  by  King  Death— Knight Mr  Wilmott 

Brood  Bitches. 

Water  Lily,  by  Bright  Chanticleer — Boadioea    Mr  Dnnville 

Wild  Briar,  I  b,  by  MusUrd— Fly    Sir  John  Tyrrell 

Pimries. 

Fawn  Dog,  by  Hard  Cash— Water  Lily Mr  Cash 

Fawn  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Cash 

Black  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Cash 

At  Aldridoe's,  St.  MARnN's  Lane,  Jan.  29. 
The  Property  op  Mb.  Mould. 
Ticiet  of  Leave  (stud  dog),  r,  by  Bridegroom — Shepherdess 

Mr  Smith 
Brood  Bitches. 

Mtddof  Athol,  t,  by  Tnllocbgorum — Bessie  Mr  Sadler 

Alirtk,  r,  by  Beveller  II. — Veritas  Mr  Qace 

Second  Season, 

Sea  SerjMiat,  t  d,  by  Good  Idea — Ijessie  Graham Mi' Junes 

Prima  Donna,  r  b,  by  Drum  Major — Annie  Lisle Mr  Groom 

First  Season. 

My  Outlaw,  f  d,  by  Ticket-of-Leave — Peacebreaker  Mr  Cash 

My  Plague,  bk  d,  by  Ticket-of-Leave — Fly Mr  Punchard 

Sister  to  Miss  Brisk,  by  My  Idea— Brisk Mr  Smith 

Saplings. 

Fawn  and  white  Dog,  by  Jem  Mace — Alice;  Jan.  6 Mr  Cash 

Black  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Pnncbard 

While  and /awn  Bitch,  by  Bonus — Busy  Bee;  Jan.  4 Mr  Cash 

Black  and  wldte  Dog,  by  My  Idea— Wild  Se«;  Feb.  18 

Mr  C.  F.  Allison 

B>ack  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto    Colonel  Hathom 

Black  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Loder 

Blue  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  A.  Allison 

Fawn  Dog,  by  Ticlcet-of-Leave— My  Thinking;  May  7.. .Mr  Cash 

White  and/aum  Dog.  ditto,  ditto    Mr  Peacock 

Aotm  attd white  Dog,  by  My  Idea— Curlew;  March  9 

Mr  C.  F.  Allison 

Blue  mtch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Purser 

^({A'tci,  by  Ticket-of-Leave— Sally;  June  4  Mr  Punchard 

Red  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Groom 

The  Property  op  a  Gentubman. 
Mignonette  (sapIingX  r  w  b,  by  Deerfoot — Bess ;  Feb.  2 

Mr  ManhaU 

Manfiower  (sapling),  f  w  b,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Morlcy 

Urtenveil  (second  season),  by  Calabaroono— Ganzeveil 

Mr  Brown 

Lively  Bal  (6ret  season),  by  David — Sophia Mr  Humphreys 

At  the  same  sale  three  saplings  by  Hookey  Walker— Oreen- 
veil  realised  20^  guineas,  and  two  by  Tullochgornm — Gauze- 
veil,  16J  guineas.  __^__ 

At  Messrs  Lucas  and  Co.'8  REPosrrORY,  Liverpool,  Fee.  15. 
The  Property  of  Mr  John  Spinks. 
Master  Damd  (stud  dog),  bk,  by  David — Lady  Clara...Mr  Morgan 
Brood  Bitches. 

Sea  Sprite,  bd,  by  Sea  Foam- Sea  Girl    Sir  C.  Molyneni 

Mrs  Lee,  be,  by  Seacombe — Loo  Lou  Mr  Sands 

Sea  l^pU,  bd,  by  Sea  Foam— Malibrau; Mr  Langley 

Sea  Water,  r,  by  Bridegroom — Lady  Soltvay    Mr  Horspool 

Sea  Bride,  w  br,  by  Seacombe — I.uo  Loo Mr  Lanton 
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Becond  Seoton.  G$. 

Sea  Se^,  r  b,  by  Usster  Dftvid— Sea  Oirl Mr  L»Dgley  1} 

First  Season. 

Sea  Wave,  r  b,  by  Harker — Sea  Girl Mr  Burton  1 

Sea  Pearl,  bd  b,  by  Ridley-  Sea  Bipple  Mr  Langley  1} 

The  Fbopebty  of  Uk.  G.  R  Sauhdebs. 

&wcy  Jane,  f  b,  by  Cauld  Kail— Achievemeat    HrRownee  7} 

Sh/rocket,  bk  d,  by  Racing  Hopfactor — Santa  Marguerite 

Mr.  Bawlinnon  1 

Swiflshot,  I  d,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Sands  1 

WniU  tmdblaci  Dog,  by  Romaiice— Sympathy    Mr  Hyslop  1 

Sweetheart  (late  Be  Geutle  Hary),  by  Claosman — Bitter  Beer 

Mr  Pearson.  2 
Scotland's  Beauty  (late  Belle  of  the  Hall),  by  Beokfprd— Lady 

Molway Mr  J.  Oibeoa  H 

Santa  Margtierite,  by  Armstrong  Oun — Whipcord Mr  Burton  1 

Three  saplings  from  the  samo  kennel  by  Caald  Kail— Sveot 
Briar  realised  32^  guiusas. 

The  Pbopertt  of  Mb  Q.  HoitapooL. 

BbKk  Dog,  by  Canld  Kail— Caller  On   Mr  Oldfield  6 

BriniUed  andw/tiie  JBUck,  by  King  Death— Beasie  Bell 

Mr  Alexander  6 

Black  Dog,  by  Ewesdale— Henrietta Mr  Alexander  10 

The  Fbofebtt  of  Mb  C.  J.  Chb88bybe. 
First  Season. 

Chaste,  by  Patent — Purity  Mr  Adam  1 

Cjgeiw,  by  Degree— Busy  Body   MrLanton  8 

The  PkOPEBTX  of  a  GEltTLElIAH. 

Rue  and  iMte  Sa/iUng,  by  Barker— Sea  Pink Mr  Keating  8^ 

At  the  Globe  Inn,  Lonotown,  Noveubeb  14. 
Saplings. 

Fawn  Bitch,  by  Jacob— Wigton  Lass,  July MrM.  Brown  2 

/'own  ami  uAiteBitcA,  ditto,  ditto    Mr  M.  Brown  4^ 

/bum  aiui  toAtte  Z>o;,  by  Jacob— Dangerous,  April.,.Mr  Boutledge  7 

Pif>pies. 

Real  Water,  r  b,  by  Running  Water— Annie  Laurie...Mr  M'lntosh  7 

limning  Stream,  i  d,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  M.  Brown  48 

Second  Season. 

Rachel,  f  b,  by  Jacob — Dangerous Mr  Amot  11^ 

Co«  &a<er,  f  rt,  ditto,  ditto   Mr  Bell  4^ 

Accident,  i  d,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Marshall  6| 

Brood  Bitch. 

Wigton  Lass,  f  w  b,  by  Ewesdale — Dangerous  Mr  Smart  9^ 

Running  Stream  was  subsequently  sold  to  Lord  Lurgan  for  60  gs. 

At  Eenilwobth,  on  Dec.  7. 

The  Fbofebtt  of  the  late  Mb  W.  Page. 

Linda  (second  season)  bk  b^  by  Little  Wonder — Lola  Montez     ...  6 

Saplings. 

Blue  Dog,  by  Rocket — Oxford  Lass Mr  J.  Butchiugs  6 

Red  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Byrd  8 

White  and  Blue  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto    Mr  Gunn  8^ 

WhiUand  Blue  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  J.  Hutobings  4 

At  Alobidoe's,  St.  Mabtin's  Lane,  Vkc  10. 

The  Fbopebty  of  Mb  Clabe. 

SttpHngs. 

Black  Bitch,  by  Brigadiei^-Boyal  Seal ;  Jan.  24 Mr  Puncbard  26 

Black  Dug,  ditto,  ditto   Mr  Rayner  17 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr  East  16 

Mack  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Punchard  21 

Red  and  uihite  Dog,  diito,  dXiU>  Mr.  Punchard  27 

Red  and  tplttte  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Looker  82 

Black  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Bateman  35 

Red  Bitch,  by  Breadalbane  -  Country  Dance ;  Jan.  26...Mr  Bayner    22 

RedBitch,  ditto,  ditto MrMorgan  14 

iBack  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Ginger  80 

.Bfact ffite*,  ditto,  ditto    :. MrMorgan  18 

Brindled  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto    Mr  Punchard  40 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Wansborough  9 

Brindled  Bitch,  by  Patent— Trovatore ;  Jan.  81  Mr  Punchard  87 

Faum  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto    Mr  Garlick  36 

Red  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr  O'Donnell  21 

BrtndledDog,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Punchard  46 

Black  Bitch,  by  Strange  Idea — Rambling  Hoppiokcr;  Feb.  4 

Mr  Punchard  20 

Blaek  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Looker  17 

Blue  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr  O'Donnell  31 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Dr.  Hitchman  18 

Fawn  Dog,  by  Dan  O'Connell^^ueen  Mary;  Ap.  17... Mr  Wansor  8 

Red  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Looker  18 

Red  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Looker  13 

Red  Dm,  ditto,  ditto  „ Mr  Conquest  12 

Faan  Dog,  by  Dreadnought— Bosina ;  April  17  Mr  Looker  18 


At  Audbidoe's,  St.  MABTtn's-LAKs,  Dec  17. 

The  Pkopebtt  of  Mb  W.  Fbice.  Gs. 

Rather  In^mwed  (stud  dog),  r  w,  by  Patent— Polly...Mr  T.  L.  Reed     21 

Rogaltg  (brood  bitch),  f  w,  ditto,  ditto    .Lord  Stradbroke     32 

Aojfo/  Eiride  (third  season),  r  b,  by  King  David^^Koyalty 

Mr  Gardner    62 
First  Season. 
Risiiu;  Sun,  r  A,  by  Rather  Improved— Rosy  Mom   ...Dr.  Johnson     21 
Reclifude,  bk  w  b,  by  Bather  ImproTed — Honesty  ...Mr  Laugston     16 

/Vi«tti( /Wt,  bk  w  d,  by  Patent— Lady  LortOD    Mr  Forreeler    86 

Princess  of  Wales,  w  be  b,  ditto,  ditto   Mr  M'Gregor 

Black  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto   Mr  Banks 

Brindled  and  while  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Lord  Stradbroke 

Stqilings. 
Red  and  white  Dog,  by  Srrange  Idea — Royal  Bride ;  May  12 

Mr  Bland  80 

RedBitch.  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Bland  27 

Fawn  and  white  Bitch,  by  Cauld  Kail — Royalty ;  May  14 

Mr  Gardnrr  84 

FawnandwUte  BiteA,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Conquest  26 

Faan  and  white  Bitch,  by  Patent— Silkstone;  May. ..Mr  ('nnqucct  18^ 

Blaek  Bitch,  by  Fatent-^Bertlia;  April Mr  Paliick  23 

Red  and  white  Dog,  by  Pa.tenl— Evening  8Uii;  Mxy  18  ...Mr  Hall  21 

Red  and  ahite  Bitch,  aitu\  ditto   Mr  Conquest  21 

Brindled  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Patrick  15^ 


At  Audbidoe's,  St.  Mabtin's-lavb,  Dec  814 
The  Pbdpebtt  of  Mb  Saxton. 

Stud  Dogs. 

Samuel,  bk,  by  David- Patch Mr  0.  F.  AUfaon    25 

Specubm,  bk,  by  Samuel— Prairie  Flower. Mr  Bidgway      1 

Brood  Bitdtet. 

Skylark,  be  w,  by  Darid— Patch  Mr  0.  F.  AUtoon      1| 

Red  Bitch,  by  Ewesdale — Prairie  Flower  (in  pup  to  Samuel) 

Mr  Jl.  East    16 
Third  Season. 

I^ndrift,  w  b,  by  Samnel— Lucy Mr  Elpbick      4| 

SaraA,  w  f  h,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Kellaway      1 

Second  Season. 

Sawdust,  f  w  b,  by  Pickle — Selsoe   Mr  Ingersoll      4 

Sola,  w  bk  b,  by  8amuel— Theatre  Royal Mr  J.  East      7^ 

First  Season. 

Stra^urg,  f  d,  by  Boanerges— Theatre  Boyal  Mr  T.  Smith      4^ 

Fawn  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr  Olemitson      3 

WhiU  and  faan  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto  Vir  C.  M.  Browne      9 

WhiU  and/awn  Ditch,  ditto,  ditto Mr  Cleiuitson      ^ 

Black  and  white  Bitch,  by  Samuel— Bonetta  Mr  J.  Hobbs      1| 

llackDog,  ditto,  ditto   Mr  J.  H.  Salter      4^ 

Brindled  Dog  (sapling)  by  Samuel — Slighted  Idea  ...Mr  J.  East  15t 
A  draft  of  twelve  greyhounds  from  Lord  Stradbroke's  kennel,  sold 
at  the  same  time,  rcuised  'i'l  guineas ;  nine  saplings  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  were  knocked  down  for  16  guineas;  and  four  saplings 
belonging  to  Mr  Potts  yielded  but  8  guineas. 

The  greyhounds  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  C.  DuTall,  Deptford,  and  Mr 
T.  Oartwngbt,  Lincoln,  were  sold  at  Aldridge's,  by  Messrs  W.  and  8. 
Freeman,  on  Saturday,  March  12,  IKO.  Mr.  Duvall's  dogs  realised 
altogether  £48  la,  the  highest  price  given  being  seven  guineas,  by 
Ur  Allison,  for  the  untried  sapling  Chinmeg  Sweep,  by  Patent  out  of 
Lady  Lorton.  Mr  Cartwright  sent  eleven  dogs  to  the  hammer ;  bis 
stud  dog  Brtadalbane,  by  Patent  out  of  Bnnny  Lass,  was  bought  by 
Mr  J.  Daley  for  £36  ISs.  Lord  Lningu>  puichasud  the  second-season  dog 
Beehunter,  by  Breadalbane  out  of  Beeswax,  for  £10  10s;  and  another 
second-season  dog,  Patchwork,  by  Patent  out  of  Misfortune,  went  to 
Mr  Cathie  for  £13  2».  6d.  Of  the  firstseason  dogs,  Girl  of  the  Period, 
by  Breadalbane  out  of  Yordas,  bniught  the  highest  price,  being  pur- 
chased for  £12  Is.  6d.  bv  Mr  Cash.  The  total  result  of  the  sale  of 
both  lots  was  £143  16s.  6d. 

Mr  W.  H.  Punchard  bought  BrUon  at  the  Burton  Club  Meeting, 
in  November,  and  has  since  renamed  the  dog  Pickwick. 

Nov.  80,  Mr  W.  Looker,  jun.,  purchased  Cbib  Tail  and  Famcg  of 
Mr  W.  H.  Clark,  for  100  eovs. 

Mr  J.  Purser  disposed  of  Pretender,  who  divided  the  Newmarket 
Champion  Stakes  with  Fancg,  to  Mr  W.  B.  Punchard. 

Mr  J.  Spinks  sold  the  whole  of  his  kennel  to  Mr  Davis,  of  Liverpooli 
reserving  the  right  to  run  Sea  Cooe  for  the  Waterloo  Oup^ 

At  the  Border  Union  Meeting  in  January,  Chivalry  was  bought  by 
Mr  W.  B.  CUrke  of  Mr  Carruthers  for  £200. 

Shortly  after  the  First  South  Lancashire  Meeting  in  October,  Ur 
J.  Lawton  purchased  Paymaster  of  Mr  S.  Maddocks,  and  the  dog  hu 
been  renamed  Libertg. 
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THE  "DOG  WATCH." 

By  D.  K. 

It  is  a  castom  among  sailors  to  spin  yams,  sing,  smoke, 
and  to  be  generally  as  merry  as  tne  workmg  of  the  ship 
will  allow,  during  the  "  dog  watohes  " — ^from  4  p.m.  to 
8  p.m.  This  is  the  begnilement  of  a  long  voyage ;  and  if  the 
stories  told  are  not  quito  so  graphic  and  sensational  as 
those  related  by  the  wrecked  csrew  of  the  Golden  Mary, 
they  at  least  have  as  near  a  relation  to  facts.  A  yachting 
crew  will  sail  over  past  matohes,  and  show  how  the  New 
Whim,  of  which  the  narrator  was  fore-topman,  ought  to 
have  won  the  Donor  Town  Cup ;  and  "  Chips "  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Lazy  Guy  would  have  won  the  matoh  in 
1868,  round  the  Isle  of  Mito,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
fish  the  broken  balloon  topsail  yard,  as  he  wanted  to  do ; 
"  But  no,  the  skipper  wouldn't  have  it,  as  he  said  the  wind 
was  coming  dead  ahead  over  the  last  ten  miles,  with  plenty 
of  it,  and  then  we  shouldn't  want  no  balloon  tops^s  or 
fished  yards,  but  perhaps  would  be  glad  to  have  a  couple  of 
reefs  down  fore  and  aft,  and  a  small  jib  out.  But  no  more 
wind  came  than  there  is  inside  a  bucket,  and  what  little 
there  was  came  off  the  land;  and  I  mean  to  say  if  the 
skipper  had  allowed  me  to  fish  that  yard,  which  after  all 
was  only  bent,  the  Navithalimus  would  have  never  drifted  in 
first."  Then  the  boatswain  tells  how  once,  when  sailing  a 
match  in  the  Lagoon,  he  was  washed  off  the  bowsprit,  and 
shouted  out  to  the  skipper  to  keep  on,  while  he  himself 
swam  ashore.  It  is  now  time  to  call  the  "  star-bo'lines :  " 
the  stock  singers  of  both  watohes  then  "  chant  their  rounde- 
lays" until  eight  bells,  when  the  .first  wateh  is  set,  and 
recreation  is  at  an  end  until  another  five  watohes  have  come 
and  gone.  I  have  heard  really  good  stories  told  in  the 
"  dog  watches,"  and  although  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  any 
of  tnem  here,  they  may  be  worth  a  few  chapters  on  another 
occasion.  My  business  now  is  with  the  "  dog  watohes  "  of 
,  the  yachting  season:  these  are  the  three  months  before 
Christmas,  when  we  discuss  the  events  of  the  past  spring 
and  summer,  and  the  three  months  after  Christmas,  when 
we  take  a  look  ahead,  and  make  a  general  overhaul  of  the 
ship,  her  stores,  discipline,  and  probable  courses.  These 
months  are  the  d6g  watohes  of  the  yachting  community; 
and  the  interchange  of  thoughts,  reflections,  opinions  and 
suggestions  made  m  these  "  hours  of  idleness"  is  generally 
instructive,  and  sometimes  exciting.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
give  a  succinct  account  of  what  has  been  said  and  done 
during  the   yachting   interregnum   irom  October  to  the 

e resent  time,  prefacing  it  with  a  few  remarks  on  evente  a 
ttle  &rther  back. 

The  past  season  afloat  was  an  exciting  one,  and  the  coup 
de  honneur  in  the  matoh  sailing  way  was  made  by  the 
Cambria,  in  her  Atlantic  race.  It  is  a  little  too  much  the 
fitshion  just  now  to  unheed  the  self-asserted  claims  to 
superiority  of  everything  grown,  reared,  or  manufactured 
out  of  England.  If  an  American  says  he  has  a  faster  and 
better  yacht  than  an  Englishman,  he  believes  what  he  says ; 
and  if  the  Englishman  takes  no  opportunity  to  test  the 
statement,  his  supineness  will  be  taken  as  a  tacit  admission 
of  the  asserted  superiority  of  his  rival's  yacht.  If  the 
Englishman  is  not  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet,  or  if  he  does  and  fails  to  avaU  himself  of  every 
opportunity,  whether  it  be  fair  and  open,  or  questionable 
wid  cunning,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  beaten  man,  or  an 
utter  imbecile.  His  phlegmatic  indifference  will  not  be 
Vot  II, 


believed    in,  and   his   magnanimity  will   have   about   as 
much  effect  on  the  trans- Atlantic  mind  as  a  blister  would 
on  a  cork  leg.     This  sort  of  thing  almost   amounts  to 
contempt ;  and  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  a  man 
like  Mr  Ashbury  come  forward  and  prove  that  the  English- 
man of  the  period  is  much    about  the  same  man  that 
he  was  fifty  or  any  number  of  years  ago,  and  quite  as 
ready  at  intervals  to  maintain  his   charter   afloat.     The 
victory  of  the  Cambria  was  decisive  and  cheerfully  admitted 
by  the  Americans,  although  their  disappointment  was  tre- 
mendous.   No  one  but  an  eye  witness  could  realise  the 
effect   produced  by  the  AeteaJb  of  the  Dauntless   in  New 
York.    Every  one  seemed  stricken  by  the  direst  of  calami- 
ties; and  had  the  Cambria  only  carried  off  the  America's 
cup,  the  nation  would  have  been  prostrate.    But  they  were 
spared  this  last  trial ;  and  the  utter  feiilure  of  the  Cambria 
on  the  8th  of  Augpist  filled  every  American  citizen  with 
blatant  joy,  and  avenged  the  defeat  of  the  Dauntless.    With 
regard  to  the  Atlantic  race,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Cam- 
bria was  taken  500  miles  out  of  her  way  by  going  so  high 
north  as  55deg.,  and  that  she  only  won  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  flukes.     But  the  Cambria  was  not  taken  500 
miles  too  far  north ;  nor  is  any  absurd  claim  made  that  she, 
by  going  in  such  high  latitudes,  went  an  unknown  short  way 
to  bandy  Hook.     Her  track  was  deliberately  chosen  and 
decided  upon,   for  excellent  reasons,  months    before    she 
started ;  and  she  won,  not  because  she  had  uncomunon  luck, 
but  because  she  is  a  good,  stiff,  and  seaworthy  vessel,  and 
could  be  sailed  in  such  weather  as  she  had  to  expect  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  when  k  worse  one  would  often  have  been 
hove-to.    But  all  the  talk  in  Babel,  scientific  or  uneducated, 
will  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Cambria  won ;  and  the  moral 
effect  of  that  victory  on  Americans  was,  as  the  Emperor 
William  speaks  of  German  losses,  "not   inconsiderable." 
We  do  not  expect  EngUshmen  to  be  doing  this  sort  of 
thing — that  is,  winning  matohes    across    the  Atlantic — 
every  year ;    only  it  was  of   importance  that  it  should 
be  done  once,  as   Americana  were    flattering  themselves 
they  stood  alone  in  this  kind  of  comfortless  achievement. 
It  was  no  use  to  say  that  Englishmen  were  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  sailing  all-round  the  world  in  their  yachts ; 
not  one  had  had  the  courage  to  race  across  the  Atlantic, 
whilst  Americans  had.    An  Enghshman  has  at  last  done 
the  same  thing;  the  feat  has  kmt  its  charm  of  novelty; 
and,  as    he  was   victorious,  Americans   will    not   be    so 
anxious  for  another  race,  now  it    is   proved    beyond  all 
question  that  an  English  yacht  can  be  raced,  with  a  live 
owner  on  hoard,  across  the  Atlantic.    I  referred  at  length  In 
the  last  number  of  the  Review  to  the  achievements  of  the 
Cambria  in  sundry  matohes  at  New  York  and  Newport,  and 
it  would  be  only  wearisome  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
again.     I  will  therefore  only  reiterate  what  was  then  con- 
cisely said,  that  many  of  the  American  centre-board  boato, 
of  small  displacement,  were  carried  through  the  water  too 
swiftly  for  the  Cambria  in  light  winds,  whilst  she  over- 
matohed  them  in  strong  breezes ;  but  she,  at  the  same  time, 
was  then  beaten  by  sudi  large  and  powerful  vessels  as  the 
Sappho  and  Dauntless,  and  could  hold  her  own  with  them  in 
lighter  winds.  This  went  to  prove  that  the  American  model, 
aU  circumstances  considered,  is  not  much,  if  any,  superior  to 
the  English,  and  that  a  good  large  vessel  in  a  true  whole-sail 
breeze  can  always  get  the  best  of  a  good  small  one. 
When  yachting  afiiairs  in  the  metropolis  and  around  the 
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coast  were  at  thre>^uarters  ebb,  we  were  suddenly  caught  by 
a  flood  of  letter-writing  concerning  a  proposed  amalgamation 
scheme,  which  speedily  reached  high-water  mark.  The 
scheme  itself  was  prematurely  stranded,  and  seems  unlikely 
to  be  afloat  again  for  some  time.  It  owed  its  origin  to  Lord 
Alfred  Paget  (Comjnodore  of  the  Royal  Thames  Club),  who 
disdosed  his  views  to  the  flag-officers  of  the  three  leading 
Metropolitan  clubs — i.e.,  the  Koyal  Thames,  Royal  London, 
and  New  Thames  Clubs.  The  flag-officers  of  these  difierent 
clubs  seem  to  have  approved  of  the  scheme,  and,  in  concert 
with  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  issued  circulars  to  the  various  mem- 
bers, inviting  them  to  state  their  willingness  or  unwillingness 
to  join  in  the  proposed  amalgamation.  Much  might  be  said 
in  &vour  of  and  against  the  scheme ;  but  no  doubt  exists 
that  insurmountable  obstacles  would  arise  to  its  lasting 
endurance,  even  if  accomplished  with  as  great  a  display  of 
unanimity  and  success  as  its  originator  hoped  for. 

It  will  generally  be  conceded  that  such  an  ambitious  pro- 
ject commends  itself-  in  many  ways;  but  it  is  certamjy 
improbable  that  the  advantages  and  efibrts  of  one  club, 
however  comprehensive,  would  satisfy  the  wants  of  so  many 
members  as  noV  belong  to  the  three  principal  metropoUtan 
yachting  associations.      Each  of  these  thriving  institutions 
owes  its  origin  to  the  peculiar  wants  or  desires  of  a  class,  who 
could  not  see  that  they  would  be  supplied  or  administered  to 
in  any  other  way;  indeed,  one  of  the  clubs  is  notable  as  being 
chiefly  composed  of  members  who  seceded  from  the  Royd 
Thames  Club  in  consequence  of  their  dissatisfJEiction  with  its 
management  in  some  vital  particulars ;  and,  as  one  of  the 
principal  seceders  has  aaid,  if  the  proposed  amalgamation 
did  take  place,  a  new  club  would  be  formed  in  less  than 
eighteen  months.    This  is  no  idle  statement,  but  one  clearly 
justified  by  what  has  previously  occurred.     There  was  a 
time  when  the  yachting  interests  were  not  so  important  as 
they  are  now,  and  when  the  number  of  yachts  was  limited 
to  a  third  of  the  number  that  are  now  afloat;  even  then — in 
the  days  when  a  yachtsman  meant  something  more  than  a 
man  who  owned  a  yacht — one  club  failed  in  satisfying  the 
requirements  which  yachting  men  considered  necessary  and 
demanded.    Thirty  y^ars  ago  yachting  and  yacht  matches 
on  the  Thames,  under  the  auspices  of  the  R.T.Y.C,  were 
confined  to  vessels  of  35  tons  and  u^der ;  but  the  sport  and 
yachts  grew  in  significance  and  sijse,  and  now  it  is  quite  the 
exception  to  find  the  club  with  a  match  for  any  vessels  under 
forty  tons.    The  feet  is,  the  owners  of  small  craft — -who  are, 
after  all,  the  really  practical  yachtsmen,  and  the  ones  that 
should  be  mostly  encouraged  by  clubs — found  their  interests 
inimical  to  those  of  the  owners  of  large  vessels,  if,  indeed, 
they  were  not  almost  ignored.    The  result  was,  that  the 
yachtsmeq  who  owned  the  small  vessels,  and  often  wuled 
them  without  professional  aid,  formed  clubs  of  their  own ; 
and  they  thrive  alone,  whilst  they  could  not  hope  to  do  so  in 
a  club  where  it  is  considered  scarcely  feshionable  to  esteem 
a  man  a  vachtsman  unless  he  owns  a  vessel  of  200  tons. 
The  New  Thames  Olub  and  the  Royal  London  Club,  whilst 
having  a  striking  array  of  large  yachts  on  tiieir  books,  un- 
doubtedly represent  the  interests  of  small  yacht  owners  in 
a  much  more  perfect  and  devoted  manner  than  does  their 
grander  rival ;  still,  even  they  might  do  a  great  deal  more 
for  a  large  and  imperfectly  encouraged  class,  by  being  a 
little  less  fond  of  appealing  by  costly  prizes  to  the  owners 
of  larg^  yachts,     it  seems  altogether  inconsistent  that  a 
prize  of  100  guineas  should  be  offered  to  vessels  of  what  are 
called    the   "first   class" — which    means   in  the  case  of 
schooners  that  they  are  of  100  tons  and  upwards — and  a 
tankard  of  twenty  guineas  to  vessels  of  the  third  class, 
or  twenty  tons  or  under.    The  size  of  the  vessel  should 
certainly  not  have  so  much  to  do  with  regulating  the  value 
of  the  prize ;  it  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  the  owner  of  a 
small  vessel  is  much  more  likely  to  be  an  accomplished 
sailor  than  the  owner  of  a  large  one,  and  as  such  he,  by 
his  own  skill  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art,  will  aid  the 
development  of  yachting  as  a  practical  and   thoroughly 
scientific  pastime.     It  cannot  be  assei-ted  too  often  that 
the  owners  of  small  vessels  should  be,  above  all  others 


encouraged ;  and  it  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  they  will 
be  on  the  Thames,  if  the  metropolitan  clubs  are  formed 
into  "  one  great  Yacht  Squadron.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  if  the  three  leading  metropolitan  clubs  remain 
separated  the  interests  of  small  yachts — which  are  virtually 
the  nursery  of  the  true  yachtsmen,  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  support  the  cost  of  a  large  vessel — will  be  more  com- 
pletely and  judiciously  atteud»l  to  than  they  would  be  if  the 
proposed absorbingamalgamation  took  place;  but  at  least  thev 
stand  a  better  chance,  and  a  guarantee  from  a  club  by  which 
they  have  of  late  years  been  neglected  and  ignored  will  not  be 
received  with  any  great  amount  of  confidence  or  esteem. 
The  gentlemen  who  are  not  yachtsmen,  but  who  have  practi- 
cally governed  a  great  club,  and  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  showing  how  much  they  admired  the  happy  possessor  of 
a  two-hundred-ton  schooner,  and  how  ineflTably  they  HiaHain 
the  hardy  owner  of  a  fifteen-tonner,  are  not  likely  to  (^iTt1iniHll 
the  mistrust  they  have  engendered  by  making  proposals, 
the  advantages  of  which,  as  far  as  yet  shown,  are  aU  on  the 
side  of  the  proposers. 

Of  course  Lord  Alfred  Paget  is  a  good  yachtsman,  and  has 
done  much  in  his  time  in  the  way  of  advancing  yacht  build- 
ing; and  he  probably  does  not  believe  that  he  represents  the 
amiable  class  who  have  as  little  to  do  with  yachting  as  is 
compatible  witti  belonging  to  a  yacht  club.    His  desire,  as 
expressed,  was  to  form  a  large  and  influential  yacht  club,  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  its  head,  and  it  is  assuredly  not  his 
fault  if  he  failed.    But  his  arguments  for  forming  such  an 
imposing  body  are  certainly  open  to  objection,  and  it  sounds 
at  least  peculiar  when  we  see  it  stated  that  expense  wiU  be 
saved  in  laying  down  moorings  and  hiring  steamboats, 
whibt  at  the  same  time  more  and  better  prizes  will  be 
offered.    These  statements,  without  some  unforeseen  expla- 
nation, are  appar^itly  irreconcilable.      It  certainly  is  not 
very  clear  tluub  a  "  river-side  club  house"  can  be  included  in 
the   "savings,"   although    it   might   be  accepted   as    an 
advantage  to  yacht  owners,  and  as  such  it  is  alrMdy  acknow- 
ledged by  the  New  Thames  Club;  and  the  soUd  benefits 
the  yachtsmen  of  that  club  have  derived  from  a  small  London 
establishment  and  a  convenient  river-side  one  will  not,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  be  hastily  destroyed.    Everyone  would  doubt- 
less look  with  satis&ction  on  the  interest  the  Prince  of 
Wales  might  be  induced  to  take  in  yachting;   but   it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  his  Royal  Highness  womd  succeed  in 
keeping  the  yachtsmen  of  the  metropolis  in  one  indivisible 
body.     He  has  afforded  but  few  opportunities  to  the  outside 
world  of  judging  how  deeply  his  interest  in  yachting  matters 
reaches,  or  whether  he  has  any  particular  love  for  the  sport 
at  aU.  One  or  two  valuable  prizes  have,  however,  been  given 
in  his  name ;  and  if  they  who  can  succeed  in  inducing  him 
to  take  an  interest  in  yachtine  can  only  prevail  upon  him  to 
give  a  few  more,  and  to  exert  nis  influence  on  Queen's  Cups 
so  as  to  divert  a  few  from  the  turf  to  the  sea,  the  well- 
wishers  of  yachting  will  be  satisfied,  and  not  expect  him  to 
place  himself  in  a  position  which  he  perhaps,  after  all,  has  no    . 
real  desire  to  fill.      It  will  thus  be  seen  that,   however 
much  the  idea  of  greatness  imagined  by  Lord  Alfred  Paget 
demands  admiration,  its  adoption  is  impracticable.    Dis- 
sensicms  would  arise ;  "junior"  clubs  would  be  formed,  as 
junior  clubs  always   will   form;    and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  we  should  find  ourselves  in  much  about  the  same 
condition  that  we  are  now— or  maybe  the  situation  would 
be  less  imposing.     It  would  affect  jrachting  interests  fer 
more  practically  and  beneficially  if  the  promoter  of  the 
amalgamation  scheme  would  cordially  assist  the  Yachting 
Congress  in  their  work  of  framing  a  universal  set  of  sailing 
rules  for  general  use  among  yacht  clubs.   His  inconsiderate 
refusal  to  countenance  the  adoption  of  such  a  set  of  rules 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  abortive  the  MK>ur8  of  the 
other  flag  officers  who  formed  the  congress ;   but  it  is  not 
too  late  to  take  the  proper  step  to  again  bring  about  the 
consideration  of  the  rules,  and  make  a  useful  settlement  for 
all  yacht  clubs  and  yacht  owners.    This  sort  of  thing  would 
be  infinitely  more  satisfactory  and  coinmendable  than  the 
advocating  of  plausible  amalgamations;  and  the  "three  lead* 
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ing  jacht  clabs  "  could  then  a^eeably  sail  under  one  set  of 
rules,  but  have  their  own  management  in  all  affairs  relating 
to  the  money  economy  of  match  sailing  or  the  sociableness 
of  the  club  house. 

Two  years  ago,  a  disoussion  was  carried  on  in  the  Field  on 
the  measurement  of  yachts  in  relation  to  time  allowances. 
The  discussion  arose  in  consequence  of  the  Americans  demur- 
ring to  our  system  of  measurement,  which  they  declared  ex- 
pressed too  little  for  English  yachts,  and  too  much  for  those  of 
America.     The  controversy  was  warmly  improved  upon  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  clever  writers  ha(J  very  little 
diflSculty  in  exposing  the  unscientific  nature  of  the  formula 
for  yacht  measurement    then,  and   still,  in  use.     They, 
however,  altogether  &iled  in  showing  that  the  system  worked 
badly,  or  that  they  could  suggest  another  which,  although 
more  scientific,  would  work  as  well.   The  complaint  that  the 
formula  known  as  "old  measurement"  had  an  actual  and 
certain  tendency  to  produce  narrow  and  nnseaworthy  vessels 
was  not  substantiated ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  anyone 
conid  have  contended  that  a  builder,  when  designing  a  yacht 
for  speed,  would  make  her  narrow  in  order  to  decrease  her 
nominal   tonnage,  if  greater  advantages  of  speed  and  sea- 
worthiness could  be  (ferived  by  building  a  broader  or  more 
beamy  one.    With  regard  to  merchant  ships,  the  induce- 
ment to  evade  tonnage  dues  was  very  different ;  but  even 
now  that  the  law  of  measurement  has  been  altere'd,  so  that 
no  advantage  in  the  way  of  smaU  tonnage  can  be  obtained 
by  building  a  narrow  and  deep  vessel,  we  do  not  see  that 
our  merchant  ships  £tre  broader  or  less  deep.  They  certainly 
are  sharper,  and  have  finer  runs ;  so  in  tnis  way  the  new 
mode  of  measurement  (which  expresses  actual  capacity)  has 
wrought  a  good,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  a  builder  by 
any  peculiarity  of  model  to  evade  tne  tonnage  laws.    The 
Castom-house  measurement  of  America  is  similar  to  that  of 
England ;  and  yet  the  peculiarity  of  American  sailing  ships 
is  that  they  are  broad  and  shallow,  compared  with  vessels  of 
English  construction.  The  feet  is  that  neither  Old  Measure- 
ment nor  New  Measurement  has  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  modelling  of  ships  as  some,  in  expounding  a  clever  theory, 
would  have  us  suppose ;  and,  with  regard  to  New  Measure- 
ment, if  its  advantages  dependec^pon  the  fi:«edom  it  allows 
to  builders  in  the  matter  of  desi^mg,  it  would  be  no  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  to  say  that  broad,  shallow  vessels  can  be 
built  with  impunity  under  its  rule,  when,  as  a  fact,  builders 
go  on  constructing  narrow  and  deep  ve'ssels.      For  the 
purposes  of  yacht  racing,  the  old  formula  (i.e.,  length  multi- 
plied by  beam,  then  by  half  beam,  and  the  total  divided 
by    94)   has  worked  extremely  weU,  and    the    difficulties 
attending  time  races  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  seconds 
per  ton  allowed  for  difference  of  tonnage.     The  principle 
originated  by  Mr  George  Holland  Ackers,  that  the  scale  of 
aUowance  shoiild  be  graduated  according  to  the  tonnage  of 
a   yacht,  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  one;   and  it  seems  to 
argne  an  extraordinary  want  of  discernment  on  the  part 
of    sailing    committees    that    its    principle  has   not    been 
miiversaUy    adopted.      The    system    of    some    clubs    to 
allow  ,  ten  or  fifteen  (as  the  case  may  be)  seconds  per 
ton  up  to  100  tons,  and  then  to  arbitrarily  declare  that  no 
time  shall  be  allowed  for  tonnage  exceeding  100  tons,  is 
unscientific  and  utterly  irrational.    Mr  Ackers's  principle  is 
incontestably  the  true  one,  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the 
speed  of  a  vessel  does  not  increase  in  the  ratio  of  her  size, 
any  more  than  the  speed  of  a  steamer  increases  in  the  ratio 
of  (he  steam  power  appUed.    The  Americans  have  adopted 
this    obviously   stnentific   principle,    but    their    mode   of 
measurement  is  different,  although  the  result  with  regard 
to  the  ultimate  computation  of  time  allawances  is  about  the 
same.    The  measurement  is  a  very  simple  one ;  the  number 
of  feet  in  length  of  the  vessel  on  the  water  line  is  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  feet  of  the  greatest  beam,  wherever 
found.    Seconds,  or  fractions  of  seconds,  are  then  applied  to 
each  superficial  foot,  graduated  according  to  the  total  number 
of  feet,  snd  so  the  time  allowances  for  variations  of  area  are 
calculated.    The  scale  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  under- 
goes another  graduation,  dependent  on  the  duration  of  the 


race ;  but  this  feature,  although  carefhUy  computed,  is  pro- 
ductive of  most  anomalous  results,  and  we  imagine  that  such 
shrewd  yachtsmen  as  the  Americans  will  soon  eliminate  it 
from  their  table.  This  anomaly  was  very  clearly  pointed  out 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Beview,  and,  to  save  the  reader  the 
trouble  of  reference,  it  is  repeated  here.  A  race  of  forty 
statute  miles,  which  occupies  S^hrs.,  has  the  maximum  time 
allowance  of  •2min.  128eC8.  per  square  foot ;  whilst,  if  the 
race  over  the  same  course  lasts  8hrs.,  the  aUowance  is  only 
SSsecs.  per  square  foot,  the  reduction  coming  down  gradu- 
ally from  3Jhrs.  to  8hrs.,  by  quarter  hours.  This  reduction 
of  allowance  according  to  the  increased  duration  of  the  race 
was  instituted  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  very  light  winds, 
when  a  small  yacht  with  a  great  spread  of  canvas  is  supposed 
to  have  an  advantage  oVer  a  large  one  with  a  comparatively 
smaller  sur&ce  of  sail  power.  But  two  important  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  making  this 
elaborate  table.  In  light  and  true  winds,  in  open  waters, 
there  is  every  chance  of  the  large  yacht  getting  ahead ;  and 
everyone  knows  that  a  mile  separation  in  a  six-knot  breeze 
is  a  more  serious  matter  for  a  small  yacht  when  sailing 
against  a  large  one  than  it  would  be  in  a  wind  of  eight-knot 
strength.  Again,  if  the  match  should  be  sailed,  as  it  might 
be,  twenty  nmes  to  windward  and  back  in  her.vy  weather,  it 
would  take  a  very  long  time  (say  eight  hours),  and  the  longer 
it  took  the  more  the  large  yacht  would  beat  the  small  one, 
and  yet  have  to  allow  lier  considerably  less  time.  Such 
anomalies  cannot  be  avoided  if  attempts  are  made  to  frame 
time  allowances  to  meet  all  conditions  of  weather  and  other 
attendant  circumstances.  The  conclusion  we  arrived  at  was 
that  the  American  mode  of  measurement  is  suited  for 
bringing  all  classes  of  yachts  together,  but  that  it  is  utter 
folly  to  attempt  making  a  scale  of  allowances  to  meet  aU 
circumstances  of  a  match.  If  divested  of  aU  graduation 
dependent  on  the  duration  of  the  race,  it  will  work  exceed- 
ingly well ;  and,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  observa- 
tions made  on  various  matches  sailed,  the  most  equitable 
aUowance  is  that  calculated  for  a  six  hours'  race,  with  its 
graduations  according  to  extent  of  superficial  area. 

The  only  vacht  club  that  we  have  heard  of  as  having  per- 
manently adopted  a  graduated  scale  is  the  Bombay  Yacht 
Club;  it  is  based  on  Ackers's  principle,  and  calculated  in 
two  tables,  one  for  sixteen  miles,  and  tne  other  for  ten.  The 
Eoyal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  attempted,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  to  introduce  a  graduated  scale  on  the  principle  of  that 
■vrtiich  encumbers  the  tables  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 
As  the  graduation  is  on  an  uncertain  basis,  it  is  of  no  practical 
value,  and  wiU  never  impose  upon  experienced  yachtsmen. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  inquire  how  the  American  and 
different  English  systems  of  time  allowances  affect  yachts. 
We  wiU  take  the  AUne,  of  216  tons — 2310  area ;  Cambria, 
188  tons— 2045  area ;  Flying  Cloud,  70  tons— 1168  area.  We 
will  imagine  them  to  have  started  on  a  race  at  10.30  a.m., 
and  that  it  was  terminated  thus :  Aline,  6h.  24m.  238. ; 
Cambria,  6h.  32m.  60s. ;  Flying  Cloud,  6h.  49m.  Os.  By  the 
rules  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  ihe  Aline  would  allow 
the  'Cambria  Smin.  21secs.,  and  the  Flying  Cloud  19inin. 
Usees.;  and  the  Cambria  would  allow  the  Flying  Cloud 
16min. 

By  the  Eoyal  Thames  rule  of  lOsecs.  per  ton,  the  Aline 
would  aUow  the  Cambria  4min.  308ec8.,  and  the  Flying  Cloud 
iVmin.  30sec8.  The  Cambria  would  aUow  the  Flying  Cloud 
14min.  40Becs.  It  should  be  here  explained  that  under  a  rule 
of  the  Royal  Thames  Club  the  Flying  Cloud,  in  order  to  come 
into  what  is  termed  the  first  cla^s,  would  be  rated  as  being 
of  100  tons,  and  would  receive  no  time  allowance  for  the  30 
tons  difference  between  100  tons  and  70  tons.  This  capricious 
and  arbitrary  rule  is  unsatisfactory,  as  it  would  not  adjust  the 
capabUities  of  vessels  in  proportion  to  their  size.  On  the 
same  principle,  the  Royal  Thames  Club  sometimes  make  a 
rule  that  no  time  shaU  be  aUowed  on  tonnage  over  100  tons 
in  the  case  of  cutters,  and  on  tonnage  over  200  tons  in  case 
of  schooners.  Both  of  these  contrivances  are  clumsy, 'and 
betray  an  utter  want  of  oapacity  to  deal  with  what  is  actuaUy  a 
very  simple  question.    The  aojal  London  Club  exercises  au 
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allowance  on  a  "  graduated "  principle  by  the  lamp ;  thus 
208ecs.  per  ton  are  allowed  up  to  100  tone,  and  lOseca.  above 
100  tons.  This  allowance  is  out  of  all  proportion  excessive, 
and  its  principle  is  deficiently  worked  out. 

We  next  come  to  "  Ackers's  scale ;  "  and  here  it  must, be 
remarked  that  Mr  Ackers  computed  his  allowance  many  years 
ago,  when  yachts  had  not,  by  reason  of  inferior  modelUng 
and  smaller  areas  of  canvas,  the  extraordinary  speed  they 
now  have.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison,  to  take  half  "Ackers's  scale,"  that  being 
the  proportion  adopted  occasionally  bv  the  Boyal  Victoria 
Tacnt  Club.  According  to  this  rule  the  Aline  would 
allow  the  Cambria  Imin.  Ssecs.,  and  the  Flying  Cloud 
12min.  30secs. ;  the  Cambria  would  allow  Flying  Cloud 
llmifi.  25sec8. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Thames  clubs  of  allowing  so 
many  seconds  per  ton  without  graduation  we  will  dismiss  at 
once,  as  unworthy  of  further  consideration.  The  choice  then 
seems  to  lie  wholly  between  the  scale  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  (divested  of  its  graduations  according  to  the 
ntimber  of  hours  occupied  in  sailing  the  race)  and  that 
computed  by  Mr  Ackers.  Apart  irom  the  advantage  of 
doing  away  with  the  vicious  formula  called  "  builder's 
measurement,"  and  which  is  supposed  to  express  tonnage, 
choice  seems  to  lean  towards  the  New  York  scale  on  account 
of  its  more  perfect  graduation,  and  it  certainly  appears  to 
fairly  bring  all  classes  of  yachts  together.  If  tne  objections 
to  Ackers's  scale  rested  entirely  with  its  quantity,  and  in  no 
way  affected  its  scale  of  graduation,  it  could  easily  be  adjusted  : 
but  it  is  not  merely  that  the  whole  scale  is  too  much  and 
the  half  scale  too  Bttle ;  its  graduations  are  faulty.  Still, 
Mr  Ackers  should  be  given  full  credit  for  inventing  the  most 
intelligent  and  expressive  time  table  we,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  have  in  use ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  his  scale  to  say 
that  the  half  allowance  of  Imin.  5secs.  made  by  the  Aline 
to  the  Cambria  is  much  nearer  the  equal  handicapping 
which  gentlemen  so  clever  as  those  of  wluch  the  comnuttee 
of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  is  composed  imposed  upon 
the  Aline  and  Cambria  in  1869. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  suggested  in  the  columns  of  the 
Field  that  time  allowances  should  be  done  away  with  alto- 
gether, and  the  vessels  made  to  sail  together  in  separate 
classes,  thus :  yachts  of  from  40  to  50  tons  would  form  one 
class ;  those  of  from  50  to  60  another;  those  from  60  to  75 
another;  and  those  from  75  to  95  another.  Too  great  a 
latitude  is  probably  here  allowed  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  tonntw^  of  a  class ;  but  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  as  in  the  old  day Sj  when  there  were  neither  time 
allowances  nor  classes,  that  every  yachtsman  would  give  his 
vessel  the  last  fraction  of  length  and  breadth  the  maximum 
tonnage  of  his  class  would  permit.  This  plan  has  such 
obvious  recommendations,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point 
them  out;  but  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  successfully 
working  such  a  plan  are  so  great,  that  small  hope  exists 
of  its  ever  being  adopted,  excepting  under  isolated  and 
exceptional  circumstances.  Sufficient  yachts  to  make  a 
race  in  a  single  class  could  be  seldom  got  together  at 
present ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped,  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  gradually  introduce  such  a  classification,  that  it 
would  ever  prove  successful. 

Another  time  allowance  has  not  yet  been  alluded  to— that 
of  handicaps.  Of  course  handicaps  are  objectionable  for 
general  use ;  since,  if  slow  vessels  could  win  prizes  by  means 
of  time  allowances,  match  sailing  would  lose  one  of  the 
inducements  it  offers  for  the  building  of  fast  vessels.  For 
occasional  sport,  however,  among  yachts  only  rigged,  can- 
vassed, manned,  and  ballasted  for  cruising,  handicaps  answer 
a  most  excellent  purpose,  and  they  might  very  well  be  more 
frequently  introduced,  especially  at  those  seaside  places 
which  are  not  yacht  stations,  and  yet  have  a  yacht  match 
once  a  year.  It  is  not  unusual  at  one  of  these  places  to  find 
a  prize  of  £100  offered,  and  only  two  racing  yachts  ready  to 
contend  for  it ;  the  result  is  tliat  the  "  saihng  committee," 
OS  a  number  of  townsmen  ore  pleased  to  caQ  themselves, 
d«cid«  that  then  shall  be  no  matoh  unless  another  will 


enter,  as  the  rule  of  the  regatta  is  "  three  to  start  or  no 
race."  One  or  two  cruising  yachts  are  on  the  spot,  and 
the  "  committee  "  vainly  endeavour  to  induce  their  owners 
to  enter,  but  this  their  owners  will  not  do ;  and  it  would  be 
just  as  rational  to  ask  a  gentleman  on  a  racecourse  to 
unharness  his  carriage-horses  to  make  up  the  requisite 
number  of  starters  for  a  mile  weight-for-age  race.  Bat 
if  the  "  committee  "  could  go  to  the  owners  and  say,  "  We 
will  handicap  you  so  that  your  vessels  shall  have  a  &ir 
chance  of  winning,"  they  might  be  induced  to  enter.  This 
would  satisfy  the  townspeo^e  who  subscribed  the  money 
for  the  prize ;  but  yachtsmen  would,  of  course,  sooner  witness 
a  mateh  between  two  crack  cutters  or  schooners -without 
such  a  tail  as  cruisers  would  form. 

There  is  one  more  subject  in  connection  with  time  allow- 
ances and  matoh  sailing  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  attainment  of  accurate  results  in  matoh  sailing.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  vessels  to  be  started  on  a 
course  dead  to  windward.  The  yachts  are  drawn  up  in  a 
line,  the  extremities  of  which  are  half  a  mile  apart ;  it  is 
thus  manifest  that  the  yacht  which  has  the  windward  berth 
obtains  an  enormous  advantage  over  the  one  to  leeward,  and 
no  time  allowance  will  regulate  the  advantage  thus  acciden- 
tally gained.  This  difficulty  might  in  some  instances  be 
avoided  by  starting  the  yachts  to  leeward ;  but  this  cannot 
always  be  advantageously  done,  and  the  remedy  which  will 
be  perfect  in  its  operation,  whether  the  yachts  be  started  to 
windward  or  to  leeward,  has  been  supplied  by  the  French 
and  Americans.  The  plan  is  so  simple  and  practicable,  that 
the  only  wonder  is  wby  such  good  yachtsmen  as  the  English 
have  riot  long  ago  adopted  it.  "The  hour  for  the  start  is 
fixed,  and  the  yachts  have  to  pass  a  mark  within  (say) 
ten  minutes  of  that  hour,  and  proceed  on  the  course; 
the  time  that  each  yacht  passes  the  mark  is  strictly 
observed,  and  then  taken  into  account  when  adjusting  the 
arrivals  of  the  different  yachts.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that 
such  a  plan  is  complicated  and  tronblesome ;  it  is  neither. 
It  has  been  tried,  and  works  successfully,  and  is  the  only 
way  of  arriving  at  accurate  results  in  matoh  sailing.  The 
silly  system  now  in  operation  on  the  Thames  of  starting  a 
lot  of  yachts  to  beat  tnro^h  a  narrow  crowded  reach,  whilst 
the  crews  are  still  scrambling  in  an  almost  vain  endeavour 
to  set  up  the  canvas,  is  unworthy  of  the  present  importance 
and  excellence ,  of  yachting.  If  matehes  between  largo 
yachts  must  be  sailed  on  the  Thames  (and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not),  they  should  never  be  started 
higher  up  than  the  Lower  Hope,  and  should,  moreover,  bo 
started  under  way,  and  in  the  manner  described,  past  a 
mark  or  across  an  imaginary  line.  The  most  glaring  in- 
stance that  could  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  injustice  of 
starting  yachts  on  a  windward  course,  giving  one  a  half- 
mile  advantage  over  another,  occurred  in  America  in  the 
Cajnbria's  race  for  the  1851  cup.  She  was  first  offered  the 
choice  of  stations,  and,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  selected  the 
weather  berth ;  but  the  wind  veered  seven  or  eight  points, 
and  at  last  she  found  herself  on  the  leeward  station,  and  had 
to  start  from  that  disadvantageous  position,  with  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  one  or  two  vessels  with  an  instant  half- 
mile  lead.  The  Cambria's  crew  had  the  additional  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  hoist  a  new  suit  of  imjierfectly- 
stretched  canvas,  which,  with  her  heavy  gear  compared 
with  that  of  American  yachts,  was  no  inconsiderable  task. 
Now,  had  Mr.  Ashbury  and  his  friends  known  what  the 
rules  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  were,  they  would  have 
insisted  upon  starting  under  way,  and  in  the  excellent 
manner  previously  described.  Had  the  Cambria  so  started, 
it  is  not  by  any  Aeans  probable  that  she  would  have  won ; 
but  it  is  at  least  undeniable  that  she  would  have  made  a  much 
better  position  in  the  race,  and  would  have  given  the  Ameri- 
cans less  opportunity  of  boasting. 

Another  matter  of  serious  importance  to  owners  of  racing 
yachts  is  the  manner  of  classmg  schooners,  cutters,  ana 
yawls  together  in  matches ;  but,  as  the  subject  has  already 
attractea  the  attention  of  yacht  clubs,  it  is  needless  to 
advert  to  it  here.    The  question,  too,  of  what  ooostitutes  a 
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"yawl"  has  been  raised,  and  -will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactorily 
determined  before  the  early  matches  take  place. 

The  number  of  racing  yachts  is  not  likely  to  be  largely 
increased  this  year,  bat  the  advent  of  the  Livonia,  280,  will 
cause  a  considerable  stir  among  existing  yachts.  She  has  a 
very  fine  entrance,  remarkably  clean  run,  a  hollow  floor, 
deep  keel,  and  a  much  smaller  displacement  than  English 
Tachts  of  her  ertreme  dimensions  usually  have.  Her  length 
18  108ft.  lOin.;  breadth,  23ft.  7in.;  draught  aft,  12ft.  6m.; 
draught  forward,  8ft.  4in.  She  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  very 
fbrmidable  rival  to  the  eminence  of  every  yacht  afloat,  and 
her  achievements  are  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  curiosity.  It  is  Mr  Ashbary's  Intention  to  take 
her  to  America  in  the  autumn,  and,  so  f^  as  can  be  seen,  he 
stands  an  exceedingly  good  chance  of  bringing  back  the  Cup. 
In  the  first  place,  he  will  obtain  a  certificate  to  challenge 
from  each  yacht  club  he  may  belong  to;  so,  if  he  fails  in  the 
first  essay,  he  may  have  six  or  seven  other  challenges  to  fall 
back  upon.  This  is  certainly  excellent  strategy  and  perfectly 
legitimate,  if  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  wiU  have  the  good 
nature  and  foimess  to  allow  it.  Moreover,  the  Livonia  will 
not  have  to  contend  against  the  whole  American  fleet,  as  the 
Cambria  had,  but  will  sail  against  one  particular  champion 
vessel.  The  condition  of  the  donor  of  the  cup  is :  "  Any 
organised  yacht  club  of  any  foreign  country  shall  always  be 
entitled,  through  any  one  or  more  of  its  members,  to  claim 
the  right  of  sailing  a  match  for  this  cup  with  any  yacht,  or 
other  vessel,  of  not  less  than  30  or  more  than  300  tons, 
measured  by  the  cnstom-house  rule  of  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs."  A  legal  opinion  was  taken 
upon  this  condition  in  New  York,  ana  it  emphatically 
prononnced  that,  if  any  English  or  other  foreign  yachts- 
man demanded  to  sail  for  the  possession  of  the  cup 
against  one  single  jracht,  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Club,  as  cQstodians  of  the  cup,  could  not  refuse ;  if  they  did, 
or  if  they  failed  in  obtaining  a  vessel  to  meet  the  challenger, 
the  lott^  could  then  claim  the  cup,  and  the  club  would  have 
to  give  it  up.  The  plan  most  Ukely  to  be  adopted  by  the 
New  York  dub  is  tnat  of' having  trial  matches,  and  the 
yacht  that  proves  herself  the  best  will  be  appointed  to  sail 
against  the  challenger.  The  other  terms  of  the  match  and 
the  conrae,  according  to  the  conditions,  are  to  be  decided  by 
matoal  consent ;  in  case  of  a  non-agreement,  the  rules  and 
course  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  wiU  be  adhered  to.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  any  future  challenger  for  the  cup 
will  stand  a  much  better  chance  than  Mr.  Ashbury  did  of 
winning  it. 

Amongst  other  new  yachts  announced  are  the  Harlequin, 
99  tons,  building  by  Batsey  for  Colonel  Markham  (late 
owner  of  the  Pantomime) ;  the  Daring,  82  tons,  also  by 
Batsey,  for  Sir  Charles  Harvey ;  the  Day  Dream  (yawl),  for 
Colonel  E.  Loyd  (owner  of  the  Gelert);  the  Ptarmigan,  182 
tons,  building  by  Mr  J.  S.  White  for  Mr  Pawson  (late 
owner  of  the  Zoraide) ;  and  the  Lady  Evelyn,  just  launched 
from  Messrs  Fyfe's  yaird,  for  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 

Amongst  the  crack  racing  vessels  that  will  reappear, 
the  Guinevere,  Alarm,  Aline,  Egeria,  and  Flying  Cloud  are 
the  most  noted  among  schooners ;  and  the  Oimara,  Condor, 
I^ona,  Arrow,  Vanguard,  Mosquito,  and  Muriel  among 
cutters.  The  Alarm  is  to  have  a  running  (cutter's)  bow- 
sprit and  lead  ballast    The  latter  will  get  her  centre  of 


gravity  much  lower,  and  she  will  be,  consequently,  much 
more  capable  of  carrying  the  enormous  spread  of  canvas  she 
came  out  with  in  1869.  If  the  whole  of  these  are  fitted  out, 
we  shall  have  a  very  formidable  fleet  to  array  against  the 
Aiftericans  that  have  promised  to  visit  our  shores.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  not  be  quite  so  captious  about  sailing 
matches  in  inland  waters  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  and 
that  they  may  take  part  in  our  regattas  here  as  Mr  Ashbury 
did  in  America — without  a  word  of  complaint  or  dissatis-- 
faction  ;  and  then  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
private  matches  to  suit  what  they  may  believe  to  be  their 
vessels'  especial  capabilities. 


SmaU  Taeht  fbr  Two  Haitds.— Mr.  J.  0.  Wiloooks  san:— "I 
forward  a  plan  proposed  for  the  internal  arrangement  of  a  yaubt  about 
10  tons,  which  would  I  think  be  very  oomfortable  for  two  gentlemen 
and  a  man,  and  which  could,  if  desired,  accommodate  a  lad  in  the  fore- 
castle as  welt.  She  would  be  considered  a  large  lO-tonner,  but  all 
small  craft  should  be  large  for  their  size.  Length,  over  all  38ft,  from 
fore  part  of  stem  to  after  part  uf  stempost  2S)ft.,  beam  10ft.  2fn.,  length 
of  forecastle  deck  tOft.,  cabin  hatch  lift.,  cockpit  4ft.  sqoare,  thence  to 
taffrail  8ft.,  which  gives  a  space  for  sails.  I  recommend  a  tank  under 
the  cockpit  floor,  having  a  pipe  leading  forward  to  a  pump  in  the  fore- 
castle, 1  propose  one  of  ^key's  small  yacht  stores  in  the  forecastle, 
but  that  the  spirit  apparatus  be  ordinarily  used;  the  stove  only  when 
thought  desirable  in  damp  weather  to  air  the  vessel.  There  might  be  a 
lamp  looker  just  aft  the  stem,  and  side  lockers  18  inches  wide  in  the 
forecastle.  Aft  of  this  the  following  fittings:  A  pantry  2ft.  by  Sft., 
between  which  and  the  mast  is  the  opening  into  the  forecastle ;  abreast 
of  this,  on  port  side,  closet  for  coats,  &c.,  when  wet,  opening  out  of 
main  cabin,  the  len^h  of  which  is  9ft.  and  width  of  top  6ft.  Width  o{ 
bed  berths  2ft.,  length  6ft  6in.  in  front  of  berths ;  drawers  on  starboard 
side  for  clothes,  and  grocery  cupboard  and  cellarette  on  port  side, 
2ft  9iu.  by  2ft  Cushioned  seats  to  flap  down  in  front  of  berths,  1ft 
wide.  LcHoker  space  under  bed  berths,  and  on  each  side  of  cockpit. 
Sail  room  aft  After  cabin  bulkhead  all  morable,  to  allow  part  of 
dinghy  to  enter  cabin  in  case  of  emergency  or  long  beat  to  windward. 
Improvements  might  perhaps  be  suggesteo,  but  thul  appears  altogether 
a  oomfortable  arrangement 

Beok  CanUJaif. — The  same  oorrespondeot  also  gives  the  follow- 
iDg: — A  mixture  of  soda  and  lime  is  frequently  used  in  cleaning 
off  the  deck  of  a  yacht  when  fitting  out  io'r  the  summer.  It  S 
not  as  powerful  as  American  potash,  which  is  of  a  very  caustic 
character,  and  excellent  on  that  account  for  the  removal  of  old  paint ; 
but  would  not  hurt  marine  glue.  Any  shipwright  who  has  not  been 
specially  instructed  to  caulk  seams  for  the  reception  of  marine  glue 
would  b9  almost  certain  to  do  it  wrongly,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the 
custom  for  ordinary  caulking  to  dip  the  irons  into  oil  at  intervals  of 
every  few  strokes  of  the  mallet  Oil  is  not  fit  for  the  purpose,  bat 
mineral  naphtha,  as  this  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  marine  glue,  and 
will  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  oakum,  whereas  oil  has  a  contrary  ten- 
dency. Procure  some  of  the  liquid  marine  glue  from  Mr  Jelfery  at 
Liinehouse,  and  puur  it  into  any  vacant  space  in  the  seams  or  wherever 
the  glue  may  have  become  loose.  Every  yacht  should  keep  on  board  a 
small  jar  of  the  liquid  glue  as  well  as  a  pound  or  two  of  the  solid,  as 
the  faults  in  any  seam  can  then  readily  be  made  good  at  a  short  notice. 
A  very  useful  tool  for  this  work  is  a  kind  of  spoon  iron,  about  4in.  long, 
2^iiu  wide,  and  fin.  thick  in  the  middle,  thinning  out  to  the  sides  and 
point  A  tapenng  groove  S^in.  long  should  bo  made  in  the  iron  half 
an  inch  deep.  Tnis  tool  is  to  be  used  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
soldering  iron,  by  heating  it,  but  not' to  a  red  beat  By  cutting  a  finger- 
shaped  piece  of  glue  and  pressing  it  into  the  groove,  any  fault  in  a  seam 
can  be  readily  made  good.  It  is  desirable  to  pour  a  little  of  the 
liquid  glue  first  into  the  seam.  Nine  inches  is  a  convenient  length 
for  the  handle  of  the  spoon  iron.  If  the  iron  be  overheated,  it  will 
bom  and  spoil  the  glue ;  dip  it,  therefore,  in  water  until  the  heat  be 
somewhat  tempered. 
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THE  FIELD  QUARTERLY 


FOOTBALL 


A  IiAST  LOOK  AT  1870. 

Bt  0.  W. 

Of  a  trath,  the  three  months  which  we  may  yentnre  to  term  the 
rightful  season  of  1870,  went  out  with  a  blaster  more  suggestive  of 
the  lion  than  the  mildness  of  the  lamb,  wherewith  we  have  been 
wont  to  associate  the  parting  salutes  of  its  predecessors.  Indeed, 
from  first  to  last  the  prospect  was  a  cheerless  one,  and  things  in 
a  miserable  series  of  changes  from  bad  to  worse,  as  the  year 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  consummation.  There  were 
many  ills  to  try  the  patience  of  even  a  Mark  Tapley  in  football 
matters  daring  the  last  quarter  of  1870.  But  if  the  weather  was 
perverse,  there  was  at  least  much  of  extenuation  in  the  aspect  of 
football  itself,  and  it  will  generally  be  conceded  that  the  last  three 
months  of  1870  were  prolific  of  more  genuine  interest,  and  indica- 
tive of  more  sound  promises  for  the  future,  than  any  similar  period 
IB  the  most  saocesaf  ul  of  previous  campaigns.  It  is  true  that  as  yet 
there  is  but  a  faint  sign  of  the  approach  of  that  football  millennium 
which  there  have  been  so  many  prognostications.  "  Hacking  and 
mauling  "  still  flourish,  critics  and  cavillers  may  argue,  and  evoke 
the  reprobation  not  only  of  cautious  parents  and  professional  worthies 
laudably  ambitious  of  securing  a  place  in  the  colunins  of  the 
Thunderer,  bat  of  all  those  who  claim  to  be  disinterested  observers, 
in  decrying  the  continuance  of  such  barbarous  and  unnecessary 
practices  in  an  otherwise  manly  and  noble  game.  Bat  "Pater- 
familias" and  a  "  Surgeon  of  many  years'  standing"  may,  I  think, 
rest  easy  if  the  signs  of  the  times  are  to  be  rightly  construed :  for 
even  these  malpractices  are,  I  am  bold  enough  to  predict,  already 
doomed.  The  conference  of  Bugby  clubs — of  whose  early  move- 
ments more  anon — will,  I  hope,  see  the  advisability  of  recommend- 
ing the  elimination  from  their  code  of  useless  excesses,  which  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  provokiAg  an  opinion  hostile  to  the 
game  generally,  and  of  surrounding  it  with  a  host  of  detractors  who 
delight  to  do  it  dishonour.  Before,  however,  these  remarks  can 
possibly  meet  the  public  eye,  the  Conference,  whose  formation  Thb 
FiKLD  QuABiEBLT  MiOi.zc(B  has  advocated  from  the  first  with  ' 
oswearied  persistency,  will  already  have  met  in  solemn  conclave 
assembled,  and  the  issue  of  their  deliberations  in  all  probability 
will  have  received  the  sanction  of,  or  been  rejected  by  the  body 
whose  claims  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  Speculations  would 
consequently  be  both  useless  and  ill-advised,  and  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  attempting  so  moch  as  a  forecast  in  the  present  article. 
We  must  go  on  to  consider  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  chief  engageme'hts  that  have  taken  place  daring 
the  winter  term  of  1870. 

The  Introductory  match  of  the  season  was  played  at  the  Oval, 
between  the  Wanderers  and  the  Clapham  Rovers,  both  of  whom 
have  justly  earned  a  high  reputation,  and  the  result  was  a  victory 
for  the  latter  by  one  goal,  the  legality  of  which  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  was  by  no  means  clearly  defined,  and  certainly  called  into 
question  by  the  side  aggrieved.  Still  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  the 
point  was  eventually  conceded,  to  disinter  this  incident  savours  too 
much  of  a  desire  to  extenuate  a  defeat  than  to  do  impartial  justice 
to  both  contestants.  So  I  shall  content  myself  with  recalling  that 
the  Wanderers  suffered  a  reverse  in  their  opening  match,  and  that 
the  Clapham  Rovers,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  were  able  to  lower  the 
oolours  of  the  most  powerfol  of  the  clubs  that  affect  Association 
rules.  That  the  Wanderers,  from  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  no  control,  were  only  able  to  bring  a  very  small  contingent  of 
their  regular  troops  into  the  field,  must  be  mentioned  in  order  to 
account  for  the  inauspicioos  commencement  of  a  campaign  after- 
wards so  signally  successfal.  The  position  of  the  club  in  football 
oiroles  most  be  my  excuse  for  appending  a  detailed  list  of  its 
achievements,  as  well  as  the  individaal  deads  of  its  most  prominent 
members. 


Dale. 
Oetl. 


Whtrtptaiti. 
..Oval 


Agakut  whottk 
..Ol^iham  Boveia 


Oct  8.. 
Oct  12 

OcCU 
Oct  23 


..O.  O.  0. 

..CtvU  Service 


..West  Kent 

..Harrow  PUgrims 


Oct.  2S  ...Walthamstow  _.For«st  SohooL.. 


Ooti» 
Nov.  a... 


..Upton  Park   ..... 
..Chatterhooae..... 


.Upton  Park  Otab  ...... 

.Charterhouse  School 


Nov.  8 Harrow Harrow  School . 


Nov. ».. 
Nov.  8... 


Nov.  9.. 


..Woodford 
..Oval 


„       (2nd  Elevens).. 
,.  JV>rest  Glob.................... 


......Brixton  Olnb  ... 


Nov.  U  ...Oxford  MM..... .Oxford  Association  Clab, 


Nov.  le  . 
Nov.n 


Nov.  26  . 


Nov2>. 


Deo.  1... 


„  Vincent  Sqnare. 
..Oval — ...... 


.Westminster  School... 
..OiTstal  Palace  Olnb ... 


..CHtanoe... 


Dec.  3 

Deo.  10  .. 
Decll  .. 

Dec.l«  .. 
•Dec.  17.. 


.Brighton . 
Oval 


..  Jorest  BehooL..... 

...Boohester  Olab ... 

...Boyal  Engineers 
...Brighton  UoUege 
...Harrow  Bover*  ... 


.Hampstead 


...Eton  College 

...Hampetead  Heathens  . 


BmM. 

.Boveis  won  by  one  goal 
to  none. 

.Wanderers  won  by  oos 
goal  (E.  Hall)  to  none. 

.Wanderers  won  by  one 
goal  (C  W.  Alcock)  to 
none. 

.Drawa  No  goal  ob- 
tained. 

."Wanderers  won  by  two 
goals  (B.  8.  F.  Walker 
and  A.  Borwick)  to 
none. 

,, Wanderers  won  by  four 
goals  (O.  W.  Alooek  % 
K.  Baker,  and  A  Bor- 
wick) to  one 

.Drawn.  No  goal  ot>- 
Utned. 

.CharterhooBe  won  by 
three  goals  to  one  (A. 
Borwick). 

.Wanderers  won  by  two 
goals  (E.  E.  Bowen 
and  J.  A.  Omikshank) 
to  one. 

..School  won  by  five  goals 
to  none. 

..Wanderers  won  by  two 
coals  (F.  Baraett  snd 
U.  M.  Jones>to  none. 

..Wanderers  won  by  tlve 
goals  (T.  O.  Hoomaa  S, 
and  a  W.  AJoook  1)  n> 
none. 

..Wanderers  won  by  two 
goals  (O.  W.  Alcock 
and  &  S.  VIdal)  to 
none, 

...Drawn.  No  goal  ob- 
tained. 

...Wanderers  won  by  two 
goals  (O.  W.  Alcock 
and  A  W.  H.  Howard) 
to  none. 

...Wanderers  won  by  Ove 
goals  (T.  C.  Hoooan  2, 
O.  W.  Alcock,  a  F. 
Beld,  and  0.  L.  Hog- 
gins) to  none. 

...Wanderers  won  by  two 
goals  ^  W.  Alooek 
and  T.F.  Spreckley)  to 
none. 

...Wanderers  won  by  two 
goals  (H.  Bashwotth 
aodUL.  Hngglna)  to 
nona 

...Drawn.  No  goal  ob- 
tained. 

...College  won  by  one  goal 
to  none. 

...Wanderers  won  by  four 

rilB(A.  F.  Kinnaird 
C.  J.  Oherery  and 
A  W.  H.  Howard)  to 
none, 
...Drawn.  No  goal  ob- 
tained. 
....Heathens  won  by  five 
goals  to  none. 


•  Date  at  match  between  North  and  SosUi. 
Summary:  22  matches  played;  won  IS,  lost  4,  drawn  S, 
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Of  the  other  aooietiea  who  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Wanderers  in 
tiie  Bnpport  of  the  Football  Association,  the  Clapham  Rovers  claim 
the  priority,  although  their  plan  of  using  both  Bugby  and  Assooia- 
tion  rulee  alike  impartially  places  them  beyond  ttie  pale  of  olnbs 
that  adhere  entirely  to  the  latter  of  the  two  codes.  The  West 
Kent,  too,  comes  within  the  same  category,  as  does  the  Oivil  Service, 
and  both  of  these  are  undecided  in  the  adoption  of  two  dissimilar 
games,  albeit  each  of  these  representative  bodies  may  furly  claim 
that  the  nature  of  its  composition  is  such  that  it  can  raise  armies 
to  do  battle  according  to  t^e  principles  of  each  of  the  rival  codes  so 
distinct  in  their  character  as  to  avert  all  confusion.  A  few  words 
to  the  strict  adherents  of  the  Football  Association  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Royal  Engineers,  though 
hardly  so  strong  as  in  previous  years,  have,  nevertheless,  been 
able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  most  marked  success;  and,  by 
dint  of  overpowering  weight,  to  cope  triumphantly  not  only  with 
elevens  singiiiarly  disproportionate  in  point  of  size  and  build,  but 
also  with  opposition  less  marked  in  contrast  with  their  own  forces. 
Of  their  feats  every  record  has  appeared  in  the  oolnmns  of  the 
FiM.  Those  who  run  may  read  therein  the  details  of  their  various 
engagements,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  was  their  signal  over- 
throw of  the  Carthusians  at  the  OAl,  by  five  goals,  the  latter  being 
weak-minded  enough  to  forsake  the  advantages  of  their  own  ground, 
aud  transfer  the  benefits  incidental  to  such  occupation  in  venturing 
to  meet  a  powerful  foe  in  a  position  and  on  terms  that  could  not 
prove  aught  but  disastrous  to  their  cause.  The  experience  of  this 
match  will,  I  think,  have  persuaded  the  Carthusians  for  the  future 
to  adhere  to  the  Fabian  policy  of  never  leaving  their  own  ground 
on  any  provocation.  In  the  oases  of  the  other  societies  with  claims 
to  a  position  among  the  few  early  pioneers  of  the  Association  rules, 
the  clubs  at  Barnes  and  the  Crystal  Palace  still  display  all  their 
pristine  vitality,  while  the  "  N.  N.'s,"  whose  mysterious  nomen- 
elature  has  been  the  cause  of  much  wonderment,  after  a  career 
towards  the  end  chequered  in  the  extreme,  and  eccentric  in  its  latest 
phases,  have  at  last,  after  "going,  going"  for  years,  finally  gone. 
And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Hampstead  Heathens,  the  Harrow 
Pilgrims,  the  Oitanos,  the  Upton  Park,  Brixton,  Forest,  Newark, 
Sheffield,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham  Olnbs,  with  the  other  no  less 
important  worthies  who  come  within  the  category  of  "dribblers." 
A  mere  record,  in  the  exigencies  of  space,  must  here  suffice,  that 
the  first  mentioned  and  Upton  Park  have  of  late,  by  praiseworthy 
determination,  elevated  themselves  into  the  front  rank,  and  that 
the  others  though  hardly  so  successful,  have  shown  no  signs  of 
determination  nor  of  collapse.  Of  recruits,  too,  there  has  been  no 
lack,  and  while  Scotland  can  point  to  the  Queen's  Park  Club, 
Olai^w,  as  a  staunch  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  Association, 
the  formation  of  new  levies  at  Sittingboume  in  Kent,  Stoke-upon- 
Trant  in  the  Midlands,  at  Oreat  Marlow  in  Bucks,  and  Maidenhead 
in  Berks,  serves  alone,  without  the  need  of  recourse  to  other  in- 
itinee^  to  demonstiate  that  there  is  nothing  partial  in  its  progress, 
nor  restricted  in  the  area  of  its  influence.  Whatever  detractors 
may  aver  relative  to  the  tardy  nature  of  its  progress,  its  steps  are 
none  the  less  sure. 

And  now  for  Rugby  and  its  innumerable  host  of  enthusiastic 
partizans,  who  should  unquestionably,  in  the  proper  order  of  things, 
have  received  priority  of  notice.  First  and  foremost,  as  much 
by  reason  of  its  reputation  as  by  its  antiquity,  may  be  cited  the 
Richmond  Clnh,  but  of  late  there  has  been  apparently  a  shadow 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  once  omnipotent,  which  may  partially  be  due 
to  the  lamentable  accident  to  which  I  alluded  at  some  length  in  the 
last  number  of  this  M^OAZiNa,  But,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
•ay  those  who  onght  to  be  well  versed  in  such  matters,  it  is  oertam 
tint  Richmond  stands  not  where  it  did,  and  tiiat  there  has  taken 
place  an  exodus  of  several  stalwart  heroes  of  the  old  regime  without 
a  corresponding  influx  of  new  blood,  which  has  seriously  affected  the 
general  welfare  of  the  entire  body.  Still  the  sun  is  at  certain 
periods  completely  obscured,  and  this  real  or  imaginary  depression 
of  affairs  at  Richmond  may  at  the  worst  be  a  mere  passing  cloud. 
The  Blaokheath  Club  can  boast  even  a  longer  term  of  service  in  the 
oanse  of  Bngby  rules  than  its  Surrey  rival,  and  certainly  shows 
nothing  in  its  recent  battles  that  can  detract  from  its  ancient 
prowess.  Under  the  command  of  F.  Stokes,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Blackhaathens  have  gained  new  lanrels  and  acquitted  themselves 
■s  becomes  veteran  soldiers  of  acknowledged  valour.  Ravenscourt 
Park,  too,  shows  all  the  energy  of  a  young  republio,  and,  reinforced 
u  its  ranks  have  been  lately  by  the  support  of  sundry  Rugbeians 
known  well  to  fame,  I  think  that  Ravenscourt  Park  will  before  long 
retch  "  the  ladder's  topmost  round,"  should  it  not  even  be  able  to 
•More  a  position  of  absolute  superiority.  Of  minor  constellations  in 
Sis  Rngl^  horizon  there  are  the  Flamingoes,  the  Harlequins,  the 
Gipsies,  the  Clapham  Rovers,  the  Marlborough  Nomads,  the  Wim- 
UeioB  Hornets,  and  stars  of  lesser  effulgence,  whom  it  would  be 


unjust  to  consign  to  oblivion  remote  and  unfriended.  Others  savour 
more  of  the  order  of  shooting  stars,  and  come  and  go,  defying  all 
attempts  even  at  a  discovery  of  their  track.  Every  season  witnesses 
the  appearance  of  several  snch  sudden  flashes  fading  into  utter 
darkness. 

Of  all  the  various  bodies,  however,  whose  movements  demand  the 
assistance  of  a  chronicler,  the  public  schools  rank  first  in  importance 
in  this  article,  as  in  many  instances  the  winter  term  forms  the  limit 
of  the  season  devoted  to  footbaU.  Of  such  are  Eton,  Cheltenham, 
Marlborough,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Clifton,  Haileybury,  and  Upping- 
ham ;  while  Harrow  and  Radley,  though  only  in  a  small  degree, 
admit  the  extension  of  the  season  into  the  spring  quarter;  and 
Charterhouse  and  Westminster  protract  the  campaign  until  the  end 
of  March.  The  Etonians  have  been  singularly  successful,  and  their 
season  one  of  such  exceptional  brilliance  as  to  merit  especial  re- 
capitulation here.  A  remarkably  fast  eleven  they  were  certainly 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  but  deficient  generally  in  weight,  and 
hence  their  achievements  were  the  more  noteworthy. 

Date.  At.  Agattal.  RenU. 

Oct  14  ...Eton...M r.  0.  Talt's  Eleven Eton  won  by  one  goal  and  two 

ronjfes  to  one  rou^. 
Oct.  IS   ...   „   ...Oambridge  Etonians  Eton  won  by  one  goal  and  four 

rouges  to  one  rouge. 
'Oct  SI   ...   „    ...Qienadter  Qnarda. Eton  won  by  one  goal  and 

one  rouge  to  nothing. 
Nov.  3   ...   „    ...Christ  Ohuroh,  Oion Eton  won  by  one  rouge  to 

nothing. 
Nov.  23...  „   ...Qrenadier  Onaids Eton  won  by  two  goals  and 

one  longe  to  nothing 
Nov.  26 ...  „  ...Ur.  A.  Eionalrd's  Eleven  .........Drawn.  One  goal  to  each  side. 

Dec,  3 „    .  Qilanos Eton  won  by  one  goal  and 

two  rouges  to  nothing. 
Deo.  14 Mr.  E.  F.  Alexander's  ISeven  ...Eton  won  by  one  goal  to 

nothing. 
Dec.16  ...Oval.. .Wanderers Drawn.  No  goal  to  either  side 

Sommaiy  of  matches:  nine  played;  seven  won,  two  drawn. 

Of  the  Harrovians,  little  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  commendation, 
as  their  eleven  was  by  no  means  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years ; 
and  while  of  four  matches  only  one  ended  unsatisfactorily,  still  only 
one  was  productive  of  success.  The  honours  of  "  cock  house  "  fell  to 
Mr.  H.  E.  Button's,  which  will,  perhaps,  be  better  known  to  former 
generations  as  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Westoott's,  and  still  earlier  as  the 
Rev.  W.  Oxenbam's,  or,  vulgariter,  "  Billy's,"  after  an  easy  victory 
over  Mr.  0.  F.  Holmes's,  oKm  Rev.  B.  H.  Dmry's,  cJias  "  Ben's." 
But  the  plumes  were  at  the  best  borrowed,  and  the  practical  supre- 
macy rested  with  the  Hemeboarders,  who  defeated  the  Champions  by 
courtesy  without  great  difficulty.  Among  the  Wykehamists,  there 
are  few  mutations  in  football  matters,  and  but  sparse  novelties  to 
court  the  notice  of  the  chronicler.  Still,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  there  has  been  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  in  office,  although 
the  chief  interest  was  centred  in  the  three  matches  against  the  three 
classes  of  old  Wykehamists,  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  the 
last  of  which  was  alone  unattended  with  success ;  and  the  greatest  of 
all  contests  in  the  School  Calendar,  between  Collegers  and  Com- 
moners, of  which  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  a  "  gift " 
for  the  Commoners.  Rugby,  again,  boasts  a  scarcity  of  features 
that  can  attract  any  but  old  Rugbeians,  and  in  the  same  category 
are  to  be  included  Cheltenham,  Marlborough,  Haileybury,  Rossall, 
Wellington,  and  the  other  schools  of  a  similar  ciUibre,  so  that 
comments  may  be  deemed  superfluous.  For  the  benefit  of  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  it  will  be  here  registered  briefly  that  the  School 
House  and  Hutchinson's  were  the  two  "cock  houses"  at  Rugby; 
that  the  Rev.  W.  Boyce's  won  the  challenge  cup  at  Cheltenham, 
where  the  College  Twenty  were  defeated  by  the  Old  Cheltonians, 
and  the  Modem  achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Classical  by  24 
points  to  10 ;  an(^  that  at  Wellington  the  Mathematical  were  no  less 
triumphant  over  the  Classical,  with  a  score  of  two  goals  and  five 
tries  to  one  goal.  With  Westminster  and  Charterhouse  the  issue  of 
the  season  is  still  stib  judice,  and  forecasts  would  be  injudicious. 
The  schools  must  now  stand  down  to  make  way  for  other  suitors. 

But  there  is  still  something  to  be  said  before  the  last  glance  at 
1870  can  have  been  fairly  satisfied.  In  fact,  after  the  manner  of  a 
lady's  postscript,  I  question  if  I  have  not  left  the  most  important 
news  until  the  end  of  the  article.  Indeed,  there  is  such  a  rarity 
of  originality  and  snch  a  lack  of  the  sensational  in  the  football 
campaign,  that  excuses  must  be  made  if  one  lingers  over  the  two 
events  of  the  season,  the  International  contest  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  recent  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  match  between 
North  and  South.  Of  the  first  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  it  was  a 
brilliant  success,  as  much  in  point  of  the  great  skiU  it  devdoped,  as 
in  the  attendance  of  spectators,  which  was  a  numerical  triumph  in 
every  sense.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  attach  hereto  the  names 
of  those  who  represented  the  two  coimtries: — 
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THE  FIELD  QUARTERLY 


SeOTlAllD. 

W.A.B.HamUtOD...01d  B'arroTljLnt 
Q.  F.  CongteTe  >  -m  n„.k... 
(goalkeeperj...;  <"''  ^«g*>**^ 
It.E.W.Ci««ford...Harraw  School 

G.  a.  Kennedj  ...Wandenn 

A.  F.  Kinnaird   ...Wanderera 

W.  Undsay Old  Wykehamist 

°-(Sa?:i2!r"i^"'-«'"^°"'' 

H.  W.  PrlmroM  ...OIvU  Serrlcf 

B.  Smith 


(Queen's  Park, 
•  I    QIatgow 


^•(Sp^ }  Harrow  PUgrlm. 

A.  J.  Baker  Wanderers 

''■(L.krf'. }  ^*»°  °o"»«* 

W.  P.  Crake.!r.'.....Baroes  Club 

(goalkeeper)...^  »'<»*<«' Clab 
T.  C.  Hooman  ......Wanderers 

E.  Lnbbock         >  •„.,.  zr.., 

(half-back)  ...{  *""  ""' 
W.  R  Paton Harrow  School 

B.  J.  Preston  Eton  College 

E.aw..Vldal...|^«^'-'«' 
B.  S.  F.  Walker*...CIapham  Bovers 

*  Secured  the  goaL 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  how  E!ngland  won  a  truly  exciting 
contest  by  one  goal,  obtained  after  a  biilliaat  ran  down  by  0.  W. 
Alcock ;  how  bravely  the  Scotch  fought  against  foes  of  superior 
metal ;  how  Nepean  was  here,  there,  and  ewrywhere,  effectually  pre- 
venting any  further  successes  to  the  Bnglish  ;  and  bow  ably  Paton 
and  Preston  sustained  the  honour  of  the  two  great  rival  Schools.  It 
will  also  be  as  well  to  record  that  the  rules  of  the  Football  Associa- 
tion were  aa  usnal  enforced,  and  that  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch  pro- 
duced a  plea  of  extenuation  from  an  interested  section  of  patriotic 
enthusiasts,  in  that  the  Association  game  was  not  the  national  code 
in  force  in  Scotland.  Va  vidis.  But  the  advantage  of  the  argument 
was  on  the  side  of  the  executive  of  the  Association,  who  suffered 
a  mild  rejoinder  in  silence  and  were  strong.  The  second  match 
between  the  North  and  the  South  took  place  also  at  the  Oval,  on 
Saturday,  the  17th  of  December,  but  the  fates  were  unpropitious, 
and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  elements  impeded  the  play,  as  well 
«s  destroyed  all  the  interest  incidental  to  the  match.    Sides : 


NoaTH, 
0.  h.  Bothera      >  „„„. 

(captain)  >  "»"• 

O.  W.  Alcock  Dorham 

E.  S.  GHbney    LInooln 

E.  H  Ureeotaalgh..Nott8 
O.  Holden Newark 

t.  a.  Hooman Wanderera 

A.  F.  Kinnaird   ...ScotUad 

i.  Klrkpatrick Scotland 

W.E.  Kowlinsoni  r„„..,,,„ 
(goalkeeper)  ..i-^*°"""™ 

(half-back)  ...;  Yo'k'hlre 


■  Wandenn 


Booth. 
A.  3.  Baker 
(captain)  , 

H.  P.  Betts  West  Kent  [Oxon 

K.  Ohappell BraseooM  Coll., 

0.  J.  Ohenery  ......Orysta!  Palace 

W.  P.  Orake*    Barnes  Olab 

A.  W.  H.  Howard..  Weyslde  Olab 

''(t2S.'S2L).i^"'K«.. 

*-(^?!Sp«r,...l0'^P»^ 

A.  Nash Olapham  Boven 

°-^^:^.}^'^'^*^^^- 

B.  W.  S.VIdal...,. Westminster  Sohl. 


*  Obtained  the  goal 

The  superiority  was  supposed  to  rest  with  the  North,  bot  the  tide 
turned  when  at  the  last  moment  C.  E.  Nepean  was  imable  to  play, 
and  recourse  was  necessitated  to  a  substitute  of  certainly  inferior 
calibre.  Certainly,  the  South  appeared  to  have  derived  therefrom 
a  slight  advantage,  and  the  result  proved  that  union  in  football  is 
certainly  strength,  for  after  a  contest  such  as  has  never  been 
equalled  for  spirit  and  determination,  the  victory  rested  with  the 
Soatb  by  one  goal.  It  was  rightly  admitted  that  their  triumph  was 
due  to  superiority  in  discipline  and  organisation,  but  it  was  also 
conceded  that  the  Northerners,  though  individually  to  be  feared 
were  in  many  cases  unknown  to  each  other,  and  that  their  play 
consequently  lacked  the  concentration  which  favoured  their  rivals. 
Still  there  are  few  who  did  not  enjoy  the  match,  and  there  was  a 
universal  feeling  in  favour  of  moving  for  another  triaL  Whether  th« 
verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  first  case  will  be  reversed  by  a  higher 
court  I  leave  time  to  show. 


MATURAL     HISTORY. 


THE  HIGHT  PAKBOT,  OB  EAKAPO. 

Thsbe  was  recently  deposited  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society 
by  Mr  O.  S.  Sale,  one  of  those  extraordinary  birds  which  the  extension 
of  the  oivilised  races  of  mankind,  with  their  aooompanying  animals,  the 
cat,  the  rat,  the  pig,  and  the  dog,  has  doomed  to  certain  extinction. 
The  kakapo,  or  singular  night  parrot  of  New  Zealand,  must  inevitably, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  follow  the  dodo,  the  solitaire,  and  the 
great  auk,  and  be  known  only  to  future  generations  of  naturalists  by 
the  few  scattered  and  precious  fragments  remaining  in  our  museums. 

Notwithstanding  that  New  Zealand  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  to  European  explorers,  the  kakapo  remained  undesoribed  for 
many  years.  It  was  first  known  by  its  green  feathers,  which  were 
worn  by  the  natives,  who  formerly  set  great  store  by  these  birds, 
cutting  off  their  heads,  which  w^e  strung  by  the  nostrils  and  worn 
in  the  ears  on  feast  days.  To  Europeans  it  long  remained  un- 
known ;  its  nocturnal  habits,  its  practice  of  hiding  by  day  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  its  singular  green  colour,  which  so 
closely  assimilates  with  that  of  the  moss  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other  at  a  short  distance,  all  conspired  to 
render  it  unknown,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1845  that  the  first 
•kin  reached  Europe. 

The  form  of  this  singular  bird  is  admirably  given  in  the  illustra- 
tion ;  it  derives  its  scientific  name  of  Strigopa  from  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  face  to  that  of  the  owl,  an  appearance  caused 
by  the  radiating  feathers  around  the  eyes.  But  in  all  the  essential 
details  of  structure  the  bird  is  a  true  parrot  The  general  ground 
colour  of  the  plnmage  is  sap  green,  the  feathers  being  yellowish  in 
the  centre  and  marked  with  black.  The  face  is  pale  umber.  The 
wings  are  fairly  developed,  but  the  bird  rarely  ever  attempts  to 
fly,  but  runs  like  a  fowl  with  great  quickness.  It  appears  exclu- 
sively a  vegetable  feeder ;  its  appetite  is  voracious,  and  we  are 
informed  by  Mr  Julius  Haast  that  the  flesh  is  tender  and  of  exqui- 
site flavour,  the  fat,  which  exists  in  large  quantities  nnder  the  skin, 
being  firm  and  white. 
.  The  kakapo  has  often  been  kept  in  captivity  in  New  Zealand,  Sir 


George  Orey,  formerly  governor  of  that  colony,  has  given  the  following 
interesting  aocount  of  its  habits  : 

"  The  strigops  is  called  kakapo  or  night  kaka  bv  the  aborigines  of 
New  Zealand,  from  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  bird.  During  the  day 
it  remains  hid  in  holes  under  the  roots  of  trees  or  rocks,  or  very  rarely 
perched  on  the  boughs  of  trees  with  a  very  dense  thick  folii^.  At 
these  times  it  appears  stupid  from  its  profound  sleep,  and  if  disturbed 
or  taken  from  its  hole  immediately  runs  and  tries  to  hide  itself  again, 
delighting,  if  practicable,  to  cover  itself  in  a'heap  of  soft  dry  grass ;  about 
sunset  it  becomes  lively,  animated,  and  playful,  issues  forth  from  its 
retreat,  and  feeds  on  grass,  weeds,  vegetables,  fruits,  seeds  and  roots. 
When  eating  grass  it  grazes  rather  than  feeds,  nibbling  the  grass  in  the 
manner  of  a  rabbit  or  wombat.  It  sometimes  climbs  trees,  bat  generally 
remains  upon  the  ground,  and  only  uses  its  short  wings  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  its  progrees  when  running,  balancing  itself  when  on  a  tree, 
or  in  maldng  a  snort  descent,  half  jump,  half  flight  from  an  upper  to  a 
lower  bough.  When  feeding,  if  pleased  with  its  food,  it  makes  a  con- 
tinued grunting  noise ;  it  is  a  greedy  bird  and  choice  in  its  food, 
showing  an  evident  relish  for  anything  of  which  it  is  fond.  It  cries 
repeatedly  during  the  night  with  a  noise  not  veiy  unlike  that  of  the 
kaka  (the  nestor)  bat  not  so  loud.  The  kakapo  is  a  very  clever  and 
intelligent  bird— in  fact,  singularly  so ;  contracts  a  strong  affection  for 
those  who  are  kind  to  it;  shows  its  attachment  by  climbing  abont  and 
robbing  itself  a^ptinst  its  friend,  and  is  eminently  a  social  and  playful 
bird.  It  builds  m  holes  under  trees  and  rocks,  and  lays  two  or  three 
white  eggs,  abont  the  size  of  a  pullet's,  in  the  month  of  February^  and 
the  young  birds  are  found  in  March.  At  present  (18&4)  the  bud  is 
known  to  exist  only  in  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  west 
coast  between  Chalky  Harbour  and  Jackson's  Bay,  and  in  the  Northern 
Island  about  the  sources  of  the  Wbangarie,  and  in  part  of  the  Tanfa 
countries.  It  was  within  the  recollection  of  the  old  people  abundant 
in  every  part  of  New  Zealand,  and  they  say  it  has  been  exterminated 
by  the  cats  introduced  by  the  Europeans,  which  are  now  found  wild, 
and  in  great  numbers  In  every  part  of  the  country.  They  say  also 
that  the  large  rat  introduced  from  Europe  has  done  its  part  m  the 
work  of  desta-qotion.    The  natives  tasert  that  whan  the  breeding  aesoon 
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k  ovar  the  kakapo  lives  in  sooietiee  of  Ave  or  six  in  the  same  hole,  and 
they  say  it  is  a  provident  bird,  and  lays  up  in  the  fine  season  a  store  of 
lem  root  for  the  bad  weather.  I  liave  had  fire  or  six  of  the  turds  in 
captivity,  hot  never  succeeded  in  keeping  them  alive  more  than 
dghteen  months  or  two  years.  The  last  I  had  I  sent  home  as  a 
present  to  the  Zooloeical  Society,  but  it  died  off  Oape  Horn." 

The  most  detailed  description  of  the  habits  of  the  bird  in  its  wild 
state  was  given  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Zoological  Society  by 
Mr.  David  Lyall,  who  writes  as  follows : 

"Although  the  kakapo  is  said  to  be  still  found  occasionally  on  some 
part  of  the  high  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  north  island  of  New 
Zealand,  the  only  place  where  we  met  with  it,  during  our  circumnavi- 
gation and  exploration  of  the  coast  of  the  islands  in  H.M.8.  Acheron, 
was  at  the  8.  W.  end  of  the  Uiddle  Island.  There,  in  the  deep  sounds 
wtiioh  intersect  that  part  of  the  island,  it  is  still  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  inhabiting  the  dry  spurs  of  hills  or  flats  near  the  banks  of 
rivers,  where  the  trees  are  high,  and  the  forest  comparatively  free  from 
fern  or  underwood.  The  first  place  where  it  was  obtained  was  on  a 
bill  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  also  found 
living  in  communities  on  flats  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  close  to  the 
•ea.  In  these  places  its  tracks  were  to  be  seen  resembling  footpaths 
mads  by  man,  and  leading  us  at  flrst  to  imagine  that  there  must  be 
natives  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  tracts  are  about  a  foot  wide, 
regularly  pressed  down  to  the  edges,  two  or  three  inches  deep  amongst 
the  moss,  and  cross  each  other  usually  at  ri^ht-angles.  The  kakapo 
Uvee  in  holes  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  is  also  occasionally  found 
under  shelving  rocks.  The  roots  of  many  New  Zealand  trees  growing 
partly  above  ground,  holes  are  common  dnder  them;  but  where  the 
kakapo  is  found  many  of  the  holes  appeared  to  have  been  enlarged, 
altiiough  no  earth  was  ever  found  thrown  out  near  them.  There  were 
frequently  two  openings  to  these  holes,  and  occasionally,  though  mrely, 
the  trees  over  them  were  hollow  for  some  distance  up.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  the  kakapo  was  seen  to  fly  was  when  it  got  up  one 
of  these  hollow  trees  and  was  driven  to  an  exit  higher  up.  The  flight 
Tvas  very  short,  the  wings  being  scarcely  moved ;  and  the  bird  alighted 
on  a  tree  at  a  lower  level  than  the  place  from  whence  it  had  oome,  but 
soon  got  higher  up  by  climbing,  using  its  tail  to  assist  it.  Except  when 
driven  from  its  holes,  the  kakapo  is  never  seen  during  the  day,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  assistance  of  aogs  that  we  were  enabled  to  find  it. 
Before  dogs  became  common,  and  when  the  bird  was  plentiful  in 
inhabited  parts  of  the  islands,  the  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  catching 
U  at  nigh^  using  torches  to  confuse  it.  It  offers  formidable  resistance 
to  a  d(^and  sometimes  inflicts  severe  wounds  with  its  powerful  daws 
and  beak.  At  a  very  recent  period  it  was  common  all  over  the  west 
ooaat  of  the  Middle  Island,  but  there  is  now  a  race  of  wild  dogs  said  to 
Iiave  overmn  all  the  northern  part  of  this  shore,  and  to  have  almost 
extirpated  the  kakapos  wherever  tliey  have  reached.  Their  range  is 
■aid  to  be  at  present  confined  by  a  river  or  some  such  physical  obstmo- 
tioD,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  they  once  succeed  m  gaining  tiie 
■tronghold  of  the  kakapo  (the  S.W.  end  of  the  island)  the  bird  may 
■oon  Dsoome  extinct  During  the  latter  half  of  February  and  the  flrst 
half  cl  March,  whilst  we  were  amongst  the  hannts  of  these  birds,  we 
found  yonng  ones  in  many  of  the  holes,  frequently  only  one,  never 
more  than  two  in  the  same  hole.  In  one  case  where  there  were  two 
young  ones,  I  found  also  an  addled  e^.  There  was  usually,  but  not 
always,  an  old  bird  in  the  same  hole  with  the  young  ones.  They  build 
no  nest,  but  simply  scrape  a  slight  hollow  amongst  the  dry  dust  formed 
of  decayad  wood.  The  egg  is  white,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's. 
The  cry  of  the  kakapo  is  a  hoarse  croak,  varied  occasionally  by  a  dis- 
cordant shriek  when  irritated  or  hungry.  The  Maories  say  that  during 
winter  ihey  assemble  together  in  large  numbers  in  caves,  and  at  the 
times  of  meeting,  and,  again  before  dispersing  to  their  summer  haunts, 
that  the  noise  they  make  is  perfectly  deafening.  A  good  many  young 
ones  were  brought  on  board  the  ship  alive.  Most  of  them  died  a  taw  days 
afterwards,  probably  from  want  of  sufficient  care ;  some  died  after  being 
kept  a  month  or  two,  and  the  legs  of  others  became  deformed  after 
they  had  been  a  few  weeks  in  captivity.  The  cause  of  deformity  was 
supposed  to  be  the  want  of  proper  food,  and  too  close  confinement 
Tbey  were  fed  chiefly  on  soaked  bread,  oatmeal  and  water,  and  boiled 
potatoes.  When  let  loose  in  a  garden  they  would  eat  lettuces,  cabbages, 
and  grass,  and  would  taste  almost  every  green  leaf  that  tbey  came 
•cross.  One,  which  I  brought  within  six  hundred  miles  of  England 
(when  it  was  accidentally  Ulled),  whilst  at  Sydney,  ate  eagerly  of  the 
leaves  of  a  Banksia  and  several  species  of  Eucalyptus,  us  well  as  grass, 
appearing  to  preler  them  all  to  its  usual  diet  of  oread  and  water.  It 
was  alao  very  fond  of  nuts  and  almonds,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  homeward  voyage  lived  almost  entirely  on  Brazilian  ground  nuts. 

On  several  ocoasions  the  bird  took  sullen  fits,  during  which  it  would 
oat  nothing  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  screaming  and  defending 
itaeli  with  its  beak  when  anyone  attempted  to  touch  it.  It  was  at  au 
times  of  an  uncertain  temper,  sometimes  biting  severely  when  such  a 
thing  was  least  expected.  It  appeared  to  be  always  in  the  best  humour 
when  flrst  taken  out  of  its  box  in  the  morning,  hooking  on  eagerly 
with  its  upper  mandible  to  the  Soger  held  down  to  lift  it  out 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  its  food  consists  psrtly  of  roots 
(their  beaks  are  usnally  more  or  less  covered  with  indurated  mud)  and 
psrtly  of  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of  various  plants.  At  one  plaoe 
where  the  birds  were  numerous  we  observed  that  the  young'shoots  of 
a  leguminous  shrub  growing  by  the  banks  of  a  river  were  all  nipped 
<d^   and   this    was   said   by   onr   pilot,  who  had  frequented  these 


places  for  many  years  in  a  whaling  vessel,  to  be  the  work  of  the 
kakapo." 

The  size  of  the  kakapo  is  about  that  of  a  small  fowl;  the  total 
length  being  2ft  4in. ;  the  wings  are  lltin.,  and  the  tail  9in.  long. 

Mr.  Q.  S.  Sale,  the  owner  of  the  bird,  says  that  with  kim  it  has 
generally  been  lively  enough  in  the  daytime,  though  not  so  noisy  and 
violent  as  at  night 


lESEatTLAS  SXZUAL  TASUTIOK  OF  FLTTMASX. 

Thk  following  interesting  account  of  this  subject  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr  W.  B.  Tegetmeier : 

"  I  have  found  perhaps  more  opportonities  than  most  observers  of 
noticing  irregular  variations,  and!  have  been  specially  fortunate  in 
having  had  In  my  possession  two  of  the  most  interesting  oases  on 
record. 

"  Many  years  since,  it  was  noticed  that  hen  pheasants  in  preserves  not 
unfreqnently  assumed,  with  more  or  less  completeness,  the  plumage  of 
the  male  birds.  The  attention  of  the  late  Mr  Tarrell  was  directed  to 
this  circumstance,  and  he  carefully  investigated  the  phenomena.  He 
found  the  assumption  of  male  plumage  by  the  female  was  always  due 
to  disease  of  the  ovary,  which  was  neoessarily  accompanied  with  perfect 
sterility.  The  account  of  Mr  Farrell's  observations  will  be  found  in 
the  Traosactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  X827,  and  in  the  articles  on 
pbeasants  in  his  work  on  British  Birds,  vol.  it,  p.  319.  The  assump- 
tion of  male  plumage  by  barren  females  has  been  observed  in  several 
other  species,  as  in  difierent  kinds  of  pheasants,  in  peafowls,  partridges, 
and  in  ducks. 

"  I  presented  to  the  Zoological  Socie^  some  yeare  since  a  duck  that 
had  taken  on  the  brilliant  attire  of  the  drake.  It  is  a  sinp;ular  circum- 
stance that  these  barren  ducks  change  their  plumage  m  winter  and 
summer  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  drakes. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  domestic  fowl,  hens  with  diseased  ovaries  are  not 
uniform  in  the  changes  they  undergo ;  some  assume  the  plumage  of 
the  male,  whilst  others,  on  the  contrary,  retain  their  feminine  plumage, 
but  develope  the  large  combs  and  wattles  characteristic  of  the  cooks. 
These  barren  bens  usually  affect  the  voice  of  the  male,  and  crow  lustily. 
This  latter  accomplishment  is  in  many  parts  of  the  ooontry  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  sterility, 

"  The  case  of  assumption  of  male  plumage  by  {he  female  which  is 
represented  in  Fig.  1  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on 
record,  for  the  hen  has  not  moiely  taken  on  the  appearance  of  the 
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male  of  her  own  variety,  but  has  become  still  more  masculine.  Every 
poultry  fancier  knows  that  a  Sebright  bantam  cook  is  what  is  called 
a  ben-feathered  bird— viz.,  it  has  a  square  tail  like  that  of  a  hen,  and 
is  destitute  of  the  flowing  sickle  and  saddle  feathers  and  long  pointed 
hackles  that  ordinarily  distinguish  the  male  spenimens  of  domestic 
poultry.  It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  barren  Sebright  hen 
would  have  only  assumed  the  male  oharaoters  proper  to  the  Gresd  to 
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wUoh  shexbelonged,  Buch  as  a  lar^ly  dereloped  comb,  elongated  ipura, 
and  the  masoalme  crow ;  bnt  this  specimen  acquired  the  long  nokle 
and  saddle  feathers  and  pointed  hackles  of  an  ordinary  fnll-feathered 
cock,  still  retaining  the  beautiful  lacings  or  markings  peculiar  to  the 
Tariety  to  which  she  belonged.  Hr  Darwin,  to  whom  I  sent  some 
feathers  from  this  remarkable  bird,  deacribes  the  case  in  his  voluminoa* 
work  on  '  Variation  in  Animals  and  Plants,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  64,  and,  alluding 
to  the  description  of  the  origin  of  the  breed  poblished  by  me  in  '  The 
Poultry  Book,'  he  writes :  The  Seabright  bantam  is  known  to  have 
oiiginated  about  the  year  1800,  from  a  cross  between  a  common  bantam 
and  a  Polish  fowl,  recroaaed  by  a  hen-tailed  bantam,  and  carefully 
(elected ;  hence  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  sickle  feathers 
and  hackles  which  appeared  in  the  old  hen  were  derived  from  the 
Polish  fowl  or  common  bantam  ;  and  we  thus  see  that  not  only  certain 
masculine  characters  proper  to  the  Sebright  bantam,  but  other  masculine 
characters  derived  from  the  first  progenitors  of  the  breed,  removed  by 
a  period  of  abuut  sixty  years,  were  lying  latent  iu  this  hen-bird,  ready 
to  be  evolved  as  soon  as  her  ovaria  became  diseased. 

"  For  this  singular  bird,  which  remained  in  my  possession  for  two 
years,  I  was  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr  E.  Hewitt,  who  sent  her  to  me 
with  the  following  history :  '  This  bird  was  not  bred  by  myself ;  her 
history  is  this.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1863,  Mr.  Harvey  D.  Bayley, 
of  Biggleswade,  Beds,  Invited  me  to  see  his  poultry  arrangements  for 
bantams,  which  I  most  gladly  accepted,  as  at  that  time  no  other  ex- 
hibitor of  either  Sebrights  or  game  bantams  was  more  generally  suc- 
cessful. Mr  Bayley,  knowing  my  fondness  for  the  breed,  proffered  to 
me  the  privilege  of  selecting  as  a  present  any  pair  I  pleased  as  a  help 
to  my  own  breeding  stock.  My  eye  at  once  rested  on  this  hen,  then  a 
■well-feathered,  unusually  well-laced,  and  perfectly  clear-tailed  pullet, 
near  laying.  Her  size,  though  too  large  for  exhibition,  was  to  me  a  desi- 
deratum fora  brood  ben,  and  I  at  once  took  her  home  with  me,  and  from 
that  hour  she  has  never  before  been  out  of  my  possession.  During  the 
year  1864  she  laid  well,  and  remained  perfect  m  Sebright  feather ;  on 
monlting,  however,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  side  coverts  of  the 
tail  extraordinarily  developed,  the  ground  colour  of  the  whole  body 
still  being  perfect,  and  the  lacings  as  good  as  at  the  first  feather ;  the 

frincipal  tail  feathers  still  remained  unchanged  in  shape  and  colour, 
n  1865  she  moulted  four  sickle  feathers  in  the  tail,  and  the  eztraordi- 
dinary  hackle  and  saddle  feathers  she  now  displays  partially  appeared, 
bnt  the  ground  colour  and  lacings  remained  unimpaired.  In  1866  she 
began  to  show  a  decidedly  yellow  tinge  in  the  general  ground  colour, 
ana  the  edges  of  the  breast  feathers  and  those  on  the  wings  were 
slightly  fringed  outside  the  lacings  with  a  light  yellow  colour,  similar 
in  character,  not  to  that  of  a  male  Sebright,  but  rather  reverted  to  that  of 
a  common  cock.  The  comb  and  wattles,  that  until  this  time  remained 
quite  unchanged,  then  began  to  disappear,  until  she  assumed  the  aspect 
she  now  possesses,  of  a  fowl  that  hw  been  dubbsd,  if  viewed  from  a 
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distance.  I  may  add  she  has  never  laid  an  egg  since  1864,  the  time  this 
strange  change  of  plumage  commenced,  nor  has  she  ever  taken  to  egg 
eating.  She  has  proved  unusually  quiet  in  her  habits,  never  crowing 
as  a  cock,  as  might  have  been  rather  anticipated  from  the  thorough 
change  of  feather ;  nor  shown  the  slightest  disposition  for  incubation 
when  in  the  midst  of  sitting  hens ;  In  fact,  she  does  not  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  either  sex,  among  the  many  associates  that  have  con- 
stantly been  with  her  on  her  walk.  The  hen  died  in  the  autumn  of 
last. year  before  she  had  quite  got  through  her  moult ;  consequently, 


the  sickle  feathers  are  not  so  long  and  onrvsd  as  they  would  have  been 
had  she  lived  a  few  weeks  longer.  She  was,  boweTer,  carefnlly 
preserved  for  me  by  Mr  E.  Ward,  of  Wigmore-street,  and  the 
engraving  is  a  very  faithful  representation  of  her  appearanoe. 

"The  oonverse  of  the  assumption  of  male  plumage  by  the  hen  is  the 
putting  on  the  female  plumage  by  the  cock.  There  are,  as  is  well 
known,  several  varieties  of  duraestio  poultry  in  which  the  oocks  are 
hen-feathered,  as  in  some  breeds  of  Hambnrgbs  and  game.  This 
peculiarity  is  generally  hereditaiT,  and  in  the  old  days  of  the  cock-pit, 
hen-cocks  were  well  known.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  cases  described.  A  hen  that  has  assumed  the 
male  plumage  does  so  from  being  barren,  and  in  consequence  of  disease 
or  degeneration  of  the  ovary.  A  hen-feathered  cork,  on  the  contrary, 
is  perfectly  fertile,  and  usually  produces  chickens  with  plumage  like 
his  own.  The  change  of  plumage  from  the  full  feather  of  the  cock  to 
the  sober  attire  of  the  hen  has  never,  I  believe,  been  recorded,  except 
by  myadf.  In  vol.  zvii.  of  the  Field,  page  318,  I  described  the 
production  of  a  hen-feathered  cook  that  took  place  under  my  observa- 
tion. It  was  a  game  bantam  that  was  kept  by  me  as  a  stock  bird  for 
his  first  season,  and  that  changed  at  the  second  autumnal  moult  into 
the  plumage  of  a  hen  of  the  same  variety — namely,  brown-breasted  red. 
Dunng  his  second  breeding  season,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  afto'wards, 
he  produced  chickens,  some  of  which  were  full-feathered  cocks,  and 
some  hen-feathered  like  himself." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  letter  on  the  same  subject  reoently 
received  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  whose  correspondent  says  of  the  hennies 
formerly  used  In  the  cock-pits :  "  I  have  bred  and  admired  those  birds 
from  my  childhood,  and  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say  that  thousands 
have  passed  through  my  hands  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  and 
that,  although  you  have  been  the  first  to  olU  attention  to  the  change 
of  plumage,  nothing  is  more  sure  than  for  half,  three-parts,  or  more 
bred  hentails  to  pat  on  the  full  hentail  plumage  at  two  years  old — 
the  time  when  a  cock  becomes  perfect  in  all  his  parts,  in  the  opinion  of 
cockers.  Full  or  all  eight  parts  bred  hennies  of  course  hatch  and  always 
remain  ben-feathered,  and  never  breed  or  moult  into  long  or  shine- 
feathered  cocks ;  but  six  parts,  four  parts,  or  the  least  strain  of  hennie 
introduced  into  any  breed  will  surely  return  themselves  in  after  gmera- 
tions ;  and  this  is  a  ^reat  point  with  those  old  fanciers  that  contend 
that  the  hennies  are  a  perfectly  original,  distinct,  and  pure  breed.  Bnt 
not  only  do  they  change  their  long  bright  feather,  bnt  the  colour  also 
turns  back  to  tne  original  hentail  colour  Here  is  a  oaae  out  of  hon- 
dreds ;  indeed,  I  will  produce  fifty  cock  chickens  now  with  long  bright 
plumage,  and  at  their  two-year-old  moult  forty  or  more  shall  be 
perfecuy  hen-feathered.  Full  or  all  eight  parts  ben-cocks  vary  in 
size,  from  41b.  to  71b.  weight,  are  of  all  oolours,  but  spangle,  grey, 
black,  and  brown  predominate.  One  who  has  written  much  on  Osme 
fowls  states  hennies  to  be  most  common  in  the  north.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  I  think.  I  have  been  a  good  deal  in  Yorkshire,  and  seen  a 
great  many  mains  fought  there,  but  never  a  hen  cock.  Near  forty 
years  since,  the  editor  of  a  high-class  sporting  periodical  applied  to  the 
noted  Nashes  father  and  son,  and  also  to  the  Flemings  (men  who  did 
nothing  else  bnt  attend  to  cocks  for  fighting)  for  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  hennies  without  effect,  although  Fleming  had  bred  them  years 
before;  but  it  waa  evident  they  were  getting  scarce.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  century  they  were  plentiful  in  Wales,  and  twenty-five 
years  since  I  saw  several  for  some  twenty  miles  round  Abergavenny. 
At  the  Hoyes  and  near  Hereford  there  were  also  hennies,  bnt  they 
were  locally  termed  grouse  game,  from  a  somewhat  widely  received 
opinion  that  they  are  a  hybrid  between  grouse  and  Game  fowl  That 
such  have  been  bred  I  So  not  deny,  but  I  do  not  think  hennies  so 
originated.  I  have  recently  been  in  Wales,  and  find  the  hennie  breed 
is  quite  or  nearly  extinct;  and  in  Cornwall  only  do  they  appear, 
where  they  are  every  day  becoming  scarcer.  There  is  a  brpM_  of 
Qame  fowls  in  Devon  known  as  tassels,  but  yet  scarcer  than  hennies. 
The  late  Mr.  Leech  told  me  he  recollected  them  b«ing  first  brought 
from  Ireland.  The  pure-bred  ones  have  a  sort  of  double  skull,  similar 
to  a  super  on  a  beehive ;  when  crossed  with  other  fowls  this  curious 
conformation  of  skull  disappears,  although  the  toft  or  topknot  of 
feathers  may  remain." 

The  "  double  skull "  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Polish  fowls  and 
described,  with  illustrations,  in  the  Field  of  February  28th,  1863,  by 
Hr.  Tegetmeier. 


Puilln  (Abxi  ar(K»>— One  shot  on  the  Bivor  Wharfe^  Torkshire,  in 
Kovember  last,  in  good  condition  and  plumage. 

Great  Grey  Shrike.— A  spechnen  of  this  rare  bird  was  captured 
in  October  last  at  Newcastle,  and  confined  in  a  cage. 

Hicliardaou'f    Skna   (Larui  paraaitiau). — One  shot  in  South- 
ampton Water  in  October  last,  in  fine  plumage. 

Pectoral  Sandviper  (Tringa  pedoraHsy—A  male  specimen  shot 
by  N.  F.  Uele,  at  Thorpe,  on  October  6th  last. 

Spotted  Wlttl«llMlV  (Scolopax  lotottUtX—TH.  F.  Hele  reports  two 
specimens,  in  full  winter  plumage,  shot  in  October  lastnearAldeborgh. 

Tellow-Mlled  American  Cookoc  {Brylkre^rss  Amtrioamu).- 
A  male  in  good  plumage,  but  emaciated,  was  found  dead  on  the  OOM 
near  Aberystwiui  is  October  last. 
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OoenrreaoM  of  SaMne'i  Snipe.— As  Babble's  snipe  is  but 
larely  noticed,  and,  strange  to  say,  has  not  been  met  with  oot  of  the 
British  Islandb,  the  following  records  of  its  occurrence  will  be  inte- 
resting:— 

1.  One,  Portarlington,  Queen's  CO.,  Ang.  21,  1822 ^Vigots,  Trans. 

Linn.  8oc  zit.,  p.  656.    ' 

2.  One,  on  the  Medway,  near  Rochester,  Oct  26,  1824.— Vigers,  I.e., 

and  Sel^,  lU.  Brit  Om.  ii.,  p.  120. 
a.  One,  near  Oarragh,  oo.  Londonderry,  Nov.,  1827.— Yarrell,  Mag. 
Nat  Hist  iiL,  p.  29  (1830),  and  Thompson,  F.Z.S.  1885,  p.  82. 

4.  One,  Morpeth,  1888.— Selbv,  111.  Brit  Om.  iL,  p.  120. 

5.  One,  Heron  Court,  Hants,  in  the  breeding  season  1831  or  1882.— 

"BjUm,  Rarer  Brit  Birds,  p.  100. 

6.  One,  Lancasliire. — Loudon  Mag.  Nat  Hist  viii.,  p.  618. 

7.  One,  near  Kinnegar,  co.  Westmeath,  March  18,  1838.— Thompson, 

Ann.  Nat  Hist  v.,  p.  864,  and  "  Birds  of  Xielani"  &,  p.  274. 

8.  One,  near  Bocbborough,  King's  co.,  Feb.  1, 1844. — Thompson,  I.  o. 

9.  One,  Appledram  Common,  Sussex,  March  6^  1845.— Knox,  "  Om. 

Bambles  in  Sussex." 

10.  One,  Ballyconnell,  co.  Oavan,  Nov.  17, 1845.— Thompson,  1.  c. 

11.  One,  oo.  Clare,  Dec,  1846.— Thompson,  I.  c. 

12.  One,  near  Clonmel,  Ang.  81,  1846.— Davis.  Zoologist,  1846. 

18.  One,  Basing  Moor,  Hants. — Sdater.  Zoologist,  1846,  p.  1300. 
14.  One,  near  Trslee,  Feb.  11,  1847.— Thompson,  1.  c 

16.  One,  oo.  Kerry,  Feb..  1847.— Thompson,  l.c 

16.  One,  Ireland,  Jan.,  1863.— Yarrell,  iii.,  p.  28. 

17.  One,  Bainham,  nearF&kenham,  Norfolk, Oct  17, 1856. — Stevenson, 

"  Birds  of  Norfolk,"  ii.,  p.  343. 
1&  One,  "near  London."— B.  R.  Morris,  "  Game  Birds  and  WildfowL" 
p.  164. 

19.  One,  on  the  Brent,  Middlesex,  winter  1860-61.— Harting,  "  Birds 

of  Middlesex,"  p.  187. 
80.  One^  near  Camanton,  Cornwall,  Jan.,  1862.— Bodd,  Zoologiit,  1862, 
pp.  7883  and  7938,  and  the  Field,  Jan.  25,  1862. 

21.  One,  ca  Dublia.— Blake  Knox,  Zoologist,  1866,  p.  302. 

22.  One,   Wareham,   Dorset  Dec.  8,   1867 Gumey,   Zoologist,  1869, 

p.  1611 ;  Hart,  FUld,r>eo.  14,  1867. 

23.  One,  Wareham,  Dorset,  May  8,  1868— Gumey,  Zoologist,  1868, 

p.  1298  ;  and  1869y  p.  1611. 

24.  One,  Christcbnrcb,  Bants,  March  80,  1869.— Hart,  ZoologiM,  1869, 

p.  161L 

25.  One,  Dorsetshire.— J.  W.  D.,  the  Field,  Feb.  12, 1870. 

26.  Oho,  Wareham,  Dorset,  Nov.  11,  1870.— G.  H.  Bond,  the  FUld, 

Dec.  31.  1870. 

27.  One,  Castlebar,  oo.  Mayo,  Jan.  18,  1871.— Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  E. 

Harting  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Jan.  17,  and 
sent  to  the  Field  by  M.  A.  Carr,  Jan.  21,  1871. 

TIm  0x07  Phalarope  {Phalanma  fciaAif).- The  following 
instances  of  occurrence  have  been  noticed  recently :  In  October  last  nine 
were  shot  in  Plymouth  Sound,  and  a  flock  seen  ;  two  were  shot  on 
the  Nadder,  near  Salisbury ;  several  near  Eastbourne ;  two  at  Chiswick ; 
one  at  Barnes;  about  twenty  were  obtained  near  Brighton;  and  thir- 
teen near  Christchurch,  Hants ;  a  few  near  Aldeburgh ;  and  sevenil 
have  been  on  sale  in  the  London  markets.  AU  of  the  above  were 
obtained  in  October  and  November  last 

Shore  Larks  {Alauda  alpestris). — Two  taken  near  Brighton  in 
November  Ust;  one  exhibited  at  Mr.  Pullen's,  Shoreditch;  one  shot  at 
Oliippenbam  in  November. 

AuMtioail  Bittern  (Anka  minor,  Wilson). — Twelve  specimens 
•re  mentioned  in  various  ornithological  works,  Aa.  A  well-authenti- 
cated instance  of  its  occurrence,  for  the  first  time  we  believe,  in  Corn- 
wall, is  recorded  by  Jobn  Harris:  the  bird  having  been  shot  near 
Liskeard,  on  Dec  4,  1870.  The  American  bittern  differs  from  the 
Buropoan  bird  in  several  particulars,  which,  wo  believe,  are  not 
generally  known.  The  American  bird  is  much  smaller  (although  both 
are  liable  to  variation  in  size),  and  has  smaller  toes  and  claws.  The 
dorsal  plumage  exhibits  a  large  admixture  of  purple-brown ;  a  black 
stripe  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  commencing  below  the  eye,  extends 
downwards  for  about  three  inches,  and  appears  to  meet  at  the  back  of 
the  neck.  The  primaries  are  of  a  uniform  sooty-brown  colour,  whereas 
in  the  European  bittem  they  are  barred  alternately  with  black  and 
buff.  The  tail  feathers  are  of  a  uniform  reddish-brown,  while  the 
same  feathers  in  our  well  known  bird  are  buff,  variegated  with  black. 
The  colour  of  the  primaries  and  tail  should  at  all  times  distinguish  the 
rarer  species.  Most  writers  assert  that  the  colour  of  the  lore  is  the 
same  in  both,  namely,  pa^^reoi ;  but  Mr  Dutton,  of  Eastbonme,  who 
examined  the  American  bittem  which  was  shot  in  Pevensey  Marshes, 
■tote*  (t  c.)  that  the  lore  in  that  speoimen  was  ^h- colour.  Wilson 
•ays  the  American  bird  does  not  "  boom."  Dr.  Richardson  says  he  has 
hwrd  it  every  summer  evening,  and  frequently  during  the  day. 

Snzopean  Bittem  (^Ardea  mtmta). — A  specimen,  measuring 
2ft.  6in.  from  beak  to  tail,  and  3ft  lOin.  across  the  extended  wings, 
was  shot  near  Hertford  on  the  3rd  of  January  last  by  Mr.  G.  Palmer. 

Smew  (Mergai  aOdbuy—A.  male  was  shot  at  Wiokham,  Hants,  on 
January  6th,  and  another  at  Barking,  Essex,  on  December  29th  last 

Bider  Puck  (Amu  molli*iimd).—One  killed  at  Exmouth  in  December 


QmU  (Tetrao  ootwmz).— One  killed  on  December  21st  last,  by 
8.  W.  Murroll,  near  Burob,  Lincolnshire. 

Osprey — Little  Ank. — An  adult  male  osprey  was  shot  in  Wey- 
mouth Hurbour,  and  also  a  little  auk  on  the  22nd  September  last 
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The  Chreat  Bnatard  (Otis  tarda). — A  specimen,  female,  was  shot 
at  Feltham,  Middlesex,  on  the  28th  December  last,  and  brought  to  the 
office  of  the  Field,  and  subsequently  exhibited  by  Mr  Tegetmeier  at  a 
mooting  of  the  Zoological  Society.  It  bore  every  evidence  of  being  a 
wild  bird,  and  was  accepted  as  snoh  by  Mr  Harting,  Mr  Dresser,  and 
other  practical  ornithologists  present  at  the  meeting,  and  also  by 
Professor  A.  Newton,  who  has  long  been  obllecting  materials  for  a 
monograph  of  this  bird.  As  is  well  known,  the  great  bastard  was 
formerly  extremely  common  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  the 
"  breoks  "  of  East  Anglia,  the  wolds  of  Torlohire,  the  heaths  and  downs 
of  the  southern  counties.  The  last  known  nest  in  England  appears  to 
have  been  that  observed  in  Suffolk  in  1832. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Field  writes :  "  There  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  bustard  shot  on  the 
2nd  inst  by  Mr  Wm.  Harvey,  at  Fenham  Marshes,  near  this  town.  It 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Beid,  of  this  town,  bird-stuffer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving.  Berwiok-ou-Tweod,  Jan.  10."  And  another: 
*'  After  a  lapse  of  some  fifty  years  a  bustard  has  been  shot,  on  the  28rd 
of  January  last,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  near  Tamborough  Castle.  It  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  Stevens,  of  Salisbury."  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting  quotes 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Mathew,  vicar  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  about  some  bustards  shot  at  Braunton,  North 
Devon  :*  "  It  is  quite  true  about  the  Devonshire  great  bustards.  A 
flock  of  seven  appeared  in  the  parish  of  Braunton,  and  some  farmers 
who  went  after  tnem  shot  two  and  wounded  a  third.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  Bowe,  the  birdstuffer  at  Barnstaple,  and  both  are  coming  to 
Bishop's  Lydeard— one  immediately  to  onr  friend  Cecil  Smith ;  the 
other  IS  mine,  and  will  stay  for  a  short  time  on  view  at  Barnstaple.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  others  may  be  obtained ;  the  wounded  bird  has 
since  been  captured."  Mr  Harting  attributes  this  immigration  of  a 
bird  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  visitor  in  this  country  to 
the  disturbance  on  the  Continent  consequent  on  the  moving  of  masses 
of  troops,  &c  He  also  adds  to  the  list  below  two  recorded  in  the  Wilts 
Archmologicdl  Magazine,  and  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  viz.,  one 
shot  in  Savemake  forest  in  1849,  and  another  at  Chisoldon,  Wilts,  in 
1861.  The  list  of  Mr  Stevenson  is  as  follows:  One,  a  female,  at  the 
Lizard,  Cornwall,  in  March,  1843 ;  another  near  St  Austell,  in  1854 ; 
a  female,  in  1860,  at  Lydd,  in  Bomney  Marsh ;  another  in  the  parish  of 
Bratton-Olovelly,  North  Devon ;  a  female  at  Leeshill,  Cumberland,  in 
March,  1864;  one  at  Hnngorford,  in  January,  1866  ;  a  young  male  at 
Bomney,  in  1869 ;  and  in  February,  1861,  one  near  York.  To  these 
may  be  added,  also,  one  seen  near  Stonehenge  by  Mr  Waterhouse,  10th 
of  Augpist,  1849  (ZooL,  p.  2690);  two  which  frequented  Burwell  Fen, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March,  1866 
(Zool.,  pp.  6068,  6279) ;  a  female  found  dead  in  Bridlington  Bay,  York- 
shire, 11th  November,  1864  (ZooL,  p.  9442) ;  and  a  notice  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  Field  (April  14th,  1866,  p.  317)  of  one  seen,  at  that  time, 
at  Ualton  Holegate,  in  Linoolnshire ;  and  a  pair  at  Candleeby,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  a  few  years  before.  That  is  to  say,  one  occurs 
in  some  part  of  England  on  an  average  in  every  two  years.  Mr 
Harting  tSso  mentions  having  seen  one  on  the  27th  September  last, 
near  Shapwick,  while  travelling  by  rail. 

Fonr-Ieffged  Fowl. — A  correspondent  says :  "  I  have  at  present 
a  young  cock  that  has  four  legs ;  at  first  he  used  to  use  them  all,  but 
now  he  goes  on  two ;  the  other  two  stick  out  behind— one  at  each  side 
of  the  tail.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  periect,  and  the  hind  legs  are 
growing  out  of  the  end  of  the  backbone.  I  have  seen  birds  of  the  kind 
taken  dead  out  of  the  shell,  but  never  knew  one  to  live.  The  bird  is 
in  fine  health,  and  beginning  to  crow."  Specimens  of  birds  with 
additional  members  are  not  very  uncommon,  as  they  result  from  the 
presence  of  two  yolks  in  the  egg,  one  of  which  is  only  partially 
developed.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  that  these  additional  limbs 
possess  any  distinct  power  of  movement,  or  are  symmetrically 
arranged,  as  in  Mr  Corbet's  specimen.  At  the  last  Birmingham  show 
a  cock  was  shown  with  additional  legs  growing  out  of  one  side,  but 
the  fset  and  tarsi  only  were  present,  and  these  were  immovably  con- 
nected with  the  framework  of  the  body.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  says  he  once 
hatched  a  chick  with  a  single  tarsus  and  foot  growing  out  of  the  very 
point  of  the  rump,  but  they  were  only  connected  by  a  thin  neck  of 
sUn,  and,  as  they  incommoded  the  bird,  he  cut  them  away. 

Salmon  eanght  in  the  Sea  with  a  Snail.- Mr.  J.  W. 

Woodall,  F.Z.S.,  Ac,  testifies  to  the  following: — "A  salmon,  weighing 
271b.,  was  taken  on  Dec  6,  1870,  on  a  trot,  or  long  line,  laid  on  the 
sand  at  low  water  opposite  the  Spa,  the  well-known  promenade  of 
Scarborough.  The  hook  was  baited  with  the  common  snail  (BeUx 
nemorum).  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  and  is  remarkable,  as  there  is 
no  salmon  river  within  fifty  miles  of  this  place — vis.,  the  Hnmber  to 
the  south  and  the  Tees  to  toe  north.  The  fish  was  in  very  good  con- 
dition, according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  our  leading  fish  dealers, 
who  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  that  point" 

*  These  specimens  are  both  females,  and  weighed  71b.  and  Mb.  respeotiv  ely. 
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Konse.— Mr  O.  S.-  Strode,  of  Newnham  Park,  Plympton,  has 
oanght  a  mooae  about  half-grown,  of  a  dull  dun  ooloar,  but  perfectly 
destitute  of  hair.  In  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  *' 
for  1856,  p.  38,  a.  description,  with  two  fignrea  by  Joseph  Wolf,  is 
given  of  a  most  extraordinary  race  of  hairless  mice,  with  folds  or 

?lait8  in  the  skin,  which  was  fonnd  to  exist  in  a  »traw  rick  near 
aplow  paper  mills,  Maidenhead  Bridge,  and  whioh  offers  a  remark- 
able analogy  with  the  so-oalled  "  Japanese  mailed  "  bog,  desoribed 
(and  the  head  figured)  by  Mr  Bartlett  in  the  same  "  Prooeedings  " 
for  1861,  p.  263.  This  singular  race  of  hog  was  flgored  in  the  lUus- 
trated  London  News  for  Jan.  11,  1862,  p.  49^,  and  the  skull  in  the 
"  Prooeedings  of  the  Zoological  Sooie^  "  for  1862,  p.  14.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  suoh  race  is  known  to  occur  in  Japan,  and  the 
teferenoe  to  that  part  of  the  world  probably  originated  with  some 
dealer  as  a  good  selling  appellation,  like  "  Himalayan  "  rabbit,  Ao. 
A  hairless  mouse  was  also  presented  to  the  mnseum  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons  by  Mr  Clift  in  1820 ;  and  Mr  J.  H.  G^ooin,  who 
described  the  Berkshire  speoimena  by  the  name  "  Mns  muscnlns 
Tar.  nndiplioatus,"  identified  Mr  Cliffs  specimen  as  being  quite 
similar  to  those  which  he  exhibited  alire.  A  naked  shrew  is  recorded 
in  the  "  Prooeedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  "  for  1869. 

Growth  of  Cliarr. — Being  desirous  to  introduce  charr  into  a 
small  artificial  loch,  a  correepondent  procured  a  few  from  a  neighbouring 
loch,  and  pat  them,  as  a  temporary  arrangeinent,  into  a  small  pond 
whibh  had  been  cleaned  out  for  their  reception.  When  put  into  the 
pond  in  July,  1867,  the  largest  were  about  6in.  long.  Ooeasionally, 
since  that,  he  has  got  a  sight  of  some  of  tbem,  and  obmrred  that  these  - 
had  greatly  increased  ia  size,  but  how  much  he  had  no  idea  till  the 
ISth  inst,  when  his  keeper  found  one  at  the  edge  of  the  pond,  which 
most  have  been  dead  a  considerable  lime.  It  was  a  female,  full  of 
spawn.  It  measured  17in.,  and  weighed  fully  21b.  The  pond  when 
full  may  be  an  acre  in  extent,  and  near  the  sluice  eight  or  nine  feet 
deep;  but  these  last  two  summers,  partly  from  the  drought  and  partly 
from  a  leak,  it  was  reduced  to  half  that  size. 


Singnlar  lajxixyto  »  Pheaaaat.— Mr.  H.  C.  Pennell  vouches 
for  the  following:  "when  shooting  in  the  coverts  of  Benjamin  Qreen- 
bill,  Esq.,  of  Puriton,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  gentleman  killed  a  cock 
pheasant,  minus  one  leg,  and  plus  an  appendage  which  at  first  sight 
looked  like  a  wooden  kitchen  skewer  mo  cross-wise.  Upon  exumiiia^ 
tion,  it  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  an  ash  twig,  some  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  stout  goose  quil.  The  twig, 
which,  if  I  remember  correctly,  had  the  bark  on,  passed  in  a  trans- 
verse direction  completely  through  the  neck,  into  the  fiesh  of  which  it 
had  become  firmly  embedded,  or  grown,  as  the  expression  is.  The 
appearance  of  the  injuries  left  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  inflicted 
for  some  considerable  time,  probably  in  the  preceding  season  ;  but 
how  the  bird  could  possibly  have  managed  to  skewer  himself  in  the 
manner  described,  or  how,  having  done  so,  he  could  survive  and  get 
into  the  capital  condition  which  he  presented  when  shot,  are  questions 
more  easily  asked  than  answercid.  I  understand  Mr  Oreenhill  has 
since  had  the  bird  stuffed." 

Frollfioaoy  of  the  Babbit.— A  correspondent  in  Australia 
says:  "About  three  years  ago  a  Mr  Robicsnn  turned  out  thirteen 
wild  rabbits  on  his  run,  and  now  more  than  £7000  have  been  spent  in 
trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  are  said  tu  be  over  50,000  of  them  io 
the  district,  and  they  are  spreading  all  over  the  country.  We  are  now 
about  forming  a  company  to  kill  and  preserve  them  for  exportation. 
Two  thousand  four  hundred  rabbits  were  killed  in  one  day  by  a  party 
of  gentlemen  with  guns  recently,  and  they  were  all  destroyed,  not  one 
of  them  used,  to  compel  the  dealers  to  kill  for  themselves,  and  so  help 
to  destroy  them.  It  is  said  that  over  100,000  have  been  kUled,  and  stiU 
they  appear  as  numerous  as  ever ;  and  all  these  from  thirteen  rablrits 
in  a  little  over  three  years !" 

Iceland  Onll— Arctic  Gull.— Au  Iceland  gull  was  killed  at 
Thorpe,  Sec.  26tb,  and  an  Arctic  gull  in  the  Kew  Forest  on  Oct  29tb 
last. 
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KOTES  OH  CAHADIAS  BHOOTOra.— WILDFOWL. 

Aluost  every  species  of  wild  duck  ia  shot  over  decoys;  these  are 
generally  made  of  cedar,  the  size  of  ducks,  and  shaped  and  painted  so 
as  to  r^resent  the  various  species  that  frequent  the  northern  waters. 
Sometimes  they  are  made  of  two  pieces  o!  wood  hollowed  out,  so  as  to 
make  them  light,  and  not  nnfrequently  of  gntta  peicha,  whioh  is  run 
in  a  mould  very  thin.  The  drawback  to  the  latter  is  that  a  shot  pene- 
trating them,  which  it  readily  does,  they  sink  at  once,  as  all  decoys 
have  to  be  ballasted  with  lead  or  iron  to  make  tham  sit  naturally  on 
the  water  and  keep  tliem  the  right  side  uppermost. 

The  best  times  for  shooting  are  from  grey  dawn  to  eight  or  nine  in 
tlie  morning,  and  from  four  until  dark  in  the  evening,  unless  when  the 
weather  has  been  very  fine  for  some  days,  and  the  ducks  have  gone  out 
to  feed  in  the  lake,  when  a  high  wind  will  drive  them  fi'om  the  open 
water  to  seek  shelter  in  the  shallow  ponds  and  narrow  inlets,  in  which 
case  they  keep  moving  continually,  and  the  bast  bags  are  made. 
Seventy-five  with  one  gun  is  considered  a  good  day's  work. 

Ko  little  skill  and  a  considerable  knowlege  of  the  ground  are 
required  in  setting  decoys.  These  are  generally  placed  at  the  down- 
stream end  of  an  island,  or  point  of  rushes,  in  whioh  the  sportsman 
secretes  himself;  the  nearest  decoys  are  placed  at  twenty  yards  from 
him ;  the  ducks  will  sail  down  to  the  outside  of  his  flock,  and  no  good 
shot  would  allow  them  to  light,  whioh  they  will  frequently  do  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  before  they  are  much  fired  at  The  decoys 
ars  anchored  so  that  they  will  swing  with  the  stream  or  wind  like  a 
flock  of  ducks  feeding.  When  the  boats  have  to  be  hauled  a  distance 
to  get  into  a  pond  far  removed  from  the  main  channel,  a  few  light 


decoys  are  selected,  anfl  as  ducks  are  shot  over  them  they  are  set  np 
with  sticks  carried  on  purpose,  one  end  of  which  is  run  down  through 
the  skin  of  the  bird's  neck  and  ont  through  its  orop,  and  then  inserted 
into  the  mud :  a  little  practice  enables  the  hunter  to  improvise  decoys 
of  this  nature,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  live  birds  from  ttie 
dead  ones.  But  the  most  valuable  decoys  are  obtained  by  procuring 
the  eggs  of  the  wild  ducks  and  hatching  them  under  tame  ones ;  the 
birds  thus  produced,  either  of  the  grey  or  black  duck  species,  ai/tamer 
than  the  domestic  fowls,  they  will  eat  out  of  your  hand,  and  never 
attempt  to  fly  away.  The  mode  of  using  them  is  to  attach  them  to 
stakes  by  a  string,  and  thus  secured  they  quack  and  swim  about  and 
appear  perfectly  happy ;  their  voice  will  bring  the  wild  ones  from  a 
^eat  distance,  as  Uiey  fly  over  in  search  of  food.  The  Brant  gooae 
IB  also  very  easily  decoyed,  bnt  it  requires  very  heavy  shot  to  bring  it 
down. 

In  some  of  the  frequented  pools  the  rushes  are  not  of  a  anfficisot 
thickness,  or,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  there  are  none  on  the  feeding 
grounds.  Under  these  circumstances  blinds  have  to  be  erected,  aod 
these  are  easily  constructed  with  edgings  that  float  down  from  the 
upper  St.  Clair,  with  a  few  reeds  or  bulmshss.  When  the  shooting 
commences,  it  is  always  best  to  have  two  or  three  parties  stationed 
at  varions  points'  to  keep  the  ducks  moving,  and  a  person  in  a  light 
outrigger  skiff  to  drive  those  that  light  in  the  open  water,  and  to  [rfok 
up  the  dead  birds,  as  the  parties  shooting  should  be  expossd  as  little  as 
possible.  Ducks  are  curious  birds;  sometimes  they  take  a  notion  to 
feed  in  a  particular  pond,  and  no  amount  of  shooting  will  drive  tbam 
away. 
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AMXSICAJr  HETHOSS  Of  PBESEBVnra  FRTTIT. 

This  prooesa  is  now  go  well  known  and  practised  that  most  honse- 
wires  can  preserve  their  own  fmit  It  is  so  simple  that  a  five  minutes' 
lesson  from  an  American  housekeeper  would  saffice  to  exhanst  the 
subject. 

The  principle  should  be  understood  in  order  to  work  intelligently. 
The  fmit  is  preserved  bv  placing  it  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  external 
air  is  entirely  excluded.  This  is  effected  by  surrounding  the  fruit 
by  liquid,  and  by  the  use  of  heat  to  rarity  and  expel  the  air  that  may 
be  entangled  in  the  fmit  or  lodged  in  Its  pores.  The  preservation 
does  not  depend  upon  sugar,  thongh  enongh  of  this  is  used  in  the 
liquid  which  covers  the  fruit  to  make  it  palatable.  The  heat  answers 
another  purpose ;  it  destroys  the  ferment  which  fruits  naturally  con- 
tain, una  as  long  as  they  are  kept  trom  contact  with  the  external  air 
they  do  not  decompose. 

The  vessels  in  which  fraits  are  preserved  are  tin,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware. Tin  is  used  at  the  factories  where  large  quantities  are  put  up 
for  oommeroe,  but  is  seldom  used  in  families,  as  more  skill  in  soldering 
is  required  than  most  persons  possess.  Besides,  the  tins  are  not 
generally  safe  to  use  more  than  once.  Qlass  is  the  prefei'able  material, 
as  it  is  readily  cleaned  and  allows  the  interior  to  be  frequently, 
inspected.  Any  kind  of  bottle  or  jar  that  has  a  mouth  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  fruit  and  that  can  be  securely  stoppered  positively  air-tight 
° — which  is  much  closer  than  water-tight— will  answer.  Jars  of 
various  patterns  and  patents  are  made  for  the  purpose,  and  are  sold 
at  the  crockery  and  grocery  stores.  These  have  wide  mouths,  and 
a  glass  or  metallic  cap  which  is  made  to  fit  very  tightly  by  an  india- 
rubber  ring  between  the  metal  and  the  glass. 

Mason's  jars  are  very  commonly  in  use  in  America,  and  nothing  ca% 
exceed  their  simplicity  and  excellence — a  wide-mouthed  glass  jar  with^ 
a  ring-band  of  india-rubber  on  its  neck ;  on  this  the  edge  of  the  zinc 
screw  cap  rests.  This  cap  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  readily  screwed 
home.  A  little  vertical  bar  on  the  outside  of  the  cap  gives  a  hold  to  a 
small  wrench,  formed  so  as  partially  to  g^rasp  the  neck  of  the  jar,  and 
which  enables  anybody  to  screw  air-tight  or  open  the  jar  in  an 
instant.  When  such  excellent  contrivances  as  this  are  popular,  it  is 
needless  to  allude  to  the  phctioable  bnt  past  method  of  using  cement 
and  corks.    The  process  of  preserving  is  as  follows : 

Everything  should  be  in  readiness,  the  jars  clean,  the  covers  well 
6tted,  the  fruit  picked  over  or  otherwise  prepared,  and  cement  and 
corks,  if  these  are  need,  at  hand.  The  bottles  or  jars  are  to  receive  a 
very  hot  liqnid,  and  they  must  be  gradually  warmed  beforehand  by 
placing  warm  water  in  them,  to  whidh  boiling  water  is  gradually 
added.  Commence  by  making  a  syrup  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  of 
white  sugar  to  a  pint  of  water,  using  less  sugar  if  this  quality  will 
make  the  fruit  too  sweet.  When  the  syrup  boils,  add  as  much  fruit  as 
it  will  oover,  let  the  fmit  heat  in  the  symp  gradually,  and  when  it 
comes  to  a  boil  ladle  it  into  the  jars  or  bottles  which  have  been  warmed 
as  above  directed.  Put  in  as  much  fruit  as  possible,  and  then  add  the 
symp  to  fill  up  all  the  interstices  among  the  fmit ;  then  put  on  the 
oover  mr  insert  the  stopper  as  soon  as  possible.  Have  a  cloth  at  hand 
damped  in  hot  water  to  wipe  the  necks  of  the  jars.  When  one  lot 
has  been  bottled  proceed  with  more,  adding  more  sugar  and  water  if 
more  syrup  is  required.  Juicy  fmits  will  diminish  the  syrup  much 
lees  than  others,  when  the  bottles  are  cold^  put  them  away  in  a  cool, 
dry,  and  dark  place.  Do  not  tamper  with  the  covers  in  any  way. 
The  bottles  should  be  inspected  every  day  for  a  week  or  so,  in  order 
to  discover  if  any  are  imperfect  If  fermentation  has  commenced, 
bnbUes  will  be  seen  in  the  syrup,  and  the  covers  will  be  loosened. 
If  taken  at  once,  the  contents  may  be  saved  by  thoroughly  reheating. 

'There  are  various  ways,  but  the  foregoing  may  be  accepted  as  good 
or  better  than  any. 

Peaohea  for  preaerring  thus  are  generally  peeled  and  quartered; 
bat  may  be  seen  well  preserved  whole.  The  akin  may  be  removed 
from  ripe  peaches  by  scalding  them  for  a  few  seconds  in  water  or 
a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  then  transferring  them 
to  cold  water.  Pears  are  preserved  at  least  as  much  as  any  other 
fmit.  They  are  usually  pared  and  halved,  or  quartered,  and  the 
core  removed;  but  here  again  they  are  well  preserved  whole.  The 
best  high-flavonred  and  melting  varieties  only  should  be  used. 
CoaneBaking  pears  are  unsatisfHCtory.  Apples  are  geldom  put  up ; 
bat  Ugfa-flavonred  ones  turn  out  weU.  There  is  a  great  oontraat 
between  qninoes  preserved  in  this  way,  and  those  done  up  in  the 
oU  way  ol  "  poand  to  pound."     Xbey  do  not  beoome  hard,  and 


they  remain  of  a  fine  li^ht  colour.  Tomatoes  are  piesarved  in 
large  quantities ;  they  require  cooking  longer  than  the  frnits  proper. 
Cherries  and  plums  are  also  preserved,  and  need  only  picking  over. 
Of  strawberries,  the  firm  and  somewhat  sour  varieties  are  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  Currants,  raspberries,  Ac,  are  also  preserved  in  this 
way,  and  blackberries  and  huckleberries  are  both  very  satisfactorily 
preserved,  and  make  capital  pies.  Oreen  peas,  com  (i.e.,  the  green 
seeds  of  the  maize),  asparsgns,  io,,  cannot  readily  be  preserved  in 
families,  as  they  require  special  apparatus.  Bnubarb  is  easily 
preserved.  

TEE  CUITIYATIOB  OF  QUITFOWOEB  WOOD. 
Fbw,  perhaps,  imagine  that  the  charcoal  for  making  gunpowder  must 
be  made  from  soft  and  special  woods,  and  that  even  among  these 
specialities  some  are  better  than  others.  Since  the  introduction  of 
arms  of  precision,  as  the  Bnfleld  and  other  rifles,  it  has  been  found 
that,  with  the  small  quantity  of  powder  used,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  of  the  finest  and  most  effective  quality ;  and  hence  that  the 
powder  which  is  produced  from  charcoal  of  home  growth  is  not  so 
strong  as  that  manufactured  from  charcoal  imported  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Prussian  Germany.  With  war  raging  around  us,  this 
fact  is  not  pleasant,  and  therefore  the  sooner  we  institute  a  remedy  the  , 
better.  Charcoal  is  made  from  the  wood  of  Enonymus  europeus  (the 
spindle  tree),  Uerasus  padus  (the  bird  cherry),  Yibumum  opulus  (the 

?;uelder  rose),  Comns  sanguines  (the  scarlet  dogwood),  and  Bbamnus 
rangnla  (the  berry-bearing  alder).  Now,  of  all  these  woods,  the  last 
is  found  to  be  the  best,  so  much  so  that  the  charcoal  made  from  it  is 
imported  in  very  large  quantities  by  our  leading  manufacturers  of 
gunpowder.  This  Bhamnus  frangula  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  growing 
from  6ft.  to  10ft.  high,  native  of  Europe  generally,  and  grows,  as  we 
see  it  in  England,  in  woods  and  thickets.  "The  plants,"  says  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  curator  of  the  Uuaeum  at  Kew,  "  will  grow  on  almost 
any  soils,  as  for  instance  in  Suffolk,  upon  a  low  sandy  or  clay  soil,  or 
where  the  soil  is  oomppsed  of  peat  and  rock,  as  at  Sevenoaks,  where, 
indeed,  the  wood  is  grown  to  some  extent." 

This  then,  we  think,  is  a  question  fairly  open  to  the  landowners  of 
England.  From  the  short  history  of  the  plant  which  we  have  given  it 
will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  Bhamnus  is  not  a  plant  which  calls 
fqranyapeoial  cultivation,  and  that  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the 
swamp  at  its  base  it  will  grow  with  more  or  leas  luxuriance,  though  of 
oourae  the  swamp  would  be  preferred.  Those  who  are  planting  would 
therefore  do  well  to  look  out  for  Bhamnus  frangula,  either  making 
spedal  plantations  of  it  in  low-lying  places,  or  mixing  it  with  other 
trees  so  that  it  may  become  underwood,  to  be  out  every  five  or  seven 
years,  or,  in  fact,  when  it  is  large  enough.  Large  tracts  of  marsh  land 
and  forests  lying  between  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  as  well  as  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  Continent,  have  their  undergrowth  composed  almost 
entirely  of  this  description  of  dogwood,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a 
very  low  prioa  Mr  Jackson  says  the  wood  is  delivered  at  the  powder 
works  in  sticks,  usually  about  six  feet  long  and  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
thumb,  and  tied  up  with  strong  wire  into  bundles  about  a  foot  in 
diameter.  The  powder  makers  are  particular  that  the  wood  should 
neither  be  too  fine  nor  too  young,  but  of  a  medium  growth.  Crooked 
wood  is  objected  to,  as  it  will  not  pack  well  in  the  cylinders  in  which 
it  is  calcined.  At  the  present  time  foreign  grown  dogwood  is  preferred 
before  that  of  English  growth ;  it  is  supplied  at  from  £8  to  £10. 

We  may  look  to  the  growth  of  the  Bhamnus  with  something  like  a 
prospect  of  profit;  for  though  of  course  there  is  a  great  expense  in 
cutting,  barking,  and  sorting,  yet  after  that  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
should  be  left,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  plant  may  be 
growji  upon  land  scarcely  suitable  for  any  other  purpose.  We 
therefore  think  this  subject  may  not  be  beneath  the  notioe  of  the 
planters  of  England,  and  might  do  something  towards  reclaiming  the 
wastes  of  the  sister  country. 

Let  us,  however,  be  properly  understood ;  for  though  the  wood  of 
Bhamnns  frangula  is  known  in  oommeroe  as  "  dogwood,"  It  must  be 
recollected  it  ia  nothing  of  the  sort  Dogwood  is  the  produce  of  Comua 
sanguinea,  a  plant  which  imparts  considerable  colour  to  the  landscape 
in  tbe  winter  season  by  its  bright  red  colour;  but  Bhamnus  frangula 
has  no  such  attractiveness,  and  must  found  its  claims  to  cultivation 
upon  the  profit  which  it  will  bring  for  the  trouble.  Therefore  we 
Bay  to  planters,  as  possibly  it  may  be  scarce  in  the  trade,  "  Take 
care  that  you  get  the  right  pUtnt,  or  plant  not  at  »U  until  you  do 
get  it" 
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THE  FIELD  QUARTERLY 


FLAKTIKa  GAlf  £  COTESTS. 

Thkrs  are  Tarioos  ways  of  doiog  this^tbe  simple,  the  omameotal,  and 
the  elaborate — each,  of  course,  reqiu'ring  its  proportion  of  expense.  At 
Holkham  many  of  the  plantations  are  carpeted  with  St  John's  wort, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  and  forms,  intermixed  with  fern 
and  brambles,  a  capital  sammer  covert  for  birds.  At  Claremoot  scores 
of  acres  of  the  shrubbery  walks  are  covered  almost  exclusively  with 
common  laurel,  which  is  pruned  down  to  a  certain  height,  say  from 
eighteen  inches  to  three  feet^  and  forms  an  admirable  covert,  through 
which  beaters  or  sportsmen  may  pass  in  comfort  When  inter- 
spersed with  dwarf  rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants,  such  a 
covert  may  be  made  exceedingly  ornamental.  The  pinetnm  at  Basing 
Park  near  Alton,  when  planted  more  than  thirty  years  ago  was  inter- 
sected with  various  gravel  walks,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground 
was  planted  with  Berberis  aquifolium,  which  the  keeper  pronounced  a 
capital  covert,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  food  from  the  berries  and  shelter 
at  the  same  time.  These  may  be  considered  the  simple  methods  of 
forming  game  covert ;  and  there  are  scores  of  plants  besides  those  we 
have  mentioned  which  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the  cheapest 
of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  evergreen  privet 

But  io  a  pinetum  of  choice  trees  something  more  than  mere  game 
protection  may  be  desired,  and  then  we  should  throw  in  groups  of 
dwarf  evergreen  shrubs,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  and 
picturesque  effect  The  plants  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  legion,  a 
few  of  the  most  popular  of  which  we  enumerate : 


Ancnba  japonica 
Box  in  variety 
Berberis  dulcis 

„       empetrifolia 

„        Darwinii 

„       aquifolia 
Cotoneaster  macrophylla 

>    „  acuminata 

„  Simonsii 

HoUy,  green  and  variegated 
Hypericum  calycinum 
Ivy  of  sorts 


Juniperus  prostrata 

„        tamarixifolia 

„        sabina 

„  „      variegata 

Laurustinus 
Laurel  of  sorts 
Ligustrium  ovalifolia 
„  japonicum 

Tamarisk  africana 

„         gallica 
Oorse,  double  and  common 
Tew  of  kinds 


Of  American  plants  we  may  name  Andromeda,  Erica,  Gaultheri' 
shallon,  Kalmia,  Ledum,  Farnettya,  Vaccinium,  and  Rhododendrons 
in  thousands.  There  is  a  wide  field  of  evergeen  shrubs,  to  which 
might  be  added  a  number  of  berry-bearing  plants,  foremost  among 
which  we  would  name  for  its  delicious  odour  the  sweetbriar.  and  lots  of 
climbing-roses,  and  above  all  the  blackberries.  Then  there  is  the 
snowberry,  Symphora  racemosa,  grateful  food  for  pheasants,  and 
some  other  things,  though  not  a  covert  plant — at  least  not  for  widter. 
One  of  the  most  useful  plants  that  can  be  planted  is  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  Pheasants  are  specially  fond  of  this,  and  a  few  roots  thrown 
out  twice  or  thrice  a  week  in  severe  weather  supply  a  welcome  food, 
and  serve  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  birds. 

But  of  these  plants,  or  rather  of  the  shrubs,  we  should  say  the 
arrangement  must  depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  planter.  For  example, 
we  would  sot  plant  a  light-foliage  plant  under  Cedrus  deodara, 
neither  would  we  plant  a  dark  one  under  Cedrus  Libani  or  altaitioa  ; 
but  we  would  so  diversify  the  plants  as  to  produce  an  agreeable 
whole,  with  something  of  the  picturesque  about  it  For  example, 
the  aucubas  and  golden  box  and  hollies  would  give  a  fine  patch  of  the 
palest  green,  or  green  and  gold;  while  the  Berberis  would  give  dark 
green,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  of  them,  B.  Darwinii, 
a  very  light  tinge.  Then  of  Cotoneaster,  what  can  be  so  beautiful  as 
0.  microphylla,  studded  with  its  bright  scarlet  berries  ?  We  saw  it 
last  winter,  when  the  |;round  was  snow-clad,  backed  by  a  dense  mass 
of  yew — the  yews  which  Byron  used  to  delight  in  at  Newstead — and 
thought  it  the  most  exquisite  winter  picture  we  ever  saw.  With  ivy 
what  a  field  is  open !  A  slight  mound  raised  up,  or  a  few  roots  thrown 
down,  and  the  ivy,  with  the  clematis  and  Virginian  creeper,  would 
clothe  it  with  perpetual  beauty.  Then  the  prostrate  junipers— they 
form  a  complete  carpet  The  different  varietiee  will  grow  vigorously 
in  any  soil,  and  form  the  finest  covert  in  the  world.  The  goise,  whether 
in  bloom  or  not,  is  beautiful  at  all  seasons ;  while  of  the  laurel  and 
privet  we  know  we  may  plant  them  by  the  acre  almost  without  a 
chance  of  failure. 

Then,  if  something  more  should  be  required,  we  have  only  to  throw 
down  a  few  cartloads  of  roots  or  stones,  intermixing  them  with  good 
soil,  and  plant  the  modern  varieties  of  clematis,  such  as  Jackmanii. 

There  are  thousands  of  corners  in  the  game  coverts  of  the  country 
where  the  Pampas  grass  might  be  planted,  and  the  pheasants  would 
be  delighted  with  the  shelter.  No  one  need  hesitate  to  plant  the  Pampas 
grass  in  the  poorest  soil,  if  they  take  tho  precaution  to  give  it  a  peck  or 
so  of  good  soil  to  start  in ;  for,  once  established,  true  to  its  native  habitat 
it  can  neither  be  swamped  nor  scorched  to  death.  The  only  thing  it 
suffers  from  in  this  cold  climate  might  be  called  dropsy,  or  water  at 
the  heart ;  for  it  is  only  when  water  accumulates  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
plant  and  then  gets  frozen  that  it  sustains  any  material  injury.  In  the 
northern  and  midland  counties,  the  remedy  for  this  is  to  gather  and 
tie  the  leaves  of  the  plant  together  when  the  frost  sets  in,  and  then 
oover  with  a  hood  of  straw,  so  as  to  throw  off '  the  water. 


A  SIMPLE  ICE  HOUSE. 
Tre  beet  plan  is  to  build  up  tho  store  of  ice  on  the  solid  floor  of  tho 
house  or  pit  If  drains  are  necessary — which  is  very  doubtful,  as  ice 
dissolves  slowly,  and  even  a  compact  clayey  soil  or  a  brick  floor  will 
absorb  it  as  it  melts — lay  down  two  rows  of  pipe  tiles  flUed  with  sand, 
about  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  floor;  open  drains  must  be 
avoided.  It  is  a  great  point  to  have  a  close  compact  floor.  A  layer  of 
charcoal  dust  is  a  good  and  durable  non-conducting  material.  Hard- 
frozen  thick  ice  will  keep  better  than  that  which  is  thin  and  tender. 
When  stored  let  it  be  thoroughly  pounded  by  long  handled  mallets, 
and  the  mass  made  as  solid  and  compact  as  possible.  The  heap  should 
be  closely  covered  with  straw,  or  fern,  or  litter,  so  that  it  may  be 
excluded  as  much  as  possible  from  atmospheric  influences. 

°  Ice  wells  vary  in  construction,  according  to  the  peculiar  local  tii- 
cumstanoes  which  prevail.  When  there  is  opportunity  of  foiining  a 
oave  in  chalk  or  sandstone,  free  from  the  influence  of  water  springH,  and 
])rovided  with  double  doors  or  an  entrance  that  secures  the  interior 
from  all  changee  of  temperature,  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  pre- 
serving ice.  When  the  advantages  above  described  cannot  be  secured, 
the  best  plan  is  to  endeavour  to  imitate  those  natural  circumstances 
which  secure  isolation  from  external  influences.  This  may  be  done  by 
building  a  deep  weather  and  water  proof  cellar,  which  should  be  well 
covered  with  earth  and  shaded  by  trees,  or  by  the  erection  of  a  simple 


EzTKBioa  TiEw  op  left  Hut. 

hut  formed  of  wood  and  securely  thatched,  and  th|^  may  be  altogether 
above  ground ;  the  principle  is  the  same  but  the  materials  differ. 

In  the  latter  plan  we  have,  in  this  instance,  a  well-thatched  roof, 
impervious  to  every  atmospheric  agency.  The  hut  has  boarded  sides, 
within  which  is  a  space  3ft  in  width,  separated  from  the  interior  by 
hurdles  interlaced  with  straw,  and  this  space  is  filled  with  sawdust  and 
broken  straw,  forming  a  perfect  non-conducting  bank.    The  aocom- 
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VmtncxL  Sicnoif  of  Icb  Hot. 


panying  sketches  m«y  help  our  readers  to  understand  this  simple  and 
convenient  arrangement. 

The  mass  of  ice  is  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  hut,  and  rests  on  the 
solid  ground ;  it  is  built  up  in  the  fdrm  taken  by  the  hut  A  spaoe  is 
necessarily  left  between  the  roof  and  surface  of  the  ice  stack ;  this  is 
filled  with  straw  arranged  like  an  inner  thatch,  which  falls  as  the  ioe 
sinks,  and  so  always  clasps  the  mass. 
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CX04UXT  SETTIK08. 
Thb  foUowiog  appear  to  be  among  th»  beet  of  the  Bettings  recently 
anggwted.  The  flrat  is  a  modifloation  of  that  of  the  All  England  Clab. 
Instead  of  placing  one  hoop  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  the  centre 
hoop  is  taken  ont,  and  two  hoops  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  (see  diagram). 
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No.1. 


The  sambers  in  the  diagram  show  tlie  order  in  which  the  hoops  are 
to  be  ran;  the  direction  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  flgos,  the 
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No.  2. 

hoop  always  being  ran  from  the  side  on  which  the  flgnre  is  placed. 
Thoa  the  second  hoop  (nnmbered  2  in  the  diagram)  is  ron  from  the 
nesrside;  the  hoop  two  to  peg  (nnmbered  5  in  the  diagram)  is  rnn 
from  the  far  sido. 
With  this  setting  the  fight  begins  at  the  second  hoop  instsad  of  the 


third.  It  is  possible  to  rnn  the  second  hoop  at  the  first  torn  by  playing 
at  the  wire  of  the  first  hoop,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment 

This  setting  does  not  interfere  with  the  principles  of  the  All  England 
setting,  and  at  the  same  time  the  following  advantages  are  claimM  for 
it:  1.  No  hoop  is  rnn  twice  in  the  same  direotion,  therefore  the  clip  at 
once  indicates  the  point  of  each  ball  in  the  game.  2.  The  wearing  of 
the  grass  round  the  middle  hoop  (a  disadTantnge  of  the  AU  England 
setting)  is  obriated,  there  being  not  so  moofa  play  about  any  one  hoop. 
8.  Though  there  is  an  extra  hoop,  the  ^anoe  of  wiring  is  not  materially 
affected.  4.  It  is  difficult  to  go  round,  the  course  b^en  being  very 
zi|!-»g. 

The  adrantages  claimed  for  the  second  plan  are  that  the  beet  ssttlng 
would  be  employed,  the  grass  would  be  saved,  there  would  be  but  the 
one  line  for  wiring,  the  three  hoops  on  the  central  line  would  each  be 
run  twice,  and  no  important  olunge  of  tactics  would  be  recjuired; 
while  the  game  would  probably  be  somewhat  shortened.  It  might  be 
rather  more  easy  to  reach  the  firs  t  and  third  corner  hoops  than  hitnerto ; 
but  the  increased  difficulty  of  going  from  them  to  the  second  and  fourth 
ooraers  would  compensate  for  this. 

For  the  third  plan  the  following  adrantages  are  claimed  :    1.  No 
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hoop  wonld  be  ran  twice  in  the  same  direotion.    2.  As  there  would  be 
no  hoop  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  ground  it  would  be  more  difficult 
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No.  4. 

to  wire  a  ball.    8.  The  great  distances  between  the  second  and  third, 
third  and  fourtli,  and  fourth  and  fifth  hoops  in  going  up  to  the  turning 
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peg,  and  between  the  oorresponding  hoops  in  returning  from  it,  woald 
make  the  Betting  more  difficult  than  the  A.E.O.C.  getting. 

The  noticeable  features  of  the  fourth  setting,  in  addition  to  the 
saving  of  the  o-ound,  are — 1.  It  presents  about  the  same  difficulty  as 
the  present  A.B.C.C.  setting.  2.  The  opportunities  for  wiring  are  not 
materially  increased.  3.  Mo  hoop  is  run  twice  in  the  same  direotion. 
4.  The  central  hoops  are  run  towards  the  turning  peg  in  going,  and 
towards  the  winning  peg  in  returning.  Uake  the  starting  point  8ft. 
instead  of  UL  in  front  of  the  first  hoop,  in  order  to  disooorage  playing 
the  first  stroke  oS  the  wirei. 

The  fifth  is  the  arrangement  of  the  hoops  as  in  the  A.E.0.0.  setting, 
the  points  only  being  aiade  in  a  different  order. 
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The  seventh  retains  the  A.E.C.C.  setting  of  the  hoops,  the  'position 
of  the  pegs  being  altered,  the  play  beginning  and  ending  at  one  peg  in 
the  middle  of  the  ground.  Two  parties  starting  from  the  peg  in  oppo- 
site directions  would  not  be  likely  to  come  into  collision.  Moreover  : 
L  The  grass  oansot  suffer  more  at  the  centre  than  elsewhere.  2.  The 
opportnnities  for  wiring  are  those  of  the  A.E.O.C.  setting.  8.  The 
number  of  points  is  unaltered.  4.  The  hoops  ate  run  in  the  same 
direction  during  each  half  of  the  course.  5.  The  game  is  perhaps  a 
shade  more  difficult  It  would  make  the  second  hoop  less  easy  if  the 
starting-point  were  8ft.  from  the  first  hoop. 


No.  6. 

In  the  sixth  the  positions  of  the  four  comer  hoops  and  the  pegs  are 
t!ie  same  as  those  in  the  A.1S.C.0.  setting.  The  points  are  numbered 
on  the  diagram  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  made ;  the  figuree, 
as  regards  the  hoops,  being  on  the  sides  from  which  the  hoope  are  to  be 
run.  The  straight  line  on  which  hoops  1  and  6  are  is  eight  yards  from 
the  winning  peg.  The  distances  between  hoope  1  and  2  and  6  and  6  are 
eight  yaids ;  and  between  1  and  6  and  2  and  6  sit  yard&  The  distances 
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The  following  is  an  amended  setting  of  the  above : — 


No.  6. 


of  1,  2,  5,  and  6  from  (the  nearest  boundary  are  twelve  yards.  The 
starting  spot  is  one  foot  from  the  first  hoop  on  a  line  drawn  from  the 
middle  of  the  hoop  at  right  angles  to  the  kfps.    So  hoop  is  run  twice  in 


the  same  direction. 


No.  8. 


The  two  following  settings  are  recommended  -(or  small  grounds,  a 
smaller  number  of  noops  and  points  being  required;  but  from'thisir 
simplicity  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used  for 
gamee  on  a  large  scale. 

"Cavendish,  basing  his  observations  upon  the  A.E.O.C.  play,  says: 
"  Allow  me  to  suggest,  as  a  way  out  of  the  croquet  setting  duBoolty,  to 
take  out  the  centre  hoop,  and  to  place  the  first  hoop  and  one  to  peg 
eight  yards  apart,  and  eight  yards  from  each  stick.  The  running  to  be 
as  at  preeent ;  but,  as  there  is  no  middle  hoop,  that  to  be  missed.  The 
number  of  points  to  be  made  by  each  ball  would  be  ten  instead  or  four- 
teen, viz. :  first,  then  comer,  then  opposite  comer,  then  one  to  peg,  then 
peg;  and  the  same  back.    I  do  not  send  a  diagram,  as  the  oonne  is 
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clear  withoot  it  I  admit  that  the  balls  wonld  not  be  taken,  aa  at  pre- 
eent,  to  the  middle  of  the  gronnd.  But  when  I  flrat  proposed  the  All 
England  setting  the  defence  was  so  weak  that  it  seemed  to  me  essential 
to  keep  much  of  the  play  near  the  middle  of  the  ground;  with  the 
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donUe  dead  bonndarf  this  is  not  of  so  mnoh  moment  Complaints  are 
m«de  that  the  present  game  talraa  too  long  ;  by  learing  out  four  points 
wHh  eaoh  ball,  and  diminishing  the  distances  between  the  hoops,  it 
would  be  made  shorter.  The  present  distanoee  are  6yds.,  14yd8.,  24yds., 
14yds.,  6Tds.,  6yds.  In  the  setting  snggeeted  the  distances  would  be 
IMyda.,  247ds.,  101yds.,  6yds.'' 

In  the  abeenoe  of  any  nniversally  agreed-upon  setting,  the  foregoing 
diagrams  may  assist  in  forming  common  principles :  we  shall  return  to 
the  subject  as  oocasion  requires,  < 


TlMflpartsmmii'sXmnolieon.— No.  1. "  Carbon-Naachee,'°a  South 
African  impromptu  meal  Is  good  and  thus  prepared.  Take  any  (pime 
you  may  fancy  out  of  your  bag,  or  if  you  have  none,  shoot  small  birds : 
eat  sooM  of  it  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  mouthful,  and  pepper  to  taste. 
(Salt  should  never  be  applied  to  meat  till  after  it  is  cooked,  being  certain 
to  draw  the  juices,  and  thereby  harden  the  meat.)  These  pieces  of 
meal  are  strung  on  a  long  skewer  sharpened  at  both  ends,  which  is 
stuck  in  the  ground  slanting  over  the  hot  embers  of  your  bivouac  fire, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  you  have  as  nicely  cooked  a  meal  for  a  hungry 
afartsoBO  as  needs  be.  This  dish,  or  no  dish,  requires  neither  fork  nor 
apoaa,  as  you  take  oS  in  suooeasion  the  top  piece,  re-sticking  the 
Voi-IL 


skewer  in  the  ground  aslant  over  the  embers,  thus  keeping  it  "  hot  and 
all  hot"  throughout  the  meaL  A  few  potatoes  cooked  at  the  same 
time,  or  rather  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire  covered  with  a  little  dry 
sand  or  earth,  before  making  the  fire  up,  are  a  pleasant  addition.— 
No.  2.  Liebig's  extract  of  meat  biscuits,  patented  and  manufactured  by 
Peek,  Frean,  and  Co.,  of  London,  make  a  very  good  addition  either 

with  biscuit  or  bread,  as  a  sportsman's  luncheon. No.  8.  Sandwiohea 

made  of  potted  erouse,  or  potted  game  or  meat  of  any  kind,  laid  on 

Sretty  thick,  to  be  a  pleasmg  variety  when  you  are  tured  of  the  or- 
inary  preparation  of  nam  or  beef ;  moreover,  the  spice  contained  in 
potted  meat,  if  well  made,  will  sometimes  enable  yon  to  swallow  it  on 
a  hot  day  in  August,  when  ham  might  be  chewed  and  cast  to  tbe  dogs. 
No.  4.  Instead  of  carrying  sandwiches,  get  a  penny  roll  or  any 
larger  loaf ;  cut  it  lengthways  in  half ;  take  out  as  mnoh  of  the  crumb 
as  you  think  desirable,  and  after  buttering  tbe  spaces,  fill  them  with 
any  kind  of  cold  meat  you  like,  cut  thick,  and  seasoned  only  with 
pepper  and  salt,  as  mustard  gives  it  an  unpleasant  taste,  unless  it  is 
specially  made.  The  meat  of  a  cold  mutton  chop  is  good,  or  well- 
seasonM  mincemeat  When  filled,  join  the  halves  together,  wrap  in 
writing  paper,  and  tie  them  so  as  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  place. 
The  top  of  the  roll  also  may  be  cut  off  for  a  cover,  the  crumb  scooped 
out  of  the  other  part,  and  the  space  be  filled  with  well-seasoned  mince- 
meat  No.  5.  A  hard  water  (commonly  called  a  cabin)  biscuit,  well 

toasted,  and  a  few  raisins  make  a  meal  for  a  hardy  man,  and  one  he  can 
work  upon  without  distress,  as  it  is  light  and  easy  of  digestion.  Better 
not  take  too  many  raisins. 

Self-acting'  XoaM  Vxtm. — A,  entrance.  B,  a  box  coonter- 
balaaced  by  the  weight  Q,  end  turning  on  the  axis  a.  The  weight  O 
can  be  shifted  from  and  towards  the  fulcrum,  so  as  to  regulate  its 
balancing  powers.  C,  a  grating  of  wire  placed  so  that  the  animal  to  be 
caught  cannot  pass  through  the  centre  one,  having  a  catch  to  support 
the  box  B.  (When  set  this  catch  is  made  to  spring  towards  the  box  D, 
opening  to  inner  box.)  E,  guard  to  prevent  the  captured  animal 
getting  into  the  smaller  box.    F,  small  tin  box  for  bait  b.   H,  gradng 


■• 


Cross  Section.  Longltndlnal  Section. 

for  examining  interior  of  inner  box.  (This  inner  box  should  be 
lined  with  tin).  I,  door.  E,  cover  giving  access  to  trap  and  bait  box. 
c  stop  to  prevent  the  box  B  from  rising  too  high.  Tbe  animal  entering 
B  pushes  the  wire  bars  c  to  get  at  the  bait,  thus  disengaging  the  catch 
0.  The  weight  of  the  animal  then  causes  the  box  to  descend  until 
stopped  by  uie  guard  E  touching  the  bottom  as  shown,  when  the 
opening  D  will  be  opposite  the  box.  Immediately  the  animal  leaves 
the  box  B  through  the  opening  D  tbe  counterweight  returns  the  box  to 
its  original  podaon,  Ac.  The  trap  is  about  20  Uches  in  length,  16  in 
width,  and  &  foot  in  height 

Improred  Fl^faon  Feeder,— The  following  is  a  plan  we  have 

found  more  effectual  than  any  other  to  prevent  pigeons  from  soiling  and 
wasting  their  food.  We  have  tbe  feeders  made  in  a  half  drole  in  pre- 
ference to  being  quite  round,  as  they  take  up  leas  room  when  placed  at 


the  side  of  a  pen,  although  two  of  the  pans  can  be  placed  back  to  back 
on  the  floor  of  the  pigeon  house  if  a  circular  form  is  required.  The 
top  being  round  and  pointed,  the  birds  cannot  settle  upon  it  It  is 
made  of  zinc  in  preference  to  tin,  as  it  could  be  used  for  water  occasion- 
ally if  required.  The  dotted  line  shown  in  ssction  is  a  false  bottom, 
which  throws  the  food  to  the  front  of  the  pan. 
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SISEASXS  or  E0B8BS. 

D1ABETE8. 

Thb  fuiotioD  of  the  urinary  gland  is  anscepUble  of  being  modiSed  to 
some  extent  by  external  and  Internal  influences.  Temperature  has 
much  to  do  wiui  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
in  a  given  time.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  sldn 
inTariably  causes  an  increased  secretion  of  urine,  and  diminishes  at  the 
same  time  the  exhalation  of  watery  vapour  from  the  snriace.  Certain 
chemicals,  and  also  some  aliments,  as  ethers,  alkalies,  resins,  and  sugar, 
exert  a  similar  influence ;  but  the  so-called  diuretic  effect  has  relation 
only  to  the  quantity  of  water  and  saline  constituents,  the  actual  quantity 
of  ureH  which  is  excreted  not  being  affected  by  adventitious  agencies, 
but  depeudiup  upoo  decay  of  the  tissues. 

An  animal  which  is  compelled  to  undergo  much  exertion  will  excrete, 
by  aid  of  the  kidneys,  more  urea  and  its  compounds  than  one  which 
remains  at  rest;  although  it  is  very  likely  that  the  latter  will  excrete 
a  larger  amount  of  fluid  urine. 

The  influence  of  various  kinds  of  food  and  qualities  of  water  upon 
the  qnaatity  of  urine  is  constantly  seen  among  animals.  Artiolee 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water— for  example  turnips,  carrots, 
and  green  provender— oummonly  cause  an  increased  flow  of  urine, 
particularly  for  the  first  few  days  of  their  employment;  afterwards 
the  system  appears  to  become  accustomed  to  the  diet,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  urinary  organs  is  less  marked.  Kiln-dried  oats  and  burnt 
bay,  when  consumed  in  considerable  quantities,  act  with  great  energy 
upon  the  kidneys,  and  occasion  an  inordinate  flow  of  urine,  which  dues 
not  cease  always  after  the  removal  of  the  cause;  and  this  effect,  oon- 
tinuing  when  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred  are  changed, 
constitutes  the  disease  which  is  known  b^  the  terms  diabetes  or 
polyuria,  or  more  generally  as  profuse  "  staling." 

Diabetes,  in  its  true  form,  in  associated  with  the  presence  of  sngar 
in  the  urine,  and  this  foreign  a«ent  is  rightly  looked  upon  as  the 
cause  of  the  excessive  secretion.  It  has  long  been  known  that  animals 
are  to  some  considerable  extent  manufacturers  of  sugar,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  physiologists  have  demonstratud  that  this  sugar-forming 
function,  wnich  is  possessed  by  the  liver  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  not 
arrested  when  no  sugar  is  given  in  the  food.  Dogs  fed  exclusively  on 
flesh  have  been  fonnd  to  suffer  from  diabetes  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
jeotion  of  alcohol  into  the  circulation. 

Safeetive  assimilation  of  sugar  has  also  been  found  to  result  in  the 
liroduotion  of  diabetes.  Disease  of  the  nervous  system,  various  forms 
of  indigestion,  and,  as  Dr.  Barley  has  shown,  injuries  to  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  may  be  classed  among  the  causes  of 
the  disease. 

Horses,  although  undoubtedly  subject  to  true  diabetes,  are  not  very 
susceptible,  and  Uie  majority  of  cases  which  are  disdngaiahed  by  the 
term  are  merely  instances  of  temporary  excitement  of  the  secretive 
function  of  the  kidneys  owing  to  a  change  of  diet.  Sometimes  the 
symptoms  become  sumciently  alarming;  the  excessive  flow  of  urine 
oonliouee  day  by  day,  the  appetite  is  lost,  the  thirst  is  constant  and 
insatiable,  and  the  animal  becomes  emaciated.  A  significant  symptom 
at  this  time  is  the  fondness  which  the  horse  manifests  for  licking  the 
wall,  until  every  particle  of  lime-wash  within  his  reac^  has  been 
removed ;  when  there  is  no  wall,  the  iron  of  the  rack  or  manger  is  a 
favourite  substitute. 

Qenerally,  when  the  disease  is  observed,  the  first  attention  is  given 
to  the  means  of  cure,  and  very  little  care  is  devoted  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  nature  of  the  affection,  or  of  the  causes  which  produced 
it;  hence  it  is  seldom  determined  whether  the  urine  contains  sugar  or 
not.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  disease,  even  when  it 
occurs  in  the  trae  form  of  diabetes,  is  not  the  obstinate  malady  from 
which  the  human  subject  suffers,  and  the  cure,  even  in  the  worst 
oases,  does  Bot  involve  any  radical  alteration  in  the  system  of  feeding, 
or  long-oontinued  medication.  The  first  thing  the  professional  in- 
quirer does  is  to  examine  the  food,  and  he  generally  finds  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  disease ;  either  the  oats  are  "  foxy,"  that  is,  dark  in 
colour  from  t^e  action  of  heat,  which  has  been  applied  to  dry  them 
after  exposure  or  moisture ;  or  the  hay  is  damaged ;  or  the  horse  has 
been  eating  a  quantity  of  carrots ;  or  the  water  contains  a  Urge  pro- 
portion of  mineral  matter. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  is  the  removal  of  the 
oaase  or  causes;  but  the  effect  must  not  be  expected  to  cease  imme- 
diately. The  function  of  the  urinary  organs,  once  inordinately  excited, 
is  easily,  kept  in  ui  abnormal  state  by  the  action  of  Menoies  which 
IUi4«r  ordinary  oiroumiUiUQW  ezerviM  no  •timulatlug  iDfliiMee. 


No  good  arises  from  the  practice  of  witholding  fluids,  under  the 
impression  that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  thereby  dimini^ed;  tliirst 
only  adds  to  the  general  febrile  excitement,  without  hi  any  way 
lessening  the  local  irritation.  Thin  gruel  is,  however,  to  be  preferred 
to  water,  and  the  animal,  without  bein^  encouraged  to  drink,  should 
be  allowed  to  take  as  much  as  he  requires.  If  laxative  medicines  are 
necessary,  oleaginous  agents  should  be  given  in  preference  to  the 
nsual  dose  of  aloes,  which  will  act  upon  the  Kidneys  even  more  perhaps 
than  upon  the  digestive  oanal.  Salts  of  iron  are  beneficial  in  many 
instances,  when  given  in  solution  in  doses  of  one  drachm  twice  a  day ; 
either  the  perchloride  or  the  sulphate  may  be  given. 

Iodine  compounds,  and  eeprcially  the  iodide  of  potassium,  appear 
to  be  specifics  for  this  complaint  when  exhibitea  in  hrge  doses. 
Instances  of  long-continued  diabetes,  or  profuse  discharge  of  urine, 
have  yielded  to  a  single  duse  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium ;  and  a  very  few  <«se8  require  more  than  two  doaea  to  effect 
a  cure,  or  at  least  a  marked  improvement  in  the  symptoms. 

Should  the  disease  prove  obstinate,  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  used 
in  small  doses  of  half  a  drachm  twice  a  day,  and  a  mustard  poultice 
should  he  applied  to  the  loins  occasionally.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  use  ordinary  blistering  ointment,  or  any.liniment  oootain- 
ing  turpentine  or  oantbarides,  as  both  these  agents  are  powerfnUy 
excitant  to  the  kidneys,  even  when  applied  externally. 

Counter-irritation  will  seldom  be  necessarv,  as  the  disease  usually 
yields  to  the  action  of  iodide  of  potassium,  "f  be  debility  which  is  Irft 
after  the  suheidence  of  the  prominent  symptoms  of  the  malady  may  bs 
treated  by  the  use  of  vegetable  tonics  and  liberal  diet;  but  for  some 
time  green  food  or  roots  may  be  avoided  as  articles  of  food,  as  the 
kidneys  are  left  in  a  very  susceptible  state,  and  a  trifling  caube  will 
often  suffloe  to  re-establish  the  disease. 

Obsccrb  Laxkitess. 
Extensive  injury  to  important  structures  does  sometimes  occur 
without  an  apparently  adequate  cause,  and  we  have  several  times 
seen  such  injuries  as  compound  fractures  of  bones  of  the  exiremitiea 
from  the  concuseion  resulting  from  unconscious  movements,  fractures  of 
the  bones  of  the  back  and  ruptures  of  muscles  during  violent  efforts  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  sprain  and  even  rupture  of  tendon  and  ligament 
during  rapid  movements;  but  in  all  these  cases  tlie  nature  of  tlie 
mischief  is  in  some  degree  apparent.  The  injured  part  is  tender  to  the 
touch,  heat  and  swelling  soon  appear,  and  th<  re  is  seldom  much  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  at  once  as  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Lameneso, 
equally  as  severe  as  that  which  arisee  from  sprain  of  tendon  or  muscle, 
often  happens  independently  of  thess  injuries ;  and  to  such  cases  the 
term  "obscure  lameness"  is  fairly  applicable.  Mow  and  then  the 
recovery  from  the  lameness  is  as  sudden  as  the  attack. 

Sadden  and  severe  lameness  often  arises  without  the  action  even 
of  those  common  causes  which  are  in  operation  while  an  animal  is  at 
work,  such  as  concussion,  sprain,  treading  on  stones  or  other  project- 
ing bodie&  A  horse  may  be  left  in  the  stable  at  night  in  good  health, 
and  in  the  morning  may  be  found  incapable  of  moving  over  in  the  box 
or  stalL  In  such  cases  the  hind  extremities  are  most  oommonly 
affected,  a  circumstance  which  is  suggestive  of  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent that  caused  the  lameness.  When  a  horse  is  made  to  rise  suddenly 
from  the  recumbent  position,  it  is  very  common  for  one  hind  leg  to  slip 
backwards  for  some  distance,  in  consequence  of  the  foot  miasiog  its 
hold  upon  the  floor  of  the  stabln.  Perhaps  in  ninety-nine  instanoes 
out  of  every  hnndred  no  harm  results,  the  animal  gets  up  and  moves 
with  his  usual  freedom ;  but  in  the  hundredth  instaaoe  sprain  of  the 
muscle  or  ligament  is  oaused,  and  the  hone  is  suddMily  reduced  to  an 
almost  helpless  state  from  an  injury  which,  unless  the  acddent  was 
observed,  can  only  be  surmised  to  have  ooourred. 

From  the  position  of  the  struqtures  which  are  affected,  the  immenoe 
mass  of  mnscle  which  exists  in  the  hind  quarters,  and  the  depth  at 
which  the  joints  are  placed,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  effectively  mani- 
pulate the  parts,  and  it  is  only  by  careful  observation  of  the  animal's 
action,  and  his  befaavionr  while  the  parts  are  being  examined,  that  any 
opinion  of  the  situation  of  the  injury  can  be  formed. 

A  vivid  recollection  of  the  numerous  trifling  aocidents  whiclh  oaosa 
temporary  lameness  in  ourselves  would  often  assist  our  ooncIilBions 
when  we  are  seeking  to  detect  the  causs  of  sudden  and  obscure  IWu^ 
ness  in  horses  ;  and  there  b-  t">  doubt  that  in  many  oases  we  should  hit 
upon  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  notw  thstanding  the  absence  of  deflilite 
evidence.  Horses  are  in  the  baUt — some  of  them  regularly — of  striking 
one  leg  with  the  opposite  hoof,  and  many  sadden  attaeks  of  temporary 
lameness  are  dus  to  this  cause  |  an  aaoidaittal  ohangs  in  the  poaitloW  o( 
the  Isgi  dating  progression  ma;  expoM  »  MuitiTs  part  of  a  Uub  to  • 
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blow  from  ttie  boof  or  ahoa  of  the  opposite  lee.  Over  the  most  promi- 
nent p»rt  of  the  fetlock-joint  •  large  senuent  nerve  ptssea,  and  a 
alight  bmiae  on  tbia  part  would  caose  intense  pain  without  learing  an; 
marks  of  the  ao-^dent 

Sudden  slips  may  nocur  while  the  horse  is  going,  and  considerabls 
pain  may  be  thos  uflicted,  although  nothing  of  an  unusual  kind  may 
nave  be«i  noticed  in  the  horse's  movements. 

Violent  ooneussion  may  affect  the  structures  of  the  foot,  or  some  of 
the  joints,  fetlocks,  or  hocks,  for  example,  without  producing  any 
external  derangement  at  the  time,  and  probably  not  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  the  duration  of  lameness.  Cases  have  recently  occurred  of 
dorses  becoming  suddenly  lame  and  remaining  lame  for  weeks,  with- 
out at  any  time  showing  symptoms  of  active  disease. 

Trsatment  oi  obscure  lameness,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be 
merely  expectant  in  its  character,  the  object  beiug  to  wait  for  develop- 
ment of  symptoms ;  with  this  view,  the  common  practice  is  to  Kive  a 
dose  of  physic,  lessen  the  quantity  of  food,  and  put  the  animal  in  a 
loose  box  for  a  day  or  two.  By  the  time  the  jpurgative  has  ceased  to 
«ct  the  animal  may  be  sound  s«ain,  or  so  far  improved  as  to  jiistify  a 
oootiniuoce  of  the  rest  for  a  few  days  longer.  If  tlie  lameness  oon- 
tinusB,  or  becomes  more  severe  than  it  was  at  first,  it  is  obvious  that 
aomething  more  than  a  slight  injury  or  temporary  derauKement  exists, 
and  the  nature  of  the  mischief  most  be  ascertained  before  any  further 
treatment  is  attempted ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  take  advantage  of  the 
highest  profssaitmal  skill  and  experience  that  can  be  obtained  than  to 
Krope  in  the  dark,  and  perhaps  lose  a  valuable  animal  that  might  have 
been  caved  by  timely  caie. 


DISIASZS  or  STOCK. 


"  Black  Lao." 

Thb  vsrions  names  given  to  this  disease  are  "  Quarter  ill."  "  Black 
qoarter,"  "  Black  leg,"  and  "  Blood  shewt"  Calves  and  young  stock  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  months  are  frequent  victims,  but  among  older 
animals  the  dimase  is  extremely  rare,  although  in  them  a  similar 
morbid  state  of  blood  may  produce  equally  serious  effects.  In  n«ne 
of  the  varieties  of  Mood  disesse  is  death  due  to  the  local  changes 
merely. 

Blade  lag  differs  from  splenic  apoplexy  in  the  localitv  of  the  morbid 
deposit,  whieh  generally  takes  place  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
beneath  the  skin  of  one  extremity.  The  "spoiled  "  blood  is  poured 
out  into  the  areolar  membrane  of  a  hind  or  fore  quarter,  the  limb 
•wells,  and  ths  enlargement  is  increased  i>y  the  extricstion  of  gaseous 
matter;  the  swollen  part  sounds  like  a  drum  if  struck,  and  crackles 
under  the  fingers  if  prened.  In  a  few  hours  after  the  appearance  of 
these  symptmns  the  animal  is  lying  dead  in  a  ditch.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  the  pain  which  accompanies  swelling  is  sufficient  to 
canse  death,  but  this  cannot  be  the  case,  because  in  other  diseases, 
acute  inflammatoiT  oedema  for  example,  there  is  equally  rapid  and 
more  painful  swdlmg  of  the  extremities;  but  in  no  case  doss  death 
occur  from  the  excitement  thus  set  up.  Fain  is  an  occasional  cause  of 
death,  but  only  when  it  is  intense  and  long-continaed. 

The  animal  affected  with  Uaok  leg,  or  with  splenic  apoplexy,  or  any 
other  finrm  of  blood  disesse,  dies  from  the  poisoned  condition  of  the 
whole  mass  of  blood. 

Mntritious  and  rich  food,  when  itis  asshnilated,  may  produce  extreme 
plethora,  may  dispose  the  animal  to  inflammatory  disorders,  may  eausa 
degeosration  of  the  textures  of  soms  of  the  most  important  organs  in 
the  body,  and  nltimatelv  may  dsstroy  Hfe  through  the  medium  of 
internal  htsmorrhage,  or  failing  function  of  some  vital  part ;  but  it  will 
not  cause  black  leg,  or  any  of  the  allied  forms  of  blood  disease.  Cer- 
tain pastures  are  known  to  be  deadly  to  young  stock ;  the  grass  on 
•oeh  lands  is  generally  of  rapid  growth,  and  abundant;  but  there  is 
•omething  besides  tlis  quantity  and  luxuriant  obaraeter  of  the  herlwge, 
which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Sj/mplomt  of  Black  Leg.— hike  splenic  apoplexy,  black  leg  is  snddsnly 
apparent  in  most  oases.  Animals  may  go  on  well  for  some  time, 
improving  in  otmdition ;  but  all  at  once  two  or  three  of  the  herd  will 
be  found  standing  apart  from  the  rest,  with  their  heads  protruded,  dis- 
inclined to  move,  and  regardless  of  all  that  is  going  on  around  them. 
If  compelled  to  change  his  position,  the  animal  stagers.  Perhaps  the 
difficulty  of  movement  is  most  marked  In  one  hind  le|i ;  sometimes, 
however,  the  disease  is  mostevidentin  a  fore  extremity.  Swelling  has 
taken  place,  or,  if  not,  it  soon  commences,  and  when  the  skin  is  pressed 
a  peculiar  crackling  sound  is  produced ;  the  breathing  is  quick,  the 
pulse  weak,  often  hardly  distinguishable;  the  animal  appears  to  be 
only  partially  oonsdoos,  and  soon  succumbs  to  the  disease.  Barely  the 
progress  of  the  affection  is  slower,  and  the  condition  which  has  been 
described  is  rendered  more  miseraUe  by  the  sloughing  away  oi  portions 
of  skin  from  the  affected  part  of  the  body ;  a  foetid  discharge  follows, 
snd  the  affection  assumes  more  of  the  character  of  typhoid  lever ;  but 
in  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  cases  Uis  termination  is  the  same— sooner  or 
later  the  animal  dies. 

PnvaUiee  emd  remeduU  meatura. — Cure  of  the  disesse  is  seldom 
attempted,  as  the  attack  is  too  rapid  to  allow  any  time  for  the  action 
of  medicine;  but  in  districts  where  black  leg  prevails  means  are  often 
adopted  to  ward  off  the  malady,  and  the  most  favourite  measure  is  the 
passage  of  »  seton  through  the  dewlap  of  the  jroung  animals  when 
tltsy  ar*  tamed  into  the  jdangerons  ground ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 


country  young  stock  may  be  seen  grazing  with  the  piee<>s  of  tape  or 
twine  hanging  from  the  chest  Some  p«ople  scout  the  practice  as 
absurd,  and  others  condemn  it  on  the  score  of  its  cruelty.  Stock- 
owners,  however,  contend  in  its  favour,  on  the  ground  of  its  efficooy 
as  a  preventive.  On  scientiflo  grounds  there  is  very  little  to  be  urged 
either  for  or  against  the  practice.  As  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  disease,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the 
method  of  operation  of  any  presumed  preventive ;  but,  so  far  as  the 
testimony  of  practical  men  is  of  value  upon  an  obscure  question  of 
paiholu^ical  science,  experience  is  in  favour  of  setons  as  one  means  of 
prevention. 

Antiseptic  agents,  which  can  be  mixed  with  the  food  or  water,  are  of 
undoubted  value  in  all  diseases  of  a  septic  character,  and  the  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  which  has  been  often  reoommended  as  a  preventive  of 
malignant  diseases,  is  worthy  of  a  fair  trial.  The  agent  is  cheapL 
jerfectly  soluble  in  water,  nearly  tasteless,  and  has  no  decidMl 
medicinal  action ;  it  may  therefore  be  administered  in  large  doses 
without  danger.  For  young  stock  the  quantity  should  be  so  regulated 
that  each  animal  may  take  in  its  food  or  water  about  an  ounce  per  day ; 
If  the  doses  are  given  at  long  intervals,  one  or  two  ounces  may  be 
dissolved  in  water  and  administered  as  a  drench. 

After  a  fortnight  of  this  treatment  the  dose  ai  the  hyposulphite  may 
be  decreased  one-half,  and  continued  in  this  reduced  form  for  a  few 
weeks,  or  as  long  as  may  he  necessary. 

Seclusion  of  all  young  stock  from  lands  which  are  known  to  canse 
bUckleg  is  the  obvious  and  sure  preventive  of  the  disease,  bnt  one 
which  is  not  always  easy  of  application.  Various  circumstances  often 
render  a  change  of  pasture  very  difficult,  and  occasionally  impossible. 
Tear  after  year  young  animals  are  destroyed  by  feeding  on  pastures 
which  would  sustain  older  stock  in  good  condition  ;  the  fact  is  a!dmitted, 
but  no  change  is  made,  and  the  resulting  losses  are  carried  to  the  long  list 
of  misfortuni'S  which  are  presumed  to  be  incidental  to  the  cultivation 
of  flocks  and  herds ;  whereas,  by  the  exercise  of  judgment,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  losses  which  are  experienced  might  be  prevented. 

Catabbhal  Fbtxb. 
Catarrhal  fever  is  a  more  virulent  disease  than  plagne^  and,  if  it 
were  equally  coutagions,  it  would  be  the  most  terrible  of  all  the 
maladiex  to  which  animals  are  liable;  but  in  this  country  it  oocurs 
but  rarely,  seldom  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  farm  on  wbicb  it 
arises,  and  scarcely  ever  destroys  mora  than  two  or  three  animals  of 
the  herd. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  are  entirely  obscure ;  nothing  of  a  deflnite 
oharacter  has  been  detected  which  will  explain  the  oocastonal  outbreak 
or  the  sadden  cessation  of  the  fatal  affection.  When  only  one  animal 
of  a  large  herd  is  attacked,  and  presents  after  death  those  changes  of 
strucUire  which  are  usually  associated  with  blood-poisoning,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suspect  that  the  animal  had  been  exposed  to  some 
septic  influence  which  the  rest  have  escaped;  bnt  m  certain  very 
marked  instances  of  this  kind  the  closest  mvrstigation  has  failed  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  exciting  cause  either  affecting  the 
animal's  condition  or  the  management  of  the  herd. 

Sympiomt  ofMcdignaut  CaUurn. — The  first  signs  of  derangement  will 
be  those  which  are  commonly  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  any 
kind  of  illness-  The  affected  animal  will  be  dull  and  disinclinsd  to 
niqve ;  a  dislike  of  the  companionship  of  its  fellows  is  with  cattle  and 
sheep  a  general  indication  of  disease.  Loss  oi  appetite,  oeseaiion  of 
rumination,  arched  back,  and  staring  coat  are  also  premonitory  signs 
of  sickness. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  general  indications  of  derangement  are 
appar«nt,  in  those  cases  which  are  not  so  rapid  in  their  course  as  to 
outstrip  observation,  there  will  be  noticed  discharge  from  the  eyes  and 
uostrils,  and  rapidly  increasing  prostration.  The  mucous  membranes 
are  highly  congested ;  the  interior  of  the  uostrils  will  be  found  mottled 
with  crimson  and  purple :  the  lining  membrane  of  the  month  is  often 
dark  red  in  colour,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  nearly  black, 
and  in  various  places,  extending  quite  back  to  the  soft  palate,  there  are 
abrasions  which  possess  very  much  the  character  of  the  "  raw  places" 
which  used  to  be  so  constantly  described  among  the  specisbiies  of 
cattle  plague.  In  some  very  severe  oases  the  abraded  coudition  is  not 
confined  to  the  mucous  meDibrane,  but  is  continued  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  mouth  and  nose,  extending  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches  up  the  face.  Diarrhoea  sets  in  very  early  in  the  disease— indeed, 
is  sometimes  among  the  first  symptoms  of  derangement 

Cerebral  disturbance  commonly  occure  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
malady  ;  the  animal  becomes  delu-ious,  snd  lies  on  the  ground  strug- 
gling, but  incapable  of  rising  ;  the  head  is  drawn  back,  and  the  eyes 
are  turned  upwards.  Similar  indications  of  brain  affection  were 
observed  in  a  few  instances  of  young  cattle  suffering  from  cattle  plague, 
and  now  and  then  an  adult  animal  would  be  seen  to  manifest  great 
excitement,  sometimes  almost  amounting  to  frenzy.  The  symptom  is 
not,  however,  to  be  looked  upon  as  specially  characteristic  of  cattle 

Slague,  or  of  malignant  catarrhal  fever,  and  it  oocnrs  to  a  marked 
egree  in  several  other  maladies  of  cattle. 

Elevation  of  the  internal  temperature  of  the  body  is  another  symptom 
which  hss  bemi  observed  in  cases  of  malignant  fever.  In  some  oases 
the  thermometer  has  registered  as  high  aa  108°  of  heat  The  discovery 
of  this  character  of  the  disesse  tended  to  strengthen  the  snspioioo,  in 
many  instances,  of  the  existence  of  cattle  plague;  bnt  there  is*  well 
marked  disUaotioa  between  the  two  dtwases  in  this  pwrticidu'.    Ib 
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cattle  pUgne  the  temperature  rises  to  106°  or  106°,  while  the  animal 
remains  in  good  healtn,  or  at  least  shows  no  external  signs  of  illness ; 
bat  in  catarrhal  fever  the  increase  in  the  internal  heat  is  not  observed 
nntil  other  signs  are  well  defined,  and  the  animals  which  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  diseased  one  do  not  give  any  evidence,  when  tested 
by  the  thermometer,  of  being  infected,  as  some  of  them  certainly  would 
in  a  few  days  after  an  outbreak  of  cattle  plagne.  The  thermometer, 
without  being  an  infallible  guide,  is  a  very  valuable  aid  in  all  investi- 
gations which  have  reference  to  a  supposed  outbreak  of  cattle  plague, 
and  it  may  generally  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  cattle  plague  is  not  pre- 
sent if  all  the  animals  of  a  herd  indicate  the  normal  temperature,  which 
does  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  exceed  102°,  a  week  after  one  of 
them  has  been  attacked  with  a  disease  which  was  suspected  to  be 
rinderprst. 

Pneautionaiy  Mtonira. — Although  malignant  catarrhal  fever  is  not 
infectious  or  contagious,  it  is  desirable  to  separate  such  animals  from 
the  healthy. .  Direct  experiment  has  proved  that  even  the  introduction 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  morbid  matter  from  an  animal  dead 
of  the  disease  into  the  system  of  a  healthy  ox  is  not  attended  with  any 
serious  disturbance;  but  the  owner  of  flocks  and  herds  does  not  desire 
to  try  experiments  in  pathology,  and  his  safe  course  is  to  treat  every 
disease  as  if  it  were  infectious,  by  isolating  diseased  animals,  and  pay- 
ing every  attention  to  the  cleansini;  and  disinfecting  of  the  sheds  and 
places  which  they  have  occupied  before  other  animals  are  introduced 
Into  them. 

Treatment  of  malignant  catarrh  is  rarely  successfnl :  antiseptics  are 
of  course  indicated,  and  the  agents  which  may  be  tried  under  this  head 
are  hyposnlphate  of  soda,  Condy's  fluid,  or  carbolic  acid,  combined 
with  or  followed  by  vegetable  tonics— the  object  being  to  neutralise  or 
eliminate  the  poison,  wliile  the  system  is  properly  sustained,  so  as  to 
enable  the  animal  to  bear  up  against  the  prostiating  effects  of  the 
disease.  

TBEATKIFI  0?  PLEUBO-FHEtTKOHIA  BT  CABBOLIC  ACID. 

First  of  all  isolate  or  remove  the  animal  affected.  Secondly,  should 
the  poison  have  been  imbibed  by  one  or  more  from  the  animal  in  which 
the  disease  has  first  appeared,  the  great  thing  is  to  confine  it  to  them, 
and  this  is  the  leading  idea  of  the  scheme,  and  it  is  accomplished  by 
(thirdly)  tying  ap  the  animals  in  a  house.  The  feeding  troughs  are 
placed  round  the  cowhouse,  and  the  animals  face  the  waU.  On  this 
wall  is  fixed  in  front  of  each  beast  a  square  piece  of  coarse  sacking ; 
the  cloth  is  saturated  three  times  a  day  with  a  solution  of  carlxiiio 
acid  prepared  as  noted  below.  As  the  poison  is  eliminated  from  the  • 
system,  it  is  destroyed  by  the  carbolic  add,  which  experience  has 
provedtobetbe  best  disinfectant  Fourthly,  in  this  way  the  infection 
cannot  reach  an  auimal  free  from  it  when  the  herd  is  tied  up.  The 
herd  first  operated  on  was  gradually  melting  away ;  only  one  fresh 
case  ha)  manifested  itself,  and  that  animal  has  recovered.  Eminent 
medical  men  now  cause  human  patients  suffering  from  certain  forms 
of  lung  disease  to  imbibe  carbolic  acid.  This  mode  of  treatment  has 
been  most  sncoessful,  and  from  the  poll  mortem  appearances  of  the 
lungs  in  pleuro  pneumonia  we  should  expect  the  imbibition  of 
this  acid  would  be  equally  efficacious  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  To  dissolve  the  carbolic  add  of  commerce  it  must  be  mixed 
with  an  alkaline  substance.  For  the  purpose  lime  may  be  used,  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  easily  obtained,  but  potash  or  soda  would  be 
better.  The  strength  of  the  solution  should  be  one  part  of  curboUc 
add  to  fifty  of  water. 

Atone  period  somuob  apparent  benefit  followed  the  employment  of  the 
add,  that  we  were  inclined  to  attribute  to  it  specific  curative  properties ; 
but  more  extended  experience  has  compelled  us  to  admit  that,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  lung  disease,  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  many  other 
agents  which  have  been  at  various  times  classed  among  the  "certain 
cures."  As  a  preventive  of  the  spread  of  infection  carbolic  add,  when 
properly  applied,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  use.  Mr  P  iestman  has  for 
the  last  thret-  years  used  it,  diluted  with  water  and  mixed  with  sawdust, 
for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  the  floors  of  infected  cowsheds ;  and  has 
also  given  it  internally  to  animals  which  have  been  in  contact  with 
diseMed  cattle,  with  satisfactory  effects. 

During  the  prevalence  of  cattle  plague,  Mr  Crooks  succeeded  in 
keeping  cattle  healthy  in  the  midst  of  the  disease  by  surrounding  them 
with  an  atmosphere  of  carbolic  acid,  although  they  succumbed  to  the 
>  inbaequently,  when  the  protection  was  removed. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  carbolic  add  is  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
and  that  this  plan  of  applying  it  to  the  prevention  of  infection  is  a 
very  good  one;  but  it  involves  a  great  deal  of  trouUa,  which  owners 
of  stock  will  not  as  a  rule  undertake.  If  every  farmer  in  the  oountry 
will  adopt  our  advice — lemove  at  once  every  diseased  animal  from  the 
herd,  apply  carbolic  add  or  any  other  disiufeclant  diligently,  and  attend 
to  sundry  matters  of  sanitary  importance  which  are  so  commonly 
npglected— we  should  soon  have  to  record  the  decrease  of  other  iofectioos 
diseases  beside  pleuro-pneamoDia. 


TSEATKHTT  OF  FOOT-ASI>-XOIITH  DISEASE  VBl  FKASCE. 
Immbdiatblt  the  disease  was  detected  in  the  different  public  sheds 
the  beasts  were  removed  from  the  grazing  grounds  or  straw  yards 
where  humidity  prevaile<I,  into  stalls  provided  with  thick  dry  straw 
bedn.  A  moderate  temperature  was  continually  kept  up  in  the  interior 
of  the  building.  Those  attacked  were  separated  from  those  that  were 
yet  without  any  external  signs  of  the  malady.  Each  man  had  nnder 
his  care  five  or  six  cows;  a  greater  number  oould  not  well  and  regu- 
larly have  been  looked  after,  for  it  was  necessary  to  administer  dnus, 
apply  lotions,  and  distribute  food  xt  least  three  times  a  day  (reliable 
men  should  be  carefully  selected,  if  the  master  cannot  act  as  overseer 
during  the  treatment,  as  the  prescription  half  followed  out  not  only 

Srolongs  the  disease  but  sometimes  causes  most  severe  compUcations> 
lanure  and  damp  straw  were  immediately  removed,  the  patients  were 
Dot  allowed  to  trample  upon  it.  Towards  midday  the  straw  was 
thrown  up  towards  the  head  of  the  stalls,  in  order  to  allow  the  floor  to 
dry ;  the  urine  was  swept  away  several  times  a  day,  and  water, 
Generally  containing  a  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid,  was  sprinkled 
In  the  gutters  and  ^hind.  The  confined  air  was  renewed  at  least  once 
a  day,  midday  being  the  most  favourable  time.  Mdther  foot  baths  nor 
lotions  were  applied  in  the  sheds ;  the  beasU  were  led  out  on  to  a  dry 
spot  near  one  of  the  dours. 

Only  such  food  as  required  no  mastication  was  distributed.  Barley- 
meal  and  boiled  roots  constituted  the  warm  mashes  prescribed.  Hay 
and  straw  were  abeulntely  forbidden  when  the  tongue  and  gums  were 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  beasts'  heads  were  tied  up  to  prevent 
their  consuming  the  straw  which  composed  the  litter.  When  the  foet 
were  in  a  very  precarious  state  they  were  carefully  wrapped  in  layecs 
of  tow.     Hay  tea,  instead  of  water,  was  also  distributed  to  them. 

The  internal  medidne  was  chlorate  of  potash.  The  same  substance 
composed  the  gargarisms.  Solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  formed  the 
foot-baths,  which  were  applied  twice  a  day  for  half  an  hour  each  time. 
(When  the  patients  are  cows  they  should  be  regularly  milked.)  In 
some  cases  induration  of  one  or  mure  parts  of  the  udder  was  detected  ; 
then  steam  was  immediately  directed  upon  the  affected  parts,  at  the 
same  time  anodyne  and  emollient  ointment  were  made  use  of.  From 
time  to  time  the  pustule  were  touched  lightly  with  the  saline  solutions 
above  mentioneo.  Under  this  treatment  must  satisfactory  results  were 
attained. 


Deaqtuunation  and  SobaaqiMnt  Baprodnetioii  of  the 
Bh>o£i  of  a  KorM. — The  following  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Thomas  Hole,  of  Huntly:  In  November,  1869,  after  a  long  journey  of 
sixty-five  miles,  one  of  my  horses  bad  a  most  acute  attack  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  feet,  and  for  three  weeks  1  almost  despaired  even  of  his 
life;  but,  by  dint  of  port  wine  and  gruel,  he  rallied,  but  for  many  weeks 
ooald  not  stand.  Blood  letting,  both  at  the  toes  and  geneial,  were  the 
remedies  which  were  first  of  all  taken,  with  constant  cold  bran  poultices 
round  all  his  feet — the  shoes  bdng  removed,  of  course — and  tbey  have 
proved  moat  satisfactory.  After  being  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and 
covered  with  raw  places  from  continnal  lying  down,  he  in  about  two 
months'  time  moved  a  little  round  his  box ;  all  four  of  his  hoofs  began 
to  shell,  and  by  degrees  came  completely  off.  In  March  I  turned  him 
out  by  day  in  a  neighbour's  field  close  to  my  stable,  having  shodlilm 
with  wide  but  thin  plates,  and  one  of  his  hoofs,  with  shoe  attached,  my 
coachman  now  has,  which  he  picked  up  in  the  field.  On  April  23 
I  turned  him  out  by  day  and  night  in  a  marsh,  and  there  he  remained 
until  Aug.  29,  when  he  again  came  into  my  stable.  He  has  now  four 
perfect  new  feet,  is  not  shod  with  leather,  goes  better  even  than  he  did 
before,  and  I  hunt  him  two  days  a  week. 
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CALEKSAB  OF  THE  KONTHS. 

OoroBKR. 

Whdcetrr  ve  have  gmt  heat  and  drought  in  sammer,  arresting 
growth,  the  quality  of  the  swede  is  affected,  and  if  it  escapee  mildew 
it  will  be  hot  and  stringy.  Wo  may  possibly  lose  a  trifle  in  weight 
by  earl^  harresting,  but  we  avoid  serious  rislc,  and  therefore  our 
adrioe  is  at  any  rate  to  begin  storing  mangolds  not  later  than  from 
the  20th  to  25th  October,  weather  permitting.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  «eathei  and  the  state  of  the  land  ;  when  dry,  they  come  up 
oomnaratirelj  free  from  soil,  are  got  together  at  less  cost,  and  keep 
niuch  better  than  when  they  are  left  exjrosed  on  the  land  in  small 
heapi.  Therefore  it  is  a  great  point  to  gat  this  work  over  when 
the  land  is  dry  and  healthy.  Occasionally  in  thus  waiting  for  fine 
weather  we  may  miss  our  opportunity,  and  get  caught  with  frocts 
gulBcienlly  serere  to  damage  the  keeping  properties  of  the  crop.  If 
there  should  be  any  risk  of  such  a  catastrophe,  it  is  well  to  run  a 
double  mould-board  plough  between  the  drills,  and  thus  tlirow  the 
soil  a8  much  as  possible  over  the  root  Should,  however,  the  roots 
suffer  from  frost,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  free  them,  and  a  better  plan  is 
either  to  eat  them  on  the  surface  or  cart  them  to  the  homestead  for 
immediate  ase.  Kor  let  anyone  be  afraid  of  the  crop  bxing  crude ;  the 
frost  ripeoa  the  mangold,  converts  yarions  matters  into  sugar,  and 
lenders  the  crop  both  palatable  and  nutritious.  The  more  the  roots  are 
frozen,  (he  more  rapidly  dues  the  ripening  process  take  place.  Gathering 
and  storing  may  be  thus  briefly  explained :  Two  men,  or  four  men  £ 
two  gangs,  are  sent  to  pull  the  roots,  taking  two  rows  into  one,  and 
making  a  double  row,  bulbs  inside ;  tbns  each  douUe  row  contains  four 
rows.  As  soon  as  these  men  have  cleared  a  space,  women  furnished 
with  long-bandied  knives  (made  from  old  scythes)  proceed  down 
the  row,  cutting  off  the  leaves  in  such  a  manuer  tliat  they  do  not 
fall  in  one  piece,l>ut  scatter ;  the  crown  is  thus  left  on  the  root  If  cut 
doeer,  the  bulb  bleeds,  and  some  lose  occurs  j  moreover,  the  root  is  more 
likely  to  become  rotten.  As  soon  as  the  women  have  cleared  a  space, 
carting  commences,  and  it  is  a  golden  rule  that  every  root  pulled  up 
should  be  got  off  the  land  the  same  day.  It  is  easy  to  do  this  with  a 
proper  force — four  fillers  to  the  carts,  and  an  equal  number  at  the  pies 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  heaps  are  important  points  ;  the  sides  should 
be  steep,  the  how  broad ;  and  if  straw  is  not  at  hand  it  can  be  dispensed 
with,  the  outer  layer  of  roots  being  stacked  with  their  tops  on,  which, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  long  variety,  form  a  very  considerable  pro- 
tection- Qreat  care  is  necessary  in  the  stacking,  both  as  to  the  position 
of  the  root,  which  should  be  highest  inside,  and  also  as  to  the  steepness 
of  the  sides.  We  have  seen  mangolds  thus  treated  keep  through  a 
trying  winter  admirably,  and  should  prefer  such  a  plan  to  covering  with 
son  only,  which  is  sometimes  done ;  the  rain  goes  through,  and  the 
moisture  and  absence  of  air  are  prejudicial  to  a  degree.  Having 
materials  at  hand,  we  usually  lay  on  some  6in.  to  9in.  of  short  straw,  or 
any  dir  rubbish  of  a  non-conducting  kind — fern  would  do  very  well. 
Over  this  a  covering  of  soil  or  a  coat  of  thatch  may  be  placed ;  in  the 
former  case  the  upper  part  of  the  heap,  for  ISin.  from  top  of  ridge, 
must  be  left  open  for  escape  of  moisture,  iic,  until  all  beat  has  escaped; 
then  the  whole  may  he  covered  without  air  holes,  which  were  formerly 
thought  all-important.  With  sufBcieut  horse  labour,  the  heaps  being 
made  near  the  field,  from  1}  to  H  acres  per  day  may  be  cleared,  the 
cost  of  labour  and  all  expenses  not  exceeding  from  18s.  to  258.  an  acre. 
We  have  said  that  the  leaves  are  removed  after  the  roots  are  laid  in 
doable  rowa  They  may  remain  on  the  surface  until  somewhat  faded, 
when  ewes  should  be  turned  on  to  the  fields  and  allowed  to  browse, 
not  being  kept  there  too  long,  especially  in  wet  weather ;  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  be  all  the  better  if  allowed  some  sweet  oat  straw,  a 
quantity  of  which  they  will  eat,  and  by  which  the  too  laxative  character 
at  the  mangold  leaves  is  counteracted.  If  it  can  be  managed,  some 
chaff  may  be  given  instead  of  the  straw.  Hany  people  imagine  that 
mangold  leaves  are  injurious  to  sheep,  and  probably  if  consumed  when 
quite  fresh  they  would  be  so ;  but  after  a  fortnight's  exposure  they 
lose  their  raw  character,  and,  although  not  particularly  nourishing, 
they  afford  a  change,  which  is  desirable  when  the  ewes  are  with  the 
ram,  and  the  sheep  leave  something  behind  them.  If  we  do  not  require 
the  food,  then,  after  being  carefully  spread,  they  may  be  ploughed  in. 
The  weather  has  been  particularly  favourable  for  autumn  tillage  on 
strong  land;  indeed,  the  active  man,  especially  if  he  has  the  use  of 
steam  power,  may  secure  almost  the  advantages  of  a  bare  fallow.  The 
infinence  of  such  a  season  iu  opening  the  pores  of  strong  land  is  very 
great.  The  stubbles,  if  at  all  dirty,  should  have  been  carefully  pared,  and 
the  weeds  burnt.  Those  who  adopt  the  plan  of  putting  on  the  manure  at 
this  season  will  sate  mnoh  Ulx>ar  in  spring,  unS,  mors  than  that, 


increase  the  chance  of  a  root  crop  by  avoidinK  heavy  tUlaga  operatloos 
at  a  critical  time.  The  plough  or  steam  cultivator  may  turn  up  the 
surface  as  -deeply  and  as  roughly  as  possible,  so  that  the  air  may  pene- 
trate, and  frost,  rain,  and  snow  do  their  appointed  work  during  the 
long  winter.  A  deep  stirring  with  land  in  its  dry  state  ensures  the 
healthy  action  of  the  drains  when  the  rains  come.  Even  in  the  case  of 
land  that  has  been  fallowed  and  is  all  ready,  it  will  be  safer  to  wait  for 
rain  to  settle  and  firm  the  land  ;  for  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  soil  light  as 
a  flower-bed,  the  roots  will  fail  of  a  vigorous  hold,  and  frost  will  throw 
it  out 

A  word  or  two  as  to  live  stock.  Ewes  should  be  brought  to  the  lam 
in  good  condition.  Whilst  with  the  ram  a  wholesome  variety  of  food 
is  desirable,  not  leaving  them  for  too  long  without  a  change,  if  only 
from  one  grass  field  to  another.  On  arable  farms,  mustard,  rape,  and 
the  clearinKS  up  behind  the  bogs,  together  with  a  run  on  the  ol4.and 
youug  seeds,  afford  sufficient  food.  The  hogs,  when  first  put  on 
turuips,  require  careful  treatment,  especially  if  low  in  condition.  The 
change  of  food  will  be  less  felt  if  mitigated  by  a  small  supply  of  artifi- 
oial  food.  When  allowed  an  unlimited  supply  of  turnips,  it  is  natural 
enough  that  the  quantity  of  coldand  often  unripe  food  shouldcause  scour, 
which  frequently  carries  off  considerable  numbers.  It  is  most  foolish 
to  attempt  sudden  changes.  If  a  few  turnips  were  drawn  and  spread 
about  on  the  pastures  or  seeds  wherever  the  sheep  are  for  the  nonce, 
they  would  soon  become  aoonstomed,  and  losses  would  be  prevented, 
or  rendered  less  frequent.  The  nights  will  soon  become  long  and 
chilly.  Animals  that  are  fresh,  and  the  younger  ones,  if  put  into 
yards  at  night,  and  kept  in  until  the  frost  has  disappeared,  will  thrive 
much  faster  than  those  left  out  The  use  of  cake  on  grass  always 
answers  in  its  twofold  capaoity  of  a  flesh-producer  and  manure 
improver ;  but  seldom  have  the  advantages  been  more  appareu  t  than 
last  season.  We  have  had  animals  eating  81b.  of  ariiflcial  food  daily, 
and  thriving  fast,  although  the  pasture  alone  was  quite  inadequate  to 
make  beef. 

NOVKKBBR. 

The  prolonged  drought  during  the  autumnal  months  Interfered  with 
the  ordinary  preparation  of  the  land  for  the  wheat  crop.  The  clover 
leys  were  as  hard  as  iron ;  and  even  if  a  plough  could  have  been  kept  in 
the  ground,  the  land  would  have  torn  up  at  all  sorts  of  depths,  and  the 
surface  would  have  been  unfit  for  the  crop,  even  when  reduced  by  rain. 
Wheat  does  not  require  either  a  fine  or  very  dry  seed  bed ;  indeed,  in 
some  rather  light  soils,  a;  wet  time  is  chosen  for  depositing  the  seed ; 
the  perfection  of  season  l>elng  when  the  land  daubs  a  little,  but  when 
it  is  sufficiently  dry  for  the  ooulters  of  the  drill  not  to  cloy,  and  the 
harrows  to  cover  up  the  drill  marks.  When  seeding  is  driven  off 
late  into  November,  as  was  the  case  this  vear,  the  quantity  of  seed  must 
be  increased,  in  ordiar  to  meet  and  provioe  for  the  losses  arising  from 
small  birds,  frosts,  Ac  A  few  considerations  bearing  upon  wheat 
sowing  will  not  be  out  of  place — care  must  be  exeroised  not  to  get  a 
large  surface  prep;ired  for  sowing  in  advance,  since,  if  surprised  by 
rain  and  unable  to  sow,  the  land  will  be  neither  so  dry  or  healthy  as 
when  rough.  On  large  farms  possessing  plenty  of  hoise  power  it  will 
be  possible  to  drill  up  close  each  night,  although  to  do  this  it  may  be 
necessary  to  stArt  the  drill  a  little  later  than  the  harrows.  One  turn 
with  a  heavy  drag,  followed  by  two  or  three  turns  with  three-borse 
barrows,  should  sufflci<!ntly  level  the  surface  for  the  drill,  which,  when 
the  coultere  are  properly  weighted,  beipe  materially  to  make  a  seed  bed ; 
a  double  turn  with  two-horse  harrows  completes  the  work.  Here  we 
have  at  least  ten  to  eleven  horses  employed.  There  are  many  who 
cannot  produce  such  a  force,  and  they  must  be  the  more  careful  in 
selecting  a  suitable  opportunity.  We  consider  drilling  as  by  far  the 
safeet  and  best  way  of  seeding  wheat ;  but  conditions  occasionally  occur 
when  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  broadcasting  presents  advantages — 
in  aoatch^  season,  on  strong  land  and  in  a  rainy  climate.  We  may  have 
been  anxiously  waiting ;  the  season  is  late,  and  our  hopes  of  getting 
in  the  crops  are  rapidly  lessening.  Suddenly  a  change  occurs— a  few 
bright  drying  days  so  far  affect  the  surface,  that  a  tilth  sufficient  to 
cover  the  seed  may  be  obtained.  Now  all  hands  to  the  work,  and 
lucky  the  farmer  who  has  two  or  three  good  sowers — for  In  these  days 
the  youngsters  know  nothing  about  it — an  active  man  can  broad  cast 
about  14  acres  a  day,  and  thus  a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  a  short 
time.  The  principal  drawbacks  are  the  waste  of  seed,  impossibility  of 
having  the  com  regularly  deposited,  either  as  to  width  or  depth,  the 
certainty  that  a  considerable  precentage  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
birds,  and  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  crop.  As  a  general  rule,  top 
dressings  ara  best  applied  in  the  spring,  but  if  the  land  is  in  an 
exhausted  state  some  help  may  be  necessary;  and  we  should  use  a 
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mixtnre  for  wheat,  sowing  the  same  after  the  wheat  and 
ifore  the  list  harrows — S  to  Scwt.  per  acre.  If  the  land  be  strong 
there  is  no  iear  of  the  mannie  wasting  away.  Qenerally  speaking, 
then  will  be  an  abondanoe  of  solnble  food  to  bring  on  the  yonng 
plant  rafficiently  fast,  and  it  is  better  ts  top  dress  in  roring.  Not  only 
lor  such  an  oooaaional  emergency  as  we  have  described  is  a  good  caster 
required.  The  small  seeds  naTe  to  be  sown,  and  very  valuable  supplies 
of  artificial  manure.  Their  effectiveness  will  materially  depend  on  the 
regularity  with  which  they  are  sown.  We  may  be  told  that  there  are 
maobinee  which  distribute  with  more  perfect  regularity  than  the  meet 
accomplished  labourer;  but  it  is  just  because  we  want  to  save  all  un- 
neceseary  outlay  that  we  value  a  good  human  machine.  Experience 
has  convinced  us  that  the  great  defect  in  the  modem  system  of 
'  education  is  the  absence  of  all  practical  teaching.  We  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  done ;  but  labourers,  as  a  body,  are  very  inferior  in  capa- 
bility to  their  forbears,  principally  because  the  lads  are  not  brought  up 
to  understand  various  Kinds  of  work,  neither  are  they  stimnbSed  to 
excel  by  the  offer  of  prizes  for  work  as  formerly. 

To  return  to  the  work  of  the  month ;  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  put  the  fences  and  ditches  into  complete  repair.  The 
vegetation  of  summer  will  have  partially  obstructed  tho  water-courses ; 
ana  should  the  heavy  rains,  which  frequently  prevail  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  come  upon  us  before  such  work  is  done,  the  surface  will 
suffer.  One  advantage  of  a  pack  of  hounds  in  a  country  is,  that 
farmers  take  some  pride  in  having  their  fences  and  ditches  in  order. 
A  blind  ditch  is  a  very  dangerous  and  generally  damaging  affair ;  and  a 
sporting  landlord  will  naturally  take  offence  at  such  neglecL  The 
Importance  of  a  good  water  way,  especially  in  a  flat  district,  is  really  so 
great,  that  stringent  covenants  are  justiflable  to  compel  attention.  From 
the  risk  of  neglect,  and  the  serious  results  of  neglect,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  an  open  ditch  should  never  be  made  an  artery  for  the  small  drains 
to  enter  into.  November  is  a  good  time  to  begin  draining  od  the  stubble 
land,  where  such  works  have  to  be  done.  In  strong  land,  four  feet  is 
often  an  nnueceesarv  depth,  and  generally  speakiiig  three  feet  will 
answer ;  but  this  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  principally  upon 
the  nature  of  the  clay,  lu  some  cases  we  find  stones  or  beds  of  graveL 
In  such  cases  the  land  usually  drains  well,  and  we  may  drain  deeply  to 
advantage.  Sand  is  usually  too  full  of  water  to  admit  of  drainage  at 
this  season,  and  must  be  attended  to  in  dry  weather.  A  few  trial  boles 
will  show  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  indicate  the  best  depth  and 
width.  Surface  furrows,  when  they  exist,  must  not  be  ignored,  except 
the  land  is  to  be  worked  by  steam-power;  and  even  then  we  believe  it 
will  be  wise  to  lay  the  drains  ia  the  furrows,  provided  the  distance  is 
suitable.  Great  care  and  frequent  supervision  are  necessary  when  the 
pipes  are  laid  in ;  and,  if  the  works  are  extensive,  it  will  be  found  a  good 

glan  to  employ  a  foreman,  and  make  him  place  every  pipe  himself, 
tabble  ploughing  should  occupy  spare  time :  proceed  whenever  the 
ireather  allows.  The  dryer  our  strong;  land  can  be  ploughed  and 
left  the  better,  and  sooner  than  mess  it  about  when  wet,  we  would 
leave  it  untonched  until  spring ;  and  except  it  be  properly  drained,  it 
is  much  better  left  alone. 

The  days  shorten  rapidly  during  this  month,  and  the  pastures,  even 
if  not  quite  bue,  are  no  longer  so  nutritious  as  earlier  in  the  autumn. 
Hence,  if  cattle  remain  out,  they  must  be  well  cared  for,  with  a  few 
turnips  and  some  trough  food;  but  it  generally  answere  best  to  bouse 
them,  or  at  least  place  them  in  a  sheltered  yard  at  night,  to  which  is 
attached  a  shed  large  enough  to  hold  them.  The  chanse  from  a  life  of 
perfect  freedom  to  uie  close  confinement  of  either  the  oox  or  the  stall 
u  too  sudden  to  be  made  without  an  intermediate  stage,  and  this  is 
afforded  by  the  open  yard.  Here,  moreover,  the  animal  becomes 
thoroughly  aocostomed  to  the  change  of  food,  and  does  not  lose 
ground  from  not  taking  to  his  food,  as  would  be  the  case  if  removed 
to  winter  quartere  at  once  from  the  grass.  Those  who  occupy  grass 
land,  and  feed  on  a  system,  find  it  answen  well  to  supply  the  for- 
wardest  beasts  with  cake  on  the  grass ;  and  in  this  way  he  can  often 
send  tbem  to  market  from  the  grass,  which  pays  better  than  stall  feeding 
them  for  Christmas,  even  though  he  may  realise  an  extra  price  per 
pound ;  those  that  have  to  complete  the  business  in  the  stalls  an  all 
the  better  for  the  oake.  Successful  feeding  depends  very  much  upon 
management  and  system.  Hen  as  a  rule  have  one  prevailing  idea, 
viz.,  to  stuff  the  animals,  and  are  apt  to  overfeed,  which  is  very 
injurious.  The  master  should  arrange  the  quantities  and  kinds  of 
food,  and  the  hours  of  feeding;  particulan  should  be  printed  and 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  position ;  the  plan  once  laid  down  must  be 
adhered  to  minutely.  Cleanliness  is  of  great  importance.  The  mangera 
most  be  scraped  out  daily,  and  any  nnconsumed  food  given  to  the 
pigl,  or  store  cattle;  a  lump  of  rock  salt  must  always  be  within 
reach  of  the  animal's  tongue.  The  breeding  ewes,  it  we  keep  a  flock, 
are  or  have  lately  be«i  with  the  ram  —  they  generally  flud  fair 
picking  following  the  cattle  on  the  grass,  and  pick  up  the  bents  on  the 
clover  ley  before  the  latter  is  broken  up.  No  extra  food  should  be 
given  during  the  month,  i.e.,  provided  the  sheep  have  been  properly 
attended  to  since  the  lambs  were  rem(3ved;  but,  if  we  have  any  weakly 

ewes,  they  should  be  carefully  separated  and  better  fed. 

If  the  mornings  are  very  sharp,  a  little  barley  or  oat  straw  will  be 
gratefully  accepted;  later  on  they  (the  ewes)  work  behind  the  fat 

duep,  eating  up  all  that  is  discarded. 
Care  must  be  exercised  in  putting  lambs,  or  hogt,  as  they  are  often 

called,  on  to  turnips,  and  also  in  the  change  to  swedes.    In  tiie  first 

case,  if  the  change  is  very  sudden,  they  do  not  take  to  the  food,  and  go 


back;  in  the  second,  they  eat  too  greedily,  and  bring  on  toonr,  whidi 
not  unfreqnently  is  very  fataL 

A  precauttonary  meaanra  is  to  ran  the  lamb*  on  the  tomips  for  a 
few  days  before  they  are  permanently  hurdled,  or  netted  on.  Tliia, 
however,  is  rather  untidy,  and  we  much  prefer  soatteringafew  taraipa, 
with  their  tops  on,  about  the  graaaland,  and  thus  taaohing  the  lambs  to 
use  their  teeth.  This  is  the  practioe  we  adopt  and  oan  reaamnMod 
fn>m  experisnosk 

DSOEKBBB. 

The  provident  and  foreseeing  farmar  who  had  busied  himself  in 
storing   his  roots  during  the  open  weather  of  November  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  advantages  that  be  gained  thereby.     The  ufest 
plan  is  to  place  a  good  ooverinfc  say  oin.  or  Sin.  in  thickness,  of 
short   dry  straw   on   the   heap  of   roots,   and  then   bury  this  witli 
as  ranch  soiL     When  we  have  only  thatch,  however  thick,  there  is 
a  risk  of  frost  penetrating   on  the  more  exposed  aide.     To  goard 
against  this,  a  coating  of  long  mannre  from  the  stables  or  oat  of 
the  yards  is  a  great  protection.    Supposing  we  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  the  roots  frozen  in  the  heaps,  the  damage  will  be  far  lass  con- 
siderable than  when  they  are  in  the  ground.     With  plentv  of  good 
food  we  can  welcome  frost  and  snow  as  seasonable  interruptions  to  the 
ordinary  rontina.    It  is  good  both  for  the  animal  and  tlie  soil  that  frost 
should  come,  as  it  clean  the  air  of  miasma,  prms  of  disw^,  and 
breaks  up  the  soil,  setting  free  mineral  wealth  for  future  crops.     The 
good  manager  will  have  a  supply  of  work  for  a  frost— manure  to  be 
carted  out  of  the  yards,  either  taken  at  once  and  spread  on  the  land  or 
placed  in  a  midden,  a  practice  which,  if  it  is  raw  and  undecompoaed, 
will  generally  prove  the  best.     We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the 
manure  is  worthy  of  much  more  care  than  ia  usually  i^eatowed  on  it. 
Thuis  for  instance,  in  selecting  the  site  for  the  heap,  a  nice  level  piece 
of  land  should  be  chosen,  and  a  good  coat  of  burnt  clay,  ashes,  <x  other 
good  absorbent  should  form  ^e  base  of  the  structure.    Then  the 
midden  should  be  built  up,  the  manure  being  well  mixed,  and  the  sidea 
and  ends  carried  np  quite  straight    When  aU  the  manure  is  put  on,  the 
middle  should  be  nlher  highest,  and  tlie  top  covered  with  soil,  to 
protect  a  little  from   weather ;    rainfall  will  oelp  fenneotation,  and 
any  solnble  matten  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  leak  away  are 
kept  absorbed  by  the  ashes.     The  leading  of  material  for  the  main- 
tenance of  farm  roads  is  very  suitable  work  for  frosty  weather,  as,  with 
the  horses  properly  roughed,    the    roads  run   well;  thrashing  and 
delivering  com,  and  bringing  back  pnrohisod  food,  of  which,  in  one 
form  or  other,  such  vnst  quantities  are  now  used.     In  making  oalcnla- 
tions  as  to  the  most  economical  method  of  feeding,  the  farmer  must 
bear  in  mind  the  comparative  value    of  different  foods  ss  manure 
makers.   When  oora  is  reasonable,  it  becomes  a  great  question  whsthsr 
its  consumption  would  not  produce  beef  and  mutton  quite  as  cheaply 
as  oil  cake,  but  the  difference  in  the  manure  would  be  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  cake,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  3  to  1.    Decorticated  cotton 
oake  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  manure  producer  we  have.    Rape 
cake  and  Imaeed  cake  are  about  equal,  and  then  these  three  head  the 
list:  therefore  it  will  answer  to  lead  our  produce  to  market  and  briag 
back  cake,  even  when  prices  are  depressed.    All  who  have  made  ft 
caref ol  comparison  will  agree  that  it  is  the  best  policy  to  thrash 
com  when  strew  is  wanted,  and  to  sell  the  grain  at  once.    Storing 
it  for  speeulatinar  purposes,  though  it  may  look  like  a  good  tiung, 
rarely  pays;  and  we  are  convinced  that  in  a  run  of  yean,  the  man 
who  sells  with  regularity  will  get  the  beat  average.    There  are,  of 
course,  now  and  then  exceptional  conditions,  which  only  go  to  prove 
the  rule — that  it  ia  all  very  well  to  wait  until  the  depressing  infiuenoe 
is  removed;  but  what  we  strongly  object  to  is  the  systematic  specu- 
lation in  com.    We  have  known  farmers  in  olden  times  keep  their 
whole  wheat  crop  for  two  or  three  yean,  during  which  time  the  muck 
heap  was  very  small,  and   consequentiy  future  crops  suffered ;  and 
what  with  the  nvagea  of  vermin  and  loss  of  the  interest  of  money, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  a  steady  regular  sale  would  have  given  a  better 
average.    The  advantage  of  thrashing  during  clear  frosty  weather  i^ 
that  tLe  com  being  hard  and  dry,  readily  separates  from  the  straw  and 
chaff.    The  dose  of  the  year  suggests  a  retrospect,  in  which  to  indulge 
before  casting  up  the  accounts,  and  booking  the  profit  or  loss.    The 
end  of  the  year  is  not  the  meet  suitable  time  for  balancing  the  books, 
principally  owing  to  tfae  large  proportion  of  unrealised  produce ;  and 
Lady  Day  is  far  preferable  in  these  respects.    The  practical  man  oan 
generally,  however,  oome  pretty  closo  to  the  value,  and  if  he  has  been 
In  the  habit  of  keeping  the  yeare  separate,  it  is  well  to  maintain  the 
practice.    Farm  accounts  are  utterly  valueless,  except  they  include  the 
value  of  stock  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  year.     We  are  not 
advocates  for  over  much  detail,   unless  it  is    possible  to  ascertain 
thereby  the  real  profit  or  loss  on  different  portions  of  our  practice; 
but  in  farming,  one  operation  and  one  crop   is  so  mixed  up  with 
another,    indebted    to,   and    in   its    turn    sssisting,   that   an   exact 
sSsparetion  is  impossible ;  and  where  is  the  advantage  of  making  so 
much  extra  work?     We  ouraelvea  like  to  have  an  account  of  each 
distinct  section  of  the  farm — thus,  to  know  what  the  sheep,  catUe,  and 
pigs  have  made,  charging  them  with  all  the  produce  ana  purchased 
food  they  have  consumed.    One  great  reason  that  farmera  so  often 
keep  no  accounts  is,  because  they  find  the  published  system  too  com- 
plicated.    A  labour  journal,  recording  the  work  each   day,  and  a 
Eal  and  cash  account  combined  furnish  materials  from  wnioh  the 
r  entries  can  be  separated,  and  a  granary  book  to  show  hew  the 
purchased  and  the  home  grown  produce  are  coosomed.    TbaM 
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indade  dl  that  ia  •baolotdy  naoeasary ;  and  half  an  hour  each  da; 
will  be  soffioient  to  kaap  them  posted  up.  The  ddet  work  of  December 
tiaa  lefaieoaa  to  the  Utb  atock.  If  not  already  aeenred,  erery  available 
opportnnity  most  be  aeized  to  proride  a  store  of  roots  at  or  near  the 
bniMings,  and  hava  the  same  well  preserved  from  the  frost.  Time 
■Mty  be  beoeflcially  spent  in  seeing  that  the  animals  are  fed  with 
legnlarity  and  system.  Uen  are  apt  to  neglect  little  details,  such  as 
properly  cleansing  oat  the  mangers,  keeping  a  supply  of  salt  haudy,  or 
parfaaps  they  waste  the  food  throngh  lack  of  observing  the  difference 
in  the  animals'  capacities  for  eating.  Then,  again,  oare  must  be 
•xsrcised  to  ensure  the  (ovparation  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for 
each  day's  ass ;  farraeDlation  so  soon  ooeurs  that  any  food  left  over  is 
not  so  readily  eaten,  and  sometimes  quite  wasted.  It  is  necessary  to 
watoh  Uie  smmals,  and  note  any  loss  of  appetite.  Froqnently  this  arises 
frost  derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  in  which  cose  it  is  easily 
set  right  by  a  drink;  bat  it  may  be  a  premonitory  symptom  of  some 
serious  malady.    It  is  always  well  to  separate  the  affected  beast,  and 

g' ve  such  a  dose—  say  either  of  linseed  oil  or  of  salts  and  sulphur,  the 
rm«r  is  the  safest  —as  will  clear  away  any  obstruction.  Frequently 
as  the  cattle  begin  to  ^ain  flesh  the  skin  beoomes  irritable,  and  lice 
ftre  present ;  this  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  esamination  of  the  hair 
over  the  shoulders  and  tail,  and  by  the  tendency  to  rub.  No  time 
■honld  be  lost,  since  this  constant  irritation  frets  the  animal  and 
militates  against  flesh.  There  are  several  preparations  more  or  less 
eSeotiTB.  We  have  found  the  greateet  benefit  from  the  use  of  a 
weak  solution,  1  in  fiO  or  6^  of  carbolic  acid.  Use  soft  water,  and 
tboroagbly  mix  and  stir ;  then  with  a  cloth  or  old  brush  work  the 
Uqnid  well  into  the  skin,  all  along  the  back,  sides,  neck,  and  ends ; 
and,  indeed,  the  more  completely  we  can  bring  the  whole  body  under 
the  influence  of  tbe  liquid,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  cure.  Not  only 
are  the  lice  destroyed,  but  the  pores  of  the  skin  thoroughly  cleanseo, 
and  the  oomfort  of  the  beast  greatly  promoted,  as  will  be  evident  by  his 
tlioruugh  enjoyment  afterwwi& 

On  grass  land  farms,  or  where  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  pastore,  we 
•honld  always  prefer  to  winter  onr  ewes  there,  for  two  reasons— health 
of  the  Sock,  and  improvement  of  the  grass.  The  treading  of  tkeef  in 
vat  weather  is  beneficial ;  the  mannre  they  leave,  most  usefuL  Some- 
times it  may  answer  to  give  the  ewes  a  little  extra  food,  as  oats  or 
peaa,  bat  the  expense  la  oonsidflrabld;  and  if  they  have  been  cared  for 
properly  dariog  the  antumn,  it  ahoald  not  be  necessary.  We  are  oon- 
Tinoed  of  the  importanoe  of  aeonring  them  a  dry  lair  at  night,  and 
nnch  like  the  plan  of  a  oomfortaUa  straw  yard,  which  may  be  eaaily 
made  in  one  oorner  of  the  field.  If  the  weather  Is  open,  and  the 
land  nut  too  wet,  stubble  plotighing  will  ocoupy  the  horses.  On 
all  strong  land  such  work  should  be  .finished.  In  case  of  frost 
we  should  have  some  carting  mtrk  to  employ  the  horses— soil  to 
apply  to  the  pastures,  and  mi^  for  light  laud ;  chalk,  when  the 
aame  is  naefol  as  manure.  Horses  are  far  better  at  regalar  work 
than  standing  idle  in  the  stable;  and  there  will  generally  be  some 
lisary  work  that  has  been  put  by  for  such  a  time.  Frosty  weather  will 
not  interfere  with  levelling  banks,  grubbing  old  hedges,  and  preparing 
ior  new  fenees.  And,  touching  this  work,  we  may  just  remark  that, 
whilst  the  loss  of  land  from  wide  straggling  fences,  and  the  increase  of 
weeds  oonscqoent  thweon,  reader  their  removal  most  desirable,  it  is 
much  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  erect,  and  we  should  consider  well 
before  we  set  to  work,  whether  we  can  insure  vigorous  growth,  and 
so  ran  op  a  good  fence  in  a  short  time ;  and  if  we  cannot,  then  it  may 
be  possible  to  amend  the  present  fences,  removing  of  course  all  that  are 
nnneeeaeary,  and  narrowing  those  that  remain.  When  ground  game, 
and  espeoialiy  hares,  abound,  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  rear 
a  qnick  fence,  and  it  will  be  almost  necetsary  to  run  some  wire  netting 
on  each  side.  The  rapidity  of  growth  is  of  great  importsnoe;  and  this 
we  can  influence,  first,  by  preparing  a  favourable  bed,  digging  in  some 
good  marl,  if  the  soil  is  light,  or  some  long  farmyard  manure,  if  strong  ; 
next  providing  strong,  well-rooted  plants,  using  only  those  that  have 
been  twice  tranaplanted,  planting  carefully,  and  well  treading  the 
anrfaoe ;  then  cutting  off  all  tite  stem,  leaving  only  about  an  inch  above 
ground,  and  covering  over  with  thorns.  This  latter  preoaation  will  be 
most  neeessary  daring  the  second  winter  to  protect  the  summer  shoot ; 
freqoent  hoeings  when  weeds  grow,  and  the  application  of  a  mixture 
of  gnano,  superphosphate,  and  potash.  In  a  country  where  blackthorn 
ia  plentiful,  the  best  protection  of  the  quick  is  a  dead  wattled  fence. 
This  lasts  four  to  six  years,  and  may  see  a  fast-growing  fence  out  of 
danger.  Qeoerally  a  second  guard  fence  will  be  necessary.  The  dead 
faoce  affords  shelter  as  well  as  protection  from  game.  As  the  quick 
nls  np  after  three  or  four  years,  the  top  may  be  lightly  trimmed, 
leaving  the  lower  shoots  as  full  as  possible,  and  then  by  degrees  we 
attain  the  desirable  shape,  viz.,  sharp  at  the  top  and  wide  at  the  base. 
Tliere  is  a  difference  of  practice  as  to  placing  the  quicks  in  a  single  or 
n  doubls  row.    On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  single  row. 


WIHTSa  KASketiXXST  OF  STOCK. 
Shsltkb. 
Da,  Lto>  P1.ATFAIK  was  the  first  to  explain  the  theory  of  nutrition 
ia  language  familiar  to  the  farmer.  In  his  famous  lectures  before  the 
Boyal  Agrioaltnral  Society,  ha  gave  a  simple,  dear  digest  of  the 
laaaarchss  of  Lialag,  and  showed  that  the  temperature  of  the  feediog- 
bonaa  was  an  important  element;  that,  in  short,  warmth  was  equivalent 


to  food,  and  that  animals  protected  from  the  inolemanoy  of  weather 
throve  more  rapidly  upon  a  given  quantity  of  food  than  others  exposed 
Heooe  the  oonstmotion  of  sheltered  premisea  was  the  first  step  towards 
sucoeesfnl  feedin([.  The  covered  yard  is  increaaiugly  reeorted  to  ia 
the  eastern  counties ;  whilst  in  other  districts  good  feeding  houses,  or 
small  yards  with  deep  shelter  sheds,  provide  ample  acoommodatioa,  in 
which  the  younger  animals,  who  require  motion  to  develop  mascles 
thrive  far  better  than  when  entirely  under  cover.  We  an  willing  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  grass  land  farmer  who  goes  to  market 
each  spring  to  buy  for  his  pastures.  The  ^ard-fed  youngster  has  the 
ooat  he  likes — plenty  of  hair,  showing  a  yigorons  constitution ;  whilst 
the  imder  cover  beast  has  the  look  of  an  exotic,  nesh  and  smooth  in 
his  hair,  and  altogether  delicate.  It  is  unsdantiflo  to  winter  young 
animals  destined  to  graze  through  the  summer  under  too  much  proteo- 
tion ;  they  are  far  better  in  a  yard  with  a  deep  roomy  shed  to  lie  in. 
The  very  rain  gives  a  healthy  action  to  the  skin,  and  acts  as  a 
ooDuter-irritaut ;  so  much  so,  tliat  animals  deprived  of  such  a  comfort 
ought  to  be  drewed  over — a  plan  that  has  oocaaionally  been  resorted 
to.  Those  who  do  not  breed  homed  stock,  and  only  buy  in  full-grown 
animals  to  make  manure,  are  wise  in  putting  them  under  oover,  not 
only  because  they  get  fat  upon  lees  food,  bat  because  there  is  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  litter,  and  manure  is  thus  made  more  economically. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  comparison  as  to  the  value  of  such  mannre 
and  that  from  open  yards,  however  ably  contrived,  because  the  pro- 
portions between  the  animal  and  vegetable  ingredients  are  so  different 
The  former  create  to  a  great  extent  the  value  of  the  muck,  and  seeing 
that,  as  a  rule,  a  ton  of  muck  made  under  cover  contains  at  least  twioe 
as  much  animal  matter  as  the  foldyard  compound,  it  follows  that  its 
value  is  greatly  enhanced.  Manuremada  in  properly  constructed  yards 
need  not  be  injured  by  weather,  provided  straw  is  supplied  as  required, 
and  all  tendency  to  leak  or  drain  away  prevented.  We  desire  to  make 
that  marbled  beef — streaks  of  fat  between  the  lean — which  is  so  much 
prized,  and  which  we  believe  is  best  arrived  at  by  allowing  the 
animals  moderate  exendsa,  at  any  rata  until  near  the  Ust.  The 
^nim^la  tbriv*  wdl  in  sank  pita,  provided  they  are  not  too  large  to  allow 
of  proper  oonaoUdatian ;  bnt  they  do  not  improve  faster  than  animals 
tlea  up  in  stalls.  Uore  Utter  per  beast  Is  required ;  and,  unless  great 
oare  is  exercised  ia  the  frequent  redistribution  of  the  litter,  that  round 
the  ontsides  is  not  half  trodden,  all  the  goodness  being  in  the  middle. 
H  we  oould  supply  cut  straw  as  litter,  the  absorption  would  doubtless 
be  more  complete.  There  is  some  risk  of  the  mannre  heating ;  where, 
then,  is  the  advantage?  Each  beast  requires  more  space  and  oover 
than  would  suffice  for  two  in  stalls.  We  have  in  our  eye  a  building 
oontaining  a  single  row  of  nine  boxes,  with  a  very  commodious  feediatr 
way ;  inside  area  18ft.  by  90ft.  As  a  byre,  twenty-four  animals  ooald 
be  comfortably  fed  from  a  gangway  at  the  head,  and  property  arranged 
without  serious  loss  of  manure.  The  liquid  which  escape*  must  eitner 
be  colleoted  in  a  tank,  or,  much  better,  allowed  to  drain  into  the  yard, 
and  then  be  abeorbed  by  the  litter.  The  yard  itself  should  be  small— 
40ft.  to  60ft.  square  is  ample — sloping  towards  the  centre,  with,  if 
possible,  a  waterproof  flooring  (this  is  very  exceptional ) ;  hence  it 
follows  that  all  that  falls  on  the  surface  must  be  retained,  and  onr  chief 
care  is  to  regulate  the  litter  according  to  the  rainfall.  The  proceed  of 
the  byree  is  daily  brought  out  and  carefully  spread  over  the  yard,  and 
thoroughly  troddea  by  they  oung  stock  Dr.  Voelcker  showed  long  ago 
that  the  air  had  no  influence  on  well-compressed  manure,  and  that  alt 
the  loss  that  could  occur  was  from  water  carrying  away  valuable  soluble 
nutters.  This  we  prevent  by  the  form  of  the  yard  and  ths  supply  of 
litter.  To  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject,  on  rearing  farms  open  yards 
and  good  shelter  sheds  are  indispensable  for  ^oung  stock,  whilst  the 
fatting  animals,  or  rather  such  as  are  approachmg  their  maturity,  may 
be  tied  up  in  byres.  On  farms  where  feeding  alone  is  porsned,  the 
covered  yard  offers  considerable  advantages,  especially  in  the  eoonomr 
of  litter.  Sunk  pita  or  boxes  are  costly  to  make,  and  occupy  too  maoa 
space  to  be  popular. 

Fesdiho. 
In  olden  times  pasture  provided  the  only  means  of  making  beasts 
faL  After  being  grown,  t.e.,  existing  for  a  oertain  number  of  years, 
they  reached  a  passable  statia,  and  were  killed  and  salted  down  for 
winter  use.  The  growth  of  turnips  and  other  roots  led  the  wa^  to 
winter  feeding,  first  upon  whole  roots  with  hay,  afterwards  on  sliced 
turnips,  which  barbarous  process  is  still  adhered  to  in  Scotland,  not- 
withstanding its  extrava^noe.  The  Scotchman  still  persists  in  pour- 
ing backets  of  cold  water  m  the  form  of  watery  turnips  into  his  bullooka, 
thereby  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  such  ao  extent  that 
bullocks  may  be  seen  to  shiver  after  a  hearty  meal,  and  mach  extra 
fuel,  i.e.,  food,  is  consumed  in  raising  the  temperature  thus  needlessly 
lowered.  A  large  ox  will  eat  as  much  as  from  l^wL  to  2cwt.  of  sliced 
roots  a  day  ;  90  per  cent,  being  water,  we  have  more  than  20  gallons  of 
fluid.  How  much  heat  mast  be  absorbed  in  raising  this  to  t(e  tempe- 
rature of  the  animal's  body  I  The  plan  is  extravagant  in  the  extreme, 
inasmuch  as  half  the  weight  of  roots  will  suffice  when  properly  pre- 
pared ;  the  animals  being  induced  to  eat  more  dry  food  when  the  latter 
u  coaxed  down  with  palp,  EvMy  farmer  who  keeps  stock,  whether  he 
fattens  them  out,  or  only  grows  them,  should  have  a  chaff  cutter  and  a 
pulping  machine.  Of  the  latter  there  are  two  distiact  prindples,  via., 
such  as  have  the  cutters  fixed  on  a  barrel,  differing  only  from  Qardeoer's 
turnip  slioecB  in  the  size  of  the  blades  and  the  spaces  in  the  barrel 
through  whloh  the  out  food  escapes,  and  such  as  have  the  knives  fixed 
ia  a  vartiaal  disc    The  latter  have  important  advantages,  and  prinm- 
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pally  that  the  roots  are  not  rolled  roand  aud  round  and  bmlaed,  the 
form  o(  the  hopper  being  snch  aa  to  allow  of  their  remaining  stationary  ' 
whilst  heing  cat.  Of  all  disc  pulpers  yet  brought  ont,  that  of  Ueasrs 
Homeby  and  Sons  stands  first ;  not  for  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  a 
eiren  time,  bat  for  the  perfect  way  in  which  the  roots  are  brought  into 
va  required  condition  with  the  minimum  loss  of  juice.  The  difference 
in  this  respect  in  different  machines  is  really  remarkable.  At  the 
Oxford  triau,  samples  of  the  pulp  were  taken  and  examined  a  few  hours 
after  being  out ;  the  difference  in  colour  and  freshness  was  very  great ; 
in  some  oases — notably  the  produce  of  barrel  cutters — the  pulp  of  man- 
gold was  already  nearly  black.  The  disc  cutters  cut  to  ihe  last  piece 
without  the  root  being  squeezed.  The  price  of  a  pulper  is  so  incon* 
siderable,  die  largest  power  size  being  only  £6  lOs.,  and  the  saTing  is 
so  great,  that,  as  we  said  before,  it  is  only  ignorance  of  its  value  that 
prevebts  universal  use.  In  order  to  have  the  greatest  advantage  from 
pulp,  it  should  be  fresh.  Advocates  for  fermentation  are  not  wanting, 
but  we  have  always  noticed  that  if  kept  to  the  third  day  the  cattle  do 
not  eat  it  so  well.  Whether,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  pulp  might  not  be 
compressed  and  kept  from  the  air,  especially  if  slightly  nlted,  we 
cannot  say,  but  think  it  very  probable,  and  worth  testing.  With 
steam  power  which  is  only  at  command  one  or  two  days  a  week,  the 
preeervation  of  the  pulp  becomes  an  important  queetion ;  but  with 
horse  power  always  at  hand  we  like  using  the  pulp  fresh,  never  keeping 
it  more  than  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hoars.  The  improved  one  or 
two  horse  gear  is  particularly  adapted  for  driving  chaff  cutter  and 
pulper.  In  our  own  case,  with  over  100  beasts  of  all  ages,  a  strong 
galuwsy  does  the  work,  the  operations  being  performed  separately ;  the 
chaff  as  out  falling  down  on  to  the  floor  where  the  pnlper  suuds.  The 
largest-feeding  b«iats  get  about  801b.  a  day,  the  younger  animals  from 
SOlb.  to  401b.  The  strawyard  animals  have  more  straw  chaff  than  the 
fatting  beasts,  the  rule  being  to  allow  them  as  much  as  they  can  sat 
up  clean.  The  mixture  offers  an  excellent  medium  for  the  distribution 
of  artificial  food  in  the  form  of  meal.  We  prefer  to  give  the  cake  by 
itself,  as  it  makes  a  little  change.  Animals  thus  fed  should  have  water 
offered  to  them  on  on  a  day;  the  cattle  iu  the  yards  oan  drink  when  they 
like.  Tlie  fatting  beasts  will  usually  take  aliout  two  to  three  gallons  a 
day.  Bearing  in  mind  Liebig's  views  as  to  the  loss  sustained  by  each 
motion  of  the  body,  there  mnst  be  a  decided  gain  in  resenting  the  food 
in  a  state  requiring  so  little  labour  in  mastication.  The  work  of  filling 
the  belly  is  effected  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  formerly,  consequently 
there  is  more  time  for  rest,  which  is  a  condition  favourable  to  the 
deposition  of  fat.  The  number  of  animals  we  can  feed  out  is  usually 
determined  by  the  supply  of  roots.  If,  then,  by  pulping  we  can 
economise  the  roots  by  at  least  one-third,  it  follows  that  the  system 
allows  of  extra  stock  to  that  amonnt  beings  made  out.  Taking  the 
time  of  feeding  to  be  six  months,  and  the  quantity  of  pulped  roots  to 
be  801b.  against  1201b.  sliced,  it  follows  that  we  shall  save  fully  three 
tons,  worth  at  least  SOs.  a  head.  Winter  feeding  of  cattle  is  oiten  held 
to  he  an  expensive  necessity,  and  no  wonder,  with  the  costly  method 
too  frequently  employed.  We  believe  that,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, the  winter  feeding  of  cattle  is  the  cheapest  method  of  maintaining 
and  increasing  the  fertility  of  our  land. 

FASX,  PESTS. 

EicoT  Obasb. 
This  plant,  which  is  well  figured  in  Sowerby's  "English  Botany," 
1887,  again  reproduced  in  the  new  edition  by  Prof.  Syme,  fig.  1229, 
under  ue  designation  of  Polygonum  aviculare  vulgatum,  is  not  a  true 
grass,  nor  indeed  has  it  any  connection  with  the  natural  order  to  which 
nasses  belong.  The  so-called  knot  grass  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Folygonacesa,  to  which  belong  the  sorrels  and  docks.  The  genus  Poly- 
gonum is  a  somewhat  extensive  one,  and  numbena  among  its  species 
the  buckwheat,  creeping  or  couTolvulus  buckwheat,  bistort  or  snake- 
weed, persicary,  &c.,  so  that  it  oontains  weed  species  besides  the  one 
we  are  now  describing. 

Charaeten. — Boot  annnaL  Stems  a  long  span  or  about  nine  inches 
ill  length,  branched,  slender,  streaked,  smooth,  round,  swelliag  a  little 
at  the  joints.  Leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  and  even  linear, 
alternate,  and  smooth.  Stipules  forming  a  sheath  round  the  joints, 
membranons,  white,  shining,  fibrous  at  top.  Flowers  two  or  three 
together,  proceeding  with  uie  leaves  from  the  sheaths  of  the  stipules, 
on  short  peduncles.  Very  common — especially  in  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil— on  ra.nks,  by  roads  and  paths,  and  in  com  fields;  it  frequently 
covers  much  ground  when  the  natural  grass  has  been  destroyed.  Hogs 
eat  it  with  great  avidity,  and  hence  it  is  known  in  many  counties  by 
the  name  of  hog  weed. 

First  we  see  it  forming  a  matted  carpet  over  worn  places  about  a 
new  settlement ;  then  it  sets  its  foot  in  waste  comers  of  fold  yards  and 
home  fields ;  and  thence  it  gets  among  the  arable  crops  from  the  sweep- 
ings of  yards  and  the  Uke,  ceing  carefully  piled  up  on  the  dung  "mix- 
ing." Hence,  the  more  manure  is  used  the  more  the  knot-grass  is 
spread;  and  if  it  once  seeds  on  the  soil  its  eradication  is  next  to 
impoHible. 

Dniibg  a  dry  season  we  have  found  that  our  "seeds"  sbwn  in  the 
barley  crop  have  made  but  a  sorry  appearance,  and  the  land  is  com- 
pletely carpeted  with  the  knot-grass,  its  quick  growth  and  long,  deep- 
diving  tap-root  causing  it  to  grow  where  more  delicate  plants  could  not 
do  so.  In  this  case,  then,  the  question  of  what  to  do  becomes  a  serious 
one.  Seeds  but  sparse — weeds  abundant — was  our  refiection ;  the  first, 
then,  will  not  be  injared  if  we  torn  in  the  sheep,  which  under  ordinary 


cireumstanoss  we  never  like  to  do  on  young  sssds.  Oar  flock  soon 
relieves  us  of  much  of  the  tangle,  and  we  have  heeled  in  a  few  ponitda 
per  acre  of  crimson  clover,  wiu  a  good  result.  Figs  oertainly  eat  I^l 
the  whole  plant  of  knot-grass  with  avidity,  and  tharafore,  when  in 
positions  to  which  these  animals  may  bs  safely  introduced,  we  have  ia 
them  a  medium  of  destruction  to  much  of  the  plant  and  its  seeds.  Bnt 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome  weed  is  to  take  cars  that  tlie 
refuse  from  the  thrashing  and  winnowing  processes  be  duly  bumL 
We  have  had  before  us  three  samples  from  the  refuse  bags  at  the 
tlirashing,  containing  myriads  not  only  of  the  seeds  of  the  knot-grass, 
but  those  of  the  Polygonum  couvolvnlus,  docks,  chariocka,  and  fifty 
others,  a  mixture  whfeh  usually  finds  its  way  to  the  dang  heap  bj 
some  process  or  anotbsr.  The  usual  way  is  as  follows :  Grain  crops, 
however  clean,  are  seldom  without  some  weeds ;  these  and  the  small 
grain  are  usually  separated  by  the  thrashing  machine.  ■  Thia  mixture 
of  grain  and  weeds  is  thrown  to  the  fowls  for  them  to  pick  out— nay, 
they  even  pick  up  some  of  the  weed  seeds.  If  they  do,  aome,  bat  not 
all,  are  digested,  the  rest  being  voided  in  a  fermeniing  state  by  these 
creatures :  and  at  best  most  of  the  weed  seeds  are  left  in  front  of  the 
barn.  The  tidy  farmer  sees  that  the  mess  is  all  swept  up  clean ;  and 
where  can  it  be  swept  to  but  the  "  mixing  ?"  Alas!  that  this  should 
make  not  only  "  muck,  the  mother  of  money,"  but  weeds,  which  are 
costly  to  the  farmer,  as  usually  themselves  voracious  feeders  on 
manure,  and  also  hinderors  by  occupancy. 

Hence,  then,  it  follows  with  the  knot-grass,  as  with  most  other 
weeds,  the  best  way  to  be  rid  of  it  is  never  to  sow  it  yourself,  either  by 
design  or  from  want  of  knowledge,  and  never  to  let  it  aeeid.  if  not 
preeent,  this  latter  is  insured ;  but  if  it  be  there  aud  seed,  everything 
should  be  don»by  cropping  or  otherwise  to  prevent  a  oontin  nation  uf 
sogreatapeet 

The  Pea  aud  Bbam  Bebtlb. 

The  insect  so  destmctive  to  our  beans  is  called  Bruchns  rufimansa; 
it  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  from  time  immemorial,  and 
from  Uie  very  dawn  of  entomology  has  been  one  of  the  inevitable 
beetles  found  by  sweeping  hedges  and  herbage  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  It  is  also  constantly  to  be  found  in  wintw  under  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  may  be  obtained  in  multitudes  by  beating  bean  stacks, 
The  tumip  fly,  Haltica  nemorum,  and  the  insect  which  produces  tlie 
turnip  gall,  Nedyus  contractus,  exist  abundantly  on  plants  which  are 
unquesnonaUy  indigenous  to  Britain ;  and  in  like  manner  the  beaa 
weevil,  Bruchns  ruumanua,  exists  here  very  commonly,  and  quite 
independently  of  our  cultivated  peas  and  beans.  Thus  the  doubt  u  to 
its  native  country  is  immaterial ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that,  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  the  little  beetles  that  infest  the  turnips,  it  is  attneted 
and  gathered  together,  as  it  were,  in  multitndsa  by  the  more  acceptable 
food  which  the  farmer  providea. 

This  Bmohus  certainly  exhibits  itself  in  force  in  every  country 
where  peas  and  beans  are  cultivated ;  bnt  this  fact  does  not  neoessaiily 
imply  that  it  awaited  the  introduction  of  pulse  from  other  countries  to 
become  a  denizen  of  each  oountiy,  but  only  tliat  it  awaited  such  intro- 
duction for  an  opportunity  of  oxhibiting  itself.  Any  opinion  as  to  tlu 
period  of  its  introduction  into  Britain  must  be  purely  speoulative  nntO 
other  collateral,  problems  have  found  a  satisfaotory  solution-for 
instance,  whether  the  Bomans  introduoed  pulse  into  Britain,  or  learned 


Biur  wxxvn.  (Baucran  nmiCAnis). 
0,  A  broad  bean  from  whioh  tbree  weevlli  have  emerged ;  the  black  apoti 
show  the  drcnlar  holes  made  by  the  weevils  in  emerging,  i.  is  a  ^"^ 
this  flgnre,  aa  well  as  the  beain,  is  of  the  natural  siie.  c.  A  mi^uliM 
weevil  viewed  sideirayB  (copied  from  Ouitis's  "Farm  Inaeoti").  a  A 
magnified  weevil  viewed  from  above. 

the  cultivation  of  these  esculents  from  the  Kelts  whom  they  found  iu 
poesession  of  the  soiL  Wherever  the  broad  bean  or  the  grey  pe» 
was  first  cultivated,  there  the  Bmchi  were  first  gathered  together. 

On  the  whole  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  weevil  is  more  abuudast 
now  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Until  its  life  history 
has  been  carefully  investigated,  no  practical  means  for  eradicatiDg  or 
abating  the  nuisance  can  be  discovered. 

[A  Bruchus,  closely  resembling  the  species  above,  infests  the  muzt 
crops  of  Australia.  We  have  seen  crops  of  the  first  year  on  virgin 
land  in  isola&d  positions  reduced  almost  to  powder  in  the  bags ;  *"<' 
have  captured  the  insect  in  places  at  least  fifty  miles  from  any  cul- 
tivated crops.  In  other  places  the  fanners  sa^  they  have  oarW 
seen  it— Ed.] 
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PBEFAHATIOK  OF  FLAX  FIBSE. 
Th>  most  importent  factura,  knd  that  in  which  failare  is  moat  Ukely, 
is  the  retting  or  mtsriug.  The  seed  having  been  remored  by  the 
prooM  of  rippling^— which  may  be  done  either  in  the  field  or  else  after 
the  flax  has  been  in  the  stack— the  straw  should  be  tied  up  in  small 
•beaves  loosely,  so  that  every  straw  may  be  equally  inflnenoed  by  the 
wmtar.  It  is  important  that  the  flax  tied  together  should  be  of  a 
luiform  length,  and  if  there  is  much  difference  it  will  be  best  to  pull 
■U  the  longest  flax  first,  make  two  samples,  and  steep  separately.  The 
steeping  pita  should  be  dug  out  of  clay  if  possible,  and  it  is  a  great 
advantage  if  the  situation  allows  of  the  pits  being  emptied.  For  this 
porpoae  a  pipe  must  be  inserted  near  the  bottom,  in  which  case  we  aui 
•laok  or  pack  the  flax  in  the  empty  pit,  load  the  mass,  admit  the  water, 
and  mo  off  the  same  after  the  process  is  completed.  Small  pits  4ft. 
deep  by  from  9(t.  to  12tt.  square  are  belter  than  larger  ones.  In  many 
oases  tney  are  made  much  longer  than  their  breadth ;  this  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  no  practical  imporunce.  The  pits  should  be  in  a  sheltered 
•itnation  faoing  the  south ;  the  watar  should  always  be  fresh,  and  the 
•oftar  the  better.  The  presence  of  iron  in  any  quantity  discolours  the 
flaji,  but  does  not  prevent  the  retting;  really  hard  water— that  is, 
water  containing  a  large  quantity  of  hme— is  most  unsuitable.  Thia 
oan  be  tested  by  soap ;  every  water  in  which  soap  will  not  curdle  is 
snffioieotly  soft  to  steep  flax  in.  The  retting  process  is  one  requiring 
great  attention.  It  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  Flax  Exteuaion 
Association  that  the  flax  should  be  put  into  the  dam  the  same  day  on 
which  it  wa#  polled,  but  not  mixed  with  any  other.  The  sheaves  are 
pwsked  in  rows  dose  together  butt  dowpwards ;  the  second  row  com- 
in«u>ee  about  the  band  of  the  first  and  so  on  until  the  pit  is  full.  A 
layer  on  the  top  may  be  laid  flat.  Straw  or  ragweed  is  strewn  on  the 
top,  then  loose  boards  may  be  laid  over,  and  sufficient  weight  applied 
to  Jcaep  the  mass  under  water.  Wh™  properly  weighted  the  water 
may  m  let  in.  The  higher  the  temperature  the  better,  as  fermentation 
<snnot  set  in  too  soon.  The  effect  of  fermentation  is  to  drive  up  the 
flax,  which  must  be  re- weighted  and  kept  under.  When  the  fermen- 
tation subsides  the  flax  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  After  four 
or  five  days  it  must  be  carefully  examined;  if  the  woody  matter 
readily  separates  from  the  fibre,  it  is  sll  right  "  The  Dutch  lest  is  by 
taldng  a  stem  and  holding  it  ten  inches  of  the  middle  of  it,  and  twisU 
tag  with  eaob  hand  in  the  reverse  direction ;  and  if  the  fibre  separates 
freely  from  the  core  it  is  considered  watered."  It  is  a  great  point  to 
•JIow  the  retting  to  proceed  sufficiently  far  to  leave  little  to  be  done. 
During  the  after-operation  of  grassing  we  must  endeavour  to  hit  the 
main  point,  when  the  adhesive  matter  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  the 
wood  separates  entirely  from  the  fibre.  The  process  of  grassing  oom- 
plelea  what  the  steeping  has  begun ;  the  flax  at  first  appears  to  go 
back  and  become  "  tight; "  but  in  a  few  days  a  great  change  occurs — 
it  will  begin  to  "bow,"  that  is,  the  fibre  separates  from  the  wood. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  the  woody  portions  readily  break  off,  shows 
that  the  flax  is  ready  for  the  mill.  The  steeping  which  we  have 
described  can  be  done  more  expeditiously  by  using  steam  or  heated 
water;  but  the  process  is  not  so  safe,  and  that  which  has  been  de- 
•cribed  is  beet  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  the  small  Irish 
Cannefs. 

The  acoonnt  of  the  Belgian  steeping  is  interesting.  The  batts  or 
handles,  having  been  deprived  of  their  seed  by  thrashbig  with  a  fist 
mallet,  are  "  packed  in  crates  made  of  wood,  and  lined  all  round  with 
■tnw  to  prevent  the  flax  coming  in  contact  with  the  sides,  and  also  to 
Impede  a  too  forcible  current  of  water  flowing  through  it  The  crates 
•re  floated  in  the  river  and  kept  close  to  the  bank  by  stakes ;  boards  are 
^aced  on  the  flax  suffidently  weighted  by  stones  to  sink  the  flax, 
t^re  is  taken  to  stop  the  process  of  fermentation  earlier  than  in  the 
Irish  plan.  The  flax  is  taken  out  and  set  up  in  hollow  cones  and 
Med ;  thm  again  put  into  the  river,  and  so  the  procees  is  completed. 
The  experienced  Belgian  tests  thus:  The  fibre  is  separated  from  a 
single  straw,  and  caught  about  six  inches  apart ;  it  is  then  placed  close 
to  we  ear,  and  gently  jerked.  It  should  not  break,  and  if  sufficiently 
rotten  the  sound  should  be  soft ;  if  not,  the  sound  is  of  a  sharp,  ringing 
character.  Only  the  most  skilful  can  discriminate  the  condition  by  this 
delicate  test"  

BSCEHT  BXSULTS  OF  SEWA8E  FABKHTO. 

Mb  H.  J.  HoROAS,  the  present  manager  of  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  has 
presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  Metropolis  Sewage  Company  his  report 
on  the  Dse  of  sewage  on  this  example  farm  during  the  year  ending 
AoKost  1870.  The  Lodge  Farm,  comprising  207a.  Or.  23p.,  is  oo- 
enprd  by  the  company  above  named  as  an  illostration  of  the  effects 
of  sewa(r&  It  takes  a  long  time  to  oonvinoe  farmers  on  any  subject 
with  which  they  are  not  familiar,  and  it  may  be  that  few  of  those 
whose  ciroumstanoes  are  favourable  have  as  yet  availed  themselves  of 
the  sewage;  but  the  time  most  shortly  come,  if  the  statements  in 
Hr  Morgan's  report  are  not  over-coloured,  when  conviction  must 
triam{d>. 

The  high  temperature  and  drought  of  last  summer  were  unfavour- 
able to  ue  growth  of  Italian  rye  grass.  Instead  of  the  magnificent 
eottings  which  had  been  obtained  in  the  previous  year,  and  which 
rsaohid  in  some  oases  to  as  much  as  16  tons  per  acre;  the  crop, 
whether  new  or  old— i.e.,  fresh  planted  or  in  its  second  year — became, 
after  a  few  cuttings,  so  weak  and  open  that  water  grasses  began  to 
dispute  possaarioB,  and  this  notwithstanding  an  extraordinary  supply 


of  sewage.  The  effect  of  the  unasnal  hsat  is  to  draw  up  the  seed  stalk, 
and  altogether  change  the  character  of  the  plant;  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that,  in  such  a  summer  as  the  last,  Italian  rye  grass  is  not 
the  most  paying  sewage  crop. 

A  variety  of  crops  have  been  suooessf  uUy  operated  en  at  Barking, 
and  in  many  cases  the  influence  of  sewage  in  counteractiug  the  effects 
of  drought  was  most  marked.  Take  the  onion  crop  for  example,  of 
which,  in  field  or  plot  0,  containing  18a.  8r.  12p.,  as  fine  a  crop  was 
produced  as  can  well  be  imagined,  especially  on  one  portion,  where,  in 
addition  to  sewage,  a  small  dressing  of  good  farm-yard  manure  was 
applied.  The  crop  was  sold  on  the  ground  for  £48  an  acre.  Cabbages 
oncceed  well,  a  return  at  about  £60  an  acre  resulting  from  this  crop. 
Early  poUtoes  also  flourish,  and  make  way  for  a  paying  crop  of 
turnips.  In  the  case  of  plot  F,  9a.  Ir.  9p.,  the  eariy  potatoes  off 
9  acres  only  reached  241  *°°8.  oo*  »t  all  an  extraordinary  yield  j  but 
the  next  crop,  turnips,  were  sold  on  the  ground  at  high  retes,  viz.,  £12 
an  acre,  and  thus  the  return  for  the  year  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
Cereal  crops  have  done  better  than  we  at  flret  expected;  no  doubt  the 
dry  weather  was  suitable.  We  read  of  from  6  to  6  qrs.  being  regarded 
as  about  an  average  crop.  Except  as  a  change,  the  yield  does  not 
appear  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  an  extended  growth.  Three 
and  even  four  dressings  were  applied,  viz  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
March,  Ist  aud  4th  April,  25th  and  27lh  April,  and  a  partial  dressing 
on  the  7th  and  8th  June.  The  yield  was  estimated  at  6  qrs.  per  acre, 
with  21  to  8  loads  of  straw.  At  Rugby,  when  the  growth  of  wheat 
was  attempted  with  sewage,  a  great rankness  of  straw  resulted ;  but  the 
yield  of  corn  was  not,  we  believe,  very  satisfactory.  The  past  excep- 
tional summer  would  suit  wheat  The  effect  of  sewage  upon  the 
clover  plant  is  very  marked;  from  a  small  plot,  D,  Ir.  28p.,  4  tons 
6  cwt  of  green  clover  was  cut,  which  made  into  hsys=l  ton  2  owt. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  over  2i  tons  per  acrs.  The  best  pieoe  of  Italiaii 
rye  grass  was  in  plot  B,  SJ  acres,  which  was  sewaged  more  than 
twenty  times,  and  yielded  an  avertwe  of  33  tons  of  grass  per  acre  for 
an  outlay  of  41,600  tons,  or  11,888-6  tons  per  acre.  f67a.  2r.  Ip.  were 
treated  with  sewage,  over  which  not  less  than  500,871  tons  of  liquid 
were  distributed.  An  accunte  register  of  the  supply  was  possible, 
inasmuch  as  the  delivery  by  each  pump  at  every  stroke  is  known,  and 
accuracy  was  checked  by  delivering  the  sewage  into  measured  tanks. 
The  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ending  81st  of  August,  1870,  is 
appended,  and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  loss  on  dairy  stook  from 
disease,  the  result  appeare  favourable.  Qufortunately,  we  are  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  proportion  of  rent  charged  for  the  sewage.  The 
whole  amount  charged  against  the  farm  for  rent,  Uxes,  and  tithe  is 
*804  17s.  9d.,  which  we  suppose  represents  the  value  of  the  land,  plus 
the  cost  of  pumping  up  the  sewage.  The  balance  of  receipts  over 
expenditure,  amounting,  without  deduction  for  loss  from  pleuro  and 
foot-and  month  disease,  to  £1232.  Is.  5d.,  gives  us  the  real  return  on 
the  sewage,  and  interest  on  capital  Supposing  we  take  £400  as 
tenant's  profits,  which  is  certainly  a  sufficient  sum,  then  we  have 
£832.  Is.  6d.  as  the  return  on  the  sewage,  or  something  under  one- 
third  of  a  penny  per  ion.  The  produce  sold,  independently  of  the 
valuation,  amounts  to  nearly  £5000 ;  the  expenditure  to  £4422.  12s.  4d, 
of  which  labour  and  horse  hire  reaches  £1792. 14s.  4d.  it  is  clear  from 
these  figures  that  the  application  of  sewage  reeults  in  a  large  produce 
and  the  employment  of  much  labour— features  that  certainly  are  of 
value.  The  experiment  has  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  encourage 
others  to  invest  their  capital  in  the  application  of  sewage. 

The  case  of  Mr  Hope  and  the  Bomford  sewage  is  another  instance 
in  favour  of  irrigation  as  the  best  general  method  of  disposing  of  the 
sewage  of  towns.  The  broad  facts  of  the  case  appear  to  be  these: 
The  town  of  Romford  purchased  a  farm  for  irrigating  purposes  for 
^10,000.  Mr  Hope  then  came  forward  and  offered  to  rent  it  of  them, 
with  the  sewage  of  the  town.  For  the  farm  he  agreed  to  pay  £300  a 
year,  and  for  the  sewage  £600  a  year,  the  Homford  Board  having  to 
pump  up  and  deliver  the  sewage  on  to  the  farm.  When  this  has  been 
effected  and  the  interest  jpnid  on  the  money,  the  Bomford  Board  can 
show  an  actual  profit  on  their  sewage  aud  outlay  of  £200  a  year.  As 
regards  the  profit  on  Mr  Hopes  part,  that  would  seem  tolerably  well 
assured,  as  the  report  speaks  of  the  potatoes  often  weighing  as  much 
as  two  pounds  each,  the  carrots  assuming  the  dimensions  of  humming 
tops,  and  the  mangold-wurzel  standing  up  and  growing  to  the  size  of 
moderate  trunks  of  trees.  The  farm  is  laid  out  in  large  plots  for  the 
convenience  of  sewaging  by  means  of  small  trenches  or  carriera. 
These  plots  yielded  various  sums,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show : 

"Plot  G,  bed  16.— Sown  May  7,  spinach ;  cut  June 5 ;  sold  at  £22  per 
acre.  Sown  again  June  16,  spinach;  given  to  cattle.  Sown  Aug.  28 
with  Tripoli  onions. 

"  Plot  I,  beds  19  to  25.— Sown  with  onions  March  19.  Part  realised 
£86  per  acre ;  now  being  planted  with  cabbage. 

"  Plot  0,  beds  12  to  17.— Sown  April  16,  onions.  Bealised  in  market 
£46  per  acr&" 

So  that  the  remuneretion  must  ha<  e  been  ample.  The  effluent  water 
drainingjrom  the  farm  after  the  sewaging  process  was  completed  was 
apparently  pure  and  tasteless— better,  it  is  stat«d,  than  is  taken  from 
many  a  well;  while  there  was  no  offensive  smell  on  the  farm,  although 
the  sewaging  was  going  on  as  usual  in  every  part,  save  close  to  the 
reservoir  into  which  the  sewage  is  discharged  from  the  town  ;  and  this 
objection  could  be  removed  easily  by  covering  the  reservoir  over.  The 
farm  which  produced  these  Brobdingnagian  vegetables  was  originally 
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THE  FIELD  QUARTEELT 


▼•ry  poor  Itad;  bot  appuently  Tory  poor  Und— Und  whioh  is  porous 
Mid  sandy  or  gravelly— appwurs  to  be  the  land  moat  suitable  for  aewag- 
inff  purpoeee. 

of  course  there  are  caaee,  and  possibly  many  of  them,  in  which  the 
oonditions  are  so  nnfavourable  to  sewage  irrigation  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible,  and  it  may  also  be  all^;ed  that  the  last  two  or  three 
dry  sammets  hare  been  exceptionally  favourable  ones ;  but  where  con- 
ditions do  exist  which  are  similar  to  those  at  Bomford  and  Barking,  it 
certainly  appears,  from  the  present  results  of  these  experiments,  to  be 
the  most  favourable  method  of  disposing  of  it.  In  this  opinion  we  are 
the  more  strengthened  because  it  is  precisely  that  come  to  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  report  on  the  rivets  pollution. 


Bo«>ta  during  Prost. — The  power  of  resistance  of  roots  to 
frost  depends  much  upon  condition.  If  in  vigorous  growth,  thpy 
possees  more  vitality,  and  may  recover;  but  after  being  checked 
by  mildew  and  injured  by  lice  in  the  summer  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  rally — the  nutritive  properties  will  be  lost,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
consumed  after  the  frost  goes  the  better.  It  is  aurprising  that  fanners 
are  not  more  careful  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  frost  by  plongbing 
over  the  rows.  This  can  be  done  by  throwing  a  furrow  againit  the 
rows,  and  thus  covering  the  bulbs  with  soil.    8uoh  a  covering  will 


protect  from  modente  frost,  aad  the  roots  are  hepit  dry  owing  to  tb« 
surfacs  drains  between  the  rows,  and  come  up  clean  and  fresh.  The 
power  lo  reeover  from  frost  is  often  oonsiderable ;  the  roots  must  be 
Irft  in  the  ground ;  the  quality,  however,  always  suffers.  If  very  much 
affected,  we  advise  immediate  consumption.  Sheep  will  do  much  better 
than  would  be  supposed ;  and,  as  far  aa  our  experience  goes,  neither 
macgolda  nor  swedes  so  affected  are  unwholesome.  In  the  winter  of 
1861  both  mansuldB  and  swedes  were  injured.  We  left  a  few  acres  of 
the  former  in  the  ground,  and  by  the  time  the  ewes  in  lamb  were  put  on 
they  were  black,  and  quite  mushy.  The  sheep,  being  supplied  with 
barley  straw,  did  partioularly  well,  gaining  fiesn  rapidly,  an<iC  notwith- 
standing the  propnecies  of  the  knowing,  produoed  a  very  healthy  crop 
at  lambs.  The  fact  is,  tliat  the  action  of  frost  tends  lo  prodnce  sugar 
in  the  root,  and  therefore  ripens  it. 

Winter  Food  fll>r  CatUe.— It  is  astonishing  how  far  straw  win 
go  when  mointeDed  with  a  few  pulped  turnips,  and  dusted  over  with 
some  good  meiL  We  have  been  supplying  our  fatting  cattle  with  a 
mixture  of  pure  linseed  cake,  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake,  palm  nut 
meal,  and  barley  meal ;  full-grown  bullocks  get  about  81b.  a  day.  For 
the  growing  stock,  fed  in  the  strawjard,  decorticated  cotton  cake  and 
palm-nut  meal  in  equal  proportions,  is  both  a  cheap  and  wholesome 
food. 


TR  AYEL. 


PEODUcnoHS  or  califoshia. 

The  agricultural  wealth  of  this  cotmtry  was  described  at  length  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  flrst  volume  of  this  magaEine;  a  few  stray 
notes  on  the  same  subject  will  not  be  without  interest 

Young  fsrmen  and  also  the  sons  of  country  gentlemen,  provided 
they  are  willing  to  pitch  in  earnestly,  and  can  bring  a  capital  of  a  few 
bandred  pounds  to  start  with,  have  a  sure  and  certain  thing  there. 
Only  let  them,  at  first,  avoid  a  lengthened  stay  in  the  cities  as  they 
wotUd  avoid  poison,  for  there  are  no  places  where  they  can  more  easily 
spend  money  and  get  little  or  nothing  in  return  for  it  Old  stagers 
find  them  expensive  enough ;  new  comers  always  pay  through  the  nose. 
It  is  better  to  purchase  lands  from  private  bands,  because  such  are  the 
cheapest  in  tlw  long  run,  being  situated  near  markets.  Still,  there  is 
any  quantity  of  Oovemment  and,  what  is  bstter,  railroad  lands  to 
select  from,  the  latter  at  two  dollars  fifty  cents  (10s.  6d.)  to  teu  dollars 
(£i  2s.)  an  acre.  They  may  even  be  obtained  of  actual  setUers  by 
paying  down  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money,  the  balance  payable 
within  five  years. 

A  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  stnbUe  of  Sonora  chib  wheat  raised  on 
one  of  the  reclaimed  islands  at  the  month  of  the  San  Joaqnim,  which 
had  2fi0  distinct  stalks  and  heads,  was  brought  into  San  FranoiBoo  last 
season.  It  yielded  a  pint  and  a  half  of  plump  grains.  The  above- 
named  Islands  contain  the  richest  land  In  the  State,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  will  not  grow  on  them.  Attention  has  been  called  to 
their  value  and  ad)^)tability  for  the  production  of  timber.  The  red 
woods  of  tbe  coast  range  and  the  pine  forests  of  the  8ierra  Nevada 
have  been  alike  mercilessly  thinned  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
California  is  not  generally  well  supplied  with  wood.  Another  point 
of  importance  is  the  fact  that  trees  bring  moisture,  and  the  heat  of 
the  snn  is  so  mach  the  less  scorching — a  matter  for  consideration  in 
California. 

The  planting  out  of  the  locust  tree,  a  wood  much  prized  in  America 
for  railroad  "ties"  (sleepers)  and  fence  posts,  because  it  resists  tbe 
action  of  moisture  and  bus  little  tendency  to  decay,  has  been  recom- 
mended. It  grows  rapidly.  Locust  trees  planted  in  Sacramento  from 
four  to  six  years  ago  have  now  attained  heights  of  25  to  80  feet,  and 
have  diameters  of  20  to  26  inches.  They  may  be  planted  at  the  rate 
of  1000  to  the  acre,  and  100  acres  would  in  five  years'  time  yield  a 
princely  income.  The  above-named  lands,  at  least  in  eligible  situations, 
and  when  reclaimed,  are  worth  20  dollars  to  25  dollars  (£i  to  £5)  and 
upwards  per  acre,  and  could  only  be  obtained  in  large  tracts.  There 
is  plen^  of  such  lands  unreclaimed  and  to  be  had  at  Oovemment 
prioea,  1  dollar  25  cents  (Gs)  per  acre,  or  to  be  purchased  from  private 
holders  at  from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
reclamation,  draining,  building  earth  walls  ("levees*'^  around  the  land 
to  protect  it  from  overfiow,  will  be  from  6  dollare  to  10  dollars  an  acre 
at  the  lowest.  It  would  be  best  to  purchase  lands  already  reclaimed, 
as  they  are  usually  in  more  eligible  positions.  Here  »  one  more 
chance  for  some  enterprising  Briton  with  a  moderate  capital,  and,  if 
possible,  some  practical  knowledge  of  tree  culture.  The  locnst  tree  is 
good  for  a  liietiins,  and  would  bear  entting  down  every  five  or  six 


Tbe  mannfsQtars  of  beet-sugar  is  being  attempted  with  a  reasoD- 
able  show  of  soeo^;  the  beets  are  found  to  contain  above  the 
average  (rf  sacoharinelTH^ter.  The  Japanese  bamboo  plant  has  been 
set  out  experimentally  on  seme  of  tbe  islands,  and  is  likely  to  prove 
very  useful  for  a  thousand  and  one  purposes. 

The  tea  culture  is  a  proved ^ccees :  at  a  recent  agricultural  and 
horticultural  exhibition,  young  tea  of,  the  highest  quality  was  shown 
and  tested. 

Fruit  was  so  abundant  last  year  that  in  many  of  the  remoter  districU 
it  did  not  pay  to  send  it  to  market  ^^veiything  depends  here 
on  proximity  to  a  market  The  strawberry  fields  of  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  fifty  miles  from  San  Francisco,  but  connected  by  railroad, 
pay  largely.  The  average  yield  to  the  acre  in  twelve  of  the  leading 
fields  of  tbe  above-named  valley  was  234  doUfrs,  tbe  equivalent 
of  over  £i7.  One  grower  raised  60  tons  of  Strawberries  on  85 
acres,  and  his  cash  returns  were  over  £2080.  The  Tinevards  do  not, 
except  in  very  favoured  spots,  yield  anything  lik^that  amount; 
but  the  demand  for  California  wines  in  Mew  York,  Barton,  and  ths 
Atlantic  Sutes  generally  is  increasing,  and  some  of  the  ^nicultnrists 
will  be  wealthy  men  ere  long.  California  champagne  bas  cut  out 
all  but  the  higher  brands  of  Franch  wine  of  that  kind  iiK  our  own 
markets  here :  the  white  and  red  still  wines  have  risen  in  pr'^.'°  ^° 
eastern  markets.  Some  manufactured  from  grapes  grown  ^(ligh  np 
—         —       -    -  higher 


road,  but  where  land  ie  still  cheap,  that  the  new-comer  would  fil~'' 
to  his  advantage  to  settle.  California  is  about  tbe  only  large  secM^ 
of  tbe  country  suitable  to  grape  culture,  while  the  whole  United  Stdp* 
will  be  its  market  The  use  of  these  wines  is  extending  io  ^ 
country  itself ;  they  may  some  day  prove  a  g;reat  moral  agent  in  tt) 
cause  of  the  only  right  kind  of  temperance,  by  helping  to  cut  out  tb' 
prevalent  use  of  raw  whiskies,  which  too  often  are  of  the  kind  know.^ 
on  the  coast  as  '"tarantula  juice"  and  "chain  lightning."  There  art- 
parts  of  the  state  now  where  wine  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  milk. 

The  progress  made  towards  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
is  satisfactory.    A  new  "  silk  manufacturing  company"  has  large  mills  . 
in  course  of  erection  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco.     A  "  silk 
culture  company  "  has  a  model  establishment  on  an  excellent  footing    ' 
at  Davisville,  a  railroad  town  between  Sacramento  and  Yallejo.     The 
company  has  100  acres  of  mulberries,  suitable  houses  for  the  worms, 
and  machinery  for  reeling  the  silk.    Sooner  or  later  this  industry  will 
be  an  important  item  for  California ;  meantime  our  healthy  silkworm 
eggs  have  been  eagerly  sought  for  foreign  countries. 

Some  of  our  papers  are  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  import 
salt  from  Mexico,  Ac,  which  pays  duty,  when  our  own  resources  in 
this  direction  are  practically  unlimited.  The  salt  works  near  San 
Leandro  do,  however,  produce  some  6000  tons  per  annum.  Apart 
from  large  natural  deposits  in  Southern  California,  onr  coasts  and  tbe 
marshes  round  the  Bay  of  San  Francisoo  ought  to  be  partioularly  well 
adapted  to  this  production.  There  are  eight  or  nine  months  of  rain- 
lees  wsather,  and  much  of  the  time  the  winds  would  aid  tbe  sim  in  tbe 
piooiss  of  evapcMratlon. 
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THE     GAROEM. 


HOW  TO  eSOW  THI  TICTOBIA  RXOIA  ISO  OTHES  TBOPICAL 

WATSB  LIIJIS  nr  THE  OFSV  AIB. 

Thb  snooemfnl  resnlts  attained  by  Ur.  J.  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  oagbt  to 
encoonge  the  oultiTation  of  these  beaatifnl  planta.  A  few  words  in 
prehoe  may  not  be  misappropriate  upon  the  sabject  of  the  oaltare  of 
the  different  speoies  of  tropical  water  lilies  (Nympheaa),  a  genus  little 
known,  seldom  mentioned,  regarded  as  entirely  out  of  ordinary  reach, 
yet  wlien  seen  nnirersaUy  admired;  a  genus  containing  but  few 
gftasa,  bnt  of  which  aU  are  without  exception  beautiful — some 
«T«»lHiig  in  oolonr,  some  in  form,  some  in  baUt,  some  in  scent — and 
crowned  by  the  magnificent  Victoria  legia,  a  plant  oombing  oolonr, 
form,  baUt,  scent,  and  regal  growth  in  one  glorious  perfection.  The 
caltore  of  these  plants  ^s  hitherto  been  considered  possible  only 
under  glass,  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  in  the  stately  Victoria 
house  at  Kew,  or  in  other  expensive  places  supported  by  municipalities. 

In  this  paper  we  desire  to  show  that  these  expensive  and,  to  many, 
unpleasant  oonditions  are  needless,  and  that  this  hitherto  neglected 
btanoh  of  subtropical  gardening  is  comparatively  within  the  reach 
of  alL  For  the  advantage  of  toe  many  to  whom  this  idea  may  be  a 
welcome  novelty,  we  propose  to  give  a  word  of  description  to  each 
plant,  and  with  it  a  few  hints  as  to  the  culture  of  the  tribe. 

Now  let  us  take  our  readers — to  whom  perhaps  the  idea  of  growing 
these  planta  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  wind  and  storm,  fleroe  san 
and  cmlly  nights,  may  seem  chimerical — and  show  them  what  a  little 
SBterprise  and  care  has  accomplished  in  Hr.  Mayer's  garden,  lying  as 
it  does  in  the  hundred  of  Wirral,  the  point  of  land  betwem  the  Dee 
and  the  Mersey,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  windiest  places  in  England. 
The  piece  of  water  is  in  a  sheltered  inclosure,  screened  bv  treee  and 
protected  by  a  bank  of  about  four  feet  in  height,  thickly  planted  with 
Pampas  grass  and  Amndo  oonspicua.  Beiote  yon,  on  the  warm 
water,  in  summer,  lie  the  huge  leaves  of  the  Victoria  lily,  of  which  the 
largest  is  five  feet  two  inches  in  diameter.  Rising  from  the  centre 
is  the  flower,  •  hillock  of  white  and  crimson;  below,  the  bud  of  the 
next  flower  is  rising  to  the  surface.  All  around  the  water  is  starred 
with  blossoms ;  lilies— red.  white,  mauve,  and  yellow,  blue,  pink,  and 
oream-colour.  Here  is  the  Limnocharis  Homboldtii,  the  marsh  beauty, 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  flowers,  with  its  three  pale  snlphor  petals  of 
frailest  tissue  and  its  deep  purple  heart  It  is  planted  round  the  edge 
in  four  inches  of  water,  and  closely  kept  in  bounds,  or  it  would  spread 
io  rapidly  as  to  choke  all  other  plants,  and  entirely  cover  the  water. 
Next  comes  t|ie  Indian  Nvrnphiea  rubra,  or  more  correctly  Devoniana, 
M  it  is  a  hybrid  raised  from  the  rubra  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and, 
though  not  so  deep  in  oolonr  as  the  tme  spedes,  much  more  free  in 
flower.  Then  there  is  the  Indian  K.  lotus,  white,  with  its  outer  petals 
■uHused  with  pink  and  pale  green,  the  petals  broad  and  the  flower 
esp-siiaped,  more  resembling  our  Knglish  lily  than  the  sharply-pointed 
tropical  varieties. 

Further  groWs  N.  stellata,  from  Australia,  the  bluest  of  Une  lilies, 
but  not  so  large  as  cgsrnlea.  Then  N.  dentate,  from  Sierra  Leone, 
•DOW  wiiite  and  large,  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  lifts  its  flowers 
Innn  the  water,  then  tnrns  all  the  petals  downwards,  as  tbongh  to 
show  off  the  golden  crown  of  its  anthers.  Next  N.  csemiea,  from 
Africa,  with  its  bu^  carved  leaves  and  mauve-blue  flowers,  showing 
in  the  opening  bud  a  fairy  ;-ing-work  of  merging  ciroles  of  blue,  white, 
yellow,  and  pnrple,  perups  unapproacbed  by  anything  but  a  passion 
Bower.  Another  plant  of  Devoniana,  with  its  polished  bronze  leaves, 
■calloped,  and  throwing  off  points  of  light  from  all  the  edges ;  then  as 
we  folbw  the  walk  further  round  the  water,  still  keeping  to  the 
naisin,  we  see  N.  ample,  from  Demerara,  large-leaved,  red-spotted, 
bearaig  tender  white,  transparent  flowers  like  finest  eggshell  china. 
Here  in  the  spring  bloomed  the  tiny  N.  p^gmea,  an  almost  hardy 
variety,  which  can  be  grown  in  a  globe  in  a  window,  matching  its  first 
eousin,  the  small  Nnpbar  Kelmiana,  the  one  white,  the  other  yellow, 
both  exquisite,  Next  Nymphise  cyanea,  from  India,  with  its  many 
pale  Uue  crowns  of  sweet-scented  flowera,  its  floatiiw  leaves  thiokly 
spotted  beneath  with  purple.  Beyond  cyanea,  a.  blanda,  from 
Jamaica,  night-flowering,  heavily  scented,  creamy  yellow  in  colour, 
the  petals  turning  pink  as  they  fade ;  a  flower  of  the  thickness  of  wax. 
and  floating,  thick,  waxy,  bright  green  leaves,  moat  curiously  carved 
lonsd  the  margin.  A  summer  night  flower,  heavy  and  lolling,  open- 
ing its  rich  flowers  at  midnight  to  flU  the  air  with  fragrance,  and 
drawing  them  beneath  the  water  before  dawn — a  plant  not  appreciated 
by  the  many,  and  therefore  not  often  seen.  Then  a  small  plant  of  N, 
Danbenyana,  a  variety  of  N.  cyanea,  proliferous,  Mae-flowered,  most 
euions,  raised  and  named  by  Dr.  Dauooiy,  of  Oxford.  On  the  upper 
Mrfaoe  of  the  leaf  of  Nympluea  there  is  osnally  »  hoUow  wbeiv  the 


footstalk  joins  the  leaf,  and  this  hollow  is  generally  filled  with  water. 
In  N.  Danbenyana,  when  the  plant  is  full  grown,  a  tiny  lily  grows 
from  the  disk  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  floats  in  the  little  pool  of  water, 
has  its  wee  blue  flowers  like  daisies,  and,  in  fact,  reproduces  the  old 
plant  in  miniature  in  a  little  water  world  of  its  own.  Next  is  N. 
Empress  Eugifnie,  a  hybrid,  large  and  pale  pink  something  resembling 
Devoniana,  but  with  green  instead  of  bronze  leaves.  AU  these  lilies 
are  large  except  pygmsea,  none  less  than  4in.  in  diameter  when  the 
petals  are  spread,  and  many  of  them  Bin.  or  more. 

The  Euryale  ferox  is  only  second  in  interest  to  the  Victoria,  as  the 
leaves  grow  to  an  immense  size,  4ft.  in  diameter,  the  surface  of  each 
leave  being  woven  with  blood-red  veins ;  and  at  the  intersection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  l«if  rise  strong  hooks,  like  birds'  claws,  giving  a  most 
ferocious  appearance  to  the  plant  The  flower  is  fully  perfected  under 
water,  the  pollen  developed  and  the  seed  fertilised,  the  flowers  not  at' 
any  time  unfolding  or  rising  to  the  surface.  Yet  when  opened  the 
flower  is  pretty,  of  a  deep  pnrple,  white,  and  pink,  and  suggests  the 
qaestion  why  such  variety  of  painting  should,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  be 
entirely  thrown  away  upon  a  plant  which  never  opens  its  bloom  to 
light  or  darkness.  The  young  leaf  of  Euryale  resembles  a  bundle  of 
crinkled  green  moss,  and  the  crum{Jing  remains  till  the  leaf  is  fully 
expanded.  The  leaf  is  then  green  above,  set  with  hooks,  and  laoed 
with  blood:  beneath  it  is  of  deep  lurid  purple,  studded  with  sharp 
spines  on  the  strongly  projecting  ribs,  and  altogether  it  is  a  most 
malignant-looking  production,  thoroughly  worthy  of  its  name.  At 
last  we  come  to  the  great  feature  of  the  place,  the  queenly  Victoria,  of 
which  the  flrst  flower  is  represented  in  the  engraving  (see  Fbomtis- 
piece).  The  seedling  (presented  by  Mr.  Speed,  otGbatsworth  Qardens), 
was  planted  out  in  May,  a  month  later  than  it  should  have  been,  and 
from  May  until  the  flowering  time  the  plant  received  no  protection 
of  any  sort,  but  it  grew  steadily  on,  unchecked  by  heat,  cold,  or  rain. 
The  water  has  varied  from  76deg.  to  85deg.,  never  higher,  rarely 
lower.  There  were  eight  leaves,  of  which  the  largest  measured  5ft  2in, 
in  diameter.  The  flret  bud  appeared  on  the  2nd  of  September  last, 
and  the  flower  began  to  open  on  the  lOlIi,  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 

As  we  watched  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  the  strong  fragrance 
was  emitted  in  distinct  wafts  at  intervals  of  about  two  minutes, 
bat  the  scent  seemed  to  exhaust  itself  as  expansion  proceeded.  On 
the  next  day,  when  the  plant  had  pointed  its  snowy  petals  to  the 
water,  and  fully  arrayed  itself  in  its  crimson  crown,  the  cold  and 
inclement  rain  of  autumn  set  in,  dashing  and  entirely  spoiling  the 
bloom,  for  where  the  petal  was  wetted  it  almost  immediately  turned 
soft  and  brown.  However,  a  new  bud  was  on  the  way,  and,  with 
its  accompany.ng  leaf,  unfolded  on  Friday,  the  Itth,  and  shed  its 
pollen.  The  leaves  did  not  seem  to  have  sulTered  in  the  least  from 
the  rain ;  they  coioe  up  like  vast  skimming  dishes,  with  the  circular 
rim  fully  developed,  and  only  seem  to  suffer  fromj  high  winds,  which 
lift  the  leaves  on  one  or  the  other  side,  and,  bemg  unable  to  turn 
over  so  great  a  weight,  double  them  back  and  break  them.  Small 
weights  hung  on  the  rim  serve  to  obviate  this  misfortune. 

The  walk  runs  round  two-thirds  of  the  pond ;  the  remaining  third 
is  margined  by  Fontederia  cordata,  and  behind  the  Pontederla, 
between  the  water  and  bank,  are  planted  Caladium  eeculentum, 
violaceuin,  different  caunas,  Arundo  donax,  and  bamboos,  Arundi- 
naria  falcata  having  stood  (under  litter)  through  the  winter  of  1869-70, 
The  whole  effect  is  truly  tropical  and  magnifloent ;  the  size  and  rich 
colouring  of  the  flowers,  the  graceful  effect  of  their  floating  leaves, 
with  the  diveraity  of  tints,  tones,  and  forms  of  the  different  species, 
present  a  picture  hitherto  unapproachable  in  subtropical  gardening. 
The  pond  u  heated  by  a  single  4in.  iron  pipe  entering  at  one  foot 
below  the  surface  and  returniug  to  a  2ft  6in.  saddle  boiler  set  in  a 
boiler  houHe  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  situated  about  ten 
yards  from  the  pond,  the  house  being  of  course  well  screened  from 
view.  The  lilies  flowered,  unceonn^tv  from  May  to  September,  the 
Victoria  aloue  having  produced  seven  flowers ;  they  areeasy  of  culture, 
requiring  to  be  taken  up  and  the  tubers  stored  in  a  warm  house  during 
winter,  and  not  too  much  forced  in  spring. 


DOUBLE  QhkZaOt. 


The  great  advantage  of  double  glazing  is  teonomu  of  heat,  'beoaose  flie 
space  of  fixed  air  between  the  two  coverings  of  glass  acts  as  if  it  were  a 
thick  blanket  excluding  cold  while  admitting  light,  and  thus  rendera  a 
house  double  glazed  almost  impervions  to  frost  without  any  artificial 
heat  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  drawback  is  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  movable  sashss  firmly  eoongk  to  rsslst  the  storms  of  wintsr, 
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■whUe  If  they  are  parmuiently  fixed  the  Interior  oumot  be  got  at  for  the 
pnrpose  of  oleaning,  and  the  glass  soon  becomea  discoloured  and  doll. 
The  way  these  diiBScnlties  have  been  oreroome  is  as  follows : 
We  built  a  few  years  ago  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  adopted  from  sngges- 
tious  given  by  Rivers  in  bis  "  Orchard  House."  It  was  a  brick  wall, 
12ft.  high  at  the  back  (north),  and  the  west  side  is  against  the  dwel- 
ling-house. Its  dimensions  are  12ft.  square.  The  spars  are  4]^in.  by 
l^in.  deals,  with  a  rebate  nailed  on ;  they  are  placed  2U^in.  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  glazed  with  20in.  by  16in.  squares ;  the  slope  is  abont 
the  angle  45.  Finding  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  house 
during  the  night,  as  It  was  heated  from  the  boiler  in  the  kitchen,  the 
fire  of  which  was  generally  allowed  to  go  out  by  midnight,  we  deter- 
mined to  try  double  glazing  to  economise  the  heat. 

We  got  a  lot  of  ^in.  square  laths,  which  were  tacked  on  to  the  spars 
flnsh  with  the  lower  surnce,  so  as  to  form  a  projecting  ledge  of  halt  an 
inch  on  each  side  to  support  the  inner  glazing;  then  some  sheet 
tin,  cut  up  into  lengths  2in.  by  lin.,  and  bent  into  a  pot-hook  form  Z, 
only  lengthways  on.  The  glass  was  some  fourth  or  fifth  quality  15oz. 
gUss  (price  about  lAs.  6d.  per  lOOft),  size  19m.  by  16in.,  which  would 
]ust  lie  between  the  spars  on  the  ledges,  leaving  4m.  between  the  outer 
and  the  inner  glass.  The  lowest  square  was  placed  so  as  to  rest  against 
the  plate  to  which  the  spars  are  fastened  at  the  front,  and  with  its  sides 
resting  on  the  ledges ;  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  square  a  piece  of  tin, 
bent  as  above,  was  placed  in  the  middle,  which  in  its  turn  supports  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  next  square,  which  overlaps  the  lower  abuut 
^in  ,  and  so  on  to  the  top,  where  the  aperture  between  the  two  glazings 
is  dosed  by  a  piece  of  glass  about  Sin.  wide,  being  reared  up  nearly  per- 
pendicularly, resting  on  the  ledges,  and  held  in  its  place  by  small  nuts 
of  wood  nailed  to  the  spar  on  either  side.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
the  whole  inner  glazing  can  be  taken  down,  cleaned  (as  well  as  the 
under  side  of  the  outer  glass),  and  put  up  again  iu  the  space  of  about 
three  hours,  which  need  not  be  done  more  than  twice  in  a  winter,  as  a 
rule ;  and  when  summer  comes,  and  heat  is  no  longer  an  object,  the 
^lass  is  all  taken  out,  wiped,  and  stowed  away  in  boxes  till  the  follow- 
ing autumn.  This  loose  glazing  being  internal,  it  cannot  suffer  from 
storms  of  wind.  The  gain  in  temperature  by  double  glazing  is  at  least 
16  to  20  degrees,  and  its  power  of  retaining  warmth  is  wonderfuL  In 
this  house,  though  the  fire  is  out  by  midnight,  the  warmth  in  the 
morning  before  the  fire  is  lit,  even  in  the  dept^  of  winter,  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

FSOTECnOV  0?  FLAHT8  AKS  BULBS. 

Akono  plants  that  may  be  wintered  out  of  doors  are  many  that  are 
regarded  as  sub-tropical,  such  as  aralias,  erythrinas,  oannas,  liliums, 
fuchsias,  gladioli,  Ac  A  covering  of  dry  litter,  six  inches  thick, 
placed  over  any  of  these,  will  protect  them  thoroughly  through  the 
most  severe  winter.  Many  years  ago  we  left  bulbs  of  gladioii  planted 
among  American  plants  in  the  ground  year  after  year,  until  they 
became  patches  producing  scores  of  spikes  of  bloom,  and  when  they  were 
taken  up  there  were  scores  of  conns  in  each  patch.  For  general 
decorative  puiposes  we  have  the  idea  that  this  is  the  best  method  of 
growing  this  cuss  of  plants,  and  we  are  quite  convinced  it  Is  the  best 
for  protecting,  or  rather  preserving,  the  bulbs.  Taken  up,  the  bed 
renewed,  and  replanted  eyery  three  or  four  years,  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  the  beet  method  of  management,  and  would  save  an  infinite  amount 
of  trouble,  as  well  as  insure  a  finer  blaze  of  bloom.  Just  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Japan  liliea,  such  as  the  varieties  of  speciosum, 
auratnm,  landfolinm,  giganteum,  to.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in 
the  management  of  theee  splendid  plants  is  that  of  annual  potting.  All 
that  need  be  done  with  them  is  to  top  dress  them  with  loam  and  dung 
in  autumn,  and  to  supply  them  plenteously  through  the  summer  wi^ 
weak  dung  water. 

Now,  the  general  rule  with  lilinms  is  to  dry  them  off  as  they 
beKin  to  die  down,  to  keep  them  dry  until  November  or  the  spring, 
and  then  to  shake  out  and  re-pot  the  bulbs  in  fresh  oomposL  They 
do  not,  however,  prosper  so  well  as  when  let  alone.  Now.  if  we  look  to 
the  common  lilies  in  the  open  borders  of  the  garden  or  shrubbery,  we 
know  that  if.  we  transplant  them  every  season  they  rarely  get  much 
larger  or  stronger ;  but  if  the  patches  are  left  alone,  and  the  bulbs  are 
not  disturbed  for  years,  it  is  surprising  how  they  increase  in  size  and 
quantity,  even  until  the  patches  become  2ft.  in  diameter.  We  do  not 
say  this  kind  of  treatment  could  be  carried  on  indefinitely  without  the 
tulbsshowingsomesignsof  degeneracy  and  weakness;  butwedo  know 
it  may  continue  for  five  to  ten  years  with  perfect  success.  Supposing 
bulbs  of  liliums  to  be  bought  in,  we  should,  according  to  their  size, 
place  them  in  six,  eight,  or  twelve-inch  pots,  placing,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bulbe,  one,  two,  or  five  bulbs  in  each  pot.  The  soil  should 
be  good  fibrous  loam,  of  a  medium  texture,  in  pieces  the  size  of  pigeons' 
eggs,  with  the  fine  soil  taken  out,  intermixed  with  fiaky  leaf  mould  or 
dung,  some  charcoal,  'and  a  dash  of  bone  dust.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  and  then  filled  half  full  of  the  compost,  making  it  solid ;  upon 
that  the  bulbs  would  be  placed,  and  covered  an  inch  or  so  deep,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  pot  to  be  filled  in  the  spring.  In  this  manner  aU 
the  tender  liliums  may  be  grown  perfectly,  and,  once  properly  started, 
the  best  plan  is  to  leave  tbem  alone. 

After  they  are  potted,  place  the  bul  bs  in  a  cold  frame,  merely  affording 
sufficient  protection  to  preserve  the  soil  from  becoming  severely  frozen. 
This  will  be  quite  sufficient,  as  there  is  a  decided  objection  to  the 
plants  being  coddled  or  drawn  up.    Plants  through  the  summer  may 


be  liberally  mppUed  with  weak  manure  water,  especially  aftar  the 
bloom  buds  are  of  good  size  and  begin  to  colour. 

Liliums  is  the  open  border,  either  established  or  to  be  pUnted, 
should  be  immediately  surfaced  with  six  inches  thick  of  rotten  dung, 
or  dung  and  leaf  mould.  Planted  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  so 
protected,  we  believe  all  the  Japan  varieties  may  be  put  in  the 
open  ground  with  perfect  safety.  Dry  leal  mould,  or  even  tan,  ue 
wonderful  things  to  resist  frost  The  fact  is,  tbsjr  lie  lightly,  and 
retain  a  large  quantity  of  confined  air — one  of  the  beat  medinms 
to  resist  frost. _^_^_^_ 

TBAKSPiiAsmro  AHO  BooT-psmmro. 

TBASSPLANTATtoH,  to  be  effective  in  prodndng  fmitfulness,  must  not 
be  associated  with  top  pruning.  Carefully  performed,  the  top  need 
scarcely  be  touched,  and  thus  will  the  buds  be  rounded  into  the  plump- 
ness of  fruit  buds  iui>tead  of  wood  being  found.  The  success  of  the 
operation  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  removing  of  the  plant  from 
one  place  to  another,  but  in  the  root  pruning  that  the  tree  is  ueces- 
sarily  subjected  to  during  the  process.  The  trees  are  taken  whotty 
out  of  the  ground,  and  all  the  largest  roots  cut  back  to  within 
two'nr  three  feet  of  the  bole,  according  to  their  size;  the  larger 
the  tree,  the  longer  the  roots  are  left.  Uuiy  the  practical  glance  cau 
determine  the  proper  quantity  that  will  be  needful  to  remove  or 
retain.  But  the  position  and  quality  of  the  roots  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  number.  Bemove  all  vertically  placed  roots,  and 
also  the  largest  and  fibreless  ones — that  is  to  say,  if  thei«  are  any 
with  fibree  and  of  small  size  to  leave,  which  is  not  always  the  oaa& 
Of  course  a  certain  proportion  of  roots  must  i>e  left,  of  whatever 
quality.  In  most  cases  a  sufficiency  of  medium-sized  roots  termi- 
natiog  in  spongioles  will  be  found  for  our  purpose,  and  all  sach 
sheuld  be  carefully  preserved.  Every  cut  should  be  as  clearly  and 
carefully  made  upon  the  roots  as  if  it  were  on  the  branches,  and  the 
whole  process  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  trees  are  to  be 
placed  in  new  positions  and  in  fresh  soil,  which  is  always  desirable 
when  practicable,  the  new  site  should  be  prepared  before  the  tree  is 
removed  from  its  old  home. 

The  best  preparation  for  all  fruit  trees  is  a  stiff  loam.  Abont 
two  fset  of  this  on  a  dry  bottom  will  grow  almost  any  kind  of 
fruit.  Soil  nostrums  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided.  But  on  no 
account  must  the  tree  be  again  placed  in  the  same  spot  withoat  a 
change  of  soil.  }l  none  other  can  be  had,  throw  out  the  old  earth 
in  a  radius  of  six  or  nine  feet  around  and  to  a  depth  of  two  feet, 
and  replace  it  with  fresh  earth  from  another  part  of  the  garden. 
Having  arranged  these  matters,  fill  in  the  soil  and  tread  and  beat  it 
down  heavily,  and  level  to  within  six  or  nine  inches  or  a  foot  of 
the  surface,  according  to  the  size  of  the  trees ;  then  proceed  to  plant  it 
thus : — Place  the  tree  in  position,  and  fix  to  a  strong  stake,  or  with 
triangular  cords,  tent  fashion,  if  that  means  of  ftxing  is  preferred. 
The  tie,  either  on  the  tree  or  the  stake,  must  be  left  so  as  to  slip 
down  as  the  tree  sinks,  though  if  the  earth  be  sufficiently  firm 
underneath  this  will  be  but  little.  Still  it  is  needful  to  attend  to  it, 
or  the  roots  may  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  soil,  and -be  injured 
thereby.  There  is  no  more  fruitful  cause  of  failure  than  the  hanging 
of  newly  transplanted  trees  by  immovable  ties. 

Having  fixed  the  tree  in  position,  this  leaves  all  hands  free  to 
attend  to  the  planting. 

The  chief  thing  about  this  is  to  give  every  root  its  proper  place,  and 
surround  and  isolate  it  from  all  others  with  earth.  Spread  out  the 
lower  roots  first,  cover  them  with  earth  up  to  the  level  of  the  next, 
spread  them  over  this,  add  more,  then  more' roots  and  more  earth,  sand- 
wich fashion  until  all  are  covered.  The  upper  roots  may  lie  within 
4in.  or  6in.  of  the  surface.  Each  root  will  have  a  soil  run  of  its  own 
all  to  itself.  The  earth  should  be  broken  fine  during  the  process  of 
filling  in,  and  no  treading  nor  banging  with  the  spade  permitted  over 
the  surface  of  the  newly  planted  tree. 

The  only  consolidator  allowed  is  water ;  the  roots  should  be  wssbed 
into  their  new  home.  Dash  the  water  heavily  upon  the  earth  until  the 
surface  is  levelled.  This  will  compact  the  earth  firmly  around  each 
root,  and  consolidate  the  earth.  The  mulchihg  of  the  surface  with  half- 
spent  dung  or  litter  to  render  it  frost  proof  completes  the  process  of 
transplantation.  The  newly  planted  tree  begins  to  grow  at  once,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  carry  a  crop  or  lay  the  sure  and  certain  foundation  of 
future  fmitfulness  next  season. 

The  most  common  mode  of  root  pruning  is  to  dig  a  trench  round  the 
tree  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  from  one  to  two  or  even  three  yards 
from  it,  according  to  its  size.  Cut  every  root  that  is  found  beyond  this 
line,  search  under  the  tree  for  vertical  roots,  and  destroy  them  all ;  fill 
in  the  trench  with  fresh  soil,  and  top  dress  with  the  same.  Uulch  as 
before,  but  the  staking  and  watering  may  generally  be  dispensed  with. 

A  milder  form  still  of  root  pruning  is  to  proceed  as  above,  but  only 
do  one  half  of  the  tree  one  year,  and  the  next  half  the  next  season. 
Trees  that  have  once  been  properly  root  pruned  and  planted  will  seldom 
need  even  so  much  as  this.  If  they  grow  too  strongly,  or  bear  less 
plentifully  than  usual,  bare  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  and  cut  out  one  or 
two  of  the  strongest.  The  trees  will  at  once  interpret  the  meaning  of 
this  operation,  aud  return  to  their  proper  duty  of  fruit  bearing. 

As  to  the  time  for  root  pruning,  October  is  the  best  month.  The  out 
roots  will  then  start  into  growth  at  once,  will  grow  all  winter,  and  be 
sufficiently  establisbed  to  support  and  furnish  a  crop  the  following 
season. 
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TH£  WINTES  GBEEHEOnSE. 
NoiHiao  is  more  common  in  amngiog  tbe  plant  hoosas  than  for  the 
best  to  be  staged,  first  giving  each  fair  breatbing  space,  leaving  the 
inferior  specimens  until  tbe  last  Then  it  is  that  oonrage  is  required 
to  throw  them  away,  instead  of  crowding  them  into  the  house  to 
the  certain  injury  of  better  things. 

The  first  consideration  before  removing  plants  into  their  winter 
quarters  is  to  take  care  that  those  quarters  are  thoroughly  cleansed,  the 
glass  and  woodwork  washed  with  soap  and  water— tbe  latter  painted 
u  necessary — and  the  stone  or  brick  work  washed  with  hot  lime,  to 
wh  ch  a  handful  or  two,  accorolag  to  the  size  of  tbe  house,  of  sulphur 
may  be  added.  Tbe  advantage  of  this  washing  is,  first,  the  routing  or 
destruction  of  insects  and  their  ova;  secondly,  more  light;  and  thirdly, 
as  the  oonsequence  of  cleanliness,  a  sweet  and  wholesome  atmosphere. 
Tbis  cleanliness  must  extend  to  the  plants  and  tbe  pots  which  tbey  are 
growing  in.  The  Utter  must  be  divested  of  every  particle  of  dirt  by 
means  of  the  sombbing-brush,  and,  if  necessary,  sand.  Sometimes 
pots,  if  not  properly  baked,  have  a  soddened,  heavy  appearance,  quickly 
becomes  green,  and  in  these  tbe  soil  dries  bnt  slowly.  Such  pots 
should  alwaya  be  removed — in  fact,  destroyed — and  be  replaced  by 
clean  pots  of  the  proper  size.  * 

At-the  same  time  clear  any  wet  soil  from  the  surface  of  tbe  pots,  not 
necessarily  digging  down  so  as  to  disturb  the  roots,  but  just  taking 
away  that  surface  skin  upon  which  confervee  or  other  water  weeds  may 
have  collected.  Always  replace  the  soil  with  compost  of  tbe  same 
quality,  and  do  not,  because  you  have  peat  at  hand,  use  it  when  you 
ought  to  apply  loam.  At  the  time  of  surface- dressing  it  will  be  wise, 
should  the  earth  io  any  of  the  pots  appear  soddened,  to  turn  the  plant 
out  and  wash  the  Inside  of  the  pot,  or,  what  will  be  better,  put  tbe 
plant  into  a  clean,  dry  pot  of  the  same  size.  At  the  same  time,  make 
two  or  three  holes  vertically  through  the  soil  with  a  thin  pointed  stick, 
and,  with  cautions  watering  for  a  short  time  after  the  top  dressing  is 
applied,  the  soil  will  soon  regain  its  wonted  porosity. 

Before  large  plants  be  taken  into  their  winter  habitHtion,  it  would  be 
well  that  aa^  should  be  laid  upon  its  side  and  thoroughly  washed  by 
means  of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine ;  and  when  we  say  washed,  we 
do  not  mean  merely  sprinkled,  but  the  water  applied  with  such  force 
as  to  wash  the  foliage  thoroughly  clean.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
beat  to  lay  the  plants  upon  a  clean  pavement,  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
had,  then  lay  down  a  clean  mat  for  them  to  rest  upon.  Apply  the 
water  with  full  force  to  the  stem  of  each  plant,  and  in  that  manner  the 
pons  will  be  opened,  and  the  health  be  materially  improved. 

The  pisoto  being  cleaned,  there  is  a  point  or  two  to  be  considered 
in  their  arrangement  Some  in  the  groenhousu,  for  example,  such  as 
heaths,  epaoris,  and  acacias,  will  bear  any  amonut  of  exposure,  while 
to  Tropnolums,  Boronias,  Leschenaultias,  Gompholobiums,  &c.,  a  cold 
draught  is  almost  certain  death.  Hence  in  arrani^ing  the  house  it  will 
always  be  best  to  place  the  last-named  section  ia  the  warmest  part, 
where  thsjr  will  get  a  free  circulation  of  air  without  a  cutting  draught 
Then,ag<uo,  in  the  ordinary  greenhouse  you  have  hard- wooded  as  well 
as  soft-wooded  plants  to  accommodate.  The  latter  will  generally  be 
found  the  most  susceptible  to  cold,  and  must  be  provided  for  accor- 
dingly. The  faot  is,  the  more  hardily  plants  are  treated  from  the  time 
they  are  first  housed  the  less  likely  will  they  be  to  sustain  injury  through 
the  winter ;  and  henoe,  observing  the  rules  we  have  laid  down,  it  will  be 
mauifest  that,  secured  from  frost  and  the  cold  draughts  we  have  spoken 
of,  tbe  more  air  a  greenhouse  receives  the  better  will  it  be  for  the 
plants.  Nerer  apply  a  fire  until  it  be  necessary  to  exclude  frost,  and 
then  use  no  more  than  may  be  requisite  to  maintain  the  desired 
tamperatnre.  

WUITKit  TIOLXTS. 

For  mere  out-door  growth  and  for  winter  blooming  the  Bossian  is  the 
most  useful  variety,  as,  true  to  its  native  habitat,  you  may  sweep  the 
•now  away  and  gather  it  fresh.  The  Czar,  a  more  recent  variety  from 
the  Bnssian,  is  much  larger — more  than  double  tbe  size — and  grows 
>pon  long  foot  stalks ;  but  it  is  not  so  bnrdy.  The  routine  cultivation 
of  the  violet  consists  in  dividing  the  plants  in  April  or  early  in  May, 
divesting  them  of  all  small  runuerH,  and  planting  them  upon  well- 
^nriehed  ground  in  patches  of  two  or  three  strong  plants  at  a  foot 
Mxrt.  Through  the  summer  the  ground  is  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
the  plants  are  frequently  watered  and  kept  clear  from  runners.  In 
this  manner  they  form  close  compact  plants  with  strong  crowns,  from 
vMch  an  abundance  of  flowers  is  produced. 

Violets,  more  especially  in  the  open  garden,  are  very  subject  to  tbe 
ftack  of  red  spider.  The  best  remedy  for  this  pest  is  copious  water- 
ing with  the  ^irden  engine,  by  which  the  insects  may  be  dislodged, 
ud  then  dusting  the  plants,  especially  on  the  under  sides  of  their 
Mvea,  with  snlpnnr.  Two  or  three  ^essings  in  the  coarse  of  the 
■nsoD  will  generally  be  snfiSdent  to  keep  the  plants  clean;  and  if 
■otpsuds  be  added  to  tbe  water  when  washing  the  plants,  it  will  not 
be  less  effective.  The  place  to  bloom  the  violet  early  and  regularly  is 
'■Oder  tbe  protection  of  glass  in  a  pit  or  frame.  Supposing  the  pits  to 
^a^  carried  a  crop  of  cucumbers  or  melons  through  the  summer,  tbe 
°Mt  phui  is  found  to  dear  away  the  soil,  and,  if  the  heating  material  is 
Quite  spent,  to  remove  the  most  decayed  parts  and  add  sufficient  fresh 
I^Ttt  to  create  uid  maintain  «  gentle  heat  for  a  lengthened  period. 
For  this  purpose  •  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  fresh  leaves  may  be  guffl- 
«int)  (aMog  thwa  in  *  Uy«r  •(  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  ooTering 


them  with  the  partly  spent  material.  This  should  be  done  not  later 
than  tbe  first  week  in  October,  then  treading  the  mass  quite  firm,  and 
filling  tbe  pit  so  full,  that  when  a  six-inch  layer  is  added  the  surface 
of  the  bed  will  not  be  mors  than  six  inches  from  the  glass.  The  soil 
of  the  old  cucumber  bed,  to  which  a  third  of  fresh  loam  may  be  added) 
will  be  found  suitable  material  to  plant  in.  In  removing  the  plants, 
retain  a  fair  proportion  of  soil  with  each,  divesting  them  of  their 
runners  as  ^ou  proceed  with  the  work;  and  as  yon  plant,  place  the 


and  the  work  is  done.  It  may  be  necessary  to  shade  the  plants  for  • 
few  days  until  they  make  fresh  root ;  but  then  the  more  fully  tbey  are 
exposed  to  the  sun  through  the  day,  putting  the  sashes  on  at  night, 
tbe  better.  Once  properly  soaked,  but  little  water  will  be  wanted  until 
after  Christmas ;  indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  dry,  or  the 
flowers  will  damp  off.  At  the  same  time,  keep  the  soil  between  the 
plants  clean  and  healthy  by  removing  weeds  and  decaying  leaves,  and 
by  frequently  moving  the  surface  with  tbe  hand  or  hoe.  The  subse- 
quent treatment  will  be  comprised  principally  in  ventilating  and 
gathering  the  crop.  It  will  be  wise  to  protect  the  plants  from  frost, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  pits  must  be  covered  down  with  mats  and 
other  material,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Should  water 
be  required,  apply  warm,  and  pour  ft  carefully  between  the  plants, 
choosing  a  dry  sunny  day  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  get  the  surface 
quickly  dry. 

As  the  sun  gains  strength,  more  liberal  treatment  may  be  indulged 
in.  Tbe  plants  may  be  syringed  on  sunny  mornings  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  and  they  may  receive  an  occasional  soaking  of  weak  manure 
water,  which  wUl  imptu-t  great  strength  to  the  flowers.  This  is  best 
prepared  from  soot  and  guano  ;  but  it  should  be  quite  clear  at  the  time 
It  is  used,  and  if  the  chill  be  taken  off  so  much  the  better. 

The  preceding  treatment  relates  mainly  to  the  Neapolitan  and  Czar 
varieties.  Both,  of  course,  will  bloom  in  the  open  air,  the  foot  of  a 
sunny  wall  being  the  best  place,  and  both  will  make  nice  beds  in  a 
suitable  situation.  

Z05AL  FELABOOKHniS. 

Hb  E.  Fish  gives  the  following  hints ;  he  says :  Of  robust  habit,  easy 
culture,  rapid  growth,  and  surpassing  beauty  and  variety  of  leaf  and 
flower,  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture ;  and  by  different 
modes  of  cultivation  they  may  be  enjoyed  in  flower  under  glass  from 
Easter  to  Christmas. 

For  late  flowing  plants  moderate  sized  specimens  in  Sin.  pots  al«  the 
most  suitable,  though  all  that  is  said  of  small  plants  is  equally 
applicable  to  large  ones  in  12in.  pots,  for  either  large  or  smaU 
specimens  young  plants  are  best  They  should  flower  best  when  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  months  old.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  in  the 
June  or  July  of  the  one  year,  for  flowering  from  September  to  Decem- 
ber of  the  succeeding  season.  Place  each  cutting  m  a  single  pot,  and 
root  it  out  of  doors  in  the  sun  as  recommended  for  the  general  stock  of 
such  cuttings.  When  rooted  shift  it  into  a  4in.  pot,  and  leave  it  still 
out  of  dooiB  and  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air.  As  soon  as  the 
cutting  makes  three  fresh  leaves,  pick  out  the  point  of  the  shoot.  If 
they  grow  rapidly,  the  plants  may  require  a  second  pinching  before 
tbey  are  housed  for  the  winter,  which  should  be  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  plants  should  be  placed  near  to  tbe  glass,  have  plenty  of  air, 
and  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45"  throughout  the  winter. 
Under  such  treatment  little  growth  will  be  made  until  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  less  the  better.  If  there  has  been  little  advance  in 
size,  there  will  be  no  loss  of  strength,  and  the  latter  is  the  main  point 
Bobust  vigour  will  appear  in  every  leaf  and  every  eye  from  base  to 
summit  Early  eyes  will  be  bursting  into  shoots  of  extraordinary  size 
and  strength ;  tbe  strong  sun  of  March  will  excite  the  plants  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  checked  any  longer ;  tbe  pot-bound  roots 
must  now  bo  shifted  into  larger  pots,  (5in.),  and  both  roots  and  taps  be 
freely  excited  into  a  new  growth.  About  tbe  beginning  |of  May  the 
^oung  shoots  must  be  again  stopped.  As  soon  as  these  have  fairly  broken 
into  leaves,  place  tbe  plants  into  their  flowering  pots,  either  Sin.  or 
12in.,  leave  them  another  week  or  fortnight  under  ghws,  to  give  the 
roots  a  free  start  in  the  fresh  earth,  and  then  transfer  the  plants,  about 
the  middle  or  the  last  week  in  May,  to  a  sunny,  sheltered  place  out  of 
doors.  Plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  either  in  earth,  tan  or  ashes,  and 
mulch  the  surface  of  the  pots  with  spent  mushroom  or  cowdung,  or 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  In  plunging  the  pots  take  care  to  place  a  small 
piece  of  slate  or  tile  under  each  to  keep  out  worms,  and  see  that  the 
material  under  the  pots  is  sufficiently  porous  to  carry  off  water.  Stag- 
nation is  8}»Hjdy  ruin  to  all  such  plants  as  pelargoniums  in  pots. 

Throughout  the  summer  the  plants  must  be  (reely  and  carefully 
watered,  either  with  clear  or  manure  water,  according  to  their  strength. 
Stop  every  shoot  at  the  third  leaf  made,  and  pick  off  every  flower  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  ^pen.  This  stopping  and  thinning  may  go  on  until 
within  a  month  of  the  time  the  plants  are  wanted  to  be  in  full  blossom. 
For  three  weeks  or  so  after  all  stopping  and  the  removal  of  flowers 
have  ceased,  still  leave  the  plant  out  of  doors. 

Scarcely  any  training  and  no  stakes  will  be  needed  if  this  simple 
mode  of  cultivation  is  properly  carried  out  Tbe  plants  look  best  to 
be  highest  in  the  oantre,  woicb  is  easily  mana^^d  in  the  stopping,  and 
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the  (ize  mav  range  from  Uln.  to  SOin.  aoroBS.  Larger  tlian  the  latter 
the  plant!  become  lumpy,  and,  however  besatiful,  are  too  mncb  ot  a 
good  thing  in  one  mass,  though  we  have  seen  the  Sin.  plants  of  one 
seaeoii  kept  orer  for  the  next,  and  converted  into  hnge  masses  of 
glowing  oolonrs  from  8ft  to  6ft.  across.  No  soil  is  better  for  these 
plants  than  a  sound  tnrfV  loam,  enriobed  with  one-third  of  well-rotted 
dung  (cow  or  farmyard),  kept  open  with  a  few  inch  bones,  oharooal, 
and  a  good  colouring  of  silver  sand.  For  the  variegated  varieties  no 
dung  should  be  nsed — peat  might  take  its  place;  bones  are  also  better 
dispensed  with,  and  the  amount  of  sand  might  be  doubled. 

The  following,  however,  can  hardly  disappoint  the  grower: 

DoMa. — Madame  Lemoine,  Viotor  l«nioine,  La  Vesuve,  Harie 
Lemoine,  Andrew  Henderson,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  Ascendancy,  Triomphe, 

Zaaalt. — Clipper,  Lord  Derby,  Le<Hiidas,  Excellent,  Dr.  Lindley, 
Persian,  Purity,  Madame  Spnrle,  Indian  Yellow,  Asulea,  Amy  Hogg. 

NoMegoj/t. — £clat.  La  Qrande,  International,  Grand  Duke,  Star  of 
the  Korth,  Emmeline  Bull,  Excelsior,  Cybester. 


VE6LECTED  FLIITS. 
LVCDUA  Gbatissima. 


Of  wjnter-hlooming  plants  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beantifnl ; 
for  not  only  has  it  trusses  of  bloom  as  large  as  the  hydrangea,  and 
more  cryetal-like  in  substance,  but  the  colour  is  quiet  and  glowing,  and 
the  scent  delicious.  When  grown  in  a  pot,  the  plant  requires  special 
treatment  Planted  in  the  open  border  in  a  warm  conservatory,  in 
rich  turfy  loam,  from  which  almost  every  particle  of  loose  soil  has  been 
shaken  out,  it  will  grow  like  a  willow;  coddled  up  with  nostrams,  it 
will  scarcely  grow  at  all.  It  is,  however,  when  planted  in  the  open 
border  that  the  Lucnlia  displays  its  best  features.  Go  to  the  nursery 
some  time  befon  the  1st  of  March,  and  procure  the  strongest,  shortest, 
Btiffest,  and  most  healthy  plant  that  you  can  meet  with.  At  that 
season  it  will  be  in  a  dormant  state,  and  if  the  roots  are  in  a  healthy 
condition  dry  it  off,  and  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  it  will  be  in  a  fit  state 
to  cut  down.  Presnming  the  plant  to  have  made  side  shoots  six  to 
nine  or  more  inches  in  length,  cut  each  back  to  two,  or  at  the  most 
three  pairs  of  eyes.  Continue  to  withhold  water  at  the  root,  but  the 
plant  may  he  syringed  twice  a  day  with  advantage.  The  temperature 
must  also  be  raiseda  few  degrees,  a  peach-house  or  vinery  in  active 
forcing  being  the  best  temperature.  As  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  a  little 
water  may  be  given  at  the  root ;  and  so  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are 
half  an  inch  long  the  plant  may  be  repotted.  In  performing  this  opera- 
tion it  will  be  wise  to  remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil,  without  injuring 
the  roots,  as  possible.  Then  have  some  nice  fibrous  loam,  from  which 
the  fine  soil  has  been  removed,  ready,  and,  adding  to  it  a  dash  of  gritty 
sand  and  a  handful  of  charcoal  broken  to  the  size  of  horsebeans,  pro- 
ceed with  the  pottipg,  first  taking  care  that  the  pot  be  c'ean  and 
thoroughly  drained.  At  this  shift  the  pot  should  not  be  larecr  than 
just  sufficient  to  admit  half  an  inch  of  soil  all  round  the  old  ball,  which 
must  be  made  quite  firm.  From  this  time  the  plant  must  be  kept  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  the  young  leaves 
flagging,  and  if  the  pot  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  success  will 
be  more  certain.  If  the  plant  should  weak  more  than  two  shoots  to 
each  branch,  thin  them  ont  to  that  Dumber,  retaining  those  of  the  most 
uniform  growth.  Should  the  plant  progress  favourably,  it  will  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  a  second  shift  Still  the 
same  soil  must  be  used,  and  this  time  the  shift  may  be  a  liberal  one, 
say  an  inch  of  fresh  soil  all  round  the  balL  The  temperature  of  a 
vinery  will  be  most  favourable,  and  the  plant  may  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  most  airy  part  of  the  house,  so  that  as  mild  weather  approaches 
it  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
In  the  first  season  of  growth  we  should  not  care  about  the  plant 
blooming,  the  object  being  to  get  it  strong  and  well  established.  Still, 
if  it  be  desired  to  have  bloom,  treatment  to  thatend  must  be  resorted  to. 

Liquid  manure  in  a  clear  and  weak  state  may  be  nsed  once  or  twice 
a  week  through  the  growing  season,  and  even  up  to  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing. The  best  temperature  for  the  phmt  to  bloom  in  is  60  to  55 
degrees ;  and  if  you  luTe  more  than  one  plant,  by  taking  them  succes- 
sionally  Into  that  temperature  the  season  of  blooming  may  be  much 
prolonged.  The  blooming  over,  gradually  decrease  the  supply  of 
water,  so  that  the  plant  may  sink  into  a  state  of  rest  This  brings  the 
plant  to  the  end  of  the  first  season;  and  it  will  be  remarked  that  the 
shoots  have  not  been  stopped,  but  have  been  allowed  to  grow  their 
whole  length.  The  object  in  this  has  been  to  get  a  plant  firmly 
established,  which  could  not  bo  the  case  if  repeated  stopping  was 
persisted  in. 

In  the  following  season  the  shoots  will  be  again  cut  back  to  the  third 
or  foui-th  joint  from  the  base  about  March,  and  will  be  subjected  to 
mild  treatment  until  the  young  breaks  are  fairly  started.  Then  the 
ball  may  be  carefully  reduced,  pri'serving  the  roots  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  repotted  into  a  pot  of  suitable  size.  The  same  treatment 
as  to  position  and  temperature  may  be  followed,  and  the  number  of 
shoots  must  be  regulated  in  the  same  manner.  This  year,  however, 
when  the  shoots  have  attained  the  length  of  six  or  seven  inches,  they 
may  be  stopped,  and  from  each  two  shoots  will  be  made ;  and  some- 
times a  second  stopping  may  be  indulged  in.  This,  however,  should 
not  he  later  than  the  end  of  May,  as  if  so  the  shoots  made  will  not 
Uoom,  the  season  being  too  short  for  the  ripening  process.  Shift  the 
plants  into  larger  pots,  as  they  may  require  more  room,  taking  care 
that  the  'soil  be  fibrous,  and  free  from  fine  particles.    The  same  system 


of  exposure  must  be  persisted  in,  and  we»k  liquid  manure  most  be 
used. 

The  Luoulia  may  be  propagated  by  the  young  growing  shoots  in 
silver  sand,  under  a  bell  glsss,  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  The  cutting 
should  not  be  more  than  an  inch  long,  be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  be 
inserted  in  pure  sand,  overiying  a  substratum  of  the  turfy  loam  before 
described.  The  plant  is  not  a  rapid-rooting  one.  Above  all  thinKS, 
keep  the  plants  free  from  insects  by  frequent  sponging,  as  red  apiaJer 
and  thripe  are  sad  pests  to  them. 

LiNuM  Taiopnnc. 

The  right  treatment  to  give  is  to  take  cuttings  of  either  the  yonn^ 
or  ripened  wood  in  February,  and  strike  them  in  gentle  bottom  heat  in 
the  usual  manner.  They  strike  with  great  freedom,  so  that  from  a 
single  plant  a  large  stock  may  soon  be  obtained.  When  rooted,  pot 
tbem  off  singly,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  to 
V  hich  sand  ana  charcoal  broken  small  to  make  it  porous  may  be  adaed. 
Keep  the  plants  in  a  moist  atmospbere  until  they  are  established  in 
the  fresh  pots,  and  then  gradually  inure  them  to  more  air.  Onoe 
established,  they  will  grow  with  great  rapidity ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
whjje  to  stop  tbem  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots ;  then  dry 
tbem  for  a  few  days,  and  cut  them  boldly  back  to  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  pot  This  will  cause  tbem  to  break  a  number  of  shoots 
from  the  base,  and  from  these  sufficient  may  be  selected  to  form  the 
foundation  of  a  plant. 

When  the  young  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long,  repot  the  plants  into 
pots  two  sizes  larger,  using  the  same  compost,  and  adding  a  sprinkle 
of  bone  dust  to  it  After  this  shift,  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of  60  to  70 
degrees,  freely  syringed  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  assisted  after  the 
pots  arc  full  of  roots  with  weak  liquid  manure,  they  will  grow  with 
great  rapidity,  so  as  to  form  handsome  specimens  eighteen  indioe  to 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  the  same  in  height  To  this  end  they  will 
require  to  be  stopped  a  time  or  two  during  the  season,  but  the  last 
stopping  should  not  be  later  than  the  end  of  July,  or  the  young  wood 
will  not  get  sufficiently  ripe  to  bloom.  The  greenhouse  will  be  the 
best  plsce  during  the  autumn,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the 
plants  gradually  into  a  state  of  rest  If  desired,  the  plants  may  reoefve 
a  second  shift,  out  this  is  not  desirable  unless  veiy  large  plants  are 
required.  By  the  end  of  September  some  of  the  pluits  may  be  placed 
in  a  higher  temperature,  and  they  will  begin  to  bloon  in  November, 
and  to  oontinue  to  do  so  until  the  spring. 

The  greateat  drawback  to  this  plant  is  its  liability  to  the  attacks  of 
red  spider.  The  best  plan  to  keep  the  spider  in  check  is  to  lay  the 
plants  upon  their  sides  at  least  once  a  week,  and  to  syringe  them 
thoroughly  on  the  under  sides  »f  the  leaves.  This  will  dislodge  the 
insects,  and  also  their  ova.  Should  the  plants  by  any  misefaanoe 
become  infested,  then  syringe  them  immediately  and  dust  with  sulphur. 
In  the  second  season,  when  the  plants  have  done  blooming,  they  may 
be  dried  off  a  little  and  then  pruned  close  back.  After  they  break, 
thin  out  the  snperfinous  shoots,  shake  the  soil  from  the  roots  without 
injuring  tliem,  and  re-pot  Into  fresh  soil.  The  treatment  aa  to  tem- 
perature, potting,  stopping,  and  watering  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
first  season. 

EUPBOBBIA  jAOQmmFLORA. 

The  Euphorbia  is  a  stove  plant — that  is,  in  the  winter  or  bloomfng 
season  it  requires  something  more  than  greenhouse  temperature ;  an^ 
indeed,  to  grow  it  properly,  the  atmospheric  heat  should  range  from  60 
to  76  degrees,  the  former  bein^  that  of  the  night,  the  latter  that  of  the 
day  with  sunshine.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
wood,  which  may  be  put  in  so  soon  as  the  plant  has  done  blooming, 
say  in  February  or  Maroh.  The  cuttings  should  be  from  two  to  four 
inches  long,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  wood,  and  the  more 
ripened  the  wood  is,  the  less  the  chance  of  the  cutting  damping  off.  Asa 
check  upon  damping,  it  will  be  best  to  allow  the  cuttings  to  dry  for 
two  or  three  hours  before  they  are  put  in,  because  when  fresh  they 
exude  a  thick  milky  juice,  said  to  he  poisonous,  which  if  allowed  to 
accumulate  around  the  base  of  the  cutting  must  cause  it  to  damp.  The 
cuttings  being  prepared,  take  some  4in.  pots,  and,  draining  them 
thoroughly,  fill  them  to  the  brim  with  a  compost  of  peat  and  turfy 
loam  in  equal  quantities,  from  which  the  fine  particles  have  been 
sifted,  and  to  which  may  be  added  a  fourth  of  pea-sized  oharooal  or 
potJiherds,  and  the  same  quantity  of  gritty  sand.  Mix  these  intimately, 
fill  the  pots  quite  solid,  and  then  put  in  the  cuttings,  leaving  them  for 
a  few  days  without  water.  The  cutting  pots  must  be  plunged  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  80  degrees,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  six  weeks  they  will  be 
well  rooted  and  fit  to  pot  off. 

The  soil  used  should  be  two  parts  turfy,  sandy  loam  with  the  fine 
soil  taken  out,  one  part  turfy  peat,  and  one  part  fiaky  leaf  mould,  to 
which  may  be  added  sand  and  charcoal ;  and  as  the  plants  get  sise  and 
constitution  a  dash  of  bone-dust,  say  a  handful  or  half  a  pint  to  eatb 
peck  of  the  preceding  compost,  taking  care  to  have  it  thoroughly 
incorporated.  After  the  plants  are  potted  off,  place  them  in  a  eioae, 
moist  atmosphere  until  they  are  established  in  the  fresh  oompcat,  and 
then  inure  them  to  the  free  air  of  the  house,  always  remembmng  that 
it  must  be  a  hothouse  with  a  brisk,  moist  temperature.  So  managed, 
if  the  cuttings  were  strong,  the  plants  will  start  away  with  vigour, 
produdn^  tbee  breaks  each,  or  perhaps  more.  Unfortunately,  vigo- 
rous cuttings  are  not  to  be  procured,  the  majority  of  shoots  not  hong 
so  large  as  a  ^uiU  pen,  whfle  they  ought  to  be  as  large  as  one's  little 
finger.   The  vigour  of  auoh  outtings  when  properly  rooted  wiil  readily 
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for  the  T%onr  of  the  plants  raised  from  them.    Presuming 

jon  have  sooh  plants  established  in  three-inoh  pots,  let  them  grow  on 
until  tbs  shoots  are  six  to  nine  inches  lon^  let  the  plants  dry  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  cut  each  shoot  to  within  four,  or,  at  the  most,  six 
bods  of  the  base.  From  each  of  these  side  branches  three  or  more 
shoots  alioald  be  produced,  and  these  nicely  trained  out,  will  give  a 
foondation  which  in  the  second  season  should  form  a  flao  specimen. 
It  will  not  be  advisable  to  stop  tbe  plant  a  second  time,  bat  the  shoots 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  to  tbeir  fall  length,  which,  acoording  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant,  may  be  two  or  three  feet.  Of  coarse  the  plant 
will  reqaire  to  be  removed  into  a  six  or  eight  inoh  pot,  using  the  com- 
post before  described.  For  perfect  growth  a  brisk,  moist  heat  oust  be 
maintained,  and  after  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  weak  liqoid  manure 
may  be  used  onoe  or  twice  a  week  with  advantage. 

This  will  bring  tbe  plants  to  the  end  of  the  first  season,  and  so  soon 
as  they  hare  done  blooming  decrease  the  supply  of  water  so  as  to 
promote  the  ripening  of  tbe  wood,  but  do  not,  as  some  do,  allow  the 
roots  to  become  quite  dry ;  neither  put  the  plants  in  a  low  temperature 
irhioh  is  an  equally  bad  practice,  both  tending  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  roots. 

In  the  second  season  you  will  have  plants  which,  with  eaoh  hwnoh 
of  tlie  previous  year  cut  back  to  within  three  or  four  eyes  of  the  base, 
irill  give  you  a  forest  of  young  shoots.  Tlie  cutting  down  should 
take  place  while  the  soil  is  comparatively  dry;  and  to  equalise  the  flow 
of  the  sap,  so  as  to  cause  the  buds  to  break  regularly,  it  will  not  be  a 
bad  plan  to  lay  the  pot  upon  its  side,  turning  it  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
■o  as  to  equalise  the  flow  of  the  sap.  In  that  way  the  shoots  will  come 
&way  with  more  uniform  strength,  and  hence  will  form  a  better  plant. 
Qive  water  cautiously  at  the  root,  but  you  may  syringe  the  plant 
almost  daily  with  advantage.  Whan  the  young  breaks  are  an  inch  long 
irill  be  tbe  right  time  to  re-pot  the  plant.  In  doing  this  turn  it  care- 
folly  out,  and  without  injuring  the  roots  remove  carefully  as  much  of 
the  old  soU  as  poa(iUe,and  then  re-pot  into  a  pot  a  size  or  two  entailer. 
After  this  ths  piimt  should  be  jrionged  in  a  bottom  beat  of  80  degrees, 
and  be  exposed  to  a  moist  growing  temperature  of  70  to  80  deg. 
Whether  yon  stop  a  seoond  time  or  not  must  dspsnd  upon  the  kind  of 
plaat  yos  want  If  a  tall,  strong  plant  be  desired,  then  select  a  doxen 
or  score  of  tbe  strongest  breaks  and  allow  them  to  grow  to  tbeir  full 
length,  which,  under  favourable  dronmstanoes,  will  be  five  to  seven 
feet ;  but  if  yon  want  a  shorter,  bushy  plant,  then,  whsd  the  first  breaks 
are  a  foot  long,  cnt  each  back  to  four  or  six  eyes,  and  treat  as  before 
directed.  To  securs  an  equal  growth  at  all  stages  after  stopping,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  depress  tiie  strong  shoots  by  tying  or  pegging 
thevB  down,  so  as  to  give  the  weaker  ones  a  fair  chance  at  starting ; 
in  that  manner  vou  may  get  them  all  up  with  tolerably  equal  strength, 
■o  that  each  will  be  a  wreath  of  bloom  nearly  the  whole  length.  To 
prolong  the  Uooming  season,  the  most  suitable  temperature  will  be  66 
to  70  deg.,  and  in  that  plants  will  bloom  from  November  until  March. 

Those,  however,  who  require  this  plant  in  quantity  for  cutting  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  plant  a  few  plants  out,  and  either  train  them 
to  a  pillar  or  to  a  wall  where  tbe  necessary  temperature  can  be 
maintained.  Thus  managed,  with  the  young  wood  annually  spurred 
dose  in,  and  the  plant  liberally  treated  as  to  soil,  manure,  and  tem- 
perature, the  flowets  may,  after  the  plants  become  eetablislied,  be  cut 
in  armfula,  and  for  bouquet  and  vase  work  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful. 


SALVIA  8FLEBDSHS. 
NoTHDio  can  well  be  more  rich  than  its  long  fiery  scarlet  spikes,  of 
great  length  and  the  most  dar.7,ling  brightness.  The  leaves  are  smooth, 
of  beautifal  form  and  colour.  It  is  the  cleanest,  smartest-looking  of 
all  the  Salvias,  rivalling  8.  gesneraflors  in  the  brilliance  of  its  flowers, 
and  having  a  grace  and  beauty  of  habit  unique  among  salvias.  The 
winter  also  seems  its  natural  period  of  flowering,  and,  as  the  scarlet 
pelargoniums  fade,  there  is  no  plant  to  succeed  them  that  can  bear 
comparison  for  a  moment  with  Salvia  splendens.  In  a  warm  con- 
servatory it  will  continue  blooming  from  Movember  to  February  or 
March.  Oreenhonse  temperature  is  rather  too  oOld  for  this  plant; 
from  46  to  6U  deg.  suits  it  well,  though  it  will  bear  a  higher  temperature 
with  impunity.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  tne  cultivation  of 
this  salvia  for  autumn  and  winter  decoration.  Strike  the  cuttings  in 
February  or  Marsh,  in  a  temperature  of  60  or  70  deg.  Pot  off  as  soon 
aa  rooted.  Stop  each  shoot  at  each  one,  two,  or  three  leaves  formed,  to 
lay  tbe  foundation  of  a  short,  compact  habit.  Keep  the  plants  under 
glass  till  tbe  end  of  May,  then  plant  ihem  out  on  a  piece  of  rich 
ground  in  a  sunny  position.  Place  a  strong  stake  to  each  plant  at  the 
time  of  planting,  aa  this  is  tbe  most  britUe  of  all  the  salvias.  If  it  is 
decided  to  grow  the  plant  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  one  stake  will 
suffice;  if  as  a  bush,  with  three  or  five  stems,  each  main  shoot  should 
have  a  stiff  stake.  About  the  middle  of  June,  and  again  in  the  middle 
of  July,  all  the  shoots  should  be  stopped ;  after  this  they  may  grow  on 
without  further  interierence.  All  tbe  attention  needed  will  be  frequent 
and  careful  tyin^  to  save  them  from  destruction  by  sudden  winds.  If 
planted  out,  they  will  probably  not  need  any  water.  They  may 
remain  out  of  doora  till  October,  when  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
potted.  A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  putting,  one  aide,  and  in  a 
week  or  so  tbe  ouer,  should  be  root-pruned  by  pMMn^  a  spade  round 
within  eight  inobss  or  so  of  tbe  pUnt,  aad  tUgatty  ndsmg  it  up.  This 
will  sbook  growth,  pr«mo(t  infliswsnsnnn,  Md  Itbwt  tb*  oheok  of  final 


remoTsl.  The  potting  most  be  carefully  done.  10  or  IS  inoh  pots 
will  generally  be  needed  for  plants  treated  as  above. 

After  potting  comes  the  crisis.  They  must  neither  fisg  nor  lose 
their  leaves.  If  the  roots  have  been  much  disturbed  in  the  process,  a 
close  pit,  with  a  slight  bottom  heat,  is  a  useful  nursing  for  a  week  or 
so.  But  the  sooner  the  plants  can  be  fully  exposed  to  all  fine  weather 
after  potting,  the  better.  If  the  mass  of  the  roots  is  safely  transferred 
from  the  ground  into  the  pots,  the  plants  need  no  coddling  treatment 
at  all ;  they  are  better  without  it.  About  November  they  wUl  be  sheets 
of  scarlet,  and  should  be  removed  to  the  oonservstory. 

Another  and  perhaps  better  mode  of  growing  them  is  to  proceed  in 
all  respects  as  above,  only  keeping  them  in  pots  during  their  whole 
period  of  growth.  The  risks  of  the  transfer  from  the  ground  to  the 
pots  near  their  maturity  is  thus  avoided.  The  labour  of  watering,  Sx., 
is  greater,  and  the  plants  scarcely  make  so  many  leaves,  nor  are  they 
so  large ;  but  they  bloom  even  more  freely,  if  that  be  possible,  under 
pot  treatment.  Water  in  abundance  is  about  all  they  need.  They  will 
grow  in  any  soil  A  good  loam,  enriched  with  a  sprinkling  of  well- 
rotted  dung,  they  revel  in.  They  are  singularly  free  from  insect  pests; 
nothing  seems  to  care  for  them  but  the  abominable  white  fly  thtt 
devours  the  young  brassiea,  and  the  momeut  you  touch  tbe  plants 
away  they  go  like  a  shower  of  small  snow  driven  upwards  by  a  sadden 
gust  of  wind.  This  is  a  troublesome  oustomer  in  houses,  and  it  is  well 
to  see  that  the  plants  are  clean  before  they  ai  e  brought  in. 

One  more  word  about  the  capabilities  of  the  salvia  in  another 
direction.  In  warm,  sheltered  positions  it  makes  a  glorious  bedding 
plant  tor  the  flower  garden.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  rooted  in 
September  or  October,  potted  off  singly  in  poor  soil,  and  rather  stinted 
for  food  throughout  the  winter.  In  tbe  spring  the  plants  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  freely,  and  be  stopped  up  to  the  middle  of  April.  Thuy 
should  then  have  from  six  to  ten  branches  each.  About  the  end  of  May 
plant  out  in  a  warm  place,  full  in  tbe  sun  in  poor  hungry  soil,  aud  each 
of  these  shoots  will  run  up  into  a  spike  of  glorious  blossom,  aud  tbe  bed 
will  be  a  blaze  of  burning  scarlet  from  the  middle  or  end  of  August 
till  the  first  frost  lays  it  proud  glory  low. 


TBI  CTTLTITATIOV  01  TKVIT  T&XE8. 
Wbsbs  to  Plant. 
Wherbvbb  there  are  two  feet  of  bare  brick  that  will  bold  a  cordon 
plum,  peach,  apricot,  or  apple,  plant  there  at  once,  and  then  look 
up  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  It  is  but  seldom  that  vacancies  cannot 
be  found  there.  The  best  mode  of  furnishing  such  vacancies  is 
with  choice  rider-cordon  pears — that  is,  pear  trees  with  slender  stocks, 
reaching  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  coping  of  the  wall,  aud  then 
trained  right  and  left,  either  as  single,  double,  or  multiple  cordons — 
that  is,  several  brauobes  one  above  another— according  to  the  space. 
It  is  astonishipg  what  heavy  ropes  of  pears  may  be  harvested  from  iiacb 
trees,  orowning  the  heads  of  peaches,  nectarines,  or  apricots.  Tbe 
'  next  vacant  spaces  in  gardens  are  often  found  in'  front  of  walls  or  by 
the  sides  of  the  primary  or  secondary  walks  (alleys,  as  they  are  called). 
In  all  such  positions  ^und  cordons  can  be  run  along  as  secondary 
edgings,  on  a  single  wire,  within  nine  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  grouud. 
These  a^  highly  ornamental,  and  yield  fruit  of  the  highest  quality. 
Pears  we  have  grown  suooeasfuUy  yean  ago  in  this  manner. 

Again,  if  audi  trees  are  grown  in  five  or  six  feet  borders,  a  row  of 

ground  oordotts  may  be  nm  down  on  each  side  of  the  conical  trees, 
utside  the  garden  proper  there  is  almost  surs  to  be  a  slip,  as  it  is 
called ;  no  matter  how  large  the  garden,  an  outer  piece  of  ground  is 
always  wanted  to  grow  potatoes.  Here  we  often  have  a  suocession  of 
fences  of  wood,  uon,  brick,  concrete,  earth,  or  deep  ditches.  Tbe 
whole  of  these  should  be  thoroughly  furnished  with  fruit  trees  at  once. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  covenng  any  kind  of  fence,  high  or  low, 
close  or  open.  Babbit-proof  wire  fences  form  admirable  supports  for 
low  espalier  apple,  pear,  or  plum  trees.  Tbe  outside,  again,  may  be 
furnished  with  currants  and  gooseberries.  The  wood  and  buds  of 
these  can  be  made  nauseous  to  ground  game  and  proof  against  birds  by 
an  annual  sprinkling,  through  a  coarse-rosed  watering  poi,  of  a  thin 
paint  composed  of  equal  parts  nigbt  soil,  cowduug,  and  lime,  with 
tobacco  water  as  a  diluent  in  lieu  of  oil.  As  for  apples,  pears,  and 
plums,  if  planted  on  tbe  garden  side  of  such  feuces,  the  ground  game, 
unless  extremely  plentiful,  will  seldom  molest  them.  Il  they  do,  a 
dressing  with  gooseberry  mixture  will  make  them  turn  up  their  noses 
and  seek  sweeter  food  elsewhere  than  tbe  dressed  bark  yields.  Ditches 
are  less  manageable  spaces  to  grow  fruit  in,  or  over  rather,  but  it  can 
be  done  thus:  Haut  ou  the  brow  of  the  ditch  on  the  garden  side,  place 
a  few  iron  fence  uprights  at  an  angle  of  46  degrees  or  so  over  tbe  ditoh, 
then  run  along  three,  four,  or  six  wires,  acoording  to  the  width  of  the 
ditch,  aud  tbe  number  of  branches  required  to  cover  it,  and  gather  your 
flneet  fruit  off  tbe  ditch  space.  The  vapour  arising  from  the  water 
seems  U>  favour  tbe  swelling  of  the  fruit;  while  if  the  outer  bank  is 
higtier  than  the  inner  or  garden  side,  as  it  generally  is,  and  it  is  kept 
dear  of  weeds,  ttaa  ^sat  is  r^eoted  back,  to  the  great  beoi^  of  tbe 
fruit. 

Having  thus  furnished  every  aviiilable  space  within  and  without  the 
garden  we  proceed  to  walk  around  the  esute  in  search  of  other  suitable 
places  for  fruit-tree  culture.  Let  us  look  round  the  offices  and  stables 
first  In  suburban  residutoes  the  dwelling  house  itself  may  have  its 
walls  »>veted  with  fruit-bsariu|{  trees.    lu  tbe  oouutry  this  rage  for 
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utility,  looking  in  upon  ns  at  our  dnvingrnom  windows,  would  be 
called  exeegsire;  but  almost  every  country  residence  bas  •  sort  of 
little  Tillage  of  seooodary  buildiuge  around,  behind,  or  tacked  on  to  it 

Some  oT  the  flneet_pear8  we  have  ever  gathered  were  grown  on 
the  walls  of  stables.  The  heat  of  the  horses  is  mostly  an  antidote  to 
frosts,  and  there  is  no  site  we  woold  choose  so  readily  for  a  choice 
peach,  nectarine,  or  apricot  tree  as  tlie  soatbem  or  western  side  or 
gable  end  of  a  stable. 

With  a  little  management  every  outside  and  almost  every  yard  wall 
might  be  covered  with  the  choicest  fruit,  while  roofs  of  all  kinds  but 
thatch  might  also  be  impressed  into  the  service  of  fruit  production.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  trees  must  not  lie  upon  the  roof ;  tiles  and 
slates,  and  even  wood,  become  so  hot  if  fully  exposed  (o  the  sun,  as  to 
parboil  the  branches  and  scorch  the  leaves  that  rest  opon  them.  But 
all  this  heat  ma^  be  diverted  into  fruitful  channels  b^  simply  raising 
the  trees  on  a  slight  framework  of  wood  or  iron  from  six  to  nine  inches 
or  a  foot  above  the  roof.  Thus  these  long  roofs,  so  offensive  to  the 
eye  and  suggestive  of  ugliness,  would  be  fringed  with  beauty  and 
covered  wit£  the  moat  luscious  fruit. 

The  walls  of  your  cottages,  on  every  part  of  your  estates,  and  in 
every  village— tauks,  fronts,  and  ends— back-house,  pigstye,  wood- 
lodge,  coal-bouse,  ash-pit,  are  available  spaces.  No  wall  is  too  low  to 
grow  a  cordon,  no  house  is  too  high  for  apricots,  pears,  peaches,  or 
vines  to  climb  to  the  top  of  it.  There  are  ground  spaces  innumerable 
on  most  estates  that  might  be  well,  profitably,  and  ornamentally  fur- 
nished with  fruit  trees — in  pleasure  grounds,  near  the  front  of  bells  of 
plantation,  in  warm  sheltered  places,  in  woods,  singly  or  as  clumps  in 
parks. 

When  to  Plakt. 

Trees  may  live  and  thrive  if  planted  any  time  from  October  to 
March  or  even  April ;  they  must  do  both  better  if  planted  in  November. 
The  temperature  of  the  soil  in  November  averages  about  4Ude^.  at 
1  foot  from  the  surface,  and  probably  44  deg.  at  2  feet.  December  is  at 
least  6deg.  colder.  January,  February,  and  Uarch  range  from  83dog. 
to  39deg.  And  it  is  not  till  Hay  that  the  earth  reaches  the  range  of 
temperature  generally  found  to  exist  in  November.  It  will  surprise 
most  people  to  find  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  for  October, 
November,  and  December  at  1  foot  from  the  ground  is  46deg-  at  2  feet 
nearly  48deg.,  while  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  about  84deg.  For 
the  next  three  months — Jannarr,  February,  and  March— the  tempera- 
ture is  at  1  foot  from  the  surface  37deg.,  at  2  feet  88deg.  Of  course 
seasons  would  alter  such  readings.  But  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
the  terrestrial  temperature  of  November  would  always  reach  from 
Sdeg.  to  20deg.  higner  than  that  of  December,  January,  February,  or 
March. 

How  TO  Plaht. 

Plant  flat,  start  the  roots  in  a  horizontal  dbreotion,  and  put  than 
into  good  stuffs.  Every  bruised  or  wonuded  root  should  be  cut  dean 
off,  and  all  vortical  roots  removed  about  six  inches  from  the  bole  of  the 
tree.  Of  course,  this  latter  instruction  presupposes  that  there  will  be 
other  roots.  But  sometimes  this  is  not  the  case.  In  such  instances— 
and  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  case  of  maicini  trees — the  roots  must 
be  bodily  twisted  or  bent  so  as  to  bring  them  nearer  to  tie  nir/ace.  This 
change  in  the  roots  must,  of  course,  be  effected  with  care,  else  a 
stubborn  one  may  break  wholly  off,  to  the  ruin  of  the  tree.  Having 
cut  or  bent  the  vertical  roote  upwards,  proceed  to  plant  flat.  In  no 
case  should  the  chief  roots  of  a  fruit- Maring  tree  be  placed  further 
under  the  surface  than  from  four  inches  to  twelve.  The  latter  will 
only  be  needful  for  trees  of  considerable  sixe,  or  those  that  have  several 
tiers  of  roots  arranged  in  layers  from  a  central  root  stem.  However, 
when  trees  have  more  than  two  tiers  of  such  roots,  generally  the  third 
might  be  sawn  right  off  without  serious  detriment  to  their  health. 

Having  thus  duly  prepared  the  roots,  proceed  to  ^lant  thus :  Remove 
the  earth  to  a  depth  of,  say,  six  inches,  and  to  a  radius  exceeding  by  a 
foot  the  length  of  the  longest  roots.  If  the  earth  is  in  good  working 
order,  it  is  good  practice  to  ram  it  down  within  the  excavated  area  with 
a  pavionr's  rammer,  or  to  tread  it  with  the  feet.  This  compression, 
however,  must  not  be  used  if  ths  earth  is  at  all  sticky  or  wet.  The 
object  of  H  is  to  prevent  the  tree  sinking  lower  in  the  looee  earth,  and 
also  to  make  the  roots  scud  along  the  surface  of  the  bottom  rather  than 
rush  down  through  it  The  same  object  is  gained,  especially  with  trees 
famished  with  roots  that  manifest  a  downward  tendency,  by  placing 
a  slate  or  tile  under  them  as  a  barrier  to  their  progress.  Borne  recom- 
mend paving  the  whole  of  these  virgin  bottoms  with  stones  or  concrete. 
This  we  consider  unnecessary,  unless  in  any  special  case,  and  mostly 
injurious.  These  preliminaries  completed,  sprinKle  the  prepared  surface 
over  with  an  inch  or  so  of  fine  mellow  loam,  and  stand  the  tree  in  the 
centre  of  the  space,  or  at  one  side  of  it,  according  as  it  may  be  one  to 
grow  in  the  open  or  against  a  wall.  Make  it  fest  to  a  support  at  once. 
This  completes  the  first  part  of  our  instructions,  and  insures  that  the 
roots  are  placed  near  the  surface. 

The  second  part  of  planting  is  even  more  simple,  and  consists  in 
carefullv  and  regularly  spreadingont  the  roots  from  the  bole, in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  like  the  extended  arms  of  a  starfish.  With  trees 
possessing  only  one  tier  of  roots  this  is  a  most  simple  matter;  they  can 
all  be  arranged  with  the  greatest  nicety  before  any  earth  is  placed  over 
them.  But  those  with  roots  proceeding  at  different  heights  from  aln 
underground  bole  must  be  covered  piecemeal,  thus :  First  arrange  the 
lowermost  layer  of  roots,  keeping  the  higher  ones  out  of  the  way, 


either  with  a  loose  tie  or  with  the  hand  ;  then  proceed  to  cover  the 
ander  roots  with  Ane  soil  up  to  the  level  of  the  next  tier.  In  spreading 
out  those,  special  care  is  needed  not  to  trample  upon  the  roots  beneath. 
In  the  case  of  small  trees  the  distance  is  within  rmch ;  with  large  trees, 
a  broad  boarxl,  at  least  a  foot  wide,  should  be  used  to  tread  upon.  The 
second  layer  is  then  spread  out  like  the  first,  and  covered  with  earth  in 
the  same  manner;  and  so  on  with  any  number  of  roots  at  different 
heights.  If  the  whole  of  such  roots  were  covered  at  once,  more  than 
half  of  them  would  start  at  a  downward  angle,  and  speedily  posh 
through  any  ordinary  border.  The  roots  should  be  started  on  a  noii- 
Eontal  course:  if  thu  line  is  swerved  from  at  all,  a  slight  inclination 
should  be  given  upwards,  and  not  downwards.  The  natural  bent  of 
most  roots,  if  left  to  themselves,  is  vertical ;  but  the  horizontal  is  tbe 
best  line  for  fruit-bearing;  and  hence  the  importance  of  starting  all  the 
roots  on  that  tack.  The  filling-np  and  after-treatment  should  be 
identical  with  that  recommended  for  root-pruned  tteee  in  a  former 
article  on  "  Transplanting  and  Root  Pruning." 

Almost  any  ordinary  soil  of  average  quality  will  grow  fruit  trees 
well,  if  it  is  only  dry  at  bottom  and  the  tress  are  properly  planted 
aud  cared  for.  Host  soils  that  will  grow  good  peas,  cabbages,  parsnips, 
and  onions  will  grow  good  fruit  trees.  But  the  bem  ideal  of  a  first-rate 
soil  is  sweet  unctuous,  maiden  loam  from  an  old  upland  pasture.  This, 
without  addition  of  any  kind — unless  it  be  a  little  burnt  earth,  if  the 
loam  is  too  heavy,  or  a  little  clay  (say  one  to  six)  if  it  is  too 
light — is  the  soil  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  all  fruits.  A  yard 
oitbls  good  stuff  will  support  a  oouical  tree  eight  feet  high  and  the 
same  in  diameter.  Of  oouree  it  should  not  be  a  yard  deep ;  take  a  foot 
off  the  bottom  and  add  it  to  width.  It  would  be  better  also  not  to  sUnt 
the  measure  of  loam  at  alL  When  the  trees  get  into  full  bearing,  and 
begin  to  feel  the  exhausting  pull  of  severa  cropping,  they  can  roadily 
be  assisted  by  manurial  mulchings  and  applications  of  sewage,  or 
strong  concoctions  of  manure  water.  These  will  tell  at  once  apon 
the  fruits ;  but  apply  stimulants  in  the  form  of  manure  to  the  earth, 
and  it  affects  the  trees,  urging  them  forward  into  a  vigour  and  a 
strength  incompatible  with  fruit  bearing.  Plant  only  and  wholly  in 
good  loam,  ana  the  evils  of  excessive  growth,  that  leads  to  stoitttT, 
will  be  avoided,  while  sufficient  strength  will  be  developed  to  sustain 
the  tree  in  fruit-bearing  for  many  years. 

What  to  Piakt. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  qoalities  of  fruits  wttUn  the 
last  few  years,  and  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  those  who  have 
inferior  sorts  either  to  uproot  or  to  graft  them.  The  latter  plan,  of 
cutting  down  old  trees  and  grafting  toem  with  superior  kinds,  is  not 
nearly  so  much  practised  as  it  ought  to  be.  By  grafting  we  oonoen- 
trate  the  entire  force  of  all  the  roots  into  a  few  scions,  and  oonse-  * 
quently  these  run  out  into  trees  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 
This  cutting  back  also  frequently  re-eatahlishea  the  health  of  sickly  or 
weak  trees.  It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  fruit  growers  that  vigorous  growth 
is  less  antagonistic  to  fertility  on  grafted  trees  than  on  any  other. 
Hence  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  root-prune  such  trees  into  fruitful 
habits. 

Among  Peaches  the  following  include  the  best: 
Acton  Scott  Galande  Walfaerton  Admirable 

Dr.  Hogg  Boyal  Geoige  Late  Admirable 

Noblesse  Harrington  French  Qalonde 

Qrosse  Mignonne 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Early  Silver. 

The  following  comprise  most  or  all  of  the  best  Nectarines.  For 
lusdousness  of  flavour  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  Pitmaston  and 
Rivers'  Orange ;  and  the  Pineapple,  the  El  Buge,  Violette  Httive,  and 
others,  ore  universally  grown: 

EI  Buge  Downton  Pitmaston  Orange 

Balgowan  Violette  H&tive  Victoria 

Among  Apricots,  the  Moor  Park  still  maintains  its  supremacy.  The 
Peach  is  considered  better  by  some.  The  Boyal  Apricot  is  mucn  of  the 
same  character  as  the  Moor  Park.  The  new  Large  Early  Kaisha  and 
Early  Peach  are  good  useful  varieties.  The  Large  Bed  and  Hemskerke 
are  very  much  like  the  Moor  Park,  and  this  and  the  Alberge  and  Breda 
are  two  of  the  most  hardy  varieties,  and  succeed  well  as  standards  in 
the  open  air  in  sheltered  places.  The  fruit  of  both  are  small,  almost 
ronnd ;  the  quality  rich  and  juicy. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  noble  stone  fruits  succeed  Plums.    The 
Gages  are  all  dessert  plums  of  the  highest  class : 
Autumn  Gage  Guthrie's  Late  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay 

Brandy  Qage  Lawrence's  Gage  Beino  Claude  Bouge 

Denniston's  Superb       Purple  Gage  Transparent  Qage 

Green  Gage 

Among  Dessert  Plums  the  following  are  excellent): 
Angelina  Burdett  Ickwortb  Imp^ratrice    Kirk's 

Belvoir  Plum  Jefferson 

Coe's  Golden  Drop         Perdrigon      Violette 
Early  Mirabelle  Httive 

Kitchen  plums  are  invalaable  for 
can  be  grown  anywhere— as  pyramids,  stani 


Beine  Victoria 
Bonnet  d'EvSque 

;,  or  for  pies,  Ao.     They 
'a,  bushes,  or  cordons, 


or  as  large  trees  in  the  front  of  woods,  in  shrubberies,  or  in  otuhatdt. 
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If  only  one  plnm  can  be  grown,  obooae  the  ViotorU.     It  atamelj  ejet 

fitils,  and  is  one  of  the  very  beet  varieties : 

Autumn  Compote  Pershore  White  Magnum  Bonnm 

Diamond  Pond's  Seedling  TellowUagnamBonum 

HirabeUe  Prince  Englebert  Yiotoria 

Orleans 

In  addition  to  these,  some  trees  of  Sandal's  plnm,  damsons,  and 
ballaceB,  where  the  latter  are  valned,  should  be  planted  in  woods, 
•hnbbery  belts,  or  orchards.  The  common,  the  sweet,  and  the 
American  damsons  are  the  moet  useful  Tarietjes.  Those  who  enjoy 
bnllace  pie  or  jam  should  also  plant  a  tree  of  the  New  Large,  Kuch 
yields  rather  more  fruit  with  a  lower  percentage  of  stone  than  the 
Mmmon  ballaoe. 

Cherries  also  are  arranged  into  classes  sweet  and  classes  sour— or 
latbar  leas  sweet.  Kentish  and  Duke  cherries  belong  to  the  latter; 
Heart  and  Bigarreau  make  up  the  former.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  bast  Kentish  cherries : 


Belle  Hagnifique 
Oloire  de  France 


Coe's  late  Carnation      Hay  Duke 
Late  Duke  •Horello 


Of  the  Bigarreau  or  Hearts  the  following  are  splendid : 
Autumn  Bigarreau         Early  Lyons  Large  Black  Bigarreau 

Napoleon  Bigarreau       Elton  Waterloo 

White  Bi{^rreau  Knight's  Early  Black    Werder's  Early  Black 

Early  Black  Bigarrean 

Nearly  all  cherries  thrive  well  on  north  walls,  and  as  pyramids  and 
standards.  In  good  rioh  loam  they  will  produce  bushels  of  fruit 
annually  for  hau  a  lifetime.  It  also  grows  fast,  and  Ua  timber  is 
valuable.  -  

THE  DOUBLS-FLOWXBIHa  DWABF  CHSSBT. 

Few  plants  can  equal  in  usefulness  or  beauty  the  doublo-flowering 
dwarf  cherry  (Cerasus  japonica  multiplex).  In  habit  it  is  most  simple 
and  accommodating.  Naturally  it  forms  an  elegant,  slender  bush,  about 
a  yard  in  height  and  somewhat  thin  in  habit.  Cut  back  or  stopped  a 
few  tunes,  it  grows  into  a  dense  bush,  broad  as  high.  Again,  by  con- 
fining it  in  youth  to  a  single  stem  carried  up  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  the  moet  perfect  little  standard  or  semi-weeping  miniature 
tree  may  be  formed.  The  half-ripened  wood  strikes  tumost  as  easily 
as  verbena  cuttings.  It  is  a  plant  of  rapid  growth,  entirely  free,  how- 
ever, from  groBsness.  It  bears  tlie  knife  admirably.  When  cut  badL 
every  bud  breaks  out  into  new  shoots.  The  leaves  are  small,  long,  and 
sharp  pointed,  and  of  a  most  delicate  green  colour.  The  plant  is  per- 
fectly hardy;  but,  unless  in  very  sheltered  positions  and  in  favourable 
springs,  its  full  beauty  is  not  realised  out  of  doors.  However,  in  a 
young  state  the  best  place  for  it  is  planted  out  in  a  sheltered  warm 
place.  Supposing  that  cuttings  are  rooted  by  the  end  of  Hay,  plant 
them  out  with  the  bedding  plants  in  light,  rich  garden  earth.  When 
they  have  fairly  started,  stop  each  shoot,  if  bushes  are  desired.  Four 
or  six  branoblets  will  then  break  forth,  and  grow  away  without  further 
attention  during  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  the  spring  cuttings  will 
each  be  found  to  have  become  nice  little  plants,  with  probably  from 
four  to  six  tiny  shootleta.  averaging  from  three  to  nine  inches  in  length. 
It  is  the  best  practice  to  nead  these  shoots  back  to  within  two  or  three 
eyes  of  their  base,  and  leave  the  plants  where  they  are  for  another 
season.  Should  impatience,  however,  overmatch  prudence  even  these 
eariy  plants  will  yield  blossoms  along  their  whole  lines  of  wood.  A 
few  of  the  largest  of  these  may  therefore  be  potted  into  60  or  48  sized 
pots,  and  intnidnced  to  a  temperature  of  from  fifideg.  to  66deg.  Tliis 
should  excito  and  awaken  the  tiny  sleepers ;  a  pair  of  tiny  baUs  begin 
to  swell  out  over  each  wood  eye.  They  go  on  expanding  and  enlarging, 
until  very  soon  large  fluffy  balls  of  the  most  exquisite  whiteness  are 
developed.  These  are  so  large  and  massive  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  wood,  that  the  entire  plant  is  well  nigh  hid  beneath  the  dense 
masses  of  snow-like  flowers. 

Bat  the  main  stosk  of  the  double-flowering  cherriee  should  be  left  in 
the  open  ground  for  another  season.  The  tiny  shoots  may  be  ont 
back  to  wltbin  three  or  four  buds  of  their  base.  Next  season  each 
plant  will  throw  up  probably  nine  or  twelve  shoots  to  a  height  of  a 
foot  or  18in.  The  plants  should  have  been  planted  out  from  18in.  to 
Sft,  apart,  so  as  not  to  crowd  or  draw  one  another.  Each  shoot  or 
brancn  will  thus  be  fully  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  sunlight.  The 
result  will  be  well  and  early  ripened  wood,  studded  from  top  to  bottom 
with  plump  flower  buds.  Towards  the  end  of  October  pot  the  plants 
in  6{n.  or  Sin.  pots  in  any  light  soil,  and  stand  them  either  in  a  shel- 
tered place  out  of  doors  or  under  glass  in  a  cold  pit  or  house.  If 
wanted  in  flower  at  Christmas,  put  a  few  plants  into  heat  about  the 
middle  of  November.  A  month  or  Ave  weeks  will  suffice  to  develops 
the  blossoms.  When  partially  expanded  remove  the  plants  to  the  oon- 
servatorv  or  drawing-room. 

The  bloom  is  most  effective  and  useful  upon  the  plants.  When  out 
it  soon  bdes,  and  the  branoblets  of  blossom  do  not  harmonise  readily 
with  other  cut  flowers.  By  itself,  or  embellished  with  a  few  maiden- 
hair tern  leaves,  or  mixed  with  a  few  slender  spikes  of  soarlet  begonias, 
it  famishes  a  vase  very  chastely.  The  single  blossoms  mounted  are 
also  very  useful  for  bouqneta.  Scarcely  any  flowers  can  matoh  it 
in  spotless  purity  for  bridal  decorations.  As  already  remarked,  it  Is 
hardy;  but  it  is  needful  to  remember  that  all  hardy  planU  that  are 
forced  become  so  far  tender  that  they  must  not  be  again  turned  out  into 

Votn. 


the  cold  unto  the  weather  becomes  warm.  For  instance,  this  Cerasus 
in  flower  at  Christmas  wHl  be  ont  of  flower  by  the  end  of  January; 
but  it  would  not  stand  being  then  tlirust  out  into  the  cold.  It  must 
have  shelter  till  Hay,  when  it  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  for  the 
summer.  It  may  either  be  plunged  in  the  pots  or  planted  ont  afresh,  the 
former  being  the  best  method  u  it  is  to  be  forced  again  next  season. 
For  this  purpose  simply  plunge  it,  and  water  it,  and  take  in  again  next 
October.  The  same  plante  will  thus  flower  in  succession  year  after 
year,  coming  earlier  with  less  heat  each  season.  Such  plants  will  need 
a  shift  into  10  or  12-inch  pots  after  a  few  seasons— though  this  is  by  no 
means  a  gross  rooting  plant — and  will  flower  well  for  several  years  in 
a  6  or  8-inch' pot. 

If  a  system  of  forcing  the  plants  only  every  alternate  year  is  adopted, 
then  the  forced  plants  should  be  cut  back  immediately  they  nave 
finished  flowering,  and  planted  out  of  tlie  pote  in  Hay,  and  not  be 
again  potted  till  October  twelvemonths.  These  will  make  dense  bushes, 
and  produce  a  perfect  sheet  of  white  blossoms.  There  is  yet  an  inter- 
mediary plan.  Cnt  the  plante  back  as  soon  as  tbey  have  finished 
flowering,  start  them  afresh  in  beat,  plunge  them  out  In  pots  about  the 
end  of  May,  and  force  them  every  year  the  same  as  the  uncut  plants. 

Either  way  the  plant  will  succeed  well.  By  having  a  good  stock  of 
plants,  and  introducing  one  or  two  docen 'every  three  weeks,  this 
charming  plant  may  be  had  to  light  up  drawing-rooms  and  conserva- 
tories from  December  to  ApriL 


Trenflhillir. — Trenching  may  be  divided  under  three  heads :  tranob- 
ing  proper,  under  -^hich  the  whole  body  of  the  soil  is  reversed  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet ;  basterd  trenching,  which  means  digging  one 
spade  deep,  reversing  the  subsoil,  and  leaving  it  in  its  place;  and  ridge 
trenching,  in  which  the  sabsoil  is  broken  up  and  the  surface  soil  is  formed 
into  a  ridge,  with  a  base  of  two  feet  or  thirty  inches,  so  as  to  expose  tbp 
whole  surface  as  much  to  the  atmosphere  as  possible.  The  two  latter 
plans  are  very  much  practised  by  the  London  market  gardeners,  who 
generally  place  a  good  layer  of  dung  between  the  two  surfaoes,  where  it 
IS  free  from  loss  by  evaporation,  and  ready  for  the  roote  to  strike  into 
directly  the  plants  are  put  into  the  grotmd.  Land,  especially  if  it  is 
heavy,  should  not  be  trenched  in  wet  weather,  nor  when  there  is 
snow  upon  the  surface,  or  if  it  is  frozen.  When,  however,  the 
ground  has  been  trenched,  it  is  a  capital  plan  to  break  the  frozen 
crust  with  a  fork  or  pick,  so  that  as  much  of  the  soil  as  possible  may 
be  exposed  to  the  disintegrating  influence  of  that  best  of  all  culti- 
vators, a  sharp  dry  frost  Trenching  can  never  be  performed  too 
frequently.  Those  who  can  command  the  labour  trench  every  year,  if 
not  for  every  crop,  with  the  very  best  results.  The  deeper  the  soil  the 
larger  the  sponge,  and  the  larger  the  sponge  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  moisture  which  it  will  suck  up  and  hold  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
plante,  and  this  it  will  do  by  the  rainfall  as  well  as  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion from  the  subsoil,  and  yet  not  hold  any  stagnant  water. 

Toreing  the  Sweet  Briar.— This  is  a  deceptive  plant  to  force 
early.  Sweetbriars  are  most  impatient  of  bottom  heat,  but  tbey  will 
not  grow  at  times  without  it  Shift  them  moist  in  dull  November, 
and  the  buds  will  rot  Shift  them  dry,  and  the  tender  leaf  will  wither.  , 
A  middle  course  is  the  only  safe  one.  The  sweetbriar  does  not  like 
forcing ;  it  must  therefore  be  led  rather  than  driven  forward.  It  should 
also  be  educated  into  early  growth.  The  plant  should  bs  carefully 
potted  the  autumn  before,  and  the  same  plante  used  year  after  year. 
If  they  are  kept  clean,  they  need  but  little  cultare  to  keep  up  their 
strength,  and  a  plant  that  has  leafed  or  flowered  one  Christmas  will, 
by  that  very  process,  be  the  better  prepared  for  doing  the  same  the 
following  season.  The  early  growth  must  be  followed  by  an  early 
rest  in  summer,  and  then  an  autumnal  chill  below  a  north  wall,  or  in 
the  passage  of  an  ice-house.  From  this  cool  treatment  the  plants 
should  step  into  gentle  heat  of  fiOdeg.  to  SSdeg.,  and  full  exposure 
to  the  oblique  rays  of  the  declining  sun.  A  light  house  is  also  of  great 
importance.  A  stage  near  the  glass  is  the  beet  position  for  sweetbriar 
forcing,  thongh  with  plante  properly  educated  into  early  habite  success 
becomes  pretty  sure  in  almost  any  place.  Where  early  sweetbriar  is 
strongly  desired,  we  would  advins  a  good  stock  of  sbvng  plante  in 
pote  to  be  forced  year  after  year.  They  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
open  till  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  and  they  must  Uien  be  kept 
clean  and  well  watered  during  the  summer.  A  mtch  of  plante  every 
six  weeks  would  keep  up  the  supply  throughout  the  winter  and  early 
spring. 

Bom  Chrawlllg. — What  the  rose  requires  is  a  deep  rich  mellow 
loam,  inclined  to  be  strong  rather  than  l&ht,  and  resting  upon  a  cool 
bottom.  Let  the  ground  be  well  drained.  The  depth  pf  Uie  draina 
shotild  not  be  less  than  8ft  6in.,  and  if  they  be  made  4ft  so  much  the 
better,  the  distance  apart  being  ruled  by  the  strength  of  the  subsoil, 
though  16ft  to  80ft  apart  should  be  sufficient  upon  any  soil.  The 
draining  finished,  the  next  work  will  be  that  of  trenching  the  ground. 
In  this  work  the  depth  of  soil  moved  must  not  be  less  than  SOin.,  not 
necessarily  reversing  the  whole  tralk  of  soil,  bnt  so  arranging  it  that 
the  subsoil  shall  be  broken  up  and  enriched  by  admixture  with  the 
weedy  si^tce  boH,  and  the  middle  soil  be  kept  together  at  the  top.  If 
the  subsoil  ii  Ught  and  sandy,  fill  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  a  foot  deep 
with  strong  day-like  loam  and  cowdnne,  well  intermixed  and  pressed 
in  tolerably  firm.  Then  complete  the  bed  with  strong  turfy  loam,  to 
which  a  fourth  of  rioh  hona  manure  has  been  added,  rounding  the 
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surface  well  up  so  aa  to  aUow  for  the  eabsidenoe  of  the  fresh  compost. 
All  beds  should  be  prepared  in  this  maimer,  aad  stations  for  specimen  or 
pUlar  roses  should  not  be  less  than  a  yard  square  by  30in.  deq>. 
While,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  hare  rich  strong  land  to  produce 
large  handsome  flowers,  that  same  land  is  °  not  the  best  for  the  produc- 
tion of  stock  plants.  Plants  grown  upon  a  strong  soil  frequently 
make  vigorous  roots  without  much  fibre,  and  hence  are  not  so  good  to 
transplant.  With  such  at  the  time  of  planting  it  will  always  be  wise 
to  cut  the  straggling  roots  well  in,  and  to  surround  the  roots  at  the 
time  of  planting  with  a  spadeful  or  two  of  light  sandy  soil,  which 
induces  the  production  of  fibre.  For  this  purpose,  where  it  can  be 
jprocured,  a  compoHt  of  scrapings  from  a  limestone  road  with  turfy 
loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  proportions  will  be  found  the  best 
material,  as  into  it  the  plants  will  root  with  great  freedom.  At  the 
time  of  planting,  stake  each  plant  securely,  then  mulch  Uie  ground  with 
dung,  and  the  work  will  be  done. 

Windonr  Fern  Case. — A  oorrespondent  sends  us  the  following 

Slan,  which  we  recommend  our  readers  to  try :  "A  carpenter  by  my 
irection  made  a  rectangular  wooden  box,  the  length  of  the  breadth  of 
my  library  window  (looking  due  north),  with  a  breadth  of  18  inches, 
and  a  depth  of  12  inches.  I  employed  a  tinman  to  line  this  case  with 
zinc,  with  the  bottom  so  constructed  that  any  contained  fluid  gravi- 
tated to  an  outlet  guarded  by  a  small  metal  tap.  Three  inches  from  the 
bottom  a  securely-fixod  perforated  zinc  diaphragm  formed  a  false  bot- 
tom. By  this  means  rapid  and  complete  diminage  was  secured, 
toother  with  a  permanent  moist  state  of  the  roots,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  the  chief  secret  of  successful  fern  culture.  On  the  false 
bottom  was  placed  a  3-inch  layer  of  crocks,  then  about  6in.  of  carefully 
pr^mred  cmniwst,  amongst  which  were  scattered  several  handfuls  of 
porous  stonu,  about  the  size  of  small  walnuts.  In  the  centre  was 
planted  a  Pturis  tremnla,  at  each  end  a  Nephrodia  mollis ;  scattered 
about  specimens  of  Pteris  cretica,  maidenhairs,  mosses,  and  several 
sub-tropical  plants,  which  an  experienced  nurseryman  selected  for  me 
as  most  likely  to  thrive.  This  case  has  now  stood  the  test  of  four 
Tears.  At  tbe  present  time  it  is  in  a  room  without  any  fire,  quite 
flourishing,  and  the  longest  frond  of  the  central  fern  (tht;  P.  tremula) 
is  2lt.  Sin.  Theearth  has  been  changed  once,  and  for  six  weeks  during 
each  spring  I  send  the  case  into  the  fern-house  uf  the  nursery  gardener, 
which,  witli  a  top  dressing  of  white  sand,  and  perhaps  a  fresh  fern  or 
two,  gives  the  entire  contents  a  good  'fillip'  for  the  year.  Aboutevery 
other  day  in  summer,  and  once  a  week  in  winter,  I  freely  and  b"ldly 
water  overhead  the  whole  case  and  contents.  About  once  a  month  I 
place  the  fronds  firmly  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  freely  sponge  each 
dijlp  of  the  leaves.  Now  and  then  I  turn  the  tap,  but  always  allow 
some  water  to  remain  between  the  false  and  real  bottoms.  I  believe  it 
would  succeed  in  London  as  well  as  hare  at  Cheltenham,  providing  the 
leaves  had  a  careful  weekly  sponging,  and  gas  was  not  bamt  in  the 
room.  Carrying  out  the  same  idea,  I  have,  with  the  addition  of 
some  rocks,  a  fountain,  bulbous,  creeping,  and  other  plants,  turned  a 
useless  little  staircase-landing  into  a  most  oharming  littU  'indoor 
garden.' " 

nibert  Trees. — It  is  not  the  luxuriant  tree  which  produces  fruit, 
bot  it  is  the  moderately  growiujg  one.  In  Kent,  and  in  all  other  places 
where  filberts  or  nuts  of  any  kind  are  properly  grown,  it  will  be  found 
the  following  rules  are  obserrad.  First,  the  plants  are  oonfined  to  a 
■ingle  stem,  which  is  not  allowed  to  produce  either  root  suckers  or 
B^oee  shoots  from  the  stem  or  branches.  To  prevent  this,  many  of  the 
Kent  growers  scrape  away  tbe  surface  soil  in  autumn,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  suckers  down  to  the  roots,  and  three  to  five  feet  around  the 
stem,  leaving  them  exposed  throughout  the  winter,  whidi  may  be  con- 
sidered  a  rude  system  of  root  pruning.  Secondly,  the  trees  are 
confined  within  given  proportions,  which  mar  be  a  bush  the  size  o(  a 
bushel  basket,  or  one  six  feet  in  diameter  and  tbe  same  in  height  In 
each  case  no  luxuriant  wood  is  allowed  to  be  made,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  moderates  healthy,  well-matured  growth  is  enoonraged,  it 
being  that  only  which  produces  fruit  To  that  end  the  head  of  a  filbert 
tree  must  be  kept  thin,  so  as  to  allow  both  sun  and  air  to  act  freely 
upon  the  branches;  and  then  they  become  thoroughly  matured,  and 
fruitfulness  is  tbe  consequence.  Filberts  produce  their  male  and  female 
flowere  upon  diatisot  growths,  and  sometimas  there  may  be  one^  both, 
er  neither  of  the  flowers  upon  a  tree.  The  female  flowers  are  bright 
crimson  tufts,  which  may  be  ssen  at  the  ends  of  the  most  prominent 
buds  in  February,  and  the  mtUe  flovrera  are  the  catkins,  which  hang 
from  the  branches.  If  there  are  not  any,  or  only  a  very  few,  upon  a 
tree,  then  procure  a  few  branches  with  catkins  from  the  woods  or 
hedgerows,  and  place  them  in  the  trees,  and  in  that  manner  a  crop  may 
generally  be  insured,  except  in  seasons  when  the  frosts  are  so  intense 
as  to  destroy  both  male  and  female  blossom. 

Fmiiing'  tli«  Viae.— As  it  is  not  generally  known,  the  fact  is 
worth  recording  that  the  early  pmning  of  the  vise  leads  to  early 
produce,  and  that  in  the  case  of  vines  for  early  forcing  those  pruned 
iiiectly  the  wood  is  ripe,  even  before  the  leaves  have  fallen,  will 
produce  ripe  fruit  quite  a  fortnight  earlier  than  if  tbe  general  rule  of 
pruning  at  the  time  of  starting  tiie  vine  into  growth  be  followed. 
In  an  example  before  us  the  grower  pnmee  as  early  in  the  antomn  as 
possible,  and  after  ten  years'  experience  find*  a  Tine  pruned  beJEore  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  (say  the  first  week  in  October)  will  ripen  its  crop  quite 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  if  the  same  vine  was  pruned,  say,  the  early 
part   of  December.    We  know  that  some  vines,  prune  them  how 


you  may,  trim  them  up  like  a  walking  stick,  scaroely  leaving  a  vestige 
of  the  present  seasoirs  wood,  and  they  will  break  from  embryo 
buds  upon  the  main  stem,  and  produce  a  fine  crop.  Still  there  are  some 
varieties  which  will  not  do  that,  and,  if  cut  back  to  tbe  last  bud,  will 
scarcely  produce  a  bunch  at  all.  Notorious  among  those  is  the  Orosse 
Gnillaume  Barbarossa,  which,  .when  cloeely  pruned,  is  a  very  shy 
bearer.  Hence  many  cultivators  now  prune  this  variety  entirely  upon 
the  long^rod  systein,  and,  indeed,  some  go  so  far  that  they  do  not 
prune  it  at  all  until  the  young  shoots  have  started,  and  tbe  bnnobaa 
can  be  seen.  Much  the  same  it  is  with  tbe  Trentham  Black,  an 
exquisite  grape  when  properlv  grown ;  but  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  lazy  beiaretr 
unlsea  it  be  pruned  upon  the  long-rod  system,  and  then  yon  may 
make  sore  of  a  crop.  The  same  rule  we  believe  will  apply  to  all  shy- 
bearing  grapes — avoid  the  close  spur,  and  a  crop  will  be  certain.  We 
have  nid  before  we  never  denude  our  vines  of  any  of  the  outer  bark, 
as  is  practised  by  some  leading  men.  We  consider  it  a  most  barbarooa 
system,  as  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  tbe  sponge  of  soft  bark, 
with  its  chinks  and  crevices,  is  put  there  for  a  good  purpose — is,,  in 
fact  s  reservoir  of  nourishment  sucked  up  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
ready  to  be  imparted  to  die  plant  at  the  moment  it  needs  it.  There- 
fore, we  say,  leave  the  old  bark ;  and,  if  for  sanitary  reasons,  the 
destruction  of  the  insects,  you  wish  to  coat  tbe  vines  with  some 
mixture,  coat  them  over  the  old  bark.  A  paint  of  sulphur,  soft  8oa{^ 
and  soot,  with  a  little  quicklime  as  a  fixer,  can  do  no  harm  if  applied 
while  the  vines  are  in  a  dormant  state,  and  may  do  much  good. 

Calosolaxias. — As  to  the  time  for  inserting  tbe  cuttings,  it  may 
extend  throughout  the  entire  months  of  October  and  Novemtier,  thougH 
about  the  middle  of  October  has  proved  ns  a  rule  the  very  best  time. 
Tbe  one  thing  that  calceolarias  hate  is  heat  at  their  roots.  It  is  seldom 
that  4dog.,  fideg.,  or  even  lOdeg.  of  frost  will  destroy  calceolarias,  The 
protection  afforded  by  unoovered  glass  is  sufficient  for  their  safe 
keeping  throughout  ordinary  winters.  As  roots  of  calceolarias  are 
almost  as  impatient  of  close  confinement  as  of  heat  either  is  bad 
euongb  singly ;  but  when  the  cramping  and  squeezing  into  pots  and  • 
hot  coddling  regimen  are  combined,  the  plants,  if  not  destroyed  at  onoe 
— which  they  seldom  are,  for  they  are  long-sufforing — become  an  easy 
prey  to  disease  and  the  victims  of  sudden  death  during  tbe  succeeding 
summer.  Next  in  importance  to  no  artificial  heal  for  budding  calceo- 
larias is  the  principle  of  no  pots.  At  any  period  of  their  growth,  they 
should  neither  be  rooted  nor  prepared  for  their  summer  quarters  m 
them.  A  dry  air  they  dislike ;  but  they  cannot  thrive  at  all— nay,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  live  long — in  dry  earth.  With  ordinary  care 
there  is  no  fear  of  calceolaria  cuttings  damping  off.  They  arc  just  the 
very  opposite  of  pelargoniums  in  this  respect ;  in  fact,  not  one  of  the 
latter  would  live  through  the  winter  in  the  very  best  place  that  we 
could  provide  for  the  rooting  and  wintering  of  calceolarias.  The 
process  of  rooting  is  slow  but  sure,  and  the  roots  formed  thus  slowly 
are  wonderfully  strong.  During  the  process  tlie  tops  scarcely  grow  at 
all ;  till  January  or  February  they  seem  just  as  when  they  were  put  in. 
This  class  of  plants  are  called  shrubby  calceolarias ;  but  the  less  of  any- 
thing deserving  such  a  name  in  the  cuttings  the  better.  No  hard  wood 
or  pieces  of  the  main  stems  of  the  plants  must  be  used ;  only  the  young 
side  shoots,  that  break  out  all  over  the  plants  like  miniature  forests 
late  in  the  autumn.  These,  headed  off  from  the  main  stem,  with  an 
atom  of  the  old  wood  or  bark  adhering  to  them  at  their  base,  form  the 
best  cuttings.  The  length  is  immaterial,  if  there  is  enough  of  it  to 
allow  of  the  cutting  bein^  firmly  fixed  into  the  earth  while  its  top  ia 
dear  of  the  soil ;  from  l^ia.  to  2{in.  or  Sin.  are  handy  lengths.  A  bud 
is  by  no  means,  essential  to  the  rooting  of  the  cutting — any  piece  of 
8<rft  wood  cut  through  at  a  joint  will  root ;  but  tbe  cuttings  are  earner 
made  and  more  sure  of  rooting  with  this  appendage  than  without  it ; 
tiisy  are  also  hardier,  and  require  leas  attention.  As  to  the  place,  there 
is  none  equal  to  a  biick  pit ;  the  deeper,  up  to  a  maximum  of  2ft  froia 
the  glass,  tha  less  tronUsw  But  any  pit,  frame,  cloche,  handlight  or 
protedtor  will  answer;  and  they  will  root  almost  equally  well  in 
either.  They  will,  however,  need  protection  in  most  of  theee,  alike 
from  sun  at  first  and  cold  afterwards.  In  a  deep  pit  they  will 
probably  need  none.  The  calceolaria  is  not  fastidious  in  regard  to 
soil ;  it  will  root  in  any  kind  of  earth,  as  long  as  it  kept  moist  and 
cool;  but  it  does  best  in  a  heavy  loam,  enriched  with  some  well- 
rotted  dung.  About  6in.  or  Sin.  in  thickness  of  such  soil  should  be 
prorided,  pressed  down  firm  and  surfaced  with  an  inch  of  sharp  sand ; 
the  whole  is  then  watered  smooth  and  left  till  nexi  day  to  dry. 
Proceed  then  to  dibble  hi  tbe  cuttings  in  drills  from  Sin.  to  lin.  aparU 
and  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  in  depth ;  see  that  tbe  soil  is  pressed 
firmly  against  them;  then  water  the  surface  saod  till  every  dibble 
mark  is  run  smooth  and  obliterated.  This  not  only  rafreshas  bufc 
oonaoUdatss  the  cuttings,  and  excludes  the  air  from  the  part  where 
roots  are  formed.  Either  at  onoe  or  in  a  few  hours,  put  on  the  glass, 
and  leave  it  on  for  a  week  or  ten  days  night  and  day.  Neither  shading 
nor  au:  will  be  needed,  if  the  cuttings  are  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  froia 
the  glass.  If  necessary,  they  must  be  shaded  to  prevent  their  flagging 
should  the  sun  shine  brightly.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  treat  Hm  cuttings  as  if  they  were  already  plants;  give 
abun&noe  of  air  in  fine  weather,  and  only  exclude  severe  frosts  and 
water  when  dry,  whieli  vrill  probably  not  be  mors  than  once  a  month 
during  winter.  Treated  thus,  every  cutting  ought  to  grow  anywhere 
in  a  deep  pit  Witik  a  minimum  amount  of  labour  and  care,  they 
remain  tJU  the  middle  of  Uaroh  or  beginning  of  April. 
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The  Natiiral  Biitory  of  Commem.    By  J.  Teats,  LL.D.,  &a    London 
Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 
A  SUCCESSFCT.  endeavour  to  supply  young  mercantile  men  and  others 
with  the  means  of  obtaiaing  a  knowledge  of  the  products  of  the  earth, 
Bineial,  vegetable,  and  anlaial.     There  is  a  vast  amount  of  carefully 
gathered  iuu>rmation  useful  to  every  class  of  readers. 


Forme  of  Animal  life ;  hting  OutUnee  of  Zoologieal  Clauijkation  hated 
•pen  Anatonucttl  hveitigation.  By  Oeoboe  Rullestoh,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

An  Introduction  to  the  ClatnficationofAnim^.  By  Thomas  H.  Hdxlkt, 
Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  Collegs  of  Surgeons. 
London :  Churchill  and  Sous. 

Adeaneed  Text  Book  ofZooiom,for  the  UteofSehooU.  By  H.  A.  MiCHOi/- 
eon,  Lecturer  on  Natural  History  in  tlie  Uedioal  School  in  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh:  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

These  are  text-books  for  tbe  usie  of  students  of  zoology;  the  names 
attached  to  them  are  well  enough  known  in  science  to  stand  as  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  Tbe  text  is  illustrated 
in  eaou  case  by  well-executed  engravings  of  typical  classes,  and  iu 
Professor  Huxley's  work  there  is  a  complete  glossary  of  the  more 
recondite  technical  terms,  with  the  derivation  of  each  given. 


WettwardhgBmlt  the  New  RoiUe  to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  Bab.  London : 

Longmans. 
A  COMPLSTB  gnide  to  the  traveller  from  London  to  China,  vid  San 
Francisco,  wita  useful  directions  upon  every  point.    Ur  Bae's  notes 
by  the  way  on  fishing,  shooting,  and  a  thousand  other  matters,  make 
bis  work  entertaining  as  well  as  oseful. 


£>«»<  on  Natural  Biitory.  By  Cbables  Watebtos.  Edited,  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author,  by  Nobmah  Hoore,  B.A.  London: 
P.  Wame  and  Co. 

This  reprint  of  a  work  by  the  prinoe  of  field  naturalists,  Waterton, 

will  be  welcome  to  all  who  love  to  join  an  intelligent  study  of  nature 

with  the  pnnnit  of  field  sports. 


EiiUt 


By 


to   Toung  S^ortmen  on  the  (rtm,  the  Saddle,  and  the  Sod. 

yf.  S.  ^OTT.  London :  Bailey  and  Co.,  Royal  Exchange. 
Thovoe  we  cannot  agree  with  all  the  author's  opinions,  this  is  a  fairly 
safe  guide  to  the  young  sportsman  at  the  beginning  of  his  apprentice- 
ship In  field  sports. 


Hcatdg  Booh  <if  Small  Fctrm  Jfanagement.    By  T.  Baldwin.    Dublin : 

Brown  aadKolao. 
An  unpretondinK  but  useful  practical  treatise,  oontaining  estimates  of 
boildi]^  and  labour,  rotation   and   treatment   of  orops,  drainage, 
management  of  stock,  Ac. ;  witb  a  detailed  aceonnt  of  the  snocessfm 
solti^tion  of  a  Sf^nre  farm  at  Qlasnevin. 


lOulbraied  TraveU:  a  Beoord  of  Ditcoverg,  Oeogrc^hg,  and  Adventure. 
Edited  bv  H.  W.  Bates,  Assistant-Secretary  (0  the  Royal 
Geographical  Boeiety.  London :  Cassell,  Pettor,  and  Qalpin. 
Thib  is  tbe  second  year  of  the  istne  of  this  work.  Unlike  most  of 
Boofa,  it  is  aooormte  while  intended  for  popular  reading;  The  iUnatra- 
tiona  are  also  good.  Both  as  a  means  of  education  and  amosement  it 
is  admirable. 
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OBITUARY. 


KB  BBISOES  STE9T. 

Mb  Bbidoicb  Stbst's  very  sudden  death  on  the  2nd  ol  FebruMy,  1870, 
resulted  from  a  flt  of  apoplexy.  He  was  born  at  TilUngton,  near 
Fetwortb,  on  the  8rd  of  May,  1820,  and  in  1836  he  played  his  flrst 
important  match  as  one  of  the  Winchester  Eleren  against  Eton  and 
Harrow.  Ten  years  later  bis  name  frequently  appears  m  the  Pet  worth 
Olnb  Hatches.  Baring  the  time  he  officiated  as  hon.  sec.  to  the  Sussex 
County  Clnb  the  greatest  order  and  nnanimity  prevailed. 


CEASLBS  LAVAWAT. 


To  the  modem  school  of  cricketers  Lanaway  was  quite  onlmowii, 
either  in  person  or  by  repute.  He  was  bom  at  Henneld,  in  Sussex, 
March  16,  1798.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Brighton,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Sussex  .County  Eleven,  and  in  1828  he  played,  against 
All  England  at  Lord's.  Althou(i;h  very  few  large  scores  appear  to  have 
been  recorded,  many  extraordinary  tales  respecting  his  fiddine  are 
handed  down  to  posterity.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  Febnury,  1870,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 


.FUXLES  nLCE. 

PtJtLKK  PilCH  was  bom  March  17,  1808,  at  Honingtoft,  in  Norfolk, 
and  died  on  the  1st  of  May,  1870,  at  Canterbury,  in  which  city  he  lies 
bnrjed. 


OEOSOE  BAKEB. 

QitonOB  Baker,  bom  at  or  near  Cobham  (Kent),  May  81,  1888;  died 
on  the  Slst  of  Hay,  1870,  aged  81  years.  When  a  youth  his  bowling 
—left-hand  fast— attracted  notice.  About  seven  years  ago  he  was 
engaged  at  Lord's ;  but  the  fatigue  of  a  busy  season  told  so  unfavour- 
ably npon  a  delicate  constitonon  that  a  re-engagement  seemed  nn- 
dearable.  Latterly  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Imwler  and  nmpiie  to 
the  Upton  Park  Club,  by  whom  he  was  always  regarded  as  an  noneet 
and  deserving  cricketer. 


aSOSOE  TABBAST. 

Oeosob  Tabsakt  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  December  7th,  18S8,  and 
died  at  the  same  place  on  the  8rd  of  July,  1870.  Althongh  well  known 
in  the  locality  just  mentioned,  his  merits  as  a  cricketer  did  not  extend 
far  beyond  It  \mtil  he  appMred  at  Lord's  in  a  match  between  All 
England  and  the  United  Eleven.  From  this  period  till  within  twelve 
months  of  his  decease  he  sustained  his  reputation  as  a  fast  bowler  of  the 
flrst  dass,  and  a  dangerous  batsman.  Be  visited  Australia  in  1863 
under  the  captaincy  of  Parr,  and  he  went  to  America  as  one  of  the 
twelve  selected  by  Mr  V.  £.  Walker  in  1868.  His  last  match  was 
between  AU  Engbuid  and  Twenty-two  of  Sunderland,  Joly  8rd,  1869, 
when  Emmett  bowled  him  for  21  rons. 


JEFFEBT  JEFFEBTS. 


Jkffbbt  Jkftebts  died  at  Hammersmith,  August  80,  1870,  aged  87. 
Deceased  resided  for  many  years  at  Bishop  Stortford,  and  his  lams  as 
a  cricketer  was  oonflned  chiefly  to  that  and  the  neighbouring  localities. 


•  KB  ALFBED  WAIKEB. 

Mb  Alfred  Waleeb  died  at  Southgate  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1870,  at  the  age  of  48.  He  played  his  first  match  at  Leeds,  on  the  8th 
of  Jane,  1846,  and  although  his  debut  was  not  a  very  flattering  one,  he 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  Walker  family,  for  ma  jadg^ 
ment  in  cricket  matters.  He  was  accredited  with  being  a  good  under- 
hand fast  bowler,  and,  as  a  bat,  able  to  cut  well. 


SIB  CUFfOBD  00E8TABLE. 

Sib  Tromas  Astoic  Cutfobd-Goxstable,  of  Tixall,  oonnty  Stafford, 
died,  Dec.  20, 1870,  at  Barton  Constable,  his  seat  in  the  East  Biding  of 
Yorkshirsi  He  was  in  Us  64th  year,  having  been  bom  in  May,  1807. 
He  was  the  ddest  sof  of  Sir  Thorny  Hugh  Clifford-Constable  (a 
grandson  of  Hugh,  fourth  Lord  Clifford  of  Chndleigh),  who  took  by 
royal  licence  the  additional  somame  of  Constable  on  saooeedine  to  tas 
Torkshire  property  of  his  great  aunts,  and  who  was  created  a  l)ait>net 
in  1816  at  the  spedal  reqnest  of  Louis  XVIIL  of  France.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded in  bis  titles  ana  eetates  by  his  son  by  his  first  marriage,  Mr 
Frederick  Aagostos  Talbot  Clifford-Constable,  a  depnty-lieatenant  for 
the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and  late  major  in  the  Bast  York  Militia, 
bom  in  1828,  and  now  the  third  baronet. 

As  a  sportsman,  Sir  Clifford  Constable  was  long  famous  for  hit 
staghonnds,  which  he  might  be  said  to  have  inherited.  Indeed,  the 
records  of  Burton  Constable  as  a  hnntiog  seat  date  back  to  the  days 
of  Henry  III.,  and  we  find  The  Constable  (of  whose  power  Blnlf  King 
Ha]  afterwards  had  a  wholesome  dread)  to  have  talran  in  1156  forty 
buob  for  the  king's  use.  Bucks,  however,  were  not  so  easily  taken  in 
Holdemess  afterwards,  although  many  have  been  ran  by  the  gallant 
pack  of  Sir  Clifford  Constable  daring  the  last  thirty  years.  Twenty 
miles  from  point  to  point  appears  to  have  been  common  with  old  deer 
and  the  old  pack,  and  one  named  Plonghboy  was  turned  out  at 
Biae  Mill,  and  taken  twenty-five  miles  off  in  three  hours,  after  crossing 
the  Hull  Biver.  The  baronet  on  that  celebrated  occasion  was  mounted 
on  Qrace  Darling,  a  chesnut  mare,  dam  of  Ondine,  one  of  the  favourites 
of  the  stud.         

LOBD-HEEBY  BKETIECK. 

This  wdl-known  master  of  hounds  died  somewhat  suddenly  at  Tath- 
well  HaU,  Linoolnsbire,  on  the  Slst  December,  1870,  at  the  age  of  66. 
His  lordship  first  took  the  command  of  a  fidd  as  M.F.H.  with  the 
Bofford,  in  Nottinghamshire^  some  five-and-thirty  years  sinoe;  bat  hs 
became  more  prominent  as  a  sportsman  by  his  subsequent  oonnection 
with  the  Barton,  where  he  followed  Sir  Richard  Sattco  in  1842.  Lord 
Hmry  himself  was  a  great  "  houndsman,"  and  for  nuiny  years  past 
there  has  been  no  stud  mors  prized  in  the  kennd  list ;  where  Oontsst, 
Comrade,  and  Craftsman  will  go  far  to  stamp  the  worth  of  a  pedigree. 
Lord  Henry  was  a  thorough  sportsman — ^few,  indeeed,  mora  keen, 
and  none  knew  better  how  to  keep  a  large  field  in  order.  He  was  also 
equally  good  with  the  rod  and  gun,  and,  before  the  real  business  of  life 
began  with  hounds,  he  was  wont  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  Scotland. 
Like  his  eld^  brother,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  whom  he  was  heir 
prssumptive,  and  another  brother  so  famous  in  (he  sporting  world,  the 
late  Lord  Qeorge  Bentinck,  Lord  Henry  was  a  bachelor. 


LOKD  DE  BLAQXHEBS. 


This  nobleman  died  on  the  2nd  Jan.  1871,  in  Stratford-place,  London, 
In  his  fifty-ninth  vear.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  fourth  baron  in 
1851,  and  was  at  tfiat  time  a  captain  in  the  8rd  West  India  Foot;  he 
afterwards,  in  1864,  exchanged  mto  the  4l8t  Foot.  The  peerage  is  an 
Irish  one,  and  the  bearer  of  the  title  is  Great  AInager  of  uelano.  The 
deceased  being  without  issue,  the  title  devolves  npon  the  deceased's 
brother,  who  is  a  retired  commander  in  the  royal  navy.  The  deceased 
baron  was  buried  in  Eensal-green  Cemetery.  He  was  not  much  known 
•8  a  sportsman  during  his  lifetime,  but  he  took  oonsidarable  interest  in 
matters  relating  to  fishery  questions,  and  for  a  time  aasomed  a  very  pro- 
minent position  in  the  yachting  world.  In  September,  1851,  ha  pur- 
chased the  famous  yacht  America  of  Commodore  Stevens  and  tb« 
other  American  gentlemen  to  whom  she  belonged  for  X4600.  He  spent 
the  winter  up  the  Mediterranean  in  her,  and  fitted  her  out  the  follow- 
ing spring  for  radog.  He  contended  for  the  Queen's  Cup  at  Oowss, 
Jnly  22 ;  the  yacht  was  sailed  by  the  pilot  Underwood,  who  was  on  bosid 
hw  in  her  victories  of  1851.  'The  race  occupied  over  eight  hours,  and 
the  Yankee  was  beaten  by  the  Arrow,  which  arrived  at  6h.  69min.  SOsec, 
Mosqnito  6h.  69min.  Slsec. ;  the  America's  time  being  7h.  Imin.  40sso, 
After  the  defeat  of  the  America  by  the  Arrow  and  Mosquito^  English 
yachtsmen  began  to  think  that  after  all  she  was  not  invincible— that  ia^ 
at  least,  against  English  cutters — and  many  seemed  anxions  to  engage 
her  in  a  contest  Lord  de  Blaquiere  at  once  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
by  offering  to  sail  the  America  against  any  yaoht  for  a  stake  of  not  leas 
than  £600  nor  more  than  £1000 ;  but  no  matches  -wen  saQed. 
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BIBD  DESTBUCnON. 
Bt  a.  t.  jebb. 

Tba  oall  than  thierea  and  pillagers ;  but  know 
They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  yonr  farms, 

Wbo  from  the  oomfields  dri^e  the  insidions  foe, 
And  from  yonr  harvests  keep  a  hundred  barms. 

Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  orov, 
Benders  good  service  as  yonr  man-at-arma, 

Ornshing  the  beetle  in  his  ooftt  of  mail, 

And  crying  havoo  on  the  slog  and  snail. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the  disastrons 
practice  of  "  Bird  Destrnddon,"  unfortunately  bo  prevalent 
in  variouB  localities,  we  feel  that  we  have  undertaken  an 
important,  if  depressing  duty.  It  is  certainly  time  that  the 
question  should  receive  fbller  consideration  than  has  yet 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  That  short  proverb  of  "  Live  and 
let  live  "  contains  the  essence  of  the  matter;  but,  in  defiance 
of  the  salataiy  doctrine  which  it  embodies,  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a  hvuuued  do  not  hesitate — to  their  shame  be  it  said 
-  to  arise  and  kill,  without  reflection  and  without  scruple. 
What,  we  wcoder,  would  the  Athenians  of  old  have 
thoofiht  -of  the  humanity  of  the  nineteenth  oentu^ — they 
who  banished  the  judge  of  the  Areopagus,  because  he  flung 
away  the  bird  who  had  sought  shelter  in  his  bosom  P 

Even  among  the  class  who  have  some  small  appreciation 
of  the  value,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  harmlessness,  of  those  birds 
which  feed  exclnsively  upon  vegetable  matter  and  upon 
insects,  there  is,  alas!  t<x>  often  no  sort  of  tolerance  for 
what  are  generally  known  as  birds  of  prey.  These  are 
lamped  together,  the  mischievous  with  the  innocent,  and 
ril  alike  are  doomed.  Obstinacy,  as  usual,  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  ijnioranoe.  Ornithologists  cry  out  in  vain  ;  while 
prejudiced  blookheadB,  who  do  not  know  a  kestrel  from  a 
Idte,  following  the  multitude  to  do  evil,  lay  down  the  law 
of  universal  destruction.  Nature,  even  now,  when  the 
equilibrium  of  her  animal  economy  is  disturbed  in  a 
thousand  ways  by  human  interference,  is  a  more  reliable 
gnide  than  the  wild  guess-work  of  superficial  inquirers.  It 
were,  perhaps,  sound  policy  to  give  all  carnivorous  birds  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt,  till  we  actually  detect  them  in  doing  us 
acme  damage,  which  can  neither  be  prevented  nor  endured. 
One-half  of  their  real  trespasses  against  g^me  may  well  be 
pardoned  in  consideration  of  the  eminent  services  they 
render  us ;  and  more  than  half  the  accusations  that  are 
brought  agtunst  them  cannot  be  sustained.  Numberless  in- 
fractions of  the  Game  Laws  are  attributed  to  the  kite,  so 
easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  falcon  tribe  by 
his  forked  tail,  and  flight  "  circularly  slow."  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  cannot  overtake  even  small  birds  on  the 
wing,  and  thns  his  seiznies  are  very  much  restricted  to  the 
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wounded  and  the  weak.  Again,  gamekeepers  not  nncom- 
monly  attribute  the  blame  of  a  robbed  nest  to  the  wrong 
delinquent:  crows  or  magpies  get  the  discredit,  while, 
perhaps,  the  folly  of  Velveteens  nimself  led  to  the  catas- 
trophe. Only  for  his  officious  prying  in  order  to  convince 
himself  that  all  was  going  on  right,  there  might  have  been 
no  beaten  path  leading  directly  to  the  sacred  spot.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  peep-hole,  probably  the  brood  would  have 
been  safely  hatched  off,  though  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  nest  of  a  carrion  crow.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  all  birds  perform  some  usefiil  office  or  other ;  and  very 
small  indeed  is  themumber,  we  believe,  which  cannot  be 
proved  to  do  infinitely  more  good  than  harm.  It  is  well 
known  that  creatures  which  are  injured  or  diseased,  or 
naturally  weak,  are  the  first  to  be  seized  by  predatory  birds. 
Nature  nas  in  this  way  supplied  a  check  against  contagions 
disorders,  providing  at  the  satne  time  for  a  healthy  offspring 
by  the  removal  of  a  race  of  inferior  progenitors.  The  grouse 
disease  in  Scotland  has  by  some  been  attributed  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  larger  hawks.  Had  they  been  nninterfered 
with,  the  diseased  birds  would  have  been  rapidly  cleared  off, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  disorder  might  have  been  mitigated, 
perhaps  even  its  occurrence  prevented.  It  must  be  ad- 
naitted,  nevertheless,  that  aU  this  rather  savours  of  specula- 
tion. Birds  that  feed  upon  carrion — and  most  birds  of  prey 
do  so  more  or  less— are  the  scavengers  of  the  earth,  and,  as 
such,  render  the  most  useful  service  toman,  especially  in  hot 
climates,  in  too  many  of  which  cleanliness  is  reckoned  no 
virtue.  Among  ourselves,  sanitary  laws  are  becoming  better 
understood  every  day,  and  we  ought  to  be  gratefbl  to  every 
creature  which  helps  to  remove  fiwm  the  surface  of  the 
ground  decaying  substances  that  taint  the  air  and  affect  our 
health.  Carnivorous  birds  assist  in  diminishing  the  multi- 
tudes of  mice  and  rats  and  other  vermin,  as  well  as,  in  thin- 
ning the  flocks  of  wood-pigeons  which  are,  we  are  aftaid,  more 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  farmer  than  many  other 
oirds  of  much  worse  name  and  &me.  Of  late  years  their 
increase  has  been  enormous,  owing,  it  may  be  conjectured, 
to  a  correlative  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  their  natural 
enemies.  Turnips,  once  stocked  into  by  the  beaks  of  the 
wood-pigeons,  admit  water  and  rot,  while  the  depredations 
committed  by  them  upon  fields  of  young  clover  must  be 
allowed  to  be  very  considerable.  These  birds,  extremely  shy 
and  wary,  seldom  suffer  themselves  to  be  approached  by  the 
gun.  AJthough  they  only  lay  two  eggs,  and  these  white, 
and  so  placed  on  a  thin  b{u%  platform  as  to  be  easily  seen  by 
any  enemy,  their  numbers  are  decidedly  on  the  increase,  for 
the  reasons  we  have  stated  above ;  and  so  it  must  ever  be  in 
all  those  cases  in  which  there  is  any  material  derangement 
of  the  balance  of  power  as  constatnted  by  Providence  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom : 

From  Nature's  ohain  whatever  link  yon  strike, 
Tenth  oi  ten-thousandth,  breaks  tba  chain  alike. 
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With  the  poet  to  the  foil  length  of  his  sentiment  we  are 
not  at  present  prepared  to  go,  and  ^et  we  are  persnaded  that 
there  is  a  kernel  of  truth  contained  in  it.  Bash  inter- 
ferences with  nature  are  only  too  likely  to  end  in  fiulore 
and  disappointment.  In  support  of  this  belief  we  adduce 
Uie  following  quotation  from  the  works  of  }ir.  Darwin : 

From  experfanenta  which  I  have  tried,  I  bare  foand  that  the  Tints 
of  bees,  if  not  indiapensable,  are  at  least  highly  beneficial,  to  tlie  fertilt- 
sation  of  oar  doTers;  but  humble-bees  alone  visit  the  common  red 
doyer  (TYi/olium  prateiue),  as  other  bees  cannot  reach  the  nectar. 
Hence  I  have  very  little  doubt  tliat  if  the  whole  genus  of  humble  bees 
became  extinct  or  very  rare,  in  England,  the  heartsease  and  red  clorer 
would  become  very  rare,  or  wholly  disappear.  The  number  of  humble 
bees  in  any  district  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  tl>e  number  of  field- 
mice,  wliioh  destroy  their  combs  and  nests ;  and  Mr.  H.  Newman,  who 
baa  long  attended  to  the  habits  of  humble  bees,  believes  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  them  are  thus  destroyed  all  over  England.    Now  tlie 

number  of  mice  is  largely  dependent  on  the  number  of  cats 

Hence  it  is  qnite  credible  that  the  presence  of  a  feline  animal  in  largo 
numbers  in  a  district  might  determine,  through  the  intervention  first  of 
mice,  and  then  of  bees,  the  frequency  of  certain  flowers  in  that  district. 

Now  the  most  active  enemies  of  field-mice  are  not  cats, 
but  kestrels  by  day  and  owls  by  night.  It  is,  therefore, 
conceivable  that  the  production  oi  red  clover  in  a  particular 
district  might  be  remotely  affected  by  the  extermination  of 
these  useful  birds. 

We  must  here  interpose  a  word  in  favour  of  owls,  which 
are  persecuted  almost  everywhere  throughout  England. 
The  damage  they  do  to  game  is  iniinitesinml,  as  can  easily 
be  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  places  where  they  hare 
nests  and  rear  their  young ;  for  the  remains  scattered  about 
are  composed,  scarcely  without  ezcention,  of  the  fur  and 
bones  of  mice,  and  of  nothing  else.  '  "Owls,"  says  Professor 
Wilson,  "  are  cats  with  wings ;"  and  he  remarks  in  another 
place  that  English  clodhoppers  keep  terriers  to  kill  rats  and 
mice  in  bams,  while  they  shoot  the  owls,  any  one  of  whom 
he  would  cheerfully  back  against  the  famous  Billy. 

And,  indeed,  the  Nimrod  of  the  night  is  singularly  well 
adapted  to  his  mode  of  life  and  the  capture  of  his  prey.  The 
talons  are  hard  and  sharp ;  the  ears  large  and  open ;  the  ^es 
formed  for  tl^e  gloomy  night ;  the  plumage  as  soft  as  silk, 
with  wings  so  rounds  and  contrived  as  to  move  as  noise- 
lessly as  clouds.  Thus  wonderfully  constructed,  the  owl 
"  skims  round  the  g^rassy  mead,"  turns  the  comer  of  the 
stack  or  glides  along  the  nedge,  or,  "light  as  the  foam  of  the 
wave,  perches  upon  the  picturesque  stump  of  some  old  tree." 
The  number  of  mice  destroyed  by  this  bird  is  incalculable, 
and  would  with  difficulty  lie  created,  except  by  those  who 
have  themselves  witnessM  and  recorded  the  facts.  When  it 
has  young,  it  will  bring  a  mouse  to  the  nest  about  every 
twelve  or  fifteen  minutes ;  and  the  services  thus  rendered  to 
the  gardener,  the  farmer,  and  even  the  planter  of  forest  trees, 
ought  to  be  thought  sufficient  to  atone  for  a  multitude  of 
sins,  if  it  ever  committed  any,  which  we  deny.  "  In  the 
year  1580,"  observes  an  old  writer,  "  at  Hallowtide,  an  army 
of  mice  so  over-ran  the  marshes  near  Southminster,  that 
they  eat  up  the  grass  to  the  very  roots.  But  at  length  a 
great  number  of  strange  painted  owls  came  and  devoured 
all  the  mice.  The  like  nappened  again  in  Essex  about  sixty 
ye«^  after." 

It  is  unfortunate  for  a  man  when  he  oomes  of  a  had 
&nuly;  nor  is  the  old  saying  without  truth  when  applied  to 
birds.  How  commonly  is  the  kestrel  mistaken  for  the 
sparrow-hawk  by  careless  observers,  and  how  severely  does 
he  get  punished  for  the  misdeeds  of  his  congener.  Few 
birds  are  more  harmless.  Examine  the  contents  of  bis 
stomach,  and  you  will  find  nothing  there  to  show  that  he 
ought  to  be  shot,  but  a  great  deal  to  prove  to  yon  that  his 
enemies  are  ignorant  and  unjust. 

We  are  acquainted  with  an  old  naturalist  who  assures 
us  that  he  has  dissected  great  numbers  of  kestrels,  and 
that  he  never  found  in  them  any  trace  of  game — always 
mice,  ahrewB,  cockchafers,  and  other  insects,  but  particu- 


larly cockroacheB.  The  instinct  of  birds  as  to  tiieir 
natural  foee  is  unerring.  The  starling,  according  to  Mr 
Charles  Waterton,  is  well  aware  of  3ie  inaffensivenesa 
of  the  windhover.  "This  hawk  rears  its  youne,"  ho 
ronarks,  "  in  an  old  crow's  nest,  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  ivy  tower.  Still  the  starlings  betray  no  fear  when  the 
windhover  passes  to  and  fro;  but  they  become  terribly 
agitated  on  the  iq)proach  of  the  sparrow-hawk."  Wind- 
hovers,  we  think,  would  repay  us  for  a  proper  protection  of 
them.  _  The  field-mice  they  destroy  are  numberless,  and 
these  little  animals  often  do  serious  mischief  in  young  plan- 
tations by  nibbling  the  bark  and  tender  shoots. 

There  are  peopk  who  imagine  that  because  the  night-jar 
is  sometimes  called  the  fern-owl  he  must  therefore  be 
related  to  the  owl  tribe,  which  is  only  one  of  the  many  mis- 
takes connected  with  this  bird.  Gkiatsucker  he  was  also  called, 
country  folks  imagining  that,  as  he  was  often  seen  near  goats, 
he  must  be  sucking  them,  though  he  was  only  picking  up 
the  insects  disturbs  by  the  movonent  of  the  animals.  To 
enable  him  to  suck  a  goat  a  different  sort  of  mouth  would 
have  to  be  constructed  for  him,  it  being  at  present  much 
better  adapted  to  the  capture  c^  moths  and  other  insects, 
which  it  takes  on  the  wing,  being  a  great  destroyer  in  parti- 
cular of  the  cockchafer  or  dor-bootle.  This  amusing  bird  is 
often  seen  darting  and  wheeling  about  oak-trees.  White,  of 
Selbome,  saw  one  in  pursuit  of  a  certain  species  of  Phalena,, 
whose  habitat  was  the  oak,  and  exhibiting  on  the  occasion  a 
command  of  wing  superior  to  that  of  the  swallow  itself. 
These  PhdleruB,  though  feeble,  yet,  from  their  infinite 
number,  sometimes  produce  serious  effects,  occasionally 
destroying  the  foliage  of  whole  forests. 

It  will  nave  been  seen  that  we  have  hitherto  abstained 
from  confusing  utilitarian  arguments  with  humanitarian 
considerations.  All  must  admit  that  the  infliction  of  pain, 
from  whatever  cause  proceeding,  otight  to  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  pcnnt.  Tme  sportsmen  are  men  of  raercy  in 
their  heart,  and  abominate  slaughter  for  its  own  sake. 
Unfortunately,  however,  they  are  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  thoughtless  idlers  who  can  find  a  pleasure  m  killing  and 
mangling  young  rooks  in  the  sight  of  the  parent  birds,  or 
in  bringing  dovm  innocent  swallows  as  they  wheel  over  the 
meadow  or  skim  along  the  lake.  Nothing  that  he  can  get 
at  escapes  the  village  popper,  to  whom  destruction  is  in 
itself  a  delight.  Thackeray  says  somewhere :  "  I  saw  a  dead 
bird,  and  further  on  a  gun,  and  there  was  a  snob  at  the  end 
of  it."  Of  course  there  was ;  but  let  us  trust  that  Mr.  Lowe's 
Gun  Licence  Act  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  some  effect 
in  checkinff  the  evil.*  By  indiscriminate  shooting  all  the 
year  roun(C  the  lives  not  only  of  numberless  old  birds  are 
sacrificed,  but  of  their  young,  which  perish  miserably  in 
their  nests.  It  is  reassuring  to  find  that  the  advocates  of 
humanity  have  been  turning  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  that  they  are  likely  to  be  supported  in  their  efforts  by 
the  growing  force  of  public  opimon.  Feeble  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  nothing  short  of  necessity  can  instify  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  upon  any  of  those  creatures  which  have  been 
delivered  into  the  hand  of  man — for  whose  use  they  were 
created,  and  from  whose  abuse  they  should  be  shielded. 
With  regard  to  bird  and  beast  alike,  a  generous  sympathy 
has  already  been  awakened  in  their  favour  in  the  hetuts  at 
all  reflectmg  persons,  and  at  every  step  in  this  direction, 
whether  on  humanitarian  or  utilitarian  grounds,  we  nn- 
feig^edly  rejdce.  It  is  now  an  old  story  that  a  law  exists 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelly  to  animals ;  and  an  Act  has 
lately  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  sea  birds,  the  pre- 
cursor, no  doubt,  oi  other  similar  Acts  having  for  ueir 
object  the  preservation  of  innocent  and  useful  land  birds. 

We  repeat,  that  it  ought  not  to  require  any  arg^uments  to 
show  that  birds  and  other  creatures  shouM  be  protected 
from  wanton  slaughter  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
Mosaic  law,  harsh  and  severe  as  it  may  be  regarded  in  many 
respects,  enjoined  that  some  forbearance  should  be  shown 

*  [The  appeala  repeatsdl;  made  to  oonntry  ganttaoen  hi  the  rtM  and  etos- 
whsr*  to  help  to  administer  this  Act  will,  we  hope,  hafs  some  good  eSeet, 
im«a  it  can  be  "amended "—as  it  must  ba— Bd.] 
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at  snch  a  time ;  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  take  the 
hen  bird  and  its  young ;  they  were  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  its 
mother's  milk ;  thev  were  not  to  kill  the  dam  and  her 
young  in  one  day ;  they  were  in  any  wise  to  let  the  d^n  go, 
out  of  consideration  to  the  parental  love  which  would  impel 
her  to  defend  her  oflfspring.  But  our  magnanimity  does  not 
extend  to  these  lengths.  We  content  ourselves  with  feeling 
shocked  at  practices  which  are  revolting  at  once  to  the 
hmnanity  and  the  common  sense  of  the  thinking  part  of 
the  oommonity.  While  we  preach  mercy  with  our  hps,  we 
are  too  ^t  to  forget 

The  orphan  brood, 
Whose  tender  mother  hath  been  slain  in  air, 
Quitting  with  gaping  bill  her  darlings'  food. 

At  the  late  Social  Science  Congress,  the  committee 
appointed  to  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
close  season  for  the  preservation  of  our  indigenous  animals 
spoke  highly  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  Sea  Birds 
Preservation  Act,  and  recommended  that  similar  protection 
^onld  be  at  once  extended  to  wild  fowl  of  all  sorts,  expressing 
a  hope  at  the  same  time  that  by  degrees  other  classes  of 
birds  would  meet  with  the  like  favourable  consideration.  It 
must  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  wildfowl  are  perfectly 
harmless,  and  of  great  value  as  articles  of  food.  We  do  not, 
however,  stop  here.  Our  belief  is  that  birds  of  all  kinds 
contribute  more  or  less  to  the  sustentation  of  man,  to  the 
promotion  of  his  interests,  or  the  increase  of  his  pleasures, 
ttirectly  or  indirectly.  If  this  be  so,  it  seems  unwise  to  draw 
the  line  between  birds  usually  considered  articles  of  food  and 
those  that  are  not  so  esteemed.  The  distinction  no  doubt 
exists;  but  it  is  a  distinction  which  a  higher  and  clearer 
view  mast  tend  to  abolish,  and  which  our  Legislature  would 
do  well  to  cease  to  recognise  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Oar  opinion  is  that  preservation  should  be  the  rale,  and 
not  the  exception.  Would  that  there  were  more  cities  of 
refuge  like  "Waterton's  park  at  Walton  Hall ! 

It  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  asserted  that,  taking  one  species 
with  another,  birds  in  this  country  are  steadily  decreasmg  in 
number.  Many  causes  are  at  work — some  that  follow  neces- 
sarily upon  agricultural  progress,  and  others  that  arise  from 
the  selfishness  and  ignorance  of  man.  High  farming  prevails 
mooe  and  more,  invading  and  extinguishing  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth.  Miles  of  hedgerows  disappear  altogether,  and 
the  hedges  that  remain  are  no  longer  sufiered  to  run  wild; 
while  nooks  and  comers  that  produced  formerly  tangled 
masses  of  furze  and  broom  and  briar,  are  stubb^  up  and 
cultivated.  Thus  the  haunts  and  nesting-places  of  many 
birds  are  destroyed,  and  the  qoiet  and  seclusion  so  necessary 
in  the  breeding  season  are  hardly  to  be  secured.  Again, 
progress  of  another  kind  affects  mdirectly  the  increase  of 
some  species  of  birds.  The  means  of  transport  for  the  most 
pmshable  articles  of  food  are  now  so  perfect,  that  thousands 
of  birds — ^lorks  and  wood-pigeons,  fieldfares  and  plovers 
— ^find  their  way  into  the  markets  of  our  lai^e  towns ;  and 
^g8  of  all  sorts — those  of  the  jackdaw  and  rook  often  under 
the  name  of  plovers'  eggs — form  a  regular  article  of  trade. 
Add  to  this  that  live-biM  catching  is  the  regular  and  recog- 
nised occupation  of  large  numbers  of  persons.  Glangs  of 
marauders  go  about  the  country  with  call-birds,  and  nets, 
and  birdlime,  and  carry  off  cages  full  of  song  birds.  Bat, 
worst  of  all,  in  almost  every  small  town,  and  in  many 
villages,  there  is  a  professional  bird-stufier,  only  too  well 
known  to  the  gardeners,  gamekeepers,  and  poachers  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  consequence  is  that  tne  moment  any 
bird  a  little  rarer  than  ordinary  is  discovered,  he  is  pursued 
and  shot,  the  exploit  of  course  being  duly  chronicled  in 
the  local  newspaper.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  i»i'agraphs 
of  the  following  description  P 

"Rasa  avis. — ^A  fine  specimen  of  the  golden  eagle  hae  just 
been  shot  in  this  quarter  of  l^e  county.  It  was  first  seen 
on  Saturday  last  by  oar  respected  townsman,  Dr.  Gowke, 
hovearing  over  the  eteadj  flats  near  the  beach,  as  if  on  the 
look  oat  for  rabbits,  which  are  unfortunately  so  plentiful  in 
tht^  locality.     Mr.  Dunderhead,  the  gamekeeper  at  Brent- 


ham,  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  rare  visitant 
that  had  appealed  so  suddenly,  was  not  long  in  begging 
him.  We  believe  that  the  bird  was  a  splendid  specimen  <» 
the  eagle  tribe,  and  had  great  breadth  of  wing.  It  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Church-street,  where  it 
may  be  seen,  and  its  rarity  makes  it  well  worthy  of  a  visit 
by  naturalists." 

Now,  from  the  causes  which  we  have  mentioned  above, 
and  for  other  reasotis  which  might  be  named,  it  is  true,  we 
fear,  that  oar  birds  are  in  the  aggregate  decreasing,  and 
that  Mr.  Knapp  was  right  when  he  said,  in  his  "  Jounud  of  a 
Naturalist,"  tnat  "an  ornithological  list  made  no  longer  ago 
than  the  days  of  Elizabeth  would  present  the  names  of 
•  multitudes  now  alien  to  oar  shores.  Well  might  Hood 
exclaim, 

Too  many  a  lovely  race  razed  qnlte  away 
Hath  left  large  gaps  in  life  and  hnman  loving. 

In  conclusion,  we  trust  that  our  readers,  although  some 
of  them  may  be  mere  utilitarians,  will  excuse  us  for  making 
a  few  short  remarks  in  a  somewhat  more  sentimental  vein 
than  that  in  which  we  have  hitherto  indulged.  Of  all  the 
creatures  that  surround  us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
there  are  none  which  so  early  and  so  constantly  engage  the 
attention  of  most  of  us  as  birds.  It  was  well  observed  by 
the  late  Bishop  Stanley  that  in  these  islands  fish  are  only 
occasionally  visible  to  us,  that  quadrupeds  are  few  in  kind^ 
but  that  birds  of  a  variety  of  species  are  numerous,  and  for 
ever  soliciting  our  notice.  Be  our  powers  of  observation 
ever  so  feeble,  we  cannot  take  a  walk  in  the  countiy  without 
being  struck  by  their  wonderful  instincts,  their  perfect 
adaptation  to  their  modes  of  life,  the  symmetry  of  their 
forms,  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  or  the  chaiin  of  their 
songs. 

Ilien,  again,  the  migration  of  birds  is  a  standing  miracle 
in  itself.  And  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  ornithology 
is  a  study  of  any  great  difficulty,  all  that  is  required  for  its 
mastery  being  a  quick  eye,  a  tolerable  ear,  and  a  constant 
habit  of  loving  observation.  In  the  place  of  that  perp>etnal 
persecution  and  destruction  of  birds  which  we  have  so 
often  to  witness  in  dumb  despair,  the  aim  of  all  of  us  ought 
to  be  to  cherish  and  encourage  them  as  asefol  helpmates 
and  fisuniliar  friends.  Were  tney  only  unmolested,  many  of 
them  would  become  in  time  as  trustful  and  tame  as  the 
gulls  on  the  South  Stack  Rock  near  Holyhead,  which,  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Trinity  House,  are  never  allowed  to  be 
disturbed  in  the  breeding  season.  As  you  walk  among 
them,  they  sit  on  their  eggs  or  attend  to  their  young  with- 
out any  symptom  of  apprehension,  a  sight  tlum  which  we 
know  none  more  interesting  and  delightful.  Our  sym- 
ptthies  lie  entirely  with  lu*.  Ruskin,  who  last  year,  at 
Orford,  thus  expressed  himself :  "  And  I  even  will  risk 
incurring  your  ridicule  by  confessing  one  of  my  fondeet 
dreams,  that  I  may  succeed  in  making  some  of  you  English 
youths  like  better  to  look  at  a  bird  than  to  snoot  it ;  and 
even  desire  to  make  wild  creatures  tame,  instead  of  tame 
creatures  wild."  Here  is  the  true  attitude  of  the  poetic  mind, 
and  here  the  gentle  disposition  of  "  Nature's  kind  inqui- 
sitor ; "  and  while  we  think  of  him  we  are  reminded  in  these 
war  times  of  the  touching  words  of  another  poet  of  kindred 
mind  to  Ruskin,  and  one  "  whose  soul  was  like  a  star  and 
dwelt  apart." 

I  beard  a  thousand  blended  notes, 

While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined, 
In  that  (weet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 

Bring  sad  thonghts  to  the  mind. 
To  her  fair  works  did  Natnie  link 

The  human  sonl  that  through  me  ran ; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  tliiuk    ' 

What  man  has  made  of  man. 
The  birds  around  me  hopp'd  and  play'd ; 

Tbelr  thoughts  I  cannot-measnie ; 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  made, 

It  seem'd  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

h2 
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KB.  DASWIK  AND  HIS  CBITICS. 

Bt  R.  A.  N. 

The  histoiy  of  every  branch  of  human  thought  offers  number- 
less examples  of  the  penalty  which  his  feUows  inflict  upon 
that  contumelious  individual  who  presumes  to  tread  for  a 
moment  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  invites  others  to 
follow  his  erring  steps.    The  penalty  has  assumed  various 
forms,  according  to  tne  degree  of  civilisation  attained  at  the 
instant  by  the  mass  of  his  judges,  and  has  ranged  from  a 
fearful  death  with  all  the  accessories  of  savagery  to  simply 
a  well-bred  shmgging  of  the  shoulders,  elon^tion  of  the 
oonntenance,or  strong  contraction  of  the  "snarlmg  muscles." 
As  £ar  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  that  elevation  of  the 
human  shoulders  is  an  act  of  erpression  peculiar  to  man, — 
and  even  of  man  in  his  higher  development,  for  we  have 
never  observed  it  among  savages, — and  would  seem  to  be 
concurrent  with  a  generally  temperate  frame  of  mind  as  far 
as  the  fiercer  passions  are  concerned  towards  those  who 
offend  against  onr  principles  of  thought,  of  religion,  or  of 
morals.    None  but  a  shoiUder-shrugging  period  could  have 
produced,  or  allowed  for  a  moment  to  exist,  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Darwin;   and  yet,  judging  from  the  acerbity  of  a 
portion  of  the  human  race  whose  attributes  have  not  yet 
attained  the  normal  level  of  those  of  the  species,  canni- 
balism, in  its  widest  form,  including  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  flesh,  such 
as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Tehmic  Court  of  Westphalia,  the 
Venetian  Council  of  Ten,  and  all  other  close  corporations 
of  assassixis,  has  not  yet  been  quite  eliminated  fh)m  the  race. 
Thomas  of  Torquemada,  Judge  Jefferies,  and  the  scores  of 
princes,  lawgivers,  and  ecdesiastics  who  have  feasted  on 
human  agony  because  they  had  the  inherent  energy  of  dis- 
position to  direct  the  canmbal  propensities  of  human  nature 
mto   the  diamnel  which    dehghted   them,   are   probably 
instances  either  of  "arrested  development"  or  of  "rever- 
sion," and  if  we  had  their  skulls  before  us  we  ought  to 
recognise  the  prognathous  jaw,   the  prominent  canines, 
and   other   pomts  of  correlation  between   their  physical 
structure  and  mental  attributes  I    Robespierre  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  latest  historical   types  we   nave  of  cannibal 
man.    Yet  in  this  miserable  wretch  abject  terror  was  the 
chief  incentive  to  his  atrocities.    It  is  likely  that  in  any 
country  at  the  present  moment,  given  the  conditions,  indi- 
viduals would  nse  to  the  surface  who  in  their  own  proper 
persons  would  combine  all  the  ferocity  of  the  most  savage 
animals  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  civilised  man.    This  is 
amply  proved  by  onr  records  of  crime ;  and  those  to  whom 
the  troglodytes  of  our  great  cities  are  well  known  could  point 
to  persons  who  want  only  opportunity  to  distinguish  tnem- 
selves.    The  sum  of  development  has  no  doubt  obtained  in 
the  direction  of  humanity,  and  these,  which  may  now  be 
called  its  abnormal  parts,  are  reduced  by  the  power  of  society 
rather  to  instructive  examples  of  what  was,  than  to  be  con- 
sidered expressive  of  a  large  element  of  potential  canni- 
balism.   In  the  higher  ran&  of  society  now,  and  among 
those  who  have  attained  to  some  mental  cnltnre,  these 
examples  are  far  more  rare  than  in  the  middle  ages.    Then 
the  advanced  classes  seemed  to  produce  the  greatest  numbers 
of  them,  just  because  history  recorded  only  the  character 
and  acts  of  the  politically  or  socially  promment  members ; 
but  had  we  any  of  the  rigid  statistical  evidence  now  obtain- 
able, and  had  it  been  the  custom  to  record  in  literature  the 
habits,  crimes,  and  virtues  of  the  lower  strata,  and  had 
writers  seen  the  importance  of  studying  every  phase  of 
human  life,  as  Mayhew  and  others  have  in  this  generation, 
a  niiass  of  evidence  wonld  have  been  forthcoming  to  show 
how  the  ferocious  persecutors  who  live  in  the  annals  of 
history  bore  no  great  disproportion  to  their  representatives 
lower   in   the  social  scale.      What   little   evidence   early 
historians  and  Uterory  persons  have  left  us  in  regard  to  this 
proportion  is  in  favour  of  a  wider  spread  "  cannib^sm  "  than 
we  find  now.    A  bishop  might  with  his  own  hands  have 
stirred  the  fire  which  oonsumed  the  palpitating  vitals  of  the 


heretic,  but  thonsands  danced  aronnd  the  stake  with  firantie 
exhibitions  of  fierce  delight  no  less  sickening  than  may  be 
witnessed  at  this  day  among  many  savage  tribes.  This  was 
a  holiday  spectacle  u>r  them,  given  by  their  rulers  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  same  animal  instinct  which  inspired  both  the 
priests  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  devotees.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  a  modem  execution  will  have  noticed  that  the 
preoalent  impression  is  that  of  horror,  and  that  in  a  vast 
multitude  there  ore  fewer  countenances  and  fewer  voices  to 
betr^  actual  ei\joyment  of  the  scene.  The  singular  instinct 
which  leads  uncultivated  men  to  look  with  interest  npon 
death  is  very  marked  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  we 
have  seen  a  troop  of  wild  horses  contemplating  the  death 
agonies  of  one  of  their  number ;  and  this  form  of  sympathy 
brings  most  of  the  8f>ectators  to  a  modem  BcaffohL  There 
they  exhibit  the  morbid  interest  common  to  all  ontatored 
minds,  but  Uttle  of  the  wild  exultation  which  we  know  to 
have  marked  the  executions  of  historic  periods,  and  to 
obtain  at  the  religiolu  and  other  immolations  of  barba- 
rians. 

For  many  centuries,  as  human  progress  dragged  its  slow- 
length  along,  it  was  not  possible  to  breathe  any  opinion  that 
touched  the  religion,  the  politics,  the  ethics,  or  the  science 
of  an  age,  without  incurring  the  chance  of  death.  "It 
moves !  was  sufficient  to  doom  Calilei  to  imprisonment, 
persecution,  and  obloquy ;  and  contemporary  cases  show  to 
what  a  len^h  persecution  will  go  in  the  defence  of  tenets 
by  no  means  universally  approved  by  cultivated  men,  and 
acknowledged  by  a  vast  number  to  be  unessential.  Of  all 
forms  of  persecution,  that  will  probably  be  the  most  per- 
sistent which  involves  a  question  of  religious  belief  But 
we  see  the  utmost  latitude  side  by  side  with  the  blindest 
bigotry,  suggestive  of  the  unequal  progress  of  development 
here  as  elsewhere. 

Let  it  be  explained  on  any  hypothesis  whatever,  no  man 
can  acquaint  himself,  even  superficially,  with  the  course  of 
modem  thought  without  finding  the  comparatively  weak 
hold  upon  cultivated  minds  of  mere  dogmatic  theology;  and 
dogmatic  science  is  in  much  the  same  predicament. 

It  may  be  expected,  as  consistent  only  with  its  traditions, 
that  the  strictly  theolo^cal  portion  of  the  community  will 
view  Mr.  Darwin's  legitimate  gnSt  npon  the  "Ori^n  of 
Species"  with  the  strongest  aversion,  for  it  is  noticeable  that 
wnerever  the  tfaeologic^  element  prevails  there  is  extreme 
reluctance  to  admit  any  relationship  between  man  and  the 
"  lower  animals."  The  dignity  of  man,  his  vast  importance 
in  the  scheme  of  creation,  nis  overwhelming  superiority,  and 
lastly,  his  derivation  by  direct  descent  from  the  most 
exalted  being  or  beings  known  to  man,  have  been  the 
cherished  foundations  of  every  system  of  faith.  It  is  too 
much  for  his  vanity  to  give  up  these,  and  regard  himself 
as  a  unit,  though  probably  the  most  important  one,  in  a 
scheme  to  which  no  such  paltry  limit  can  be  assigned !  Still, 
this  arrogance  is  but  the  result  of  a  limited  field  of  view, 
and  any  man  who  will  walk  out  of  his  own  wretched  hovel 
and  look  upon  the  face  of  nature  can  hardly  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  no  such  macrocosm  after  all.  No  doubt 
he  is,  even  in  a  very  barbarous  condition,  the  most  dominant 
of  all  animals,  and,  when  armed  with  the  we^ions  and  traps 
which  his  increasing  cunning  has  led  him  to  devise,  the 
most  ferocious  aniitiala  become  extinct  before  him.  That 
he  is,  however,  by  no  means  absolute  master  by  prescriptive 
right  of  this  common  inheritance,  the  earth,  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  large  districts  have  been  depopulated,  and 
others  made  difficult  of  settlement,  by  the  opposition  of  a 
powerful  beast  of  prey — aa  in  India  oy  the  tiger,  aad  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  by  the  wolf.  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  had  Australia  been  occupied  by  the  tiger  or  a 
courageous  species  of  wolf,  its  settlement  oy  pastoral  man 
would  have  been  impossible.  Nothing,  then,  but  the  self- 
conceit  of  man  can  account  for  the  gratuitous  assumption 
that  by  right  of  dominion  (which  he  ^lins  but  slowly,  and 
cannot  in  some  instances  maintain),  and  by  radical  essential 
difference  in  &cultie8  he  is  entitled  to  be  examined  as  ah 
initio  a  distinct  oreatioa. 
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It  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Darwin's  new  work  to  show  by  a 
vast  amount  of  collated  and  original  evidence  how  the 
relationship  between  all  organised  beings  stands,  and  the 
points  which  probably  mark  successive  departures  from 
a  lower  type  by  means  of  structural  and  sexual  selection. 
That  the  new  impulse  given  to  scientific  thought  by  what 
is  popularly  called  "  Darwinism"  has  not  excited  one-tenth 
part  of  the  acrimonious  antagonism  which  met  a  philo- 
sophical work  so  comparatively  recent  as  Locke's  "  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,"  is  probably  due  to  the 
decreasing  force  of  "  cannibalism."  Any  theological  specu- 
lation of  a  much  less  pronounced  character  would  have 
subjected  the  author  to  the  serious  enough,  but  milder, 
forms  of  fire-and-faggot  punishment  in  use  among  highly 
civilised  communities,  and  it  is  just  at  those  points  where 
Mr.  Darwin  remotely  touches  current  beliefs  that  he  incurs 
the  strongest  censure.  The  chief  position  by  which  he  thus 
makes  himself  obnoxious  to  thinkers  beyond  scientific  circles 
is  simply  this :  It  has  been  generally  held — and  the  opinion 
deserves  all  the  respect  history  can  bring  with  it — that  man 
is  a  special  work,  called  into  "being  by  an  isolated  creative 
act,  and  provided  with  faculties  so  different  in  kind  as  to 
establish  an  immeasurable  hiatus  between  him  and  other 
animals.  Mr.  Darwin  endeavours  to  show  first  that  his 
physical  structure  indicates  derivation  from  a  lower  form, 
and  next  that  his  attributes  have  their  counterpart  in  kind, 
and  can  be  recognised  by  a  patient  observer,  in  all  the  higher 
vertebrata,  and  in  many  insects.  It  is  evident  then,  say 
what  some  may  about  the  absence  of  any  conflict  between 
onr  accepted  doctrines  and  science,  that  the  historical 
records  on  which  the  former  are  founded  must  receive  a 
different  interpretation  if  the  evidence  for  "  evolution " 
becomes  generally  accepted  among  thinkers;  for,  whichever 
may  be  the  more  probable  view,  adherence  to  one  or  the 
other  will  for  the  future  set  a  distinctive  mark  upon  their 
respective  adherents,  and  create  a  wider  diveivence  than 
ever  between  the  students  of  science  and  of  theolc^. 
The  breach  will  be  not  the  less  distinct,  either,  for  Hj*. 
Darwin's  important  and  original  idea  that  the  moral 
sense  has  arisen  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  social  instincts, 
and  those  originally  of  a  selfish  tendency,  combined 
with  an  increasingly  active  intelligence.  This  neces- 
sarily strikes  at  the  root  of  the  dogmatic  part  of  theo- 
Ic^,  and  compels  man  to  accept  a  station  more  in  common 
with  other  beings  than  that  ne  has  always  arrogated  to 
himself. 

Since  "  The  Origin  of  Sjiecies" — which  felt  the  pulse  of 
the  thinking  world  and  found  it  beat  calmly  towards  ideas 
(rf  a  bold,  revolutionary  character — was  published  there  has 
been  no  adequate  answer  from  the  theological  side  to  prin- 
ciples then  plainly  foreshadowed,  and  now  in  the  "  Descent 
of  Man "  distinctly  maintained  by  a  vast  body  of  facts  and 
ingenious  reasoning.  There  seem  to  be  two  explanations 
of  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  new  view  of  man's  origin, 
token  from  the  natural-history  point,  is  not  altogether  dis- 
tasteful to  many  who  have  superadded  to  the  prcnession  and 
training  of  theology  a  love  of  science  as  an  intellectual  pur- 
suit, and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  these  form  a  publio 
opinion  of  much  influence  and  real  strength,  which  must 
have  a  positive  leaning  towards,  rather  tlum  against,  "  Dar- 
winism." Again,  to  contend  with  any  hope  of  success 
against  the  doctrine  of  "  evolution,"  it  would  be  imperative 
to  show  either  that  its  facts  were  not  true,  or  that  the 
deductions  from  them  were  unsound;  all  which  would 
demand  a  breadth  of  special  knowledge  not  inferior  to  that 
on  which  the  principles  assailed  are  based.  Theology,  then, 
is  clearly  at  a  disadvantage,  which  would  be  also  an  unfair 
one  if  the  sources  of  knowledge  were  not  equally  open  to  all. 
The  Question  is  murowed  to  this  small  issue.  Theologians 
say:  We  find  that  the  origin  of  man  has  been  clearly  pointed 
out  by  an  authority  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  question, 
and  we  are  determmed  to  abide  by  that  explanation,  and  do 
not  admit  evidence  against  it  of  equal  strength  with  that 
which  daily  determines  the  life  or  death  of  our  fellow-men. 
Mr.  Darwin  says,  on  the  other  hand :  I  am  onable  to  close 


my  intelligence  against  the  facts — isolated  and  in  chaotic 
disorder  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  now  ably  arranged 
and  correlated — ^which,  if  they  do  not  lead  in  the  direc- 
tion I  have  indicated,  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
misleading  my  understanding ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to 
think  myself  and  thousands  of  others  oxceptionally  afflicted 
with  a  kind  of  distortion  of  the  faculties,  nor  the  plan  of 
creation  so  radically  defective  as  is  implied  by  this  suggestio 
falsi  over  the  whole  range  of  its  most  accessiole  and  b^uti- 
ful  phenomena. 

If  the  rising  generation  is  to  determine  the  direction  of 
thought  for  the  next  century,  the  influence  which  thinkers 
of  the  type  represented  by  Mr.  Darwin  have  already  gained, 
leaves  it  scarcely  doubtftd  whether  the  theological  or  the 
natural  theory  will  prevail  in  the  "  struggle  for  existence  " 
which  the  two  have  been  sufiering  ever  since  Geology  un- 
folded the  history  of  the  earth.  Men  of  no  more  than 
middle  age  can  remember  when  those  visionary  beings, 
with  hammer  and  pickaxe,  gathered  round  to  stare  at  a 
fossil  bone,  trom  which  comparative  anatomy  undertook, 
and  with  saocess,  to  reconstruct  the  whole  animal,  were 
regarded  as  little  better  than  dangerous  lunatics.  Yet  no 
great  harm  can  be  traced  to  their  innocent  diggings ;  and 
perhaps  the  time  may  be  measured  by  a  few  decades  when 
it  will  be  found  no  more  difficult  or  dangerous  to  talk  about 
our  arboreal  ancestry,  than  it  is  now  of  hairy  elephants 
and  tropical  species  of  v^etation  in  high  latitudes,  of  pre- 
historic man,  and  many  other  accepted  truths  of  scientifio 
inquiry. 

But  how  do  the  experts  in  science  themselves  receive  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  P  Their  first  consideration  is — ^Is  it  one 
which  offers  a  safe  philosophical  explanation ;  one  that'  can 
be  relied  on  to  advance  on  secure  ground  the  thought 

Skthering  fast  aroujid  this  and  cogoE^  snbjectsP  When 
r.  Darwin's  claim,  on  the  proposal  of  a  member,  to  admis- 
sion into  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  France,  was  before 
that  body,  it  was  not  a  question  how  much  or  how  little 
theology  was  or  might  be  affected  by  "evolution,"  but 
simply  whether  this  broad  systematic  effort  to  penetrate 
into  tne  laws  of  the  organic  kingdom  was  in  accordance  with 
scientific  canons ;  and  here  no  little  dogmatism  was  shown, 
all  the  more  singular  because  France  has  often  been  first 
and  boldest  in  giving  to  the  world  heterodox  speculations  in 
every  field  of  human  inquiry,  and  has  scorned  the  timidity 
both  of  English  and  German  workers.  The  fact  that  the 
"  Origin  of  Species "  has  been  translated  into  at  least 
seven  European  languages,  shows  how  great  an  attraction  it 
has  for  intellectual  men  of  all  nations;  and  its  influence  may 
be  distinctly  seen  in  the  writings  of  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Professor  Huxley,  Mr.  "Wallace,  and  numerous  others  who 
command  the  almost  unlimited  confidence  of  the  scientifio 
world.  Even  Professor  Owen,  who  leads  the  healthy  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Darwin's  conclusions,  has,  more  than  onoe, 
expressed  himself  unable  to  interpret  structural  analogies 
and  gradations  without  some  assistance  from  the  main 
principles  of  evolution.  More  than  ten  years  ought  to 
have  sufficed  to  have  produced  an  answer  as  systematically 
constructed  as  the  doctrine,  if  serious  opposition  had  been 
intended ;  yet,  so  far  from  this,  many  of  the  older  chiefs  of 
science  have  ranged  themselves  under  its  banner,  and  men 
who  are  rising  into  vacant  positions  come  with  Darwin's 
principles  in  one  hand,  and  Huxley's  biological  conclusionB 
in  the  other ;  and,  whatever  betide,  these  recruits  will  give 
the  colour  to  the  scientific  opinion  of  the  next  generation. 
Moreover,  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  have 
come  from  quarters  where  opposition,  or  at  least  silence^ 
might  have  been  expected.  The  alarm  created  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  class  whose  general  culture  entitles  them  to 
respect,  though  they  may  oe  quite  ignorant  of  the  philoso- 
phical aspects  of  Natural  History,  gradually  diminished, 
but  has  partially  revived  on  the  dose  application  to  man 
himself  of  the  parts  of  the  problem  wnich  then  cast  a 
stronger  light  tnan  had  hitherto  been  shown  upon  his 
ultimate  derivation.  Whether  we  regard  the  question  as 
one  purely  scientific,  or  as  a  subject  for  popular  discussion 
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— and  the  popnlar  mind  has  not  jet  even  secnrely  grasped 
the  main  mcts — the  growing  interest  taken  in  it  by  men  of 
sound  habits  of  thought,  and  the  adhesion  of  so  many  tried 
champions  in  the  fiekl  of  science  itself,  will  eTentoaUy  not 
only  render  it  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  future,  but  pos- 
ahly  cast  it  into  some  form  within  the  comprehension  of,  and 
not  so  shocking  to,  the  "  popnlar "  mind.  We  may  again 
refer  to  the  case  of  Geology  as  a  ground  for  this  belief. 
Thongh  the  actoal  steps  of  the  inquiry  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  being  appreciated  by  the  popular  understanding, 
thousands  who  received  the  first  discoveries  with  horror, 
now  accept  the  modification  of  the  earth's  history  which 
does  least  violence  to  records,  and  was  actually  first  pro- 
posed by  a  body  of  teachers  to  whom  the  necessity  of  a 
nuld  compromise  became  every  dav  more  apparent ;  while 
the  rest,  without  straining  any  intellectual  or  moral  muscle, 
quietly  acquiesced,  because  the  nuyority  of  mankind  are 
raally  less  tenacious  of  their  opinions  than  they  imagine, 
and  above  all  things  prefer  ease  to  controversy,  especially 
when  it  may  involve  an  internal  conflict,  and  stir  up  the  dust 
which  overlies  the  greatest  part  of  their  knowledge.  The 
passivity  of  a  mass  of  this  kind  is  the  soil  into  wnich  the 
strongest  roots  of  a  new  hypothesis  descend,  and  its  after 
growth  is  not  easily  shaken. 

We  have  derived  considerable  amosement  within  the  last 
few  weeks  from  reading  the  criticisms  of  the  press.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have  been  quite  inadequate  to 
the  subject.  Generally  they  have  misunderstood  the  main 
propositions,  and  have  too  often  selected  the  weakest  case  on 
which  these  depend  for  examination,  with  what  must  have 
been  a  wilful  neglect  of  the  strong  case  or  illustration,  though 
the. two  were  side  by  side.  Such  criticism  is  worthless,  if 
not  palpably  dishonest,  but  is  nevertheless  taken  for  gospel 
hj  uioee  simple  souls  who  swear  by  their  "  paper,  as  a 
Qiinese  by  his  Joss.  After  this,  they  never  dream  of  read- 
ing the  book.  Do  they  not  know  aU  about  it  from  the  able 
review  in  the  "  Jupiter  Tonans  "  of  yesterday  P  Ah,  and  do 
they  not  go  in  the  pride  of  their  new-found  erudition  and 
disconrse  of  "Mr  Darwin's  ingenious  theoiy;  a  beantifnl 
speculation,  my  dear  sir,  but  in  my  opinion  veiy  unsound, 
very," — and  so  on,  usque  ad  nauseam  ?  They  are  quite  con- 
tent to  live  on  the  alms-basket,  and  generously  cast  a  few  of 
the  stale  cmmbs  to  a  less  learned  dog.  There  were  several 
types  of  criticisms — the  jocose,  which  regarded  man  (after 
Darwin)  as  an  improved  jeUy  fish  or  a  leathery  sack,  which, 
if  it  could  express  any  desire  in  the  matter,  would  rather  not 
be  raised  by  selection,  natural  or  sexual,  to  the  condition 
of  an  immediate  proKenitor  of  man :  the  pompous,  which 
regarded  the  "  painful  improbability  "  and  "  disastrous  in- 
fluence "  of  .such  a  speculation ;  and  after  walking  about  for 
some  time  upon  the  stilts  of  the  momentous  and  unapproach- 
able position  of  man  in  the  universe,  droned  away  in  the 
subdued  key  suggestive  of  rather  more  than  "  forty  winks  " 
in  a  comfortable  family  pew ;  and  ended  by  patting  Mr  Darwin 
on  the  back  and  assuring  him  that  he  would  be  thought 
very  highly  of  as  a  naturalist  if  he  were  not  so  wicked,  .^y 
journal  has  certainly  the  right  to  provide  whatever  kind  of 
pabulum  its  readers  are  most  ukely  to  enjoy — whether 
grapes  or  thistles — and  there  are  some  mysteries  of  journal- 
ism that  it  is  well  the  intelligent  public  should  not  know. 
It  may,  within  reasonable  linuts,  dUnte  an  author's  proposi- 
tions, should  these  be  too  abstruse  for  the  million ;  it  mav 
without  limit  indulge  in  illustrations  of  its  own  view,  which 
are  nothing  to  the  point,  and  drag  in  the  names  of  writers 
from  Plato  downwards  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun;  it  may  wander  into  a  pleasantly 
anecdotic  reg^ion  of  its  own,  and  excite  a  prurient  curiosity 
by  peeping  from  behind  the  veil  at  the  questions  "into 
which  it  declines  to  follow  the  author."  It  may  do  many 
more  things  which  may  be  customary  or  even  justifiable, 
though  hardly  creditable ;  but  on  what  principle  can  a  wil- 
ftal  misstatement  of  almost  every  important  position  be 
defended?  Is  it  fair  to  set  in  inverted  commas  that  which 
the  author  never  wrote,  and  to  quote  in  italics  that  which  he 
did  not  BO  emphasise ;  to  apprqiriate  pages  of  his  text  and 


write  it  down  (incorrectly)  as  if  it  came  from  the  critic's 
pen ;  to  select  and  point  oat  as  the  strongest  proofs  he  has 
to  offer  those  which  are  only  secondary,  and  to  hide  those  on 
which  the  whole  argpiment  rests ;  and  present  this  garbled, 
mangled,  and  heterogeneous  mass  to  the  victimised  reader 
as  a  compendium  of  the  doctrine  which  he  will  find  in  the 
work  P  Such  criticism  is  a  delusion !  We  are  doubtful  of 
the  general  expedient  of  attadiing  the  name  d  the  critic  to 
the  review  of  a  work ;  bat  it  was  to  be  noticed  that  the 
journals  which  adhere  to  this  rule  refirained  from  making 
the  misstatements  and  taking  the  liberties  indicated,  while 
those  which  shelter  the  reviewer  under  the  editorial  aegii 
were  almost  without  exception  guilty.  Who  is  benefited  by 
such  criticism  F  It  pays  the  reader  the  compliment  of  being 
either  an  ignoramus  or  a  fool.  Should  he,  oeing  possessed 
of  ordinaiy  intelligence,  afterwards  read  the  work,  he  will 
feel  that  his  common  sense  has  been  trifled  with  and  his 
judgment  entrapped.  If  wanting  in  ordinary  intelligence, 
there  is  no  harm  done  in  letting  hun  stick  fast  in  the  paddle 
whereunto  he  has  been  beguiled.  Our  "  popular "  sdence 
is  in  a  bad  way  in  another  direction!  We  need  only  look  at 
the  "  versions  "  of  foreign  works  which  have  been  recently 
naturalised  by  a  process  something  like  the  following :  A 
work  of  known  ability  is  taken  in  hand,  translated,  ana  pub- 
lished, with  an  introduction  iu  which  reference  to  the  real 
author  is  made  as  to  one  to  whom  the  translator  is  under 
"  great  obligations."  In  the  next  edition  it  is  issued  with 
the  name  of  the  original  writer  fading  further  into  the  dim 
distance,  and  by-and-bv  we  have  it  in  a  form  calcolated  to 
mislead  the  tyro  entirely  as  to  its  true  aathorship— 

Bio  T08  Don  yoUs  mdlificatis  tfrnl 

And  it  has  further  been  argued  that  even  this  popular 
science — appropriated  as  it  is,  and  for  the  most  part  then  in 
a  very  slovenly  way — begets  a  taste  in  young  minds  for  better 
things,  and  therefore  does  no  harm.  Singular  fallacy !  But 
when  there  is  so  mach  systematic  cropping  with  weeds  it 
would  seem  UHcless  to  point  out  a  thistle  nere  and  there.  But 
there  are  graver  considerations  than  the  obfuscation  of  a  few 
minds,  and  the  deception  of  many  more.  Mr  Darwin  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  to  be  exercising  a  great  influence  on  the 
direction  of  thought,  and  that  is  said  to  be  of  a  "disint^rat- 
ing"  nature.  One  critic  says  plaintively  that,  if  he  will  only 
leave  unshaken  the  foundations  of  our  beliefs,  he  will  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  him  in  his  beautiful  speculations,  and  dance  to 
any  tune  he  Ukes  to  play  for  us  out  of  the  harmonies  of 
creation.  Our  "  beliefs"  are  indeed  reduced  to  pale,  shiver- 
ing ghosts,  if  to  keep  life  in  them  we  must  interdict  the 
study  of  questions  concerning  the  position  of  man  among 
hia  fellow-creatures,  and  of  those  sympathies  which  increase 
with  civilisation,  though  so  feeble  in  the  savage.  Let  us 
even  suppose  that — Darwinism  being  accepted — the  founda- 
tions of  theology  are  serionsly  threatened.  Has  it  not  in 
itself  the  robur  et  ces  triplex  of  authority,  and  are  not  its 
champions  possessed  of  better  weapons  than  misrepresenta- 
tion P  YThen  one  man  is  honestly  following  out  the  track  of 
those  suggestions  from  surrounding  things  presented  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  and  in  some  d^ree  dimly  felt  by  the  dullest, 
is  it  not  open  to  another  to  meet  him  on  the  common  ground, 
and  offer  as  good  or  a  better  explanation  of  this  large  bod^ 
of  facts,  with  their  significant  connecting  links,  than  IiU' 
Darwin  does  P  "  Artilcial  principles  of  authority "  and 
ex  cathedrd  denunciations  are  the  least  likely  of  all  to  prevail 
with  the  class  of  mind  which  recognises  in  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution  an  intelligible  formula,  applicable  to  those 
inquiries  which  are  entirely  within  the  province  of  modem 
philosophic  investigation,  but  have  received  no  more  light 
trom,  and  were  not  more  contemplated  by,  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  than  astronomy  or  chemistry.  And  this  maybe 
the  reason  that  theology  finds  no  answer  to  Mr  Darwin. 
It  must  then  carry  the  contest  into  the  enemies'  camp,  and 
depend  upon  the  carnal  weapons  of  philosophy — ^which  are 
not  wanting.  It  has  been  frankly  admitted  by  the  author 
that  many  portions  of  his  evidence  are  not  at  present  in  the 
rigorous  form  necessary  to  complete  demonstration,  and 
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this  applies  to  seznal  Beleoti<m  generally,  and  Bpedally  to 
the  aeoondary  sexual  characters  of  all  orders  and  genera. 
Mr  Wallace,  a  man  of  all  others  most  ctqiable  of  examining 
the  work  of  Mr  Darwin,  has  indicated  these  debatable 
paints  in  the  Academy  ot  March  15th,  and  those  of  onr 
readers  who  care  to  r«Etd  competent  criticism  can  refer  to  it. 
It  may  bo  remarked,  however,  that  Mr  Wallace  entertains  a 
Tiew  of  sexual  characters  which  must  lead  him  to  differ 
from  Mr  Darwin  on  some  of  the  questions  which  may  at 
present  be  left  open. 

That  which  has  given  greatest  offence  to  two  at  least  of 
Mr  Darwin's  critics  is  the  comparison  drawn  between  the 
mental  fiftcnlties  of  man  and  other  vertebrates,  and  even  inver- 
tebrates.  These  gentlemen  appear  to  be  entiidy  unaware  of 
the  extent  and  high  authority  of  the  literature  on  that  part  of 
the  nibjeot  whion  has  appeared  within  the  present  century. 
We  cannot  bdieve  either  that  they  have  k^t  and  obiervid 
any  animals.    All  mankind  act  invariably  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  no  distinction  in  kind — we  are  prepared  to 
admit  one  of  donee — ^between  an  animal's  way  of  thinking 
and  our  own.    If  in  a  single  instance  it  can  'be  shown  that 
a  dog,  for  exaiapie,  acts  upon  its  experience  and  attains  the 
same  result  by  preoisely  the  same  means  we  should  use, 
there  will  be  no  conclusion  possible  but  of  an  identity  of 
mental  process.    And  how  easy  would  it  be  to  fill  a  volume 
with  Bach  cases !    Every  lover  of  animals  has  a  score  ot 
them  at   his  fingers'  ends.     We  would   respectfully  ask 
those  two  critics  whether  they  ever  drove  a  horse  or  shot 
over  a  retriever.    If  they  have,  did   they  ever  whip  the 
horse  to  make  him  go  faster,  or  soothe  him  when  excited  P  or 
did  they  turn  to  the  retriever's  watchflil  face,  and  with  one 
word  of  command  release  the  suppressed  ener^  to  dash  off 
and  recover  one  by  one  the  dead  oirds,  as  OEU-emlly  marked 
where  they  fell  by  the  inferior  as  by  the  superior  animal  P 
If  they  have  done  any  of  these  thmgs,  the  n-Tiinml  must 
either  nave  been  very  reasonable,  or  the  man  very  unreason- 
able !    It  is  remarkable  that  men  who  show  the  marks  of - 
culture  otherwise  should  be  so  hide-bound  in  their  opinions 
on  a  subject  the  evidence  for  which  is  always  before  their 
eyes.    It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  crediting  them  with 
uiat  inordinate  kind  of  self-esteem  which  would  oestride  the 
world  Uke  a  Colossus,  and  expect  more  humble  creatures  to 
crawl  under  its  huge  legs,  andpeep  about  to  find  themselves 
dishwonrable  graves  !    The  Spaniard  says  to  the  traveller, 
"  I  will  not  give  yon  the  mule  with  easiest  paces,  but  2a  mas 
raeional" — the  most  intelligent. 

We_  have  referred  only  to  the  most  serious  of  the  sins  ot 
onuBsion  and  commission  in  the  current  criticisms  of  "  The 
Descent  of  Man."  Bibaldry,  as  weak  as  it  is  useless,  is  not 
worth  notice.  The  pastime  of  throwing  dirt  may  be  agree- 
able to  some,  but  is  undignified.  To  write  an  author  down 
infidel  is  the  last  shift  m  all.  Nothing  more  clearly  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Darwin's  than  the 
inoompetenqy  of  the  leading  journals  to  deal  intelligently  and 
fcirly  with  a  subject  somewhat  beyond  their  ordinary  expe- 
rioice;  and  those  who  have  reaa  both  the  work  and  the 
opinions  of  the  press  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  the  die- 
pn^wrtion  between  the  one  and  the  other. 


TEX  SKOLISH  SALHOIT  USHEBI^  BILL. 

Tm  Bill  brought  before  Parliament  by  Mr  Dodds  for  the 
amendment  of  onr  salmon-fishery  legislation,  is  the  result  of 
the  inqniry  held  by  the  Select  Committee  appointed  for  that 
{nirpose  on  the  finlnre  of  the  Gbvemment  BiH  two  sessions 
nnoe.  That  BiU  failed  entirely  in  touching  the  great  evil  of  all 
with  which  the  fisheries  are  bnrthened,  viz.,  the  obstmotions 
caused  by  weirs.  It  contained  several  very  good  provisions, 
no  donbt,  but,  inasmuch  as  these  would  be  comparatively 
^neless  if  the  salmon  remained  shut  out  from  their  proper 
■pawning  grounds,  it  was  felt  that  no  such  modicum  of 
legiBlation  could  be  accepted,  particularly  as  it  would  pro- 
bably be  many  years  before  any  other  Act  could  be  obtained. 


The  BiU  was  therefore  withdrawn,  an  inquiry  held,  and  the 
present  Bill  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  ol  that  inquiry, 
though  in  one  or  two  instances,  perhaps,  it  does  not  quite 
coincide  with  the  opinions  put  forth  in  the  report  on  that 
inquiry,  llie  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  clauses  are  definition 
clauses.  The  4th  clause  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Stato 
power  to  alter  and  re-combine  fishery  districts ;  the  5th  to 
nominate  the  persons  who  are  to  act  as  members  of  the  first 
board  of  conservators  of  a  district  so  altered — an  undesirable 
power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Gk>veinment  as  we  think. 
Clause  6  provides  for  the  election  of  conservators,'  who  are 
to  be  restricted  to  6,  12,  or  18  in  number,  one-third  of 
whom  retire  yearly.  Clanse  7  provides  that  the  qualifi- 
cation for  a  conservator's  office  shall  be  that  -ne  be 
either  owner  of  a  several  fishery,  or  a  payer  of  license  duty 
— conditions  which  would  exclude  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able members  of  the  existing  boards.  8  lays  down  the 
method  of  election,  the  notice  to  be  given  of  it,  &c.  9  is  a 
very  important  clause,  and  has  caused  loud  expressions 
of  disapproval  from  nearly  every  existing  board  of  con- 
servators; it  pronounces  on  the  qualifications  of  electors. 
Electors,  who  are  to  voto  for  members  of  the  board,  are  to  be 
persons  who  have  paid  licence  duty  and  fishery  improve- 
ment rate — the  number  of  votes  which  each  shall  have  to 
be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  licence-duty  paid,  np  to 
the  number  of  four  votes.  The  electors  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  wards,  an  upper  and  lower  one;  the  lower  ward 
to  consist  of  tidal  fishermen,  and  the  upper  of  those  who 
have  fished  by  licence  in  the  upper  waters.  10  describes 
how  the  nomination  papers  are  to  be  filled  and  given  in,  &o. 
11  the  same  as  to  voting  papers.  12  empowers  the  chair- 
man to  cast  np  the  votos  and  to  certify  as  to  who  are 
elected.  18  imposes  penalties  on  the  chairman  for  not 
collecting  votes,  and  on  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any 
corrupt  practices  in  reference  to  the  voting  papers,  Ac. 

14  arranges  how  the  board  is  to  conduct   its   Dusiness. 

15  gives  to  the  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Home 
Office,  the  power  to  vary  licence  duties.  16  repeals  the  first 
schedule  of  the  Act  of  1865,  and  defines  how  the  imposition 
of  new  licence-duties  shall  be  authenticated.  17  regulates 
the  method  in  which  licences  on  movable  nets  shall  be 
employed,  so  as  to  confine  them  each  to  one  net  or  the  use  of 
the  net  to  one  set  of  fishermen ;  the  object  being  to  prevent 
one  licence  being  used  to  cover  more  than  is  really  intended. 
18  authorises  the  levy  of  an  improvement  rate  when 
charges  are  required  for  works  of  general  utility ;  these  are 
not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year  25  per  cent,  of  the  licence 
duty  paid  by  each  person.  19  gives  to  the  board  the  power 
to  mortgage  the  licence-duties  for  the  purpose  of  defhiying 
extraordinary  charges.  20  repeals  the  18th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1861,  and  the  24th  of  1865,  which  give  to  the  Home 
Office  the  power  of  varying  the  close  seasons,  &o. ;  and  it 
gives  to  the  board  the  power  to  make  bye-laws,  to  alter  close 
seasons,  to  determine  the  description  and  character  of  nets 
as  regturds  length,  size,  and  mesh — also  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  using  the  same ;  to  vary  the  rates  of  licence 
duties,  to  determine  the  form  and  method  in  which  the 
licences  shall  be  issued,  and  what  marks,  labels,  &c.,  shall  be 
attached  to  nete  and  boats ;  to  set  apart  resting-places  for 
salmon,  and  to  set  bounds  to  the  same ;  to  grate  head  and 
tail  races ;  to  regulate  the  modes  of  fishii^  for  sea  fish 
which  interfere  with  salmon  fisheries;  and,  in  fine,  to  make 
regulations  for  the  protection,  regulation,  and  improvement 
of  the  fisheries.  21  ordains  that  such  bye-laws  shall  be 
confirmed  by  a  judge  before  they  become  law.  22,  that 
bye-laws  shall  be  open  to  inspection  for  a  month  at  least 
before  application  is  made  for  them.  28,  that  they  shall, 
when  oonnrmed,  be  printed  and  delivered  to  all  licensees. 
24,  that  when  this  is  done  they  shall  be  considered  binding 
on  all  persons.  25,  that  the  production  of  a  written  or 
printed  copy  having  on  it  the  signature  of  the  judge  and 
the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  their 
authenticity.  26  requires  that  all  secretaries  of  boards 
shall  make  an  ariTiniiJ  return  of  income  and  expenditure, 
sale  of  salmon,  &o.,  to  a  Secretary  of  State.    27  gives  power 
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to  the  commissioners  to  inqoire  into  the  legality  of  all 
artificial  obstructions,  and,  ii  snch  obstraotions  had  not 
acquired  a  legal  title  in  1861,  they  are  required  to  have  fish 
ways,  such  as  the  commissioners  may  approve — a  very  fair 
and  proper  condition,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  of  1861,  by 
repealing  all  old  Acts,  absolutely  bestowed  a  title  in  the 
pm'ority  of  weirs  which  were  previous  to  that  time  altogether 
ill^al.  28  arranges  that  if  on  inquiry  an  obstruction  be  found 
le^,  and  the  board  and  the  proprietor  cannot  agree  to  the 
form  of  fish  pass  to  be  adopted,  the  commissioners  may,  on 
being  provided  with  funds  by  the  board,  order,  the  oon- 
stmction  of  a  pass ;  compensation  for  any  injury  to  be 
obtained  in  the  same  way  ae  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Acts.  29  limits  the  interference  with  the  mill 
power  to  a  out  of  2ft.  square  in  the  head  of  the  weir,  which 
IB  to  be  compensated  for  by  raising  the  weir,  such  opening 
only  to  be  used  when  there  is  snrplns  water  runiung  to 
waste  over  the  weir — a  very  fair  condition,  and  one  which 
entirely  takes  away  the  grievance  of  an  interference  with 
mill  power,  as,  in  effect,  it  is  only  utilising  the  waste 
water,  which  is  of  no  use  to  the  miller,  the  pass  oeing  dosed 
when  the  water  is  low.  30  releases  the  proprietor  from  all 
further  liability  when  a  fish-way  has  been  certified  by  the 
commissioners,  and  imposes  peiultieB  on  any  obstruction  of 
or  interference  with  the  fish-way.  By  31,  if  it  be  thought 
desirable  to  remove  a  weir  mst^d  of  maldng  a  fish-way  to 
it,  and  the  board  cannot  arrange  the  terms  of  purchase,  &c., 
with  the  proprietor,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  make  a  pro- 
visional order  to  empower  the  board  to  put  in  force  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Acts,  to  be  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  32  gives 
the  commissioners  the  power  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of 
all  engines  used  in  Crown  fisheries.  33  declares  that  if, 
after  a  notice  of  appeal  against  a  decision  of  the  commis- 
sioners, the  appeal  be  not  proceeded  with,  a  judge  of  any  of 
the_  superior  courts  sitting  in  chambers  may  cancel  the 
notice  of  appeal.  34  makes  any  foiline  to  comply  with 
orders  by  commissioners  or  under  the  Acts  chargeable  on 
the  premises  of  the  occupier,  who  may  deduct  the  some 
from  his  rent.  35  g^ives  boards  of  conservators  power,  after  . 
seven  days'  notice,  to  enter  on  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
repairing  fish-ways,  protecting  banks  from  uiilawf i5  prac- 
tices, maintaining  or  improving  and  focUitating  l^e  pass^e 
of  fish,  &c.,  damage  to  be  recovered  as  in  the  case  of  we 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts.  36  prohibits  fishing, 
save  with  a  rod,  within  100  yards  of  a  weir.  37  provides 
for  any  necessity  which  boards  may  be  under  in  placing 
head  and  tail  races,  of  enlarging  the  channels  to  compensate 
for  loss  of  space  incident  on  their  application.  38  places 
a  penalty  on  persons  rebuilding  or  enhancing  weirs,  and 
who  omit  to  make  a  suitable  fishwav.  39  provides  for  the 
throwing  open  of  all  fixed  engines  during  the  weekly  close 
time.  40  prohibits  the  working  of  eel  weirs  between  the 
2nd  of  July  and  the  31st  of  December.  41  prohibits  the 
shooting  one  draft  net  within  30yds.  of  anotner  until  the 
other  is  landed,  and  to  make  this  prohibition  of  any  use 
the  space  should  be  at  least  lOOyda.,  or  the  time  between 
the  shooting  of  one  net  and  landmg  of  the  other  should  be 
stipulated.  42  declares  fishing  at  night  with  nets  in  the 
upper  waters  (lakes  excepted)  illegal.  43  prohibits  the 
sale  of  trout  and  char  during  the  close  season ;  a  very  use- 
ful enactment.  44  declares  penalties  on  anyone  obstruct- 
ing commissioners  and  inspectors  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties.  45  permits  apprehension  without  a  warrant  of 
persons  who  commit  offences  against  the  fishery  acts,  such 
as  poaching,  possession  of  foul  fijsh,  Ac.,  Ac.  46  gives 
to  conservators  and  bailiffs  the  right  to  traverse  the  banks 
of  rivers.  47  gives  to  water  bailiffs  or  constables  power  to 
search  persons  suspected  of  having  in  their  possession 
salmon  illegally  obtained,  or  unlawful  implements.  The 
first  schedule  prescribes  the  form  of  voting  p^)ers;  the 
second  lays  down  the  scale  of  license  duties,  m  which  we 
regret  to  find  that  it  is  proposed  to  license  otters  or  laths, 
and  cross  lines.  We  would  certainly  recommend  these  to  be 
prohibited  altogether.    The  third  schedule  gives  the  form 


of  mortgage  to  be  used  for  license  daties  and  improvemeBt 
rates. 

Snch  are  the  contents  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Bill 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons  under  Mr.  Dodd's  pro- 
tection. It  contains,  as  will  be  seen,  propoeaU  for  many 
very  valuable  enactments ;  those  relating  to  weirs  are  parti- 
cularly good,  since  they  get  for  the  salmon  fisheries  as  much 
enlargement  as  can  be  hoped  for  with  the  slightest  possible 
disturbance  of  existing  interests.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
raisiDg  any  cry  that  the  milling  power  is  threatened,  since 
nothing  is  taken  from  the  miller  which  he  could  utilise,  and 
if  his  weir  is  damaged  he  can  recover  compensation.  Some 
such  feeling  existed  amongst  millers  m  America  with 
respect  to  fish  passes,  but,  smce  they  have  seen  how  little 
water  is  required  for  them  and  that  almost  solely  during 
flood  times,  when  there  is  abundance  for  all  purposes,  we  are 
told,  in  the  latest  Qovemment  reports,  that  the  millers  have 
become  the  most  earnest  iavoaren  of  the  extension  of  fish 
culture;  and  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  case  in  this  country 
save  in  instances  (which  we  ieer  are  not  very  rare)  where 
millers  and  their  emfloySt  make  use  secretly  of  the  facili- 
ties {forded  by  their  obstructions  to  poach  the  fishery. 
Such  people,  of  course,  we  cannot  hope  to  conciliate,  anid 
the  "best  tning,  both  for  themselves  and  all  pairties,  will  be, 
by  the  employment  of  powers  similar  to  those  given  in  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts,  to  get  rid  of  them  and 
their  obstructions  by  purchase.  We  trust  that  very  little 
alteration  will  be  made  in  committee  on  the  clauses  affect- 
ing weirs.  They  can  hardly  be  amended,  and  may  easily  by 
a  fittle  inadvertent  tinkering  be  destroys!  We  have  already 
seen  what  mischief  can  be  done  in  tms  way  by  what  befel 
the  Act  of  1861  in  the  Lords.  In  respect  to  tiie  powers  given 
to  boards  to  regulate  nets,  Ac.,  tnat,  too,  is  a  desirable 
measure,  as  the  regulation  of  weirs  will  be  useless  without 
the  regulation  of  nets;  but  the  proposed  constitution  of 
the  boards  would  give  the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  netsmen  themselves  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and 
nothing  can  well  be  more  objectionable  than  this.  Instead 
of  its  being  a  step  forward  it  would  be  a  step  backward,  and 
that  a  most  fi^  one.  That  the  elective  prmciple  should  be 
applied  to  some  extent  to  boards  when  such  powers  are  to 
be  conferred,  we,  of  course,  cannot  object  to ;  out  it  should 
be  arranged  on  a  different  principle  altogeliier,  and,  what- 
ever principle  be  eventually  adopted,  the  possibility  of  the 
netting  interests  obtaining  a  preponderance  of  power  on 
the  board  should  be  most  sedulously  guarded  against.  If 
it  is  not,  then  farewell  to  any  hope  of  improvement ;  not  a 
fish  will  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  upper  waters  until 
the  open  season  is  over.  Upper  proprietors  will  then  become 
disgusted  with  the  entire  question,  and  will  tacitly  encourage 
their  dependants  to  poach  the  spawning^  fish,  and  the  whole 
matter  will  end  in  destruction  of  fisheries  and  internal  dis- 
cord. It  appears  also  to  be  a  question  whether  the  by- 
laws should  be  submitted  to  a  judge  or  to  the  consideration 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  ^provaL  Judges  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  nor,  for  the  nmtter  of  that, 
have  Secretaries  of  State  either  as  a  rula  The  question, 
however,  is  open  for  consideration ;  possibly  such  matters 
would  receive  more  prompt  attention  and  a  less  autocratic 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  a  judge.  Secretaries  of  State 
are  getting  to  be  very  high  and  mighty  people,  who  seem 
to  do  with  us  and  our  be£>ngii^  and  proceedings  pretty 
much  as  they  please ;  and  if  a  l^cretary  of  State  chooses 
to  take  a  crochet  in  his  head,  constituted  as  the  House  of 
Commons  now  is,  it  takes  a  pretty  big  cudgel  to  knock  it 
out  again.  However,  on  all  these  points  the  various  boards 
of  conservancy  have  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinions,  and  no  doubt  the  result  of  their  combined  wisdom 
will  correct  objectionable  points,  supply  omissions,  and  gene- 
rally polish  the  Bill  into  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The 
most  dangerous  phase  of  its  existence,  however,  will  be  cer- 
tain to  occur  in  the  Lords.  They  have  not  a  great  deal  to 
do  there.  This  is  not  in  the  least  a  party  question,  for 
Conservative  members  support  it,  and  Whig  members  help 
to  pass  it.    It  is  open  to  a  firee  fight ;  and  the  Lords  will 
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be  qnite  Bafe  from  any  oollision  with  the  CommonB,  and 
will  no  donbt  hammer  the  Bill  aboat  a  good  deal  among 
them,  since  many  of  them  are  large  proprietors  of  net 
fisheries.  It  cannot  be  helped,  however,  ana  the  Bill  could 
not  be  in  better  hands  than  those  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland— a  man  much  respected  by  all  parties,  of  excellent 
practical  and  business  attainments,  of  mnoh  more  than 
aven^  shrewdness  and  intelligence,  and  possessed  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  committed  to  his  charge, 
being  himself  a  large  owner  not  only  of  net  bnt  of  rod 
fisheries.  We  doubt  if  a  better  selection  could  be  made 
from  either  house  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  through  this 
rather  difficult  but  desirable  object,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  such  an  Act  will  be  the  result  that  we  may  not  need  to 
apply  to  Parliament  again  for  years  to  come. 


CBUISE  OF  THE  HTBA. 

Bt  "RINGLEADER." 

Gakobiho  may  now  be  fairly  considered  one  of  the  most 
popular  amusements  practised  in  this  coiintry,  and  the  man 
■who  elects  to  wield  a  paddle  in  preference  to  swaying  him- 
self about  at  the  end  of  an  oar  is  little  likely  to  regret  his 
choice.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  an  unbiassed  individual  to 
find  in  the  more  violent  amusement  any  superiority  over  its 
recently  revived  rival ;  for,  unless  speed  be  considered  an 
advantage  canoeing  seems  to  have  everything  in  its  favour. 
Oarsmen  of  the  present  day,  for  the  most  part,  perpetrate 
rapid  rows  over  stated  distances  upon  successive  evenings 
by  way  of  preparation  for  an  ultimate  race  of  a  mile  or 
two  on  dirty  water,  at  a  regatta  where  people  eminently 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  rowing  annoally  meet  together. 
Tlie  chance  of  "picking  up  a  pot"  is  usually  doubtfal,  but 
there  is  a  tolerable  certainty  that,  whether  the  rowers  win 
or  lose,  they  will  all  be  excessively  uncomfortable  in  their 
clothes.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  evident  that  an  in- 
creased number  of  men  take  what  may  be  termed  "long 
river  trips"  in  rowing  boats.  These  fellows  disappear  from 
their  usual  haunts  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the 
summer,  and  are  soon  afterwards  heard  of  near  the  head 
waters  of  a  big  river,  down  which  they  row  in  a  pair 
or  four-oared  vessel.  Scenery  possesses  undoubted  charms 
for  such  hardy  cruisers,  and  to  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
fine  views  is  added  the  novelty  of  perpetual  freshness  as 
one  day  of  work  succeeds  another.  This  being  the  case,  we 
never  read  a  spirited  account  of  such  a  voyage  without 
thinking  how  pleasant  it  must  have  been — for  the  coxswain. 
We,  however,  are  not  partial  to  the  amusement  of  approach- 
ing scenic  "tit-bits"  backwards;  nor  is  it  onr  opimon  that 
an  adequate  idea  of  any  adjacent  country  can  be  obtained 
by  men  whose  heads  are  performing  erratic  curves  round 
uncomfortable  centres.  If  this  state  of  things  be  only 
feirly  contrasted  with  the  almost  unalloyed  pleasure  of 
sitting  in  a  reasonable  attitude  and  etyoving  views  in  a 
natural  manner,  a  boating  man  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
superiority  of  canoeing  over  rowing  as  a  means  of  river 
cruising- — a  superiority,  by  the  way,  which  is  more  marked 
if  the  voyi»e  be  taken  over  open  or  rough  water,  for  there 
canoes  will  (to  use  a  technical  term)  "drown"  rowing  boats. 
Like  "  the  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife"  who,  accord- 
ing to  Tennyson,  smiled  "at  the  claims  of  long  descent," 
those  muscular  Christians  who  have  made  rowing  a  science 
will  probably  sneer  at  the  idea  of  canoeing  being  an  older 
institution ;  yet  it  is  on  record  that  in  the  far-away  days  our 
ancestors,  dressed  only  in  a  coat  or  two  of  sky-blue  paint  or 
yellow  ochre,  paddled  about  their  quiet  streams  in  coracles, 
of  which  our  modem  canoes  are  only  modifications.  Canoe- 
ing indeed  is  simply  a  pastime  of  which  "  Rob  Roy"  was 
the  revivalist  five  or  six  years  ago.  Since  that  time  men 
have  paddled  and  sailed  down  numerous  European  rivers, 
strt^gling  members  of  the  canoeing  community  haive  been 
heard  of  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  world,  while  squadrons 
of  the  little  vessels  annually  explore  such  streams  as  the 
Avon,  Severn,  and  Thames.    Apart  irom  the  home  waters 


just  named,  the  most  popular  resorts  appear  to  be  those 
Scotch  glens  through  which  there  is  an  almost  unbroken 
water  way.  Scores  of  canoeists  have  accomplished  cruises 
of  various  lengths  through  these  valleys,  where  it  would 
appear  the  Myra,  Kelpie,  Dabchiok,  Ringleader,  Waterwitch, 
and  Rainbow  have  been  the  most  successful.  This  being 
the  case,  we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  a  hope  that  the 
following  record  of  a  voyage  firom  Inverness  to  Ballooh,  on 
Loch  Lomond,  performed  by  the  first-named  canoe,  will 
not  prove  uninteresting.  The  Myra,  which  was  the  pioneer 
over  this  interesting  route,  resembled  neither  a  Rob  Roy 
nor  a  Ringleader ;  indeed,  these  canoes  would  bear  to  her 
much  the  same  relation  as  does  an  "  in-rigged"  to  an  "out- 
rigged"  gig.  Instead  of  being  clinker-buut  and  constructed 
of  oak,  she  was  a  "single-strake"  canoe,  made  of  thin 
cedar,  similar  to  that  which  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
racing  outriggers.  Her  length  was  18ft.  6in.,  her  breadth 
2ft.,  and  her  depth  not  more  than  7in.,  while  her  weight 
scarcely  equalled  half  that  of  on  ordinary  Rob  Roy.  She 
was,  in  short,  constructed  for  speed,  differing  only  from 
the  racing  canoes  then  used  in  having  a  deck  of  thin  cedar 
instead  of  canvas.  She  possessed  a  rather  flat  floor,  and 
was  a  steady  craft,  although  (as  her  builder  said  she  would 
be)  a  "wet  'un."  Considered  from  all  points,  the  Myra 
appeared  to  be  unique ;  she  resembled  nothing  afloat,  nor 
has  any  canoe  since  been  built  in  any  way  like  ner ;  while, 
although  she  carried  her  occupant  safely  over  troubled  loch 
and  bifiowy  sea  for  ten  days,  she  is  the  only  canoe  belongiiu; 
to  the  Canoe  Club  from  which  a  paddler  has  been  drowned! 
Strange  indeed  it  seemed,  thai  a  splendid  sailor,  who 
during  the  long  years  of  a  nautical  life  had  gone  all  round 
the  world,  should,  in  the  calm  stream  near  Twickenham 
Eyot,  have  been  drowned  from  a  canoe  that  had  borne  a 
landsman  over  200  mUes  of  open  water,  which  was  oftener 
rough  than  smooth  during  her  passage. 

Possibly  the  Myra  was  not  a  vessel  exactly  fitted  for 
cruising  through  tne  northern  glens ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
she  went  from  London  to  Abemeen  by  steamer,  and  thence 
to  Inverness  by  railway.  From  the  station  to  the  locks  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  she  was  carried  by 
two  boys,  and  caused  quite  a  crowd  of  people  to  assemble, 
which  proved  to  be  rather  a  nuisance.  The  baggage  of  her 
owner  had  been  sent  on  to  Banavie  by  steamer,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  articles  sufficient  for  two  days'  wear. 
These  in  a  waterproof  wrapper,  with  the  cushion,  apron, 
painter,  paddle,  and  a  mackintosh  cape,  made  up  the  entire 
freight  of  the  fairy  ship,  which  was  a  centre  of  attraction  at 
Muirtown  throughout  the  forenoon  of  a  certain  bright  day 
in  August.  Many  remarks  were  of  course  made  by  the 
rough  men  around  respecting  the  little  boat.  They  stooped 
to  touch  her  polished  deck  ;  were  astonished  at  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  been  built ;  and  looked  upon  the  two  lads 
who  had  carried  her  from  the  station  as  persons  favoured 
by  fortune.  At  noon,  amidst  considerable  excitement,  the 
Myra  was  placed  upon  the  canal,  and  five  minutes  eiter- 
wards  she  gUded  over  the  sun-lit  water  in  thd  direction  of 
Loch  Ness.  The  joyous  shouts  which  arose  from  the 
congregated  Scotchmen  made  rather  a  noisy  farewell,  but 
the  major  portion  of  the  crowd  was  soon  out  of  hearing. 
Three  or  four  men  followed  along  the  bank  as  far  as  the 
bridge  near  the  cemetery  at  Tomnahurrich,  and  these  specn- 
latea  as  they  went  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  croft  they 
were  watching.  One  man  asked  the  paddler  what  time  he 
should  be  back,  and  seemed  somewhat  startled  when  the 
canoeman  replied,  "  Never,  I  hope." 

The  day  was  beautifully  warm  and  almost  windless,  so  that 
the  reaches  between  Inverness  and  Donanchroy  were  ex- 
ceedingly calm.  People  from  the  hillside  came  down  to 
look  at  the  little  boat  as  she  passed,  and  probably  wondered 
"  where  on  earth  "  (or  rather  water)  she  was  going.  Being 
light,  lengthy,  and  low,  the  Myra  stole  along  rapidlv,  until 
her  occupant  became  rather  sanguine  that  the  novel  cruise 
upon  which  he  had  started  might  be  a  success. 

After  paddling  about  five  miles  the  canoeist  arrived 
at  Donanchroy,  and  proceeded  to  the  lock-house,  thinking 
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(so  potent  is  habit)  that  he  might  there  obtain  liquid  of 
some  kind.  At  the  door  he  met  an  aged  Highlander,  who 
proffered  nulk,  bat  Tronld  not  hear  of  remuneration.  The 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  stranger  caused  the  Quel  to  ask 
several  questions ;  so  that  there  ensued  a  short  conversation, 
mnch  as  follo'vrs : 

"  Where  have  ye  come  from  P  " — "  Inverness." 

"  How  did  ye  get  here  P  "— "  By  water." 

"  You'll  be  going  back  again  P  •"'— "  No." 

"You'll  pass  through  the  lock  P  "— " No." 

"  You're  not  going  to  stay  here  P  "— "  No." 

"What  are  ye  going  to  do  thenP" — "Why,  carry  my 
boat  over  the  lock. 

"  Ay,  ay !    Then  you'll  bo  needing  helpP"— "  No,  not  at 
all,  thank  yon." 

Then,  by  way  of  intensifying  the  old  man's  surprise,  the 
Myra  was  shown  to  him.  Exclaiming  loudly,  the  Scot 
succeeded  in  hunting  up  an  ancient  dame,  who  called  two 
labourers.  One  of  these  scampered  oS  to  the  school- 
house,  whence  he  returned  with  the  mral  pedagogue,  who 
first  inspected  the  canoe,  and  then  liberated  all  his  scholars. 
These  came  bounding  over  the  turf  to  get  a  look  at  the 
stranger  boatman,  and,  as  the  Myra  was  ^ddled  away,  the 
assembled  crowd  shouted  in  a  hearty  but  unmusical  man- 
ner, keeping  up  the  demonstration  until  the  little  canoe 
turned  into  Loch  Dochfour.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  Bona 
Ferry,  where  her  occupant  fairly  entered  upon  the  scenic 
beauties  of  his  cruise.  As  the  polished  boat  passed  the 
lighthouse.  Loch  Ness  glittered  m  the  clear  sunlight,  and, 
while  his  canoe  glided  easily  along,  the  solitary  sailor  began 
to  feel  the  witchery  of  the  lonely  journey  whicn  he  had  then 
commenced  in  earnest.  The  wmte  houses  at  Bona  Ferry 
with  the  cottages  at  Loch  End  were  soon  left. behind,  and 
the  frail  craft  shot  through  a  naiTow  strait  into  the  broader 
lake,  where  there  was  a  light  westerly  wind  blowing  at 
the  time.  This  caused  the  water  to  leave  a  white  line  upon 
the  rough  beach,  as,  one  after  another,  waves  which  were 
but  ripples,  rolled  in.  There  was  a  strange  weird  feeling 
experienced  in  being  thus,  for  the  first  time,  alone  in  a 
racing  craft,  whose  minuteness  made  more  manifest  the 
magnificent  proportions  of  those  natural  beauties  by  which 
she  was  surrounded.  The  ^reat  fresh-water  loch  stretched 
away  into  the  western  sunhght ;  patches  of  light  lay  up)on 
the  green  slopes ;  and  even  an  ordinarily  dreary  pine  wood 
assumed  hues  which  were  far  from  sombre.  Near  at  hand, 
upon  the  more  northerly  shore,  were  hills  almost  blood-red, 
wnile,  miles  off,  great  faint  blue  mountains  filled  the  middle 
distance,  and  headlands,  wooded  to  their  points,  stretched 
away  into  the  hazy  south. 

lule  after  mile  the  Myra  continued  to  dip  her  fine 
stem  into  the  plajrful  waves  without  allowing  a  drop  of 
water  to  reach  so  far  aft  as  the  apron.  Cores  Bay 
was  left  behind,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  canoe 
rocked  about  over  the  deeps  opposite  Urquhart  Castle, 
to  the  intense  delight  of  the  passengers  on  board  a 
steamer,  which  came  considerably  out  of  its  course  that  the 
pleasure-seekers  on  board  might  see  the  first  canoe  which 
had  floated  upon  a  Scotch  loch.  Somebody  yelled,  "  Paddle 
yer  ain  canoo  !"  as  the  Myra  appeared  to  slip  past  the  larger 
vessel,  and  then  the  pretty  little  "  cockle  enell "  proceeded 
silently  on  her  way  westwards,  over  water  somewhat  deeper 
than  any  part  of  the  Gterman  Ocean,  Nor  was  this  deep 
water  any  of  the  smoothest,  for  as  he  neared  Inverfaukaig  the 
canoeman  found  that  the  freshening  wind  knocked  up  some 
seas — a  fact  which  caused  him  considerable  uneasiness,  as  it 
implied  great  difficultv  in  getting  ashore.  There  was 
perhaps  no  absolute  danger,  but  great  discomfort  arose 
from  the  knowledge  that  any  attempt  to  land  on  an  un- 
known beach  might  result  in  a  smash-up  of  the  canoe,  or 
at  least  in  such  damage  to  her  thin  skin  as  would  render 
her  useless  until  repaired.  To  some  extent  the  extraordi- 
narily low  freeboard  of  the  Myra  rendered  her  more  easily 
.  workable  ai^nst  a  head  wind  than  an  average  cruising 
canoe  would .  have  been ;  while  the  comparative  flatness  OE 
her  floor  gave  her  such  buoyancy,  that,  in  spite  of  great 


leiu^  she  invariably  rose  over  the  waves  without  adminis- 
termg  a  ducking  to  her  paddler.  This  having  been  con- 
sidered by  the  paddler,  it  became  evident  that  the  safer  course 
would  be  to  keep  the  open  loch  until  off  Foyers,  and  then 
approach  the  shore  very  cautiously.  Having  gained  a  posi- 
tion about  midway  between  Strath  Errick  and  Mealfourvonie, 
the  Myra  was  allowed  to  pitch  about  with  her  head  to  the 
wind  for  some  time,  when  she  was  forced  slowly  forwards 
over  the  hu-gest  waves  yet  experienced.  As  her  skipper 
grew  accustomed  to  the  novel  motion,  he  rather  eiyoyed  the 
tun,  and  gained  thus  early  in  the  cruise  gpreat  faith  in  his 
little  vesseL  Presently  he  edged  nearer  to  the  shore ;  but, 
finding  there  would  be  even  more  than  the  anticipated  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  a  landing,  he  once  more  paddled  for  the 
open  water,  and  waited  until  a  large  cutter  brought  np 
near  the  pier.  The  boatmen,  who  saw  and  ^ipreciated 
the  difficulties  by  which  the  solitary  sailor  was  encom- 
passed, good-naturedly  hauled,  first  the  canoeist,  and  then  his 
vessel  upon  deck.  As  they  put  both  on  shore  the  good- 
humoured  tars  could  not  wil^tand  the  temptation  of 
expressing  their  unmitigated  contempt  for  "  that  thing,"  as 
they  impressively  designated  the  Mvra.  Leaving  his  canoe 
upon  the  shore,  the  paddler  climbed  the  hill  to  Foyers 
Hotel,  and  eiyoyed  the  fine  views  from  the  terrace  in  iiront 
of  the  well-placed  inn.  During  the  evening  our  adventurer 
took  a  walk  through  the  wowis  to  the  Falls  of  Foyers, 
which  are  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  hoteL  Very  pretty 
gUmpses  of  Loch  Ness  were  gained  at  certain  points,  and  a 
view  obtained  of  Mealfourvonie,  towering  grandly  on  the 
opposite  shore,  was  something  to  be  remembered.  The 
celebrated  falls  were  in  fair  order — th^  is  to  say,  an  average 
quantity  of  water  tumbled  from  the  brown  shelf  of  rock  to 
Hie  floor  of  the  terrible  gorge.  There  is  certainlv  a  grandeur 
about  the  lower  and  larger  fall  at  Foyers  which  creates  an 
impression  almost  akin  to  awe,  and  gives  to  the  gazer  an 
idea  of  sublimity,  compared  with  which  those  arising  from 
the  contemplation  of  Stock  Gyll  Force,  Barrow,  Lodore, 
Dungeon  Gyll,  and  other  British  cataracts,  are  all  more  or 
less  weak  and  fleeting.  -  The  rocks  surrounding  Foyers  are 
of  gigantic  size  and  most  strangely  shaped ;  so  that,  what 
wiu  the  stupendous  ugliness  of  uie  circumscribed  view,  the 
force  of  the  fall,  and  the  perpetual  roar  of  the  water  below. 
Foyers  gives  rise  to  the  strangest  thoughts  and  most  weird 
fancies.  These,  however,  are  dispelled  as  the  tourist  strolls 
away  through  the  forest  until  the  lessening  roar  of  the 
cataract,  which  so  lately  almost  stunned  him,  comes  to  the 
ear  in  a  certain  soothing,  endless  monotone. 

The  morning  succeeding  the  arrival   of   the  Myra  at 
Foyers  was  not  precisely  calculated  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
a  man  who  had  to  cross  the  loch  in  a  racing  canoe.    The 
mountain  heads  were  shrouded  in  vapour ;  something  which 
the  landlord  called  "  mist,"  but  which  marvellously  resem- 
bled heavy  rain,  had  rendered  the  ground  soddened  and 
sUppery,  while  sudden  squalls  came  with  a  distinctly  defined 
rush  up  the  lake,  and  lashed  its  surface  into  innumerable 
white  lines.    Proceeding  in  such  weather  would  have  been 
an  act  of  madness,  too  flagrant  for  even  a  canoeman ;  our 
paddler  therefore  contented  himself  by  taking  a  walk  down 
the  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  stray  ani- 
mal had  set  its  foot  upon  the  Myra  during  the  night.    Shortly 
after  his  arrival  a  steamer  from  Inverness  reached  the  pier, 
and  those  among  her  passengers  who  felt  inclined  for  the  short 
jaunt  were  hurried  away  to  Foyers  Falls,  in  conveyances 
which  awaited  them.    One  old  gentleman,  who  had  probably 
seen  the  "  water  tumble  "  on  a  previous  occasion,  dedded  to 
stay  near  the  canoe,  which  he  examined  thoroughly,  even 
talong  the  trouble  to  step  alongside  it  from  stem  to  stem, 
after  which  operation  he  ejaculated  "  Sax  yards !" — to  which 
the  canoeman  added  "and  sax  inches."    The  ancient  Scob 
then  set  his  mind  upon  seeing  the  canoe  afloat,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  to  that  effect,  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  tho 
weather,  his  desire  could  not  be  oomphed  with.    On  being 
told  this  the  old  gentleman  grew  excited,  and  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  generously  offered  a  shilling  if  the  canoe- 
man would  launch  his  vessel  and  paddle  ten  yards.    Tho 
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liberal  offer  was  of  course  declined,  and  the  disappointed  old 
fellow  growled  not  a  little,  stating  that  it  "  wadna  be  worth 
more  for  anybody  to  do  it;"  whereupon  the  flannel  clad 
canoeist  offered  his  persecutor  half-a-crown  it  he  would  ven- 
ture in  the  canoe,  or,  failing  that,  a  shilling  if  he  would  go 
aboard  the  steamer  at  once,  or  sixpence  if  he  would  take 
himself  oat  of  sight  in  any  direction  whaterer.  When  the 
steamer,  with  the  ill-mannered  North  Briton  on  bou^  had 
left  Foyers,  the  canoeman  strolled  l»ck  to  the  hotel  with 
the  landlord,  and  had  a  pleasant  chat  about  the  interesting 
spots  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  two  o'clock  the  weather 
cleared  a  little,  and  the  paddler  declared  his  determination  of 
making  a  start.  At  this  announcement  his  host  was  very 
much  surprised,  and  commenced  a  series  of  anecdotes  of  the 
meet  dismal  character.  During  the  descent  to  the  pier  he 
used  every  argument  he  could  command  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  his  guest  to  remain,  perorating — as  an  American 
would  say — with  the  statement  that  the  loch  was  eight 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  an  intimation  that  drowning  might 
be  considered  a  certainty.  The  old  man's  farewells,  admoni- 
tions, and  dissertations  on  sudden  deaths  were  pathetic  in 
the  extreme ;  but  as  the  Myra  was  floated  in  a  comparatively 
quiet  bay,  and  her  skipper  turned  to  express  his  satisfaction 
with  the  hotel  arrangements  and  say  good-bye  to  his  host, 
the  latter  pulled  from  a  side  pocket  several  business  cards, 
handed  them  to  his  departing  guest,  and  requested  that  he 
would  recommend  the  inn  at  Foyers.  That  man  had  an  eye 
on  business. 

The  occupant  of  the  Myra  certainly  experienced  an  hour 
of  excitement  while  paddhng  from  Foyers  on  the  southern, 
to  Buiskie  upon  the  northern,  shore  of  Loch  Ness.  The  water 
proved  to  be  much  rougher  than  he  had  anticipated,  but  the 
paddler  was  pleased  to  find  that  during  the  first  twenty 
minutes  his  "  racer "  went  through  or  over  all  without 
wetting  him  very  considera'oly.  As  she  cleared  a  point 
below  Foyers  a  sea  which  caused  her  occupant  some  incon- 
venience was  certainly  shipped,  but  the  excitement  of  over- 
coming larger  waves  soon  caused  him  to  forget  that  which 
had  broken  on  board.  Squalls  of  wind  sent  rain  and  spin- 
drift into  his  face ;  while  every  few  moments  the  surge  of  a 
fresh -water  billow  rushed  {dong  the  cedar  planks  with 
almost  a  shriek.  There  resulted  from  this  adverse  elemental 
combination  a  few  moments  of  uncertainty  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Turning  round  appeared  almost  impossible 
while  forcing  the  canoe  ahead  at  any  pace  would  have  driven 
her  undel*  water  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  excessive  dis- 
comfort, it  not  positive  danger.  At  this  interesting  crisis 
the  lonely  sailor  placed  his  little  ship  "  head  to  wind,"  and 
while  she  rocked  about  there,  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  paddle 
was  only  used  with  sufficient  force  to  keep  her  from  backing 
or  getting  her  broadside  to  the  seas.  Presently  the  water 
became  somewhat  smoother,  and  the  canoe  was  once  more 
headed  for  Buiskie,  where  her  skipper  landed  under  the  lee 
of  a  well  wooded  point.  An  hour  later,  when  he  left  the 
bay,  the  loch  had  calmed  so  much  that  there  only  existed  a 
loiu;  even  swell,  over  which  it  was  wonderfully  pleasant  to 
pacQle. 

Skirting  the  beautiful  woods  of  Buiskie,  the  cedar  ship 
glided  gracefully  over  the  undulating  water  until  she  passed 
a  grand  headland  and  carried  her  occupant  within  sight  of 
Aultsigh,  a  romantic  spot,  where  the  inhabitants  came  in  a 
crowd  of  seven  to  look  at  the  wonderful  arrival.  As  she 
crept  up  stream,  the  Myra  was  fereatly  stared  at  by  the 
assembled  rustics,  and  when  her  skipper  stepped  ashore,  a 
well-to-do  Highland  lass  escorted  him  to  a  pretty  house, 
where  deer-tongue,  and  subsequently  Highland  mutton, 
thoroughly  allayed  the  cravings  of  a  strong  appetite.  The 
afternoon  proved  deliciously.  calm,  and  the  Myra,  having 
been  lanncned  about  five  o  clock,  proceeded  down  stream 
to  the  lake,  over  which  she  glided  westwards  to  Inver- 
moriston.  There  she  was  hauled  a,shore,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  a  Highland  farmer,  who  asked  permission  to  take 
her  nome  for  his  wife  to  see.  As  he  promised  to  house  the 
craft  for  the  night,  her  owner  had  of  course  no  objection. 
Tho  canoe  was   consequently  shotddered  by  tixe  raawny 


Scot,  who  carried  her  nearly  half-a-mile.  The  canoeist 
followed,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  Gael  pass  through  the 
gateway  of  a  farm-yard,  and  deposit  his  loaa  opposite  a  bam 
door.  Entering  the  outhouse,  the  impulsive  Scotchman 
made  a  bed  of  heather,  to  which  he  carefully  removed  hi^ 
cedar  charge.  The  gudewife  was  then  brought  from  the 
adjacent  dwelling,  and  her  spouse  appeared  to  be  highly 
delighted  at  the  expressions  of  astonishment  in  which  she 
indulged.  The  good  woman  gazed  for  some  minutes  at  the 
wonderful  thing,  and  then  turned  away  without  an  idea  that 
she  had  been  looking  at  a  boat.  The  farmer,  however,  stated 
that  he  had  seen  the  craft  on  the  water  with  a  man  in  it. 
While  he  made  this  assertion,  there  was  an  expression  upon 
his  face,  which  clearly  indicated  the  pleasure  he  felt  in 
imparting  the  information  with  the  air  of  one  who  "  knew 
all  about  it."  The  transient  glow,  however,  rapidly  left  his 
features,  which  assumed  a  ridiculous  air  of  dull  uncertainty 
as  his  better  half  asked  him,  "  Which  eend  gaes  in  front  P  " 

When  the  bam  had  been  cleared  and  its  door  padlocked, 
the  canoeist  proceeded  to  the  hotel,  where  he  arrived  in  time 
to  join  some  Edinburghians  at  dinner.  One  of  the  party 
had  just  returned  from  a  fishing  excursion  up  Glenmonston, 
during  which  he  had  caught  nothing  save  a  cold.  After 
dinner  this  disciple  of  the  rod  and  line  chaffed  him  of  the 
paddle  respecting  the  labour,  loneliness,  and  danger  of 
canoeing.  TTia  anditor  thereupon  remarked  with  a  smile 
that  "  loneliness  "  and  "  danger  "  were  rather  strong  terms, 
coming  as  they  did  from  a  being  addicted  to  standing  on 
slippery  submerged  stones  with  a  torrent  surging  about  his 
thighs,  for  the  purpose  of  "  whipping "  an  unoffending 
stream  because  it  had  once  contained  a  salmon.  An  elderly 
gentleman  then  trotted  out  the  antique  remark  about  "  two 
blacks  "  not  making  "  a  white,"  and  ventured  to  uphold  the 
claims  of  angling — an  amusement  which  another  of  the  circle 
defined  as  "  going  out  for  an  hour  to  stare  at  a  cork,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  fish  not  worth  carrying  home." 

Later  in  the  evening,  a  waiting- woman  announced  that  the 
fly-fisher  and  canoeist  would  occupy  a  double-bedded  room 
"over  the  way."  On  seeking  their  chamber,  those  unfor- 
tunates discovered  it  to  be  also  "  over  "  the  stable.  There, 
however,  they  passed  an  uncomfortable  night,  and  our 
voyageiir  returned  very  early  in  the  morning  to  his  canoe, 
which  the  farmer  insisted  on  carrying  to  the  water-side. 

Darting  down  stream  into  the  lake,  the  Myra  was  soon 
out  upon  the  wider  water,  over  which  she  gUded  eastwards 
to  Aultsigh,  where  she  was  turned  and  headed  for  Fort 
Augustus.  On  her  way  there  the  little  vessel  passed  Inver- 
moriston,  just  as  the  morning  sunshine  burst  over  the 
beautiful  lake.  People  left  their  houses  to  cheer,  wave 
plaids,  and  clap  hands  as  she  proceeded,  and  they  con- 
tinued these  pleasant  manifestions  until  the  Myra  was  far 
on  her  way  to  a  point  at  the  foot  of  "  Hog's  Snout,"  a 
strange-looking  mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  glen.  As  the  point  and  people  were  left  behind,  the 
canoeist  paddled  along  easily  close  to  the  wooded  shore. 

What  a  bright  summer  morning  it  was — windless,  and 
almost  cloudless !  No  sound  other  than  the  "  bird-sung 
psalms,"  with  which  the  forest  echoed,  broke  over  the  wave- 
less  loch.  Almost  every  moment  some  beautiful  avenue 
through  the  wood  opened  out  with  its  flooring  of  bril- 
liant mosses  and  ferns,  while  ever  and  again  the  canoe 
entered  or  passed  some  little  bay,  where  trees  and  rocks, 
grasses  and  pebbles,  fruit  and  flowers,  were  reflected  in 
Mieir  wild  tangle  of  picturesque  confusion.  This  was  the 
last  trip  of  the  Myra  on  Loch  Ness,  and  her  skipper  pur- 
posely prolonged  it  by  paddling  from  shore  to  shore  between 
Portclair  and  the  Horseshoe  Bocks,  over  those  calm  deeps 
where  the  canoe  had  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  water 
between  her  thin  cedar  skm  and  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
Having  passed  a  fine  old  headland  on  the  northern  shore, 
the  canoeist  shaped  his  course  for  Fort  Augustus,  which  he 
reached  after  crossing  an  extensive  bay,  at  the  extremities 
of  which  were  situated  immense  masses  of  grey  and  brown 
rocks. 

Fort  AugnstuB  is  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  and 
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those  of  its  inhabitants  who  turned  ont  at  the  approach  ot 
the  Myra  formed  a  tolerable  crowd.  When  the  httle  craft 
was  safely  on  shore,  and  the  more  advanced  sight-seers  had 
given  vent  to  their  astonishment  bv  means  of  numerous 
» ejaculations  of  "  Eh !"  and  "  Eh,  mon  f"  one  of  their  number 
stepped  forward,  welcomed  the  canoeist,  and  said  he  had 
been  looked  for  "  all  yesterday."  The  bare  idea  that  a  vessel 
so  small  should  have  carried  a  human  being  over  any  portion 
of  Loch  Ness,  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  appeared  to  have 
been  sufficiently  startling ;  but  the  wonderment  of  the  con- 
gregated Scots  was  greatly  augmented  when  they  saw  the 
thin-skinned  racer  lifted  to  the  shoulders  of  her  skipper,  and 
carried  up  the  long  hill  with  ease.  By  the  time  the  Myra 
was  placed  upon  the  grass  opposite  the  gates  of  the  highest 
lock,  the  large  crowd  had  received  several  reinforcements, 
and  the  people  took  up  positions  near  her  in  a  most  orderly 
manner.  One  bonneted  native  was  elected  spokesman,  and 
commenced  his  duties  by  asking  modestly  from  whence  the 
stranger  came.  The  canoeist  answered  plainly  enough, 
"  Inverness,"  whereupon  there  went  a  wondering  murmur 
round  the  crowd.  Several  questions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  canoe  surmounting  rough  water  were  then  asked  and 
answered, but  many — indeed  most — of  the  assemblyappeared 
to  doubt  her  power  of  surmounting  anything  more  than  a 
ripple.  These  unbeUevers  were,  however,  soon  convinced  by 
seemg  the  Myra  bound  over  rollers  caused  by  the  meeting  of 
two  large  passenger  steamers  in  the  narrow  canal.  Such  an 
exhibition  they  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  round  after 
round  of  ringing  cheers  proclaimed  that  they  were  sceptics 
no  longer.  After  this  httle  episode  the  canoeist  paddled 
easily  along  a  very  river-like  stretch  of  canal  through 
scenery,  not  by  any  means  picturesque,  which  appeared 

Eositively  uninteresting  when  the  fair  bays  and  rock  head- 
inds  of  Loch  Ness  were  remembered.  An  hour  and  a  half 
after  leaving  Fort  Augustus  the  Myra  reached  Cullochy 
Loch,  from  which  the  first  view  of  Loch  Oich  was  obtained. 
This  is  at  once  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  fresh- 
water lakes  forming  the  natural  portion  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  Entering  it  from  the  east,  the  canoeist  was  struck 
by  the  magnificent  rocks  and  fine  varied  woods  upon  the 
northern  shore,  past  which  he  slowly  paddled,  through 
a  very  garden  of  leafiness,  to  some  pretty  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Garry.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the 
romantically  situated  ruins  of  Invergarry  Castle,  passed  the 
"  Well  of  Seven  Heads,"  and  pushed  on  for  that  portion  of 
the  canal  which  passes  close  to  Laggan,  a  place  invisible 
from  the  water  by  reason  of  an  intervening  high  bonk  or  low 
hill.  Two  pedestrians  who  were  upon  the  ridge  descended, 
and  questioned  the  canoeist  as  to  the  manner  of  working  his 
vessel.  He  replied  to  all  their  queries,  and  asked, "  How  far  off 
is  the  next  hotel  P"  One  of  the  gentlemen  replied,  "  Twenty 
miles,"  and  requested  the  paddler  to  stay  and  spend  the  night 
at  Laggan.  As  it  was  six  o'clock,  the  stranger  accepted,  and 
landed  for  "  a  spree  on  shore."  Leaving  the  hospitable  Scot 
in  the  morning,  he  proceeded  westwcu-ds,  and  had  a  breezy 
journey  down  Loch  Lochy.  Even  during  the  prevalence  of 
sunshine  there  is  a  sullen  appearance  about  this  loch,  which 
is  tolerably  certain  to  damp  even  the  most  buoyant  spirits. 
The  undulating  green  slopes  and  dull  treeless  lengths  of 
dark  upland  which  rise  to  an  uniform  height,  are  produc- 
tive of  a  gloomy  monotony,  which  is  deepened  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lake  by  an  utter  absence  of  headlands.  Down 
this  dark  stretch  of  mournful  water  the  Myra  went  plunging 
along  a^inst  a  pretty  lively  head  wind,  that  kept  her  little 
Union  Jack  as  stiff  as  cardboard.  Even  with  such  a  low 
canoe,  the  paddler  experienced  great  difficulty  in  making  way 
as  the  wind  strengthened.  He,  nowever,  at  length  weathered 
a  formidable  headland,  and  paddled  over  Arkaig  Bay,  obtain- 
ing in  the  passage  a  momentary  glimpse  of  Ben  Nevis.  On 
reaching  the  sandy  shore  on  the  western  side  of  the  fine  bay, 
our  canoeman  landed  for  a  rest,  and  rambled  inland  some 
distance  up  Qlen  Arkaig.  Be-embarking,  he  proceeded  to 
the  locks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  commenced  a 
somewhat  iminteresting  journey  of  ton  miles  to  Banavie. 
The  Myra  reached  this  place  in  the  evening,  and  was  stowed 


away  in  a  storehouse,  after  tourists  and  natives  had  lavished 
their  praises  upon  her.  Some  of  the  former  told  the  paddler 
that  they  had  waited  at  the  Lochiel  Arms  a  whole  day,  that 
they  might  see  the  wonderful  little  boat  which  had  come  so 
fer.  At  Banavie  the  canoeist  overtook  his  portmanteau, 
obtained  other  clothes,  and  despatched  his  lug^^e  to  Balla- 
chulish,  where  he  intended  to  spend  Sunday.  Next  morning 
the  Myra  started  from  the  lowest  step  of  the  "  Devil's  Stair- 
case "  for  Corpach,  where  she  arrived  after  a  short,  pleasant 
paddle.  There  she  was  lifted  from  the  canal,  and  placed  on 
Loch  Eil,  where  she  floated  for  the  first  time  on  salt  water. 
On  reaching  this  place,  the  little  canoe  had,  without  receiving 
any  damage  whatever,  passed  across  Scotland,  through 
waters  which  were  (rftentimes  none  of  the  smoothest. 

The  canoe,  which  had  been  only  admired  at  Banavie,  was 
almost  fondled  by  the  waterside  people  at  Corpach,  and  the 
rough  fishermen  asked  all  kinds  of  questions  respecting  her. 
One  man  wished  to  know  where  she  was  built.  Her  skipper 
answered,  "  Richmond ;"  but  none  of  the  bystanders  knew 
the  place.  When  informed  that  the  town  was  near  London, 
one  of  the  weather-bronzed  fellows  asked  if  she  had  come 
aU  the  way  by  water,  thinking  evidently  that  it  was  as  likely 
she  had  noated  from  London  as  from  Inverness.  A  few  of 
the  men  appeared  to  think  her  solid  at  the  ends,  imtil  one  of 
their  numoer  was  permitted  to  press  with  his  thumb  and 
finger  on  either  side  of  the  slight  stem.  After  leaving 
Corpoch  pior  the  paddler  steered  southwards,  for  some  time, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  magnificent  view.  Fort  Willitun 
was  immediately  before  the  canoe.  There  were  dark  low 
hills  behind  the  town,  and  over  all  the  landscape  towered 
the  huge  mass  of  the  great  Lochaber  mountain,  Ben  Nevis. 
Holding  his  course  to  the  southward  our  adventurer  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  get  a  view  of  Inverlochy  Castle,  when 
he  turned  westwards  once  more  and  paddled  gaily  over  the 
pale  green  waters  of  Loch  EiL  The  sea  was  perfectly  calm, 
and  the  bright  sunshine  of  on  August  morning  rendered 
the  Myra's  passage  down  the  loch  exceedingly  pleasant. 
As  she  darted  along,  all  the  sea-side  cotters  came  oat ;  for 
directly  one  caught  sight  of  the  "  wee  thing  on  the  watter," 
he  or  she  roused  every  other  person  withm  haiL  One  or 
two  men  came  down  to  the  rocks,  but  the  majority  of  the 
natives  appeared  to  be  rather  scared  than  otherwise.  Nor 
is  this  a  matter  which  should  cause  much  surprise ;  for  these 
Highlandmen,  who  seldom  stray  far  from  their  lonely  dwell- 
ings, are  unprepared  for  the  reecption  of  any  new  impres- 
sions, and  wnen  such  a  thing  as  a  hitherto  unheard-of  vessel 
comes  suddenly  upon  them,  it  is  quite  a  chance  whether  they 
will  ascribe  its  advent  to  natural  or  supernatural  cjiuses. 
The  little  craft  had  hitherto,  during  her  passage  down  Loch 
Eil,  kept  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  southern  shore; 
but  as  she  approcujhed  Ardgour  lighthouse,  at  Corran  Strait) 
it  became  necessary  to  cross  the  Muliea,  which  aie  dangerous 
at  the  turns  of  the  tide.  This  was  no  eas^  task,  and  the 
long  low  little  canoe  received  repeatedly  whirlings  which  were 
much  more  peculiar  than  pleasant.  At  length,  however,  she 
succeeded  in  getting  across,  her  skipper  effected  a  landing, 
and  determined  upon  waiting  until  nigh  water  before  he 
proceeded  to  Ballachulish.  From  the  Ughthouse  at  Ard- 
gour, which  stands  on  a  narrow  promontoiy  between  Locha 
Eil  and  Linnhe,  a  fine  view  is  obtainable  either  way.  That 
portion  of  the  scenery  which  is  westward  of  Corran  Strait 
maybe  considered  exceptionally  grand,  embracing  as  it  does 
the  hiUs  of  Morven,  Loch  Lin&e  and  its  islands.  Point 
Onich  with  the  entrance  to  Loch  Leven,  and  the  wild 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glencoe. 

The  Myra  was  launched  at  high-water,  her  skipper  took 
his  seat  on  board  and  pushed  off,  allowing  the  canoe  to  rest 
on  the  calm  green  loch  about  a  paddle's  length  from  shore. 
Everybody  in  the  neighbourhood  came  to  look  at  the  small 
boat,  and,  although  the  crowd  was  limited,  the  clamour 
made  by  excited  individuals  soon  became  excessive.  Dis- 
regarding admonitions  tendered  in  English  and  Gaelic,  the 
canoeman  paddled  a  few  jrards  further  from  shore  and 
waved  his  Scotch  cap  as  a  farewell  to  the  people,  who 
cheered  lustily  when  they  saw  how  beautifully  the  cedar 
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canoe  glided  over  their  oalm  loch.  Fiye  minutes  afterwards 
he  had  {»s8ed  tbroueh  the  narrow  channel  known  as  Corran 
Strait,  oil  the  first  m  the  ebb  tide.  As  the  Myra  entered 
Loch  Linnhe,  shouts  loud  and  continued  somewhat  sur- 
prised her  occupant,  who  turned,  to  see  that  most  of  the 
Ardgour  people  had  crossed  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
shore  of  the  promontory,  and  were  yelling  themselves  hoarse 
in  their  unwonted  excitement,  "fhe  canoe  was  allowed  to 
drift  through  the  perfect  calm  until  she  breasted  Point 
Onich,  where  her  captain  enjoyed  the  scenery  immensely. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  on  a  grander  scale;  mountains 
were  more  wonderfully  massed,  mightier  headlands  rose 
&om  the  broader  water,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  boundless- 
ness afforded  by  the  splendid  stretches  of  a  sunlit  sea.  The 
canoe  of  course  appeared  ridiculously  small ;  yet  there  she 
rode  lazily  upon  the  great  waters,  ready  to  dart  hither  or 
thither  at  the  will  of  a  man,  and  carry  her  occupant  in  safety 
through  his  risky  but  pleasant  cruise. 

Having  rounded  Fomt  Onich,  the  Myra  was  paddled  up 
liOch  Leven  to  the  hotel  at  Ballachulish,  where  her  skipper, 
■very  much  delighted  by  his  first  day's  cruise  on  salt  water, 
landed,  and  remained  until  Monday.  His  earliest  care  was 
to  inquire  for  the  portmanteau  which  contained  the  raiment 
required  to  render  him  presentable,  and  one  may  unagine  in 
what  manner  he  received  the  intelligence  that  no  luggage 
had  arrived.  This  would  have  been  an  awkward  fix  at  any 
time,  but  on  a  Saturday  evening  the  prospect  of  spending 
the  next  day  clad  only  in  soiled  flannel  was  particularly  dis- 
agreeable. The  dull  Sunday,  however,  duly  tumbled,  into 
the  past,  and  on  Monday  morning,  soon  after  the  hotel 
breakfast  had  been  discussed,  the  Myra  glided  down  Loch 
Leven  by  the  side  of  a  dirty-looking  screw  steamer.  Oil 
entering  Loch  Linnhe  the  canoeist  found  a  pleasant  sea- 
swell  rolling  lazily  in  from  the  westward.  As  the  little  craft 
proceeded  over  these  long  undulations,  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible dip  of  her  fine  stem,  the  motion  proved  simply  delight- 
ful, and  the  oceanic  see-saw  was  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  mile. 
Ab  she  went  easily  westwards  in  the  direction  of  the  island 
of  Balnagowan,  the  canoe  passed  a  point  on  the  port  hand 
from  which  a  large  bay  stretched  away  eastwards,  so  that  as 
the  paddler  pro<Seded  his  canoe  earned  him  farther  out  to 
sea  than  he  had  ever  before  ventured.  Presently  a  shoal  of 
porpoises  made  their  appearance,  gyrating  in  tbiat  remark- 
ably clumsy  manner  for  which  they  are  notorious.  As  the 
proximity  of  the  aquatic  acrobats  was  most  unwelcome,  the 
Myra  started  for  the  mainland,  and  soon  placed  a  mile  of  sea 
between  herself  and  those  gymnasts  of  the  green  water. 
Leaving  behind  hira  the  little  island  of  Shuna,  the  paddler 
next  approached  that  of  Lismore.  By  this  time  eastward- 
sailing  clouds  had  warned  him  that  some  kind  of  bad 
weather  was  imminent;  he  therefore  donned  his  mackintosh 
cape  and  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  Stalker  Castle.  Op- 
posite this  somewhat  imposing  ruin  the  Myra  entered  upon 
a  tide  race,  which  rendered  her  rather  difficult  to  manage, 
and  as  the  wind  grew  stronger  a  considerable  sea  arose  in 
the  channel  between  Lismore  and  the  mainland.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  island;  but,  as  this 
proved  to  be  impracticable,  tne  paddler  sat  still  for  a  few 
moments  to  look  the  di£Scnlty  fully  in  the  face.  He  had  at 
starting  tied  up  his  low  shoes  and  stockings  in  a  bundle,  so 
that  he  needed  only  to  wear  his  trousers  in  a  manner  popular 
with  certain  scullers  of  repute  in  order  to  render  him  care- 
less of  what  seas  his  vessel  shipped.  This  arrangement  was 
soon  completed,  the  apron  fixed  as  firmly  as  it  could  be,  and 
the  Scotcn  cap  pulled  down  over  the  ears  of  its  wearer,  who, 
five  minutes  later,  presented  probably  a  more  miserable, 
vrave-washed  appearance  than  any  other  man  in  Christen- 
dom. The  time  had  come  when  the  canoe  was  to  succeed 
or  faiL  There  was  nothing  absolutely  terrible  in  the  sea, 
and,  after  a  glance  around,  the  paddler  started  for  Airds 
Pier.  His  course  lay  down  mid-channel,  and  he  put  her  at 
the  waves  with  great  caution ;  as  she  took  to  them  kindly, 
more  force  was  applied,  imtil  she  darted  along  at  a  pace 
more  rapid  than  safe.  After  a  few  moments  of  this  knock- 
ing about  the  Myra  shot  into  rougher  water,  but  no  such  thing 


as  easing  entered  the  head  of  her  skipper,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  force  her  over  or  through  everything  she  would 
look  at. 

With  this  idea,'he  pounded  away  until  two  or  three  quickly- 
following  seas  very  nearly  drowned  him.  The  first  of  these 
unruly  intruders  washed  away  the  apron;  the  second 
smothered  the  unprotected  body  of  the  paddler ;  while  the 
third  filled  the  well  of  the  canoe,  and  provided  him  with  a 
salt-water  sitz-bath.  The  trial  was  not  a  failure — indeed,  it 
might  be  considered  a  success,  for  the  Myra  would  have 
ridden  over  the  seas  if  the  pace  had  not  been  forced.  The 
result  was  therefore  satisfootoiy,  although  uncomfortable, 
so  our  adventurer  went  about,  fished  up  the  drenched 
apron,  and  paddled  over  the  rough  waves  in  what  a  New 
Yorker  would  call  a  slantindicular  direction.  Below  Aird's 
Pier  the  sea  was,  however,  too  rough  for  a  racer,  and  the  Myra 
had  to  turn  and  run  for  it.  She  rested  on  the  pier  all  night 
and  half  next  day,  when  a  start  was  made  for  Loch  Creran, 
over  the  still  waters  of  which  her  occupant  had  a  delightful 
paddle  to  the  western  side  of  Shean  Ferry.  There  he 
obtained  a  cart,  and  the  Myra  was  carried  thence  to  Corran 
Ferry  on  Loch  Etive,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  pas- 
sage from  Connel  Ferrv  to  Ardchattan  was  rendered  ex- 
tremely dangerous  by  the  wind  blowing  against  tide.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  canoe  went  along  remarkably  well,  and 
caused  great  excitement  in  a  littk  fishing  village,  past 
which  she  literally  flew.  Just  before  reaching  Ardchattan 
the  paddler  experienced  a  worse  tossing,  or  rather  jolting, 
than  hzki  hitherto  occurred ;  but,  strange  to  say,  ne  was 
tolerably  dry  through  all  the  rough  work  on  Loch  Etive. 
As  the  Myra  shot  past  Ardchattan  Priory  the  flood-tide 
began  to  make,  so  that  the  loch  grew  more  navigable,  and 
the  little  vessel  reached  Bonaw  m  safety.  Next  day  she 
was  carted  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  Loch  Awe,  and 
launched  near  the  steamboat  pier  in  the  Pass  of  Brander. 
Once  clear  of  this  terribly  gloomy  place,  where  the  rocks 
and  hills  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water,  the 
canoe  entered  the  open  loch  in  a  perfect  storm  of  rain, 
through  which  she  proceeded  to  Port  Sonaohan ;  and  was 
next  day  carted  twelve  miles  to  Inverair,  over  a  road  wild 
and  dismal  for  the  greater  part,  but  beautifully  wooded 
over  the  latter  portion.  At  the  herring  town  the  canoe 
was  made  much  of  by  a  knot  of  rough  fishermen ;  and  a 
very  considerable  crowd  gathered  to  watch  her  departure 
for  St.  Catherine's,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Loch  Fyne. 
The  water  was  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  the  Myra  made  a 
quick  passage,  and  duly  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  St.  Catherine's  fishermen,  by  one  of  whom  she  was 
carted  through  Hell's  Glen  to  Loch  Gloil  Head,  where  her 
skipper  determined  to  spend  the  night.  The  next  morning 
was  not  suitable  for  canoeing,  as  Loch  Goil  proved  to 
be  exceedingly  rough ;  but  at  two  o'clock  the  wind  had 
somewhat  abated,  the  Myra  was  accordingly  launched,  and, 
although  the  loch  was  still  turbulent,  and  clouds  about 
the  hills  betokened  bad  weather,  she  was  forced  down  "  the 
dark  and  stormy  water  "  at  as  great  a  pace  as  her  skipper 
dared  attempt.  Having  passed  the  steamboat  pier,  she 
pitchei^  about  in  an  uncomfortable  manner,  and  so  much 
sea  came  over  her  that  the  apron  failed  to  keep  the  paddler 
dry.  About  three  mUes  fh>m  Loch  Goil  Head,  the  Myra 
fell  in  with  a  canoe  of  the  Bob  Roy  build,  the  occupant  of 
which  stated  that  he  had  experienced  wretched  weather  in 
coming  down  Loch  Long.  For  a  short  time  the  canoes 
lay  upon  the  beach  in  a  little  bay,  while  their  owners 
enjoyed  a  lounfje  on  shore,  and  chatted  over  the  incidents 
of  their  respective  journeys  from  Inverness  and  Edinburgh. 
Separating  with  mutual  good  wishes,  each  departed  on  his 
adventurous  way;  and  he  of  the  Myra  landed  at  Carrick 
Castle,  a  ruin  nearer  the  lower  end  of  the  loch.  Having 
crossed  Loch  Goil,  the  paddler  proceeded  up  Loch  JJong, 
in  the  direction  of  Arrochar.  His  progress  was,  however, 
most  unsatisfactory.  The  tide  ebbed,  and  there  was  a  sufii- 
cient  sea  to  create  considerable  discomfort,  while  occasional 
squalls  of  wind  rendered  the  position  still  more  awkwtu-d. 
Shortly  after  the  canoe  had  passed  Portincaple  Perry  dark' 
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nesa  overtook  her,  and  so  deep  was  the  gloom  that  both 

shores  were  speedily  rendered  inyisible.    Half  an   hour 

later,  the  padoler  might  have  been  shut  itp  in  a  hearse 

without  receiving  less  light  than  shone  around  him  there 

upon  the  loch.     The  situation  could  not  by  any  means  be 

considered  a  pleasing  one.    Wet,  tired,  hungry,  and  thirsty, 

he  was  forced  to  keep  on,  for  nowhere  nearer  than  Arrochar 

were  dry  clothes,  food,  drink,  and  a  bed  to  be  obtained.    It 

is  probable   that  circumstances  could    not  have  wriggled 

themselves   into  a  more   un&vourable  combination    than 

existed,  as  our  peddler  went  pertinaciously  onward,  subjected 

to  an  amount  of  discomfort  compared  with  which  that 

experienced  by  a  Highlander  on  a  Airze-bnsh  might  be  oon- 

sioered  pleasure.    Of  course,  he  shouted ;  but  yelling  was  of 

httle  use.    No  lights  were  visible  in  any  direction,  and,  after 

paddling  hard  for  an  hour,  the  benighted  skipper  of  the 

Myra  beg^  to  imagine  that  his  canoe  had  turned  round 

and  was  going   down   the  loch   again.     Had  the  wind 

been  decently  steady,  this  uncertainty  would  never  have 

arisen;    but,  having  once  taken  hold  of  him,  the  doubt 

was  hard  to  shake  off.    Still  he  kept  on,  and  presently 

found  that  the  loch  grew  rougher,  which,  as  the  wind  did 

not  increase,  signified  that  tixe  flood  was  making  ;  and 

arguing  that  if  the  wind,  which  came  persistently  in  his 

fece,  blew  up   the  loch,  the  water  on   the   flood   would 

have  been  smooth,  he  kept  on  through  the  impenetrable 

darkness.      The   feeling  was    certainly  novel.      No  stars, 

no  sky,  no  hills,  no  flag — for  even  that  was  invisible ;  and 

he  could  easily  have  imagined  there  was  no  sea,  had  it  not 

been  for  the  peculiar  motion  of  his  canoe.     After  going 

through  this  gloom  for  half  an  hour,  he  came  suddenly  into 

smooth  water,  and  the  wind  appeared  to  drop.      Still  he 

heard  the  water  surging  along ;  and,  concluding  that  he  was 

pretty  close  to  some  headland  which  sheltered  his  position 

from  the  breeze,  he  proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution. 

This  was  necessaiy,  as  a  sharp  pebble  would  have  cut  a  hole 

in  the  Myra,  and  her  foolhardy  occupant  might  never  have 

seen  morning.     He  almost  immediately  got  into  shallow 

water,  and  consequently  backed  swiftly  for  twenty  or  thirty 

strokes.    The  left  arm  was  then  worked  vigorously  until  he 

imagined  the  stem  of  the  canoe  pointed  across  the  lake ; 

then  followed  a  few  powerfiil  digs,  and  presently  a  yell 

of  pleasure  arose  as  he  felt  rough  water  under  the  Myra 

once  more.    Half  a  minute  later,  lights,  which  the  canoeist 

Imew  must  be   those   of  Arrochtu',  ^one  over  the  sea, 

and  added  vastly  to  his  delight.    A  rapid  paddle  of  less 

than  a  mile  earned  him  to  a  landing  place  near  the  hotel, 


where,  disembarking,  be  hauled  the  canoe  above  high  water 
mark,  and  rushed  to  the  inn.  At  the  front  door  lie  met  a 
sleepy  waiter,  who  ejaculated,  "  Ech,  sir,  have  ye  tummled 
into  the  lochP"  '  Answering  in  the  negative,  the  paddler 
asked  if  his  portmanteau  had  arrived.  The  man  replied  "  Yes," 
and  led  the  way  upstairs.  A  rapid  change  of  raiment  was 
efiected,  and  the  skipper  of  the  Myra  descended  to  the 
coffee  room,  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  short  hand  of 
the  clock  pointmg  to  twelve  and  the  long  one  to  nine. 
Perhaps  the  eggs,  bacon,  bread,  and  coffee,  of  which  he 
partook  twenty  minutes  later,  formed  a  meal  for  which  he 
was  more  thankful  than  for  any  other  he  had  received. 
Before  the  feed  was  concluded  "mine  host"  turned  up, 
begged  pardon,  and  asked  which  way  the  paddler  might 
have  come.  When  told  "  up  the  loch  m  the  da^ " 
he  marvelled  much,  while  the  waiter  appeared  to  be  of 
opinion  that  their  guest  had  been  swimming  all  the 
way.  After  breakfast  on  the  following  day,  the  canoe  was 
carried  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  and  placed  in  the 
water  at  Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond.  There  she  created  quite 
an  excitement,  and  a  pierfiill  of  tourists  watched  her  depar- 
ture for  Luss.  The  day  was  fine,  but  very  windy,  and  the 
fresh-water  waves  rather  bothered  our  paddler,  who,  how- 
ever, managed  to  obtain  on  his  passage  down  the  lake  some 
grand  views  of  Ben  Lomond.  Landing  at  Luss  for  lunch,  he 
found  that  a  train  left  Balloch,  seven  miles  away,  at  a 
certain  hour  (three  o'clock  probably),  for  Edinburgh.  Having 
determined  to  catch  this,  he  weatnered  a  great  point  south 
of  Luss,  paddled  between  a  large  island  and  the  mainland, 
and  dashed  away  into  the  open  lake  for  the  southern  end  of 
Inchmurrin,  over  a  more  uneven  stretch  than  he  had  ever 
experienced.  The  water  was  abominably  lumpy ;  so  that, 
giving  up  all  idea  of  any  more  pleasure,  he  p»ddled  at  the 
seas.  Getting  along  was,  however,  very  much  Uke  climbing 
up  one  side  ofa  waU  for  the  purpose  of  tumbUng  down  the 
other.  Sticking  to  his  work,  the  time-tied  canoeist  went  on, 
passed  the  castle  on  Inchmurrin,  and  experienced  the  full 
force  of  a  breeze  which  came  rushing  over  the  lowlands 
between  Loch  Lomond  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Balloch 
Pier  was  soon  afterwards  sighted,  and  reached  after  a  rough 
paddle  accross  the  open.  Landing  close  to  the  station,  uxe 
paddler  dragged  his  craft  ashore,  cried  out  to  a  porter  for 
nelp,  lifted  her  over  the  platform  rail,  placed  her  on  the  top 
of  a  carriage — where  she  was  securely  strapped — claimed  his 
luggage,  and  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time  when  he  had 
landed,  proceeded  to  change  his  clothes  as  the  train  rushed 
from  the  station  on  its  way  south. 
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FISH  AND  FISHING  JS  LAHELAHD. 

Br  W.  PEAHD,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  probably,  does  so  strong  a  stream 
o£  Insty  life  flow  as  through  the  main  arteries  5  the  fifty 
square  miles  that  constitute  the  ftury  realm  of  Lakeland. 
In  the  early  part  of  last  summer  we  round  ourselves  on  the 
borders  of  this  land  of  promise,  and,  having  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  weeks  at  oar  disposal,  determined  to  spend 
them  in  examining  the  capabilities  of  the  lakes  and  tarns, 
the  becks  and  rivers,  that  form  the  centre  of  its  scenic 
attractions.  In  parsuance  of  this  design  we  visited  nearly 
every  water  in  the  district,  and  spent  many  a  long  delicious 
day  in  paddling  over  each  lake  in  succession,  coasting  round 
quiet  t»ys  fringed  with  taU  bullrushes  or  paved  with  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  water  lily,  noting  tempting  shoala  and 
promising  reefs,  landing  on  charming  islands,  or  floating 
over  deep  reaches  dear  as  crystal.  In  the  present  paper  we 
propose  to  show — amongst  other  matters — what  prospect  of 
spent  these  waters  offer  to  the  angler  who  visits  thom,  and 
shall  speak  of  times  and  seasons,  routes  and  snug  quarters  ; 
glance  occasionally  at  scenes — somewhat  out  of  the  beaten 
track — that  stamped  their  loveliness  upon  us ;  and,  without 
going  deeply  into  the  dullness  of  arithmetic,  shall  note  the 
terms  on  which  a  moderate  man  may  wander  and  ponder, 
boat  and  fish,  eat  and  drink,  during  a  holiday  ramble 
unongst  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Britain. 

In  the  Lake  district  travelling  is  emphatically  made  easy. 
There  is  an  absolute  tariff  for  everything.  Besides  this 
happy  nniformity  of  prices,  there  is  another  advantage 
ofiered  to  the  traveller  m  a  perfection  and  abundance  seldom 
met  with  elsewhere.  There  is  scarcely  a  square  mile  in  the 
district  in  which  cheap  and  comfortable  lodgings  cannot  be 
obtained,  where  the  pedestrian  may  halt  for  a  night,  or 
remain  for  a  month  on  the  same  proportionate  terms. 

The  local  literature  too  is  wondmnl;  every  inch  of  the 
country  is  illustrated.  In  each  town,  village,  and  hamlet, 
guide  books  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  price,  and  sizes,  are  plentiful 
as  blackberries.  Some  of  these  we  had  read  previously,  and 
were  not  a  Uttle  disappointed  at  finding  only  the  most 
meagre  information  on  the  subject  of  our  quest.  It  was 
late  when  we  arrived  in  Bowness.  The  war  fever  was  raging 
on  the  Continent,  and,  peaceable  people  being  unwilling  to 
expose  themselves  or  their  famihes  to  its  influence,  the 
place  was  unusually  full.  After  receiving  the  most  solemn 
assurances  that  not  a  bed  was  to  be  had,  we  commenced  a 
systematic  search,  and  were  soon  located  with  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell,  of  Oreen  Bank,  who,  in  consideration  of  receiving  a 
guinea  a  week,  gave  as  as  pleasant  a  lodging  as  any  angler 
need  desire.  Here,  under  the  shadow  of  some  taU  limes, 
whose  cool  rustling  soothed  us  after  the  dust  and  heat  of 
the  day,  we  once  more  turned  to  our  study  of  the  authorities 
in  question,  and  on  the  whole  were  rather  inclined  to  the 

r'  oion  that  we  had  come  in  search  of  the  unattainable,  and 
t,  as  far  as  fish  and  fishing  were  concerned,  all  was 
barren  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  trom  Windermere  to  Wast- 
water.  The  experienced  reader  will  imagine  our  sarprise 
when  on  the  following  morning' — ^wishing  to  engage  a  boat 
for  the  ensuing  three  weeks — ^we  stood  on  the  shore  of  Bow- 
ness Bay.  We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes.  Trimmers  of 
all  hues  lay  in  baskets  and  bags  on  the  pebbles,  whilst 


mighty  stacks  of  rods  ready  for  instant  use  rose  before  our 
astonished  vision.  One  might  have  fancied  that  a  corps 
d'armee  of  anglers  had  there  piled  their  arms,  or  that  an 
illimitable  series  of  excursion  trains  were  momentarily 
expected  to  oonvw  to  the  spot  a  body  of  artistes  five  hundred 
strong,  to  play  off  a  grand  international  fishing  tournament 
on  the  bright  waters  of  the  mere. 

The  Lake  country  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Moreoambe 
Bay,  on  the  north  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Penrith 
to  Workington,  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the 
east  by  another  line  extending  trom  Milnthorpe  to  the  river 
Lowther.  K  the  reader  consults  any  recent  map,  he  will  see 
that  an  unbroken  chain  of  mil,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent  closely  following  the  indentations  of  the  coast, 
encircles  nearly  the  entire  region.  Indeed,  so  accurately 
does  it  correspond  to  the  limits  we  have  given,  that  it  con- 
stitutes perhaps  the  best  boundary  line  of  the  district.  Of 
the  lakes  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Bassenthwaite  is  the 
most  northerly,  and  Windermere  the  most  southerly,  whilst 
Hawes  Water  lies  furthest  to  the  east,  and  Bnnerdale,  locked 
in  its  solitary  glen,  stretches  farthest  to  the  west. 

Windermere,  the  queen  of  English  lakes,  lies  partly 
in  Lancashire  and  partly  in  Westmoreland.  Its  length 
from  north  to  south  is  a  little  under  twelve  miles ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  whilst  its  greatest  depth  is  something 
over  200  feet.  But  this  brief  statement  by  no  means 
expresses  the  importance  of  this  noble  sheet  of  water. 
Windermere  is  not  an  isolated  lake,  but  the  centre  of  a 
great  system.  On  its  western  shore  it  receives  the  out- 
rall  of  Esthwaite  Water ;  on  its  eastern  side,  Trontbeck,  a 
brawling  mountain  strecun,  that  rises  at  the  foot  of  Kirkstone 
Pass,  is  the  most  important  tributary.  At  its  northern 
extremity,  the  Brathay  connects  it  with  Stickle  Tarn,  Lang- 
dale  Tarn,  and  Elterwater,  whilst  Grassmere,  Bydal,  and  one 
or  two  smaller  tarns,  pour  their  surplus  waters  into  the  great 
reoeptacle  at  the  same  point.  At  its  westernmost  corner  the 
river  Leven  breaks  from  the  lake,  and  connects  it  with 
Morecambe  Bay.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  the 
Windermere  system,  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  the 
character  of  its  tributaries,  the  fishery  is  at  present  of  little 
value.  Neglect,  poaching,  and  over-nshing  nave  done  their 
work.  True  it  is  that  several  of  the  riparian  proprietors 
have  either  restricted  or  abolished  netting  within  their 
several  limits,  and  now  exercise  some  care  in  protecting  the 
spawning  grounds ;  but  these  conservative  measures  require 
time  in  order  to  produce  sensible  results.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  landholders  at  pre- 
sent are  not  uniform ;  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pall 
altogether  would  effect  &r  more  than  occasional,  irregular, 
and  spasmodic  efforts.  The  lake  contains  several  species  of 
excellent  fish,  namely,  salmon,  pike,  perch,  Salmcferox,  Sahno 
fano,  char,  eels,  and,  we  believe,  roach.  None  of  these, 
except  perch,  are  abundant,  for  the  reasons  above  given; 
still  there  is  variety,  and  this  is  of  no  small  advantage  to  the 
ajurier. 

The  fishing,  as  carried  on  at  present  in  Windermere, 
embraces  two  distinct  objects — profit  and  sport.  The  former 
of  these  is  conducted  hymen  who  occasionally  rent  a  portion 
of  the  shores,  and  make,  or  strive  to  make,  a  profit  by 
drafting,  fixed   nets,   trimmeiB,  and   night-lines.     These 
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engines,  if  employed  by  persons  ha-nng  no  permanent 
interest  in  maintaining  an  adequate  stock,  would  always  be 
snfScient  to  rednce  the  stock  to  a  non-remoneratiye  point, 
even  were  their  employment  limited  to  the  middle  of 
September.  But,  unrortunately,  the  char  and  pike  fishing 
are  in  their  most  active  stage  alter  that  date ;  and  it  is  to  m 
feared  that  few  fish  of  any  kind  swept  up  in  the  draft  nets 
are  ever  returned  to  the  water.  Can  we  be  surprised,  there- 
fore, that  the  pure  and  crystal  mere  is  snch  as  we  found  it  P 
Still,  its  lovehness,  its  openness  to  all  comers,  and  the  sport 
it  occasionally  affords,  should  make  it  a  greater  favourite 
than  it  is. 

The  compound  modes,  however,  in  which  the  angling  we 
saw  was  carried  on,  might  well  shock  a  high-class  artiste. 
For  three  weeks  we  cruised  about  the  lake  incessantly,  often 
till  long  after  sunset,  puUing  up  to  every  boat  that  came  in 
our  way,  whenever  we  saw  angUng  going  on,  and  unquestion- 
ably this  was  conducted  on  a  scale  more  extensive  than  we  had 
previously  saen.  Let  us  sketch  one  or  two  of  our  conjrbreg, 
as  they  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  beginning  of 
July — ^proDably  the  worst  part  of  the  season.  At  the  outer 
end  of  some  quiet  bay  lies  a  boat,  in  which  the  sculls  are  now 
and  then  softly  dipped  into  the  water,  to  prevent  her  break- 
ing that  sanguinary  line  of  trimmers  that  float  steadily 
shorewards  before  the  summer  breeze.  "  The  thin  red  hue 
slowly  marches  onwards,  some  twenty  or  thirty  strong, 
whilst  the  commander-in-chief  smokes  his  pipe  and  quafEs  his 
stout  in  lazy  tranquillity.  This  is  one  mode  of  pike  fishing 
on  Windermere,  xonder  is  another  boat  steadily  paddUng 
round  wooded  headlands  and  pleasant  islands,  under  an 
awful  press  of  tackle.  In  the  stem  is  an  upright  pole,  about 
six  feet  in  length,  to  which  is  attached  a  stout  line,  some 
seventy  or  eighty  yards  long,  made  hat  to  an  otter.  At 
equal  distances  between  these  points  are  droppers,  each  a 
distinct  troUing-Une,  and  from  this  compound  engine  spin 
divers  baits,  natural  and  artificial.  Over  tne  stem  hes  a  rod, 
and  on  each  quarter  of  the  boat  another,  with  perhaps  a 
hand-line  or  two,  which  fish  at  a  depth,  say,  of  five  or  six 
fathoms.  This  semi-piratical  bark  is  also  cruising  for  pike. 
Perch  fishing  is  now  in  full  activity,  six  or  seven  roos  in 
each  boat  being  actively  employed.  These  fish  are  very 
numerous,  and  would  give  excellent  sport  if  they  were 
larger,  as  almost  any  number  might  be  taken  in  a  day.  We 
have  seen  a  hundred  killed  by  two  hands  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  or  three  hours.  Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the 
angling  that  prevails  during  the  tourist  season,  let  us 
inquire  whether  something  oetter  may  not  be  found  in 
April  and  May.  In  feet,  these  are,  par  excellence,  the  sports- 
man's months  on  all  the  lakes,  which  differ,  however,  ioto 
eaio,  in  the  size,  quality,  and  quantity  of  the  trout  they 
contain.  On  Windermere,  for  example,  fly-fishing  is  some- 
times very  &ir,  yielding  two  or  three  oraoe  of  hancbome  fish, 
from  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  one  pound  each.  Night 
fishing  for  the /aroa  is  also  much  in  favour,  and  some  good 
lakers  are  occasionally  taken  in  cahn  evenings  during  May. 
Nor  is  char  fishing — ^in  itself  a  specialty — to  be  despised. 
The  most  succe^ful  mode  is  somewhat  as  follows :  Over  the 
stem  hangs  a  line  heavily  weighted,  and  to  this,  at  various 
depths,  is  attached  fine  trolling  gear,  armed  with  natural 
minnows  and  sundry  kinds  of  artificial  baits.  As  we  have 
implied,  the  water  is  raked  from  a  great  depth  to  within 
some  six  or  seven  feet  of  the  surface.  In  the  spring,  four  or 
five  char  would  be  considered  as  a  fair  average  morning's 
take ;  but  we  have  heard  of  as  many  as  seventeen  of  these 
deUcate  fish  being  secured  by  one  man  in  a  few  honrs' 
fishing.  If  the  rare  beauty  of  the  scenery  be  considered — 
the  tempting  retreats  scattered  about  the  shores  from  Lake- 
foot  to  Ambleside,  its  absolute  freedom,  and  the  chance  of 
moderate  sport  in  April  and  May — we  think  a  sober-minded 
man  might  here  see  more,  and  do  more,  for  his  money, 
than  on  many  waters  of  greater  notoriety.  But,  after  all, 
Windermere  is,  as  we  have  said,  only  part  of  a  great  whole. 
Bydal  Lake  is  not  open  to  the  public,  though  possibly  the 
gallant  proprietor  might  give  permission  if  ^pUed  to ;  and 
Grassmere — so  happify  named  from  its  setting  in  a  bold  and 


grassy  mountain  fiame — though  much  fished,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  worst  of  aU  the  lakes.  Stickle  Tarn,  Langdale 
Tarn,  Elterwater,  Easdale,  and  Gadale  Tarns  are  as  little 
frequented  by  anglers  as  if  they  lay  a  thousand  miles  beyond 
our  borders.  Still,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  these 
lovely  mountain  pools.  Langdale  is  a  very  promising  sheet 
of  water,  possessed  of  sufficient  spawning  ground  to  main- 
tain an  ample  stock.  The  other  tarns,  Elterwater  excepted, 
hold,  we  believe,  trout,  and  trout  only.  There  is  one  great 
objection  to  all  such  fishing  grounds — ^they  are  sadly  out  of 
the  way,  and  usually  cost  more  time  and  toil  to  reach  them 
than  they  are  worth.  The  most  central  station  is  Grassmere. 
Quarters  by  no  means  uncomfortable,  however,  can  be 
obtained  at  a  village  close  to  Elterwater  and  Langdale. 

Esthwaite  Water  still  remains  to  be  considered. 

Leaving  Bowness  whilst  the  morning  mists  lay  heavy  on 
the  lake,  we  crossed  the  ferry  and  followed  the  Coniston 
road  for  about  three  miles,  till  a  sudden  turn  showed  the 
long  silver  line  of  Esthwaite  on  the  left.  An  hour  before, 
^o  were  in  the  very  heart  of  busy  tourist  life ;  now  all  was 
silence  and  peace.  Such  transitions  ocoor  with  startling 
rapidity  in  the  Lake  district,  where  a  man  may  at  any 
moment  exchange  society  for  soUtude,  bustle  for  absolute 
repose.  Its  "  great  routes"  are  all  dust  and  hurry ;  in  its 
thousand  by-paths  nature  still  reigns  supreme.  At  the 
north-west  extremity  of  this  quiet  lake  Ues  the  pretty  village 
of  Hawkeshead,  wmch  boasts  one  of  the  best  rural  inns 
we  know,  and  has,  moreover,  a  few  excellent  lodgings.  If 
any  man  desires  to  pursue  his  occupation  in  peace,  and  to 
combine  the  pleasures  of  angling  with  the  practice  of 
economy,  let  bun  pitch  his  tent  at  Hawkeshead;  he  will  be 
close  to  his  ground,  will  see  few  boats  save  his  own  on  the 
water,  and,  moreover,  will  be  sure  of  making  heavy  bags ; 
for  the  pike,  though  under-sized,  are  very  numerous  and 
handsome,  and  the  perch  innumerable,  whilst  the  trout  are 
not  too  scarce  to  aaord  sport,  and  are  remarkably  fine  in 
colour,  shape,  and  quality,  averaging  something  about  a 
pound  each.  If  a  sportsman  seeks  the  last  in  earnest,  ho 
must  look  for  them  in  April  and  May ;  still,  on  any  suitable 
summer  day  he  may  pick  up  a  brace  or  two,  either  with  the 
fiy  or  by  trolling.  Esthwaite,  the  last  of  Uie  Windermere 
system,  is  in  our  opinion  the  best,  nor  is  it  destitute  of 
pastoral  beauty.  Quiet  meadows  dip  into  the  deep  green 
water ;  the  curlew  pipes  his  shrill  call ;  wild  ducks  paddle 
amongst  the  rushes,  whilst  here  and  there  a  steep  torfy 
mound,  covered  with  a  few  old  trees,  casts  its  shadow  on 
the  mere.  Many  a  day  we  have  lingered  about  its  margin, 
soothed  and  charmed  by  its  aspect  of  peace.  If  bound  for 
Coniston,  the  tourist,  after  climbing  the  steep  hill  beyond 
Hawkeshead,  would  do  well  to  quit  the  road  and  turn  to  the 
right  over  the  moor.  If  he  does  so,  he  will  see  as  lovely  a 
view  as  Lakeland  chords,  and  may  rest  on  the  marg^  of  a 
sweet  mountain  tarn,  in  which  the  Nymplusa  alha  grows 
with  prodigal  luxuriance.  Our  host  was  quite  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  of  this  water,  and  spoke  encouragingly  of  its 
angling  merits.  Appearances  are  often  deceptive,  but  to 
our  thinking  it  seemed  just  the  place  where  trout  might 
confidently  be  expected. 

Yonder  Ues  Coniston  Lake,  under  the  shadow  of  "The 
Old  Man,"  and  at  its  head  we  can  see  through  the  trees  the 
hotel  where  we  propose  to  rest  for  a  time — ^less  for  the  sake 
of  angling  than  to  tread  the  mountain  paths  that  stretch  to 
the  northward.  In  this,  the  deepest  of  the  l^es,  char  were 
once  abundant,  but  ore  now  said  to  be  scarce.  The  wash- 
ings from  the  oopper  mines  may  be  the  canse,  bnt  the 
number  of  pereh  and  pike  seem  to  show  that  the  poison 
cannot  be  very  deadly.  Many  of  the  tributaries  of  this  fine 
sheet  of  water  are  perfectly  pure — so  pure  indeed,  that  prac- 
tised eyes  can  use  the  spear  with  fatal  accuracy.  An  old 
work  lies  open  before  us,  and  in  it  we  read  that  Coniston 
once  held  trout  as  heavy  as  those  of  Lough  Neagh.  Such 
fish  must  disappear  if  obliged  to  frequent  small  spawning 
streams,  where  poaching  is  rife  and  preservation  practically 
unknown.  If  a  herring  net,  with  light  corks  and  heavy 
leads,  vera  sunk  at  night  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lake,  we 
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faucj  plenty  of  char  might  still  be  taken.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  mode  of  capture  so  obvious  has  never  been  triM. 
Oar  visit  was  made  during  the  latter  part  of  July ;  trout 
fishing  was  said  to  be  useless,  but  many  rods  were  at  work 
taking  perch  and  pike.  The  angling  appeared  to  be  carried 
on  in  an  easy,  careless,  desultory  manner,'  as  if  fish  were  to 
be  had  for  the  asking.  As  a  station,  this  lake  did  not  leave 
a  fevonrable  impression  on  our  mind. 

Coniston  Water  being  justly  celebrated  only  a  few  years 
since  for  the  number  and  quauty  of  its  char,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  take  some  notice  of  this  fish,  which  is 
said  to  be  growing  daily  more  and  more  scarce  in  the 
English  lakes.  But  this  assertion  is,  we  believe,  incorrect. 
Many  of  the  smaller  waters  are  iu  private  hands,  and  are 
only  occasionally  netted  for  the  owner's  use.  Even  in  Win- 
dermere, where  drafting  has  been  carried  further  than  in 
any  of  the  lakes,  large  quantities  of  this  delicate  fish  are  still 
taken.  If  it  be  true  that  char  are  dying  out,  it  is  due  less  to 
the  fishing  than  to  the  time  at  which  that  fishing  is  generally 
conducted.  As  a  rule,  this  fish  lies  in  such  deep  water  fix)m 
March  to  September  as  practically  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
nets  ordinarUy  employed.  One  species,  however,  at  least, 
'Spawns  not  in  the  tributary  streams,  but  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  Fished  tmder  such  ruinous  conditions,  it  would 
be  no  wonder  if  the  race  gradually  dwindled.  In  the  "Popular 
Natural  History"  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell — a  worK,  bj- 
the  way,  possessing  some  senile  sporting  proclivities — when 
speaking  of  the  cuar,  the  writer  says :  "  Prom  unknow^ 
causes,  even  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  these  fish  differ 
considerably  in  colour ;  hence  the  names  of  red  char,  silver 
char,  and  the  like."  If  it  was  generally  recognised  that  Win- 
dermere certainly,  and  probably  other  of  our  lakes,  produce 
the  Salmo  umbla  as  well  as  the  SaJ/mo  saiveUnus,  the  cause 
of  the  difference  above  mentioned  would  not  be  "unknown." 
The  average  size  of  the  char  is  from  nine  inches  in  length 
to  fourteen  inches.  In  Windermere  the  migratory  species 
appear  to  select  the  Brathay  absolutely,  in  preference  to  the 
more  sandy  Bothay,  as  their  spawning  ground.  The  fish 
are  on  the  roods  m  the  early  part  of  November.  Even 
during  the  spring,  char  rise  very  indifferentljr  at  the  fly. 
The  most  taking  bait  is,  as  we  have  already  implied,  the 
artificial  minnow.  In  Crummock,  Buttermere,  Wastwater, 
and  probably  Ennerdale  Lake,  this  fish  is  still  abundant. 

It  seems  but  a  mere  step  on  the  map,  yet  it  cost  us  two 
long  days'  walking  to  cross  from  Coniston  over  the  hills  vid 
Helvellyn  to  Patterdale.  The  village,  an  aesembl^e  of 
about  a  dozen  houses,  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  a  mountain 

flen.  Hemmed  in  by  lofty  JiUls,  and  bounded  by  Ullswater, 
'atterdale  forms  an  admirable  centre  for  the  tourist  angler. 
Through  the  dale  flows  a  pretty  stream,  which  connects 
Hayes  Water,  Brothers  Water,  and  Angle  Tarn,  with  the 
mam  lake,  whilst  on  the  skirts  of  Helvellyn  are  Red  Tarn 
and  one  or  two  other  smaller  pools.  Ullswater,  unlike  the 
majority  of  the  English  meres,  has  no  pike,  but  holds  trout, 
perch,  char,  and  a  fish  that  from  the  description  we  thought 
might  be  the  fresh-water  herring.  Prom  the  16th  of  March 
to  the  15th  of  June  five  or  six  pounds  of  trout,  averaging  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  each,  may  be  killed  with  the  fly  from 
the  shores  of  the  lake  on  any  ordinary  day ;  in  favourable 
weather  double  that  quantity  may  be  taken.  The  perch  are 
larger  than  those  of  Windermere,  and  run  about  nve  or  six 
to  the  pound.  The  angling,  which  is  free,  is  quite  as  good 
from  the  bank  as  from  a  boat.  Some  years  since,  the  ferox 
attained  an  unusually  large  size  in  Ullswater,  but  winter 
poaching  in  the  becks  hsia  now  nearly  destroyed  the  race. 
Brothers  Water,  and  Hayes  Water,  both  fuU  of  trout,  are 
rented  by  Mr.  Bowness,  the  proprietor  of  the  two  hotels, 
who  kin(uy  gives  permission  to  his  guests.  Goldrill,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  surplus  water  of  these  tarns,  aflbrds 

Eretty  fishing  in  the  spring.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
nd  comfortable  quarters  at  the  south  end  of  the  hi^let. 
The  house  stood  in  its  own  grounds,  which  ran  down  to  the 
river  just  mentioned.  The  stream  was  very  low,  and  clear  as 
crystal,  but  the  number  and  size  of  the  trout  we  saw  told 
OS  that,  with  the  aid  of  wind,  clouds,  and  water,  a  iaii  basket 
Vol.  n. 


might  be  made  nearly  to  a  certainty  in  the  earlier  months. 
The  Ullswater  trout  are  all  red,  even  when  very  small.  The 
outfall  of  Ullswater  flows  into  the  Eden ;  but,  as  there  is  an 
almost  impassable  ladder  over  a  particularly  impassable 
obstruction,  few  salmon  ever  reach  this  fine  lake.  Red 
Tarn,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  distant,  holds  good  trout; 
fish  of  a  pound  are  not  uncommon,  whilst  exceptional  ones 
have  been  taken  of  thrice  that  weight.  Capple  Cove  Tarn 
is  full  of  small  trout;  both  these  lakes  are  open  to  the 
pnbUc.  We  have  omitted  all  description  of  the  flies  used  on 
the  various  waters  we  have  visited,  partly  because  we  are 
compelled  to  husband  our  space,  and  partly  because  they 
can  be  procured  at  all  the  stations.  Deepdale,  Glenridding, 
Griesdale,  and  Martindale,  beautiful  though  they  be,  must 
be  passed  in  silence.  Helvellyn  and  High-street,  Hartstop, 
and  a  score  of  fells  and  hUls  beside,  must  remain  unsketched. 
The  temptation  to  wander  over  them  again  is  great ;  so  we 
will  walk  on  board  the  steamer,  and  silently  admire  the  rare 
loveliness  of  the  dark  mere  as  we  speed  on  towards  Pooley 
Bridge  en.  route  for  Keswick. 

If  W  indermere  deserves  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Lakes', 
Keswick  ought  to  be  crowned  by  acclamation  monarch  of 
the  district.  On  the  varied  loveliness  of  his  majesty's 
domain  we  will  say  nothing,  but  make  the  best  of  our  way 
to  the  head  of  Borrowdale.  Here  the  first  link  of  a  great 
and  connected  chain  of  waters  is  forged.  Rising  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Styhead  Pass  and  the  a^acent  heights, 
the  infant  Derwent  soon  grows  into  a  brawling  river,  and 
near  the  village  of  Grange  falls  into  Derwentwater,  whose 
eastern  shore  receives  the  stream  from  Watendlath  Tarn. 
At  Portinscale  it  leaves  the  lake,  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  is  joined  by  the  outfall  from  Thirlmere.  Grown 
to  fairer  proportions,  it  now  hurries  on  to  Bassenthwaite, 
from  whence,  alter  a  devious  course,  it  makes  its  way 
to  Cockermouth.  At  this  point  it  is  joined  by  the  river 
Cocker,  which,  running  down  the  Vale  of  Lorton,  drains 
Buttermere,  Crummock,  and  Lowes  Water.  Reinforced  by 
so  powerful  an  ally,  the  Derwent  marches  steadily  on,  till  it 
debouches  into  tne  Irish  sea  at  Workington.  We  know 
not  a  single  prosperous  salmon  fishery  within  the  circuit 
of  Britain  that  possesses  greater,  or  even  equal,  natural 
advantages. 

The  run  of  salmon  and  white  trout,  unfortunately,  is  late ; 
in  the  autumnal  spates  a  few  fish  are  killed  in  the  Upper 
Derwent.  Cockermouth  forms  the  best  station  for  angtine, 
and  here,  should  the  weather  be  wet,  some  sport  may  safely 
be  calculated  on  during  September  and  October.  We  must, 
however,  return  to  Keswick,  in  order  to  accompany  the  reader 
over  the  lakes  already  mentioned.  Derwentwater,  three  miles 
long  by  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  looks  as  if 
intended  by  nature  for  an  angling  lake.  Communicating 
freely  with  the  sea,  it  boasts  extensive  and  first-class  spawn- 
ing tributaries,  and  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  stand 
longer  against  malpractices  than  most  of  the  waters  we  have 
hitherto  visited.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  &ct,  and  Derwentwater 
still  holds  a  fair  stock  of  trout.  Char  are  also  there ;  and 
late  in  the  autumn  a  few  score  of  salmon  arrive,  which  in  due 
time  ascend  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  During 
the  summer,  and  till  the  close  ot  the  season,  angling  in  the 
lake  is  limited  to  the  pursuit  of  pike  and  perch,  as  also  to 
fly-fishing  in  the  river,  where  a  few  salmon  are  annually 
taken,  and  not  a  few  heavy  trout,  ascending  to  their  breeding 
grounds.  In  the  spring  the  trout  fishing  on  the  lake  is 
very  fair,  the  fish  averaging  nearly  a  pound  each;  their 
quality  is  excellent.  Bassenthwaite  is  a  noble  sheet  of 
water,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  north  ot  Keswick.  This 
lake  holds  some  of  the  largest  pike  to  be  found  in  Cumber- 
land. It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  reason,  but  the  fact  is 
patent,  that  Bassenthwaite  is  less  visited  by  tourists  and 
anglers  than  any  other  water  in  the  county.  Many  a  day  we 
spent  on  its  margin,  and  scarcely  ever  saw  more  than  a  ooat 
or  two  on  its  broad  bosom.  At  its  northern  extremity, 
where  the  Derwent  for  the  last  time  shakes  itself  free  from 
its  lake  bondage,  a  few  s^mon  are  always  to  be  found  after 
the  first  summer  freshes.    We  could  not,  however,  learn 
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that  any  systematic  attempts  were  ever  made  to  take  them, 
either  with  the  fly  or  troll.  In  this  lake  we  strongly  inchne 
to  believe  that  few  who  gave  it  a  fiur  trial  woula  complain 
of  want  of  sport.  There  is  a  comfortable  inn  both  at  its 
northern  and  southern  extremity;  in  taab,  "The  Swan," 
and  "The  Pheasant,"  as  rural  hostelries,  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  fisherman's  quarters  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  There  is  a  deliciouB  calm  about  the  whole 
place  that  might  almost  lull  a  troubled  conscience  into 
rest.  If  we  add  that,  whilst  trout  are  rather  scarce,  the 
perch  are  numerous,  and  of  a  larger  size  than  those  usually 
found  in  Lakeland,  we  fancy  that  we  have  said  all  that  is 
required  to  send  some  fortunate  brother  to  the  tranquil 
shores  of  beautiful  Bassenthwaite.  We  scarcely  dare  to  think 
of  the  scenery  that  surrounds  Keswick ;  Skiddaw,  Saddle- 
back, Catsbills,  and  a  host  of  other  mountains,  are  grouped 
around  it.  The  Druids'  Circle  alone  is  worth  a  pilgrimage, 
and  midway  between  the  town  and  the  village  of  Portm- 
scale  nestles  the  handsome  church  where  Southey  lies. 
S'ew  can  K^ze  on  his  sculptured  likeness,  or  read  the  simple 
inscription  on  his  unpretending  tomb,  without  admirmg 
the  one  or  being  touched  by  the  other. 

Watendlath  Tarn  is  well  worth  a  visit.    The  walk  to  this 
lovely  mountain  pool  is  charming,  and  the  water  is  iiill  of 

fike.  A  few  years  since  it  held  a  good  stock  of  small  trout, 
ut  these  aboriginal  inhabitants  have  now  nearly  disap- 
peared before  their  mthless  invaders.  Thirlmere  is  a  long 
and  lovely  piece  of  water  lying  in  a  narrow  gorge  between 
Helvellyn  and  the  opposite  mountain  range,  where  Eagles' 
Crag,  with  its  dark  pines,  rises  proudly  pre-eminent.  If 
we  heard  aright,  this  lake  is  not  open  to  the  public,  though, 
from  what  we  saw,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  reservation 
is  more  nominal  than  real.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  lack  of 
tackle  or  accurate  piscatorial  information  to  be  found  at  the 
c6mfortable  little  mn  on  its  margin.  Probably  a  right  of 
fishing  is  given  to  the  proprietor  for  his  guests.  We  do 
not  affirm  that  this  is  so,  but  we  think  it  likely.  Through 
the  Vallev  of  St.  John  runs  a  bright  river,  that  affords  good 
sport  witn  the  fly  during  the  spring  months. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  quit  Keswick,  so  we  will  once  more 
resume  the  staff  and  cockle-shell,  like  a  true  pilgrim,  and 
wend  our  way  to  the  Yale  of  Lorton.  Crununock  and 
Bnttermere,  with  their  translucent  waters,  dark  from  extreme 
depth,  are  well  worth  a  visit,  whether  the  object  be  scenic  or 
piscatorial.  Hiese  lakes  are  divided  by  a  oroad  stripe  of 
emerald  meadow,  on  which  a  few  houses  and  two  very  com- 
fortable inns  are  clustered  together,  as  if  for  companionship 
in  that  desolate  region.  "The  Fish"  and  "The  Victoria'' 
ore  excellent  abidiag  places,  but,  should  an  angler  desire 
greater  privacy  and  a  smaller  outlay,  lodgings  Can  be  obtained 
on  very  reasonable  terms,  especially  in  the  spring.  As  we 
have  tuready  observed,  char  are  here  abundant,  nor  do  we 
know  any  station  more  suitable  for  the  sportsman  who 
desires  to  devote  a  few  weeks  to  them  especially.  May  and 
June  are  the  months  in  which  they  take  best ;  as  the  season 
advances  the  capture  even  of  a  single  fish  becomes  more  and 
more  uncertain.  Trout  are  numerous,  and  seven  or  eight 
pounds  weijght  may  be  taken  on  any  average  day  in  April 
and  May.  These  lakes  of  course  hold  some  good  fish,  but 
the  ordinary  size  is  little  over  eight  ounces.  Pike  are  fortu- 
nately rather  scarce,  but  perch  are  very  abundant.  Sep- 
tember also  affords  excellent  fishing  for  trout,  which  here 
spawn  unusually  late.  At  this  season  the  Cocker  holds 
many  salmon  and  white  trout.  With  the  lake  during  a 
drought,  and  the  river  after  a  spate,  no  rod  need  be  idle 
or  unprofitably  employed.  A  fresh  walk  up  the  mountain 
side  brings  the  pedestrian  to  Blackberry  Tarn;  the  views 
obtained  will,  however,  be  his  chief  reward,  as  the  trout 
are  small,  ill-fed,  and  by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty. 
Lowes  Water  lies  between  two  and  three  miles  north-west 
of  Crununock,  and  enjoys  nearly  undisturbed  repose;  yet 
many  a  pleasant  day  may  be  spent  thereon.  We  were 
unable  to  visit  this  secluded  tarn,  of  whose  merits,  however, 
report  spoke  fevourably.  We  know  not  any  station  in  the 
district  which  we  should  prefer  before  the  Vale  of  Lorton, 


provided  we  were  able  to  be  there  between  April  15th  and 
June  15th. 

Among  the  most  agreeable  things  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  are  the  "  bridle  paths."    Almost  as  ancient 
as  the  hills  themselves,  they  wind  through  unfrequented 
glens,  scale  mountains,  cross  fells,  and,  in  &ct,  conduct  the 
tourist  into  the  most  charming  nooks  in  the  country.    We 
have  called  these  tracks  "  bridle  paths  "  more  out  of  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people  than  from  any  honest  con- 
viction as  to  the  oorrectnesB  of  the  term.    Sometimes  the 
dry  bed  of  a  winter  torrent  is  pressed  into  the  service; 
occasionally  a  faintly  marked  sheep-track  is  all  the  exaspe- 
rated wand.erer  has  for  his  guidance;  whilst  not  unfrequently 
over  the  fells  he  must  follow  the  trail,  Indian  fashion,  as  best 
he  may.    Our  nerves  are  as  firm  as  those  possessed  by 
ordinary  mortals;  still  we  must  confess  that  on  certain  occa- 
sions, when  hemmed  in  by  a  wall  of  rock  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  by  an  airy  prospect  into  a  ravine  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  below,  with  a  path  seventeen  or  eighteen 
inches  wide,  blocked  up  occasionally  by  a  slippery  boulder, 
far  above  the  level  of  tne  road,  we  were  led  to  question  the 
pleasure  of  riding  on  such  ground.     Nevertheless,  these 
reelings  were  transient,  and  as  soon  as  the  crisis  was  passed  * 
we  forgot  our  fears  and  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  hour.    Such  was  the  kind  of  path  we  followed 
whilst  crossing  from  Bnttermere  to  Wastdale. 
.  Passing  through  Scarf  Qaj),  we  descended  rapidly  into  the 
savage  solitude  of  Ennerdale  Water ;  and  on  a  more  likely 
mountain  stream   we  would  not   desire  to  cast  our  fly. 
Though  bound  for  Wastdale,  our  vagrant  propensities  conld 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  following  the  stream,  that  grew 
more  and  more  promising  as  we  proceeded.     Presently  we 
scaled  a  smooth  grassy  mound  which  might  have  recorded 
the  burial  place  of  some  forgotten  chief;  and  there  below  na 
lay  the  broad  expanse  of  Ennerdale  Water.    With  this  lake 
our  acquaintance  is  but  small ;  still  we  are  able  to  say  with 
confidence  that  in  April  and  May  it  affords  some  of  the  best 
fly-fishing  in  the  county.    The  trout  are  numerous  and  of 
fair  size,  averaging  something  over  half  a  pound.    Enner- 
dale is  easily  accessible  from  St.  Bees ;  the  distance  is  about 
seven  miles,  the  road  following  closely  all  the  meanderlngs 
of  the  river  Ehen.    But  the  shadows  are  already  falling  in 
the  dale,  so  we  must  torn  our  horses'  heads  and  press  on 
with  what  speed  we  may  to  the  unpretending  cottage  inn  at 
Wastdale  Head,  at  which  place  we  proposed  to  make  a  con- 
siderable stay. 

Wastwater,  the  largest  lake  in  the  system,  is  about  three 
miles  in  length,  by  less,  probably,  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mUe  in  breadth,  n  fancifully  described,  it  might  be  called  a 
dark,  mysterious  tarn,  scarred  and  blasted,  and  without  any 
of  the  softer  features  that  should  adorn  innocent  beauty. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  dale — it  is  nothing  but  a  wild 
ravine — the  Irt  takes  its  rise,  and,  after  a  course  of  about 
two  miles,  is  joined  by  the  Lingmel,  a  river  of  equal  size, 
that  flows  through  Blacksail  Glen.  These  streams  mn  on 
either  side  of  William  Bitson's  house — which  house  I  desire 
gratefully  to  notice  as  the  beau  ideal  of  what  a  mountain 
inn  should  be.  All  things  necessary,  and  some  minor 
luxuries,  were  there,  whilst  the  ready,  honest  kindness,  and 
the  extreme  moderation  of  the  charges  were  above  all  praise, 
and  are  only  mentioned  as  an  example  of  virtues,  that  some- 
times even  m  this  world  earn  their  own  reward.  But  this 
is  a  digression.  We  often  fished  the  streams  above-men- 
tioned when  the  water  was  extremely  low  ;  and  even  then, 
by  casting  with  a  worm,  could  have  killed  as  many  small 
trout  as  we  wished.  Passing  through  the  main  lake,  the 
Irt  falls,  after  a  course  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  into  the  Irish 
Channel  at  Bavenglass.  In  the  autumn  this  river  holds 
both  salmon  and  white  trout,  and  only  requires  cultivation 
to  be  made  a  valuable  fishery.  On  High  Pell  are  two 
mountain  pools  called  respectively  High  and  Low  Tarn;  each 
of  these  holds  a  good  stock  of  trout,  which  rise  well  in  the 
spring.  Speaking  correctly,  neither  Styhead  Tarn  nor 
Sprinkling  Tarn  bdong  to  the  Wastdale  system;  but,  as  they 
are  more  aooessible  from  thenoe  than  fnnn  any  other  point. 
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WB  shall  speak  of  them  in  this  place.  SjnnnkKiig  Tam  is,  in 
feet,  the  source  of  the  Berwent ;  it  lies  high  in  the  hills,  five 
or  six  hondred  feet  above  the  sammit  of  the  pass  in  qnes- 
tion.  It  is  but  a  small  sheet  of  water,  with  a  smooth  rocky 
bottom,  yet  it  holds  fine  fish.  They  are  capricious  in  rising 
at  the  fly,  but  are  well  worth  looking  ofMr,  as  it  is  some- 
what rare  to  take  one  under  two  pounds.  We  will  now 
consider  Wastwater  itself.  In  April  and  May  and  the  early 
part  of  June  the  angling  is  very  {air,  for  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  weight  of  red  trout  may  there  be  killed  on  any 
ravourable  ^ly,  which  will  average  about  six  ounces  each. 
Heavier  fish  are  ttiken  by  trolling,  especially  in  the  warm 
evenings  of  spring.  The  lake  also  contains  cnar,  which  are 
numerous.  We  could  not  learn  that  they  were  ever  sys- 
tematically followed  by  the  rod.  Were  the  Windermere 
method  pursued,  we  believe  feir  bags  might  be  made. 

Beauty  is  proverbially  a  question  of  taste,  but  to  our 
thinking  Wastdale  and  its  surroundings  are  the  wildest  and 
most  attractive  in  the  lake  di.strict.  Close  at  baud  are  the 
"rainbow  tinted  Screes,"  Yewbarrow,  Kirkfell,  Blacksail, 
Great  Grable,  Lingmel,  Great  End,  HighfeU,  and  many 
toother  mountain  potentate;  there  are  crashing  streams, 
and  mista  that  robe  this  magic  land  with  beauty,  whilst 
the  autumn  winds  seem  never  weary  of  singing  its  praise ; 
there  are  kindly  hearts,  too,  but  none  more  kindly  or  willing 
than  those  of  honest  William  Bitson  and  his  son. 

We  have  now  noticed  in  order  most  of  the  waters  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  should  they  hereafter 
aflbrd  any  reader  as  much  simple  happiness  as  they  have 
given  the  writer,  he  will  not  have  chronicled  in  vain  the 
"  Fish  and  Fishing  in  Lakeland." 


TBOnX  IN  HIGH  LATITUDES. 

BT"SAEOEIiIjE." 

It  was  on  the  2l8t  of  August,  1869,  at  about  one  in  the 
afternoon,  I  ifas  standing,  m  rather  a  hot  sun,  outside  the 
Pan  railw^  station,  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  dili- 
gence for  l^nx  Bonnes  an{l  Eaux  Chaudes,  which  diligence 
was  waiting  in  hopes  of  receiving  a  complement  of  pas- 
sengers firom  a  tram  just  due,  in  company  with  plenty  of 
loungers,  hotel  touts,  two  magnificent  gendarmes,  and  much 
cigarette-smcddng.  I  was  dressed  in  what  a  fiiend  of  mine 
would  call  an  "  anyhow  sort  of  costume  " — to  begin  at  the 
understandings,  stout  Blucher  boots,  white  flax  gaiters, 
rough  brown  trousers  secured  by  a  handsome  Spanish  sash, 
a  light  waistcoat,  dark  blue  jacket,  Scotch  cap,  my  little 
Lefoucheux  en  bwndouUhre,  fly-rod  in  hand,  and  havresack 
slang  over  my  shoulder  containing  fishing-tackle,  cartridges, 
and  toilet  requisites — not  superfluities  you  may  be  sure. 

Soon  the  train  arrived,  and  with  great  vociferation  and 
gesticulation,  three   passengers  and   much  luggage  were 
stowed  away,  and  I  was  invited  to  moimt  to  my  seat  beside 
the  driver.    The  long  reins  were  gathered  up,  the  long 
whip   cracked,  and   ^hind  four  strong,  well-fed  horses, 
adorned  with  many  jingling  bells,  and  much  red  worsted- 
work  about  their  harness,  we  rattled  away  merrily  over  the 
stony  streets  of  Pan.     And  soon,  leaving  the  old  ch&teau 
of  Henri  IV.,  the  B^amais  king,  to  the  right,  we  crossed 
the  long  bridge  over  the  swift  rocky  stream  of  the  Gave. 
The  big  old  mountains  were  in  front  of  us :  I  had  long  seen 
them  from  a&r,  but  now  I  was  going  to  them.    And  had  I 
not  been  told  of  a  mysterious  lake  up  among  snow-capped 
peaks,    wherein    swarmed    monstrous    trout  P      So    my 
thoughts  were  merry  and  bright  as  the  sunshine  and  the 
bntterflies,  as  we  rolled  swiftly  along,  passing  often  quite 
dose  to  a  beautiful  but  much-poached  trout  stream,  which 
fitUs  into  the  Grave  at  a  little  below  Fan.    And  when  we  had  ' 
done  about  a  third  of  the  distance,  the  road  began  to 
get  steeper  and  steeper,  and  at  a  pretty  little  halting-place, 
whore  I  had  a  choppe  of  good  light  beer,  we  took  two  more 
horses,  and  started  off  with  a  team  of  six,  three  abreast. 
And  soon  we  arrived  at  a  lovely  little  town  cialled  Louvie, 


on  the  banks  of  a  fair  river,  wherein  I  saw  some  trout. 
We  had  half-an-hour's  halt  here,  aad  I  went  into  the  inn  to 
refresh  myself  with  bread  and  cheese  and  grapes.  A  young 
gentleman,  similarly  occupied,  wearing  a  large  Scotch  cap 
with  a  silver  thistle,  but  a  very  tight-fitting  Parisian 
costume,  and  turning  out  to  be  a  Frenchman,  asked  me 
if  I  were  going  to  Gabas  P  I  replied  in  the  affirmative ; 
upon  which  he  informed  me  that  there  was  a  bear  close 
to  that  village,  and  recommended  me  to  ask  the  garfon 
at  the  auberge  if  it  had  yet  been  killed,  and  if  not,  to  get 
up  a  hunt  for  it.  I  thanked  my  new  acquaintance,  who 
appeared  to  be  an  ardent  ehaeseur,  for  his  information, 
but  was  somewhat  comically  impressed  by  the  idea  of 
asking  a  waiter  about  the  movements  of  a  "  real  wild  bear." 
And  soon  I  was  up  on  the  box  again,  and  this  time,  indeed, 
"  Excelsior  "  might  be  our  motto. 

Passing  through  another  little  village,  I  observed  on  the 
signboard  of  a  Debit,  or  wine  shop,  the  motto,  "  Aiyourd'hui 
eu  payant — domain  pour  rien."  I  expect  ihat  "  to-morrow," 
like  the  Spaniard's  "manana,"  never  comes.  Then  we 
arrived  at  Laruns,  with  a  quaint  old  market-place,  old,  old 
streets,  and  an  independent  sort  of  inn  and  cafe  which  did 
not  boast  a  single  newspaper.  Here,  while  I  eiyoyed  a 
ehoppe,  with  the  customary  glass  lid  to  keep  off  the  swarm- 
ing flies,  the  landlord's  son  conversed  with  me  anent  the 
"  chasse,"  telling  me  I  should  find  no  game  up  in  the 
mountains  at  this  time  of  year,  and  promising  me  quEuls 
and  partridges  if  I  would  stay  and  shoot  round  Laruns. 
But  I  repUed  to  him,  "  Excelsior,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
In  this  market-place  were  congregated  many  mules  with 
gay  trappings  and  bells,  and  many  Spaniards  in  handsome 
mountameer  costumes.  Moreover,  I  observed  that  the  male 
natives  of  these  mountainous  regions  wore  their  hair  very 
long,  and  that  their  brown  or  blue  "berets"  bore  some 
distant  resemblance  to  Scotch  caps. 

From  Laruns  a  smaller  diligence  took  "  freight  and  pas* 
sengers"  on  to  Eaux  Bonnes,  whilst  a  little  kmd  of  wag- 
gonette bore  me  wid  a  melancholy  Spaniard — a  Carlist  I 
should  imagine— towards  Eaux  Chaudes,  Grabas,  and  the 
frontiers  of  Spain.  From  here  the  scenery  became  so 
wildly  grand,  magnificent,  and  overawing,  that  no  human 
words  could  do  justice  to  it.  Mountain  rising  above 
mountain,  pine  forests,  torrents,  ravines,  over-hanging 
rocks,  roads  creeping  along  precipices,  waterfalls  leaping 
from  cliff  to  ravine,  springs  of  clear  water  everywhere  by 
the  roadside,  little  green  and  grey  lizards  frisking  about  on 
the  low  stone  walls  that  marked  the  edge  of  many  a 
frightful  abyss.  And  then  came  along,  on  horseback, 
merrily  laughing  and  singing,  parties  of  tourists  in  most 
picturesque  fancy  mountaineer  costume,  and  gay-looking 
guides,  with  bright  red  jackets  thrown  jauntily  over  their 
shoulders,  shirts  and  stookinjgs  of  spotless  white,- trousers 
of  embroidered  velvet,  and  trim  little  shoes  on  their  small, 
well-shaped  feet.  Very  gallant  fellows  looked  these  guides, 
mounted  on  sturdy,  well-fed  horses,  or  sure-footed  mulee. 
Tourists  on  horseback,  tourists  in  carriages,  tourists  on 
foot ;  a  party  of  Spanish  muleteers  with  a  string  of  recent 
acquisitions  from  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  B&rn, 
making  all  haste  towards  Gabas,  their  last  resting-place 
before  crossing  the  frontier;  a  bevy  of  English  children 
with  a  comely  nurse,  gathering  little  flowers,  and  vainly 
chasing  the  lizards ;  a  deep  ravine  with  rapid  rock-broken 
torrent  at  bottom,  and  on  the  opposite  s:de,  up  a  Uttle 
winding  streak  that  looked  but  Uke  a  goat  path  at  best, 
went  a  brown-clad  Capuchin  monk,  book  in  hand,  laboriously 
climbing,  still  slowly  reading,  bound  for  some  peaceful 
hermitage ;  and  then  came  fair  Eaux  Chaudes,  or  Aguas 
Calientes,  as  the  melancholy  Spaniard  called  it,  shut  in  from 
the  distant  fertile  plains  "by  many  a  mile  of  mountains 
already  overtopped,  yet  in  her  turn  looked  down  upon  from 
immeasurable  neights  by  eternally  frozen  peaks.  And  then 
we  went  onward,  ever  upward,  I  in  a  continual  state  of 
wonderment  and  admiration,  and  yet  finding  time  to  ponder 
whether  trout  could  live  in  such  streams  as  I  then  saw, 
flowing  in  one  continued  series  of  waterfalls  and   dizzy 
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rapids.    By  half-past  bvx  we  arrived  at  Grabas,  the  nearest 

E>mt  for  the  aBceneion  of  the  Pic  d'Aule,  where  was  the 
ke  I  had  come  to  see.  I  went  into  the  old-fashioned  inn, 
finding  the  lower  portion  apparently  all  occupied  by 
stableB,  while  on  the  first  floor  was  a  large  kitchen,  with  a 
huge  chimney  comer,  wherein  many  persons  could  sit  and 
tell  tales  and  sing  songs  during  the  long  winter  nights, 
when  no  strangers  came  through  the  heavy  snows ;  there 
were  also  many  bed  rooms  and  one  or  two  dining  rooms. 
In  one  of  the  latter  I  made  a  hearty  repast  at  the  same 
table  with  two  polite  and  communicative  Spaniards.  And 
then,  after  smoking  a  pipe  in  the  dusk,  beside  a  little  stream 
which  looked  very  likely  for  trout,  I  retired  to  my  rough 
little  room,  looking  into  the  frowning  moimtains,  having 
previously  put  my  flies  and.  artificial  Daits  in  order  for  the 
morrow's  excursion. 

I  had  engaged  a  guide  from  Eauz  Chaudes  to  be  over  at 
Gabas  and  start  at  five  o'clock,  that,  we  might  make  the 
arduous  ascent  before  the  heat  of  the  day.  All  night  the 
moles  below  sno'rted  and  kicked,  and  the  muleteers  swore 
at  them,  interrupting  my  dreams  of  bears,  eagles,  and 
monstrous  trout.  At  half-past  four  the  next  mommg  I  was 
up  and  out.  It  was  a  beautiful  fresh  morning,  with  clouds 
and  a  light  breeze — just  the  thing  for  fishing.  I  ignited 
my  matutinal  pipe,  and  strolled  about  in  the  garden  of  the 
inn,  looking  up  to  the  peaks  I  was  shortly  to  ascend.  Five 
o'clock  came,  but  no  scarlet  jacketed  guide.  Aragonese 
muleteers,  with  many  mules,  and  much  jingling  of  bells, 
came  forth  from  the  stables  and  went  up  towanls  Spain ; 
so  did  my  two  Spaniards,  with  a  guide,  half  an  hour  later. 
Still  no  guide  for  me.  I  anathematised  him,  and  ordered 
chocolate,  upon  which  a  handsome  short-petticoated  girl 
gave  vigorous  chase  to  a  little  flock  of  goats  which  had  been 
feeding  promiscuously  round,  captured  one,  and  proceeded 
to  milk  it,  causing  me  a  mental  query  as  to  whether  this 
had  any  connection  with  my  chocolate.  I  beUeve  it  had.  The 
landlord  came  ;  I  informed  him  of  my  trouble.  He  advised 
me  to  give  up  my  Eaux  Chaudes  guide  and  promised  to  get 
me  one  immediately.  I  accepted ;  and  whilst  I  was  discussing 
my  chocolate,  the  new  guide  came.    He  had  no  scarlet 

i'acket,  but  a  brown  one  slung  over  his  arm.  He  was  an 
lonest  and  amiable-looldng  old  shepherd.  We  were  friends 
at  once,  and  chatted  away  pleasantly  as  we  started  up  at  a 
good  pace.  He  informed  me  that  the  ascent  was  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  that  if  I  had  not  the  "  pied  montagnard  " 
I  should  never  be  able  to  effect  it.  I  reassured  him  on  this 
point.  He  told  me  he  had  in  his  youth  pastured  sheep  and 
goats  not  far  from  the  lake  in  question,  that  he  used  to  see 
many  izards  thereabouts,  but  that  these  beautiful  atiimnlH 
were  now  so  much  hunted  that  they  were  getting  very 
scarce.  He  knew  there  were  many  trout  in  ttie  lake,  but 
was  doubtful  as  to  the  feasibility  of  catching  them.  On  the 
way  we  met  several  shepherds  with  guns — such  old  guns — 
going  towards  Gabas,  and  I  found  there  was  to  be  a  bear 
hunt.  My  guide  pointed  out  to  me  some  of  the  usual  tracks 
of  Bruin,  and  told  me  many  tales  of  bear  hunting.  Arrived 
at  a  big  plateau  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  huge  snow- 
clad  Pic  du  Midi,  towering  in  grandeur  high  over  the  other 
peaks,  we  came  upon  a  few  rough  stone  cahanes,  where  were 
men  and  boys  tending  sheep  and  goats.  With  them  my 
guide  had  animated  converse  in  patois,  and  informed  me 
that  "  the  bear  "  had  only  a  few  hours  before  carried  off  one 
of  their  goats,  which  had  strayed  a.  little  too  far  up  the 
mountain,  and  that  our  path  was  along  his  usual  track,  and 
passed  quite  close  to  the  den  he  was  supposed  to  be  at 
present  residing  in.  This  intelligence  pleased  me.  The 
worthy  goatheras  invited  us  to  partake  of  bread  and  hot 
milk,  which  we  found  very  refreshing;  and  then  we 
climbed  up  the  bear  path,  leaving  them  with  a  kindly 
salutation.  I  gave  my  rod  to  my  guide  to  carry,  unalnng 
my  gun,  and  popped  in  a  couple  of  ball-cartridges.  And 
now  the  aspect  of  the  mountains  became  more  and  more 
rugged  and  grand,  the  ascent  more  toilsome,  and  my  guide 
confessed  thatjl  really  had  a  mountaineer's  foot.  Yet,  still 
as  we  went  up  we  met  other  parties  of  men  with  sheep  and 


goats  browsing  where  I  should  have  thought  that  the  for- 
mer at  least  could  never  have  retained  a  footing.  Further 
on  we  saw  two  eagles  sweeping  round  one  of  the  lesser 
peaks.  We  had  started  so  late  that  the  sun  was  now  hot 
on  the  lower  slopes ;  but  we  were  constantly  finding  refresh- 
ing little  rills  of  pure  water,  and  the  guide  kept  picking  up 
a  little  plant  with  a  long  root,  which  he  washed  in  the 
streams,  and  gave  me  some  to  chew,  and  I  foond  it  was 
liquorice  root.  At  last,  after  some  terrible  climbing,  -we 
looked  suddenly  down  on  a  lovely  little  lake,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  tops  oi  the  highest  peaks,  while  the 
white  snow  lay  thickly  at  about  two  hundred  yards 
above  it.  An  eagle  rose  from  a  distant  rock,  and  sailed 
majestically  away.  Apparently  quite  close  to  us  rose  the 
grand  Kc  du  Midi,  the  only  one  that  now  looked  down 
upon  us.  Blue  and  cloudless  was  the  sky.  I  never  felt 
more  exhilarated  in  my  life  than  when,  sitting  on  some 
stone  which  had  formed  a  portion  of  a  little  ruined  c(iban^,  I 
arranged  a  cast  of  small  Yorkshire  trout-flies  to  make  my 
first  trial  of  the  lake,  while  the  old  shepherd  sat  by,  dis- 
cussing with  infinite  appreciation  a  huge  and  luscious  pear, 
one  of  a  lot  I  had  brought  from  Pa  ■.  I  was  quickly  ready, 
and  by  the  lake.  The  water  was  clear  as  crystal.  I  cast 
far  out  where  I  saw  it  was  deep,  wondering  much  whether 
I  should  get  a  rise,  and  what  sized  fish  it  would  be.  At  my 
third  cast  came  a  rise,  and  after  a  glorious  play  I  landed  a 
beautiful  trout  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  He  had 
hardly  any  red  spots,  a  small  head,  and  in  fact  looked  very 
like  a  young  salmon  or  white  trout.  My  shepherd-guide 
exulted  greatly,  and  I  was  in  high  hopes ;  but  I  fished  all 
round  the  lake  twice  without  getting  another  rise ;  so  then 
I  put  on  a  cast  of  good-sized  lake  flies,  and  at  my  first 
throw  a  big  trout  jumped  right  over  my  stretcher,  but  did 
not  take  it.  Next  I  tried  some  capital  artificial  spinning 
baits,  but  could  not  get  a  run.  Then,  finding  a  few  grass- 
hoppei-s  in  the  scanty  gnus  on  the  slopes  where  the  sun  fell, 
we  rigged  up  a  crossline,  baited  with  grasshoppers,  and 
tried  right  across  the  lake,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  I  would 
have  waited  in  hopes  that  the  trout,  which  I  knew  to  be 
there,  might  come  on  the  feed  in  the  evening,  but  we  coold 
never  have  got  down  those  mountains  in  the  dark ;  so  at 
about  three  o'clock  we  began  th^  descent,  and  it  was  by  no 
TaeanafaeiltM  descenstis — -I  found  it  much  more  trying  than 
the  ascent ;  in  many  places  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
the  perpendicular  made  one  shudder  at  the  idea  of  a  possible 
stumble.  But  at  last  we  reached  the  plateau,  and  met  again 
our  friends,  the  goatherds,  two  of  whom  had  just  come  back 
from  the  bear  hunt,  and  reported  that  a  large  number  of 
eluu$eurs  and  beaters  had  been  out,  that  Bruin  had  been 
seen  twice  and  fired  at,  with  what  result  no  one  knew. 
Here  my  guide  advised  me  to  try  the  little  monntain  torrent. 
I  hesitateid,  for  it  was  a  succession  of  waterfalls,  broken 
water,  and  foam.  However,  I  rigged  up,  chose  the  quietest 
place  I  could  find,  and  to  my  astonishment,  my  first  cast 
produced  a  rise,  and  my  second  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 
trout.  Fishing  down  towards  Gabas  I  caught  five  more, 
all  smaUish  fish,  and  missed  many  others,  my  guide  posi- 
tively dancing  with  glee  each  time  I  hooked  one. 

It  was  nightfall  when  we  reached  the  hotel ;  and,  having 
given  the  honest  shepherd  a  couple  of  brace  of  trout,  which 
he  said  his  wife  was  very  fond  or,  I  gave  my  lake-trout  and 
a  couple  of  others  from  the  brook  to  an  ancient  female  that 
they  might  supplement  my  evening  meal.  I  found  the 
hotel  in  a  general  state  of  tourists,  guides,  and  mules. 
Soon  my  trout  made  their  appearance.  The  one  from  the 
lake  was  splendidly  pink  in  flesh,  almost  red,  and  I  never 
tasted  a  fish  of  more  delicious  flavour.  The  little  golden 
trout  from  the  torrent  were  white  and  somewhat  insipid. 
The  landlady  came  in  and  apologised  for  having  put  me  at 
,  table  with  two  Spaniards  the  day  before — said  she  saw 
me  talking  with  a  Spaniard  at  the  door,  and  thought  I 
was  one,  or  she  never  would  have  thought  of  putting  a 
Frenchman  with  two  Spaniards.  I  took  this  as  a  decided 
compliment  to  my  French  accent,  and  I  found  that  I  was 
looked  upon  about  here  as  a  Frenchman  from  Pan,  with 
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English  tastes.  To  anyone  likely  to  follow  in  my  footsteps, 
I  will  veiy  strongly  recommend  the  following  Pyrenean 
dessert: — Wild  strawberriea  and  raspberries  mixed,  plut 
mttch  powdered  sugar,  and  good  red  wine — Burgundy  if 
possible.  It  is  delicious!  This  evening  I  was  sleepy 
enough,  and  soon  turned  in.  I  had  a  different  bedroom, 
bat  it  I4>peared  that  we  were  over  the  stables  everywhere ; 
it  also  appeared  that  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  stables 
were  very  fidgetty,  and  the  men  very  drunk  and  noisy. 

I  was  glad  to  take  off  my  wet  boots,  gaiters,  and  trousers 
(I  had  slipped  into  the  river  once  or  twice),  and  did  not 
moch  like  the  prospect  of  putting  them  on  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  rose  late — past  seven  o'dock — and  determined  to 
pedestrianise  part  of  the  way  back,  fishing  as  I  went. 
'So  on  I  trudged,  getting  down  to  the  riverside  whenever 
it  was  accessible,  and  i  soon  caught  a  couple  of  golden 
trout;  after  which,  the  day  was  so  terribly  bright  and 
hot,  that  I  could  hardly  stir  a  fish.  And  then  came  a 
frequent  succession  of  carriages,  horses,  and  guides — guides, 
horses,  and  carriages — as  I  kept  cheerfully  on  towards 
the  lower  heights.  And  in  due  time  I  arrived  at  Eauz 
Chandes.  There  I  sat  down  in  perplexity  of  mind  before  a 
magnificent  hotel.  I  was  very  hungry,  bnt  I  wanted  to 
economise;  besides,  I  was  so  very  dusty  and  brigand- 
looking.  So  I  decided  otherwise — went  into  a  baker's  shop 
and  invested  "  cuatro  sols  "  (four  sous)  in  bread.  Then  on 
again  to  Laruns — ^the  whole  of  the  walk  delightful,  going 
ahrays  downwards,  amid  such  wondrously  grand  scenery. 

'Sear  Laruns  it  was  very  hot,  and  I  was  hungry  and 
thirsty.    There  was  a  bridge  over  the  mountain   torrent, 
which  had  become  quite  a  considerable  stream  here.     To  a 
shady,  mossy  comer  by  the  water's  edge  I  descended,  and 
made  a  fru^d  meal,  with  frequent  draughts  of  deliciously 
cool  water.     At  Laruns,  outside  the  little  cafe  in  the  market- 
place, I  had  some  beer  and  a  little  confabulation  with  the 
landlord's  son — ^it  was  about  2  p.m.,  blazing  hot.    Finding 
I  shoold  have  two  hours  and  a  half  to  wait  for  the  diligence, 
I  inquired  my  way  down   to  the  river,  and  fished  away 
vigorously,  in  much  perspiration,  never  getting   a   rise, 
though  I  saw  some  fish.    So  "  slowly  and  sMly"  I  returned 
to  the  market-place,  and  sat  down  to  smoke.    Women  came 
and  chatted  at  the  fountain ;  many  of  them  had  stockings 
with  no  feet  to  them.    Then  came  along  two  small  boys 
with  long  hair,  in   shepherd    costume,    and   a  big  dog, 
leading  an  immense  flook  of  sheep.    Indeed,  I  noticed  all 
about  here  that  the  shepherds  always  went  before  their 
Socks.    And  then  came  the  diligence,  and  I  had  a  glorious 
evening  ride  home  to  Fau.    The  reader  will  reproach  vne 
with  "  much  cry  for  little  wool,"  having  caught  so  few  trout ; 
but,  remember,  this  was  my  first  visit.     It  is  well  known 
how  capricious  lake-trout  often  are;  the  Lac  d'Aule  is  full 
of  beauties,  and  on  a  favourable  day  grand  sport  may  be 
had.    The.  best  way  would  be,  perhaps,  to  make  the  ascent, 
with  a  friend  and  a  guide,  on  some  tolerably  cool  and  breezy 
afternoon,  fish  aU  the  evening,  camp  (with  fire)  in  the  little 
stone  cabane,  and  be  at  work  again  with  the  sunrise,  which 
would  in  itself  be  a  glorious  sight  from  such  a  point  of  view. 
There  are  other  lakes  near  Gaoas  where  good  sport  may  be  ■ 
had.    Eaox  Chandes  is  a  more  comfortable  place  to  stay  at 
than  Giabas,  and  will  do  ^ust  as  well  for  inaking  ascents. 
All  over  the  Pyrenees  is  fair  trouting,  both  stream  and  lake. 
A  place  called  Ax,  in  or  near  the  department  of  the  Ari&ge, 
is  very  fiunous  for  trout.    Bound  Pau  itself  are  a  few  trout, 
many  chub,  gudgeon,  &c.    Near  Lourdes  is  a  lake,  the  Lac 
de  Lourdes,  containing  many  large  pike.     Leave  for  angling 
will  be  given  to  a  courteous  stranger.  Another  lake,  not  very 
&r  from  Gabas,  but  which  I  could  not  find  on  my  map,  is  called 
the  Lac  de  Grobe,  and  my  guide  told  me  that  it  is  very  full  of 
fish,  and  is  the  place  to  which  tourist-anglers  generally  resort. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  delightfdl  country  for 
a  tonr  in  Aug[U6t  or  September  than  the  Pyrenees,  with 
their  snows,  pine  woods,  crags,  and  torrents,  their  eagles, 
their  izards,  their  bears,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  golden 
tront   of    their  mountain   gavet  (the  local    name  for  the 
streams),  and  the  pink-fleshed  beauties  of  theiir  lakes. 


A  SEW  FisEssre  SOD  jonrr. 

Hb.  Herbert  Sfenoeb  gives  the  following  description  of  a  rod  wUdh 
be  baa  found  to  work  well : 

Tbia  new  form  of  joint  may  be  generally  described  as  a  oombinatioa 
of  the  splice  and  the  socket— possessing  the  advantages  of  both  with- 
out their  inconveniences. 

In  the  figure,  A  B  repiwents  a  splice  made 
with  a  shoulder  at  G— the  effect  of  the  shoulder 
being  that,  so  long  as  the  halves  of  the  splioe 
are  held  toother  latei»Uy,  they  cannot  be  dnwn 
apart  longitudinally.  The  halves  of  the  splice 
are  held  together  laterally  by  a  sliding  socket  or 
collar,  D  B,  of  such  length  and  diameter  that 
when  it  is  drawn  down  till  the  bottom  of  it,  E, 
coinea  to  the  point  B,  or  rather  to  the  dotted  line 
just  below  B,  the  splice  is  tightly  inclosed  by  the 
cullar  throughout  its  whole  Ungth :  the  tightness 
of  course  resulting  from  the  slight  taper  of  the 
rod  and  the  corresponding  taper  of  the  collar.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  these : — 

1.  Decrease  of  weight.  Instead  of  the  usaal 
metal  socket  and  the  metal  bracket  fitting  into 
it,  which  have  to  bear  all  the  strain,  and  there- 
fore must  be  of  considerable  thickness,  there  if 
only  a  single  collar,  which  may  be  made  com- 
paratively thin;  since  the  strain  it  has  to  bear  is 
ni>  greater  than  that  which  is  borne  by  the 
wrapping  of  silk  ordinarily  covering  a  splice. 

2.  Quickness  of  adjustment.  When  the  rod  is 
boing  put  together,  no  time  is  required  to  adjust 
the  Une  of  the  runners.  The  fixing  of  the  splice 
itself  fixes  the  line  of  the  mnnerg,  which  cannot 
afterwards  go  awry.  A  farther  and  greater 
eoonomy  of  time  and  troaUe,  resalts  from  dis- 
pansing  with  the  nsual  link  of  wire  or  string, 
noedf ul  to  prevent  the  loosening  of  the  joints  by 
continual  casting. 

3.  Avoidance  of  entanglements.  The  existing 
form  of  socket-joint,  needing  its  tying  of  wire  or 
siring  to  prevent  looaening,  causes  inconvenience 
and  irritation  by  often  catching  the  line  or  the 
flies.  This  collar-splice-joint,  as  it  may  fitly  be 
<-  tiled,  offers  nothing  against  which  the  line  or 
II  ies  can  catch. 

4.  It  is  quickly  taken  to  pieces  :  requiring  no 
untying,  and  not  being  liable  to  bind. 

This  last  assertion  may  perhaps  be  received 
with  scepticism ;  since  it  seems  obvious  that  as, 
iu  rainy  weather,  water  will  get  into  this  joint 
as  into  the  ordinary  one,  the  liability  to  ewelling 
of  the  wood  and  consequent  binding  will  be  as 
great,  if  not  greater.  But,  anticipating  this  diffi- 
culty, Hr  Spencer  had  especial  care  taken  that 
the  wood  should  be  made  waterproof.  Soaking  in 
hot  boiled  oil  and  subsequent  varnishing  rendered 
it  impermeable;  so  that  though,  during  the  fish- 
ing of  last  season,  exposure  to  rain  for  many 
hoars  repeatedly  occurred,  he  never  had  an^  in- 
convenience from  binding;  but,  as  an  additional 
precaution,  he  rubbed  the  surfaces  of  the  splice, 
outer  and  inner,  with  tallow;  but  whether  this 
^was  at  all  needful,  or  whether  taJlow  is  the  best 
substanoe  that  might  be  used  for  the  purpose,  he 
c;Lnnot  say. 

It  may  be  well  to  meet  a  further  doubt  which 
some  will  feel — whether  the  sliding  collar  will 
not  be  loosened  by  oontinaal  casting,  as  the  ordinary  socket  is.  Beoog- 
nising  this  possibility  before  the  rod  was  made,  he  concluded  that  there 
wonld  he  little  danger  of  such  an  evil.  The  common  rod-is  apt  to  get 
loose  at  the  joints,  because  at  each  cast  the  momentum  given  to  the 
upper  parts  of  the  rod  tends  to  pull  them  out  of  their  sockets ;  bat  in 
the  jomt  described,  the  shonlder  of  the  splice  effectually  prevents  this 
momentum  of  the  upper  parts  from  producing  any  effect,  so  long  as  the 
collar  keeps  its  place;  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  loosening  of  the 
collar,  save  that  resulting  from  its  own  momentum,  which  is  not  suffl- 
oient  to  overcome  the  friction.  Experience  veriflpd  this  anticipation : 
when  the  collar  was  thnist  into  its  place  with  moderate  tightness,  it 
never  stirred. 

Being  much  simpler  than  the  ordinary  joint,  it  ought  to  be  oonsidei^ 
ably  cheaper;  though  the  advantage  of  cheapness  was  not  realised  in  the 
writer's  experience.  But  of  course  anything  made  for  the  -first  time  is 
mnob  more  costly  than  when  it  is  habitaally  made.  Hr  Alfred  Carter, 
of  St.  John's-street^road,  Islington,  was  the  maker ;  and,  un  the  whole, 
he  carried  out  the  plan  satisfactorily. 


FoUntion  of  BiTars  hy  LMtd.— Hr.  H.  Bird  thus  gives  his 
experience  on  precipitating  ddeterioas  matter  from  lead  works : — "  1  am 
not  aware  that  sulphate  of  iron  has  been  used  on  a  large  scale ;  it  pre- 
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dpiutee  uvenio,  htrytea,  lead,  and  maD|;aiuee,  and  render*  them  inso- 
luDle.  A  small  quaotit;  of  lime  will  precipitate  copper  from  aolutioD.  I 
have  made  many  experiments  upon  this  subject.  The  sulphate  of  iron 
may  be  used  by  dissolving  lowt  in  200  gallons  of  hot  watrr  in  a  tub  or 
oaslc,  and  two  gallons  of  the  liquid  used  twice  a  day.  Icwt.  of  lime 
mixed  with  100  gallons  of  water,  and  a  gallon  (after  stirring  it  well) 
thrown  into  the  pond  will  precipitate  the  copper  ouoe  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  A  pair  of  ponds  or  tanks  of  from  half  an  acre  to  an 
acre  each  would  be  large  enough  to  precipitate  the  solid  matter  from 
400,000  gallons  daily,  or  containing  1600  cubic  yards.  One  should  be 
worked  at  a  time,  and  they  should  be  frequently  emptied  of  sediment, 
which  oonld  be  raised  aronnd  the  sidee  of  the  ponds.  The  solution  of 
•olphate  of  iron  should  be  thrown  into  the  lead  water  as  it  paases  into 
the  ponds  or  tanks,  and  the  lime  also;  such  a  plan  would  render  water 
from  lead  washings  nearly  harmless.  Land  that  has  been  poisoned  with 
lead  washings  would  be  unproved  by  frequent  dressing  with  gypsum. 
A  ton  to  an  acre  woold  produce  •  quick  result.    Wator  from  lead 


works  and  old  works  destroy*  Tegetation  oa  the  land  it  n*B*<ia  over. 
Some  years  ago,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  heavy  rain  ooourred  alter  a  dry 
summer,  and  the  water  from  soma  old  coal  works  poisoned  the  fitsh, 
eels,  &c.,  in  the  brooks  and  large  pond  called  the  dam;  below  the  dam 
the  fish  were  not  destroyed.  The  waters  from  coal  works  were  said  to 
be  poisonous  from  their  containing  carbonic  acid  or  choke  damp,  and' ttiat 
it  escaped  from  exposure  in  the  dam  or  large  pond,  and  thus  ceased  to 
be  injurious.  Last  sunmei  after  heavy  rains  the  water  passing  from 
some  old  Irad  works  killed  all  the  fish  for  some  miles  in  the  river  Teign. 
It  was  said  to  contain  arsenic,  lead,  barytes,  and  manganese.  The 
water  passing  from  old  works  and  springs  flowing  from  lead  lodes  in 
passing  into  the  river  Teign  produce  a  slight  milkineas  and  dis- 
coloration. Much  further  investigation  is  re<^uired  upon  this  snbjeot, 
and  numerous  analyses  are  necessary  to  obtain  really  correct  know- 
ledge upon  these  matters.  The  sulphate  of  iron,  being  dissolved 
some  time  before  use,  is  rendered  more  active  by  having  peroxide  of 
iron  in  it. 
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THE  PAST  QUASTEB. 

Bt  "ARGONAUT." 

Thb  spring  quarter  ef  the  year  is  not  in  general  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  aquatic  contests ;  but  what  is  -minting 
in  quantity  is  atoned  for  in  quality,  the  Easter  match  of  the 
two  Universities  for  what  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  the 
"  blue  riband  of  the  Thames,"  as  the  Derby  is  called  the 
"  blue  riband  of  the  Turf,"  having  now  become  one  of  the 
most  freely  canvassed  and  absorbing  events  of  the  London 
season.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ^o  the  spectators  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  match,  when  it  was  aunost  without  exception 
rowed  in  the  forenoon  or  early  morning,  might  have  been 
numbered  by  hundreds;  whereas  now — especially  when  the 
race  is  rowed  on  fine  sunshiny  afternoons,  as  in  1869  and 
1870 — they  may  be  reckoned  by  thousands.  Then  the  match 
had  no  interest  for  anybody  but  past  and  present  members 
of  the  Universities,  and  their  friends,  and  rowing  men  of  all 
classes,  whose  love  of  the  sport  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
absent  on  such  important  occasions.  Now  it  is  on  everybody's 
tongue ;  it  becomes  the  topic  of  conversation  in  every  hoose- 
hold;  Mid  whilst  the  male  portion  of  the  community  adven- 
ture their  money,  the  female  portion  speculate  in  kid  gloves 
by  the  dozen,  and  array  themselves  for  the  occasion  in  either 
the  dark  or  light  blue,  whichever  may  best  accord  with  the 
colour  of  their  complexions,  or  with  their  sympathies.  In  the 
present  year  the  old  plan  of  rowing  the  race  m  the  morning 
was  resorted  to,  and  consequently  the  attendance  was  very 
meagre,  compared  with  the  crowded  gatherings  at  the  last 
two  races  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  match  between  the 
Oxford  and  Harvard  crews  two  years  ago.  We  must,  how- 
ever, deal  with  the  various  events  of  uie  quarter  in  their 
chronological  order. 

On  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  March  last,  the  Torpid  Baces 
commenced  at  Oxford,  and  continued  for  six  days.  The 
weather  was  fine  for  the  first  three  days,  but  afterwards  the 
wind  rose,  and  blew  nearly  half  a  gale.  The  rowing,  on  the 
whole,  was  of  about  average  merit,  and  the  first  two  crews — 
University  and  Christ  Church — kept  their  places  as  head  and 
second  boats,  whilst  Trinity,  who  rowed  much  bettor  in  the 
races  than  they  had  done  iu  practice,  iuid  whose  great 
weight  told  in  their  favour  in  rough  water,  rose  from  eighth 
to  wird  position.    Magdalen  went  up  four  places,  and  New 


were  bumped  twice  through  accidents,  on  the  first  day 
owing  to  a  mishap  to  their  steerage,  and  on  the  last  by  the 
breakage  of  an  oar.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a 
new  boat  was  put  on,  and  for  the  first  time  Eeble  College 
was  represented  on  the  river.  They  started,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  last,  and  on  the  first  day  made  a  successful  debut  by 
bumping  Merton,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  with  well- 
merited  applause.  But  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  add 
to  their  laurels,  and  had  to  content  themselves  with  keeping 
the  position  they  had  gained. 

On  Saturday,  the  4th  of  March,  the  long  race  of  the  Canoe 
Club  from  Teadington  to  Putney  took  place ;  and  although 
it  was  open  to  aU  competitors,  only  three  canoeists  came  to 
the  starting  poet,  viz.,  Farrar,  Mostyn,  and  Steams.  A  good 
race  took  place  between  the  two  former  for  the  first  mile,  but 
Mostyn  gradually  paddled  away  from  Farrar,  and  won  by 
one  minute,  compassing  the  distance  of  nearly  eleven  miles 
and  a  quarter  in  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  from  the 
start.  Whilst  canoeing,  or  rather  canoe-cruising,  as  a 
pastime  is  now  exceedingly  popular,  it  seems  that  canoe- 
racing  has  not  grown  in  mvour  to  the  same  extent,  owing 
probably  to  the  fact  that  canoes  are  better  adapted  as  a 
means  of  locomotion  for  visiting  scenery  and  travelling 
through  picturesque  and  narrow  rivers  than  for  racing. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  few  of  those  voyagers  who  havo 
made  long  and  perilous  cruises  in  distant  parts  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  canoe  races ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
we  think,  although  canoes  may  be  all  very  well  for  touring, 
that  they  are  but  ill  adapted  for  racing  purposes. 

At  Cambridge  the  Second  and  Third  Division  Baces  com- 
menced on  the  9th  of  March,  and  continued  for  four  days, 
several  trial  heats  having  been  previously  rowed  for  the  last 
place  in  the  Third  Division,  held  by  Peterfiouse  (second  boat). 
The  final  heat  was  between  the  last-mentioned — the  holders, 
if  we  may  so  term  it— and  the  best  of  the  challengers,  viz.. 
Trinity  Hall  fourth  boat ;  and  the  latter  won  a  most  severely 
contested  race  by  a  quarter  of  a  second.  In  the  Third  Divi- 
sion, Downing,  starting  thinl,  though  bumped  the  first  day, 
on  the  second  amply  atoned  for  their  fall,  and  went  head  of 
the  Division  by  bumping  Emmanuel  second  over  two  places, 
Clare  second  having  bumped  Christ's  second  in  the  interval. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  a  bump  over  two  places  has  been 
made  since  the.  starting  distances  between  the  boats  wore 
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increased.  Trinity  Hall  fourth  was  the  most  SQCcessfal 
boat  in  the  DiviBion,  and  rose  each  day  a  place.  In  the 
Second  Division,  First  Trinity  third  went  head  on  the  second 
day,  and  remained  bo  during  the  races.  There  were  not  so 
many  bumps  as  usual  this  term,  as  there  were  only  four  on 
the  first  day,  four  on  the  second,  two  on  the  third,  and  one 
on  the  fourth.  • 

The  Dublin  University  Boat  Club  held  their  Trial  Eights 
on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  March,  and  two  crews  rowed  a  good 
race  on  the  Liffey  from  King's  Bridge  to  Carlisle  Bridge. 
The  practice  of  both  boats  was  much  hindered  by  wie 
boisterous  weather  which  prevailed  during  their  traming. 
The  rowing,  on  the  whole,  was  fair ;  but  the  steering  of 
Doran's  boat  was  so  indifferent  that  his  chance  of  winning 
was  much  prejudiced  by  it,  as  ho  was  only  beaten  by  Delmege 
by  a  length.  The  material  of  which  the  two  crews  were  com- 
posed was  hardly  as  good  as  that  of  last  year's  Trial  Eights, 
but  several  promising  oarsmen  were  suflering  from  indispo- 
sition, and  were  unable  to  row.  It  has,  however,  been 
decided  that  the  Dublin  University  Boat  Club  shall  be  repre- 
sented again  at  Henley  Begatta  this  year ;  and,  considering 
the  rapid  progress  their  crew  made  whilst  on  the  Thames  in 
1870,  and  the  success  they  achieved  in  wiiming  the  Visitors' 
Challenge  Cup  for  four-oars,  we  hope  that  the  crew  selected 
fliiB  year  to  do  battle  for  the  Sister  Isle  will  be  in  nowise 
inferior  to  that  which  then  performed  so  creditably.  They 
will  now  have  the  advantage  of  experience,  and,  with  a 
careful  selection  of  men  and  plenty  of  practice,  they  may 
even  render  a  better  account  of  themselves  than  they  did 
last  year.  On  Saturday,  the  18th  of  March,  the  Dublin 
University  Bowing  Club  Challenge  Fours  took  place ;  and 
two  crews  challenged  the  holders — -Cathrew's  crew — and  all 
three  competed  in  one  race.  The  holders,  after  they  had 
rowed  about  a  quarter  of  the  distance,  went  in  front,  and  won 
easily;  and,  having  now  held  the  cups  for  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, are  entitled  to  them  absolutely.  There  were  several 
heavy  and  powerful  men  in  the  competing  crews,  and,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  material  to  work  upon,  we  hope  to  see 
the  Bowing  Club  emulate  the  efforts  of  their  younger  rivals, 
the  Boat  Club,  and,  send  over  a  crew  to  compete  at  the 
Henley  Begatta,  and  whether  they  are  enabled  to  send 
an  eight  or  not,  we  trust,  at  any  rate  to  see  a  Bowing  Club 
four  contend  for  one  of  the  challenge  cups. 

The  next  event  we  have  to  refer  to  is  the  University  Boat 
Bace;  and  it  is  certainly  not  incorrect  to  say  that  there 
never  was  so  much  interest  exhibited  in  any  previous 
Easter  match,  and  never  did  such  heavy  sums  of  money 
depend  on  any  aquatic  contest  in  this  country.  The 
amounts  betted  would  seem  to  many  to  be  almost  fabulous, 
and,  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  sums  depend- 
ing 'on  ihe  result  in  various  places,  we  may  mention 
that,  in  one  resort  alone  of  merchants  connected  with  the 
shipping  interest,  nearly  £18,000  changed  hands;  and,  as 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  representotion  of  the  specu- 
lation which  was  rife,  the  sum  must  be  multiplied  many 
times  to  get  the  proportion  of  various  other  centres,  and  to 
this  must  be  added  the  amounts  wagered  by  private  indi- 
viduals, and  at  the  different  clubs.  It  has  been  the  fashion 
to  say  that  when  contests— in  themselves  perfectly  unex- 
ceptionable— have  come  to  be  the  medium  at  heavy  betting, 
the  contests  themselves  are  injured  by  it.  To  this  we 
demur,  for  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Univer- 
sity Beat  Bace  is  one  upon  which  no  one  dare  cast  a  breath 
of  suspicion;  and  it  is  on  that  very  account,  when  they  know 
that  they  might  stake  their  existence  on  the  result  as  far 
as  straightforward  intentions  go,  that  the  public  venture 
their  money.  This  year  the  two  crews  went  into  regular 
training  about  the  usual  time,  the  Cantabs  commencing  on 
the  23rd  of  February,  and  the  Oxonians  one  day  later.« 
After  the  customary  amount  of  preliminary  praotice,  the 
two  crews  appeared  at  Putney,  the  Cambridge  men  arriving 
on  Wednesday  the  15th,  and  their  opponents  on  Monday 
the  20th  of  March.  The  former  did  not  please  the  various 
critics  during  their  first  few  days  on  the  Thames ;  but  this 
might  have  been  expected,  as  they  werq.  then  commencing 


to  row  on  a  rapid  tideway,  and,  moreover,  had  not  become 
accustomed  to  the  new  boat  which  Clasper  had  built  for 
them ;  but  for  all  this  there  was  one  most  important  point 
in  which  they  excelled,  viz.,  they  aU  rowed  together  in  good 
time,  and  the  members  of  the  crew  were  of  more  than 
average  size  and  weight.  During  their  stay  on  the  London 
river,  and  as  they  became  used  to  their  boat,  they  improved 
rapidly  in  every  respect.  It  is  true  they  had  four  days' 
more  practice  on  the  Thames  at  Putney  than  the  Oxonians, 
but  tnis  advantage  was  more  than  counter-balanced  by 
the  fact  that  at  Oxford  the  water  is  far  more  lively,  and 
resembles  the  lower  Thames  more  closely  than  the  sluggish 
Cam,  though  that  river  has  been  lately  much  improved. 
Two  days  after  they  came  to  Putney,  tne  Cantabs  rowed 
the  course  through  from  Putney  to  Mortlake  on  a  sluggish 
tide,  and,  as  the  time  was  not  first-rate,  they  were  at  once 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  slow  crew ;  but  those  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  conning  the  tides  and  the  performances  of 
crews  between  Putney  and  Mortlake  were  of  a  different 
opinion.  On  the  very  day  that  the  Cantabs  arrived  at 
Putney,  the  Oxonians  tried  the  new  boat  which  had  been 
built  tor  them  by  Salter,  and  were  so  dissatisfied  with  her 
that  they  at  once  discarded  her  and  ordered  a  new  one  to 
be  constructed,  and  thenceforth,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
rowed  daily  in  a  Pembroke  College  eight,  used  by  the 
Etonian  Club  last  year  at  Henley,  until  their  second  new 
one  arrived.  On  the  Monday  following  they  arrived  at 
Putney,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  Fox  and  Hounds, 
near  the  Station.  They  were  found  to  be  an  enormously 
heavy  crew — ^indeed,  their  proportions  were  almost  elephan- 
tine— and  they  looked  mucn  stronger  than  their  opponents, 
but  the  difference  in  strength  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
They  embarked  in  the  afternoon,  and  rowed  up  to  Chisvrick 
Church,  doing  the  distance  quickly  and  rowing  well  together 
for  the  first  two  miles ;  but  after  that  their  time  became  bad, 
and  their  form  indifferent.  This,  it  spears,  was  not  seen  by 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  assembled  to  watch  the 
crews,  and  tne  Oxonians  were  at  once  installed  favourites, 
though  there  were  not  wanting  many  who  were  unjavour- 
ably  impressed  with  their  perwrmance.  During  the  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  the  crews  did  ordinary  work,  and  on 
Thursday,  the  23rd  of  March,  both  of  them  rowed  the  course 
throughout  within  half  an  hour  of  each  other,  and  the  vexed 
question  as  to  which  was  the  fikster  of  the  two  was  demon- 
strated conclusively  to  all  except  a  few  who  were  so  blind 
that  they  would  not  see,  and  who  allowed  prejudice  to  over- 
come reason.  The  Cambridge  crew  rowed  over  first,  and, 
with  a  slower  stroke,  compassed  the  whole  course  with  a 
good  flood  tide  in  20inin.  ISsec.,  rowing  remarkably  fast  and 
well.  About  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  or  thereaoouts',  the 
Oxonians  started,  and  occupied  268ec.  longer  in  covering 
the  distance  than  the  Cantabs.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
result  of  the  trial  was  soon  bruited  about,  and  the  odds, 
which  had  previously  been  6  to  4  on  Oxford,  rapidly  fell  to 
level  money,  and  in  some  instances,  even  thus  early,  slight 
odds  were  laid  upon  Gambrid^.  The  next  day  was  devoted 
•to  trials  for  short  distances  with  scratch  crews,  and,  as  the 
latter  had  a  race  between  themselves,  there  was  yet  another 
line  for  those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  trial  of  the 
previous  day.  Saturday,  a  beautiful  warm  day,  was  remark- 
able for  the  enormous  crowds  which  collected  at  Putney, 
Hammersmith,  Chiswick,  and  Barnes  to  witness,  as  they 
thought,  the  practice  of  the  rival  eights ;  but  they,  as  well 
as  hundreds  who  were  afloat  in  boats,  which  nearly  covered 
the  river  Scam  Putney  to  Barnes,  were  doomed  to  disiq)poi]It- 
ment ;  for  so  unsafe  did  rowing  up  the  river  ^)pear,  that 
both  eights  went  down  to  Battersea,  where  the  river  was 
clear,  and  rowed  thence  to  Putney.  On  the  Monday  follow- 
_  ing,  the  second  new  boat  bnUt  by  Salter  for  the  Oxford  crew 
'arrived  at  Putney,  and  she  seemed  to  suit  them  better  than 
either  of  the  others  in  which  they  had  been  rowing,  and  th^ 
determined  to  use  her  for  the  match.  On  the  three  follow- 
ing days  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  practice  of 
the  crews,  except  that  the  Cantabs  did  a  good  trial  with  the 
London  Bowing  Club  twelve-oar,  and  t^  Oxonians  a  fair 
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one  with  a  scratch  eight,  manned  for  the  most  part  by  old 
University  oarsmen.  On  Friday,  the  day  preceding  the 
race,  the'  Oxford  crew,  still  infatuated  with  the  modem 
practice  of  rowing  scratch  crews,  had  several  starts  against 
another  eight,  and  did  not  acquit  themselves  quite  as  credi- 
tably as  many  lookers-on  thought  they  ought  to  have  done. 
The  Cantabs,  on  the  other  hand,  contented  themselves  with  a 
few  short  spins,  and  returned  quietly  to  their  boathouse. 

The  momingof  Saturday,  the  Ist  April,  the  day  of  the 
twenty -eighth  University  Boat  Bace  was  very  foggy,  but 
towards  eight  o'clock  the  mist  began  to  clear  off,  and  the 
clouds  to  break,  so  that  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  fine 
weather — and  fine  it  certainly  proved  to  be,  though  the  wind 
blew  coldly  from  the  northwu^,  and  made  such  of  the  specta- 
tors as  had  not  been  wise  enough  to  provide  themselves  with 
plenty  of  wraps,  anything  but  comfortable.  As  the  tides  had 
been  falling  off  for  some  days,  it  had  been  given  out  that  the 
race  would  probably  take  place  before  ten  oxlock,  or  nearly  an 
hour  earlier  than  had  been  originally  intended.  Long  before 
nine  o'clock  thousands  of  people  wended  their  way  by  rail, 
by  road,  and  by  river  to  Putney,  or  rather  to  the  reaches 
above  Hammersmith,  for  we  never  remember  to  hive  seen 
so  few  sightseers  in  the  first  mile  and  a  half  of  the  course. 
Prom  Comey  Cottage  to  the  Ship  at  Mortlake  the  river 
was  lined  with  steamers,  barges,  and  pleasure  boats,  thickly 
crowded  wiih  lookers  on,  the  greater  part  being  of  the 
gentler  sex ;  and  so  great  has  become  the  passion  for  wear- 
mg  the  colours  of  the  rival  blues,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  each  margin  of  the  river  was  in  a  blaze  of  blue, 
the  bght  blue  being  far  more  general  than  the  diurk.  The 
crowa  was'certaiiuy  not  as  great  as  on  many  previous 
occasions ;  but  when  the  early  hour  of  the  race  and  the 
uncertainty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  time  at  which  it 
was  to  take  plitce  are  considered,  this  felling  off  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

The  Thames  Conservancy  adopted  the  same  measures  for 
securing  a  clear  course  as  they  did  last  year,  excepting  that, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  two  University  Boat  Clubs,  three 
steamers  were  allowed  instead  of  two. 

Shortly  before  ten  o'clock  the  two  crews,  having  waited 
for  the  surf  to  subside,  made  their  way  to  their  boathouses 
and  prepared  to  embark.  The  Oxonians,  having  won  the 
toss,  were  first  afloat,  and  rowing  down  to  the  starting  boats, 
which  were  moored  from  a  barge  opposite  the  lower  end 
of  Putney  Terrace,  took  np  their  position  on  the  Middlesex 
side,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  their  opponents, 
who  were  fain  to  be  content  with  the  Surrey  berth.  The 
following  were  the  crews : 

Cakbbisox.  ^  11^ 

1.  J.  a  Follett,  Srd  Trin.  ......  11    Si 

2.  J.  B.  Oloae,  IstTrln. U    8 

a  H.  Lomaz,  Ist  Tita. U    2 

«,  E.  A.  Sponoer,  Sod  Trin. ...  U    9 

&  W.'H.  Lowe,  Ohitot's  IS  10 

e.  E.  Pbelpa,  Sidney  13    1 

7.  K  S.  L.  Bandolpb,  3cd  Trin.  11  10 

J.  B.  D.  Ooldle,  John's  (st).  12    6^ 
H.E.Qordon,lBtTrin.(oox.)    7  18 

AAer  removing  their  jerseys  and  comforters,  and  preparing 
themselves  for  uie  struggle  by  sitting  forward  on  thoir 
thwarts,  they  awaited  the  signal  from  the  starter,  Mr.  Searle. 
At  length,  after  the  preliminary  caution,  and  at  eight 
minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  the  word  which  was  to  send  the 
rival  crews  on  their  journey  came  from  the  starter's  lips. 
TRe  first  oars  to  touch  the  water  were  those  of  Cambridge, 
succeeded  almost  as  quickly  by  the  dark  blue  blades  of  thoir 
opponents ;  but  the  stem  <^  the  Cambridge  boat — a  shorter 
craft,  by-the-by,  than  that  of  Oxford — almost  immediately 
showed  in  front,  and  began  gradually  to  creep  ahead,  amidst 
a  deafening  cheer  firom  the  spectators  on  the  bank,  which 
^wilaimed  that  the  struggle  had  commenced.  At  the  Duke's 
Head,  Cambridge  led  by  a  few  feet,  both  crews  rowing  in 
a  remarkably  steady  manner,  and  at  Simmons's  yard  by 
nearly  a  third  of  a  length.  Shortly  after  this  the  Oxonians 
for  a  time  held  their  own,  but  opposite  the  London  Boat- 


OaoBD.  ^  ,^ 

1.  S.  H.  Woodbonse,  TTnlT. ...  11    «H 

2.  E.  QUes,  Christ  Chnrch   ...  U  VH 

3.  T.  S.  Baker,  Queen's     13    8| 

4.  £.  C.  Malan,  Wore    13    1 

5.  J.  E.  Edwsxds-Hoss,  B«lUoI  12    Sf 

&  F.  B.  Payne,  St  John's 12    9) 

7.  J.  UKX  Banbary,  Bruea...  II    8 

B.  Lesley,  Pemb.  (sk)  11  lOj 

F.  H.  HaU,  Oorpns  (coz.)...    7  lOf 


house  the  light  bine  flag  began  again  to  steal  away,  and 
foster  too  than  before,  for  each  stroke  of  the  Cantabs  car- 
ried them  a  man  ahead.  Before  half  a  mile  of  the  course 
had  been  completed,  Cambridge  were  half,  and  at  Craven 
Cottage  three  quarters,  of  a  length  ahead  of  their  anta- 
gonists ;  this  advantage  they  gradually  increased,  so  that 
off  Bosebank  Villa  Oxford  was  more  than  a  length 
astern,  and  the  shout  of  "  Cambridge  wins ! "  was  answered 
by  frantic  cries  of  "  Oxford  "  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
the  dark  blue.  Crossing  the  water  for  the  Soap  Works 
Point,  the  Cambridge  coxswain  skilfully  threw  his  back-wash 
on  to  the  Oxford  boat,  and  added  materially  to  the  discom- 
fort of  its  crew.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Oxford,  stroke-oar 
spurted,  although  he  gained  but  little,  if  anything,  upon  the 
leaders.  Off  the  Soap  Works  the  two  crews  were  tiaken  wide 
— too  wide  in  fact — so  as  to  make  for  the  centre  arch  of  the 
Suspension  Bridge ;  and  aa  they  approached  the  bridge  the 
crowds  assembled  there  raised  a  deafening  cheer,  which  was 
taken  up  and  repeated  again  and  again  as  the  two  boats  drew 
nearer  and  nearer — the  shouts  for  "  Cambridge  "  far  out- 
numbering those  for  "  Oxford."  Cambridge  passed  under 
the  bridge  two  lengths  ahead,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  Oil  Mills  had  added  yet  another  length  to  their  lead. 
Off  Chiswick  the  Oxford  strokesman  again  spurted,  and 
lessened  the  gap  between  the  competing  boats ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  as  he  neared  the  White  Cottage  the  Cam- 
bridge coxswain  edged  his  boat  out  and  took  the  Oxonians' 
water.  Again  the  Oxford  strokesman  spurted  and  gained  a 
trifle,  and  again  the  Cantabs  drew  away,  till,  by  hugging  the 
Middlesex  shore  too  closely,  the  latter  seemed  hajiily  to  be 
holding  their  cwn.  Just  below  the  BuU  Inn  the  coxswain 
edged  out  towards  the  Surrey  shore,  and  the  Oxford  steers- 
man in  consequence  fetched  his  boat  out  sharply  in  the  same 
direction ;  but,  though  he  gained  a  trifle  more  tide,  he  haidly 
diminished  the  lead  of  the  Cantabs,  who  shot  Barnes  Bridge 
nearly  two  lengths  ahead.  After  passing  the  bridge,  Lesley 
again  spurted,  but  Goldie,  thougn  perhaps  he  allowed  his 
opponent  to  come  nearer  up  than  was  wise,  kept  on  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  until  he  reached  the  Mortlake  Brewery.  Here 
Lesley,  putting  on  one  of  the  grandest  spnrts  ever  seen,  began 
to  draw  up  fast  to  the  leading  boat,  amidst  deafening  cheers 
from  the  partisans  of  both  crews.  Goldie,  however,  quick- 
ened also,  and  the  Cambridge  crew  passed  the  winning  flag- 
boat  just  one  length  ahead  of  Oxford,  in  23min.  5sec.  from 
the  start — good  time,  as  the  tide  had  nearly  done,  and  the 
wind  was  foul  for  a  great  part  of  the  course. 

The  success  of  Cambridge,  though  welcome  last  year,  waa 
doubly  gratifying  to  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  inculcation  of  steady  fore-and-aft  rowing  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  fimd  that  success  in  1870  gave  an  in- 
creased impetus  to,  and  tended  to  on  improved  style  of, 
rowii^  on  the  Cam,  as  we  anticipated  last  year  when 
chromcUng  it,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  still  greater  im- 
provement will  be  made. 

Since  the  number  of  steamers  has  been  regulated  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  the  fleet  of  pleasure  boate  which  are 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  river  has  increased  a  hundred- 
fold, and  the  nice  clean  trim-built  gigs  and  skiffs,  which  were 
formerly  driven  off  the  river,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  myriads. 

The  St.  John's  New  Brunswick  crew  were,  it  seems, 
not  satisfied  with  the  defeat  they  met  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tyne  Crew  in  September  last  year,  and,  after  issuing  a  fresh 
ch^enge  to  Benforth  to  bring  over  tibe  same  crew  again, 
they  have  now  agreed  to  row  Benforth  and  three  other 
English  oarsmen  a  mateh  for  £500  a  side,  on  the  Kenne- 
beccasis  river,  near  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  over  a  course 
six  miles  in  length,  three  miles  out  and  home;  allowing 
Renforth's  crew  £200  for  expenses.  Tlie  race  is  to  take 
place  on  the  23rd  of  August,  if  the  day  be  suitable  j  if  not — 
and  the  question  is  left  m  the  hands  m  the  referee — then  on 
the  first  available  day  after.  Who  Renforth's  crew  will  be 
composed  of  is  still  a  matter  for  conjecture;  but  neither 
Martin,  Winship,  nor  Taylor  will  have  seats  in  the  boat,  as, 
owing  to  a  dispute  which  took  place  between  them  and 
Benforth,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  ever  rowing  together 
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again.  Keller,  we  believe,  wiU  have  a  seat  in  the  boat,  and 
the  names  of  Bright,  of  Newcastle,  and  K.  Chambers,  of 
Wallsend,  have  been  mentioned  as  oarsmen  likely  to  com- 
plete the  crew. 

Walter  Brown,  the  American  sculler,  who  came  over  to 
this  conntry  two  years  since,  and  forfeited  to  Joseph  Sadler 
in  a  match  on  the  Thames,  and  subsequently  defeated  William 
Sadler  at  Newcastle,  died  in  the  early  part  of  March,  of 
some  disease  caught  whilst  assisting  to  extinguish  a  fire  at 
his  honse. 

Sowing  on  the  coast  has  received  a  great  impetus  from 
the  match  which  took  place  between  the  Thames  and  the 
South  Coast  oarsmen  in  November  last,  at  Southampton, 
and  a  pair-oared  race,  for  what  was  termed  the  Championship 
of  the  South  Coast,  came  off  at  Brighton  on  Friday,  the 
14th  of  April,  over  a  three-mile  course.  The  competitors 
were  on  the  one  hand  S.  Maple  and  F.  Griggs,  of  Shoreham, 
and  on  the  other  A.  Hutchinson  and  F.  Waters,  of  Hastings. 
The  match  was  fixed  for  the  preceding  Wednesday,  but  from 
the  roughness  of  the  weather  it  was  found  necessary  to 
postpone  it  from  day  to  day.  The  Shoreham  oarsmen,  who 
were  the  favourites,  went  off  with  the  lead,  were  never 
headed,  and  beat  their  opponents  easily. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  various  races  were  rowed 
by  the  difierent  Thames  Clubs  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  rowing  season ;  but  the  rain,  of  which  we  have  lately  nad 
so  much,  has  kept  many  fh>m  the  river.  At  the  Universities 
where  rowing  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year,  rain  is 
never  aUowea  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  a  crew ;  but  on 
the  Thames,  where  rowing  is  really  pursued  for  six  months 


out  of  twelve,  a  wet  jacket  is  considered  a  thing  not  to  be 
hazarded.  The  May  Term  races  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
will  take  place  on  the  11th  and  22nd  of  the  present  month; 
those  at  Oxford  lasting  eight  days,  and  those  at  Cambridge 
for  the  Pir^t  Division  six,  and  for  the  Second  only  four,  as  the 
latter  has  just  been  deprived  of  two  days'  racing.  We  have  not 
heard  as  yet  what  crew,  if  any,  is  likely  to  represent  Oxford 
at  Henley ;  but  there  is  a  probabiUty  of  an  Amalgamated 
Trinity  College  eight  representing  the  Sister  University,  and 
the  two  Closes,  Lomax,  Randolph,  Spencer,  and  Follett,  with 
two  others,  would  form  a  crew  that  ought  to  be  able  to  take 
its  own  part  in  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup.  The  London 
and  Kingston  Bowing  Clubs  will,  we  believe,  be  represented 
as  usual,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  minor  clubs  will 
compete  for  the  Thames  Cup  unless  that  prize  be  abolished. 
For  the  fours  we  may  very  likely  see  crews  from  Oxford, 
perhaps  Balliol,  and  from  Cambridge,  First  TVinity — each 
winners  of  the  University  Fours  last  autumn — as  well  as 
representatives  of  London  and  Eiingston;  whilst  for  the 
Visitors'  Cup  we  are  certain  to  see  the  holders,  the  Trinity 
College  Boat  Club  from  Dublin. 


Loek-tip  Corer  fbr  Canoe  Wella.  —Have  made  a  macintosh  cover 
to  fit  tightly  and  entirely  cover  the  well,  having  a  hem  all  round  it,  in 
which  goes  an  inelutic  leather  strap  {in.  wide,  with  Burford'e  lock 
buckle  attached,  a  square  ^in.  beading  firmly  nailed  all  ronnd  the 
combing  of  well  |in_  from  bottom,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is 
complete.  Put  on  the  cover,  draw  the  leather  strap  tight  under  the 
beading,  buckle  it  and  lock  it,  and  your  luggage  is  safe. 


YACHTING. 


A  LOOK  AEEAS! 

Bt  D.  K. 

A  TKKT  scientific  body  has  at  length  taken  up  the  question 
of  time  allowances  for  yachts — no  less  imposing  a  body  than 
the  members  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  result  of  their  labours  will  be  of 
much  practical  use  to  yachtsmen ;  and,  as  the  calculations 
are  very  difficult,  many  yachtsmen  will  be  unable  to  grapple 
with  them ;  and  where  they  fail  to  understand  they  will  be 
certain  to  suspect  the  fair  application  of  a  rule  which  to 
them  is  incomprehensible.  Mr  Haswell  is  an  American  civil 
engineer,  and  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  come  forward 
in  ihe  interest  of  yachting,  to  give  his  ideas  upon  yacht 
measurement.  His  latest  contribution  in  this  way  was  at 
the  March  session  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects.  A 
paper  of  his  was  read  there  upon  time  allowances  for  yachts 
in  competitive  sailing.  This  paper  was  supplemented  by 
another  of  a  less  ambitious  character,  and,  indeed,  merely 
pointed  oat  the  various  systems  of  measurement  that  have 
been  in  operation,  and  fairly  stated  the  objections  to  each.  Mr 
Harwell's  paper  not  only  did  this,  but  entered  into  an 
elaborate  inquiry  as  to  what  basis  of  measurement  a  time 
allowance  should  be  founded  upon;  the  conclusion  he  arrived 
at  was  that  the  physical  element  of  speed  is  stability  where- 
with to  support  sails,  or  the  power  of  progression.  This 
stability  is  due  to  length,  beam,  and  weight ;  and  the  ele- 
ments of  instabiUty  are  depth  and  narrow  beam,  and  an 
undue  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  centres  of  displace- 
ment, of  gravity,  and  of  effort  of  the  sails.  Having  ascertained 


this  much,  Mr  Haswell  goes  on  to  point  out  how  a  time 
allowance  is  to  be  based  on  these  elements  of  stabihty,  and 
in  the  end  produces  the  following  formulae  : — 

Multiply  the  length  by  the  beam  oubed,  and  divide  the  product  by  the 
product  of  the  depth  of  immersion  from  load  line  to  under  side  of  gar- 
J)oard  strake,  and  the  ratio  of  displacement  of  the  huU  (compared  with 
the  volume  as  determined  by  its  length  and  breadth  at  the  load  line 
and  the  depth  as  above);  all  dimennions  to  be  in  feet  and  decimals. 
Divide  this  quotient  by  15,000,  and  the  result  will  give  the  time  in 
minutes  and  decimals  for  an  amount  under  100,000 ;  and  by  16,000, 
17,000, 18,000, 19.000,  20,000,  21,000,  and  22,000  for  amounts  respectively 
under  150,000,  275,000,  350,000,  655,000,  850,000,  1,850,000,  and 
2,200,000. 

To  ascertain  the  difference  of  time,  divide  the  quotient  first  obtained 
by  the  area  of  sails,  and  multiply  the  quotient  thus  obtained  by  the 
difference  of  time ;  divide  the  product  by  the  qnotient  producing  the 
least  area  of  sails,  and  the  result  will  give  the  difference  in  time  in 
minutes  and  decimals. 

We  are  prepar,ed  to  regard  with  great  respect  any  pro- 
posal founded  upon  so  scientific  a  basis,  but  we  are  afraid 
that  Mr  Haswell,  whilst  attempting  to  comprehend  all  the 
elements  of  power  and  speed  a  yacht  has  in  his  formula,  has 
made  it  much  too  comphcated  for  general  use.  JVe  are  even 
inclined  to  adhere,  in  preference,  to  the  old  rule  of  builders' 
measurement,  with  a  proper  graduated  scale  of  allowance  and 
system  of  starting ;  the  rule,  it  is  true,  is  unscientific  enough, 
but  it  expresses  approximately  the  difference  in  size  of  yachts 
that  are  of  different  dimensions.  Next  to  this  rule  we  are 
iaolined  towards  simple  length  of  load  line  multiplied  by 
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greatest  beam.  This  rule  has  just  been  abandoned  by  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  in  favour  of  displacement.  We 
believe  they  tried  displacement  some  years  ago  and  found  it 
did  not  answer;  they  have  also  tried  length  on  load  line 
with  a  time  allowance  of  so  much  per  foot,  the  vfAio  having 
been  ascertained  by  a  series  of  experiments  with  models  <M 
vsuying  length. 

"Hie  objections  to  displacement  are,  firstly,  that  it  will  be 
productive  of  anomalous  results,  inasmuch  as,  if  two  vessels 
of  the  same  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  be  sailing  together, 
and  one  has  a  larger  displacement  than  the  other,  the  one 
of  smaller  displacement  will  have  an  allowance  of  time  from 
the  other,  and  yet  be  in  all  probability  the  faster  vessel ; 
and,  secondly,  it  is  urged  against  this  measurement  of  dis- 
placement that  it  will  tend  to  produce  very  shallow  vessels. 
The  first  of  these  objections  is  sufficient  to  predude  the 
successful  adoption  of  displacement ;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  more  the  immersed  portion  is  cut  away  from  the 
rectangular  solid,  providing  stability  is  not  diminished 
(as  it  need  not  be),  the  faster  a  vessel  would  be,  it  seems 
evident  that  this  is  a  proper  basis  to  proceed  upon  to  effect 
an  adjustment  of  the  different  power  or  speed  acquired  in 
modelling.  By  a  very  simple  process  we  can  arrive  at  the 
amount  a  vessel  loses  from  the  solid  (as  described  by  her 
length,  breadth,  and  depth),  and  the  rale  would  stand 
thus  :  length  on  load  line  X  by  greatest  beam  X  by  depth 
taken  in  a  vertical  line  from  load  line  to  onder  side  of  gar- 
board  strake  —  35  (35  cubic  feet  represents  one  ton  of 
water).  This  would  express  the  exact  immersed  volume 
of  a  vessel  in  tons  providing  nothing  had  been  lost  in 
modelling,  and  to  arrive  at  this  latter  quantity  we  have 
simply  to  subtract  the  exact  displacement,  and  we  know  at 
once  how  much  in  tons  the  vessel  has  lost  in  modelling,  and 
upon  this  relative  loss  we  propose  to  base  a  time  allowance. 
To  show  how  the  rule  would  work,  we  will  select  three 
vessels — the  Livonia,  Sappho,  and  Cambria.  The  Livonia 
lost  439  tons  out  of  645  in  modelling,  the  Cambria  376 
out  of  541,  and  the  Sappho  518  out  of  836.  Presuming 
that  7Bec.  per  ton  should  be  a  standard  allowance  between 
vessels  varying  from  200  to  400  tons  o.m.,  the  Sappho 
would  allow  the  Livonia  10m.  32sec.,  and  the  Cambria  18m. 
566ec. ;  the  Livonia  would  allow  the  Cambria  8min.  24sec. 

By  the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  rule  based  on  Boyal 
Thames  Yacht  club  measurement,  the  Sappho  would  allow 
the  Livonia  lOmin.  42sec.  and  the  Cambria  18min.  35sec., 
the  Livonia  would  allow  the  Cambria  7min.  SOsec.  We  have 
not  calculated  what  efiect  the  plan  we  are  proposing  would 
have  upon  other  yachts,  as  we  have  not  the  necessary  data 
to  proceed  upon ;  but,  whether  or  not  the  plan  we  have  pro- 
posed approximated  so  closely  in  its  results  to  the  Boyal 
Yacht  Squadron  rule  and  scale  when  applied  to  other  vessels, 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  ot  its  merits. 

In  estimating  a  vessel's  power,  it  is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary to  take  stability  into  consideration,  but  we  do  not  see 
that  it  should  be  directly  taxed  any  more  than  a  peculiarly 
fine  entrance  or  fine  runs.  Yet  we  would  not  allow  the 
absence  of  structural  stability  of  a  vessel  to  be  compensated 
for  by  weights  fixed  outside  the  hull  until  her  centre  of 
gravity  was  brought  abnormally  low.  A  vessel  is  not  fit  to 
go  afloat  in  that  requires  ten  or  fifteen  tons  of  lead  on  her 
keel,  and  a  clever  buUder  will  in  modelling  retain  sufficient 
dead  rise  to  allow  of  the  ballast  being  puused  inside  in  an 
effective  position. 

It  has  not  been  noticed  that  the  same  objection  can  be 
urged  fw^ainst  the  present  system  of  measurement  at  use  in 
.  England  as  is  taken  to  displacement.  It  is  obvious  l^at 
if  length  be  X  beam  X  half  beam  -^  94,  and  two  vessels  of 
equal  dimensions  and  equal  area  of  sails  b«  in  competition, 
that  the  one  of  the  smaller  immersed  body  will  be  the  faster, 
and  yet  the  measurement  does  not  express  which  vessel  it  is 
has  the  smaller  body.  It  assumes  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  solid  has  been  lost  in  moulding,  hence  we  have  the 
divisor  94 ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  actual  amount  should  be 
expressed  to  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of  the  relative  power 
of  two  vessels.     We  fiwquently  see  such  an  event  as  two 


vachts  sailing  together  of  precisely  similar  tonnage,  and  it 
18  known  that  one  invariably  beats  the  other,  although  they 
have  an  equal  spread  of  canvas  and  an  equally-efficient  crew ; 
yet  the  only  means  in  operation  to  brmg  two  such  yachts 
together  is  the  objectionable  one  of  haadicapping.  The 
plan  we  have  proposed  has  never  had  a  trial,  although  it 
was  suggested  m  tne  Field  in  the  spring  of  1869.  We  nave 
but  small  hopes  that  any  reformation  m  this  way  will  ever 
be  effected  wnen  the  surprising  indifference  of  the  metropo- 
litan clubs  to  the  other  question  of  time  allowance  is  con- 
sidered ;  they  go  on  year  after  year  in  the  same  unsatisfac- 
tory manner,  quite  contented,  probably  because  they  know 
the  Thames,  from  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  winds  that 
prevaU  there,  would  render  the  most  perfect  of  time  allow- 
ances abortive.  . 

There  has  been  some  stir  in  the  yachting  world'  this 
winter  on  account  of  the  number  of  new  vessels  that  have 
been  built.  The  first  in  importance  of  these  is  the  Livonia, 
built  by  Mr  M.  Batsey  for  Mr  James  Ashbury.  This  beau- 
tiful yacht  is  a  greater  departure  f^om  the  narrow  and  d^p 
type  of  vessel  than  anything  attempted  of  late  years.  We 
liad  the  Titania  built  by  1&  Scott  Russell,  in  1850,  with 
hollow  lines,  but  she  had  a  large  displacement,  was  not  par- 
ticularly fast,  and  was  notably  beaten  by  the  America  in  a 
match  twenty  miles  to  windward  and  back.  Then  we  had 
the  Gloriana  and  Viking,  copies  of  the  America ;  and  whilst 
both  proved  extremely  fast  off  the  wind,  neither  possessed 
the  renowned  weatherly  qualities  of  their  model.  We  next 
come  to  the  Alarm,  of  which  it  might  be  said  she  was  the 
wonder  of  her  time ;  she  was  modelled  by  the  late  Mr  Joseph 
Weld,  of  Lulworth  Castle,  out  of  an  old  cutter  he  had  of 
that  name,  and  she  proved  an  extraordinary  success.  In 
her  rig  she  was  like  the  America,  but  had  a  hollow  floor  and 
a  little  longer  entrance.  She  beat  the  America  in  1861,  and 
in  August  of  the  same  year  beat  the  crack  schooner,  Aline,  in 
one  of  the  best  matches  ever  sailed  inside  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Since  that  time  she  has  changed  hands,  and,  although  the 
old  vessel  has  not  been  particularly  successful  in  winning 
cups,  she  has  proved  herself  on  frequent  occasions  possessed 
of  the  same  superior  speed.  With  a  perfect  racing  skipper 
and  crew — which  she  has  scarcely  had  since  Mr  Weld's  time 
— we  believe  her  to  be  the  only  schooner  we  have  to  success- 
fully cope  with  the  Livonia. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Livonia  are : 


Hoix.  Ft  in. 

Depth  of  hold 12    0 

Leugth  over  all 127    0 

Length  on  load  line 106    6 

Beam  extreme 28    7 

Beam  OD  water  Uae 23    8} 

Beam  on  deck    28    0 

Depth  aft  under  load  line    12    6 
Depth  forward  underload 

line   8    4 

Depth   amidships  under 

load  line U  11 

Oirth  from  load  line  to 

garboard  etrake -    18    3 

Height  of  freeboard  aft...      4    7 
Height  of  freeboard  for- 
ward       7    9 

Height  of  freeboard  amid- 

Bhips 4    4 

Height  of  bulwarks  1  11 

Bake  of  stem  post 8    0 

Distance  of  greatest  trans- 
verse section  abaft  cen- 
tre of  load  line   6    9 

Distance  of  centre  of 
lateral  resistance  ahaft 

centre  of  load  line 6    1 

Distance    of    centre    of 

gravity  of  displacement 

abaft  centre  of  load  line      2  11 

Distance    nf    centre    of 

gravity  of  diaplaoement 

below  load  line 2    6 

Distance  of  the  centre  of 

gravity  of    the   whole                  I 
Displacement 


Ft  b. 
masi   below  centre   of 

di«placement 1  2 

Distance  of  centre  of  effort 
of  sails  abaft  centre  of 

load  line 6  6 

Height  of  centre  of  effort 
of  sails  above  oenti«of 

gravity  88  0 

Spabs. 

Length  of  mainmast  88  8 

Ditto  deck  to  bounds 68  4 

Length  of  masthead   9  0 

Length  of  foremast 86  t 

Ditto  deck  to  hounds 61  0 

Length  of  masthead   9  0 

Length  of  main  topmast...  46  0 

Ditto  cap  to  bounds 89  0 

Length  of  pole 6  0 

Lenglli  of  fore  topmast ...  42  0 

Ditto  cap  to  hounds   (6  0 

Length  of  pole 6  0 

length  of  main  boom 70  0 

Length  of  main  gafi   40  0 

Length  of  fore  gaff 28  0 

Length  of  bowsprit 67  0 

Length  of  bowsprit  out- 
board   87  0 

Leni;th   of  main   tupeail 

yard    82  0 

lien  gth  of  fore  topsail  yard  28  0 
Length  main  baliooo-top- 

sailvHTd 62  0 

Leugth  of  squareHail  yard  64  0 
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Ill 


It  has  more  than  once  been  asserted  that  the  Livonia  is  a 
mere  copy  of  the  American  yacht  Sappho,  but,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  their  models  and  proportionate  dimen- 
sions are  extremely  divergent.  We  are  here  able  to  produce 
a  diagram  of  the  Sappho's  and  Livonia's  "  dead  flat,"  or 
amidship  sections,  and  from  it  may  be  judged  some  of  the 
differences  we  have  alluded  to  in  the  model. 


The  inside  lines  represent  the  midship  section  of  the 
Liivonia,  and  the  dotted  lines  near  the  keel  show  where  the 
liivonia's  section  comes  outside  the  Sappho's. 

A  is  the  centre  of  the  Livonia's  displacement  or  centre  of 
buoyancy ;  B,  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  ;  C,  space 
containing  the  ballast ;  D,  platform ;  E,  load  line ;  F,  deck; 
G,  keelson  and  garboard  strake ;  H,  dead  wood  or  keel. 

It  will  be  here  seen  that  the  Livonia  has  mo^e  dead  rise 
than  the  Sappho,  and  nearly  3ft.  less  beam  ;  in  this  respect 
she  takes  more  after  the  English  type  of  vessel  than  the 
modem  American,  although  she  has  a  very  hollow  floor,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  wedge  form  apparent  in  the 
Ajnerica,  Aline,  Gloriana,  and  innumerable  English  cut- 
ters. Having  less  beam  than  the  Sappho,  it  might  at  first 
be  inferred  that  the  Livonia  is  much  inferior  in  structural 
stability  to  that  renowned  schooner ;  but  upon  examination 
of  the  two  models  we  find  that  the  Livonia  carries  hor  beam 
much  farther  fore  and  aft  than  the  Sappho,  and  so  has  an 
extremely  powerful  water  line ;  in  the  end  we  question  if 
the  Livonia  loses  anything  in  stability  by  her  lesser  beam. 
At  any  rate,  by  her  greater  dead  rise  in  proportion  to  her 
immersed  body,  she  is  able  to  get  the  whole  of  her  ballast 
much  lower  than  the  Sappho  can,  and  so  bring  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  mass  much  below  the  water  line.  The 
Sappho's  centre  of  gravity  is  only  1ft.  9in.  below  the  water 
line,  whilst  the  Livonia's  is  3ft.  8in. ;  the  gain  here  in  ac- 
quired stability  b  enormous,  and  the  advantage  in  this 
respect  is  shewn  by  the  greater  projjortionate  area  of  sail 
the  Livonia  will  be  able  to  carry  under  an  equal  pressure  of 
wind. 
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Although,  as  here  shown,  the  Sappho  has  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  sails  to  the  area  of  her  load  line,  yet  in  proportion 
to  the  immersed  volume,  the  advantage  in  this  respect  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Livonia.  We  are  not  at  all  certain  if  the 
Sappho  could  bear  the  whole  of  her  lower  sails  set  in  such  a 
breeze  as  the  Livonia  could,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  lesser  area  of  sail  the  Livonia  has  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  her  load  line  is  due,  not  to  inferior  staoility,  but 
to  a  smaller  displacement.     The  advantages  of   such  an 


existing  state  of  things  as  this  are  too  apparent  to  need 
detailed  specifying. 

In  modelling  and  rigging  an  attempt  is  always  made  to 
get  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  the  centre  of  lateral  resist- 
ance and  tJie  centre  of  effort  of  the  sails  to  coincide  in  a 
vertical  line ;  in  the  Livonia  these  centres — excepting  the 
centre  of  buoyancy — do  coincide,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
when  she  has  ^  heel  of  5",  7°,  or  10°  the  greater  buoyancy  of 
the  immersed  fore  body  when  the  vessel  is  heeling  as  de- 
scribed— occasioned  by  her  fulness  forward  above  the  water 
line — wUl  throw  the  centre  of  buovancy  back  until  the  three 
centres  actually  coincide.  In  the  Sappho,  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  is  only  2ft.  forward  of  the  centre  of  lateral  resist- 
ance, and  it  probably  remains  so  when  the  vessel  is  heeled 
at  any  of  the  angles  we  named,  as  her  fore  body  is  almost 
as  sharp  above  as  it  is  under  water. 

The  Livonia  has  much  less  free-board  and  lower  bulwarks 
than  are  usually  seen  in  English  yachts,  and  in  this  respect 
she  probably  loses  somewhat  in  structural  stability  when 
careened  to  an  extreme  angle;  but  as  her  stabihty  will  go  on 
increasing  until  she  is  heeled  to  an  angle  of  20° — when  her 
covering  Doard  wilj  be  immersed— no  apprehension  need  be 
felt  on  this  head.  Even  when  she  is  so  heeled  on  to  any 
angle  beyond  20°  she  wUl  always  have  a  righting  power 
owing  to  the  low  point  the  centre  of  gravity  ol  her  weights 
is  situated.  But  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  she  will  be  ever 
heeled  beyond  20°,  excepting  from  a  momentary  and  extreme 
pressure  of  wind,  as  directly  her  deck  were  immersed  can- 
vas would  be  reduced  to  relieve  the  pre&sure. 

The  areas  of  her  sails  are  as  follows : — 


Sq.  Ft. 

Mainsail   84.'>8 

Foresail    1671) 

Forestayeail 984 

Jib 1107 


Sq.  Ft 

BallooD  jib  2346 

Main  topsail 1147 

Fore  topsail 696 


Sq.  Ft: 

Jibtopsaa   920 

Squaresail    8249 

Spinnaker   2676 


The  sails  are  made  of  American  cotton  duck,  and  as  they 
will  sit  very  flat  they  will  be  trimed  at  a  finer  angle  with  the 
keel  than  is  usual.  Her  deck  room  is  enormous,  but  her 
space  below  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  au  ordinary  English 
yacht  of  similar  extreme  dimensions.  This  arises  from  her 
imder  body  being  so  much  cut  away,  but  7ft.  'tween  decks 
and  six  large  sleeping  berths  are  ample  for  any  pleasure 
vessel,  even  when  of  such  large  dimensions  as  the  Livonia. 
She  has  been  built  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  her  floor 
is  strengthened  by  iron  timbers. .  Her  internal  fittings  are  a 
light  fir  painted  wnite,  with  gilt  mouldings.  Her  figure-head 
is  an  eagle ;  her  stem  piece  forms  the  segment  w  a  circle, 
and  her  counter  is  half  elliptic.  Her  whole  appearance  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  aud  we,  in  common  with  most  people, 
anticipate  a  successful  career  for  her.  The  engraving  is 
from  a  sketch  by  Mr  A.  Fowles,  of  Kyde,  reproduced  on 
wood  by  Mr  E.  Weedon,  the  well  known  marine  artist  of  the 
lUustrated  London  News. 

Messrs  Steele,  of  Greenock,  have  built  another  cutter, 
whose  name  may,  ere  the  season  is  over,  be  inscribed  on  the 
roll  of  fame.  The  (Jarrion  is  named  after  a  small  Scottish 
stream,  and  has  been  built  for  Mr  Houldsworth,  of  the  Mos- 
quito. •  She  is  not  so  large  as  either  the  Oimara  or  the 
Condor,  b\it  measures  98  tons.  We  have  been  unable  to 
get  her  dimensions,  as  her  owner  has  some  objection  to 

fiving  them.  The  Garrion  is  even  proportionately  more 
eep  and  narrow  than  Messrs  Steele's  other  crack  cutter, 
the  Oimara,  and  she  will  carry  spars  in  proportion  to  those 
carried  by  the  Oimara  before  they  were  reduced.  She  has 
less  rise  of  floor  than  the  Oimara,  and  will  be  able  to  get  her 
lead  ballast — of  which  she  will  carry  a  large  quantity — lower 
than  even  that  vessel.  This  yacht  is  an  exponent  of  the 
narrow-and-deep  type  of  English  yacht,  whose  normal  ten- 
dency is  to  float  on  her  side,  but  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by 
weights,  and,  no  doubt,  her  stability  will  be  enormous. 

At  Cowes,  besides  the  Livonia,  Mr  Ratsey  has  constructed 
a  handsome  schooner,  named  the  Harlequin,  for  Col.  Mark- 
ham,  formerly  owner  of  the  Pantomime,  and  a  smart-looking 
yawl,  named  the  Daydream,  for  CoL  Lloyd,  for  whom  Mr 
Batsey  also  built  the  Gklert  and  Menai.    Mr  S.  White,  of 
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East  Cowes,  has  launched  a  new  schooner  named  the  Ptar- 
migan, which  he  has  buDt  during  the  winter  for  Mr  Pawson. 
Mr  Payne,  of  Southampton,  has  built  an  80-ton  yawl  for  Mr 
Hayes,  of  Cork ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  he  intends  racing 
her.  Nicholson,  of  Gosport,  has  just  launched  a  very  fine 
schooner,  christened  the  Mavoumeen,  for  Mr  Rideout,  who 
owned  the  unfortunate  Creusa,  but  she  has  been  built  for 
cruising  and  not  for  racing.  The  same  builder  has  a  large 
steam  yacht,  of  nearly  400  tons,  on  the  stocks,  for  Prince 
Wittgenstein ;  and  the  Gwendoline  has,  during  the  winter, 
been  nauled  np  for  alterations,  as  she  did  not  come  up  to 
expectations  last  year.  Besides  these  there  are  two  or  three 
cutters  of  30  and  40  tons  about  to  be  launched  on  the  Clyde, 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  Hatcher  of  Southampton,  has  any- 
thing new.  Amongst  the  old  and  tried  racers  there  will  lie, 
among  schooners,  the  Guinevere,  the  Aline,  the  Alarm,  the 
Egeria,  the  Flying  Cloud,  the  Gwendolin,  the  Gloriana,  and, 
perhaps,  one  or  two  others.  The  Cambria,  we  are  afraid, 
unless  she  finds  a  purchaser,  wiU  not  be  fitted  out.  The 
Alarm  is  having  a  running  bowsprit  fitted,  and  about  fifty 
tons  of  lead  stowed  in  her  hull ;  the  probability  is  that  she 
will  prove  as  formidable  as  ever  this  year.  The  Gloriana  is 
undergoing  similar  alterations  and  improvements,  and,  in 
addition,  is  having  a  piece  added  to  her  forefoot  to  give 
her  a  Uttle  more  gripe  when  on  a  wind.  Not  the  least 
interesting  feature  among  the  schooners  will  be  the  re- 
appearance of  the  old  racing  yacht.  Wildfire.  This  renowned 
vessel  when  a  cutter  greatly  distinguished  herself,  and,  in 
the  memorable  match  between  the  America  and  Sverige  in 
1852,  started  when  they  did,  and  beat  the  America  I5min. 
in  the  20  miles  run  to  leeward,  and  more  in  the  beat  back. 
After  that,  in  1855,  she  was  rigged  as  a  schooner,  retain- 
ing her  cutter  bowsprit,  and  was  called  a  double-cutter. 
She  proved  to  be  a  remarkable  success,  and  forthwith  the 
rig  became  fashionable — ^the  first  large  vessel  that  appeared 
so  rigged  being  the  Aline.  We  are  curious  to  see  what 
this  old  69-ton  schooner  of  .Mr  Turner  Turner's  will  do 
among  our  crack  racing  vessels  in  the  forthcoming  matches. 
We  imagine  she  will  have  a  great  chance  on  the  Thames. 

The  Americans  have  not  been  skulking  during  the  winter 
months,  but  have  turned  out  several  new  racing  schooners, 
two  of  which — the  Enchantress  and  Dreadnought — we  may 
expect  on  the  Solent  very  shortly.  The  former  is  from  a 
model  by  Mr  R.  Fish,  who  re-modelled  the  Sappho  with 
such  success;  and  the  Dreadnought  was  modelled  and  built 
by  Messrs  Poillon  from  suggestions  by  her  owner,  Capt. 
Samuels,  who  navigated  the  Henrietta  acrass  the  Atlantic 
in  1866,  and  the  Dauntless  in  1870.  Both  of  these  vessels 
have  considerably  sharper  bottoms  than  American  yachts — 
even  those  that  are  not  centre-boarders — usually  mive,  and 
have  about  the  same  proportion  of  beam  to  length  that 
English  yachts  have.  Tney  will,  in  all  probability,  be  among 
the  competitors  in  the  Cmnnel  matches  of  June  from  the 
Thames,  and  in  the  regattas  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron 
and  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  in  August.  Another  Ameri- 
can schooner,  modelled  by  Mr  Fish,  has  a  centre-board, 
and  is  named  the  Wanderer;  it  is  expected  that  she  will 
also  visit  England,  and,  if  she  does,  we  trust  she  will  be 
admitted  into  any  schooner  matches  her  owner,  Mp  Lorillard, 
may  desire  to  enter. 

With  regard  to  cutters,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Oimara, 
Condor,  Vanguard,  Garrion,  Volante,  Mosquito,  Hirondelle, 
Balmeny,  Battiwake,  Ellida,  Denbum,  Zampa,  Niobe,  Muriel, 
Xema,  Enid,  Christabel,  Eva,  Ildegonda,  Lizzie,  Phantom, 
Quiver,  Don  Juan,  Toiyid,  and  Vampire.  The  Julia  is,  we 
hear,  being  reconverted  into  a  yawl,  and  the  Rose  of  Devon 
has  undergone  a  similar  conversion  for  Baltic  cruising.  The 
Vindex  is  advertised  for  sale ;  the  Sphinx,  although  fitting 
out,  will  not  join  the  Ust  of  racers ;  and  we  do  not  near  that 
either  the  Arrow,  Sea-bird,  Phryne,  Phosphorus,  or  Surf  are 
likely  to  be  among  the  racers.  The  Fiona  will  not  be  fitted 
out,  and  her  skipper,  Houlston,  has  gone  to  the  Oimara. 
But,  even  though  the  list  of  absentees  is  rather  large,  there 
will  be,  we  imagine,  a  brilliant  season  afloat ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  the  regattas  are  extremely  weU  arranged  to  suit 


the  convenience  of  yachtsmen  who   desire  to  race  their 
yachts. 

The  first  important  matches  will  take  place,  as  osnal,  in 
May,  on  the  Thames,  between  cutters  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Thames,  Royal  London,  and  New  Thames  Clubs.  No 
new  feature  is  hkely  to  occur  in  connection  with  these 
matches ;  and  it  will  be  the  same  old  story — a  drift  down  to 
the  Nore  or  Mouse-hght  vessel  with  the  ebb,  and  a  drift  back 
with  the  flood.  The  time-honoured  allowances  in  lumps  of 
seconds  for  difference  of  tonnage  will  be  observed,  and  the 
Royal  London  will  repeat  the  farce  of  starting  their  match 
so  high  up  the  river  as  Erith.  The  Thames  cutter  matches 
will  commence  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  about  that  time  the 
Prince  Alfred  Yacht  Club — which  is  fast  taking  the  lead  in 
match  sailing — will  bring  ofi  their  Channel  matches  from 
Kingstown  to  Holyhead  and  back.  The  Ranelagh,  Temple, 
and  Prince  of  Wales  Yacht  Clubs  wiU  also  get  off  their 
matches  for  the  small  fry  by  the  end  of  May,  and  by  that 
time  the  whole  yacht  fleet  of  the  season  will  be  afloat. 

The  first  three  days  in  June  will  see  matches  of  the 
Clyde,  Royal  Ulster,  and  Prince  Alfred  Yacht  Club  sailed; 
and  on  the  5th  the  Channel  match  of  the  Royal  Harwich 
Yacht  Club  will  be  sailed  for  Commodore  Ashbury's  and 
the  Club's  cups,  from  Southend  to  Harwich.  This  match 
wiU  excite  some  attention,  as  it  is  the  first  in  which  the 
new  schooner,  Livonia,  will  engage.  The  start  will  be 
a  fljring  one,  and  the  time  that  each  yacht  crosses  an 
imaginary  line  will  be  taken,  and  the  number  of  minutes 
and  seconds  one  yacht  crosses  the  line  before  another 
will  be  deducted  from  her  full  time  of  making  the  race 
upon  arrival.  On  the  7th,  the  regatta  of  the  Royal 
Harwich  Yacht  Club  will  take  place ;  and  on  the  8th  the 
Channel  match  of  the  New  Thames  Club  from  Harwich  to 
Gravesend.  This  will  bring  the  yachts  back  to  the  Thames 
in  time  for  the  three  schooner  matches,  which  commence  on 
the  12th  and  finish  on  the  14th.  On  the  16th  the  Channel 
match  of  the  Royal  Thames  Club  will  take  place  fix>m  the 
Nore  to  Dover;  and  on  the  17th  the  second  Channel  match 
of  the  same  club  ftx)m  Dover  to  Boulogne  and  back  for  Mr. 
C.  R.  Rickett's  prize.  In  the  meantime  the  Prince  Alfred 
Yacht  Club  will  be  again  afloat  with  other  matches,  as  will 
the  Clyde,  Royal  Ulster,  Royal  Northern,  and  Cheshire 
Clubs.  After  the  Channel  matches  of  the  Royal  Thames 
Yacht  Club  all  the  yachts  will  make  for  the  westward,  to  be 
in  time  for  the  regattas  of  the  Royal  Mersey,  Royal 
Northern,  Royal  Ulster,  Royal  Irish,  and  Royal  Cork 
Yacht  Clubs,  which  will  occupy  them  until  the  24th  of 
July.  It  is  probable  that  a  good  regatta  will  take  place  this 
season  at  Brighton  on  the  20th  of  June ;  should  the  date  be 
so  fixed,  the  yachts  that  have  contended  in  the  Royal 
Thames  Channel  matches  can  take  Brighton  regatta  on 
their  way  round  to  the  westward  if  the  weather  permits 
their  bringing  up  there. 

The  Solent  regattas  will  commence  this  year  on  the  25th 
from  Southampton  Water,  the  Royal  Southern  Yacht  Club 
opening  the  ball.  This  will  be  followed  on  the  29th  by  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Regatta  at  Cowes,  which  will  extend 
over  a  week.  The  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  Remtta, 
at  Ryde,  will  occupy  the  following  week;  and  the  Royal 
Albert  Yacht  Club,  at  Southsea,  will  take  the  week  after. 
These  three  weeks  of  August  will  undoubtedly  see  the 
gayest  times  afloat ;  and  some  of  the  best  matches  of  the 
year  will  be  sailed  during  that  period.  There  will  not  be 
much  match  sailing  after  the  last  week  in  August ;  and  a 
few  "  closing  cruises"  in  September  will  bring  the  yachting 
season  of  1871  to  an  end.  Mr  Ashbury  ha3  arranged  to 
take  the  Livonia  to  America  in  September,  to  compete  for 
the  Challenge  Cup  held  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club ;  but 
now  he  has  altered  his  intentions,  and  he  will  not  go  over 
until  the  following  January. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  regatta  will  take  place  on  the  French 
coast  this  year,  as  doubtless  the  reauisitions  of  the  Prussians 
have  absorbed  all  the  surplus  cash  our  French  neighbours 
had.  English  yachtsmen  will  miss  these  extremely  agree- 
able retmions,  and  regret  that  the  friendly  rivalry  aSoat, 
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established  at  Havre  and  Dieppe  by  the  good  nature  and 
liberality  of  the  inhabitants,  are  through  such  an  unhappy 
caose  suspended.  The  Frenchmen,  Tre  bave  reason  to  think, 
were  becoming  really  good  yachtsmen,  and  had  proceeded 
80  far  as  to  build  a  large  schooner  somewhat  after  the  model 
of  the  AUne.  This  schooner,  named  the  Diane,  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  an  English  builder,  who  has  taken  her  in  vwrt 
payment  for  a  yawl  he  is  building  for  her  late  owner.  The 
schooner  Mystfere,  English-buiJt  and  once  named  the 
Cambria,  is  again  in  EngUsh  hands,  and  has  resumed  her 
old  name  Leonora;  so  we  do  not  see  what  yachts  the  French 
have  left  besides  the  Oudelle  cutter — ^buUt  in  England  and 
known  as  the  Avoca — the  Croissy  cutter,  and  several  of  a 
nondescript  character  under  20  tons. 

In  1852  English  yachtsmen  were  attracted  to  the  Baltic 
to  take  part  in  the  regatta  of  the  Imperial  Ya<'ht  Club  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  held  at  Cronstadt.  The  prizes  were  ex- 
tremely handsome,  and  one,  value  120  guineas,  was  won  by 
the  'Warhawk,  owned  by  Vice-Commodore  Bartlett,  of  the 
Royal  London  Yacht  Club;  on  the  following  day  another 
match  was  sailed  sixty  miles  seaward  and  back,  and  this 
prize,  value  150  guineas,  was  won  by  Mr  Campbell's  Clay- 
more. Thus  both  these  valuable  prizes  came  to  England, 
and  the  singular  part  of  their  history  is,  that  the  winners 
had  to  pay  duty  to  the  British  Grovemment  for  importing 
them.  A  whole  fleet  of  British  yachts  were  present, 
inclading  the  Warhawk,  Claymore ;  Destiny,  Mr  T.  P. 
Bailey ;  Freak,  Mr  W.  Curling ;  Beatrice,  Sir  W.  P.  Carew; 
Urania,  Sir  A.  Bannerman ;  Georgian,  Mr  P.  Baird ;  Con- 
stance, Derwent,  and  Esmeralda.  It  appears  that  a  remark- 
ably pleasant  time  was  spent  among  the  Russians,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  all  these  delightful  amenities  should 
be  repeated ;  but  it  pleased  the  high  contracting  powers  of 
either  country  to  go  to  war,  and  the  presence  of  a  hostile 
Unglish  fleet  in  the  Baltic  quite  precluded  the  idea  of 
a  rM|att»  at  Cronstadt.  Since  that  time  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  Imperial  Yacht  Club  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
perhaps  the  Imperial  family  think  the  prowess  of  English 
yachts  on  the  waters  about  Cronstadt  an  ill  omen  for 
Kussia.  However,  Sweden  is  about  to  make  an  essay  in  the 
Bame  way  this  season  at  GJottenburg,  under  the  patronage 
of  Prince  Oscar.  The  regatta  is  fixed  for  the  4th  and  5th 
of  August,  and  it  is  almost  a  pity  that  it  had  not  been  fixed 
for  the  second  week  in  July,  as  none  of  the  owners  of 
our  crack  racing  yachts  will  like  leaving  the  Solent  just  at 
the  time  when  it  is  high  carnival  there.  We  are  not  aware 
if  the  Swedes  have  another  Aurora  Borealis  or  Sverige  in 
Btore  for  us ;  but  they  have  fixed  one  match  twenty  miles 
to  sea  and  back  without  any  time  allowance,  so  we  presume 
they  have  some  large  and  powerful  vessel  we  have  not  yet 
heard  of.  If  she  be  only  as  good  as  the  Sverige  she  wiU  be 
a  formidable  opponent  for  whatever  may  venture  across. 
Some  cruising  yachts  are  almost  sure  to  be  present,  and  in 
the  absence  of  those  craft  that  are  said  to  be  all  spars  and 
wings,  they  may  succeed  in  making  a  veiy  fair  show. 
Gk>ttenburg  is  a  large,  handsome,  and  flourishing  port,  and 
the  harbour  is  a  good  one,  without  bar  or  shallow,  and 
with  an  uniform  depth  of  17ft.  It  is  situated  in  lat. 
57deg.  42rain.  N.  and  lldeg.  57min.  E.,  distant  about 
480  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames — a  pleasant  voyage 
during  the  dog  da3rs. 

A  controversy  is  being  carried  on  in  America  just  at  the 
present  time,  concerning  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  gift  which 
accompanied  the  America's  cup  when  presented  to  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  by  the  gentlemen  who  owned  the  America. 
The  whole  terms  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  match 
to  be  sailed  for  its  possession  are  embodied  in  the  following 
vague  paragraph:  "Any  organised  yacht  club  of  any  foreign 
country  shall  always  be  entitled,  through  any  one  or  more  of 
its  members,  to  claim  the  right  of  sailing  a  match  for  this 
cup  with  any  yacht  or  other  vessel  of  not  less  than  30  or 
more  than  300  tons,  measured  by  the  custom  house  rule  of 
the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs."  These  conditions 
have  been  variously  interpreted,  the  common  opinion  in  this 
c<mntry  being  that  the  club  holding  the  cup  has  only  the 


right  to  send  one  vessel  against  the  challenger.  In  America 
on  the  contrary,  the  general  opinion  is — ^with  one  or  two 
noted  exceptions — that  the  club  holding  the  cup  can  send 
as  many  yachts  as  please  to  sail  for  it  to  oppose  the  challeng- 
ing one.  One  influential  sporting  paper  m  New  York  has 
even  put  such  a  fantastical  exposition  upon  the  terms  as 
that  it  is  the  club  that  challenges,  and  not  one  or  more  of  its 
members,  and  that  being  so,  the  club  can,  through  one  or 
more  of  its  members,  send  as  many  yachts  as  it  chooses  to 
sail  for  the  cup;  and  that,  likewise,  the  club  holding  the  cup 
can  turn  out  as  many  as  it  can  induce  to  defend  it.  This  is 
straining  after  an  interpretation  with  a  vengeance,  and  the 
terms  of  the  conditions  do  not  justify  such  a  conclusion. 
But  it  is  useless  speculating  upon  the  actual  wording  of  the 
conditions,  we  must  direct  our  attention  toward  ascertain- 
ing what  were  the  probable  intentions  of  the  donors  of  the 
cup,  and,  fortunately  these  intentions,  even  through  the 
hazy  language  employed  in  the  deed  of  gift,  stand  out  pretty 
clearly. 

The  donors  stipulated  that  the  possession  of  the  cup  might 
be  challenged  by  a  "  club  through  one  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers," as  we  implicitly  beheve,  because  the  America  having 
been  the  joint  property  of  five  gentlemen,  the  same  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  any  other  number  of  gentlemen 
challenging  for  the  cup  with  one  "  yacht  or  other  vessel." 
From  their  own  experience,  they,  perhaps  thought  it  more 
probable  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  would  fit  out  a  yacht 
and  take  her  across  the  Atlantic  than  that  one  would.  At 
the  same  time  they  bore  in  mind  that  British  Yacht  Clubs' 
rule,  when  a  vessel  belongs  to  more  than  one  registered 
owner,  each  part  owner  shall  be  a  member  of  the  club  before 
the  vessel  can  partake  of  any  of  its  privileges.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  donors  when  they  made  the  provision  that  six 
months'  notice  should  be  given  by  the  challenging  party, 
doubtless  was,  that 'in  case  the  club  holding  the  cup  had  no 
vessel  they  could  depend  upon  to  defend  it,  time  should  exist 
to  build  one — hence  the  tonnage,  rig,  and  other  particulars  of 
the  challenging  yacht  are  required.  With  regard  to  the 
probable  intention  of  the  donors  as  to  what  the  match  really 
should  be,  we  must  look  at  what  they  actually  did  themselves 
and  desired  for  their  vessel.  It  is  on  record  that  they  did 
not  consider  sailing  a  match  against  twenty  or  more  vessels 
a  jjerfect  test  of  one  yacht,  and  they  refused  to  enter  into 
any  such  contest  and  make  a  time  allowance.  "Hie  Royal 
Yacht  Sq^uadron  not  liking  that  the  America  should  have  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  herself  in  a  match,  as  no  indi- 
vidual gentleman  came  forward  to  accept  her  challenge, 
suspended  their  rule  as  to  time  allowance,  and  the  America 
sailed  in  a  match  and  won  the  cup  that  is  now  open  to  con- 
tention. But  Commodore  Stevens  and  his  frienas  were  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  match,  although  it  was 
clear  enough  that  the  America  was  superior  to  any  schooner 
that  sailed  in  it ;  they  accordingly  still  asked  for  a  single- 
handed  match ;  and  at  length  their  proposal  for  a  match 
twenty  miles  to  windward  and  back  was  accepted  by  Mr 
Stephenson  of  the  Titania — an  iron  vessel,  builc  on  the  wave 
line  principle  by  Mr  Scott  Russell.  The  victory  of  the 
America  was  conclusive  that  there  wem  no  English  schooner 
in  the  year  1851  capable  of  beating  her.  But  no  one  could 
say  that  a  match  sailed  round  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  alter- 
nate cahns  and  light  breezes,  with  one  yacht  making  a  long 
stretch  seaward  whilst  the  others  worked  along  under  the 
shore,  would  of  itself  afford  an  opportunity  for  forming 
such  a  conclusive  result.  The  five  gentlemen  who  owned 
the  America,  saw  this,  and  it  is  only  a  reasonable  inference, 
that,  desiring  a  fair  and  open  teat  for  their  own  vessel,  they 
would  accord  the  same  to  any  other. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  in  tjrpe  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr  Schuyler,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  five  gentlemen  who  presented  the  cup  to  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  In  this  letter  Mr  Schuyler  almost  word 
for  word  indorses  our  suggestions  as  to  what  the  probable 
intentions  of  the  donors  were.  He  says,  they  took  the 
America  to  England  almost  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sailing  a 
"  match,"  and  their  entering  her  in  any  regatta  depended 
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entirely  npon  the  result  of  the  match.  He  speaks  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  they  had  in  making  a  match,  and  when  at 
length  Mr  Stephenson  came  forward  with  the  Titania  they 
did  not  look  njxin  the  contest  with  any  great  satisfoction,  as 
the  Titania  was  so  much  smaller  than  the  America,  and 
could  not  fairly  be  considered  as  a  representative  vessel.  He 
farther  savs  in  reference  to  this  matter,  "the  schooner 
Titania  had  no  claim  to  be  selected  as  a  champion  yacht, 
and  in  winning  a  match  against  her,  no  proof  was  thereby 
afforded  of  the  America's  superiority  to  all  others.  We 
maintained  that  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  sail  a 
'  national  match,'  the  clubs  were  bound  to  give  us  a  trial 
with  a  selected  vessel,  that  the  relative  proficiency  of  the  two 
countries  in  yachting  might  be  publicly  shown.  All  that 
could  be  obtained  was  a  reference  to  the  regatta  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  in  which  the  America  had  a  right  to  enter  if  her 
owners  thought  proper  to  run  the  hazard  of  snch  an  uncer- 
tain test.  However,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  America  did 
engage  in  this  regatta,  and  won  the  cup."  But  the  owners 
of  the  famous  clipper  were  too  good  yachtsmen  not  to  be  alive 
to  the  uncertainties  of  a  match  sailed  over  such  a  course,  and 
Mr  Schuyler  says,  that,  had  there  been  an  allowance  of  time 
for  tonnage,  the  Aurora  cutter,  by  Acker's  scale,  would  have 
been  beaten  less  than  two  minutes,  although  at  one  time 
eight  miles  astern,  or  had  the  drifting  continued  an  hour  or 
two  longer  it  would  have  givep  her  the  cup.  In  such  a  case 
he  justly  says,  the  America's  superiority,  instead  of  being  a 
naraonal  triumph,  would  have  been  confined  to  the  knowledge 
of  experts  only.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr  Schuyler 
thinks  it  could  not  even  be  expected  that  the  owners  of  the 
America  should  consider  it  necessary  to  sit  down  and  write 
what  they  meant  by  the  word  "  match ; "  and  they  would 
not  have  thought  of  subjecting  any  contestant  to  a  trial 
such  as  they  themselves  considered  unfair  and  unsportsman- 
like. Mr  Schuyler  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  present 
ruling  of  the  club  renders  the  trophy  useless  as  a  "  Challenge 
Cup,'  and  that  for  all  sporting  purposes  it  might  as  well  be 
laid  aside  in  the  family  plate  chest.  He  cannot  conceive  any 
one  taking  the  trouble  to  give  six  months'  notice  and  cross 
the  ocean  to  enter  into  an  almost  hopeless  contest,  when  a 
challenge  to  meet  any  one  yacht  of  the  New  York  Squadron 
would  afford  him  as  great  a  triumph.  To  a  person  who  has 
no  interest  in  the  cup  one  way  or  the  other  this  open  and 
impartial  avowal  of  Mr  Schuyler  is  conclusive  that  the 
match  for  the  possession  of  the  cup  should  be  a  single-handed 
one,  vessel  against  vessel ;  yet,  with  a  perverseness  pecu- 
liarly American,  the  principal  sporting  authority  in  New 
York  fails  to  see  that  Mr  Schuyler's  declaration  should  be 
acted  upon,  and  adheres  to  its  previously  stated  opinion  that 
it  is  a  club  that  challenges,  and  not  one  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  this  club  can  send  as  many  vessels  as  it 
chooses  to  compete  for  the  cup,  and  that  the  club  holding  the 
cup  can  in  a  like  manner  send  as  many  as  it  pleases  to 
defend  it.  This  is  hopeless  obtuseness,  but  we  have  great 
hope  that  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  will  be  guided  by  Mr 
Scmuyler.  • 

CEITTBE-BOABD  YACHTS. 

It  seems  likely  that  centre-boards  will  more  than  ever  come  into 
fashion  in  England ;  in  America  it  is  qnite  the  exception  to  see  any 
kind  of  boat  afloat  that  has  not  a  centre-board,  and  occasionally 
vessels  of  four  or  five  hnndred  tons  bnrtben  may  be  seen  with  this 
nsefnl  contrivanoe  for  giving  weatherly  qnalities.  As  yet  no  vessel 
of  more  than  twenty  tons,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  fitted  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  with  a  oentre-boaid,  bat  the  contrivance  and  the  vessel 
In  which  it  is  used  have  so  many  advantages  that,  ere  long,  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  centre-board  yacht  as  much  the  fashion  here  as  it 
is  in  America.  At  present  centre-board  yachts  are  exclnded  from 
English  regattas,  and  the  principal  argument  used  to  support  their 
ezolniion  is  that,  owing  to  their  extremely  small  draught  of  water, 
they  might  be  able  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  deep-keel  boats  in 
shallow  water.  But  this  argument  is  by  no  means  applicable  in  all 
cases,  as,  five  times  out  of  six,  the  course  can  be  so  marked  that  each 
vessel  eonld  be  made  to  traverse  the  same  water  or  forfeit  the  prize. 
They  wonld  be  admirably  adapted  for  cruising  inside  the  Isle  of 
Wijpt— 4h«  Solent  baing  much  about  the  same  in  character  aaljong 


Island  Sound — and  aa  they  are  fast,  and  very  manageable  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  and  experienced  sidlor,  a  great  deal  of  exutament 
and  amusement  may  be  got  out  of  them.  They  are  wondeifnlly 
quick  in  stays,  turning  in  their  own  length  and  filling  off  again  as 
quickly  as  the  helmsman  can  shift  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Of 
course  they  have  not  the  accommodation  of  a  deep-keeled  boat,  but 
there  are  not  many  who  care  about  living  in  a  20-tonner ;  and  to 
those  who  merely  wish  a  fast  little  craft  to  sail  about  in  in  smooth 
water,  the  centre-board  boat  recommends  itself  for  speed,  handiness, 
and  inexpensivenesB.  There  has  been  a  long  discussion  in  the  Field 
of  late,  relativo  to  the  merits  of  centre-board  and  keel  boats  in  stiff 
breezes ;  the  balance  of  testimony  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
keel  boat,  and  no  donbt  for  a  dead  hammer  against  a  reef-sail 
breeze  and  ugly  sea  the  keel  boat  is  to  be  preferred.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  natural  stability  of  the  beamy  oentre-board 
boat  is  very  great,  but  her  stiffness  is  not  to  be  so  well  depended 
npon  as  that  which  the  deop-hulled  boat  derives  from  ballast  placed 
low  in  the  hnlL  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights— represent- 
ing the  power  of  stability — of  the  latter  will  be  below  the  centre  of 
buoyancy,  whilst  in  the  shallow  centre-board  boat  it  will  be  high, 
or  at  or  about  the  load  line ;  but,  nevertheless,  her  stability  will  be 
great  up  to  a  certain  point  of  heeling,  by  reason  of  her  great  beam 
acted  upon  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water.  It  will  be  always 
dangerous  to  allow  a  boat  of  this  type  to  bury  her  lee  side  muoh 
above  the  rail,  as  she  will  be  instable  directly  she  gets  beyond  a 
certain  easily  defined  angle.  With  a  heavily  weighted  boat  of  low 
gravity  it  is  very  different,  as  the  weight,  acting  on  a  long  lever, 
will  so  res  st  the  lateral  pressure  on  the  sails  that  her  mast  wonld  go 
out  before  she  wonld  "  turn  turtle,"  and  such  a  boat  will  always 
have  a  righting  power.  Still,  in  practical  bands  there  ia  little 
danger  of  a  centre-board  so  upsetting,  as  she  will  answer  her  helm 
very  quickly,  and  fly  up  in  the  wind  directly  the  helm  is  put  down. 
A  "  British  Yachtsman,"  resident  in  Boston,  writing  in  the  FitJd 
recently,  gave  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  centre-board 
boats,  illustrated  with  diagrams,  and,  as  the  exact  working  of  a 
centre-board  is  still  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country,  we  repro- 
duce his  drawings.  He  first  gives  a  plan  for  testing  a  twat  with  a 
centre-board  to  see  if  it  will  assist  her  windward  sailing  before  finally 
adopting  it.  He  says,  "  Cut  a  piece  of  wood  into  the  shape  of  a 
centre-board  when  it  ia  down,  fastening  to  the  middle  a  piece  of 
round  iron  long  enough  to  go  through  the  keel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  a  pin  about  half-an  inch  long  at  each  end.  Bore  a  hole 
through  the  keel,  and  two  small  holes  (not  deeper  than  necessary) 
forward  and  aft.  The  centre  iron  must  have  a  thread  in  it,  and  a 
nut  to  correspond,  so  that  when  the  board  is  put  in  its  place  and  the 
not  screwed  tight  it  is  quite  secure,  being  held  tight  by  the  rod 
through  the  keel,  and  prevented  from  turning  by  the  pins  in  the 
ends.  It  can  be  got  rid  of  at  any  time  by  nnserewing  the  nut, 
pushing  oat  the  iron,  and  substituting  a  plug,  when  the  board  will 
float  up  alongside."  The  accompanying  sketch  fully  illustrates  this 
simple  contrivance,  but  we  may  remark  that  it  wonld  not  do  lo  take 
the  ground  with  such  an  imperfectly  fixed  false  keel ;   it  is  possible 


that  the  shape  of  the  small  sketch  may  be  preferred.  Such  a  tem- 
porarily fixed  keel  might  often  be  advantageously  used  on  a  small 
sailing  boat  in  match  sailing  if  the  depth  of  water  wonld  permit. 

"British  Yachtsman"  then  goes  on  to  describe  a  small  centre-board 
yacht.    The  first  sketch  illostratee  the  top  of  the  centre-board  well : 


E^ 


I  is  the  top  screwed  down  with  a  beading  round  it.  2  and  3  are 
covers  hinged  to  the  top  of  the  well  to  permit  of  the  bump,  here- 
after described,  passing  through  when  the  board  is  up.  4  is  a  hole 
for  the  hoisting  rope.  The  shapes  of  ct^ntre-boards  vary  considerably, 
but  the  following  drawing  shows  what  "  British  Yachtsman  "considers 
a  good  shape  for  a  small  yacht.  The  lino  represents  the  bottom  of 
the  boat's  keel.  The  hump  is  given  in  order  to  allow  of  more  drop, 
and  so  increase  the  lateral  reaiatanee.     An  American  gentleman. 
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imting  »  short  time  since  in  the  New  York  Herald,  under  the  signrt- 
tnie  of  "  Tom  Oringle,"  recommends  that  the  centre-boards  would 
be  more  effectual  if  of  greater  length.  He  is  undoubtedly  right, 
and  the  board  should  always  be  as  long  as  compatible  with  the 
strength  of  the  hull,  for  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
catting  through  the  keel  proper,  to  admit  the  centre-board  rising, 
Tery  much  weakens  a  vessel.  If  the  board  be  shod  with  iron  it  will 
drop  more  quickly,  and  the  lower  edges  should  be  bevilled.  Oak  is 
th«  usual  material  for  centre-boards,  but  they  are  occasionally  made 
of  pitch  pine,  iron,  and  steel.  Steel  is  decidedly  the  best,  as  it 
eoaid  be  iwed  thinner  and  would  still  be  stiffer  than  iron,  and  would 
be  Tory  little  heavier  than  wood,  without  its  liability  to  warp. 
The  next  sketch  shows  a  side  view  of  the  well.    The  dotted  line 


shews  the  board  when  drawn  np,  with  the  hump  protruding  through 
the  top  of  the  welL  A.  slab  is  shewn  on  the  side  of  the  well  attached 
by  hinges ;  when  up  it  forms  a  table.  To  hoist  the  board  a  small 
sin^e  block  is  hooked  to  a  beam  in  the  deck  of  house,  to  which  a  line 
is  made  fast.  The  line  then  passes  through  a  sheave  in  the  haipp  of 
the  hoard  and  then  through  the  block,  the  fall  being  belayed,  when 
the  board  or  any  part  of  it  is  up,  to  a  cleat  on  the  well.  The  bump, 
when  the  board  is  up,  reaches  close  up  under  the  deck. 


The  next  sketch  shews  the  centre-board  yacht,  fully  rigged  and 
canvassed,  with  the  board  down. 


She  certainly  looks  to  have  plenty  of  canvas,  and  we  advise 
"  British  Yachtsman  "  to  look  out  for  squalls  when  he  is  under  way 
in  her.  He  confesses  that  her  topsail  is  "quite  large,"  but  he 
apologises  for  its  great  area  by  saying  it  stands  like  a  board.  It 
will  be  observed  that  its  yard  is  "  np  and  down  "  the  mast ;  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be  where  the  topsail  is  very  large,  otherwise  the  yard 
will  sway  about  and  cause  the  sail  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  lash  the  heel  of  the  yard  round  the  mast  head. 


CE.NTRE.- BOARD    BOAT 
SCAlt  i  IH-I.FT. 
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The  dimeDsions  of  the  hull  pourtnyed  in  the  sketch  are — length 
over  all,  25ft. ;  beam,  10ft.  6in. ;  draught,  1ft.  lOin.  forward,  8ft.  aft ; 
freeboard,  3ft  forward,  1ft.  6in.  amidships,  2ft.  aft.  The  "hoase  " 
is  aboQt  1ft.  above  the  deck  proper,  and  will  hav«  abont  4ft  rise 
from  the  floor. 

The  hoist  or  Inff  of  the  mainsail  is  20ft ;  leech,  SSft ;  head,  16ft ; 
foot,  28ft ;  tack  to  peak,  82ft  Hoist  or  Inff  of  jib,  26ft. ;  leech,  22ft. ; 
foot,  16ft   LnfF  of  topsail,  29ft ;  foot  25ft.  ;  leech,  20ft    Pole,  20ft 

The  standing  rigging  would  be  very  simple :  a  single  wire 
shroud  each  side,  with  small  wire  topmast  backstays,  wire  forestay, 
topmast  forestay,  and  bobstay.  We  do  not  say  that  such  a  craft 
would  he  very  comfortable  to  knock  about  St  Oeorge's  Channel  in  ; 
but  any  one  would  find  her  afford  Teiy  good  and  safe  sport  in  pro- 
tected waters. 

The  plan  (see  "Centre-board  Boat,"  p.  116)  by  "Sea-gull"  may 
also  be  recommended  for  a  small  craft : — 

The  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows:  Ijength  over  all,  23ft.  9iD. ; 
ditto  on  water-line,  19ft.  7in. ;  breadth  extreme,  8ft.;  depth  at 
side,  2ft  6in. ;  height  of  freeboard,  1ft  4in. ;  draught  of  water  aft. 
with  centre-board  raised,  1ft.  Tin. ;  centre  of  lateral  resistance  of 
centre-board  when  down,  1ft  6in.  abaft  centre  of  water-line ;  centre 
of  effort  uf  sails  abaft  centre  of  water-line,  Ift:  centre  of  effort  of 
sails  above  water-line,  lOft;  area  of  mainsail,  298ft. ;  area  of  jib, 
80ft. ;  total,  378  square  feet  Weight  of  ballast  cast  to  fit  on  the 
floor  timbers,  Tcwtj  cockpit,  10ft  by  6ft,  with  coaming  round  it 
6in.  above  the  deck.  The  lengths  of  her  spars:  Mast  deck  to 
bounds,  20ft;  masthead  to  topsail  sheave,  5ft.;  pol^,  1ft  9in.;  boom. 


extreme,  22ft. ;  gaff  ditto,  12ft ;  bowsprit,  outside  stem,  6ft  The 
position  and  rake  of  mast  are  shown  on  plan.  The  rigging  to  be  a* 
simple  as  possible.  To  have  a  good-sized  centre-board  of  African 
oak,  or  other  heavy  wood,  covered  on  the  shaded  part  with  sheet 
lead,  which  is  preferable  to  an  iron  keel  for  river  sailing,  or  amongst 
sandbanks,  as  it  rises  in  the  trunk  on  touching  the  ground.  An  iron 
keel  is  very  well  on  the  coast  or  on  large  lakes.  The  sails  are  to  be 
laced  along  the  foot  to  booms,  and  should  sit  as  flat  as  boards.  They 
should  be  made  of  narrow  duck.  The  great  fault  of  some  of  our 
best  sailmakers  is  making  them  too  strong  and  heavy. 

In  the  midship  section  plan  the  line  A  represents  the  fore  tran- 


verse  section,  corresponding  to  A  in  the  sheer  plan;  >W  midship 
section,  corresponding  to  the  same  sign  in  the  sheer  plan ;  -|-  bolt  of 
centre  board.  In  the  balf-deok  plan  *  shows  the  position  of  the 
mast 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SEASON. 
Bt  h.  H. 

Netxb.  was  it,  we  fancy,  the  lot  of  anyone  to  record  such  a 
season  as  the  last  has  proved ;  when  we  sent  onr  previous 
account  thereof  to  press  hounds  had  been  stopped  by  frost 
and  snow  for  weeks ;  and  now,  earlier  than  usual,  the  cur- 
tain is  drawn  over  the  scene,  and  all  packs,  or  nearly  all, 
have  suspended  operations  until  another  cub-bunting  season 
sends  them  once  more  forth  to  drill  the  youngsters.  Early 
in  March  dry  weather  and  hard  ground  came  upon  us, 
making  masters  and  huntsmen  afraid  for  the  legs  and  feet 
of  their  hounds,  and  the  hard-riding  public  tremble  for  those 
of  their  horses.  As  a  natural  consequence  scent  failed  in 
all  but  the  most  favoured  districts,  and  the  brilliant  sport 
which  many  packs  had  experienced  since  the  cessation  of 
the  frost  came  abruptly  to  an  end.  One  of  the  chief  hunting 
topics  of  the  late  paxt  of  the  season  has  been  the  visit  of  his 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Lincoln  and  Melton, 
and  all  well-wishers  to  the  noble  science  must  be  gratified  to 
find  that  he  still  takes  an  interest  in  fox-hunting,  and  can 
hold  his  own  across  our  best  and  stiffest  hunting  countries. 
If  Mr  Chaplin's  mastership  of  the  Burton  has  closed  without 
the  historical  run  he  was  so  anxious  to  show  his  supporters, 
he  at  least  has  had  the  honour  of  having  our  future  sovereign 
amongst  the  field  a-ssembled  at  the  covert  side  the  day  after 
the  «onclusion  of  the  National  Hunt  Meeting  at  Burton, 
though  I  fear  that  sport,  which  even  princes  cannot  com- 
mand, was  merely  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  not  such  as  he 
would  have  liked  to  show  his  royal  guest.  All  must  hear 
with  regret  that  such  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  one  who  did 
the  thing  in  such  capital  ^tyle,  aa  Mr  Chaplin  should  retire 


from  the  list  of  masters.  Such,  however,  is  the  case,  and 
the  Burton  country,  over  which  Osbaldiston,  Tom  Smith, 
Sir  Richard  Sutton,  and  Lord  Henrv  Bentinck  have  each  in 
turn  held  sway,  is  now  to  be  divided  into  two  hunts,  the 
boundary  being,  we  believe,  the  river  Wytham  on  one  side 
of  Lincoln,  the  Fosdyke  on  th.e  other,  and  the  road  from 
Bardney  to  Langton.  Col.  Chaplin  (brother  to  the  late 
master)  takes  the  Blankney  side,  and  the  late  Burton  estab- 
lishment, with  the  huntsmen  and  whips  as  before,  will  be 
removed  to  that  seat  of  the  Chaplin  &mily.  Another  old 
sporting  name  crops  up  in  regard  to  the  northern  division, 
that  of  Mr  Franlp  Foljambe,  who  will  have  the  present 
kennels  at  Reepham;  and  if  he  inherits  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  talent  for  hounds  and,  hunting  shown  by  the  late 
squire — who.  Lord  Henry  Bentinck  was  wont  to  sav,  "  had 
the  greatest  mind  that  was  ever  devoted  to  the  chase " — 
the  men  on  that  side  the  country  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  the  fate  that  has  placed  them  under  his  sway. 

Channing,  whom  we  remember  years  ago  with  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  (then  Lord  Elcho)  in  East  Lothian  and  Northumber- 
land, it  is  reported,  will  carry  the  horn,  and  the  length  of 
time  he  haa  been  with  the  Earl  speaks  volumes  m  his 
favour. 

Mr  Chaplin,  during  the  last  months  of  his  mastership, 
has  lost  no  time  in  sloth  and  idleness,  having  hunted  almost 
morning,  noon,  and  night ;  in  fact,  he  and  Charley  Hawten 
seem  pretty  well  to  have  lived  in  their  saddles ;  and  while 
twelve  o'clock  meets  in  most  hunts  have  given  ease  and  conso- 
•  lation  to  the  late  birds,  they  have  made  the  best  of  their  time 
by  getting  out  early  with  another  pack,  and  having  a  gallop 
ere  the  recognised  day's  work  began.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  they  had  as  good  a  run  as  the  season  has  afforded. 
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finding  at  Sudbroke,  and,  after  an  hour  and  a-haU's  stiff 
work,  in  the  coarse  of  which  the  squire  jumped  one  of  the 
biggest  drains  ever  ridden  over,  killed  their  fox  in  the  town 
of  Lincoln.     On  another  occasion  Hawten,  after  having  had 
a  day  with  the  Southwold,  got  to  work  with  a  pack  in  the 
evening,  and  mye  those  who  stayed  out  with  him  such  a 
burster  from  Buslingthorpe  Wood  as  they  will  not  forget 
for  some  time  to  come.    Neither  have  good  runs  from  the 
regular  fixtures  been  wanting  to  them ;  and  the  day  they  met 
at  the  Beepham  kennels,  and,  finding  at  Sudbroke,  ran  their 
fox  to  Toft  Newton,  and  thence  across  by  Middle  Basen  into 
Lord  Yarborough's  country  nearly  to  IJsselbv  Plantations, 
and  then  round  into  their  own  domain  again,  where  this 
good  fox  ran  them  fairly  out  of  scent,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, by  those  who  saw  it,  for  the  stiffness  of  the  country 
ridden  over  in  some  parts,  and  the  patient  and  industrious 
manner  in  which  the  pack  worked  when  they  got  into  diflS- 
culties  on  the  poor  cold  scenting  land  at  last.     Had  it  not 
been  a  generally  acknowledged  fact,  anyone  who  was  out 
that  day  would  at  once  have  known  that  the  Burton  had 
been  bred  for  hunting  properties  and  fine  noses.    Another 
fine  run  took  place  from  Wickenby.    Holtons,  one  of  the 
nicest  coverts  in  that  part  of  the  country,  held  a  fox  for 
them,  and  they  broke  by  Torrington  and  Carnley's  Qorse  to 
Barkwith,  and  thence  in  the  direction  of  Hainton ;  from  here 
to  Cropper's  Gorse  and  Six  Hills,  by  the  Duck  Ponds  and 
on  to  Willingham  Moor,  when  he  went  to  ground  after  one 
hour  and  th&ty  minutes  of  really  beautiful  hunting  over  a 
fine  country.    We  can  scarcely  take  our  leave  of  the  Burton 
without  r^erring  to  the  extraordinary  sale  of  the  late 
Lord  H.  Bentinck's  hunters;   one  and  all  agreed  that  a 
lot  of  horses  never  showed  less  advantageously  in  the  sale 
yards,  as  they  were  light  in  flesh,  and,  from  the  bad  weather 
at  the  time,  rough  and  staring  in  their  coats,  while  they 
nearly  all  showed  marks  of  the  irons ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  made  an  average  of  202  guineas  each  for  the  hunters, 
and  50  each  for  the  six  hacks.     It  is  true  they  were  all 
horses  of  great  character ;  still,  considering  that  but  few  of 
them  were  up  to  much  weight,  it  was  an  extraordinary  sale. 
Lord  Yarborough  has  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
Brocklesby  doings  since  hunting  has  been  resumed,  and 
many  a  good  run,  both  over  the  wolds  and  the  low  country, 
haa  rewarded  those  who  are  staunch  to  this  celebrated  pack. 
We  have  aU  heard  of  the  Brocklesby  in  old  days,  when, 
there  being  fewer  crack  packs  than  now,  their  blood  was 
aon^bt  far  and  near,    and  masters  traced  their  hounds' 
pedigrees  back  with  pride  to  old  Bingwood,  and  Lincoln- 
shire swore  that  no  one  but  a  Smith  could  either  hunt  or 
breed  the  Brocklesby  hounds;  but  we  think — and  by  no 
means  stand  alone  in  the  opinion — that,  either  on  the  flags 
or  in  the  field,  the  pack  never  showed  such  perfection  as  at 
the  present  time.    There  is  size  without  great  height,  good 
bone,  legs  and  feet  of  the  straightest  and  best,  great  pace  in 
the  open,  and  the  ability  and  will  to  hunt  as  cold  a  scent  as 
any  pack  in  England.     Then  what  a  treat  it  is  to  see  them 
break  a  fox  up!  no  half  measures,  no  lakewarmness  as  to 
whether  they  get  him  or  the  reverse,  but  such  baying  while 
his  brash,  pads,  and  mask  are  removed,  during  which  time 
it  requires  all  the  men's  tact  to  keep  them  off,  and  such  a 
worry  when  he  is  thrown  to  them  as  would  do  the  hearts 
of  some  old  sportsmen  we  could  name  good  to  see,  in  these 
days  when  men  cease  to  take  any  interest  in  the  affair  as 
soon  as  the  riding  is  over.     Such  an  entry  as  their  present 
one  never  graced  the  Brocklesby  flags,  and  Long  may  well 
point  with  satisfaction  to  the  lot  of  youngsters  he  has  in  by 
Bandom,  a  rare  old  hound,  by  Boyalty  out  of  Charity,  who, 
with  toes  down  to  such  an  extent  as  we  never  saw  before, 
has  yet  done  his  share  of  work  this  season. 

Like  their  neighbours  the  Burton,  these  hounds  have  had 
a  Rood  share  of  sport,  and  the  day  at  Laceby  Cross-roads, 
although  a  hanging  one  in  the  morning,  with  little  promise.. 
of  scent,  gave  us  a  regular  twister  in  the  evening  from 
Bradley  Gears,  after  bringing  their  fox  across  from  Healing 
Gorse,  near  which  place  he  jumped  up  in  a  piece  of  plough. 
All  the  way  to  Bradley  Wood  it  was  cold  hunting ;  and 
VoL.IL 


when  there  all  thought  we  had  lost  him,  but  a  judicious 
cast  on  to  the  Gears  put  them  on  such  terms  that  they 
literally  raced  away  by  Waltham  Village,  and,  leaving  it  on 
their  right,  ran  nearly  to  Louth  at  a  clinking  pace,  where 
they  pulled  down  a  fine  old  dog  fox. 

The  Nettleton  Lodge  day,  just  at  the  commencement  of 
March,  is  worthy  of  recora,  as  the  pack  found  at  once  in 
the  coverts  near  the  honse,  and,  without  lingering  a  mo- 
ment, they  broke  over  the  fine  pastures  in  the  direction 
of  Acre  House,  where  the  fox  took  to  the  hills,  and, 
racing  along  their  front,  chose  a  line  of  grass  to  Claxby 
Wood — not  such  grass,  kind  reader,  as  you  may  see  in 
Ackermans  or  Herring's  sketches,  where  all  is  like  New- 
market Heath,  supposing  the  same  was  divided  by  large 
fences,  but  grass  that  required  riding  over,  with  a  good 
eve,  hand,  and  seat,  to  avoid  a  fall.  You  may  see  some- 
tning  Uke  it  about  the  Coplow,  and  in  a  few  other  por- 
tions of  Leicestershire  or  Northamptonshire,  only  this 
was  more  rugged— a  dash  of  Devon  and  Somerset  thrown 
in  in  fact.  The  hills,  however,  mattered  not  to  the  hounds; 
and  as  to  the  horses,  why  the  sound-winded,  compact  ones 
had  the  best  of  it ;  and  a  stranger  on  a  blood  bay  cob 
attracted  some  notice  by  the  way  in  which  he  got  down 
the  steep  inclines.  From  Claxby  Wood  our  fox  headed  for 
the  low  country,  and  gave  the  jumpers  a  chance,  as  he  made 
for  Usselby  Plantations.  Here  the  pack  stuck  to  him  so 
pertinaciously  that,  having  sought  shelter  at  Hambledoa 
HiU  in  vain,  he  retraced  his  steps,  with  the  pack  running 
for  blood  almost  close  at  his  brush,  and  was  pulled  down 
on  the  line  close  to  Walesby  Gatehouse,  after  a  clipping  run 
of  one  hour  and  eight  minutes,  with  only  one  check  worth 
speaking  of.  Lady  Yarborough  was  out,  and  went,  as  she 
always  does,  to  penection.  On  the  Grimsby  side  this  pack 
have  had  some  capital  sport,  but  no  particnlarB  bt  the  runs 
have  reached  us,  save  that  they  were  of  a  character  to  show 
the  goodness  of  the  pack,  as  well  as  the  pluck  and  deter- 
mination of  those  who  followed  them. 

There  are  few  nicer  provincial  countries  than  the  South- 
wold; and,  although  things  are  managed  on  a  different  scale 
in  this  establishment  to  the  ones  we  nave  been  speaking  of, 
they  contrive  to  get  a  fail*  share  of  sport,  and  Dan  Berkshire 
has  bred  them  a  pack  of  hounds  that  any  country  may  be 
proud  of.  No  local  scribe  or  special  commissioner  being 
located  in  the  neighbourhood,  many  of  their  runs  have  net 
become  known  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  those  who 
enjoyed  them ;  but  we  can  answer  for  one  good  day  at  the 
kennels,  when,  after  a  lotof  cold  hunting  and  the  display 
of  great  patience  on  the  huntsman's  part,  and  industry  on 
that  of  the  pack,  in  working  out  the  line  of  a  fox  that  would 
not  go  straight  or  make  any  determinate  point,  through  a 
fine  nit  made  by  old  General,  they  got  up  to  him  at  last,  and 
gave  him  a  rattling  half-hour  into  Mr  Chaplin's  country, 
where,  just  as  he  was  about  to  yield  up  his  brush,  the  pack 
was  stopped  on  it  becoming  laiown  that  some  cubs  were 
laid  down  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  a  personal  inspec- 
tion, we  can  say  that  the  young  hounds  sent  in  from 
quarters  this  year  are  in  every  way  calculated  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  the  pack,  notwithi'tanding  that  the  losses 
while  at  walk  have  been  unusually  heavy.  Few  hounds  are 
steadier  from  riot,  with  which  the  country  in  many  places 
abounds;  and  having  been  bred  very  much  from  the  Burton, 
they  resemble  that  pack,  not  only  in  their  clever  forehands, 
but  in  their  dose  hunting  properties.  Berkshire,  we  beheve, 
still  remains  with  them,  but  H.  Pitts  leaves — where  for  we 
have  not  heard  at  present ;  at  any  rate  the  steadiness  of  the 
pack  should  be  a  good  recommendation  to  him.  Richard 
Summers,  the  second  whip,  we  hear  gets  his  step,  and  will 
join  the  Bramham  Moor  as  first  whip — ^unless  he  is  degene- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  family,  he  will  do  no  discredit  to 
Mr  L.  Fox's  judgment  in  the  selection. 

Working  our  way  back  to  Nottinghamshire,  we  find  Mr 
FranckUn  and  OrbeU  giving  place  to  Mr  Musters,  who 
resumes  the  country  m  whicn  his  grandfather,  the  Mr 
Masters,  acquired  his  great  knowledge  of  hounds  and  hunt- 
ing.   He  will  himself  take  the  horn,  and,  with  part  of  the 
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celebrated  Qaom  pack,  hunt  two  days  a  week.  The  other 
portion  of  the  kennel,  report  sajs,  has  been  purchased  bj  Mr 
Foljambe  for  the  North  Burton  country.  Mr  FranckUn 
— ^who  is  gradually  building  up,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  a  very  useful  pack — takes  the  Craven  country, 
just  vacated  by  Mr  Willes,  whose  hounds  Mr  Coupland  has 
purchased  to  supply  the  vacant  benches  at  Quomdon,  where 
Mr  Musters'  houn(b  have  been  during  the  present  season. 
Turning  again  to  Nottinghamshire,  we  can  only  express  a 
wish  that  certain  portions  of  the  country  may  be  more  pro- 
lific in  foxes  than  they  have  proved  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  Mr  Musters  reap  the  sport  which  his  energetic  exertions 
in  the  cause,  wherever  he  may  be,  deserves.  Mr  Francklin 
is  going  into  a  country  not  unknown  to  fame,  and  one  which 
John  Warde  and  Tom  Smith,  of  Pytchley  renown,  have  both 
thought  worth  their  notice,  though  he  will  scarcely  find  the 
extensive  boundaries  the  former  is  said  to  have  allotted  to 
it,  viz. :  Oxford,  London,  and  Bristol.  Light  as  a  part  of 
Nottinghamshire  is,  we  scarcely  think  he  will  find  anything 
in  this  southern  venture  to  recompense  him  for  the  loss  of 
the  country  adjoining  the  Duke  of  Rutland's ;  and  the  cold 
hills  and  flints  will  prove  somewhat  trying  after  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Vale.  Assheton  Smith,  however,  has  shown 
that  with  the  right  men  in  the  right  place  these  prove  no 
barrier  to  brillmnt  sport,  and,  as  we  know  Mr  Francklin's 
heart  is  in  the  chase,  we  mav  venture  to  predict  for  him  the 
success  we  heartily  wish  to  his  plucky  undertaking. 

The  Belvoir  have  been  doing  very  fairly  since  the  frost, 
although  they  could  not  manage  to  show  the  Prince  of 
Wales  a  brilhant  g^op.  Gilla^,  as  we  said  in  our  last 
article,  has  had  an  npnill  game  to  play,  and  the  season 
was  all  against  him  from  first  to  last;  while  to  mend 
matters,  ms  first  whip,  Goodall,  got  a  terrific  tail  over  some 
double  post  and  rails,  that  for  a  long  time  incapacitated 
him  for  duty.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  hunt  servants,  we 
hear  that  Gillard's  predecessor  Cooper  is  anxious  to  be  with 
hounds  again.  Mr  Coupland  sells  on  all  his  stud  this  spnng, 
but  with  no  intention  of  giving  up  the  country ;  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  he  has  bon^t  Mr  Willes'  pack  to  go  on 
with  next  season,  and  a  great  treat  they  will  find  the 
pleasant  [>astnres  of  Leicestershire  afler  the  ploughs  of 
Berkshire.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  particularly 
&voured  with  ^x>rt  in  Lincolnshire,  the  same  cannot  i>e 
said  of  his  visit  to  Melton,  during  which-  Mr  Coupland 
experienced  the  run  of  the  season,  and  gave  them  such  a 
brilliant  gallop  that,  as  Whyte  Melville  has  it — 
All  but  the  good  onea  were  weeded  at  Uet 

Falls  were  numerous  as  blackberries  in  autumn,  and  the 
country  run  over  about  as  fine  as  Leicestershire  can  pro- 
duce. The  Prince  did  not  guite  reach  the  end  in  the  first 
flight  owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  horse  tiring  a  little  through 
want  of  condition  and  showing  temper,  but  he  went  a  good 
one  at  long  as  the  puS  lasted.  Everything  was  done  for 
his.  comfort,  by  keeping  the  meets — some  of  them  at  least — as 
private  as  possible,  though  the  one  at  Barkby  Hall  was  a 
Dumper  in  everv  sense  of  the  word,  at  which  the  Prince 
sowed  the  seed  ror  a  new  gorse  to  be  called  after  him.  The 
weather  was  somewhat  against  sport,  as  snow  laid  on  the 
high  grounds  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  visit,  but  as  is 
often  the  case,  hounds  were  able  to  run  in  spite  of  it.  Long 
may  our  future  king  patronise  the  noblest  of  sports,  and 
ride  across  country  in  the  form  he  does  at  present. 

The  Cottesmore,  under  their  new  mastership,  have  done 
well,  and  the  ran  from  Wytham  Wood  to  Exton  Park,  ten 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  wiui  scarcely  a  check,  can  hardly  be 
exceeded,  the  hounds  both  racing  and  hunting,  and  doing 
their  work  in  admirable  form  throughout,  though  they  were 
not  rewarded  with  blood,  as  an  unfortunate  check  just  out- 
side the  park  stopped  them  so  that  they  never  recovered 
the  line,  though  the  fox  was  picked  up  dead  a  little  dis- 
tance beyond  the  next  day — just  over  Oakham  railway,  in 
fact.  There  are  few  better  packs  in  the  county  than  Lord 
Eesteven  produced,  although  some  consider  them  a  trifle 
big,  but  they  can  do  their  work  as  well,  and  make  the  pace 


aa  strong,  aa  meet.  The  close  of  his  Lordship's  career  as 
a  master  of  hounds  is  marked  by  one  of  those  incidents 
alike  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  all  parties,  and,  in  pre- 
senting him  with  a  testimonial,  the  gentlemen  and  farmers 
of  the  Cottesmore  Hunt  have  shown  how  thoroughly  they 
appreciate  his  endeavours  to  show  them  sport  miring  his 
fifteen  years  of  mastership. 

The  presentation  was  made  br  Lord  Exeter,  at  the  George 
Hotel,  Stamford,  on  Tuesday,  tne  11th  of  April,  of  an  eques- 
trian portrait  of  his  Lor^hip  surrounded  by  favourite 
hounds,  and  mounted  on  a  grey  hunter  strangely  enough 
bought  by  him  within  the  waLLs  m  the  George,  and  formeny 
the  property  of  Lord  Exeter.  Col.  Lowther,  Mr  Wing,  and 
a  large  assemblage  of  friends  and  neighbours  were  present 
at  the  ceremony.  Speaking  of  teetmionials  reminds  us 
that  Mr  Tailby  is  also  to  come  in  for  his  share  of  honour  in 
this  way  ere  long;  and  that  Mr  Garth,  the  well  known 
Berkshire  M.F.H.  has  had  a  similar  compliment  paid 
him  at  Wokingham,  two  days  later  than  Lord  Kesteven. 
The  portraits  of  both  these  celebrated  masters  are  by  Mr 
Stephen  Pearoe,  and  worthy  of  the  reputation  he  has  gained. 
Fortunately,  neither  Mr  Tailby  nor  Mr  Garth,  however,  are 
thus  honoured  on  account  of  retiring  from  oflioe,  and  we 
may  hope  to  see  both  one  and  the  other  at  the  head  of 
afBurs  for  many  years  to  come.  The  Kentish  men  cannot 
boast  such  luck,  as  their  old  master,  Mr  Brockman,  vacates 
his  post  with  the  end  of  the  present  season,  and  retires  to 
the  privacy  he  has  so  well  earned  by  a  long  mastership,  while 
Lord  Guilford  succeeds  to  the  vacant  post. 

Betuming  to  the  Midlands,  we  find  that  Dickens,  who  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  Atherstone  kennels  for  thirteen 
seasons,  is  about  to  leave ;  and  those  to  whom  he  has  endea- 
voured— not  without  success — to  show  sport  are  not  going 
to  lose  him  without  his  taking  with  him  some  token  of  their 
satisfaction  with  his  conduct,  which,  we  hear,  wiU  take  the 
form  of  a  purse  and  horn.  Mr  Anstruther  Thomson  has  had 
quite  his  share  of  good  things  with  this  pack ;  and  so  enthu- 
siastic is  he  in  the  sport  that  daring  the  iVost  he  had  his 
horse's  feet  stopped  with  gutta  percha  to  prevent  balhng,  and 
then,  with  some  good  long  spikes  to  prevent  slipping,  banted 
right  merrily  through  the  snows ;  and,  when  this  was  not 
practicable,  he  and  his  sons,  with  the  men,  constantly  had  the 
pack  out  on  foot,  and  thus  kept  the  hounds  and  themselves 
in  fine  condition.  During  the  few  days  that  were  at  all  like 
hunting  he  never  gave  a  chance  away,  and  those  who  met 
him  the  morning  after  the  Bugby  Ball  will  long  remember 
the  gallop  he  gave  them  when  many  masters  would  not  have 
turned  out  at  all.  The  riding  on  this  occasion  was  something 
worth  seeing,  and  the  Coventry  division  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  manner  in  which  they  went  over 
the  half-frozen  ground.  Mr  Thomson's  hand  has  by  no 
means  lost  its  cunning,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  pops  his 
horses  over  gate  after  gate  is  something  astonishing.  Of  the 
Warwickshire,  North  or  South,  we  have  heard  little,  save 
that  To:n  Fin  had  a  second  edition  of  the  celebrated  Banker's 
Hill  run,  in  which,  as  in  the  first,  those  who  saw  the  cream  of 
it  were  few  and  &r  between — not  more  than  some  half-dozen, 
in  fact.  The  Duke  of  Grafton's,  report  says,  have  done  well ; 
and  Beers  is  about  to  make  a  capital  finish  by  taking  unto 
himself  a  wife.  Mr  Selby  Lownaes  has  given  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  bad  effect  the  large  fields  (not  of  sports- 
men, but  of  horsemen)  have  in  the  present  day,  by  going 
privately  once  a  week  into  his  worst  country,  where  he  has 
had  a  succession  of  good  sport,  while  in  the  more  fashionable 
parts  he  has  not  done  nearly  so  well. 

The  principal  topic  of  conversation  in  banting  circles 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  has  been  the  run  from 
Greatwood  with  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds,  which  very 
fairly  takes  its  place  with  the  Billesden  Coplow  run 
in  Mr  Meynell's  time,  and  the  great  Waterloo  Day  when  Mr 
Thomson  was  master  of  the  Pytchley.  The  Badminton  pack 
have  always  been  celebrated  for  the  sport  they  have  shown ; 
and  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  hunted  somewhat  i^iequently 
with  them,  it  was  hard  to  go  out  on  a  day  that  did  not  pro- 
duce something  worth  seeing.    But  this  gallop  put  all  tWr 
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sport  of  late  years  qoite  into  the  shade,  and  stands  out  as  a 
landmark  in  the  annals  of  hunting  that  will  be  remembered 
and  referred  to  for  generations  to  come.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  ran  has  been  so  often  described,  we  should  not  be 
folfilliag  oar  duty  as  &ithfal  chroniclers  of  the  season  did  we 
not  briefly  refer  to  it. 

On  the  22nd  of  Febroary,  1871  (Ash  Wednesday,  by  the 
way),  his  Orace  met  at  Swallett's  Gate,  and  drew  Gretenham 
Great  Wood,  where,  after  trying  the  larger  portion  of  it, 
they  found,  and  wont  away  in  the  direction  of  Brinkworth, 
slipping  a  good  portion  of  the  field,  who,  fortunately  for 
themselves  and  their  horses,  did  not  hear  the  pack  go  away. 
Being  headed  near  Brinkworth,  he  ran  a  ring  back  to  the 
covert,  through  it,  and,  bending  round  to  the  left,  made  his 
original  point  by  Brinkworth,  crossing  that  brook  and 
another  one  called  Thumders  Brook,  nearly  close  to  it,  which 
some  jumped  and  others  avoided  by  crossing  a  bridge  on  the 
road.  Not  far  beyond  this  a  check  occurred,  which  let  up  a 
few  of  the  field  who  had  not  been  able  to  live  in  the  first 
flight  at  the  pace  the  hounds  carried  it  over  the  grass.  But 
Lord  Worcester  soon  hit  off  his  fox,  and  ran  to  Somerford 
Common,  where  some  aver  they  changed  foxes,  while  others 
hold  the  contrarv  opinion.  On  the  whole,  from  all  the 
evidence  gathered,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  "  ayes  " 
have  it,  and  that  they  did  not  go  on  with  the  same  fox  they 
brought  out  of  Gretenham  Wood.  Prom  here  he  led  them 
in  a  tolerably  straight  line  to  the  Bed  Lodge  cpvers,  which 
he  just  skirted  by  Gospel  Oak,  and  then  turned  sharp  to  the 
left  for  a  distance,  after  which  he  crossed  the  Great  Western 
Bailway,  and  ran  nearly  a  straight  line  to  Cricklade,  across 
the  river  Isis,  and  nearly  to  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal, 
which  he  ran  parallel  with  for  some  distance,  and  then  crossed 
the  Isis  again  near  Castle  Eaton.  He  then  bore  a  little  to 
the  left,  in  the  direction  of  Kempsford,  but  turned  by  Han- 
nington-wick,  and  away  by  Crouch  Gorse  to  Highworth,  on 
the  Smndon  side  of  which  they  ran  to  ground.  The  time  was 
three  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  distance  twenty-eight  miles 
as  hounds  ran,  the  pack  having  by  far  the  best  of  the  horses 
'  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  although  they  came  to  slow 
hunting  after  pa.ssing  Castle  Eaton.  Several  men  swam  the 
kia  the  first  time  of  asking,  and  two  Mid  so  the  second,  the 
rest  availing  themselves  of  a  bridge.  Lord  Worcester  got 
the  greater  part  of  the  distance  on  his  good  old  grey  Beck- 
ford,  and  then,  having  done  a  little  bit  on  foot,  was  mounted 
by  a  farmer,  and  enabled  to  reach  the  end  of  this  tremendous 
run.  This  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  chase ;  but  space  will  not 
permit  as,  even  were  it  not  already  a  twice-told  tale,  to  enter 
mto  more  minute  particulars.  * 

Changing  the  venae  to  the  Sonth  of  England,  we  are  very 
pleased  to  near  that  good  sportsman  Mr  Beacon  has  fore- 

^e  his  resolution  to  resign  the  Hampshire  Hounds,  which, 
>ite  a  very  moderate  country,  he  nas  done  so  much  to 
raise  to  the  position  of  a  first-rate  pack.  Colonel  Bowers 
gives  up  the  Hambledon,  and,  as  far  as  we  hear  at  present, 
no  saccessor  has  been  foand  to  fill  the  post.  The  Uursley 
go  on  as  heretofore.  Colonel  Nichol  taking  the  principal 
management  of  affairs,  and  Alfred  Summers  retaining  the 
horn  he  has  handled  so  snccessfully  during  the  last  season. 
In  the  Forest  Mr  Standish  is  still  at  work  while  we  write, 
and  has  had  capital  sport  on  the  whole,  some  of  his  runs  re- 
minding US  of  the  old  days  before  the  inclosures  were  so 
numerous  as  at  present,  when  the  foxes  made  long  points, 
uid,  notwithstanding  the  capital  scent  the  Forest  generally 
carries,  took  a  great  deal  of  work  to  bring  them  to  hand.  A 
curious  incident,  which  is  worth  recording,  occurred  daring 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  with  the  Cheshire.  Having  had 
a  capital  run  with  one  fox  and  marked  him  to  ground,  they 
were  told  that  another,  very  tired  indeed,  was  seen  but  a 
short  distance  off.  The  probability  is  that  both  were  dis- 
tnrbed  at  the  same  time  and  ran  parallel  lines  to  nearly  the 
same  point.  The  proposed  visit  of  the  Pytohley  to  Ireland 
is,  we  hear,  abandoned  through  Boake,  the  huntsman  (who 
seems  never  to  tire  of  acrobatic  performances),  getting  a  bad 
fall  and  breaking  his  arm  while  nanting  in  the  Bockingham 
Forest  side  of  the  county,  so  our  Hibernian  cousins  will 


miss  the  chanoe  of  seeing  how  things  are  done  in  the  crack 
countries  of  England.  Speaking  m  the  Pytchley,  by  the 
way,  reminds  us  that  Mr  Angerstein  has  been  giving  those 
who  do  not  mind  seeing  the  animal  they  are  about  to  hunt 
turned  out  of  a  cart,  and  occasionally  given  a  reminder,  by 
the  aid  of  a  hunting  whip,  that  he  is  expected  to  gallop 
before  they  can,  some  capital  sport  in  the  Eugby  country, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  hard-riding  men  who  congregate  in  that 
quarter,  some  rare  gallops.  In  fact,  as  a  noted  hard  one 
said  there  last  year,  after  riding  the  line  of  a  capital  ran  in 
which  he  had  not  seen  a  hound  from  start  to  finish :  "  There 
is  plenty  of  galloping  and  plenty  of  jumping,  and  what  more 
can  vou  want  ?"  So  it  is  with  the  staegers,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  haid  ones  are  rejoiced  accordingly.  Well,  it  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  foxhunting,  and  as  long  as  the  farmers 
do  not  object,  we  say  let  them  gallop  and  jump  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  good  luck  to  them.  Those  who  do  not 
like  the  fun  can  keep  away,  and  surely  they  need  not  grumble 
at  other  people  for  enjoying  themselves,  or,  like  the  Puritans 
in  Butler  s  day. 

Condone  the  sins  they  are  inoUned  to 
By  damning  those  thay  have  no  mind  ta 

Another  stag-hunter  (Mr  Walter  Green,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's)  gives  up  the  deer  cart  to  become  master  of 
the  Suffolk  Foxhounds,  in  which  post  he  will  succeed  Mr 
Josselyn.  Our  tale  of  sport  for  tne  close  of  the  present 
season  is,  we  fear,  pretty  well  spun  oat.  Considering  the 
number  of  times  hounds  have  been  able  to  meet,  most,  if 
not  all,  packs  have  experienced  a  fair  average  of  sport ;  but 
the  time  has  been  most  lamentably  curtailed  by  trost  and 
the  dry  weather  during  the  spring  and  autumn. 

For  one  thing  the  season  will  oe  long  remembered  with 
sorrow,  and  that  is  that  during  its  progress  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  sportsman  in  England  nave  passed  away.  In 
our  review  of  the  first  htS  of  the  season  it  was  our 
melancholy  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck,  little  thinking  that  while  the  North  of  England 
was  yet  mourning  for  one  of  her  greatest  masters  of  hounds, 
the  South  would  DO  plunged  into  similar  grief.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  case ;  and,  just  as  we  were  about  to  lay  by  horn 
and  scarlet,  the  spirit  of  James  John  Farquharson  passed 
peaceably  away.  Taking  to  hounds  quite  as  a  youth,  he 
rivalled  Assheton  Smith  and  Warde  in  the  number  of 
years  during  which  he  was  entitled  to  write  M.F.H.  after 
his  name.  A  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Beckford,  also  a  master 
of  hounds  in  Dorsetshire,  and  of  an  age  to  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest  the  records  of  the  chase  ere  Meynell 

fave  up,  it  is  no  wonder,  with  all  his  love  of  hounds  and 
unting,  that  he  made  for  himself  such  a  name,  and  was 
by  many  called  the  Nestor  of  the  Chase,  though  Meynell  of 
the  West  was  a  far  more  appropriate  title.  His  place  of 
residence,  unfortunately,  proved  not  so  healthy  as  ooald  be 
wished  for  hounds,  and  to  this  cause  no  doubt  we  may 
attribute  the  reason  that  he  did  not  gain  more  fiune  as  a 
hound-breeder.  In  fact  he  was  in  a  measure  forced  to  rely  on 
drafts  ftom  other  kennels  to  keep  the  number  on  the  benches 
up  to  the  requisite  standard.  In  horses,  perhaps  he  was  a 
little  too  much  inclined  to  stick  to  the  home-bred  ones, 
some  of  which,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  fully  justified 
his  partiaUty;  and  few  better  hunters  have  ever  oeen  seen 
than  the  pony  which  carried  Treadwell  so  long  and  so  bril- 
liantly. Not  particularly  noted  as  a  bruising  rider,  few  men 
understood  the  science  of  hunting  better  than  "the  Squire," 
as  the  Dorsetshire  yeomen  loved  to  call  him,  and  it  was  a  sad 
day  for  all  when  Mr  Tattersall's  hammer  broke  up  the  estab- 
lishment over  which  he  had  presided  for  so 'many  years. 
As  an  owner  of  racehorses  he  was  formerly  well  known  on 
the  Western  Circuit,  and  with  "Black,  and  All  Black,  and 
Grey  Marquis,  carried  the  King's  Plates  before  him,  as 
Fisherman  and  Bataplan  did  at  a  later  date.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  Grey  Marquis  once  ran  sixteen  miles,  or  four 
heats,  over  the  Winchester  course  to  win  the  Boyal  Plate, 
a  task  that  very  tew  would  undertake  in  the  present  day, 
and  still  fewer  accomplish.    He  was  a  first-rate  farmer  and 
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polished  gentlemen,  as  ma^  be  inferred  from  his  association 
during  his  younger  days  with  the  Prince  Begent,  who  then 
resided  at  Moor  Critchell,  and  was  both  loved  and  reverenced 
by  the  poor.  It  was  once  our  lot  to  see  him  out  with  the 
lledworth,  at  Bed  Bice,  when  the  appearance  of  the  hale- 
looking  old  gentleman,  with  the  well-known  white  collar  to 
his  pink,  caused  nearljr  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  royal  visit 
would  have  done.  This  was  soon  after  he  had  resigned  his 
pack ;  and  one  and  all  felt  that  it  was  a  pity  any  unpleasant- 
ness should  have  caused  such  a  step  ere  nature  herself  bade 
him  1^  down  the  onerous  duties.  May  we  find  many 
more  uke  him ;  but  in  these  days,  when  men  change 
countries  almost  as  often  aa  they  do  their  coats,  we  fear  the 
wish  will  scarcely  be  realised,  it  is  such  men  as  this  that 
lend  a  dignity  to  the  chase,  and  teach  the  world  that  a  man 
may  be  an  ardent  lover  of  hounds  and  hunting  without 
neglecting  the  more  important  duties  of  life. 

There  is  another  master  also  taken  from  us,  who,  if  not 
80  well  known  to  fame  as  Mr  Farquharson,  will  be  keenly 
missed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  brother  sportsmen. 
We  allu^  to  Lord  Hastings,  who  has  for  some  years  hunted 
the  East  Norfolk  country  at  his  own  expense,  and  brought 
Melton  Constable  once  more  into  the  list  of  places  from 
which  good  sport  could  be  obtained.  With  Tom  Morgan  as 
huntsman,  he  got  together  a  capital  pack  of  hooncb  and 
showed  good  sport ;  and  if  the  grass  was  interspersed  some- 
what too  freely  with  heavy  ploughs,  why  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  country,  not  the  master,  who  was  deservedly  popular 
with  all  in  the  field. 

Although  in  a  humbler  sphere,  there  is  another  man 
whose  decease  must  have  caused  many  a  pang  of  regret  at 
the  covert  side.  We  allude  to  Tom  Clark,  late  huntsman  to 
the  Duke  of  Beanfort.  Bred  up  in  the  stables  at  Newmarket, 
like  many  others  he  preferred  the  horn  to  the  racing  saddle, 
and  soon  proved  himself  an  apt  pupil  in  his  new  profession. 
Our  first  remembrance  of  him  is  when  he  turned  the  H.  H.  to 
Capt.  Haworth.  Since  that  he  has  been  with  manj  packs, 
Mr  Yillebois'  amongst  the  number,  and  made  himself  a 
name  as  a  huntsman  while  with  Mr  Morrell  and  the  Old 
Berkshire,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Badminton, 
tl^ng  with  him  a  few  couple  of  his  favourite  hounds,  and, 
we  believe,  a  particularly  pet  mare.  At  Badminton  he 
enjoyed  the  Duke's  confidence  for  many  years ;  and  we  think 
it  IS  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  he  bred  the  hounds  quite 
up  to  their  previous  standard,  and  showed  an  average  of 
sport.  We  nave  heard  many  opinions  as  to  his  ability  as  a 
huntsman,  and  incline  to  the  belief  that  he  was  quite  master  of 
his  craft — better,  in  fact,  than  we  have  often  heard  him  get  the 
credit  of  being.  It  was  said  he  lost  his  nerve  a  little  latterly 
in  the  field ;  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  on  Canary  or  Saffron, 
he  could  hold  his  own  with  the  best  of  them ;  and  the  latter 
horse  he  had  great  confidence  in,  especially  at  big  places  and 
water.  In  showing  hounds  on  the  flags  one  and  all  agree 
that  he  scarcely  had  an  equal,  not  to  mention  a  superior. 
When  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  took  the  horn  himself  a 
year  or  two  ago,  Clark  left  the  Duke's  service,  and  entered 
mto  business  as  an  hotel-keeper,  which,  we  are  sorryto  say, 
was  not  so  prosperous  as  could  have  been  wished.  He  then 
again  took  the  horn  with  the  North  Staffordshire,  where  he 
continued  one  season,  and  last  autumn  went  to  Borne  to  hunt 
the  hounds  of  the  Prince  de  Teano.  He  was,  we  hear,  in  bad 
health  when  he  left  England,  and  on  the  6th  of  February  he 
breathed  his  last,  leaving  a  wife  and  large  family  totally  un- 
provided for.  The  hunting-men  of  England  have,  however, 
taken  up  the  cause,  and  we  may  safely  say  those  to  whom  he 
has  endeavoured  to  show  sport  will  not  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue in  this  helpless  condition. 

Our  task  is  now  nearly  done ;  and  when  we  have  mentioned 
the  capital  sport  Capt.  Lovell  has  been  showing  with  the 
deerhounds  in  the  New  Forest,  there  remains  little  more  for 
us  to  say.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  for  some  years 
now  it  has  been  the  custom  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
Crown,  and  hunt  the  bucks  here  during  the  month  of  April. 
Many  is  the  pleasant  day  we  have  passed  amid  the  beautiful 
forest  scenery,  where  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  ride  about,  even 


should  sport  not  be  forthcoming.  Such,  however,  is  seldom 
the  case,  for  Cooper  and  his  under-keepers  generally  manage 
to  have  a  buck  "  narboured,"  and  many  of  tnem  run  straight 
away  over  the  Forest,  more  in  the  style  the  red  deer  nsea  to 
do  in  former  days. 

Distemper,  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  is  making  sad  havoc  with 
the  entry  in  most  kennels,  and  many  a  promising  lot  of 
youngsters  will  be  sadly  weeded  by  it  ere  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  taste  their  first  blood.  Accidents  to  hound  and 
horse  have  been  h^pily  far  less  frequent  during  the  progress 
of  the  present  season  than  the  last  one;  but  the  riders  nave 
in  many  instances  met  with  serious  casualties.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  we  can  only  call  to  mind  one  fatal  one,  wtuch, 
strange  to  say,  happened  in  the  York  and  Ainsty  country, 
which,  for  a  year  or  two  past,  has  obtained  an  unenviable 
notoriety  in  this  way.  Mrs  Van  Natton  Pole,  when  oat 
with  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  was  seriously  injured  by 
her  horse  slipping  backwards  from  a  footpath  into  a  deep 
and  narrow  ditch,  Mrs  Pole  being  unfortunately  under  him, 
and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  she  was  released 
from  her  perilous  situation.  When  rescued  she  was  quite 
insensible,  and  it  was  found  that  several  of  her  ribs  were 
broken,  in  addition  to  which  she  sustained  other  severe  con- 
tusions. Mr  Van  Natton  Pole  also  had  a  bad  fall  earlier  in 
the  season.  Our  task  is  now  done,  and  with  the  advent  of 
"  Merry  May  "  the  last  note  on  the  horn  will  be  sounded, 
and  we  must  turn  to  other  themes  than  horse  and  hound 
until  we  once  more  meet  the  pack  on  some  fresh  autumn 
morning  in  the  woodlands. 


nGh-Huinnro  nr  new  zealaxh. 

Br  0.  B.  0. 

Most  of  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  wild  pig 
in  South  Island  is  a  descendant  of  the  domestic  race  let 
loose  years  ago  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  by  old  settlers 
or  by  ships  which  have  put  in  for  water  or  other  purposes. 
Captain  Cook  also  let  pigs  loose  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
colony.  They  have  noft  increased,  and  may  be  found  more 
or  less  abundantly  throughout  the  colony,  occasionally  ap- 
proaching the  settlements,  but  generallyJceeping  at  a  respect- 
ful distance.  They  run  in  droves,  from  two  or  three  to  much 
lu-ger  numbers ;  oetween  thirty  and  forty  have  been  seen 
togethei,  but  they  do  not  often  run  in  sum  large  herds.  A 
solitary  boar  is  occasionally  met  with,  driven  off  from  the 
herd,  no  doubt,  b^a  more  powerful  antagonist.  When 
found  thus  alone  u  affords  good  sport  to  the  huntsman. . 
Sows,  either  near  Arrowing  or  with  a  young  litter  of 
squeakers,  are  also  found  alone,  in  which  case  the  settler 
has  a  good  opportunity  of  filling  his  stye. 

They  have,  of  course,  greatly  degenerated,  and  are  now 
gaunt,  hungry  creatures,  long  in  the  leg,  back  arched, 
bristly  and  rough  skinned ;  colour  varying  from  a  dirty 
white  to  grey,  black,  and  sometimes  black  and  tan.  The 
smaller  pigs,  or  about  half  grown,  make  the  best  meat,  and 
are  very  like  chicken — their  meat  is  white  and  extremely 
delicate.  Older  and  coarser  pigs  are  not  good  eatinz,  and 
the  hams  alone  are  generally  taken.  Boars  are  mostly  left 
to  lie  where  they  are  killed,  their  tusks  alone  carried  off  as 
trophies. 

At  the  present  time  mutton  and  beef  is  so  cheap  and 
plentiful  that  the  settler  seldom  has  to  supply  himself  with 
wild  pig  meat,  and  it  is  only  the  sportsman  or  the  shepherd 
who  seeks  them  in  their  fastnesses.  They  are  killed  by  the 
latter  whenever  found,  as  they  commit  great  havoc  amongst 
the  sheep  during  the  lambing  season,  devouring  newly-born 
lambs  with  great  relish.  Owing  to  the  cessation  of  destruc- 
tion by  the  settler  they  have  uow  greatly  increased,  and  may 
be  found  in  droves  very  near  the  settlements.  They  root 
up  the  earth  in  all  directions  for  fern  root,  which  is  their 
principal  food — in  fact,  they  live  solely  upon  that  and  grass, 
with  any  carrion  or  garbage  they  can  find.  They  are  fond 
of  warmth,  and  in  cold  weather  keep  veiT  much  to  the 
shelter  of  the  bush ;  when  the  sun  shines  brightly  they  oome 
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out,  and  feed  and  bask  on  the  sides  of  the  ranges,  and  in 
very  hot  weather  they  seek  the  creeks  and  pools  of  water, 
where  they  wallow  and  enjoy  themselves. 

We  will  enppose  the  house  to  be  short  of  a  snpply  of  fresh 
meat,  and  it  is  necessai-y  to  provide  from  the  ranges.  We 
start  early  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  our  dogs — a  bull 
terrier  is  the  best  for  holding,  and  a  cattle  dog  of  the  colley 
breed  for  bailing-np.  Each  horseman  is  supplied  with  a 
tether  rope,  and  sacks  strapped  to  the  saddle  to  bring  home 
the  meat,  a  sheath  knife,  spear,  or  ^n  (if  the  party  consist 
of  two  only,  a  g^n  and  spear  should  DOth  be  taken) ;  a  pocket 
compass  and  field  glass  are  handy,  and  should  be  taken,  if 
procurable. 

After  travelling  a  few  miles  we  reach  the  high  land — the 
abode  of  the  wild  pig ;  the  higher  we  ascend  t£e  rougher  it 
gets,  and  we  soon  find  it  necessary  to  tether  our  horses, 
see  that  everything  is  in  order,  and  start  in  search  of  game. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  ferns,  and  high  grass,  and  scrub, 
and  a  large  bush,  or  New  Zealand  forest,  is  close  by.  The 
scent  of  a  drove  of  pigs  is  so  strong  that  the  sportsman 
knows  pretty  well  when  he  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  game; 
and  soon  the  music  so  dear  to  the  sportsman's  ear  is  heard, 
the  sharp  bark  of  the  colley,  with  an  occasional  low  bark 
peculiar  to  the  bull-terrier.  Nothing  can  be  seen  except  at 
times  when  the  find  is  weU  out  in  the  open.  We  stop, 
listen  breathlessly  for  the  next  sounds,  and  then  rush  for- 
ward, sptear  or  gun  in  hand,  through  scrub,  grass,  fern, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  listen,  to  be  sure  we  are  going 
rignt;  if  near  enough,  we  exchange  a  word  or  an  opinion  on 
the  chase,  and  rush  on  again.  He  is  making  for  the  bush, 
and  we  shall  lose  him  if  we  are  not  careful.  We  gain  the 
summit  of  the  hill  breathless  and  excited;  the  oarking 
grows  fainter  and  more  indistinct — 'tis  evidently  a  boar 
leading  them  a  long  chase ;  but  wp  have  no  time  to  lose, 
and  dive  immediately  into  the  bush  (which  dips  abruptly 
as  we  descend  the  hill),  holding  branches  as  we  go  till  we 
reach  more  level  ground.  We  listen  again,  all  is  still.  We 
are  in  the  gloomy  solitude  of  a  New  Zealand  bush,  un- 
trodden, peniaps,  by  man  !  The  canopy  over  head  is  so 
dense  that  it  seems  like  twilight,  though  the  sun  is  shining 
brilliantly  outside.  Here  is  the  track !  they  have  pass^ 
this  way.  We  listen.  There  they  are  again,  still  distant, 
but  a  tnfle  nearer,  and  we  push  rapidly  on,  over  fallen  trees, 
under  low  hanging  branches,  through  scrub  and  underwood, 
now  caught  securely  round  the  waist  with  a  supplejack  or 
"  New  Zealand  lawyer"  (a  prickly  kind  of  briar),  but  we  use 
onr  sheath  knives  and  push  on.  The  dogs  can  be  heard  now 
more  distinctly — they  nave  evidently  brought  him  to  bay, 
and  he  is  too  big  for  the  terrier  to  hold,  or  we  should  hear 


the  loud  and  angry  sounds  he  utters  when  fixed  by  a  dog ; 
a  little  more  running,  and  we  hear  the  low  grunt  of  the  pig 
mingled  with  the  barking  of  the  dogs.  The  underwood 
gets  thicker  and  more  dense,  and  ^is  difficult  without 
making  a  detour,  to  push  on.  Straight  ahead  is  a  thick- 
matted  curtain  of  tangled  scrub  and  "  lawyers,"  so  'tis  a 
case  of  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  and  boring  through ; 
and  then  we  find  ourselves  in  a  clear  space,  with  here  and 
there  large  trees,  Totarae  and  pines  of  immense  size,  and  the 
beautiiul  rata  or  iron-wood  tree,  with  its  lovely  scarlet  blos- 
som. And  now  the  game  is  near,  close  by,  for  we  hear  them 
immediately  below  us  in  a  cr«iek,  and,  looking  over  the  bank, 
we  see  our  friend  the  boar,  for  boar  it  is,  and  a  goodly  fellow 
too:  the  dogs  are  barking  round  him,  and  he  is  turning 
round  continually,  using  nis  hind  legs  as  a  pivot.  The 
terrier  has  left  traces  on  his  ear,  for  one  is  hanging  loosely, 
and  is  bleeding ;  but  he  has  had  his  revenge,  as  the  terrier 
is  badly  ripped  in  the  flank.  We  now  consult  as  to  the 
best  method  of  despatching  our  gamesome  friend— we  can't 
spear  him  without  considerable  danger,  as  the  dog  is  onable 
to  hold  him,  and  to  shoot  him  is  aLnost  as  difficult,  as  Uie 
dogs  keep  so  close;  but  tis  our  only  way,  so  with  gun 
in  nand  we  wait  our  opportunity,  which  soon  comes  as  he 
makes  another  desperate  efEort  to  make  ofE,  when  a  ball 
brings  him  down,  the  terrier  rushes  in  and  holds,  and  we 
despatch  him  with  the  spear. 

i  cannot  describe  the  solitude,  the  sense  of  utter  loneliness 
which  comes  over  yon  in  these  immense  bushes.  Man 
seldom,  if  ever,  treads  them  except  as  in  this  case  a  pig 
hunter  for  a  short  while  desecrates  their  serenity.  Birds 
hop  unalarmed  about  you  ;  the  New  Zealand  robin  especially 
makes  himself  at  home  and  perches  on  your  feet,  some- 
times even  on  the  shoulder.  There  is  a  damp  cold  atmo- 
sphere in  these  hollows,  and  here  grow  the  stately  tree  ferns 
in  all  their  magnificence,  rising  from  a  foot  to  twenty  feet 
in  height,  their  dark  rough  stems  topped  bv  their  exquisite 
light  green  halo  of  fronds.  And  now  the  hunt  is  over — as 
far  as  the  first  pig  of  the  day  is  concerned — the  boar  is  old, 
and  his  meat  too  tough  to  be  worth  carrying  home,  so  we 
take  his  tusks,  look  to  the  terrier's  wound,  and  make  our  way 
back  to  our  horses. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  yon  a  true  and  unvarnished 
account  of  a  New  Zealand  pig  hunt ;  of  course  the  sport 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country  where  the 
pig  is  hunted.  At  times  large  parties  go  out  and  hunt 
them  by  moonlight,  encamping  for  several  nights,  and 
bring  the  meat  home  on  sledges  drawn  by  bullocks ;  but 
this  tmnt  will,  I  think,  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  the 
sport  is. 
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THE  FIELD  QUAETEBLT 


GO  U  It  S  I  II  6. 


THE  covssnra  debbt. 

Bl  "ROBIN  HOOD." 

To  win  the  Waterloo  Cap  is  the  ambition  of  all  true  lovers 
and  followers  of  coursing,  as,  apart  from  its  intrinsic 
value,  the  competitors  comprise  the  best  greyhounds  in  the 
conntay,  and  each  man  is  aware  on  entering  his  dog  for  the 
g^reat  straggle  that  he  is  sure  to  meet,  sooner  or  later, 
a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.  The  success  therefore  be- 
comes the  more  meritorious,  the  desire  to  win  increasing  in 
a  corresponding  degree.  AH  styles  of  greyhounds  meet 
St  this  annual  contest  for  the  "  blue  riband  of  the  leash ; 
but,  as  practice  in  drain-jumping  is  so  essential  to  success, 
the  South  country  dogs  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  as  a 
rule  are  not  dangerous.  A  glance  at  the  results  of  the 
running  proves  this,  for,  since  the  Waterloo  Cup  was  a 
sixty-four  dog  stake — now  fifteen  years — Pretender,  who  ran 
second  to  Master  M'Grath,  is  the  only  dog  from  the  south 
that  has  had  the  honour  of  going  to  slips  for  the  deciding 
coarse. 

Since  the  Waterloo  Cap  was  increased  to  a  sixty-four  dog 
stake  it  has  gone  into  Lancashire  three  times,  by  the 
prowess  of  Brigadier,  Lobelia,  and  Sea  Cove ;  Scotland  has 
also  been  credited  with  the  same  number,  by  the  aid  o{ 
King  Lear,  Clive  and  Selby  (who  divided),  and  Canaradzo. 
Thamks  to  Master  M'Grath,  Ireland  can  now  boast  of  the 
three  victories  whose  glories  put  all  others  in  the  shade. 
Yorkshire  has  jsecured  two  with  Neville  and  Chloe ;  Cum- 
berland has  been  similarly  successful  with  Maid  of  the 
Mill  and  Meg;  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  each 
credited  with  a  coursing  Derby,  thanks  to  the  brilliant 
form  of  Roaring  Meg  and  King  Death ;  but  as  I  have  said, 
the  south  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  "left  in  the  cold." 
The  splendid  form,  however,  shown  last  year  by  Pretender, 
who  oafeated  all  represefltatives  by  his  pace  and  cleverness, 
with  consummate  ease,  until  he  was  beaten  in  a  very  poor 
trial  with  the  redoubtable  Irish  champion,  will  doubtless 
greatly  encourage  southern  owners,  proving,  as  it  does,  that 
if  you  get  a  dog  good  enough  he  can  win,  even  over  the 
difficult  Altcar  ground. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Senate,  Judge,  and  Canaradzo 
are  the  only  "  Waterloo  heroes  "  who  have  themselves 
become  the  sires  of  future  Cup  winners.  Lord  Sefton's 
Sackcloth,  a  son  of  Senate  and  Cinderella,  was  successful  in 
1854.  Judge  on  three  occasions  has  been  honoured  by  the 
Bucoess  of  nis  progeny,  being  the  sire  of  Clive,  who  divided 
with  Selby  in  1869;  of  Maid  of  the  Mill,  who  won  it  in  1860; 
and  Chloe,  who  proved  victorious  in  1863.  Canaradzo's  son. 
King  Death,  pulled  through  in  gallant  style  in  1864. 

Having  in  a  previous  article  referred  to  the  humble 
ori^  of  the  great  Waterloo  Cup  in  the  year  1836,  it  will  be 
Bumcient  for  me  to  take  up  tne  narrative  by  a  few  brief 
allusions  to  the  contest  during  its  existence  as  a  thirty-two 
dog  stake,  which  commenced  two  years  after  its  institution, 
viz.  in  1838.  On  that  occasion  the  winner  was  Mr  Ball's 
blue  dog  Bugle,  by  Bachelor  out  of  Nimble,  a  short,  thick- 
set, muscular  greyhound,  with  good  pace,  and  very  clever 
when  in  possession  of  his  hare.  The  following  year  Mr 
Ghaloner's  red  bitch  Empress,  by  Tramp  oat  of  Nettle, 
sister  to  Saltan,  a  souare-made  handsome  bitch,  with  plenty 
of  wear  and  tear  qnalities  about  her^proved  the  winner ;  and 
in  1840  Mr  Easterb/s  black  dog  Earwig,  by  i^dlstone  out 


of  Pastime,  was  victorious.  He  was  not  a  flyer,  but  he  went 
a  good  st^Kly  pace  throughoat,  and  his  pluck  and  cleverness 
made  him  difficult  to  beat.  In  1841  Mr  King's  red  dog  Blooma- 
bury,  by  Bedcap  out  of  Sister  to  Preserve,  was  returned 
the  winner,  but  he  was  generally  considered  a  very  moderate 
greyhound,  and  a  lucky  dog  to  win.  Mr  Hunt's  fawn  and 
white  dog  Priam,  bv  Emperor  out  of  Venus,  a  wonderfully 
fine  greyhound  weighing  741b8.,  but  withal  very  clever  when 
in  possession  of  his  game,  and  good  at  all  points,  was  the 
victor  in  1842 ;  and  then  Mr  G.  Pollock's  fawn  dog  Major, 
by  Moses  out  of  Melon  by  Scorpion,  a  fast  and  smart  dog, 
was  added  to  the  list  of  winners.  Mr  Slater's  red  and  white 
bitch  Speculation,  by  Sandy  out  of  Speculation,  a  clever  all 
round  greyhound,  won  it  m  1844;  and  the  next  year  Mr 
Templets  black  bitch  Titania,  by  Driver  out  of  Zoe,  proved 
successful.  She  was  a  very  good  greyhound,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  her  victory  was  gained  only  four 
months  after  breeding  a  litter  of  whelps.  In  1846  Mr 
Barge's  black  dog  Harlequin,  by  Emperor  out  of  Lady,  was 
the  winner;  he  was  not  a  flyer  from  slips,  but  when  settled 
down  he  was  a  wonderfully  steady  runner,  as  he  proved  by 
the  grand  trial  he  ran  with  Oliver  Twist.  The  next  year 
was  remarkable  for  the  success  of  Lord  Sefton,  this  being 
the  first  time  his  lordship  contested.  The  victory  was 
secured  by  Senate,  a  muscular  dog,  a  rare  worker  and 
very  fiist,  but  a  wretchedly  bad  HUer.  His  stamina  was 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  the  week  before  the  Waterloo, 
he  was  run  to  a  complete  standstill  at  Lytham.  Senate  was 
a  red  dog  by  Sadek  out  of  Sanctity,  both  of  whom  were  bred 
by  Lord  Sefton. 

In  1848,  Sir  St.  George  Gore's  black  and  white  bitch 
Shade,  by  Nonchalance  out  of  Margery,  won,  the  only  note- 
worthy feature  being  that  she  was  very  handsome,  but 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  her  either  in  speed 
or  cleverness.  The  following  year  Sir  St.  Gteorge  Grore  was 
again  successfol  with  his  black  dog  Magician,  by  King  Cob 
out  of  Magic,  a  racing-like  dog,  who  went  a  good  pace  to 
his  hare,  but  stood  rather  hign  on  the  leg ;  and  m  1850 
Cerito  secured  her  first  Waterloo  Cup.  I  cannot  pass  over 
this  bitch  without  giving  a  short  account  of  her  brilliant 
career.  Prior  to  this  she  ran  in  the  Champion  Stakes  at 
Broaghton  without  having  suiy  particular  reputation,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  3  to  1  was  laid  against  her, 
in  her  first  course  there  with  "Gregson's"  Dalton,  whom  she 
beat  easily,  and  subsequently  won  two  other  courses  in  the 
same  stake.  She  then  met  Blueskin,  whom  she  led  several 
lengths,  and  beat  "  all  one  way"  in  a  good  trial,  until  the 
hare  ran  through  a  "  mouse"  in  a  high  wall,  Cerito  pressing 
her  closely,  at  which  time  Blueskin  was  some  considerable 
distance  in  the  rear.  The  bitch,  endeavouring  ineffectually  to 
get  through  the  "meuse,"  then  ran  alongside  the  wall,  which, 
however,  Blueekin  "  flew,"  and  followed  the  hare  to  a  neigh- 
bouring covert.  Mr  Nightingale  gave  it  against  her,  but  a 
few  minutes  after  the  decision  (somewhat  reluctantly  given), 
he  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  he  had 
been  rather  hard  upon  the  bitch,  perhaps,  in  puttii^  her  out 
merely  on  account  of  not  jumping  the  wall.  She  afterwards 
won  the  Waterloo  Cup  the  same  season  almost  unchallenged, 
and  the  next  year  (1851)  succumbed  to  Jamie  Forest,  whom 
she  had  beaten  the  year  previously ;  and  then  in  the  Altcar 
Stakes  (for  dogs  beaten  in  first  round  of  the  Cup)  at  the 
same  meeting  she  went  down  before  Dalton,  the  dog  she  had 
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beaten  in  her  first  coarse  at  Bronghton.  She  was  evidently 
not  herself,  for  in  1852  she  won  aU  her  conrses  in  the  Cup 
very  decisively,  defeating  Larriston — whom  she  led  two 
lengths  in  a  miserable  trial — in  a  style  proverbial  to  Eang 
Death  and  Bebe.  The  following  year  sne  a^n  displayea 
her  best  form,  winning  every  course  in  the  Waterloo  Cup 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  any  instance. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  cele- 
brated bitch's  performance  should  not  be  overlooked  in  esti- 
mating her  comparative  merits,  viz.,  that  she  won  each  time 
under  different  judges  :  Mr  Watson  in  1860,  Mr  Nightingale 
in  1852,  and  Mr  Bennett  in  1853.  Cerito  was  a  fawn  and 
white  bitch,  the  joint  property  of  Messrs.  G.  P.  Cook  and 
J.  S.  Hind,  of  Mfuichester.  She  was  whelped  in  1848,  was 
by  Lingo  out  of  Wanton,  and  when  in  condition  she  weighed 
511b.,  standing  26in.  high.  Cerito  possessed  fine  race,  and 
her  heaviest  beating  at  AJtcar  was  when  she  met  Dalton  (a 
dog  who  could  put  in  a  deal  of  work  in  a  little  time)  for  the 
Plate  as  mentioned  above.  As  a  killer  she  was  perfection, 
and  it  was  a  treat  to  see  her  just  draw  herself  back  and  be 
ready  at  the  turn,  effecting  the  kill  on  the  bend  or  broadside. 
Grass  was  her  forte,  and  as  she  won  in  public  forty -five  out 
of  fifty-three  courses,  I  need  say  no  more  for  her  excellence ; 
indeed,  her  Waterloo  performances  are  second  only  to  those 
of  the  great  Master  M'Grath. 

In  1861  Mr  W.  Sharpe's  &wn  dog  Hughie  Graham,  by 
Liddesdale  out  of  Queen  of  the  May,  was  successful ;  he  was  a 
good  puppy,  with  capital  pace  and  smart  working  qualities, 
and  his  weight  was  56Ib.,  and  height  26in.  He  was  beaten 
the  following  year  for  the  Waterloo  Cup  by  Larriston,  but 
no  doubt  a  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  Dy  his  breaking  his 
thigh  whilst  at  exercise,  as  up  to  that  time  he  had  won  four- 
teen and  a-half  courses  and  lost  but  two.  Some  good  grey- 
hounds ran  in  his  year ;  Effort  was  worsted  in  a  tremendous 
course  with  Pugilist ;  War  Eagle  broke  down,  and  Mocking 
Bird,  Cerito,  Japhet,  and  Staymaker  were  also  among  the 
defeated  ones. 

In  1854  Lord  Sefton's  black  dog  Sackcloth,  by  Senate  out 
of  Cinderella,  proved  the  winner ;  he  was  an  every-day  dog, 
and  a  beautiful  close  worker.  The  amount  of  travelling 
which  he  had  to  Ashdown  and  back  before  he  won  the 
Waterloo  Cup  was  a  feat  in  itself.  It  was  computed  that 
Sackcloth  travelled  2500  miles  in  his  Cup  season. 

Mr  Jefferson's  red  dog  Judge,  by  John  Bull  out  of  Fudge, 
weighing  671b.,  was  the  victor  in  1855.  He  was  a  very  fast 
dog,  but  now  and  then  went  rather  wide  at  his  turns.  Good 
meetings  in  his  day  were  wide  apart,  as  well  as  bad  to  get 
at,  and  had  he  had  the  railway  facilities  the  dogs  of  the  pre- 
gfflit  day  have.  Judge  would  have  proved  himself  a  wonder ; 
indeed,  that  fine  old  coursing  judge  Mr  Wm.  Nightingale 
always  maintained  he  was  the  fastest  and  beet  dog  he  ever 
rode  after.  He  justified  this  opinion  by  running  up  for 
the  Waterloo  the  next  season  to  Mr  Peacock's  fawn  bitch 
Protest,  by  Weapon  out  of  Pearl,  a  smart  greyhound,  and 
one  possessed  of  first-class  pace. 

This  brings  me  to  the  year  1867,  when  the  increasing 
demand  for  nominations  caused  them  to  be  doubled,  and  Ii& 
WUson's  white  and  fawn  dog,  King  Lear,  had  the  honour  of 
wiiming  the  Waterloo  Cup  the  first  time  it  was  increased 
to  a  sirty-four  dog  stake.  He  was  a  stout  well-formed  dog, 
remarkaDle  for  ms  staying  qualities,  and  his  late  owner 
always  said  he  was  never  led  to  his  hare.  He  was  trained 
for  me  Cup  by  Mr  Wilson's  son,  quite  a  boy,  who  only  gave 
him  ordinarv  everyday  exercise,  and  when  brought  to  slips 
he  weighed  oSlb.  There  was  never  such  disappointment  m 
Cumberland  as  when  Sunbeam  failed  to  beat  King  Lear,  in 
the  deciding  course,  but  Captain  Spencer's  dog  was  heavily 
handicapp^  for  he  got  a  fearful  bucketing  the  day  before, 
as,  aftw  he  had  well  beaten  Tempest,  he  went  away  with 
another  hare,  and  had  a  pumping  singlehanded  to  Hill 
House.  Sunbeam's  great  point  was  his  beautiful  smooth 
style  of  working  and  cleverness  at  the  drains,  but  he  was  a 
ddicate  dog  to  train,  and  a  light  feeder.  This  was  the  last 
Waterloo  Gup  which  was  judged  by  the  late  Mr  William 
Nightingale.    In  this  year  Mr  Armisteftd's  red  dog  Alba- 


tross won  the  Purse,  and  Mr  W.  Long's  red  dog  David  ran 
up,  the  Plate  being  carried  off  by  Mr  B.  H.  Jones's  black 
bitch  Jail  Bird,  to  whom  Mr  Bartlett  ns  Mr  Hammond's  red 
dog  Goldfiuder  was  second. 

In  1858,  the  winner  was  Neville,  a  fawn  dc«  by  Autocrat 
out  of  Catherine  Hayes,  who  ran  in  Mr  C.  Cass's  nomina- 
tion. He  was  the  property  of  Miss  Manners,  who  induced 
Mr  Cass  to  purchase  the  dog  for  her  of  Mr  B&lph  Hobson,  of 
Croft,  near  Darlington,  after  seeing  him  win  a  sixteen-dog 
stake  at  Thirsk.  With  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
run  in  Mr  Cass's  nomination,  Neville  was  bought  for  £35, 
with  an  additional  £25  if  he  won  the  Waterloo  Cup.  He 
was  a  smart  corky  game  dog,  weighing  59lb.,  possessmg  the 
merit  of  being  a  wonderful  Idller,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  undecided  with  Ischa,  he  may  be  said  to  have  "  walked 
through  "  the  stake.  The  owner  of  Neville  did  not  back 
her  dog,  and  all  Mr  Cass  had  on  was  three  sovereigns  at 
40  to  1.  Mr  E.  Dixon's  red  dog  Deacon  ran  up.  Mr  Armi- 
stead's  red  dog  Albatross  won  tne  Purse  for  the  second  year 
in  succession,  Mr  Carr's  red  and  white  dog  Dr.  Dodd  finish- 
ing second  to  him ;  and  for  the  Plate,  ifi  Daintree's  fawn 
and  white  bitch  Debonnaire  was  successful,  Mr  Thomas's 
black  bitch  Lady  Watford  running  up.  This  was  the  last 
Waterloo  Cup  Mr  M'G«orge  judg^. 

The  next  year  was  remarkable,  for  the  stake  ending  in  a 
division  between  Mr  Jardine's  Clive  and  Selby,  the  only 
time  the  Waterloo  Cup  has  ever  lieen  divided.  Both  grey- 
hounds ran  well,  but  Clive  had  a  narrow  squeak  of  getting 
Eat  out  in  her  course  with  Antipas.  Mr  Jardine  mnoied 
oth,  the  bitch  for  choice,  and  their  running  ftilly  justified 
his  confidence.  When  they  ran  at  Skipton,  the  same  season, 
Clive  won  the  Puppy  Stake,  and  Selby  was  beaten  by  Charge 
in  the  fourth  round,  but  even  then  Mr  Jardine  said  he 
would  win  the  Waterloo  Cup.  Selby  was  a  strong,  lengthy, 
powerful  dog,  standing  about  29  inches  high,  and  weighing, 
when  in  condition,  nearly  721bB.  He  was  rather  slow  m 
starting  from  slips,  but,  with  a  good  hare  and  plenty  of 
law,  few  greyhounds  ooiild  lead  hun.  With  a  strong  hare 
he  was  very  clever,  but  a  short  running  one  did  not  suit 
him.  Clive  was  a  very  strong  muscular  greyhound,  weigh- 
ing 571bs.,  and  went  at  a  Kood  pace.  She  was  a  clever  bitch 
when  in  possession,  and  ner  excellence  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  she  won  twenty  out  of  twenty-one  courses  in  her 
puppy  season.  She  died  soon  after  this  meeting.  The 
Purse  was  carried  off  by  Mr  Jebb's  black  bitch  Omega,  Mr 
Borron's  fawn  dog  Bohemian  running  up ;  and  the  Plate  Mr 
Jefferson's  brindled  and  white  bitch  Java  won,  Mr  Bandell's 
black  dog  Began  being  second. 

In  1860,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  the  property  of  that  popular 
Cumberland  oourser,  Mr  J.  Blackstock,  was  successful.  She 
ran  for  the  Waterloo  Cup  the  previous  year,  and,  prior  to  that 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Brougham  and  Whmf ell,  where 
she  won  the  big  produce  Stake,  ninety  runners,  but  she  was 
beaten  in  her  first  course  for  the  Waterloo  Cup,  as  also  the 
Plate.  She  then  went  to  the  Scottish  National  Meeting,  and 
was  there  put  out  in  her  first  course,  showing  the  bitch  must 
have  been  all  wrong,  and  one  of  her  kennel  companions 
died  at  the  same  meeting.  In  her  next  season,  however,  she 
won  the  Waterloo  Cup  in  grand  style,  meeting  Blue  Hat, 
whom  she  fairly  ran  round ;  and  another  good  greyhound, 
Sampler,  she  also  defeated  very  decisively  in  a  rattling 
trial.  The  Irishmen  were  very  excited,  for  many  thought 
Blue  Hat  won,  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  run  "  the 
Maid"  for  £500,  the  l>est  of  the  three  courses,  but  when 
the  Cumberland  men  produced  the  money  they  drew  back. 
Cardinal  York  ran  a  good  dog,  but  met  with  an  accident  the 
course  before  meeting  Samper,  and  his  trainer  was  up  all 
night  bathing  his  leg.  It  .was  this  year  Lord  Sefton's 
Sampler  ran  up,  the  nearest  the  present  Earl  has  been  to 
winning  a  Waterloo  Cup.  In  those  days  a  nomination 
could  not  be  backed  to  win  more  than  five  or  six  thousand, 
but  you  could  always  get  on  at  a  fair  price  at  an  aven^ 
25  to  1— no  5  or  6  to  1  chances  such  as  it  has  been  since 
Master  M'Grath  made  his  appearance.  Every  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  courser  had  a  bit  on  the  nomination,  and 
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the  party  landed  over  six  thousand  pounds — a  nice  win  in 
those  days  of  modest  speculation.  In  her  third  season,  Maid 
of  the  Mill,  when  running  for  the  great  event,  had  oiiiy  one 
eye,  but,  notwithstanding  this  defect,  she  won  three  courses 
before  getting  put  out  oy  Eienzi,  the  pair  being  slipped 
after  a  white  hiare.  Maid  of  the  Mill  was  a  fine  racing 
bitch,  colour  red,  and  weighed  541b.  BeUe  of  Scotland  was 
the  only  greyhound  of  note  she  ever  bred.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  best  strain  of  blood  Cumberland  ever  produced 
was  Mr  Fox's,  St.  Bees,  celebrated  Fop  and  Fairy  litter  by 
Carronade  and  Gfamut.  From  this  cross  descended  Judge, 
Sunbeam,  Jacobite,  Frolic,  Movement,  Maid  of  the  Mul, 
Bowfell,  &c.  The  Purse  fell  to  Mr  J.  Jardine  ns  brindled 
and  white  dog  Orator,  Mr  Hyslop  ns  Mr  (Jregson's  r  w  d 
Bamathan  Roy  second.  The  Plate  Mr  T.  L.  Boote's  fewn 
bitch  Wild  Wave  won  and  Mr  D.  W.  Brown's  r«d  dog 
Beranger  ran  up.  This  was  the  last  Waterloo  Cup  judged 
by  Mr  Dalzell. 

The  following  year  (1861)  saw  the  success  of  the  cele- 
brated Canaradzo,  who  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Ivie 
Campbell,  of  Beacon  and  Scotland-Tet  renown ;  Canaradzo, 
indeed,  was  a  scion  of  these  two  remarkable  greyhounds, 
whose  family  have  made  a  wonderful  reputation,  but  of 
them  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here^er.  Canaradzo, 
after  having  a  very  near  go  in  his  first  course  with  Gilbert, 
won  the  remainder  of  his  trials  in  very  decisive  style, 
bowling  over  Sea  Bock  in  the  deciding  oourse,  and  landing 
a  very  nice  stake  for  the  division  he  represented.  He  was 
then  a  second  season  dog;  and  as  a  puppy  he  was  put  out  in 
the  second  round  of  the  Waterloo  Cup  by  Hidalgo ;  but  Mr 
Dalzell,  the  coursing  judge,  always  maintained  that  he 
was  the  best  youngster  of  his  year  notwithstanding.  The 
Waterloo  Purse  the  same  year  was  won  by  Mr  Gray  s  black 
and  white  dog,  Barney  Williams,  Mr  Dunlop's  red  and  white 
dog  Cardinal  York  running  up  to  him ;  and  for  the  Purse, 
Lord  Sef ton's  brindled  bitch  Sampler,  who,  it  will  be  seen, 
ran  irp  for  the  Cup  the  previous  year,  defeated  Mr  Jardine's 
red  ^^  Faldonside  in  the  decidmg  course.  This  was  the 
first  Waterloo  Meeting  Mr  Warwick  judged,  and  he  has 
fulfilled  that  important  office  ever  since.  It  is  extraordinary 
the  mine  of  wealth  Scotland- Yet  proved  to  Mr  Campbell, 
although  her  first  Utter  by  Ranter  all  died,  and  that  Blitz 
was  the  only  one  that  showed  any  form  of  the  lot  she 
had  by  Jacobite.  The  third  time,  however,  was  the  com- 
mencement  of  her  matronly  glory,  when  she  was  mated  to 
Beacon,  a  son  of  Blue  Bugle,  the  alliance  proving  eminently 
successful  generation  after  generation.  The  first  litter 
comprised  Canaradzo,  Cazzarina,  and  Canopy,  the  first- 
named  winning  close  upon  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  stakes 
during  his  brilliant  Career,  being  eventually  sold  to  Mr 
John  Knowles,  of  Lytham,  for  £100  as  a  stud  dog,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  proving  the  sire  of  a  Waterloo  Cup 
winner  in  King  Death.  Cazzarina  went  to  Mr  Gibson  for 
£60;  and  the  only  one  Uving  of  Canopy's  first  htter  was 
purchased  by  Mr  Johnston  for  £84,  while  Calabaroono,  the 
produce  of  Canopy's  second  batch,  was  bought  by  Lord 
Ufflngton  for  £200,  to  represent  him  in  the  Waterloo.  This, 
however,  pales  before  the  result  of  Scotland- Yet's  fifth 
presentation,  and  considering  she  had  only  four,  their 
successes  were  something  marvellous  and  ever-to-be- 
remembered.  The  brilliant  quartet  were  Ciolqja,  Sea 
Pink,  Sea  Foam,  and  Coorooran.  In  their  first  season 
Ciolcja  won  nine  courses  without  being  beaten.  Sea  Pink 
proved  successful  in  twenty-nine  out  of  thirty-two.  Sea 
Foam  in  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-four,  and  Coorooran  in 
sixteen  out  of  twenty  trials— truly  wonderful  performances 
it  must  be  admitted.  Mr  Campbell  sold  Sea  Foam  and 
Sea  Pink,  then  puppies,  to  Mr  Spinks  for  220  guineas ;  and 
Cioloja  won  the  Vernon  Cup,  at  Sudbury,  in  such -style 
that,  although  a  puppy,  the  then  unprecedentedly  short  price 
of  8  to  1  was  taken  about  her  winning  the  Waterloo  Cup. 
A  great  misfortune,  however,  happened  to  her  on  the 
Friday  before  the  meeting,  as  she  broke  her  thigh  while 
having  a  spin,  in  jumping  a  low  bank.  So  valuable  was  she 
considered  that  she  was  eventually  purchased  by  Mr  Brockle- 


bank,  for  a  brood  bitch,  for  £86,  but  she  has,  strange  to  say, 
never  bred  anything  of  note.  Sea  Pink  the  following  year, 
after  being  b^ten  in  the  first  round  of  the  Waterloo  Cap, 
secured  the  Purse  in  gallant  style  for  Mr  Spinks. 

Roaring  Meg's  year  (1862)  will  always  be  remembered 
from  the  way  in  which  the  changes  were  rung  at  the  last 
moment.  Mr  Gregson,  the  owner,  was  expected  to  run 
Roaring  Meg  in  his  own  nomination,  and  the  public  had 
invested  freely  down  to  25  to  1,  on  the  streMth  of  havii^  a 
good  greyhound  to  run  for  their  money.  At  the  eleventh 
hour,  however,  Boaring  Meg  was  put  into  Mr  Callendar's  no- 
mination, and  the  secret  was  so  well  kept  that  the  party  got 
on  as  much  money  as  they  wanted  at  50  to  1.  Kmgwater, 
who  started  a  great  favourite,  ran  in  the  same  interest,  viz., 
Mr  Gibson's,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Scotch  d(^  were 
guarded ;  but  it  was  the  last  time,  and  very  properly  the 
practice  has  never  been  sanctioned  since.  In  the  trial,  on 
the  Monday  preceding  the  meeting  Boaring  Meg  defeated 
Kingwater,  out  the  a<»  was  still  favourite.  Kingwater, 
with  5  to  2  on  him,  was  beaten  by  Bowfell  in  the  fifth  round, 
after  an  undecided,  which  most  of  the  spectators  thought 
Kingwater,  who  was  a  very  fast  dog,  won.  Bowfell  in  her 
fourth  course  struck  Jhe  bank  and  lay  for  some  seconds  as 
if  dead,  until  old  John  Irving  set  her  neck — he  always  said 
she  knocked  it  out.  It  was  a  wonderful  performance  her 
coming  out  again  and  beating  Kingwater ;  and  her  running 
up  proved  her  to  be  one  (rf  the  best  and  gamest  grey- 
hounds ever  seen.  Boaring  Meg  was  a  fine  racing  bitch, 
went  a  good  pace,  and  was  very  clever  and  resolute  with  her 
hare ;  she  had  plenty  to  do  though  to  get  through  the  Cup, 
having  two  no-goes,  but  still  she  won  fairly  on  ner  merits. 
Roaring  Meg  and  Kingwater  carried  an  immense  amount  of 
money,  the  success  of  the  first-named  netting  a  rare  stake 
for  the  party,  although  Kingwater  would  have  been  their  best 
winner.  The  Purse  this  year  was  won  by  Mr  Spinks's  white 
bitch  Sea  Pink,  and  Mr  W.  Long  ns  Mr  Racster's  black 
bitch  Romping  Girl  ran  up.  The  Plate  Mr  Russell  ns  Mr 
Fitzmaurice's  black  dog  Othello  secured ;  and  Mr  Irving  ns 
Mr  J.  Jardine's  red  dog  Faldonside  ran  up  for  the  second 
year  in  succession. 

In  18o3  Mr  Lister  secured  the  much-coveted  prize  with 
Chloe,  sister  to  CressweU  and  Liveroool,  who  nicked  in  so 
happily  vrith  the  blood  of  Scotland- Yet.  Chloe  was  a  par- 
ticularly handsome  bitch,  possessing  good,  fair  pace,  was 
smooth  in  her  work,  a  clever  killer,  with  thighs,  hocks, 
and  back  ribs  without  a  fttult ;  her  running  weight  being 
561bs.  Her  success  was  a  rare  turn  for  the  bookmakers, 
as  the  nomination  met  with  but  Uttle  support  from  the 
public;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  last  four  did  not  contain 
one  of  the  early  favourites.  The  Gore  House  beat  was 
tried  for  the  mrst  time,  but,  owing  to  the  bad  manage- 
ment, which  will  long  be  remembered,  the  meeting  did 
not  terminate  imtil  tbe  Saturday.  There  was  an  extra- 
ordinary lot  of  good  greyhounds  running  at  this  meet- 
ing, including  Kingwater — favourite  at  100  to  12 — Sea 
Foam,  Sea  Pink,  Belligerent,  Bebe,  Yordas,  Belle  of  the 
Village,  Silkworm,  Justice,  Tirzah,  and  Patent.  Chloe  ran 
through  the  Stake  remarkably  well,  and  fought  her  way  to 
the  front  without  showing  any  of  the  white  feather  which 
had  previously  been  attributed  to  her.  Bebe  was  unfor- 
tunate in  the  deciding  course,  as  she  had  been  very  hard  run. 
Lord  Grev  de  Wilton  s  white  and  brindled  dog,  Glendower,  a 
slow  but  honest,  game  dog,  won  the  Purse,  and  Mr  Spinki's 
red  bitch  Sea  Girl  ran  up.  Mr  Price's  brindled  dog  Patent 
won  the  Plate;  Mr  Dunlop's  Dunoon  being  second  to  him. 
Patent,  I  may  mention,  although  he  Eaued  to  secure  a 
Waterloo  Cup,  was  one  of  the  best  greyhounds  that  ever 
ran,  and  almost  invincible  over  the  downs,  while  his  success 
at  the  stud  has  rendered  him  even  more  famous. 

King  Death,  the  property  of  Dr.  Bichardson,  proved  the 
winner  in  1864,  and  he  was  exactly  two  years  old  on  the  second 
day  of  the  meeting,  weighing  571bs.  King  Death  was  a  veiy 
long  dog,  standing  on  short  legs,  a  splendid  drain  jump^,  and 
received  his  name  from  having  killed  every  hare  at  which  he 
was  slipped  when  a  puppy.    He  commenced  his  Waterloo 
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Cup  running  with  one  undecided,  then  improved  as  he  went 
on,  but  had  short  courses,  and  may  be  said  to  have  pulled 
throoKh  rather  luckily,  for,  had  Rebe  not  been  unnecessarily 
punished,  she  might  have  won.  This  was  the  year  when  Mj 
Haywood's  nomination  had  been  backed  for  so  much  money 
by  the  Manchester  division,  and  it  will  be  recollected  the 
Sebe  fiasco  caused  a  deal  of  stir.  There  was  also  a  good 
deal  of  unpleasantness  between  Mr  Price  and  Mr  Bruce 
as  to  whose  nomination  Patent  should  represent,  the  dog 
being  a  great  favourite  at  the  time.  Both  Patent  and 
Bebe  went  amiss  the  second  day.  Sea  Pink  beating  the  dog 
in  the  third  round.  Lord  Uffington's  Retribution  was  run- 
ning remarkably  well  at  this  meeting,  but  he  went  down 
before  Sea  Pink  in  the  fourth  round.  After  winning  his 
second  coarse,  Mr  Nightingale  examined  King  Death 
closely;  and,  as  the  dog  walked  away,  remarked  to  the 
present  Lord  Haddington,  who  was  standing  by,  "There 
goes  the  winner  of  the  Waterloo  Cup  ! "  There  were  some 
good  greyhounds  running  this  year,  and  King  Death  led 
everything  he  met,  his  defeat  of  Imperatrice  being  a  clever 
performance.  Although  he  was  lucky  in  having  short  courses, 
It  most  not  be  overlooked  that  this  was  in  most  instances 
brought  about  by  his  remarkable  killing  powers — an  accom- 
plishment, when  combined  with  speed,  the  most  valuable 
and  telling  over  the  Altcar  country  a  greyhound  can  possess. 
King  Death  was  beaten  the  following  year  in  the  second 
round  of  the  Cup  by  Bonus,  and  afterwards  won  the  Plate 
in  grand  style.  Dr  Richardson,  I  may  mention,  hopes  to 
carry  off  another  Waterloo  Cup  with  the  produce  of  Master 
M'Grath  and  his  favourite  and  beautiful  bitch,  Requiem,  a 
daughter  of  King  Death. 

A  curious  characteristic  about  King  Death  was  his  fearful 
excitability,  rendering  him  a  most  unpleasant  animal  to  have 
at  a  meeting,  as  he  always  pulled  hard  at  the  strap  or  in 
slips,  and  his  howls,  even  in  a  covered  cart,  were  dreadful 
to  listen  to.  Most  of  his  sons,  but  fortunately  not  his 
daughters,  inherit  this  evil  propensity.  He  was  purchased 
by  tuB  owner,  together  with  his  sister,  Gertrude,  •  when  six 
weeks  old,  for  £10.  The  latter  won  the  Border  St.  Leger 
— i7  runners — and  finished  her  career  the  following  autumn 
at  the  same  meeting,  by  smashing  her  leg  against  a  tree 
whilst  winning  the  decided  course — ^the  injury  being  so 
severe  that  she  was  at  once  destroyed. 

A  few  words  here  about  Rebe,  who  ran  up  to  Dr  Richard- 
son's dog,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  After  shewing  good  form 
at"  the  Tredegar  Park  Club,  West  Hereford  (Bredwardine) 
and  Kenilworth  Meetings,  Rebe  again  ran  at  Hereford, 
and  won  her  three  courses  there  in  such  brilliant  style 
that  she  was  drawn,  and  put  by  for  the  great  event.  This 
was  her  first  year,  and  in  running  for  the  cup  she  beat  in 
succession.  Briar,  Jaco,  Dalgig,  Silkworm,  Sea  Pink,  and 
Sea  Foun — ^her  defeat  of  the  last  two  beinje  of  itself  a  great 
]>erformance.  In  the  deciding  course  with  Chloe  she  got  un- 
sighted shortly  after  being  shpped,  and  also  blundering  at  a 
drain,  her  opponent  got  well  placed,  and  won  a  short  course 
to  a  sough.  Rebe  next  visited  the  Emerald  Isle,  where, 
at  the  County  Lonth  Meeting  she  won  three  courses,  and 
then,  after  running  two  nndecideds  with  Merlin,  she  was 
heaten — being  verv  lame.  In  the  following  November  she 
won  the  Weston  Cfnp  at  the  Bredwardine  Meeting  and  was 
then  put  by  for  the  Waterloo  Cup  of  1864.  For  some 
weeks  before  the  event  she  was  first  favourite,  12  to  1  being 
taken,  but  again  Mr.  Haywood  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment ;  for,  after  Rebe  had  beaten  Hopbine,  Julia  Mannering 
—(a  verv  long  trial) — Roaring  Meg,  Justice,  and  once  more 
Sea  Pint,  the  deciding  course  saw  her  succumb  to  King 
Death,  the  trial,  as  in  the  previous  year,  beine  short  ana 
nnaatisfectory.  In  this  coarse  the  hare  escaped  in  a  sough. 
King  Death  only  swerving  puss  slightly;  and  had  Mr 
Warwick  ordered  them  in  slips  ^ain,  no  one  could  have 
found  much  fault.  Rebe  did  not  shew  again  till  February, 
1865,  and  when  drawn  against  her  old  opponent,  Chloe,  ill- 
luck  still  followed,  as  she  ran  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
unsteadily,  and  moreover  fell  when  winning.  At  the  same 
meeting,  Rebe  divided  the  Purse  with  Beckford,  and  closed 


a  brilliant  career  by  winning  the  Douglas  Cup  at  the 
Scottish  National  Meeting.  Rebe  was  a  black  oitch,  by 
Regan,  out  of  Lady,  and  was  pupped  June  13, 1861 ;  she 
was  bred  by  Mr  Haywood,  and  her  dimensions  were — 
height,  24^in. ;  girth,  28in. ;  from  nose  to  root  of  stem, 
37in.  Rebe  had  an  intelligent  head,  fine  shoulders,  with 
long  oblique  blade  bones,  a  level,  strong,  and  muscular  back, 
with  powerful  quarters  and  haunches,  and,  like  her  paternal 
granddam,  the  celebrated  Riot,  had  very  long  hind  legs, 
with  strong  and  prominent  stifles.  She  won  forty-four  and 
a-half  courses,  and  lost  six — a  splendid  and  brilliant  career. 
Romping  Girl  was  another  good  bitch  that  did  the  Blake- 
mere  kennel  good  service,  and  the  style  in  which  she  ran 
the  principal  stake  at  the  Scottish  National,  beating,  among 
others,  Kingwater,  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  Romp- 
ing Girl  ran  up  to  Sea  Pink  for  the  Purse  in  1862. 
Bacchante,  a  daughter  of  Reveller  II.,  won  the  Purse  in 
1869,  and  Salvia,  a  daughter  of  Racing  Hopfactor,  the  Plate. 
The  Purse  this  year  (1864),  was  won  by  Mr  Campbell's  black 
dog  Calabaroono  (who  was  afterwards  sold  to  Lord  UfiBng- 
ton).  Lord  Binning's  red  and  white  dog  Donald  running 
up.  The  Plate  Lorn  Eglinton's  black  dog  Rainbow  secure^ 
beating  Mr  J.  Jardine's  black  dog  Owersby  in  the  deciding 
course. 

Meg,  a  red  or  fawn  bitch  by  Terrona  out  of  Fanny  Fickle 
(second  season),  the  property  of  Mr  George  Carruthers,  Gale 
Hall,  near  Penrith,  represented  Colonel  Goodhue's  nomina- 
tion, and  proved  successful  in  1865.  Meg  was  a  bitch  stand- 
ing a  good  height  for  her  weight,  which  was  541b.,  with 
strong  back,  round  chest,  long  wiry  hind  legs,  and  good  mus- 
cular development  all  over.  It  was  this  year  the  meeting, 
owing  to  frost  and  snow,  was  postponed  from  the  15th  of 
February  to  the  2;jrd,  24th,  and  25th  of  the  same  month,  and 
all  bets  were  off.  Meg  was  backed  for  a  great  stake  before 
the  postponement,  and  was  again  supported  at  100  to  3  the 
night  before  running.  When  slipped  for  the  deciding  course 
with  King  Tom,  she  led  nearly  three  lengths  (being  slightly 
favoured  in  the  run  up),  and  turned ;  the  dog  then  went  on 
with  the  lead,  turned,  and  killed :  undecided.  Before  Meg 
could  be  taken  up,  she  got  on  to  a  fresh  hare,  and  had  a  long 
single-handed  course,  ending  at  a  sough,  Meg  at  the  same 
time  getting  a  cold  bath  in  a  large  drain.     This  contretempt 

Sut  King  Tom's  backers  on  capital  terms  with  themselves, 
ut,  after  a  rest  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  Meg  came  to 
slips  apparently  none  the  worse  for  her  hard  running  and 
immersion,  and,  leading  her  opponent  to  the  hare,  she,  in  a 
long  working  trial,  scored  two  points  to  his  one,  winding  ap 
with  a  dashmg  kill.  Meg  was  not  &8t,  but  wondermlly 
clever  when  once  in  possession,  and  game  as  a  pebble. 
Calabaroono  was  made  first  favourite  at  100  to  7,  whilst  Rebe 
and  Bonus  were  both  backed  at  100  to  6,  the  latter  beating 
Lord  UfiSngton's  new  purchase  in  the  most  decisive  manner. 
The  hard  ground  was  not  at  all  suited  to  Tullochgorum,  who 
ran  this  year,  as  also  Beatrice  Princess.  The  latter  left  off 
fourth  favourite  in  the  betting,  but  she  disappointed  every- 
one, running  slow,  and  in  a  very  slovenly  style.  In  the  first 
round  Donald  led  King  Death  six  lengths,  and  a  short  spin 
ended  in  the  cap  coming  off.  Most  people  thought  Donald 
had  the  best  of  it;  but  Lord  Binning  considered  his  dog  un- 
certain, and  drew  him.  The  two  veterans  Chloe  and  Rebe  met, 
and  the  former,  having  the  pace,  won  as  already  described ; 
but  Mr  Haywood's  bitch  was  not  the  Rebe  of  former 
years,  ^e  South  country  dogs  did  not  shine  to  advantage, 
and  their  crack,  Calabaroono,  turned  out  a  failure.  In  the 
second  round  of  the  Cup  Meg  met  Chloe,  11  to  8  being  laid 
on  the  former  for  the  course,  and  1 50  to  9  taken  that  she  won 
the  event.  Meg  was  led  in  the  Engine-house  comer  two 
lengths  by  Chloe,  who,  had  she  not  faUen,  would  most  likely 
have  won  the  Cup  a  second  time ;  and  BUly  also  had  the  foot 
of  her.  Meg  was  of  the  same  litter  as  Bonus,  and  her  chance 
for  the  stake  was  so  little  thought  of  that  when  only  eight 
dogs  were  left  in,  8  to  1  against  Mr  Carruthers's  bitch  went 
begging.  This  year  made  the  third  in  succession  in  which  an 
outsider  won,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  both  Meg  and 
Sling  Tom  were  only  entered  at  the  last  moment ;  but  Mr 
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Enowles's  nomination  for  the  original  fixtnre  had  been 
backed  to  win  a  very  larae  stake.  King  Tom  weighed 
601b.,  but  he  never  showed  prominently  at  any  other  meet- 
ing. King  Death,  the  first  course  he  ran,  showed  a  decided 
faUing-off  from  his  dashing  style  of  the  previous  year,  but  in 
runnmg  his  last  two  courses  in  the  Plate  he  exhibited  all  hie 
old  fire  and  cleverness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Rebe,  for 
in  the  Purse  she  displayed  her  well-known  smartness.  •  The 
Irish  division  had  a  good  representative  this  year  in  Billy, 
who,  but  for  an  accitfent,  would  very  likely  have  taken  the 
Cup  across  the  water.  The  stewards  passed  the  following 
rule  at  this  meeting :  "  The  meeting  to  be  governed  by  the 
National  Club  rules,  except  that  the  nominations  will  not  be 
void  by  reason  of  postponement."  Meg  was  run  to  a  stand- 
still at  the  Border  Union  the  meeting  bSore  "Waterloo,  when 
she  ran  up  to  Johnny  Cope ;  and  no  doubt  the  week's  rest 
by  the  frost  got  her  fresh  when  others  were  getting  stale, 
and  this  gave  her  an  immense  advantage.  Meg  came  to  an 
untimely  end.  There  was  a  dispute  about  ownership  afler 
her  running  in  the  Waterloo  Cup  the  year  following,  and 
she  was  found  dead  in  her  kennel — the  disaster,  it  is 
thought,  being  the  result  of  foul  play.  The  Waterloo  Purse 
this  year  was  divided  between  Mr  Blackstock's  red  dog, 
Beckfbrd,  and  Mr  Haywood's  black  bit<'h,  Eebe.  The  Plate 
Dr.  Richardson's  wmte-black  dog  King  Death  won,  Mr 
Green's  black  bitch  Gaiety  running  up. 

In  1866,  Brigadier,  the  property  of  Mr  W.  Foulkes,  went 
through  the  Cup  in  grand  style,  and  nothing  gave  him 
much  trouble  excepting  Fieldfare,  who  ran  up  Ss  him.  Mr 
Foulkes's  representative  at  one  time  was  supposed  to 
be  Bonus,  and  the  nomination  on  the  strength  of  this 
was  backed  at  25  to  1,  but  when  it  was  finally  settled 
the  week  before  to  run  Brigadier,  some  of  the  money 
was  hedged  by  laying  100  to  1.  The  winner  was  a  cast 
off,  and  at  one  time  was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed ; 
but,  although  this  was  not  the  case,  so  little  was  thought 
of  him  that  he  was  sold  for  25«.  He  ran  so  very  badly 
as  a  puppy  at  Lytham  in  the  previous  November,  that 
Mr  Bake  was  disgusted  with  him,  and  determined  to  get 
rid  of  him;  he,  however,  gave  a  taste  of  his  quality  oy 
winning  a  good  trial  over  the  Bufford  ground  the  week 
before  the  Waterloo.      Mr  Bartholemew's  nomination,  re- 

Cented  br  Bonus,  was  backed  to  win  £17,000,  but 
c  beat  the  Cumberland  dog  in  the  first  round,  after 
an  undecided.  The  betting  was  extremely  heavy  each  day, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  late  Mr  John  Jackson,  of  Fair- 
field. Brigadier  met  Meg,  the  previous  year's  winner,  in 
the  third  round,  and  it  was  no  mean  performance  his  defeat 
of  such  greyhounds  as  Belle  of  the  Cottage  and  Theatre 
Royal.  The  nomination  was  booked  to  win  £3000  by  Mr 
Gorton,  but  when  that  gentleman  invested  his  money  he 
was  under  the  impression  he  was  backing  Bonus.  Briga- 
dier was  by  Boreas  out  of  Wee  Nell,  bred  by  Mr  John 
Brown,  of  Nottingham,  and  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  puppies 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Willie,  of  Macclesfield,  from 
whom  Mr  James  Bake  procured  a  brace.    Brigadier  is  a 

food-looking  dog,  with  deep  chest  and  fine  forearm,  he  is 
6in.  in  height,  and  weighs  601b.  The  Purse  Mr  W.  S. 
Garnett's  fawn  bitch  Golden  Hair  won,  and  Lord  Sef ton's 
Scapegrace  ran  up.  The  Plate,  Lord  Garlics'  white  bitch 
Godiva  won ;  Mr  Saxton's  black  dog  Samuel  being 
second. 

The  following  year  was  remarkable  for  the  victory  of  Mr 
Legh's  Lobelia,  who  may  in  some  respects  be  considered  a 
lucW  greyhound  in  meeting  such  a  moderate  dog  as  Lord 
Soulis  in  ner  first  course,  or  otherwise  she  would  assuredly 
have  been  beaten.  The  dog  came  to  Liverpool  "  on  spec 
and  totally  unprepared,  while  Lobelia  herself  was  quite  ilb. 
too  big ;  but  getting  a  terribly  distressing  course  with  her 
opponent — the  Scotch  dog  bemg  within  an  ace  of  beating 
her — she  improved  as  she  went  on,  and  fairly  ran  herseB 
into  condition.  So  slovenly  and  badly,  indeed,  did  she 
acquit  herself  in  the  first  two  courses,  that  after  the  first 
day's  running  her  chance  of  absolute  victory  was  pooh- 
poohed,  and  she  would  have  been  selected  as  one  who  cer- 


tainly could  not  win.  She,  however,  improved  immensely 
every  time  she  ran,  and  the  style  in  which  she  defeated 
Royal  Seal  for  the  deciding  course  rendered  it  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  performances  I  ever  remember.  The  nomi- 
nation was  backed  for  a  heavy  amount,  as  Saucebox,  who 
had  shown  such  brilliant  form  at  Newmarket  in  the 
Champion  Puppy  Stake,  was  the  intended  representative. 
Mr  Butler's  bitch,  however,  went  wrong,  and  almost  any 

frice  could  then  have  been  had  about  the  nomination, 
t  was  only  on  Saucebox  going  amiss  that  Mr.  Stocker 
secured  Mr  Legh's  bitch  as  second  string ;  but  in  a  trial 
on  the  Saturday  before  the  actual  contest  she  gave  the 
Newmarket  crack  such  a  hollow  beating,  and  went  so 
well,  that  her  absolute  victory  was  foreshadowed,  and 
the  nomination  was  again  in  force  in  consequence.  Lobelia 
was  a  very  small  wiry  puppy  when  she  won  the  Cup,  her 
proper  running  weight  being  only  441b.  The  following 
year  Lobelia  made  another  very  good  fight  of  it,  as  she 
won  four  courses  in  the  Cup,  beating  Bab  at  the  Bowster 
among  others  in  a  good  trial,  and  only  suffered  defeat  when 
she  met  the  redoubtable  Irishman,  Master  M'Grath,  and 
then  after  a  rare  struggle.  Again  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance in  1869,  she  once  more  won  four  courses,  and  for  the 
second  time  met  and  succumbed  to  the  Irish  crack,  Mr  Legh's 
clever  bitch  at  one  time  during  the  course  making  the 
backers  of  Lord  Lurgan's  dog  quake  in  their  shoes  by  the 
resolute  stylo  in  which  she  stuck  to  her  work.  Lobelia 
seemed  to  like  the  Altcar  ground,  and  always  ran  better  at 
the  Waterloo  meeting  than  at  any  other  time.  She  was 
good  at  all  points  when  in  the  humour,  being  both  fast  and 
clever.  The  Purse  was  won  by  Mr  Swinburne's  black  and 
white  bitch  Shy  Girl,  another  Irish  OTeyhound  in  Mr  Wise's 
blue  and  white  bitch  Woman  in  Blue  running  up.  Mr 
Thompson's  fawn  and  white  bitch  Princess  Royal  won  the 
Plate,  Lord  Lurgan's  Lady  Cecil  being  second. 

"nie  hold  front  shown  by  the  Irish  division  in  1867,  was 
followed  up  the  next  season  by  the  success  of  the  world- 
renowned  Master  M'Grath,  who  at  last  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  charm  that  seemed  to  prevent  the  "  Coursing  Derby" 
being  taken  across  the  Channel.  His  first  essay  at  Altcar 
WM  by  no  means;  an  easy  one,  as  he  certainly  met  the  cream 
of  the  lot  that  season,  which,  it  was  generally  considered,  com- 
nrised  the  best  youngsters  that  had  been  seen  out  for  years, 
be  commenced  rather  indifferently  with  an  undecided  with 
Belle  of  Scotland ;  but  afterwards  he  won  all  hip  courses 
in  the  grandest  style  imaginable,  showing  that  immense 
turn  of  speed  for  which  he  is  still  bo  renowned.  The  final 
course  between  him  and  Cock  Robin  was  the  greatest 
proof  of  his  superiority,  as  the  trial  was  won  under  enor- 
mous difficulties,  and  but  for  his  wonderful  smartness  he 
would  have  been  beaten.  Lord  Lurgan's  nomination  was 
supported  for  a  large  amount  of  money  down  to  100  to  6 ; 
but  bookmakers  never  seemed  tired  of  laying,  as  they  con- 
sidered the  event,  owing  to  there  being  so  many  superior 
greyhounds  running,  a  very  open  afiair.  The  success, 
therefore,  of  the  Irish  dog  was  very  disastrous  to  their 
interests.  Brigade  started  an  equal  favourite,  and  she  was 
no  doubt  one  of  the  best  puppies  ever  slipped  over  Altcar. 
Master  M'Grath  was  exactly  two  years  old  on  the  day  he 
commenced  running  for  the  Waterloo  Cup;  but  he  had 
such  a  mean,  unprepared  look  about  him,  owing  to  his  not 
having  cast  his  coat,  that  many  good  judges  would  not 
stand  nim.  A  casual  glance  at  him,  indeed,  at  the  best  of 
times,  would  never  convey  the  idea  of  his  being  such  a  flyer, 
as  be  is  rather  on  th6  small  scale,  weighing  but  541b.  The 
full  pedigree  of  Master  M'Grath,  dimensions,  &c.,  will  be 
found  in  Vol.21  of  the  Couruiu/  Gcdendar,  page  159. 

The  Irish  division  won  a  large  stake  by  the  result ;  and 
the  announcement  of  Lord  Lurgan's  dog's  victory  wm  the 
signal  for  such  an  outburst  of  feeling  as  was  never  before 
seen  at  any  coursing  meeting,  showing  him  that  the  public 
appreciate  a  good  greyhound  and  straightforwai-d  owner. 
The  Purse  was  won  by  Mr  Saunders's  fawn  bitch  Jane  Anne; 
Mr  Johnston's  white  and  brindled  bitch  Justitia  running 
up.    Mr  Hyslop's  black  and  white  dog  Strange  Idea  cany 
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ing  off  the  Plate  from  Mr  Jordme's  white  and  brindled  dog 
Improver. 

ui  1869  Master  M'Grath  was  again  sent  to  do  battle  for 
Lord  Lnrgan ;  and  such  was  the  popularity  of  the  crack, 
that  prerious  to  the  draw  6  to  1  was  taken  freely  about  him ; 
and  to  to  1  was  also  accepted  abont  Mr  Paterson's  nomi- 
nation, filled  by  Mr  Blanshard's  Bab  at  the  Bowster.  In 
this,  his  second  attenipt,  Master  M'Grath  won  all  his  courses 
like  a  thorough  good  greyhound.  In  that  with  Charming 
May,  however,  his  tumbles  took  the  steam  out  of  him  so 
much,  that,  had  the  hare  lived  a  little  longer,  Mr  Lister's 
beautiful  bitch  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  returned  the 
winner  of  the  course;  but  this  performance  of  Master 
M'Giath  proved  him  to  be  the  best  dog  that  ever  ran. 
The  Scotch  division  would  have  landed  a  great  coup  had 
Bah  at  the  Bowster  won,  although,  after  rineiiig  the 
changes  with  such  a  good  performer,  the  pubUc  were 
well  satisfied  as  it  was.  Never  were  a  brace  of  better  grey- 
hounds slipped  than  when  Master  M'Grath  and  Bab  at  the 
Bowster  met  for  the  deciding  course ;  and  the  invincible 
black  led  and  beat  Mr  Blanshard's  bitch  well,  in  a  pratty, 
close  working  trial.  Such  a  cheer  arose  from  the  spectators 
on  the  hoisting  of  the  red  flag  as  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  style  in 
which  the  victory  was  gained.  M^ter  M'Grath  weighed 
one  pound  heavier  than  the  previous  season.  The  Purse 
was  won  by  Mr  Brocklebank's  black  bitch  Bacchante, 
from  Mr  Bartholomew's  white  and  brindled  bitch  Borealis. 
The  Plate  was  won  by  Lord  Sefton's  red  bitch  Salvia;  Mr 
Carruther's  black  bitch  Cataclysm  running  second.  In 
the  September  of  that  year,  Mr  William  Nightingale,  the 
old  and  respected  coursing  judge,  died  in  his  seventieth  year. 
He  was  buried  at  Gisbum,  and,  in  obedience  to  one  of  his 
last  wishes,  his  cofi^-lid  bore  the  likeness  of  a  greyhound. 

The  two  victories  of  Master  M'Grath,  and  his  again  being 
elected  to  do  battle  for  Lord  Lurgan,  caused  more  excitement 
than  was  ever  known  at  any  previous  anniversary,  and  such 
was  the  faith  of  the  public  in  their  pet  that  100  to  30  was  the 
longest  price  obtainable  about  the  Irish  crack  some  days 
before  the  meeting ;  indeed  the  Irish  sportsmen  offered  to 
take  any  price  on  the  afternoon  of  the  draw.  How  Master 
M'Grath  gave  his  backers  a  severe  disappointment  by  getting 
easily  beaten  in  his  first  course  by  Lady  Lyons,  the  post- 
ponement of  the  meeting  through  frost,  the  draw  not  taking 
place  until  after  the  day  appointed,  Mr  Borron's  objection 
thereto.  Master  M'Grath  being  nearly  drowned  in  the  river 
Alt,  and  the  immense  crowd  present  on  the  first  two  days. 
Me  incidents  that  will  stamp  the  Waterloo  Cup  meeting 
of  1870  as  the  most  memorable  on  record.  'The  winner 
tnnied  up  in  Sea  Cove,  a  handsome,  good-looking  bitch, 
weighing  501b.,  with  more  than  an  average  turn  of  speed. 
She  was  whelped  March  10th,  1868,  and  was  bred  by  Mr 
M.  Thompson,  Eyle,  Alnwick.  Mr  Spinks  purchased  Sea 
Cove  (then  called  Covet)  from  Mr  Hyslop,  along  with  her 
brother  Sea  Swell,  for  £250,  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in 
achieving  the  height  of  his  ambition.  The  nomination 
had  been  freely  backed  as  Sea  Cove  came  to  Altcar  un- 
defeated, and  hurge  sums  changed  hands.  She,  however,  had 
all  her  work  to  do  to  beat  Bacchante ;  and  had  not  Chivalry, 
for  whom  Mr  Clarke  gave  Mr  Carruthers  £200  at  the  Border 
Union  Meeting,  been  Tame,  she  would  have  given  Mr  Spinks's 
representative  some  trouble.  In  the  decidmg  course,  Bendi- 
mere  met  her  on  unequal  terms,  having  been  very  hard  run, 
bnt  for  all  that  Sea  Cove's  victory  was  well  merited,  and  she 
nn  each  course  like  a  really  good  greyhound.  Bab  at  the 
Bowster  again  put  in  an  appeanmce,  this  time  running  in 
Mr  Blanshard's  nomination.  She,  however,  was  not  in  ner 
old  form,  for,  after  winning  three  courses,  Cataclysm  defeated 
her  easily,  although  it  must  be  recollected  that  when  in  the 
humour,  few  greyhounds  could  beat  Mr  Carruthers's  bitch. 
Bab  at  the  Bowster — weight  481b. — has  been  such  an  extra- 
ordinary bitch  that  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  say  a  few  words 
in  her  &vour ;  as,  with  Master  M'Grath  out  of  the  way,  she 
was  capable  of  winning  three  Waterloo  Cups  out  of  four. 
Bab's  performance  in  winning  the  big  stake  at  Southport, 


128  dogs,  two  years  in  succession,  is  without  parallel,  and 
stamps  her  as  the  best  greyhound  over  all  ground  we  have 
ever  seen.  As  if  this  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  her  merit, 
she  went  from  the  Southport  Meeting  to  the  Scottish 
National,  and  won  the  Douglas  Cup.  The  career  of  Bab  at 
the  Bowster  has  been  as  follows :  1867,  divided  Scottish 
Nationid  St.  Leger;  won  Croxteth  Stakes,  Altcar  Club. 
1868,  won  two  courses  in  Waterloo  Cup ;  won  Scarisbiick 
Cup,  South  Lancashire  Meeting;  won  Douglas  Cup,  Scot- 
tish National  Spring  Meeting ;  won  Altcar  Club  Cup ;  and 
divided  Blsham  Cup,  Brigg.  1869,  won  five  courses  in 
Waterloo  Cup;  won  Scansbrick  Cup,  South  Lancashire 
Meeting ;  beaten  first  course  Douglas  Cup,  Scottish  National 
Spring ;  same  meeting  divided  Biggar  Stakes  ;  won  Douglas 
Cup,  Scottish  National  Autumn  Meeting ;  won  one  course 
Brownlow  Cup,  Lurgan  Meeting ;  lost  first  course  Elsham 
Cup,  Brigg.  In  1870,  won  three  courses  Waterloo  Cup ; 
divided  Clifton  Cup,  Eidgway  Club  Meeting.  The  extra- 
ordinary performance  of  this  celebrated  greyhound  is 
summed  up  as  follows  :  Won  62,  divided  5,  lost  6  courses ; 
carrying  ofi  three  pieces  of  Plate,  and  £1540  in  stakes. 

Another  good  bitch.  Bed  of  Stone,  met  with  her  first  defeat 
at  the  1870  meeting.  Commodore  fairly  chopping  her  in  a 
short  spin ;  but  she  gave  us  a  taste  of  her  quality  by  win- 
ning the  Purse  in  splendid  style.  In  their  first  courses 
La^  Lyons  and  Brigade  got  very  severely  run,  and  the 
former  followed  up  her  ill-luck  in  the  next  round  by  having 
two  undecideds  with  Bendimere,  who  had  a  couple  of  fiills, 
which  no  doubt  told  on  the  last  day.  Mr  Trevor  refused 
£150  for  Lady  Lyons,  and  her  overthrow  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  "  clever"  division,  who  were  on  to  a 
man.  Waywarden  went  fast,  and  won  the  Plate  in  such  a 
gallant  style  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  having  a  great 
chance  for  the  Cup  the  ensuing  year.  I  should  say  that  at 
no  previous  Waterloo  was  the  running  so  severe  as  on  the 
oocasion  under  notice.  Tom  Baper,  after  a  long  and 
honourable  career,  retired  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
Purse  was  won  by  Mr  Brigg's  fawn  bitch  Bed  of  Stone,  and 
Mr  S.  Swinburne  s  brindled  bitch  S.  S.  ran  up.  Mr  Watson's 
blaok  and  white  dog  Waywarden  won  the  Plate,  beating 
Mr  Dunlop's  black  dog  Pretender  in  the  deciding  spin. 

Master  M'Grath's  two  brilliant  successes  had  not  been 
overlooked  by  the  public,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  positively 
known  Lord  Lurgan  intended  this  season  again  to  trust  the 
now  veteran  champion,  the  nomination  immediately  became 
first  favourite ;  it  maintained  the  position  with  undeviating 
firmness,  and  the  night  before  running  as  little  as  10  to  1 
was  booked  in  the  crack's  fovour.  Never  since  the  Waterloo 
Cup  was  established  had  so  many  nominations  been  backed, 
and  there  can  be  no  question,  from  the  increased  number  of 
spectators  and  the  large  amount  of  wagering,  that  this  year's 
contest  created  a  far  wider  spread  interest  than  on  any 
previous  anniversary.  Lord  Lurgan's  pluck  and  judgment 
m  sending  Master  M'Grath  once  more  to  represent  him  was 
fully  justified  by  the  result,  for  the  old  dog  pulled  through 
successfully,  and  carried  off  his  third  Waterloo  Cup,  a  feat 
so  unprecedented  that  his  renown  even  reached  the  ears  of 
royalty,  and.  Her  Majesty  desiring  to  see  the  triple  victor. 
Master  M'Grath  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  at 
court.  Spooner,  his  trainer,  was  very  lucky  to  have  filled 
Walsh's  shoes,  for  the  dog  held  levees  for  weeks,  and  in 
addition  to  other  gouvenws  the  Queen  gave  Spooner  a  gold 
watch.  For  a  fourth  season  dog  to  retain  his  turn  of  speed 
and  stamina  as  well  is  of  itself  wonderful,  even  admitting  that 
he  came  against  more  than  one  moderate  opponent,  and  had 
two  lucky  courses  with  Letter  T  and  Eyes  of  Fire;  but 
these  are  contingencies  we  must  always  expect  on  such 
ground  as  the  Waterloo  Cup  is  run  over.  On  the  very  day 
Lord  Lurgan's  dog  won  the  cup  for  the  third  time  he  was 
five  years  old,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  being  at 
the  stud  two  seasons,  demonstrates  that  no  theory  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  what  a  good  greyhound  cannot  do.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Master  M'Grath  ran  21b.  lighter  than 
he  ever  did  before. 

The  name  of  Master  M'Grath  has  now  become  a  house- 
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hold  word,  not  only  with  the  coursing  world,  but  with 
many  persons  who  previously  took  little  interest  in  the 
popular  sport ;  and  the  prowess  of  the  Irish  champion 
puts  Cerito's  feat  completely  in  the  shade,  for  when  she 
won  the  Waterloo  Cups  in  1850,  1852,  1853,  it  was  then 
only  a  thirty-two  dog  stake.  The  feet  of  Lord  Lurgan 
barely  winning  £2000  by  his  dog's  victory  shews  that 
honour  and  glory  and  pure  love  of  the  sjport  are  all  he 
cares  for,  and  both  owner  and  greyhound  nave  earned  for 
themselves  an  undying  reputation  on  the  scroll  of  coursing 
fame.  It  is  some  Uttle  consolation  to  Mr  Fnncbard,  the 
owner  of  Pretender,  who  ran  second,  to  know  that  his  dog 
was  beaten  by  the  greatest  wonder  that  ever  looked  through 
a  pair  of  slips,  and  also  that  the  vanquisher  of  Bab  at  the 
Bowster,  Lobelia  (twice).  Brigade,  Charming  May,  Cock 
Bobin,  Belle  of  Scotland,  Randolph,  Kalista,  Borealie,  and 
other  noted  cracks  too  numerous  to  mention,  had  all  his 
work  to  do  to  shake  aS  the  handsome  son  of  Ewesdale  and 
Peeress.  Pretender  is  only  a  moderate-sized  dog,  weighing 
561bs.,  but  he  is  all  quality ;  and  had  the  crack  been  as 
hard  mn  as  Mr  Pnnchard  s  greyhound,  the  result  would 
have  been  reversed,  and  the  'Waterloo  Cup  for  the  first 
time  have  been  won  by  a  southern  dog.  Many  persons, 
however,  will  be  found  who,  good  judges  of  a  course 
though  they  may  be,  will  continually  cavil  at  Master 
M'Grath's  run  of  good  luck  throughout  his  public  career, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  in  numberless  instances  he  has 
gone  at  such  a  pace  and  with  such  determination  that  he 
rairly  smothered  his  hare,  and,  as  he  is  as  clever  as  a  cat 
with  all  bis  tremendous  speed,  he  seldom  made  a  mistake  in 
effecting  a  kill,  that  being  the  real  secret  of  his  having  so 
many  short  courses.  In  short,  there  is  no  question  that  he 
is  the  fiistest  dog  ever  slipped,  his  wonderful  speed  being 
displayed  to  a  remarkable  degree  when  closing  with  his  hare. 
No  two  dogs  in  the  stake  were  supported  more  freely  than 
Master  M'Grath  and  Pretender,  ana  the  bulk  of  the  money 
being  won  by  the  general  public,  the  bookmakers  were,  in 
most  instances,  heavy  losers.  The  "  getting  out "  on  the 
second  day  was  quite  one  of  the  features  of  the  meeting. 
Countryman  was  backed  by  his  party  to  win  nearly  £20,000, 
and  Waywarden  was  anotner  dog  heavily  supported,  when 
it  was  found  by  a  favourable  trial  that  he  had  retained  his 
form.  James  Wilkinson  sUpped  for  the  first  time,  and, 
though  he  acquitted  himself  respectably,  he  had  no  business 


to  start  Master  M'Grath  and  Letter  T  when  he  did,  as  the 
hare  was  running  in  a  circle  completely  in  fevoor  of  the 
Irish  dog.  Mr  Warwick  was  generally  blamed  for  deciding 
the  spin,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory had  the  cap  cayne  off. 

Mr  Legh's  Latest  News  proved  the  correctness  of  the 
trial  with  Letter  T  by  winning  the  Purse  in  rare  good 
style.  They  are  both  white  and  black  bitch  puppies,  by 
Telegram  out  of  Leaf  (sister  to  Lobelia),  ana  displayed 
many  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  family.  The  numer-np 
for  the  Purse  was  Mr  B.  Jardine's  white  and  fawn  bitcn 
puppy  Favorita.  The  Waterloo  Plate  was  carried  off  by 
Mr.  Briggs's  beautiful  bitch  Bed  of  Stone,  who  would  have 
been  a  formidable  antagonist  for  the  great  event  but  for 
running  three  undecideds  with  Bendimere,  who  was  then 
drawn.  In  her  second  course  Bed  of  Stone,  going  very 
stiffly  from  her  previous  exertions,  was  "  chopped "  by 
Fancy,  just  as  she  was  the  previous  year  by  Commodore. 
Although  lame  she  won  the  Plate  very  meritoriously,  and, 
added  to  her  victory  in  the  Purse  last  year,  it  proves  her  to 
bo  one  of  the  best  greyhounds  that  ever  ran  at  Altcar.  Bed 
of  Stone  has  won  thirty-one  courses,  exclusive  of  draws  in 
her  favour,  and  lost  three.  She  also  won  handsome  trophies 
in  the  shape  of  plate — one  at  the  South  Lancashire  Produce 
Meeting,  and  two  at  the  Bidgway  Club  Meetings.  Mr 
J.  Dnnlop's  red  and  white  dog,  Duke  of  York,  ran  up  to 
her  for  the  Plate. 

This  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  review  of  the  *'  Coursing 
Derby" — a  title  it  has  undoubtedly  earned  from  the  progress 
it  ha«  made  within  the  last  few  years.  The  past  season  has 
been  one  of  great  brilliancy,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
interruptions  experienced  from  the  frost ;  and  I  cannot  close 
this  chapter  without  congratulating  the  coursing  community 
on  the  favourable  prospects  of  the  sport  and  all  its  sur- 
roundings. The  name  of  Master  M'Grath  is  so  associated 
with  the  Waterloo  Cup,  and  those  who  saw  him  run  will 
in  the  future  be  considered  so  fortunate,  that  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  conclude  by  applying  to  his  honour 
the  lines  of  a  great  poet  (himself  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
coursing) : — 

Bememberest  thou  my  greyhonnd  true  7 

O'er  holt  or  hill  there  never  flow, 

From  leash  or  slip  there  never  sprang, 

More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang. 
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OH  AKATEUB  TIKES  AND  THE  DISCBEFANCIES 

THEBEDT. 

Bt  "THE  TORTOISE." 

Cfriouslt  enough,  althoagh  no  record  of  sporting  events 
requires  greater  care  and  correctness  in  cliromcling  than  the 
return  of  times  made  hy  amateur  pedestrians,  in  no  instance 
are  errors  and  discrepancies  in  the  different  sporting  journals 
more  nnmerons. 

Such  mistakes — and  it  may  be  safely  said  they  occur  in 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  amateur  races  run  every 
year  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  are  not  only  fatal  to 
good  handic^ping,  but  mislead  the  public  and  competitors 
{dike  as  to  tlie  real  merits  of  the  performers.  The  prevalence 
of  had  handicapping  in  amateur  contests  is  remarkable.  Con- 
trast on  the  other  hand  the  closeness  of  the  finishes  in  pro- 
fessional handicaps,  scarcely  ever  does  more  than  a  yard 
separate  the  winner  and  the  "  runners  up  "  in  a  "  monster" 
SbeflSeld  spin.  The  accuracy  of  the  times  quoted  in  pro- 
fessional races  is  as  proverbial  as  the  inaccuracy  of  those 
returned  in  amateur  contests. 

This  brings  us  to  one  great  cause  of  the  errors,  viz.,  that 
there  are  extremely  few,  if  indeed  cmy,  amateur  timers  in  ex- 
istence who  can  "clock"  a  sprint  race  correctly.  More  prac- 
tice than  any  amateur  ever  has  opportunity  of  obtaining  is 
requisite,  and  even  amongst  professionals  it  is  only  those  who 
have  devoted  almost  a  lifetime  to  pedestrian  pursuits  that 
caa  be  relied  on  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  whilst  a  first- 
class  professional  timekeeper  becomes  inaccurate  unless  in 
constant  practice.  Since  a  tremendous  paper  warfare  on 
the  subject  of  amateur  times  two  years  ago  in  a  well-known 
sporting  journal,  greater  care  has  been  exercised,  and  there 
are  now  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  certainly  bid  fair  to  be- 
come adepts  at  "  holding  a  watch."  The  other  chief  causes 
of  varying  and  erroneous  timing,  besides  the  incompetence 
of  timekeepers,  are  the  inaccuracy  of  the  watches  used  and 
the  shortness  of  distances  run.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  show 
further  on,  most  errors  in  sprint  races  may  be  traced  to  one 
of  the  two  first-named  causes,  and  in  long  distance  con- 
tests to  inaccurate  measurements. 

The  greatest  desideratum  in  a  timekeeper  is  a  perfect 
unison  of  hand  and  eye,  or  of  the  two  senses  of  feeling  and 
seeing.  How  difficult  this  becomes  when  the  sight  has 
to  be  kept  fixed  on  an  object  fi^m  one  to  two  hundred  yards 
oB,  for  several  minutes,  when  false  starts  are  numerous, 
and  oftentimes  in  a  blinding  gale  of  wind  and  rain,  can  only 
be  realised  by  those  accustomed  to  act  frequently  as  time- 
keepers. 

Any  notes  on  amateur  times  wotdd  be  incomplete  without 
referring  to  the  very  different  nature  of  the  principal  run- 
ning paths  whereon  most  of  the  best  amateur  times  have 
been  achieved.  Commencing  with  the  early  daye  of  athletic 
sports  (in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term),  we  will 
revert  to  two  well  known  metropolitan  inclosnres,  now,  alas ! 
oonaigned  to  the  inevitable  onward  march  of  London  bricks 
and  mortar.  First,  then,  we  will  speak  of  the  old  West 
London  Bunning  Qronnd.  The  present  geographical  boun- 
daries of  the  former  site  of  this  mclosure  may  oe  described 
ag  the  Old  Brompton-road  on  the  N.,  Thistle  Grrove-lano  on 
tile  W.,  a  hrge  timber-yard  running  down  to  the  Fulham- 
road  on  the  8.,  and  the  back  wall  of  the  stahlea  abutting  on 
Swan-lane  on  the  W.    The  lap  was  440  yai'ds  in  circum- 


ference, with  a  straight  run  in  of  150  yards,  and,  having  an 
opportunity  of  measuring  it  personally  some  months  alter 
the  ground  was  closed  to  the  public,  we  found  the  distance 
to  be  perfectly  accurate.  The  foundation  of  this  track  was 
admirable,  and,  the  surface  being  generally  well  looked  after, 
the  path  was  a  fair  one  in  the  early  days  of  amateur  pedes- 
trianism  for  making  good  time  on.  Each  end  was  70  yards 
in  length,  the  back  stretch  being  the  same  as  the  straight 
run  in,  viz.,  150  yards.  Just  as  the  turn  into  the  top  stretch 
was  rounded  a  somewhat  stiffish  gradient  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yards  had  to  be  encountered,  whilst  the  comers 
themselves  were  very  short  and  almost  rectangular.  These 
drawbacks,  however,  were  of  little  importance  compared 
with  the  straight  and  level  stretches  of  the  remainder  of  the 
track.  The  next  ground  in  the  metropolis  which  became  in 
vogue  amongst  amateurs  was  the  old  Beaufort  House,  Wal- 
ham-green,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  New-road,  on  the  W. 
by  the  North  End-road,  on  the  S. "by  the  market  gardens  ex- 
tending down  to  the  backs  of  the  houses  in  the  Fulham- 
road,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  present  LiUie  Bridge  Ground. 
Originally  constructed  as  a  rifle  shooting  ground  for  the 
use  of  the  South  Middlesex  Volunteers,  l£e  members  of 
H.  M.  War  Office,  who  formed  one  company  of  the  corps, 
were  the  first  to  use  it  for  athletic  purposes,  by  holding  tne 
English  Civil  Service  sports  there,  and  had  a  path  laid  down 
therein  in  1863-4,  with  a  lap  of  589  yai'ds,  or  seven  feet  more 
than  a  third  of  a  mile.  Some  three  years  later  the  track  was 
leased  by  the  Amateur  A.C.,  and  being  then  relaid  with  a 
sufficient  coating  of  ashe^,  nearly  all  the  fastest  times  of  those 
days  were  made  on  it.  The  shape  of  the  lap  was  elliptical, 
each  side  beiiig  about  200  yards  long.  Of  gradients  there 
were  none,  except  an  ascent  of  about  three  yards  only 
by  the  cottage  at  the  entrance  into  the  straight.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance,  and  the  two  fevourable  elliptical 
turns,  the  path,  when  in  proper  order  (seldom  the  case 
during  the  last  two  years  of  its  existence),  was  especially 
adapted  for  making  good  time;  and  the  quarter -mile 
course  more  particularly  so,  owing  to  the  turn  coming 
so  opportunely  just  in  the  middle  of  this  most  difficult  dis- 
tance. Lastly,  as  being  the  youngest  of  the  Metropolitan 
arenas,  we  come  to  the  present  Lillie  Bridge  Ground  of  the 
Amateur  A.  0.,  opened  at  Easter,  1869,  on  the  closing  of 
Beaufort  House.  The  lap  is  exactly  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
circumference,  with  two  straight  runs  of  200  vards  each. 
Owing  to  a.  superabundance  of  gravel  and  sand  having  been 
laid  down  in  the  foundations,  the  track  was  utterly  rotten 
and  loose  "  going"  for  the  first  two  years,  but  an  extensive 
top  coat  of  ashes  being  put  on  during  the  past  winter,  the 
surface  has  become  more  binding,  and  is  now  decidedly 
improved.  Turning  next  to  provincial  running-paths,  the 
two  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  only  ones  used  ex- 
clusively, or,  in  fact,  at  all  to  any  extent,  by  amateurs.  For 
making  good  time,  no  more  disadvantageous  track  than 
that  of  the  Oxonians  at  Marston  could  be  chosen ;  and  on 
one  occasion  alone  has  the  fastest  amateur  time  on  record 
been  achieved  there.  Laid  down  acroga  the  furrows  of  what 
was  formerly  a  ploughed  field,  the  surfkje  consists  of  a 
series  of  undulations,  whilst  the  comers  are  the  most  difficult 
to  circumvent,  and  gas-tar,  of  all  ingredients  in  the  world, 
having  one  season  been  mixed  with  the  ashes,  the  heaviness 
of  the  actual  "  going "  may  be  easily  imagined.  Most 
marked  is  the  contrast  at  Fenner's  Ground,  Cambridge, 
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which,  np  to  a  qnarter  of  a,  mile,  is  even  foster  than  any 
profesgional  ground  in  the  world.  The  lap  ia  exactly  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  with  a  straight  run  in  of  a  hundred  yards 
just  to  the  "  fall  of  the  foot,"  as  it  would  be  termed  across 
the  border.  Along  the  top  is  a  broad  stretch  of  two  hun- 
dred yards,  perfectly  straight ;  and  as  the  qnarter  .mile 
starting-post  is  situated  at  its  commencement,  unsurpassed 
opportunities  exist  for  a  man  to  make  the  running  at  start- 
ing, and  get  well  clear  of  the  ruck  whilst  he  has  plenty  of 
rooqa.  Next  comes  the  narrow  part  of  the  path,  about  150 
yards,  through  the  orchard  and  past  the  poplars;  this 
portion  being  not  only  on  a  most  favourable  gradient 
throughout,  but  on  the  turn,  both  for  many  yards  through 
the  orchard  and  by  the  gateway  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill, 
thus  affording  the  pedestrian  opportunities  of  getting  his 
second  wind,  whilst  for  the  finish  he  has  the  hundred 
yards  straight  above  referred  to.  Beyond  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  the  ascent,  corresponding  to  the  fall  through  the 
orchard  and  past  the  poplars,  has  to  be  surmounted.  So 
well  and  deep,  however,  were  the  original  foundations  of 
the  path  laid,  and  so  great  is  the  care  always  bestowed  on 
the  surface,  that  some  remarkably  fast  miles  and  half-miles 
have  frequently  been  run  on  the  track. 

Another  point  which  causes  endless  errors  and  variations 
in  times  is  the  inferior  and  unreliable  description  of  stop- 
watches often  used.  In  the  early  days  of  athletic  sports 
there  were  few  really  good  ones  in  existence ;  but  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  great  improvements  in  this 
respect  have  been  efiected.  In  addition  to  the  old-fashioned 
description  which  stopped  by  a  side  bolt,  there  are  now  two 
kinds  m  vogue,  each  with  its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
viz.,  those  which  start  from  "  zero "  only,  and  fly  back  in 
case  of  a  false  start,  and  the  chronographs,  or,  as  the 
name  implies, "  writers  of  time,"  which,  by  means  of  a  very 
minute  bowl  of  ink  and  a  pricker  at  the  end  of  the  second 
hand  mark  on  the  dial  the  exact  start  and  finish  of  a  race. 
Of  the  twain,  the  former  are  decidedly  the  best,  provided 
the  independent  second  hand  does  not  "  click,"  or,  m  other 
words,  go  backwards  a  beat  or  two  behind  zero  on  being 
started,  instead  of  at  once  commencing  a  forward  motion. 
Their  groat  advantages  consist  in  being  able  to  instan- 
taneously put  the  hands  back  in  case  of  a  false  start;  and, 
in  the  foct  that  no  mistake  can  possibly  be  made  in  the 
starting-point  of  the  hands.  With  the  chronographs  a  small 
problem  in  addition  and  subtraction  has  to  be  gone  through, 
Desides  the  risk  of  the  ink  becoming  dry  in  hot  weather 
and  not  marking  at  all.  Before  concluding  this  paragraph, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  no  watch  has  as  yet  ever 
been  made  to  beat  more  than  five  times  in  a  second, 
so  all  such  fractions  as  eighths  and  tenths,  which  have 
occasionally  occurred  in  print,  may  at  once  be  dismissed  as 
simply  absnrd. 

Having  now  mentioned  some  of  the  chief  causes  which 
affect  amateur  times,  we  will  refer  to,  and  endeavour  to 
explain,  some  of  the  most  glaring  discrepancies  and  errors 
that  have  crept  into  quotations  or  the  "  best  amateur  time 
on  record." 

Commencing  with  "  sprints,"  or  short  distances,  the  first 
to  be  considered  is  a  hundred  yards.  The  number  of  times 
this  distance  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  run  by 
amateurs,  and  generally  by  no  means  first-class  performers, 
in  lOsec.,  or  level  time,  is  legion,  and  to  enumerate  them, 
with  full  partioulars,  would  be  to  fill  a  volume.  The 
many  desiderata  in  the  way  of  faultless  condition,  a  first- 
rate  path,  getting  off  well,  and  not  making  the  slightest 
f-ilse  step  on  the  road,  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  feat  on  a  perfectly  level  track  and 
calm  day,  render  it  a  task  but  very  rarely  achieved  by  our 
best  professionals ;  whilst  as  regards  amateurs,  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  believe  it  ever  has  been  done.  The  first 
amateur  sprinter  of  any  note  was  Mr  E.  H.  Budd,  tjie  cele- 
brated cricketer,  and  companion  of  "  Squire  "  Osbaldeston 
and  Capt.  Boss.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century  he  was  "  facile  princeps "  amongst  sprinters,  yet 
when  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  with  every  circum- 


stance in  tus  favour,  could,  on  his  own  admission,  never 
cover  a  hundred  yards  under  "  ten  and  a  beat."  As  stated 
above,  the  number  of  times  one  hundred  yards  have  been 
said  to  have  been  run  in  lOsec.,  and  frequently  even 
quicker,  by  amateurs  is  innmnerable.  That  it  could  have 
been  done  by  some  two  or  three — -to  wit,  C.  fi.  Beau- 
chope,  of  Edinburgh  University  A.  0. ;  J.  G.  Wilson, 
Oxford  University  A^C. ;  and  W.  M.  Tennent,  Liverpool 
A.C. — is  perhaps  possible  had  they  ever,  when  in  their 
prime,  been  thoroughly  extended  in  a  race,  which  they 
never  were.  The  cause  of  such  frequent  errors  in  timing 
"  hundreds  "  is  the  inability  of  the  timekeeper,  whose  vision 
becomes  hazy  when  false  starts  are  numerous,  and  he  is 
consequently  apt  to  let  the  men  prepress  a  few  slondes  before 
starting  the  watch.  Most  starts  likewise  being  by  word  of 
mouth  instead  of  by  pistol,  as  in  professional  races,  when 
the  watch  is  started  to  the  flash  of  tne  powder,  the  tendency 
to  error  is  much  increased.  That  lO-^sec.  for  a  hundred 
yards  has  never  been  bond  fide  beaten  by  any  amateur  in  a 
pubUc  race  is  our  firm  beliet. 

The  next  favourite  amateur  distance  that  comes  under 
our  notice  is  120  yards,  which  (less  one  yard  start)  the  same 
Tennent  was  credited  with  having  run  in  level  time,  and 
by  some  sporting  journals  some  yards  quicker,  in  his  trial 
heat  of  the  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  Strangers'  Handicap 
at  the  Marston  Ground  during  the  October  term,  1867. 
In  the  final  run  off  he  was  accorded  a  still  better  per- 
formance ;  but  the  errors  in  the  time  were  due  to  the 
inferiority  of  the  only  watch  used  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Tennent  was  at  the  time  undoubtedly  the  fastest  amateur 
"on  the  turf,"  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  both  heats  were 
run  very  fast,  but  not  so  quick  as  reported  by  a  few  yards. 
For  three  years  this  performance  was  unapproached,  till  in 
November  last  E.  Pnilpot,  of  Cambridge  University  was 
'credited  with  running  the  jfuU  distance  from  scratch  in  the 
St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge,  Strangers'  Handicap, 
no  less  than  three  times  during  the  same  afternoon,  in  each 
case  considerably  under  level  time,  the  final  run  off  being 
even  quoted  as  llsec. !  Allowing  for  all  the  superiority  of 
the  top  stretch  of  Fenner's  path,  and  the  strong  gale  of 
wind  in  the  runner's  favour,  the  performance  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  credited;  and  the  error  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  only  watch  used  on  the  occasion  giving  way  to  its 
well-known  habit  of  "  clicking,"  in  addition  to  being  by  no 
means  a  quick  one  in  answering  to  the  touch  of  the  side- 
bolt.  Beyond  these  two  cases  there  are  no  instances  of  any 
extraordinary  performances  at  120  yards,  and  a  reliable 
fastest  "amateur  time  on  record"  at  the  distance  still 
remains  to  be  achieved. 

At  150  yards  we  find  more  satisfactory  statistics.  Some 
five  years  since,  in  a  private  match  between  W.  Collett, 
London  A.C.,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Wynne,  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  wherein  the  former  proved  the  victor,  he  was 
"  clocked "  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Westhall  with  a  good 
watch  as  doing  almost  level  time ;  and  there  is  Uttle  doubt 
but  that  the  performance  was  reliable,  and  the  best  amateur 
one  at  the  distance.  In  November,  1867,  J.  H.  Bidley, 
Cambridge  University  A.C.,  was  also  timed  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Houseman,  of  the  West  London  R.C.,  and  the  well-known 
amateur  handicapper  in  those  days,  as  covering  the  distance, 
in  the  Amateur  A.C.  Handicap,  from  scratch,  at  Beaufort 
House,  in  15isec.,  a  performance  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.* 

Commg  next  to  200  yards,  we  find  the  distance  (less  half 
a  yard)  was  credited  to  have  been  covered  by  the  same 
Bidley,  in  20^Bec.  from  scratch  in  a  final  heat  of  an 
Oxford  handicap  on  the  Marston  Ground,  in  November, 
1867,  only  five  days  after  he  achieved  the  fast  150  yards 
above  mentioned  in  town..  One  watch  only,  and  that  not 
a  particularly  reliable  one,  was  on,  but  beyond  this  fact 

*  Sinoe  this  srUol«  was  In  Wpe  wb  hear  of  an  alleged  "  lerel "  Urns  at  Ute 
distance,  b;  Mr  J.  E.  Tobin,  of  Lismore,  in  the  Open  Queen's  Ck>Uege,  Cork. 
Sports,  on  the  Srd  of  Hay,  trat  the  timekeepers  were  by  no  means  adepts,  sod 
the  watches  used  were  Inferior  ones,  so  oonflnnatfam  of  the  teatis  wantiag,  and 
tor  our  own  parts  we  bsTS  the  greatest  doubt  of  lis  Tsradty. 
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there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  time  was  wrongly 
quoted,  and  considering  that  Mr  Eidley  was  then  just  ap- 
proaching his  zenith  as  a  runner,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards 
that  the  performance  was  a  true  one.  The  only  other  race 
at  this  distance  that  we  need  notice  was  J.  G.  Wilson's, 
Oxford  University  A.C.,  alleged  running  198  yards  in  an 
Oxford  handicap  at  Marston,  twice  in  the  same  afternoon,  in 
19Jsec.  BriUiant  as  this  runner's  career  has  always  been, 
further  comment  is  unnecessary  except  to  state  that  the 
error  was  caused  by  the  inferiority  of  the  watch. 

Arriving  at  a  furlong,  a  favourite  distance  amongst 
amateurs  a  few  years  since,  it  will  be  found  that  the  only 
two  fast  races  both  took  place  on  the  old  W.  London  Ground. 
The  first  between  W.  Collett  and  E.  J.  Colbeck,  in  the  final 
heat  for  the  London  A.C.  200  yards  Challenge  Cup  on  May 
31, 1867,  was  returned  at  22|sec.,  whereas  it  was  some  two 
or  three  seconds  slower ;  it  being  well  known  that  Mr.  Col- 
lett ttise  from  a  sick  bed  to  compete,  yet  ran  his  man  to 
within  a  verr  few  yards  at  the  finisb.  The  time  was 
taken  by  the  holder  of  the  only  watch  on  the  ground,  a  pro- 
fessional who  had  trained  Mr.  Colbeck  for  the  race  and 
asserted  that  23sec.  would  be  beaten.  The  other  instance 
was  Mr  Beauchope's  defeat  of  Mr  Collett  in  one  of  their 
three  private  matches  on  October  10, 1868,  when  the  time 
was  23sec.,  reliably  taken  by  several  watches,  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  f^test  amateur  race  at  the  distance,  which 
has  been  accurately  timed. 

Likewise  at  300  yards  we  shall  only  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  two  performances.  The  first  was  again  one  of  Mr. 
CoUett's,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1866,  at  the  Bow  Ground, 
when  he  started  from  scratch,  an4  won  in  the  published 
time  of  33Jsec.,  taken  by  Mr  H.  Woodstock,  of  Bell's  Life. 
As  the  conditions  of  the  weather  and  path  were  extremely 
fiivonrable  for  making  good  time,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
performance  has  never  been  questioned,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  is  the  quietest  bond  fide  time  on  record 
for  the  distance,  and  we  have  even  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  a  few  yards  quicker  than  was  quoted  in  print. 
The  other  instance  in  pomt  is  Mr  J.  Cockerell's,  London 
AC,  match  against  time  to  run  the  full  distance  in  SSsec, 
at  the  Lillie  Bridge  Ground,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1870.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  favourable  gradient  in  the  top  stretch  at 
first,  vice  the  usual  unfavourable  one  when  starting  for  a 
three  hundred  yards  spin  on  this  track,  he  was  allowed  to 
run  with  his  left  hand  to  the  turf,  or  inside  of  the  path,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  direction  of  going.  Also  the  backer  of 
time  permitted  him.  to  run  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  path, 
which  was  better  "  going  "  than  inside  next  «ie  turf,  owing 
to  being  less  traversed,  and  therefore  not  so  loose  and  worn. 
With  this  view  a  flag  was  placed  at  each  of  the  two  comers 
round  which  the  pedestrian  had  to  pass  on  the  outside,  the 
distance  being  carefully  measured  accordingly.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  was  no  check  to  compel  him  to 
mn  in  a  direct  line  from  flag  to  flag,  and  he  was  thereby 
enabled  to  take  the  inside  of  the  course,  except  in  turning  the 
two  comers,  and  thus  save  some  seven  or  eight  yards.  The 
time  was  again  reliably  taken  by  Mr  Woodstock  and  another 
gentleman  as  a  trifle  better  than  33sec.  Although,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  full  distance  would 
have  been  run  out  in  less  than  35sec.,  and  that  the  bet  was 
fairly  won,  nor  do  we  for  one  moment  believe  that  Mr 
Cockerell  knowingly  made  the  error,  the  performance  cannot 
he  accepted  as  the  most  reliable  festest  time  on  record  for 
300  yards. 

A  "  quarter,"  or  440  yards,  has  always  been  a  favourite 
distance  amongst  amateurs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  number 
of  fast  performances  is  more  extensive.  The  first  one  of  note 
was  that  by  C.  Guy  Pym,  of  the  War  Office,  in  his  private 
match  witn  P.  M.  Thornton,  Cambridge  University  A.C, 
at  Beaufort  House,  on  November  11, 1865.  Favoured  by 
the  easy  comers  of  the  track,  and  his  well-known  ability  to 
run  the  distance  right  through,  a  thing  not  achieved  by  one 
in  a  hundred  quarter  mile  runners,  he  was  timed  at  50jsec. 
by  the  late  Mr  Charles  Westhall  of  Bell's  Lifr.  and  there 
ia  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  perfor- 


mance. On  June  17, 1868,  this  time  was  reliably  tied  over 
the  same  course,  also  in  a  private  match,  wherein  he 
conceded  twenty-eight  yards  to  A.  King,  by  E.  J.  Colbeck, 
who  was  likewise  a  veritable  clipper  at  the  distance;  and 
again  may  the  time  be  relied  on  as  correct.  Three  days 
later  the  same  amateur  again  finished  the  full  distance  at 
Beaufort  House  in  50|sec.,  reliably  timed  by  three  competent 
dockers  with  good  watches ;  and,  had  he  not  lost  a  couple  of 
yards  through  being  obliged  to  go  round  a  sheep  on  the 

Eath  by  the  Rifle  Butts  turn,  he  Would  all  but  have  achieved 
Osec.  Many  asserted  that  he  actually  stumbled  and  fell 
over  the  obstacle,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Nothing  more 
"  inside  61 "  was  heard  of  till  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
meeting  of  1870,  when  A.  R.  Upcher,  of  Cambridge,  was 
returned  in  one  sporting  journal  as  covering  the  distance  in 
fifty  and  seoenth-tenths  seconds,  whereas  it  was  really  about 
a  second  slower.  As  we  mentioned  before  no  watches  have 
ever  been  made  to  beat  to  tenths  of  a  seconds,  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  time  quoted  is  at  once  apparent ;  the 
error  bemg  caused  by  using  a  chronograph  whereon  the 
ink  failed  to  mark  properly.  On  March  7,  in  the  present 
year,  however,  all  previous  performances  were  completely 
"  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat "  by  the  announcement  that 
Mr  R.  Philpot,  of  Cambridge,  ran  the  440  yards,  at  Fen- 
ner's,  in  the  final  heat  of  the  Corpus  College  Stranger's 
Handicap,  in  4dfsec!  Beyond  stating  that  the  usual 
official  watch  was  put  out  of  gear  just  before  the  start, 
that  the  representative  of  the  leading  London  sporting 
journal  was  not  present  with  his  watch,  and  that  the 
timekeepers  were  none  other  than  undergraduates  with 
totally  unreliable  "  clocks,"  further  comment  is  superfluous. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  Mr  Philpot  ran  the 
distance  in  50|secs.,  reliably  timed,  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridgo  "  quarter,"  on  the  Lillie  Bridge  path ;  and  this, 
allowing  for  the  difficult  comers  and  unfavourable  gradient 
at  the  top  of  the  ground,  will  always  rank  as  a  first-class 
performance. 

Oddly  enough,  no  doubts  have  ever  existed  as  to  the 
fastest  times  returned  for  600  yards  and  half  a  mile,  there 
being  no  reasons  whatever  for  questioning  the  performances 
of  Messrs.  Colbeck,  Somers-Smith,  and  Thornton,  at  these 
two  distances. 

Lastly  we  arrive  at  a  mile,  a  very  favourite  amateur  dis- 
tance, and  the  last  one  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  in 
detail.  Commencing  with  a  4min.  36sec.  by  W.  Dealtry, 
at  Eton  in  1860,  and  an  alleged  4min.  15s«c.  on  grass,  by 
G.  B.  Streeten,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1862,  they  may 
both  be  put  "out  of  court"  at  once,  the  distance  being 
considerably  short  in  the  first  instance,  whilst  in  the  second 
a  mistake  of  a  whole  minute  was  made  by  the  undergra- 
duate timers.  In  the  week  before  the  Derby  in  1862,  Mr 
F.  W.  Bryant,  the  well  known  president  of  the  W.  London 
R.C,  who  was  then  in  training  for  Henley  Regatta,  backed 
himself  to  run  a  mile  under  5min.,  and  accomplished  the  feat 
in  4inin.  33sec.,  over  a  correctly  measured  1760  yards  on  a 
level  road  in  Surrey.  The  late  Mr  Charles  Westhall  was 
timekeeper,  and  this  performance  remained  unrivalled  for 
many  years.  At  length  in  March,  1868,  thsit  facile  frineejns 
of  "  milers,"  Mr.  W.  M.  Chinnery,  achieved  his  first  really 
fast  race  at  the  distance  by  accomplishing  4min.  29f  sec. 
round  Penner's,  in  the  Corpus,  Cambridge,  Stranger's  Race, 
the  time  being  reliably  taken.  The  next  race  we  shall 
allude  to  was  that  of  Mr  W.  C  Gibbs,  when  he  won  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mile,  on  April  3rd,  1868,  in  4min. 
28sec.  on  the  Beaufort  House  path.  By  many  this  is  con- 
sidered the  fastest  amateur  mile  on  record,  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  the  runners  accidentally  went  fourteen  yards 
short  of  the  prescribed  distance.  As  we  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  the  path  was  seven  feet  over  an 
exact  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  a  score  had  been 
placed  at  twenty-one  yards  inside  the  winning  post,  to  start 
the  three-mile  race  from,  as  well  as  seven  yards  inside  for  the 
one  mile  starting  point.  In  the  excitement  and  confusion 
of  the  moment  the  men  were  accidentally  despa'ched  from 
the  three  mile  mark,  and  hence  the  error  of  fourteen  yards. 
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On  the  30th  of  May  of  the  same  year  Chinnery  ran  a 
correct  mile  on  the  same  coarse,  in  4min.  298ec.,  accurately 
timed  by  Mr  Charles  Westhall  and  seyeral  other  gentlemen, 
in  the  Civil  Service  Strangers'  Bace ;  and  this  performance 
was  and  still  is  the  fastest  bond  fide,  time  ever  accomplished 
for  a  mile  hj  an  amateur.  Unluckily,  in  the  middle 
of  April,  1869,  an  error,  somewhat  similar  to  that  made 
in  Mr  Gibbs'  case,  happened  to  Mr  Chinnery,  who  was 
scratch  in  a  London  A.C.  mile  handicap,  but  was  unfortu- 
nately started  at  the  exact  commencement  of  the  lap,  viVa 
the  seven  yards  inside.  Nevertheless  he  ran  the  1767  yards 
in  4min.  SOJsec.,  got  through  a  large  field,  and  finished 
third,  a  performance  which  would  probably  have  proved  the 
best  amateur  one  on  record,  had  the  distance  been  correct. 
The  last  feat  we  shall  refer  to  was  Mr  J.  Scott's  alleged 
4min.  •26,j8ec.  on  turf,  at  the  Trent  Bridge  Ground,  Notts, 
on  June  6,  1870.  A  lot  of  twaddle  was  published  by  the 
reporter  of  a  London  sporting  journal  about  the  distance 
being  correct,  but  it  is  well  known  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  in  fact  the  course  was  afterwards  praved  to  be 


about  thirty  yards  short  of  the  proper  1760  yards,  by  a  well- 
known  ex-president  of  the  Cambridge  University  A.C,  on 
whose  judgment  every  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  who  has 
been  a  valued  correspondent  of  the  same  sporting  journal 
for  some  years  past. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  distances  over  a  mile, 
since  our  best  recorded  two,  three,  and  four  mile  times  have 
always  been  above  suspicion,  as  regards  their  correctness, 
and  "  long  journeys "  are  seldom  attempted  by  amateurs ; 
whilst  in  hurdle  racing  and  walldng,  no  fair  comparisons  can 
be  made,  owing  to  the  great  variations  of  the  course  in  the 
former  case,  and  of  the  style  of  "  going  "  in  the  latter. . 

In  conclusion  we  shall  no  doubt  be  asked,  what  is  the 
remedy  for  so  much  erroneous  timing  ?  We  fearlessly  reply 
that  it  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  All  that  requires  to  be  done,  is 
for  the  leading  sporting  journals,  in  all  cases  of  minor,  pro- 
vincial, and  school  meetings,  not  attended  by  their  own 
reporters,  to  state  that  "No  reliable  times  were  taken," 
instead  of  inserting  those  furnished  by  the  committees  or 
secretaries  who  forward  the  reports. 


SHOOTIMQ. 


THE  GAKE  LAWS  OF  FOBEION  OOTHrTBIES. 

In  consideruftion  of  our  inability  to  manage  our  own  affairs, 
and  deal  with  the  question  of  game  and  its  preservation,  it 
has  been  thought  desirable  by  the  Government  to  make 
inquiries  of  its  representatives  abroad  as  to  the  view  taken 
in  other  countries  of  the  proprietorship  of  wild  animals  and 
birds,  and  how  far  the  unauthorised  pursuit  of  these  upon 
the  lands  of  the  State  or  of  private  individuals  is  considered 
an  act  of  trespass.  Accordingly,  a  circular  was  issued  from 
the  Foreign  Office  in  August  last,  demanding  a  report  upon 
the  subject  from  the  various  secretaries  of  legation.  The 
first  part  of  this  report  is  now  before  us ;  and  though  we  do 
not  see  how  the  information  may  materially  help  us  in  our  own 
difficulty — the  conditions  of  the  question,  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  other  nations  being  for  the  most  part  xlifferent  from 
oxjTB — there  are  points  Of  interest  in  the  report  for  the  British 
sportsman  abroad  to  which  it  is  our  intention  to  refer.  In 
Germany,  up  to  the  year  1848,  the  aristocratic  classes — and, 
singularly  enough,  the  clergy — ^had  almost  the  exclusive 
right  of  kUling  game,  without  reference  to  the  ownership  of 
the  land,  but  just  where  it  pleased  them  to  do  so.  But  in 
1848  a  measure  was  carried  establishing  the  principle  that 
ownership  of  the  soil  should  carry  with  it  the  exclusive  right 
to  kill  game  upon  it.  "  Vested  interests  "  were  dealt  with  in 
a  very  summary  way ;  and  those  who  had  enjoyed  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  wander  over  any  man's  laud  were  now  confined 
to  their  own,  and  forbidden  even  to  follow  the  wounded 
quarry  out  of  bounds.  But  there  was  no  restraint  upon 
tne  right  of  slaughter  in  a  man's  own  domain.  The  effect 
of  this  was,  of  course,  to  constitute  every  proprietor  of 
an  acre  of  land  a  legalised  poacher  and  pot-nunter  ut 
coery  season  of  the  year.  Game  was  being  exterminated. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  1850,  a  law  was  passed  which, 
still  recognising  the  broad  principle  of  right  of  shooting 
attached  to  ownership,  limited  its  exercise  to  holdings  of 
200  acres,  under  a  certificate,  and  re-established  the  close 


times  in  force  before  1848.  The  latest  legislation  on 
the  game  question  was  in  February,  1870.  The  200  acres 
limit,  with  the  right  to  the  proprietor  to  shoot  over  such 
inclosed  land,  still  remains,  and  the  certificate  costs  but  a  few 
shillings.  All  smaller  and  uninclosed  holdings  are  formed 
into  communal  districts,  and  let  by  the  authorities,   the 

Erofits  being  divided  among  the  proprietors.  Although 
efore  the  proprietary  right  principle  was  established  land 
owners  couid  claim  compensation  for  damage  to  crops  by 
excessive  preservation,  no  such  claim  can  now  be  preferred ; 
but  the  owner  may  scare  game  away  with  rattles,  and  deer 
and  wild  boars  with  dogs.  But  in  a  communal  shooting 
district  those  who  profit  by  the  game  can  be  compelled  to 
kill  it,  even  out  o!  season,  as  long  as  the  landowners  are 
injured  thereby ;  and,  in  case  of  neglect  to  do  so,  the  small 
proprietor  is  given  leave  to  protect  himself,  the  dead  game 
being  handed  over  to  the  lessee  of  the  shooting.  Babbits 
are  not  considered  as  game,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  may  be 
destroyed  (not  shot)  by  the  small  proprietors  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  causing  injury  to  crops,  Ac.,  whether 
such  owners  have  a  right  to  kill  game  or  not. 

That  game  is  an  important  article  of  food  appears  from 
authorised  statistics  published  in  1867,  which  give  a  produce 
of  7,7o0,4641b.  of  meat  annually,  valued  at  £146,358  -,  ui 
amount  materially  increased  by  recent  annexations  of  terri- 
tory.    Recently,  at  all  events,  poaching  in  general  was  not 
deemed  an  act  of  theft,  though  when  game  was  unlawfully 
taken  from  inclosed-  coverts  it  seems  to  have  been  so  col- 
sidered.     Ordinary  poaching  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  £15  cT 
three   months'  imprisonment,   and  poaching  in  gangs   ii 
woods,  or  during  the  fence  time,  or  with  nets,  traps,  or  snares, 
by  a  fine  of  £"30  or  six  months'  imprisonment.    Violence 
seldom  attends  poaching.    Trespass  is  punishable  only  with 
a  fine  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  damage  done,  and  it  is  not 
in  itself  a  grave  offence.     One  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  law  is  that  anyone  offering  for  sale,  or 
acting  in  any  way  as  the  medium  ror  selling  game,  whe^er 
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entire  or  ckA  vcp,  bnt  not  cooked,  fbnrteen  days  after  the 
oommenoement  of  the  fence  time,  forfeits  it,  ana  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  aboat  tbirty-fiTe  shiUinffs. 

The  Seause  periods  are :  For  cfic,  ftom  Dea  1  to  Aug.  11. 
Sble  red  and  &Uow  deer,  from  March  1  to  June  30 ;  f emaleB 
and&vns,  fircnn  Feb.  1  to  Oct.  15.  Boebucks,  from  March  1 
to  April  80 ;  does,  from  Deo.  15  to  Oct.  IS ;  roe  &wnB,  the 
whole  jear.  For  badgers,  jGrom  Dec.  1  to  Sept.  30.  For 
caperculzle  (oocks),  black  cocks,  and  pheasants  (cocks),  trom 
June  1  to  Ang.  31.  For  wild  duck,  from  Apnl  1  to  June 
SO.  For  bastards,  snipe,  swans,  and  all  other  fen  and  water 
fowl  except  eeose  and  herons,  from  May  1  to  June  30.  For 
partridges,  m>m  Dec.  1  to  Ang.  31.  For  hen  capercailzies, 
trey  hens,  hen  pheasants,  hazd  game,  qoail,  and  hares,  from 
Feb.  1  to  Aug.  31.  Partridges,  hares,  and  roe  deer  may 
nerer  be  snared.  The  young  of  the  deer  are  deemed  fawns 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year  m  which  they  were  bom.  The 
law  of  1870  does  not  apply  to  killing  game  in  inclosed  parks, 
bat  teO,img  such  game  incurs  the  penalty  above  mentioned. 
The  fines  for  killing  game  in  close  times  are  heavy,  being  as 
mach  as  six  shiUi^s  for  a  snipe  and  twelve  shiUings  ror  a 
hare,  but  the  judge  has  a  power  of  reduction.  Not  even  the 
owner  of  land  may  take  either  the  eggs  or  brood  of  game 
birds,  unless  when  laid  in  the  open,  and  then  for  the  purpose 
of  hatching ;  neither  may  plovers'  and  seagulls'  eggs  be 
taken  after  April. 

The  Bussian  authorities  would  give  no  direct  answer' 
to  the  question  whether  game  was  State  or  private  pro- 
perty; yet  it  is  clear  that  ownership  of  land  conveys  the 
exclusive  right  to  kill  game  on  it  within  the  times  defined 
as  the  shooting  seasons,  with  the  right  to  transfer  the  shoot- 
ing to  another  if  the  owner  thinks  fit.  Prom  March  13  to 
Jmy  !!•  game  may  not  be  shot  or  taken  in  any  way,  nor 
exposed  for  sale,  under  penalties  which,  however,  are  ap- 
parently not  strictly  enforced.  A  licence  is  required  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  There  is 
also  a  "  spring  shooting  season,"  from  March  13  to  May  25, 
and  a  "  summer  shooting  season,"  from  July  11,  in  all 
denartments  but  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Novgorod,  and 
PsKoff,  where  it  begins  on  July  27,  to  wlmt  date  the  report 
does  not  state.  This  shooting  in  close  time  is  not  per- 
missible to  anyone  without  a  special  Uceuce,  costing  fifteen 
nmbles,  and  leave  from  the  Crown  to  shoot  over  State  lands ; 
bat  game  killed  in  the  spi-ing  shooting  season  may  not  be 
offered  for  sale,  and  nothing  may  be  killed  then  but  black-  . 
cock  and  capercailzie  (males  when  calling),  woodcocks,  and 
waterfowl  (except  snipe).  Deer  shooting  is  allowed  from 
Nov.  13  to  Feb.  13.  The  informer  receives  one-third  of  the 
fine  inflicted  for  breach  of  the  law  of  shooting  and  selling 
game.  It  is  forbidden  to  take  the  eggs  of  all  birds  except 
Birds  of  prey. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  game  laws  are  well  defined 
and  simple  enough.  Landowners  may  kill  game  on  their 
own  land,  and  also  tenants  by  agreement,  apparently  at  any 
waaon.  On  the  uninclosed  and  State  lands  the  shooting  is 
free,  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — Elk  mav  be  kiOed 
from  Aug.  10  to  Oct.  1,  but  only  then  with  royal  consent; 
beaver  from  July  1  to  Nov.  1 ;  partridge  and  grouse  from 
Sept  1  to  Nov.  1 ;  swans,  wild-ducks,  eider-ducks,  and 
woodcocks,  from  July  10  to  March  16 ;  deer,  reindeer,  caper- 
cailzie, hares,  black  cock,  hazel  hen,  and  ptarmigan,  fW)m 
Angost  10  to  March  15.  These  are  the  seasons  established 
by  the  law  of  1859,  wherein  it  is  lawful  to  kill  game  on 
nnindosed  or  unsurveyed  lands,  bnt  the  times  are  subject 
to  local  modifications  of  considerable  extent,  the  habits  of 
game  being  very  different  over  an  extent  of  some  15deg.  of 
btitade.  Game,  then,  may  be  killed  and  sold  at  any  time 
by  landowners  or  holders.  A  penalty  is  inflicted  for  shoot- 
ing or  hunting  without  leave  upon  land  belonging  to  another 
—the  game  is  forfeited,  and  two-thirds  of  the  fine  paid  to 
the  informer.  No  licence  or  gun  tax  is  p^able  in  any  case. 
'The  law  of  trespass  regards  chiefly  the  ^mage  done,  and 
lights  of  way  are  numerous  and  jealously  guarded. 

*  The  Nsw  style  ie  latendsd  by  theee  Ogaiee  Umughoat. 
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In  the  Netherlands  game  is  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
production  of  the  land,  as  trees  are  of  the  soil  and  fish  of 
the  waters,  and  the  right  of  engaging  in  every  kind  of 
sport  is  attached  to  ownership  of  the  soil.  The  game  on 
private  land  is  private  property,  and  that  on  State  land  the 
property  of  the  State ;  and  eveiy  individual  may  dispose  of 
Ids  right  temporarily,  though  where  the  right  has  been 
dUonated,  by  written  covenant  even,  it  has  not  been  held  to 
bar  the  right  to  shoot  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  The 
report  does  not  give  us  the  dose  tunes.  Shooting  at  night 
or  on  Sunday,  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  when  the 
land  is  flooded,  and  game  is  only  found  on  its  resting  places,  is 
forbidden.  Netting  and  trapping,  and  such  modes  of  captor^ 
are  almost  entirely  forbidden  in  any  case.  The  number  of 
dogs  crowed  for  coursing  hares  in  any  one  field,  and  the 
number  of  game  to  be  killed  in  any  one  battue,  is  limited. 
Penalties  are  attached  to  the  transport  or  sale  of  game  or 
their  eegs  during  close  time;  and  even  imported  game 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  port  of  entry  wimout  a  certifi- 
cate of  its  foreign  origin.  Officers  have  the  right  of  entry 
upon  private  Iwds.  A  licence  is  necessary  even  for  those 
wno  shoot  over  their  own  land,  but  as  in  our  "  Gun  License 
Act,"  not  in  the  "  cartilage "  indosure  or  pleasure  grounds 
bounded  by  a  fence,  wall,  or  canaL  IJuauthorised  persons 
are  forbidden  to  wander  in  fields,  &c.,  away  from  public 
roads  with  an^  implements  of  sports,  or  nets,  or  traps.  The 
holder  of  a  hcence  must,  if  his  dogs  follow  game  within 
another's  boundary,  lay  down  his  gun  and  bring  them  back. 
Sural  and  communal  police,  and  officers  of  revenue  are 
made  practically  guardians  of  the  «une  laws,  and  have  the 
right  to  see  the  certificate,  arrest  offenders  where  necessary, 
and  enter  upon  all  lands  except  the  "  curtilage  "  of  a  dwel- 
ling-house. -Trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  is  punished  by 
line  or  imprisonment,  and  confiscation  of  implements,  and 
ordinary  trespass  is  only  recognised  as  far  as  mjury  is  done 
to  crops.  We  have  not  space  to  criticise  these  reports,  but 
we  may  remark  that  they  are  for  from  perfect  either  as 
regards  the  nature  or  arrangement  of  the  information  con- 
tamed  in  them. 

Bepublioanism  does  not  in  America  prevent  the  preserva- 
tion of  game:  on  the  contrary,  she  is  ahead  of  us  in  some 
respects,  and  has  no  idea  of  giving  up  game  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  exterminators.  There  is  no  universal  game 
law,  but  enactments  have  been  passed  by  twenty-nine  out  of 
thirty-seven  States  with  the  object  of  preservation,  and  in 
all  trespass  is  contemplated,  but  practically  only  as  far  as 
mischi^  is  done ;  bat  m  some  States  malicious  trespass  is 
severely  punished ;  and  in  some  cases  the  owner  of  land 
acts  as  nis  own  police.  Trespass,  specially  as  coimected  with 
game,  does  not  appear  generally  to  be  a  distinct  oSenoe  or 
punishable  by  any  heavier  penalty.  Though  the  State 
Mvours  preservation,  it  does  so  with  reg^ard  to  the  public 
good,  and  not  with  any  view  to  its  own  proprietorship  in 
game ;  but  in  several  States  (as  in  New  York),  the  proprie- 
torship in  game  of  the  owner  or  occupier  is  recognised  by 
the  inniction  of  a  heavy  penalty,  and  eompmisaMon  for  gamut 
killed,  on  the  trespasser  in  pursuit  of  it ;  and  both  in  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia  and  Pensylvania,  there  is  a  direct  con- 
nection between  the  act  of  trespass  and  the  game  killed. 
No  game  certificate  is  required  anywhere,  shootmg  on  Sun- 
days is  forbidden,  and  control  over  the  close  season  is  gained 
bv  making  the  possession  of  game  then  primd  faeie  evidence 
of  an  ille^  act.  By  the  Game  Law  of  the  Ist  of  June,  1869, 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  moose  and  deer  are  protected  for 
five  ^ears  after  its  passing  in  Queen's  and  Suffolk  counties, 
and  m  the  rest  of  tue  St^  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the 
end  of  December.  Pinnated  grouse  are  protected  for  ten 
years,  and  ruffed  grouse,  quaU,  and  Virginia  partridge  for 
two  years  in  certain  counties.  Wild  fowl  are  protected  at 
seasons  varying  with  locality,  and  may  be  killed  only  with 
the  shoulder  gun  in  aUplaces  except  Long  Island  Sound  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Birds  of  prey  and  song  birds,  as  well 
as  their  nests,  are  protected  from  August  to  December.  Fish 
are  protected  against  wilful  ii\jury  by  drugging  the  water, 
&o.,  and  every  dam  must  be  provided  wim  a  proper  fish 
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wftj.  Trout  are  protected  from  March  to  Deeetnfcer,  atid 
may  only  be  taken  with  the  rod  and  line,  and  ealnum  aad 
lake-trout  from  November  to  February.  A  fine  of  five  dollarB 
is  infficted  for  possession  of  eadi  fish  taken  illegally.  "  All 
penalties  hnposed  under  this  Aot  nwy  be  s-eoovered  with 
costs  of  Buit  by  any  person,"  &a 

Throaghont  the  Swias  Confederation  game  is  universally 
lecognised  ae  titte  property  of  tilie  State,  and  let  by  it  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  public  auction ;  the  lessee,  on  damage  to 
crops  being  prove(C  is  obliged  to  remedy  the  evil.  Game  is 
plentiful  in  Aargau;  but,  aa  might  be  expected,  soaroe 
everywhere  else.  A  liooioe  is  necessary  in  most  cantcois, 
and  in  some  must  be  produced  on  demand  of  any  other 
licKice  holder,  as  well  as  police  officers.  The  ordinary 
shooting  season  begins  on  the  1st  of  SeptMuber,  and  encb 
<m  the  last  day  of  jDecember,  but  in  some  cantons  not  till 
the  1st  of  October.  Snipe,  woodcock,  and  othw  birds  of 
passage  may  be  killed  &om  the  1st  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  ApriL  Wild  fowl  may  be  shot  from  the  15th  of  April  to 
the  Ist  of  SM)tember,  and  deer  the  whole  of  September 
and  October ;  out  it  is  contemplated  giving  this  description 
of  game  a  close  time  of  some  years  to  come.  Vermin  may 
be  killed  by  landowners,  &c.,  at  any  time,  hares  not  included. 
Singing  birds,  and  those  useful  in  agriculture,  are  strictly 
protected  at  all  times.  No  hcence  hmder  may  shoot  in  any 
mclosed  land,  nor  in  fields  where  the  crops  stand,  not 
belonging  to  himself,  and  is  liable  for  ordinary  damages. 
Finee  vary  from  2  to  500  frauos,  and  in  default  impriaon- 
ment,  for  any  violation  of  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
State  with  regard  to  game. 

The  Danish  game  laws  are  exceptional,  for  the  animals 
which  are  the  subject  of  le^lation  elsewhere  are  here 
scarce.  Everyone  has  a  prima  faeie  right  to  shoot,  tn^,  or 
kill  game  on  his  own  land  either  as  owner  or  tenant,  or  to 
let  it,  and  no  licence  is  required.  Eveiy  proprietor  has  a 
practical  right  to  act  as  his  own  police,  stop  a  suspected 
poacher  and  seize  his  guns,  d<^s,  ao. ;  the  game  is  seized 
and  a  fine  inflicted  for  each  head ;  but  both  trials  for  poach- 
ing and  under  the  game  laws  are  very  rare,  as  there  is  Uttle 
game,  and  acts  of  violenoe  are  almost  unknown.  The  fence 
times  are :  for  deer  and  hares,  from  the  1st  d  March  to  the 
12th  of  September ;  for  partridges,  from  the  Ist  of  February 
to  the  12th  of  September ;  for  block-game  and  snipe,  from 
the  1st  of  February  to  the  1st  of  August.  Cases  oi  simple 
trespass  are  not  provided  for. 

Tae  Spanish  laws  relating  to  the  preservation  of  (^me 
are  in  a  very  disjointed  condition.  In  twenty-one  provmces 
it  is  forbidden  to  shoot  or  hunt  on  any  ground  not  private 
property  of  the  individual,  between  the  1st  of  April  and  the 
1st  of  September ;  and  in  the  remaining  between  the  1st  of 
May  and  the  Ist  of  August,  and  when  the  snow  hes  upon 
the  ground.  All  game  on  inclosed  land,  or  prc^rly  marked 
by  boundaries,  belongs  to  the  proprietor  solely.  The  autho- 
rities con  give  leave  to  shoot  ov»  State  or  oommunal  lands. 
Any  game  falling  into  private  property  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  it,  not  the  shooter.  Although  tn^s,  nets,  decoys, 
snares,  &e.,  are  forbidden,  and  persons  using  firearms  with- 
out a  lioenoe,  or  trespassing  on  inclosed  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishing  or  shooting,  are  liable  te  a  fine,  these  taws 


ane  purely  tbeor«tioal ;  and  shooting,  trapping,  and  general 
destructiQa  «f  game  go  on  all  over  the  country  at  all 
seasons. 

It  is  difficult  ibr  as  nnder  tb«  drcumstances  to  get  any 
consolation  or  learn  anything  from  Spain.  In  ^rtugat 
things  are  little  better — possibly  worse.  The  law  seems' 
rather  to  contemplate  damage  to  property  than  protection  of 
gome.  A  licence  to  shoot  is  necessary,  and  apphes  equally  to 
nrearms  for  any  purpose.  There  ate  close  months  (not 
named  in  the  r^ort),  during  which  also  the  nests  of  gome 
are  protected.  Every  licensed  person,  without  distinction,  is 
allowed  to  kill  gwne,  subject  to  the  regulations,  on  his  own 
property,  on  public  land,  and  that  belonging  to  ooiporationB, 
on  nninclosed  and  uncultivated  private  l^d,  and  on  open 
ground  planted  with  fruit  trees  alter  the  crop  is  gathered. 
Game  belongs  to  the  sportsman  who  kills  it,  and  if  it  fall  in 
an  inclosure  he  may  demand  it  of  the  proprietor,  but  may 
not  follow  it;  and  is  subject  to  certain  penalties  for  entering 
inclosed  land  for  sporting  purposes,  and  to  pay  for  damage 
done.  It  is  grati^dng  to  know  that  an  "  amendment "  of 
the  game  laws  is  contemplated.  No  finer  country  exists 
than  the  Peninsula  for  its  preservation. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  we  had  reached  \ha 
lowest  possible  point  in  some  of  the  instances  before  us ;  bat 
the  state  of  Persia  and  Turkey  goes  beyond  everything  an 
Englishman  can  realise.  In  Persia  there  are  neither  i&m 
nor  oustonu  for  the  preservation  of  game  or  the  prevention 
of  trespass.  The  Shah  can  decree  a  preserve  anywhere,  and 
has  such  a  one  near  his  capital,  where  the  most  timid  game 
is  found,  though  there  is  neither  fur  nor  feather  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  preserve  is  protected  by  punishments  as 
severe  as  any  inflicted  by  William  the  NcxTnan.  For  the 
rest,  everyone  can  destroy  game  when  and  where  he  pleaaes, 
except  that  he  may  not  enter  a  walled  garden.  The  Koran 
has  delivered  up  to  destruction  all  animals  fera  nataroB 
which  are  not  unclean. 

In  Turkey  there  is  no  preservation  beyond  certain  police 
regulations  prohibiting  the  killing  of  game,  except  from 
August  to  March  inclusive,  but  these  are  not  enforced  in 
the  provinces.  By  virtue  of  a  licence  a  tacit  right  is 
acquired  to  shoot  on  any  land,  private  or  publia  There  is 
no  connection  between  game  and  trespass. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  in  the  Beports  furnished  by 
the  Secretaries  of  Legation ;  they  are  far  from  complete, 
and,  in  some  instances,  very  loosely  put  together.  We 
cannot  extract  much  oonifort  irom.  them.  It  may,  however, 
be  remarked,  for  the  edification  of  Abolitionists  among  us, 
that  there  is  an  apparent  proportion  between  the  strict- 
ness with  which  game  is  preserved  by  a  nation,  and  the 
amount  of  civil  Uberty  enjoyed.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
real;  but  we  believe  the  pursuits  connected  with  game  pre- 
ser^Uion  in  England  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
character  of  what  must  be  deemed  a  large  repretentative 
class  to  whom  we  owe  no  little  part  of  whatever  national 
v^our  may  belong  to  us.  We  see  also  that  Bepnblicanism 
is  not  at  variance  with  a  more  stringent  preservation  in 
some  cases  than  we  have  been  able  to  effect. 

The  second  part  of  the  Beports  will  be  noticed  when 
published. 
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oir  THE  TRAnmro  or  the  Hoimro  fioeoh 
(u  naaom  yotaoius). 

bt  w.  b.  teqetmeibr. 

Thi  performaaoes  and  ases  of  the  Homing  Pigeons  during 
the  late  war  between  France  and  Fmsaia  have  directed  pub- 
lic attention  to  these  birds,  and  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  anxious  to  ke^  and  train  them,  but  are  ignorant  of  the 
best  methods  of  so  doing,  or  even  of  the  right  class  of  birds 
to  select,  or  the  mode  of  obtaining  them. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  indicate  the  birds  that  should 
be  selected,  how  and  where  they  should  be  obtained,  the  best 
method  of  managing  them,  Emd  the  mode  of  training  the 
young  birds  so  as  to  perform  the  enormous  journeys  that 
characterise  the  Belgian  voytM^urs. 

Firstly,  let  me  state  what  these  birds  are  not.  Unfortu- 
ately,  the  general  name  by  which  they  are  known  in  this 
country  has  led  the  public  who  are  not  ranciers  into  the  most 
unfortunate  confusion.  The  title  Garrier  has  been  used  to 
signify  two  totally  distinct  breeds.  The  English  Carrier  that 
is  exhibited  at  our  pigeon  shows  is  simply  a  &ncy  breed, 
characterised  by  an  exceedingly  long  beak,  straight,  narrow 
skull,  and  a  large  development  of  naked  skin  or  wattle  on 
the  beak  and  round  the  eye,  as  shown  in  the  acconrpanying 
engraving.  These  birds,  like  fancy  flowers,  are  bred  up  to  a 
certain  standard,  and  are  valued  yiet  in  proportion  as  they 
approach  closely  to  it.  As  homing  birds  they  are  perfectly 
valueless,  and  are  never  used  for  tie  purpose ;  as  fancy  birds 
the  best  specimens  possess  an  exceedingly  high  value,  £20 
being  no  nnnsoal  price  for  a  carrier  sufficiently  good  in  its 
properties  to  stand  a  &ir  chance  of  winning  a  prize  at  any 
of  our  principal  pigeon  shows.  By  the  public  at  large  any 
homing  bird  is  called  a  carrier  pigeon,  and  a  great  amount 
of  oonftiBion  has  arisen  from  the  high-class  &ncy  breed  and 
the  homing  birds  being  both  included  under  one  title. 

In  Tin  gland,  before  tiie  introduction  of  the  Belgian  birds, 
many  of  our  own  native  bireeds  were  flown  considerable  dis- 
tances. The  old  English  Dragon  was  one  of  these.  It  could 
be  readily  trained  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and,  with  care,  to 
a  greater  distance.  The  common  flying  Tumblers  were  also 
wed,  as  were  crosses  between  these  two  varieties,  which 
were  known  as  Skinnums.  But  all  these  breeds  have  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  true  Belgian  birds,  or,  as  they 
ware  originally  termed  in  this  country,  Antwerps,  having 
been  first  introduced  into  England  from  that  city.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  in  Belgium,  where  every 
town  possesses  pigeon-flying  societies,  these  birds  are  not 
tenned  Antwerps.  They  are  there  known  as  les  pigeons  voya- 
genrt.  The  name  of  Antwerp  is  also  an  unfortunate  one,  as 
there  is  a  show  or  fiincy  breed  in  this  country  which  is 
known  by  that  name,  and,  being  bred  for  certain  colours  and 
form,  is  of  small  value  for  flying  purposes.* 

The  voyageurs  or  homing  biras  now  employed  in  Belgium 
are  the  result  of  crossing  several  very  distinct  strains, 
and  the  character  of  the  breed  varies  considerably  in 
different  locaUties,  and  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
different  fimciers.  Originally  most  of  the  birds  were  of 
the  type  known  as  the  Smerle,  which  is  most  accurately 
portrayed  in  the  annexed  drawing  by  Mr  L.  Wells.  This 
Dreed  was  by  some  fonciers  crossed  with  the  Cumulet,  a 

*  Than  dioir  Antwsrpa  >n  flgarad  uid  Oetorlbed  in  the  lint  Tohmie  ot  ths 


▼ery  high-flying  breed,  which  would  remain  on  the  wing 
for  hours,  like  our  Birmingham  BoUmv,  but  which,  like 
them,  possessed  scarcely  any  homing  property.  Agaon,  to 
give  greater  size  and  strength  to  the  Dirds,  they  were  by 
some  crossed  with  the  English  Dragons,  or  bae-cmglais,  and 
the  birds  so  produced  were  called  demi-hecs.  These  ag^^t 
bred  back  to  the  original  strain,  yielded  qitart-becs.  Then 
again,  in  making  the  annual  selection  of  their  breeding 
stock,  the  Belgian  colombophilei  have  always  retained  the 
birds  which  have  proved  the  best  voyageitrs,  irrespective  of 
form  and  colour,  so  that  no  one  description  would  be  applio- 
aUe  to  the  birds  now  employed.  They  have,  however,  many 
points  in  common.  All  have  capacious  skulls,  indicative  of 
g^reat  intelligence.  The  muscles  of  the  chest  are  most 
powerftil,  the  wings  well  developed,  and  the  flight-feathers 
broad  and  overlapping  to  a  degree  found  m  no  otner  pigeon. 
By  care  in  the  selection  of  their  stock,  the  Belgians  have 
developed  the  intelligence  and  power  of  flight  of  these  birds 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Baoes  of  many  hundred  miles 
are  of  weekly  occurrence  during  the  season.  Yery  many 
matches  or  eoTtcov/rs  are  flown  annually  Seom.  the  south  of 
France,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  and  raoes  have  even  been 
flown  fk>m  Bome,  900  miles  from  Belgium. 

The  mode  in  which  the  birds  are  trained  is  very  simple. 
The  young  birds,  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  on  the  wmg, 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  fly  roand  and  know  the 
locality,  are  taken  a  short  distanoe,  varying,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  owner,  from  oae  mile  to  five.  The 
birds,  if  of  good  breed,  do  not  alight,  bat  rise  in  the  air 
circling  round  about  until  they  descry  their  home,  or  catcdi 
sight,  from  their  elevated  position,  of  some  objects  near 
home  with  which  they  are  fiuniliar.  If  their  first  flight  is  on 
a  foggy  day,  the  birds  are  very  likely  to  be  lost.  My  own 
practice  is  to  take  my  birds  about  a  nule  for  their  flrst  flight, 
then  two,  and  then  four,  in  the  same  direction;  having 
accomplished  this  distance,  they  then  are  tossed  seven  mr 
eight,  after  which  they  are  worked  up  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  by  increase  of  five  to  seven  miles,  and  then  up  to 
sixty  by  distances  of  ten  or  a  dozen  miles.  This  is  careM 
training,  and  may  be  followed  when  it  is  desired  not  to  lose 
any  birds.  But  many  amateurs  who  possess  large  flights 
train  them  much  more  severely.  I  have  now  some  birds 
bred  by  a  gentleman  who,  having  flown  his  young  birds  five 
miles  two  or  three  times,  sends  them  away  forty  miles.  He 
necessarily  loses  a  good  manv;  but,  as  he  weeds  out  the 
worst  and  retains  only  the  best,  he  has  raised  by  this 
method,  pursued  a  long  series  of  years,  a  flight  <^  wonder- 
folly  good  birds. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  birds  of  current  year  dionld  be 
flown  much  over  sixty  or  eighty  miles.  In  the  long-distance 
Belgian  eoncoiura  old  birds  are  always  employed,  and  are 
re-trained  to  a  certain  extent  each  season.  It  is  found  by 
experience  that '  this  is  requisite.  A  bird  may  have  won  a 
prize  in  a  race  from  the  south  of  France  last  season,  never- 
theless this  year  it  would  have  no  chance  in  a  eoneourt  unless 
trained  again ;  but  the  stages  may  be  of  great  length — the 
first  forty  or  fif^  miles,  the  second  one  hundred,  the  third 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  so  on,  increasing  by  stdU  greater 
steps. 

A  great  deal  is  written  about  birds  flying  home  by 
instinct,  bat  every  oolombophUe  knows  that,  unless  a  bird 
recognises  its  road,  it  flies  round  aboat  until  it  peroeivea 
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Bome  fr-TTiiliftr  object.  In  an  intereeting  experimental  flk;ht 
recently  made  by  Mr  Sutherland,  of  Combe,  near  Croydon, 
nine  birds  of  last  season,  none  of  which  had  been  flown 
further  north  than  Londijn,  were  taken  to  Northampton, 
sixty-five  miles  further;  of  the  nine  only  three  returned, 
and  they  were  about  twenty  hours  performing  the  distance 
of  eighty  miles.  The  next  week  two  were  tossed  again,  and 
they  reached  home  in  two  hours.  The  birds  thiftt  returned 
wero  bred  firom  well-known  stock ;  those  that  were  lost  were 
bred  from  Belgian  birds  bought  at  London  dealers'.  This 
season  I  have  Seen  nutVing  some  obserrations  on  this  point. 
I  took  three  young  birds  for  their  first  flight  to  Highgjate, 
one  mile  and  a  half ;  they  rose  well,  but  flew  round  for  eight 
minutes  before  starting  for  home.  The  next  day  the  same 
birds  were  liberated  at  the  same  place,  and  they  flew  round 
lour  minutes.  Two  or  three  days  after,  they  were  flown 
three  miles  farther,  but  in  the  same  direction,  and  they  at 
once  started  straight  for  home.  The  following  week  they 
were  libwated  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  where  they  rose,  and 
making  a  half  torn  saw  their  way,  and  came  straight 
home. 

It  maybe  said  that  birds  cannot  see  four  or  five  hundred 
miles.  This  is  perfectly  true ;  but  the  best  birds  will  not 
return  home  four  hundred  miles  except  by  accident,  imless 
they  know  the  road.  Some  time  since,  a  coneours  took  place 
from  B«me  to  Belgium,  nine  hundred  miles.  All  the  birds 
entered  had  flown  from  the  south  of  Frano^flve  hundred 
nules — and  many  had  performed  this  journey  in  one  day,  the 
remainder  returning  on  the  following  morning.  Of  the 
eighty  birds  liberate  at  Bome— four  hundred  mflee  fUrther 
— not  one  reached  Belgium  for  a  fortnight,  and  not  more 
than  a  dozen  ever  returned  at  alL 

This  quite  disposes  of  the  question  of  their  flyinjg  home  by 
instinct;  for  if  birds  can  fly  by  instinct  500  miles  in  one  day, 
they  Biu<dT  would  not  require  fourteen  to  fly  400  miles 
fhrther.  But  the  fact  was  that  the  birds  had  not  been 
trained  further  than  the  south  of  France,  the  remainder  of 
the  country  over  which  they  had  to  pass  was  new  to  them, 
and  they  new  about  in  all  directions  in  search  of  known 
landmarks,  which  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  ever 
succeeded  in  discovermg. 

I  now  have  to  come  to  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a 
stock  of  these  birds.  The  most  desirable  plan  undoubtedly 
is  to  procure  young  birds  from  a  well-known  strain ;  these 
should  be  ti^en  as  soon  as  they  can  feed  themselves  and 
placed  in  their  new  location.  As  they  gain  strength  and  fly 
round,  they  may  be  trained  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
hatched  in  the  puioe.  A  second  plan  is  to  procure  old  birds 
and  breed  from  them ;  but,  from  their  indomitable  love  of 
home,  they  must  be  kept  shut  up  in  a  larg^e  roomy  aviary 
or  loft,  or  else  prevented  from  flying  by  stripping  the  vane 
off  six  or  seven  feathers  of  one  wing.  They  may  then  be 
turned  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  days  will  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  mutilation  as  to  be  able  to  flutter  up 
to  the  top  of  a  low  house.  In  this  condition  they  breed  very 
well,  but  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  cats.  At  the  present 
season  of  the  year  good  old  birds  ore  hardly  to  be  obtained; 
amateurs  will  not  part  with  their  breeding  stock.  I  have  . 
just  returned  from  an  excursion  to  the  chief  Belgian  towns, 
and  find  it  quite  impossible  to  purchase  even  a  few  first-rate 
birds.  One  amateur  refused  £7  for  a  single  pair,  and  £12 
fbr  two  pairs  of  birds  that  had  been  sucoessful  in  the  long- 
distance eoncourt,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  to  present 
me  wiUi  a  dozen  of  his  young  brood  later  on  in  the  season. 
But,  as  the  racee  in  Belgium  are  for  very  large  sums  no 
eolomhophUe  will  sell  his  best  old  birds  that  he  ma  reserved 
for  breeding  and  racing.  At  the  later  part  of  the  season, 
when  many  races  are  flown,  a  large  number  of  the  stray 
birds  are  caught,  and  many  find  their  way  to  the  London 
pigeon  dealers  who  supply  the  gun  clubs ;  they  also  get  the 
surplus  stock  when  the  owners  weed  out  their  worst  birds. 
By  chance  some  very  good  birds  may  be  bought  in  this  way 
of  the  dealers;  but  it  is  of  course  a  matter  of  accident,  and 
birds  may  be  kept  all  the  winter  that  will  only  breed  useless 
stock  in  the  spnng. 


Homing  birds  require  no  particular  management;  they 
make  their  own  nests,  and  rear  their  young  with  great  cara 
I  much  prefer  giving  them  nest-pans,  as  these  eukble  the 
nests  to  De  kept  clean.  When  the  young  are  about  ten  days 
old  thOT  should  be  shifted  into  a  clean  pan,  with  sawdust* 
to  whicn  two  or  three  drops  of  benzine  have  been  added ;  this 
at  onoe  expels  the  vermin  that  are  sometimes  so  desfarootive 
to  young  pigeons,  especially  in  the  hot  wei^er. 

Their  food  should  ocosist  principally  of  small  tick  beans, 
with  a  small  amount  of  tares,  peas,  and  Indian  com  for  a 
change.  Above  all,  clean  water  should  be  constantly  sup- 
plied, and  it  should  be  so  placed  that  the  pigeons  cannot 
dirt  in  it.  If  confined  to  the  loft,  some  old  mortar,  mixed 
with  a  little  salt,  should  be  supplied.  The  loft  itself  should 
be  kept  very  cl«^ii,  and  lime- washed  onoe  or  twice  a  year ; 
if  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  are  added  to  the  lime-wash, 
the  whole  dt  the  vermin  present  are  destroyed.  Shoold  a 
lai^  number  of  birds  be  kept,  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  suppUed  with  a  sufficient -number  of  spare  nesting 
places  to  prevent  fighting.  There  should  also  be  plenty 
(d  perches.  Byfiv  uie  best  are  those  represented  in  the 
twrn  ^^  engraving.    In  construction  they 

|F— Q^  are  cheu>  and  simple  ;    a  stout 

/      y'"^.  '**^  capable  of  being  fixed  against 

/      yS.     ^k         or  suspended  to  a  wall  has  pro- 
/      J         \__^_V    j*'**'*8  fro™  it  a  number  of  square 
^      f  *    perches,  each  about  four  inches  in 

length.  On  these  the  pigeons 
roost,  and,  as  the  perches  are 
short,  there  is  only  room  for  one 
bird,  so  that  fighting  is  impos- 
sible. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  birds 
fbuling  on  those  perched  below, 
two  obliane  wings  are  let  into 
each  percu;  these  effectually  pre- 
serve the  bird  underneath  &om 
being  scnled,  and,  being  oblique, 
they  do  not  allow  any  foothold  by 
which  a  would-be  intruder  could 
gain  an  advantage.  A  few  of 
'  these  placed  against  the  walls  of 
the  lort  are  very  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  the  inhabitants.  A  strong 
bird  often  persecutes  most  unre- 
lentinglya  weaker  one  of  the  same 
sex,  and  under  the  ordinary  ar- 
rangements the  poor  victim  does 
not  know  where  to  fl  v  for  peace ; 
but  where  these  perches  are  pre- 
sent they  furnish  harbours  of 
refuge ;  the  bird  flies  on  one  and 
trims  his  plumes,  despite  of  his  pursuer.  From  our  own 
experience  of  their  value,  we  can  slnrongly  recommend  them, 
as,  with  these  perches,  a  very  considerable  number  of  birds 
can  be  kept  in  a  comparatively  small  room. 

In  consequence  of  the  war,  the  Belgians  were  unable  last 
year  to  send  their  birds  to  the  south  of  France,  and  they  flew 
many  racee  from  England,  the  pigeons  being  brought  over 
in  the  Ostend  and  Dover  boats,  l^e  proposed  estabEshment 
of  a  eoneourg  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  Belgium  in  June 
will  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  "  fBjxov"  in  this  country,  and 
many  will  £>nbtless  become  eoUmibophUeg.  In  Belgium  it  is 
the  national  pastime.  There  are  hundreds  of  societies,  thou- 
sands of  amateurs,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pigeons.  At  the  great  national  races,  which  are  open  to  the 
entire  kingdom,  the  first  prizes  are  given  by  the  King  and 
the  Comte  de  Flandre,  and  not  unfrequently  nearly  2000 
birds  will  compete  for  prizes  amounting  to  many  hundreds 
of  pounds. 

Becreation  of  some  kind  is  necessary  for  everyone,  and  I 
know  of  no  more  interesting  pursuit  than  pigeon-flying. 
The  English  fyncy  for  anim^  would  be  more  Deneflci^^ 
directed  to  pigeons  and  their  races  than  if  concentrated  apom 
horse-racing,  ratting,  pr  even  cock-fighting. 
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LASCH  FLAirrATIONa 

husB  sunASLE  lOB  PuBTDia — Abkangbiont  with  Tenant 

— Fbhcino. 
Tee  laroh  likes  a  dry  soil,  a  north  aspect,  and  shelter  from 
the  prevailing  wind.  A  hot  burning  oank,  with  due  south 
aspect  and  groimd  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  the  westerly 
winds,  are  certainly  to  oe  avoided  if  possible ;  wet  swampy 
gronnd  is  still  more  unsuitable.  The  hill  sides  immediately 
above  the  inclosed  ground,  and  the  rough  fields  covered  with 
gorse  and  fern,  known  in  Wales  as  "  coedcaes,"  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  Wch,  and  on  nearly  every  farm  some  piece  of 
land  of  this  kind  can  be  found.  When  planting  with  a  view 
to  profit,  it  is  desirable  to  plant  as  large  a  piece  of  ground  as 
can  well  be  spared  icom  the  farm.  Narrow  strips,  though 
useful  for  shelter,  and  ornamental,  must  not  be  selected, 
their  acreage  being  small,  and  the  length  of  fence  to  inclose 
them  necessarily  great. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  situation,  the  next  step  will  be  to 
arrange  with  the  tenant  what  allowance  shall  be  made  to  him 
for  loss  of  pasturac^.  EJiowing  the  rent  of  the  farm  and  the 
rent  per  acre,  and  having  ascertained  either  firom  a  map  or 
with  your  measuring  chain  the  acreage  of  the  land  proposed 
to  be  planted,  an  arrangement  with  the  tenant  is  seldom 
difiScolt  to  effect.  He  is  entitled  to  a  fair  deduction  acoord- 
ing^to  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  ground,  and  should  be 
given  it  Of  course,  when  caK  or  larch  woods  that  have  been 
cut  down  are  replanted,  no  arrangement  of  this  Idnd  is 
necessary. 

Possession  of  tiie  land  being  obtained,  it  wiU  be  advis- 
able,  preparatoiy  to  the  planting  season,  and  early  in 
October — when  the  days  are  long,  and  generally  fine — ^to 
send  a  gong  of  four  men  to  make  the  fences,  dear  tne  aroond 
ttom  bushes  and  brambles,  and  open  waterooorses,  One  of 
these  men  should  be  experienced  in  work  of  this  description, 
and  nsoally  receives  15s.  to  16s.  a  week.  The  under  men 
are  simply  strong,  handy  labourers,  and  are  generally 
engaged  for  14s.  a  week.  If  sent  to  work  &om  a  distance,  it 
is  customary  to  pay  their  lodging  and  railway  fares. 

The  best  and  cheapest  fence  is  that  formed  of  wire  strained 
on  wooden  uprights.  Having  marked  out  the  line  which  it 
is  to  take — as  straight  as  possible — ^the  first  part  of  the  work 
is  to  prepare  the  posts.  Some  proprietors  have  the  fore- 
thought to  fell  the  oslIl  poles  in  the  previous  barking  season. 
If  tms  has  not  been  done,  yoar  men  will  proceed  to  the 
neighbouring  oak  copse  or  larch  wood  on  your  property,  and 
fell  what  trees  are  required  for  the  straining-posts  and  mter- 
mediate  standards.  The  butts  of  the  larger  trees  are  cut  off 
in  lengths  for  straining-posts,  and  those  of  the  smaller  trees, 
and  tixe  tops  of  all,  are  split  into  two  or  more  parts  for  stan- 
dards. Your  tenant,  at  a  fixed  charge  per  day  of  Ss.  or  9s. 
for  a  pair  of  horses,  hauls  them  along  the  line  of  fence,  and 
some  of  your  men  commence  squaring  the  larg^  posts, 
while  others  are  digging  the  holes.  The  straining-poets  are 
placed  at  intervals  of  150  to  200  yards,  and  the  standards  of 
3  yards  from  centre  to  centre.  All  must  be  firmly  fixed ;  the 
straining-posts  sunk  deep  in  the  ground  and  well  spurred, 
and  the  standards  driven  with  beetles  into  the  solid  ground. 
Here  and  there,  too,  at  every  curve  it  will  be  neoessarv  to 
spur  the  standards,  or  to  place  stronger  posts  throuj^h  which 
Hie  wires  may  run.  When  the  first  length  of  wire  is  fixed — 
and  not  until  then — the  men  may  commence  the  ditch  on 
the  outer  side,  throwimr  the  soil  and  placing  the  tuif  to 
form  a  low  firm  bank  beneath  the  bottom  wire.  With  a 
bank  15in.  high,  six  wires,  placed  at  proper  intervals,  will 
form  a  sufficient  fence ;  tf  2ft.  to  2ffc.  6m.,  five  wires  only  are 
required.  Much  wiU,  however,  depend  upon  whether  the 
fence  is  made  against  a  bank  or  rise  of  ground,  or  is  favoured 
by  it,  or  on  the  level.  The  embankment  must  be  lowered  or 
raised,  the  number  of  wires  decreased  or  increased  to  suit 
the  configuration  of  ground. 

There  are  three  sizes  of  wire  used,  Nos.  4, 5,  and  6.  No.  4 
is  very  strong,  and  therefore  expensive.  No.  6  is  somewhat 
light  and  weak,  though,  being  cheaper,  it  is  verv  commonly 
QMd.    I  prdEer  the  intermediate  siae.  No.  5,  and  have  found 


it  unequalled  for  durability  and  cheapness.  The  wire  may 
be  procured  from  any  ironmonger,  or  straight  from  the  manu- 
facturers at  £10  per  ton.  It  will  be  advisable  to  give  the 
order  in  good  time,  and  to  obtain  from  the  railway  company 
a  special  rate  for  carria^.  The  weight  per  100  yards  of 
single  wire  is  371b. ;  of  six  wires  2221b.,  or  nearly  2cwt.  A 
ton  of  wire  will  therefore  be  sufficient  for  about  1000  yards 
of  fence ;  and  thus  when  giving  the  order  it  will  be  easy  to 
calculate  the  quantity  required.  Having  just  completed  a 
fence  of  700  yards  of  seven  wires  with  ditch  and  bank,  I  am 
enabled  to  state  that  the  cost  of  forming  the  same,  including 
all  material  except  the  timber  for  posts,  ought  never  to 
exceed  Is.  per  yard.  There  are  other  kinds  of  tences  recom- 
mended :  tnat  of  galvanised  strand  wire  with  wood  or  iron 
posts;  of  ordinary  iron  hurdles  which  cost  Ss.  lOd.  to  4e. 
each,  or  2s.  per  yard ;  of  continuous  iron  fencing  at  2s.  per 
yard;  of  quick  hedge  with  dry  fence  outside;  and  stone 
walls ;  but,  on  the  score  of  durability,  efficiency,  and  cheap- 
ness, I  infinitely  prefer  the  fence  described.  Only  in  a  few 
instances  woula  I  recommend  the  planting  of  ouick  in  the 
bank  on  the  inside  of  wires.  The  wire  fence,  with  periodical 
dressings  of  ooal  tar  or  black  varnish,  and  the  occasional 
renewing  ol  decaying  standards,  will  last  perfectly  well  for 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  and  thoroughly  protect  the  plan- 
tatiou  until  it  is  saie  from  harm.  At  some  convenient  spot, 
the  straining  posts  being  previously  fixed  to  correspond,  an 
opening  most  be  left,  and  a  field  mte  or  strong  rails  placed, 
giving  access  to  the  plantatioiL  Here  and  there  in  the  bank 
small  culverts  sh<Mild  be  formed  of  stones  to  allow  the  land 
water  to  escape  from  the  ditch. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  formation  of  the  fence ; 
but  those  who  know  well  the  inveterate  habit  of  the  Welsh 
sheep  to  break  through  and  leap  over  almost  every  fence, 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  importance  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

Wherever  the  hedges  of  anypreviouslyincloied  ground  now 
form  part  of  the  fence  of  the  plantation,  these  must  be  ditched, 
cleaned  firom  branches,  wid  laid  down.  Wet  places — ^unless 
you  wish  to  retain  some  flash  or  two  as  an  atlo-action  for  the 
woodcock — should  be  dried  by  forming  open  gutters ;  and 
the  watercourses,  along  which  the  little  streams  of  water 
pass,  cleaned  out,  widened,  and  deepened.  The  surface  of 
the  ground,  too,  must  be  cleared  from  straggUng  branches, 
brambles,  thorns,  and  gorse ;  every  tree  felled  and  cleared 
away,  and  the  ground  soade  a  tdbuia  rasa,  as  far  as  it  can  be. 
(Finally,  if  the  ground  is  sideland  and  steep,  form  one  or 
more  paths  at  convenient  distances,  along  which  the  sports- 
man, gun  in  hand,  can  walk  with  ease  and  comfort.  When 
all  these  Uttle  matters  are  attended  to,  the  planting  work 
may  be  commenced. 

PiANTOia  and  Subskquxni  MASAenanT  or  lai 
Plantations. 
Many  landowners  buy  seedling  larch  from  eame  of  && 
great  nurserymen  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  rear  them  up  in  an 
Outlying  piece  of  their  garden,  called  the  nursery,  until  they 
are  of  fit  size  for  planting  out.  For  one  year  seedlings  the 
price  varies  from  Is.  6d.  to  28.  6d.  per  1000,  or  £7  lOs.  to 
£10  per  100,000.  In  ground  careftilly  digged  and  cleaned, 
the  young  plants  are  set  in  rows  1ft.  apart,  and  9in.  apart  in 
the  row,  towards  the  end  of  April.  Whether  they  grow  or 
die  denends  entirely  on  the  season.  One  severe  late  frost 
will  kill  nearly  alL  Presuming  that  the  major  part  lives,  care 
must  be  taken  during  the  first  and  the  suooeeicling  summer 
to  check  the  growth  of  weeds  between  the  rows.  In  the 
autumn  of  Uie  second  year  one-third  of  the  plants  will  be 
fully  18in.  high,  and  fit  to  be  planted  out  in  some  situations. 
The  remain&r  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted  on  the 
same  or  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  in  somewhat  wider  rows, 
and  at  a  greater  distance  apart  in  the  rows.  One  year  ia 
insufficient  to  ripen  these  into  good  plants,  and  not  before 
the  second  autumn  after  transpluiting  will  they  become  well* 
famished  trees  of  2ft.  6in.  high.  To  rear  any  oonsiderabla 
samber  an  acre  of  ground  is  not  too  much  to  devote  to  the 
nursery,  and  the  sucoeasion  of  trees  for  your  plantation  must 
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be  maintained  by  the  pnrchaae  and  planting  of  seedlings 
every  other  year.  Another  plan  adopted  is  to  purchase 
from  the  norserymen  transplanted  trees  about  1ft.  to  1ft.  6in. 
high  at  12s.  6d.  per  1000,  and  set  these  in  the  nursery  in 
rows,  as  directed  above.  Thev  gain  strength  in  one  year, 
bnt  do  not  grow  in  height  until  tne  second  year  after  plant- 
ing. Trees  thus  grown  will  be  better  thaa  any  you  can 
purchase.  I  prefer  this  plan  to  that  of  rearing  them  up 
from  seedlings,  as,  though  the  prime  cost  of  the  seedlings 
ia  SBuJl,  there  is  much  trouble  and  risk  in  rearing  them, 
irhioh  renders  that  mode  the  less  profitable  of  the  two.  If 
either  your  gardener,  woodward,  or  yourself  take  an  interest 
and  pleasure  in  the  rearing  of  the  plants,  the  task  in  either 
ease  will  prove  satisfactory  and  profitable,  and  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  young  trees  being  always  at  hand,  a  strong 
inddcanent  will  be  held  out  to  commence  this  or  that  planta- 
tion. It  is  always  desirable  for  gentlemen  with  estates, 
having  little  or  much  to  plant  every  year,  to  grow  their 
own  trees,  so  that  they  may  plant  at  any  time  when  con- 
venient ;  and  it  is  much  to  theu-  advantage  to  have  forward 
transplanted  trees  for  the  purpose,  which  few  public  nur- 
Beries  can  supply.  When  the  planting  season  is  at  hand  the 
trees  are  oarefmly  taken  up  m  your  nursery,  the  crooked 
and  stunted  ones  sorted  out,  the  good  plants  tied  up  with 
withies  in  bundles  of  100  each,  and  laid  in  by  the  roots  in  an 
upright  position  until  actually  wanted. 

The  greater  number  of  persons  have  not,  however,  time, 
inclination,  or  opportunity  to  rear  up  their  own  trees,  and 
resort  to  the  public  nurseries  for  their  supply.  If  the 
quantity  required  is  above  5000,  it  is  desirable  to  visit  the 
nursery  of  the  person  from  whom  yon  intend  purchasing, 
and  satisftr  yourself  that  the  trees  are  strong,  well-grown, 
and  have  been  transplanted.  You  will  also  be  able  to  make 
a  spedal  arrangement  as  to  price,  and  obtain  probably  a 
reduction  of  58.  per  1000  on  the  published  list.  In  some 
instances  very  week  trees  are  sent  out,  or  if  strong,  have  not 
been  transplanted,  as  evidenced  by  their  long  carrot  roots. 
You  must  ask  for  strong  transplanted  trees,  2ft.  to  2ft.  6in. 
high.  See  that  the  nurseryman  has  them,  and  take  care 
that  yon  get  them. 

In  bleak  exposed  situations,  where  the  undergrowth  of 
grass  and  fern  is  scanty,  trees  of  1ft.  6in.  to  1ft.  9m.  can  be 
planted  with  advantage ;  in  ordinary  situations  those  of 
8ft.  to  2ft.  6in.;  and  only  in  low-lying  ground,  where  fern 
and  brambles  grow  luxuriantly,  or  where  g;ame  abounds, 
trees  of  Sit.  to  3ft.  6in.  Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  various 
sizes  suppUed  by  nurserymen,  with  prices  per  1000. 

One-year  seedhng.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  (per  100,000  £7  lOs.  to 
£10);  9in.  to  12in.,  transplanted,  10s.  6d.  to  128.  6d.;  IJft. 
to  2ft.,  transplanted,  21s.  to  25s. ;  2ft.  to  Sft.,  transplanted, 
308.  to  35s. 

It  will  be  usefbl  also  to  give  here  the  table,  in  which  the 
number  of  trees  required  per  acre  is  stated  according  to  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  planted  apart. 


Nnmber. 
...  774 
...  680 
...  608 
...  687 
...     482 


10  ft  486 


SMtliM.  Kmnber.  Diitanoa.  Knmber.  Dtotanea. 

1  ft  48,660       4ift  2,161  7ift  .... 

lUt.  19,860       6  ft  1,742  8  ft  .... 

2  ft  10,890       eift  1,440  Sift  .... 

21ft  6,970       6  ft  1,210  9  ft  .... 

8  ft  .... 4,840       6)ft  1,081  Olft 

Mft.  8,666       7  ft  f 

4  ft  2,722 

On  looking  at  a  plantation  of  fnll-grown  larch  of  fifty 
years'  growth,  you  will  find  that,  after  &e  various  thinnings 
whidi  have  taken  place,  the  trees  are  left  about  12ft.  apart. 
Taking  this  as  a  criterion,  I  certainly  recommend  planting 
the  young  trees  at  6ft.  apart  every  way,  by  which  arrange- 
ment every  other  tree  can  be  regularly  taken  out,  and  suffi- 
cient left  for  the  ground  to  bear  to  maturity.  Some  plant  at 
4ft.  and  Sft.  apart,  a  few  at  8ft. ;  bnt  for  the  reason  given  I 
prefer  that  of  6ft.  Thus  an  acre  will  take  1210,  and  this 
number  multiplied  by  that  of  the  acres  to  be  planted  wiU  give 
exactly  the  total  number  of  trees  required. 

Which  is  the  best  season  for  planting  P  This  is  a  moot 
point.  Some  prefer  the  autumn,  others  the  spring.  There 
are  reasons  for  and  against  both.    Severe  frosts  are  apt  to 


nproot  the  autumn-planted  trees,  and  a  dry  spring  is  very 
fatal  to  the  spring-planted  ones.  The  preference  must  be 
given  to  autumn  planting,  I  think,  and  to  the  period  between 
Mie  14th  of  November  and  the  14th  of  December.  In  any 
case,  the  work  should  be  undertaken  if  possible  in  nuld, 
open  weather. 

The  process  of  planting  is  as  follows.  The  gang  of 
labourers  consists,  we  say,  of  four,  all  provided  with  the 
heart-shaped  planting  tools,  and  with  two  strong  lines  of 
100  yards  length  between  them.  The  lines  are  then  stretched 
tightly  across  the  end,  or  a  portion  of  the  end,  of  the  gfronnd 
to  be  planted,  six  feet  apart  from  each  other.  Two  of  the 
men  follow  the  one  line,  two  the  other.  The  first  man 
lays  a  six-feet  rod  along  the  liae,  and  opens  a  hole  with 
the  planting  tool  at  the  proper  spot ;  the  man  coming  behind 
puts  in  the  tree,  and  closes  the  hole  with  his  feet  or  planting 
tool.  Both  sets  of  men  keep  opposite  each  other.  A  strong, 
active  boy  is  also  engaged  when  the  planting  commences, 
and  he  snppUes  the  hmder  men  with  trees  without  troubling 
them  to  move  or  lay  down  their  tools.  When  the  two  rows 
are  finished,  the  lines  are  moved  &rther  along,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  is  planted.  Four  men  and  a  boy  in  ordinary 
ground  ought  to  plant  an  acre  and  a  half  a  day,  though  this 
depends  upon  how  much  time  is  spent  in  pruning  the  roots, 
and  occasionally  the  branches,  when  from  time  to  time  the 
bundles  are  opened.  When  rides  are  intended  to  be  made, 
either  across  the  plantation  or  lengthways,  one  row  is 
omitted,  a  space  thereby  being  left  of  twelve  feet  between 
tree  and  tree. 

Are  we  planting  altogether  for  profit  P  Not  so  exclusively 
that  we  cannot  spare  a  comer  for  the  bright  evergreen 
Spruce  or  Scotch.  The  custom  of  planting  a  belt  of  these 
round  the  plantation,  with  the  object  of  sheltering  the  larch, 
is  gone  out  of  date.  The  Spruce  and  Scotch  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value  as  timber,  and  the  larch  that  occupy 
the  outside  position  are  invariably  the  finest.  Bather  plajit 
a  small  comer  or  two,  or  a  couple  of  half  rows  together  near 
the  centre,  as  the  evergreen  trees  produce  a  better  effect 
when  massed.  Scotch  and  spruce  are  not  averse,  to  clayey, 
sour  ground,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  this  nature  may  be 
devoted  to  them.  In  any  case,  the  beautiful  richness  given 
to  the  scenery  by  evergreen  trees  in  winter  well  repays  a 
Uttle  loss  in  value. 

The  planting  is  now  completed,  and  the  entrance-gate 
securely  &stened.  When  there  is  a  woodward  atttwhed  to 
an  estate,  he  will  reUeve  the  proprietor  of  all  trouble  about 
the  future  management.  It  will  be  his  pride  and  deUght  to 
go  round  the  fences  and  see  that  there  are  no  weak  places, 
to  dress  the  wire  fence  periodically  with  tar,  to  replace 
decaying  standards,  to  keep  the  surface  gutters  clean,  and 
to  dear  the  rides  and  the  young  trees  from  brambles.  If 
yon  have  planted  in  the  autumn,  a  look  round  in  the  spring 
IB  very  necessary,  in  order  to  straighten  those  trees  that  are 
blown  on  one  side  or  have  their  roots  exposed,  and  to  replace 
those  that  have  died.  If  the  property  is  detached,  and  there 
is  no  labourer  employed  upon  it  by  the  owner,  it  is  better  to 
trust  entirely  to  tne  tenant  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  fences. 
He  will  probably  drive  out  his  neighbours  stock,  but  some- 
times will  be  tempted  to  turn  in  a  few  sickly  sheep  of  his 
own  in  hard  weather,  when  keep  is  short.  Tell  him  firmly 
that  if  sheep  are  found  within  the  plantation  he  will  lose 
his  farm.  This  will  have  the  desired  effect,  and,  to  requite 
the  good  turn,  carry  out  any  little'  improvements  on  the 
farm  that  he  may  wish  to  have  done,  and  give  him  also  a 
present  at  Christmas.  Beyond  this  it  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  employ  labourers  for  a  few  days  every  year  to 
do  the  heavier  work  alluded  to,  which  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  of  any  tenant  to  perform. 

Ground  game  are  great  enemies  to  the  young  trees ;  they 
bark  the  stems  and  nip  off  the  leaders  most  provokingly.  it 
possible,  kill  down  every  rabbit  for  the  first  three  or  fonr 
years  at  least,  or  your  plantation  will  grievously  suffer.  The 
only  effectual  preventive  of  damage  from  game,  presuming 
that  you  have  planted  forward  trees  of  three  fee^  nigh,  is  to 
tie  small  fihggots  round  them  with  withies ;  dressings  of  tar 
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and  lime  nre  of  littte  nee.  These  fitggote  are  made  of  anj 
kind  of  small  brushwood,  and  ore  tiedon  hj  women  or  boys 
at  a  fixed  charge  per  hundred.  The  process,  thongh 
^ectual,  is  expensive  and  tedious,  and  the  resnh  nnsighm'. 
For  the  first  year  the  newly  planted  trees  make  scaively 
any  perceptible  growth.  In  the  second  year  the  trees  start 
a  litue,  and  the  treah  g^owtib  of  the  leaoar  may  be  noticed. 
Snhseqnentl^  the  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  every  year, 
■when  yoa  visit  the  plantation  gnn  in  hand,  yon  are  sor- 
mised  and  pleased  to  find  the  wonderftil  progress  made. 
Yearly  less  care  is  required  to  be  shown,  and  m  ten  years 
next  to  none.  When  your  tenant  asks  von  for  a  few  rails  or 
posts,  it  will  now  be  easy  to  satisfy  his  wants  by  thinning 
out  scnne  of  the  ti«es  where  they  are  thickest. 

Biix  at  THs  TminriNes,  akd  or  the  ruurOROWit  Trbes. 

The  plantation  are  now  strong  and  thriving,  and  the 
owner  regards  them  with  honest  pride.  Before  the  wood- 
man's axe  is  sharpened  for  the  work  of  thinning,  let  us  glance 
bock  over  the  twaity  years  past,  and  call  to  mind  the  many 
d^  of  pleasant  sports  that  these  coverts  have  afforded. 
Onen  has  a  wild  unbroken  covey  of  partridges  settled  in  the 
long  grass  and  i^n.  among  the  young  trees,  and,  lying  there 
like  stones,  risen  one  by  one  before  the  gun.  Later  in  the 
year,  the  bird,  with  brilliant  eye  and  noiseless  wii^,  would 
sail  oat  from  his  resting  ^\ace  on  the  ferny  bank  by  the 
dear  water-spring.  Pheasants,  too,  dearly  love  the  warmth 
and  quiet  thffi%  found,  and  one  sunny  plantation  known  to 
us  has  attracted  the  greater  part  of  our  neighbour's  tame- 
fed  birds.  Hares  and  rabbits,  especially  the  latter,  become 
superabundant,  and,  as  they  harry  across  the  rides  for  safety 
in  the  thick,  give  many  and  many  an  exciting  snap  shot. 
The  plantations  during  the  first  five  years  always  hold 
game,  tuid  are  nearly  as  good  during  the  next  five.  Subse- 
quently, year  by  year,  they  get  thinner  at  the  bottom  and 
less  suited  for  game,  until  at  twenty  year's  growth  they  have 
ceased  to  have  any  charm  in  the  sportsman^  eye.  He  must 
now  look  for  sport  in  the  coming-on  plantations  of  younger 
trees. 

Frequently  the  thinnings  are  sold  lor  hop  poles,  and, 
being  much  sought  after  by  hop  growers,  realise,  according 
to  situation,  from  Ss.  to  10s.  per  100.  If  the  trees  have 
been  too  thickly  planted,,  and  are  grown  up  slight  and 
weedy,  it  may  be  advantageons  to  sell  the  thinnings  for  this 
pnrpos&  However,  in  aU  well-r^ukkted  plantations  there 
should  be  few  hop  poles.  Planting  at  4ft.  apart  produces 
h<H>  poles ;  that  at  6ft.  will  not.  Some  of  the  tninnings' 
wiU  be  found  useful  on  the  estate  in  erecting  post-and-rail 
fences,  as  stakes  and  wattling  for  weiring  the  river's  bank, 
and  as  pegs  to  protect  the  scaly  race  firom  the  felon  net. 

Such  must  be  classed  as  casual  demands  on  the  planta- 
tion. Pleasant  is  the  time  when  the  real  thinning  can  be 
commenced.  Not  only  does  the  work  afford  room  for  the 
engaging  exercise  of  the  discretion,  but  also  a  sure  hope  of 
some  return  at  last  for  the  outtey.  The  trees  are  now  twenty, 
era  trifle  over  twenty,  years'  growth,  and  the  practised  eye  of 
the  woodman  tells  him  that  they  will  cut  three  lengths  of 
pitirood  eadii — in  other  words,  that  they  are  about  25n.  high, 
and  at  19ft.  fiin.  from  the  ground  have  a  girth  of  5in.  ^re 
and  there,  where  some  trees  have  failed  or  are  weak,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  leave  a  few  extra  ones  standing.  With  these 
exceptions  only,  let  every  other  tree  be  cut  regularly 
throoghont  the  plantation.  A  piece  of  pit  wood  is  cus- 
tomarily 6ft.  6in.  long,  and  it  takes  about  twenty-five  pieces 
to  make  the  standanl  oord  of  6ft.  wide  and  2ft.  Sin.  high. 
There  is  always  a  ready  sale  at  every  railway  station  at  £1 
per  cord,  larch  being  preferable  to  afl  other  kinds  of  wood, 
except  sapling  oak,  for  colliery  purposes. 

Then,  ruiged  in  lengths,  the  collier's  tuk  to  kid, 
They  prop  the  low  roof  drooping  o'er  his  head. 

The  cutting  and  hauHng  are  usually  done  by  contract. 
2s.  3d.  to  28.  6d.  per  cord  is  a  fair  price  for  cutting,  and 
2s.  6d.  fw  haulisg,  if  within  thr^e  miles  of  a  railway  station 
Oreaaal,aiMloi>aiiur  road.    Thqa  on  every  oord  of  pit-wood 


there  is  a  clear  profit  of  IfSs.  per  cord.  Our  calculationfl  as 
to  the  return  per  acre  are  given  subsequently.  It  is  nob 
usual  to  sell  pit-wood  by  auction,  and  when  the  quantity,  tha 
cost  of  converting,  and  the  market  price  can  be  accurately 
ascertained,  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  so. 

Another  ten  years  pass,  and  the  plantatioa  invites  anoAar 
thiaaiog;  i^ain, 

To  thin  the  larch  prepared  each  workman  itanda. 
The  bright  axe  gleaming  in  his  sinewy  liands. 

At  the  first  time  one-half  the  trees  were  taken ;  now  half  oS 
the  remainder  can  he  cat  with  advant^e.  Soda  trees  aiay 
be  shaped  awry  and  stag-headed,  ana  others  iidnred  or 
decayed.  In  such  instances  the  uniform  rule  of  tiding  out 
every  other  tree  must  be  departed  from.  Most  of  those  now 
cut,  being  stronger,  wUl  run  four  lengths  of  pitwood  probably, 
and  of  greater  girth,  and  the  butts  of  some  will  be  large 
enough  for  sleepers.  The  cost,  conversion,  and  hauling  will 
be  the  same  as  for  thcfirst  thixining,  and  the  price  per  cord 
a  trifle  more. 

There  are  now  300  trees  left  on  the  acre,  and  whidi  wo 
shall  allow  to  grow  for  another  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Their 
value  tbien  will  be  considerable.  It  has  happened  to  me  to 
sell  216  larch  of  forty-five  years'  growth  at  Is.  per  foot  cube, 
which  averaged  Itft.  a  tree.  Another  lot  of  a  little  (dder 
growth,  consisting  of  291  trees,  actually  measured  4814lt., 
or  16ft.  6in.  each,  aiMl  for  those,  the  high  price  of  Is.  2d.  per 
foot  was  obtained  by  private  contract.  The  largest  tree 
measured  64ft.  by  llin.,  or  53fb.  Sin.  cube  without  the  top. 
Other  larch  woodjs,  which  I  have  had  sold  by  auction,  have 
been  somewhat  smaller,  but  at  the  same  tune  brought  in 
over  £100  per  acre. 

These  large  larch  are  readily  bought  by  timber  merchants 
for  conversion  into  railway  sleepers  ;  and  whether  you  sell 
the  plantation  in  the  lamp  standing  by  auction,  or  fell  the 
trees  yourself  and  sell  them  by  measurement,  in  either  case 
you  will  get  the  value.  The  larch,  being  straight  and  uni- 
formly tapering,  are  very  easy  to  measure.  With  a  tape 
you  take  the  length  to  the  mark  at  which  the  tree  has  been, 
or  is  to  be,  cross-cut.  Midway  a  well-strained  piece  of 
whipcord  is  passed  round  the  trunk,  and  when  doubled 
twice  is  placed  on  the  rule.  The  Quarter  girth  will  Haea  be 
ascertained,  less  the  customary  allowance  of  ^in.  for  trees 
under  12in.  quarter  girth,  and  lin.  fbr  trees  of  and  over  that 
girth.  In  a  prepared  limber  book  of  five  colunms,  the 
numbers,  length,  and  quarter  girth  are  only  entered  at  the 
time,  and  the  cubical  contents,  with  the  aid  of  Hoppus,  are 
figured  in  at  home.  If  a  tree  is  to  be  sold  on  the  ^Mt,  or 
from  any  cause  the  contents  have  to  be  ascertained,  the 
sliding  rule  will  gfive  the  contents  with  perfect  accuracy. 
When  measunng  with  the  timber  merchant  a  little  tact 
must  be  used,  and  a  system  of  give-and-take  adopted.  If 
the  quarter  girth  is  barely  the  Jin.  or  ^in.,  give  the  difierence 
one  time,  and  take  it  another.  Occasionally  the  size  of  a 
tree  is  judged,  instead  of  being  actually  measured.  Now  and 
then  measure  over  again  the  tree  that  has  been  measured 
by  the  timber^erchant,  and  satisfy  yourself  that  no  trickery 
is  resorted  to  on  his  part.  To  prevent  any  eonftision,  the 
woodman  in  attendance  should  mark  the  butts  of  the  trees, 
as  measured,  with  a  splotch  of  paint.  If  the  lot  of  trees  i« 
small,  the  usual  mode  of  payment  is  cash,  leas  2i  discooat 
If  large,  the  terms  are  those  customary  at  sales  by  auction. 
Before  the  timber  merchant  and  yourself  part,  compare 
together  the  numbers  and  metisurement  of  the  tree^  and 
rectify  mistakes  in  entry. 

Certainly,  as  a  rule,  an  auction  is  the  only  true  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  timber,  as  of  farms.  Sell  the 
trees  when  felled  by  actual  measurement,  or  in  the  lot 
standing,  by  public  auction.  No  private  contracts !  Last 
antumn  I  was  applied  to  by  a  timber  merchant  to  spare 
him  some  elm,  for  which  he  said  he  would  give  the  full 
value — viz.,  £29.  At  the  auction  held,  the  same  trees 
brought  £65.    Ex  uno  ditee  ommet. 

If  you  elect  to  sell  by  auction,  previously  to  holding  it 
the  trees  in  the  plantation  should  be  blazed  ajid  numbered 
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with  paint.  Select  trees  here  and  there  of  average  size, 
and  oarefally  judge  the  height  and  qnarter  girth.  When 
these  are  approximately  ascertained,  the  cubical  contents  of 
one  tree,  and  by  mnltiplication  those  of  the  whole  plan- 
tation, are  estimated.  Fix  a  valae  on  the  cube  foot,  and 
then  the  reserve  price  can  be  settled.  Unless  yon  have 
over-estimated  the  size,  which  is  seldom  done,  in  nine  cases 
oat  (£  ten,  with  moderate  competition,  the  plantation  will 
realise  at  the  auction  considerably  more  than  the  reserve 
price  fixed.  Sach,  at  least,  has  invariably  been  my  ex- 
perience. 

The  expenses  attendant  on  an  auction  are  those  of  the 
preliminary  advertisement,  the  auctioneer's  fee  of  three 
guineas,  and  the  room,  and  a  few  bottles  of  wine ;  they  need 
not  be  more  if  six  lots  of  trees  are  sold  than  only  one.  The 
conditions  of  sale  are  the  usual  printed  ones,  wtiich  can  be 
filled  up  without  the  intervention  of  a  solicitor;  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  auction  ought  not  to  exceed  £6  or  £8.  In 
many  cases  the  buyers  pay  the  auctioneer's  fee,  but  if  so  it 
is  virtually  a  deduction  from  the  price  paid  to  the  vendor. 
Terms  of  payment  are  customarily  10  per  cent,  cash,  and 
bills  at  three  and  six  months  of  equal  amounts  for  the 
balance  of  purchase  money. 

It  would  require  a  life-long  experience  and  very  accurate 
observation  to  enable  me  to  state  very  positively  that  the 
recommendations  made  in  these  papers  are  to  be  implicitly 
trusted  and  followed.  The  views  advanoed  and  suggestionB 
made  are  given  with  a  considerable  amount  of  difficknoe : 

These  papers  will  now  be  brought  to  a  close  with  a  debtor 
and  creditor  statement  of  larch  growing : 

Dr.  Covr  or  Plamtdio  Osb  Acbc 

(Fint  20  ywn'  aoooanL) 

£  t.  i.    £   *.  i 

Frime  oo(t  of  planting  kod  faadng 6  0  0 

SO  yaum  rent  of  land,  at  it.  „      6  0  0 

20  yean  maintenance  of  idantation,  at  XI 20  0  0 

20  yean  tithe  and  taxes,  at  2*.  2  0  0 

Interest  on  outlay,  fta  (say) 10  0  0 

68    0    0 

(Next  tan  yean). 

10  yean  rent  of  land  at  fi*. 2  10    0 

10  vean  tithe  and  Uzea,  at  2*.  10    0 

Huntenanoe,  niL 0    0    0 

Intareet  on  part  of  outlay  and  i«nt  (aay)  .........     t    0    0 

8  10    0 

(Next  ten  yean). 

10  yean  rent  of  land  at  Si. 2  10    0 

10  yeara  tithe  and  taxes,  at  2*. 10    0 

Intenst  on  rent,  ie. 2  10    0 

6    0    0 

Expenses  of  auction,  at  IS*. 0  16    0 

Total  onUay  on  one  acre   ,. £78    6    0 

Or.  

FsoaaKDB  or  Om  ilOBB  Flahtbd  with  1200  Taos  6  rssr  apabt. 

(At  20  yean'  growth). 
eOO  tnes  (tialf  of  1200,  less  100  allowed  for 
failures  and  casual  thinnings)  of  S  lengths  of 
pit-wood  =  1600  lengths  ■!■  26  to  the  oord  =  60 

cords,  at  £1  per  cord    r, , 60    0    0 

Less  hauling,  per  oord  it.  6iV  m    «    « 

mttooutUiJ,      „        2i.6<ij- 16   P    0 

46    0    0 

(At  80  yean'  growth). 

800  X  4  lengths  =  1200  -f  20  <=  60  oonb,  at  £1 ...    60    0    0 
Leas  hauling,  per  cord  2(.  6d>  »«    «    « 

Ditto  cutting,      „        2t.6d.f • 15    0    0 

46    0    0 

(At  40  yean'  en>wth> 

800  trees,  at  lOi:  each '. 160    0    0 

Total  proceeds  of  one  acre .£240    0    0 

Deduct  outlay  78    6    0 

Profit  on  one  acre £161  16    0 

By  the  foregoing  calculation,  land,  rented  at  the  annexed 
rates  will,  if  planted  with  larch,  yield  a  profit  per  acre 
beyond  the  rent  as  follows : 

At  6*.  per  acre  £161    16    t 

AtlO(.peracra 148    16    0 

Atl6(.peraore... 186    16    0 

At20t.psr«eM..... 122   16   0 


The  better  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  qnioker  and  l^e 
greater  will  be  the  profit  realised.  In  either  case  it  wiH 
very  considerably  exceed  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  the 
land  planted.  John  Liatd,  jus. 


amrcMtaa  hakd  watis. 


Habd  water,  we  may  premise,  geoerally  owes  its  peculiar  properties  to 
the  ciroumstanoes  of  its  holding  a  solntioB  of  a  considerabM  amount  o( 
carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk.  In  those  rare  oasee  where  lime  is  held  in 
solution  as  a  snlphato  this  process  does  not  apply.  The  preeenoe  of 
this  amount  irf  clialk  or  carbonate  of  lime  forms  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  water  as  a  beverage^  bat  is  a  serious  evil  in  oooking,  tea  making, 
and  more  partienlarly  in  washing;  every  grain  of  obalk  so  dissolTed 
"  curdles,"  or  destroys  ten  times  its  own  weight  of  soap  before  a  lather 
can  be  rused  or  the  cleansing  power  of  the  soap  comes  into  operation. 
Nor  is  this  km  the  only  em,  for  the  curdy  precipitate  and  the  dirt 
become  fixed  in  the  fabric  to  be  cleaned,  and  fill  up  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  rendering  it  impossible  to  wash  perfectly  in  hard  water. 

Chalk  or  cubonate  of  lime  is  very  sparinKly  soluble  in  pure  water, 
only  about  two  grains  dissolring  in  the  gallon ;  but  when  a  certain 
amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  is  present  a  much  larger  quantity  is 
eapaUe  of  being  dissolved,  and  as  tliis  gas  is  present  in  all  natural 
waten,  they  diaeolre  the  lime  of  the  strata  through  which  they  flow. 

Tiie  carbonic  acid  is  in  great  part  expelled  ov  boiling,  when  the 
ohalk  is  thrown  down  in  a  solid  form,  the  water  losing  its  brightness 
and  liecoming  slightly  turbid;  snd  it  afterwards  settles  on  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  constituting  the  "rock  "  or  "fur"  in  our  tsa- 
kettlee  and  boilers.  Merely  heating  Thames  water  to  the  boiling  point 
precipitates  two  grains  of  chalk  from  the  gallon,  and  boiling  for  five 
minutes  rednoes  the  quantity  by  one-half ;  but,  nnfortonateqr,  all  the 
chalk  cannot  be  got  nd  of  in  this  manner,  or  even  by  a  longer  con- 
tinued boiling.  Clark's  prooess — the  patent  for  whioli  has  anired— 
however,  is  mora  efTeotnal;  it  consists  in  the  addition  of  pun  lime  to 
the  hard  water,  in  precisely  the  exact  proportion  to  unite  with  the  car- 
bonic acid,  and  form  chalk ;  this  is  at  once  lancipitated  along  with  that 
previously  rendered  soluble  by  the  carbonic  acia  removed  l^  Uie  limei 
As  the  ohaUt  falls  down  it  carries  along  with  it  a  large  proportion  of 
the  oivanio  impuriUes  of  the  water,  leaving  it  pore  and  soft  to  a  re- 
markable degresi 

Clark's  process  was  designed  for  use  on  a  lar|;e  scale,  and  it  is  to  Dr. 
FranUand  that  we  an  indebted  for  the  practical  suggestions  for  its 
utilisation  on  a  scale  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  every  household. 
Dr.  Frankland  stotes: 

"The  following  is  the  method  of  perfoiming  the  operation  upon 
L<nidon  water,  which,  after  many  trials,  I  iiave  found  to  be  the  moat 
simple  and  conveuient  on  a  small  scale :  To  soften  600  gallons  of  the 
water  supplied  by  the  Chelsea,  West  Middlesex,  Sonthwark,  Qrand 
Junction,  Lambeth,  New  Birer,  or  East  London  Company,  slaks 
thoroughly  9os.  of  quicklime  (chalk-lime  is  best)  in  a  pailful  of  watsr ; 
stir  up  the  milk  of  lime,  and  pour  it  immediateiy  into  a  dstem  oon- 
taining  at  leaet  80  gallons  of  tne  water  to  be  soneoed,  taking  can  to 
leave  In  the  pail  any  heavy  sediment  that  may  have  settled  to  the 
bottom  in  the  few  eeconds  that  intervene  between  the  stirring  and 
pouring.  Fill  the  pail  again  with  water  and  stir  and  pour  as  befors. 
The  remainder  of  the  6W)  gallons  of  water  must  then  be  added  or 
allowed  to  run  into  the  dstem  from  the  supply  pipe.  If  the  rush  of 
the  water  thus  added  doee  not  thoroughly  mix  the  contents  of  ths 
cistern,  this  must  be  accomplished  by  stirring  with  a  suitaUe  wooden 
or  iron  paddle.  The  water  will  now  appear  very  milky,  owing  to  ths 
precipitation  of  the  chalk  which  it  previously  held  in  solution,  togedMr 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  chalk  which  is  formed  from  the  qntMrtintB 
added. 

"  After  standing  for  three  honn  the  water  will  be  auffloiently  dear 
to  be  used  for  waahing,  but  to  render  it  transparent  enough  for  drink- 
ing, at  least  twdve  noun'  settlement  is  required.  Before  softening, 
Thames  water  has  a  brownish-yellow  tint  when  viewed  in  a  dstem 
four  or  five  feet  deep ;  this  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  coloured  organie 
matter  in  solution ;  but,  after  being  softened  and  settled,  it  displays  the 
blue-green  tint  of  pure  water,  and  resembles  the  Bhone  as  it  emerges 
from  the  Lake  of  Graneva,  the  water  of  which  has,  in  fact,  been  dqjrived 
of  its  organio  colouring  matter  in  a  perfectly  analogous  manner,  via, 
1^  agitation  with  the  mud  of  the  glaoien  of  the  Bhone  and  Zermat 
valleys.  The  chalk-mud  predpated  from  Thames  water  by  milk  of 
lime  performs  the  same  functions  as  the  glader  mud  of  Switaerland  in 
removing  coloured  organic  impurity  from  water. 

"  The  water  supplied  to  London  by  the  Kent  Company  being  con- 
siderably harder  than  the  Thames  and  Lea  water  delivered  by  the 
other  companies,  600  gallons  of  it  require  Hoc  of  quicKlime  for  the 
softening  operation. 

"  Such  were  approzimatdy  the  proportions  of  lime  required  to  softeo 
the  London  watere  at  the  time  they  were  last  collected  for  analysis,  and 
by  observing  these  proportionsL  a  tolerably  satisfactory  remit  will 
always  bs  obtained;  Mt  as  the  nardnessof  these  waters  is  subject  to 
some  variatton  at  duTarent  seasons,  ft  is  necessary,  in  order  to  produce 
at  all  times  maximum  softness,  to  vary  the  proportions  of  lime  in  a 
eotnsponding  degree.  To  enable  the  operator  to  do  this,  a  vary  sig^Is  . 
chemical  test  is  employed,  vis.,  a  sdution  of  nitrate  of  mlver  in 
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dutillad  wkter.  This  soIaUon  hu  the  property  of  strfldng  a  yellow  or 
brownieh  yellow oolonr,  when  it  is  added  to  water  wbioh  oontains  eren  a 
very  minata  trace  of  aDcombined  lime.  Suriog  the  final  ranniogof  the 
remainder  of  the  500  nlluns  of  water  into  the  cistern  as  above  de- 
Kiibed,  a  desert  spoonfal  of  the  milky  water  should  be,  from  time  to 
time,  taken  from  the  cistern  and  pat  into  a  white  tea  cup  oontaining  a 
eoople  of  drops  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution ;  if  a  brownish  colora- 
tion be  produced,  the  slacked  lime  is  still  in  great  excess,  and  more 
hard  water  must  be  admitted ;  but  if  the  tint  produced  be  a  very  faint 
Tellow,  only  just  risible,  the  proper  proportion  of  lime  to  hard  water 
nas  been  attained,  and  the  inflow  of  the  latter  must  be  stopped. 

"  Any  water  which  softens  by  being  boiled  for  half  an  nour  will  be 
softened  to  an  equal  extent  by  Clark's  process. 

"  It  deeerves  again  to  be  mentioned  that,  the  patent  for  this  valuable 
process  having  expired,  the  public  are  now  free  to  use  it;  but  the 
antiquated  system  of  intermittent  supply,  which  is  still  maintained  in 
London,  opposes  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  adoption  in  private  houses, 
on  aeoonnt  of  the  necessity  for  performing  toe  operation  in  the  few 
minates  dating  which  the  water  is  daily  delivered  from  the  companies' 
mains." 

We  may  caution  our  readers  against  adding  the  lime  in  undue 

auantity,  as,  should  they  do  so,  a  proportion  will  remain  dissolved  in 
le  water,  and  render  ft  unfit  for  culinnry  purposes.  Precisely  that 
proportion  must  be  employed  which  will  be  precipitated  by  the  carbonic 
•do,  and  no  more ;  but  lees  will  leave  the  water  imperfectly  softened. 
Absolutely  pure  water  and  air  do  not  exist  in  a  state  of  naturiB^  and  are 
not  of  very  great  practical  importance. 


Waap  Btlllg*. — The  best  application,  in  case  of  stinging  by  wasps, 
Ac,  is  an  alkali  of  some  kind  rubbed  into  the  puncture ;  common  soda 
or  s^ts  of  ammonia  answen. 

dauiiaf   AlftlMMter. — Alabaster  can  be  perfectly  cleaned  by 
means  of   a  thick  cream  composed  of  quickUme  and    water.      Attir 
having  been  rubbed  with  this  cream,  the  alabaster  should  be  washed 
I  with  uean  water  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  snn. 

y»Hiij  Bn^. — Soft  soap  mixed  with  arsanie,  to  form  a  pastei 
should  be  well  rubbed  into  all  the  crevices.  There  are  other  poisons  as 
efficacious  in  destroying  bugs,  such  as  benzole  and  carbolic  acid,  but 
their  smell  forbids  their  appucation  whilst  the  room  is  in  nse^ 

TKUgam. — To  keep  off  midges,  sprinkle  on  the  brim  of  your  hat  a  UtUe 
feeosioa,  and,  if  neoessary,  apply  it  also  to  ^our  wrists,  Ao.  Or  macerate 
one  part  of  Pyrelhmm  roseom  (Persian  insect  powder)  in  four  parts 
of  dilnts  aloobol,  and  afterwards  dilate  with  ten  tunes  its  bulk  of  water ; 
apply  as  abovs  stated. 

fTloiVTllllff  Ck>l(l  £aM.— Dissoire  three  or  fonr  small  lamps  (aboat 
half  a  drachm)  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  saucerf  nl  of  water  ;  tie  a 
piece  of  cotton  or  string  to  each  end  of  the  Uce  by  which  to  hold  it, 
and  pass  the  band  through  the  solution  three  or  four  times;  then 
rinse  it  well  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  place  it  between  two 
sheets  of  blotting  paper,  and  pass  a  heated  iron  over  it.  This  will  re- 
move all  the  grease.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  keep  it  more  than  a 
few  seconds  in  the  solution,  or  the  gold  itself  will  be  acted  upon  by  the 
cyanide  of  potassinm. 

Tminhagn — In  cases  of  lumbago  or  sciatica  relief  may  be  obtained 
by  using  the  'Turkish  bath  for  several  days  in  succession,  or,  if  that  is 
not  available,  by  employing  a  portable  hot  air  bath,  as  sold  by  Messrs. 
Beaumont,  17,  Williamson-street,  Church-street,  Liverpool,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  robbing  the  part  of  the  body  affected  two  or  three  times 
a  day  with  rhus  opodeldoc  We  can  also  recommend  a  "poor  man's 
plaster,"  to  be  kept  on  as  long  as  it  will  stay ;  but  this  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  remedy,  as  it  causes  a  good  deal  of  itching.  Qreat  judgment 
a  necessary  not  to  overdo  the  uiing  of  the  Turldsh  bath,  as  it  may 

cause  palpitation  of  the  heart. A  correspondent  further  recommends 

a  new  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  the  loins.  This  is  no  doubt  effi- 
cacious in  slight  oases. The  following  recipes  have  also  been  recom- 
mended:— L  Take  of  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum,  balsam  capivi, 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  tincture  of  opium,  equal  parts;  shake  them  well 
together.  "Take  a  small  teaapoonful  in  a  glass  of  mild  beer,  warm,  once  or 
twice  a  day.  2.  Take  two  pennyworth  of  oil  of  juniper,  and  two  penny- 
wortbof  tmotnieof  gnaiaoam;  mix  them  well  together  in  a  small  phial, 
and  take  eight  to  ten  drops  on  a  lump  of  sugar  three  times  a  day.  After 
taking  it  for  four  days  discontinue  it  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  and 
then,  should  the  lumbago  still  remain,  take  it  for  four  days  more. 
8.  Try  (in  equal  proportions)  oil  of  rosemary  and  spirits  of  nitre,  thirty 
drops  three  times  a  day,  in  half  a  wineglass  of  gin  or  water, A  cor- 
respondent also  advises  the  use  of  Taylor's  specific,  an  outward  applica- 
tion, sold  by  Messrs  Duncan  and  Flookhart,  Edinbnrgh,  It  is  neoessary 
to  loUow  impUoitly  the  diieoUona,  whioh  ate  very  simple. 


Tnuurport  of  Vigetmm  by  8«a.— We  are  indebted  to  Col.  Has- 
sard  for  the  following  sketch  of  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  the 
safe  transport  of  valuable  piKeons  by  sea.  The  stack  of  boxes  is 
2fL  7in.  in  length,  2ft.  in  height,  and  ISin.  from  back  to  front.  In 
front  it  was  furnished  with  a  canvas  flap,  which  could  be  let  down  at 
night  or  in  bad  weather,  and  rolled  up  bv  day.  The  water  tins  (a) 
were  let  into  the  front,  and  the  food  supplied  twice  daily.  Col.  Uas- 
sard  says  that  he  has  successfully  brought  from  Canada  nine  pigeons, 


oonflned  in  separate  cells,  in  which  they  remained  one  month,  and  they 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  the  worse  for  their  jonmsy.  Four  of  them 
were  very  young,  two  being  but  five  weeks  old,  and,  from  want  of 
space,  they  were  put  in  a  compartment  intended  for  one  only ;  but  they 
did  very  well.  He  also  sent  four  wild  turkeys  to  Olasgow,  whioh  also 
arrived  quite  safe.  These  were  in  good-sized  boxes,  with  a  false 
bottom  of  laths,  and  the  tops  of  the  boxes  lined  with  a  cushion  to  pre> 
vent  their  heads  being  hurt 

DlTluff  BpeotMslM.— B.  K  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  M.D.,  thus  describes 
'  the  resolt  of  some  experiments  he  made  for  the  discovery  of  such  spso- 
taolee  as  would  enable  the  diver  to  see  clearly  nnder  water.  He  says  i 
— "  Swimmers  know  well  that  on  plunging  below  tiae  water,  however 
clear  it  may  be,  they  can  se6  nothing  distinctly.  Objects  that  from  the 
shore  were  plainly  visible  in  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  become 
mere  Marred  patches  of  colour;  and  even  this  imperfect  amount  of 
sight  is  lost  at  a  very  small  distance  from  the  object.  In  the  course  of 
some  experiments  I  have  been  nmking  with  regard  to  the  optical  appa- 
ratus of  the  eye,  I  have  found  that  p^ect  vision  can  be  restored  under 
water  by  three  methods :— 1.  a  pair  of  goggles  of  lackered  iron,  with  a 
pieoe  of  plain  ^laaa  in  front,  ana  made  to  fit  round  the  eye  by  means  of 
vulcanised  indurubber,  so  as  to  exclude  the  water.  With  these  spec- 
tacles we  can  see  periectly  under  water,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  for 
the  glasses  soon  get  dimmed  from  the  condensation  of  vapour  on  their 
inside ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  them  fit  so  closely  as  to 
exclude  the  water  completely.  2.  Apair  of  horn  spectacles  fitted  with 
glass  lenses  of  half  an  mcb  focus.  With  these  we  see  under  water  as 
distinctly  as  can  be  desired.  Near  objects  are  as  plainly  visible  as  they 
are  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  air,  and  we  can  likewise  see  objects  at  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  water  with  wonderful  distinctness,  when 
the  water  is  clear.  A  disadvantage  attending  these  glasses  is,  however, 
that  we  can  see  nothing  with  them  in  the  air,  so'  that  we  must  tain 
them  off  or  push  them  up  on  the  forehead  as  soon  as  we  oome  to  the 
suriace.  3.  Two  glasses  (like  small  watch-glasses)  out  from  a  globe 
from  2in.  to  2}in.  in  diameter,  plaoed  with  thdrcoovex  sorfacea  towards 
one  another,  and  connected  together  by  a  metallic  ring  round  their 
edges,  made  quite  watertight,  so  as  (o  inclose  a  concave  lenticular 

Sortlon  of  air,  A  pair  of  air  lenses,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  this 
escription  may  be  mounted  on  a  spectacle- frame.  With  them  we  can 
perceive  objects  in  the  water  as  distinctly  as  with  the  glass  lenses ;  and 
they  possess  this  advantage  that  we  can  also  see  perfectly  well  with 
them  in  the  air.  With  any  of  these  glasses  objects  m  the  air  above  ns 
can  be  perceived  when  we  are  underneath  the  water  quite  distinctly,  if 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  smooth,  less  so  if  it  is  agitated.  I  may 
mention  that,  being  a  tolerably  expert  swimmer  and  diver,  I  have 
subjected  theee  three  forms  of  spectacles  to  every  last  necessary  to 
assure  myself  of  their  efficacy.  The  first  kind  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
for  the  reasons  above  given.  The  second  is  very  handy  and  strong,  but 
involves  the  trouble  of  adjusting  the  glasses  to  the  eyes  and  removing 
them,  according  as  we  are  above  or  below  the  water.  The  third  is  the 
best,  as  we  do  not  require  to  alter  the  position  of  the  glasses  when  once 

fat  on,  and  they  are  sufficiently  strong  if  not  made  of  too  thin  glass, 
t  is  as  well  to  continue  (he  spectacle-frame  all  round  the  head  by 
means  of  an  elastic  band,  to  prevent  it  dropping  off  in  the  water." 
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ABSTXACTS  07  BBCSFT  0BDXB8  OF  COmrCIL  OV  CATTLX 
BIBSASB. 
Ah  Order  o{  Connoil,  dated  Feb.  16,  1871,  empowers  •  looal  antho- 
rity,  onder  the  special  ganction  of  the  Privy  Gonncil,  to  "  caase  all 
cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pDenmonia  within  their  district  to  be 
slaughtered,  subject  to  the  following  provisions :  ** 

1.  The  local  aothority  shalL  by  way  of  compensation  for  every  sach 
animal,  pay  a  sum,  not  exceeding  twenty  ponnds,  nor  one-half  of  the 
value  of  toe  ammial  immediately  before  it  was  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

2.  They  miy  require  the  value  of  any  such  animal  to  be  ascertained 
by  their  officers,  or  by  arbitration,  and  generally  they  may  impose 
conditions  as  to  evidence  of  the  slaughter  and  value  of  any  such  animal. 

They  may  withhold  compensation  where  the  owner  or  the  person 
havi&K  ohai^  has  in  their  judgment  been  guilty,  in  relation  to  such 
aoiiuuf,  of  any  act  in  contravention  of  the  Act  of  1869,  or  of  any  order 
or  regnlatioD,  or  liflence  of  the  Privy  Oounoil  or  of  a  local  autiiority,  or 
has  faikd  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or  of  any  order, 
Mgnlation,  or  Hoeooe,  in  respect  of  the  giving  of  notice  of  disease,  or 
ia  aay  other  respect; 

It  is  necessary  that  owners  of  stock  should  distinguish  between 
a  conditional  order  like  the  recent  Order  of  Council  referring  to 
pleoro-pneamonia,  and  an  unqualified  order  to  kill,  like  clause  €5 
of  the  Contagious  Diseasee  (Animals)  Act,  referring  to  cattle  plague, 
in  respect  of  which  the  local  authority  has  no  option.  This  oautioa 
ia  the  more  necessary,  aa  the  intention  of  the  last  Order  of  Oounoil 
baa  been  already  misapprehended,  aad  the  provisions  wrongly  inter- 
preted. As  the  law  now  stands,  tlie  following  steps  may  be  taken  in 
the  event  of  pleuro-pnenmonia  existing  among  cattle  in  any  district 
The  local  authority,  on  being  apprised  of  the  circumstances,  may 
apply  to  the  Qovemment  for  antliority  to  apply  the  provisions  or 
any  of  them  of  the  order  of  the  16th  of  February;  and,  having 
obtained  such  authority,  they  may,  if  they  see  occanon,  apply  the 
provisions  or  any  of  them  In  any  part  of  the  district  over  which 
their  jurisdiction  extends ;  but  they  are  not  bound  to  exercise  the 
power  unlesa  the  necessities  of  the  ease  shall  appear  to  justify  the 
adoption  of  extreme  measures.  The  next  clause  of  the  order  ia 
framed  to  prevent  the  owner  of  a  diseased  animal  getting  compensa- 
tion for  compulsory  slaughter  from  the  insurance  societies,  as  well 
aa  from  the  local  authority. 

S.  Where  any  animal  has  been  slaughtered  iu  pursoanoe  of  this 
order,  the  owner  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  in  respect  of  the 
insurance  any  sum  which,  with  the  payment  which  he  receives  for  the 
same  under  this  order,  would  exceed  the  sum  insured  for. 

Clause  4  enjoins  that 

Every  local  authority  shall  keep  a  record,  stating  the  date  of  any 
order  for  slaughter,  and  the  execution  of  the  Order,  and  other  parti- 
oulars ;  and  such  record  shall  be  evidence  if  any  quesdon  arises  oon- 
camiDg  an  order  for  the  slaughter  of  any  such  animal,  or  compeoaation 
iu  respect  thereof. 

The  fifth  dause  forms  really  a  separate  section  of  the  order,  aad 
may  he  the  subject  of  a  separate  application.    It  runs  thus : 

5.  Where  a  local  authority  is  authorised  by  the  Privy  Oounoil  to  put 
in  operHtion  this  pmvision  of  this  order,  such  local  authority  may, 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, make  regulations  for  the  following  purposes,  or  any  of 
them: 

For  prohiUUng  or  regulating  the  movement  out  of  any  field,  stablev 
cowshed,  or  other  premises,  of  any  cattle  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, or  of  the  carcases  of  any  cattle  which  have  died  or 
have  been  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  being  affected  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

For  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  removal  of  hay,  straw,  litter,  or 
other  thing  commonly  used  for  food  of  animals,  or  otherwise  for 
or  about  animals,  that  has  been  in  the  same  field,  stable,  cowshed, 
or  other  premises  with  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Provided  tnat  such  looal  authority  shall,  from  time  to  time^  define 
the  area  within  their  district  within  which  any  such  regulation  shall 
have  effect,  and  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  revoke  or  alter  any  such 
regulation. 

The  sixth  clause  ia  also  distinct  in  its  application,  and  may  be 


carried  into  effect  under  authority  from  the  Privy  Oonncil,  irrespec- 
tively and  independently  of  the  other  parts  of  the  order. 

6.  Where  a  local  authority  is  authorised  by  the  Privy  Ooaad.  to  pat 
in  operation  this  provision  of  this  order,  such  local  authority  may, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  ^sg»- 
late  or  prohibit  the  holding  of  anyispecifiea  market,  fair,  anatioo,  sala,  or 
axblbltfon,  of  cattle  within  theh-  district 

By  clause  7  provision  is  made  for  the  lerooation  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  any  order  of  a  local  authority,  if  such  order  is  found  to 
be  too  stringent  or  otherwise  objectionable.  Under  clause  8  expenses 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  a  local  rate,  and  by  clause  9  persons  acting  ia 
contravention  of  any  order  of  a  local  anthority  made  under  **  this 
order  "  are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  order. 

Imnonoif  or  Amouu  xi  tbb  Poan. 

By  an  Order  of  Council  which  came  into  operation  on  April  I, 
1871,  the  duty  of  inspecting  foreign  animals  landed  at  the  ^rioaa 
ports  in  Great  Britain  was  transferred  from  the  Ornnmissinners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Customs  to  the  Privy  OounciL  The  inspecton  at  tbft 
ports  will  for  tlie  future,  consequentiy,  receive  their  inatroatioaa 
from  the  Veterinary  Department.  At  present  no  change  has  beaa  ^ 
made  in  the  arrangements  which  refer  to  the  time  and  Tn«pn«r  of 
Carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  inspectors. 

Tbaxstt  of  AmiAU. 

An  Order  of  Council,  dated  Mareh  31,  1871,  revokes  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  1871,  the  Transit  Order  of  May,  1870,  Sor  the  purpose 
of  substituting  a  more  eiteoded  order,  which  was  passed  on  March. 
81,  and  will  come  into  operation  on  Jons  1  next 

The  order  directs  that  "  the  railway  companies  working  the  rail- 
ways named  in  the  schedule  to  this  order  shall,  at  each  of  the  isapao- 
tive  stations  (numbering  648)  named  in  that  schedule,  provide  water 
for  animals  carried,  or  about  to  be  or  having  been  carried,  on  the 
railway  of  the  company." 

It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  last  Order  of  Ooottoil  oom|detas 
the  law  on  pleuro-pneumonia,  as  its  provisions,  in  addition  to  the 
clause  of  the  Act,  will  allow  of  the  adoption  of  all  possible  means  for 
the  eradication  of  the  disease,  including  compulsory  slaughter  and 
compensation,  prevention  of  the  movement  ol  diseased  animals,  or 
the  carcases  of  diseased  animals,  or  of  animals  and  substances  wfaicb 
have  been  in  contact  with  diseased  '"T"*'',  prohibition  of  taiia, 
markets,  and  sales,  and  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  ol  premises. 

How  to  prevent  the  re-introdnotion  of  the  disease  after  it  has  been 
got  rid  of  in  a  district  is  not  so  clear,  nor  will  legislation  mooh  assist 
in  the  attainment  of  that  very  desirable  end.  Ueparats  maricets  for 
foreign  stock  will  not  tend  to  diminish  the  risk  of  infection  whilo 
store  catUe  are  constantly  imported  from  Ireland :  and,  in  fact,  tiio 
most  we  can  expect  from  the  institution  of  any  sanitary  measures  ia 
to  be  able  to  keep  the  disease  within  reasonable  limits.  Under  our 
present  system  of  management  in  reference  to  breeding  and  feeding 
in  the  farm  and  in  the  dairy,  plearo-pneumonia  will  nevsr  be 
entirely  eradicated. 

An  Order  which  took  offset  on  April  28th  last  revokes  so  mooh 
of  the  Order  of  Aug.,  1869,  as  relates  in  ths  schedule  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  so  much  of  the  Order  of  Sept  SOtii  last  as  reistes  to 
sheep  aad  goats  bronght  from  a  port  of  France. 


TYPHOID  PSVSB  DT  PIG8. 


Ttproid  lever  of  <p<gs  is  distinguished  by  special  cbaraeters,  which 
connect  it  with  diphtnaria  as  well  as  with  enteric  fever  of  the  humaa 
subject  Sometimes  there  are  diphtheric  exudations  in  the  throat,  sad 
also  in  the  intestinal  canal,  remarkably  Hke  the  flbrinoos  exudations  in 
the  throats  of  persons  affected  with  diphtheria,  while  in  ottier  instanees 
there  is  extensive  ulceration  of  the  glands  of  the  small  intestines, 
almost  identical  with  the  intestinal  ulceration  in  typhoid  fever  of  man. 
Toung  pigs  are  eapedally  liable  to  the  disease ;  even  animals  (rf  a  few 
weeks  old  suffer  from  it  Old  pigs  are  sometimes  affected ;  but  the 
number  of  attacks  are,  in  resnect  of  adult  pigs,  very  few  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  cases  of  oisease  among  young  subjeois. 
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Pathologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  manner  of  the  oommanication 
of  the  disease  from  one  animal  to  another.  There  is  no  donbt  what- 
erer  that  the  excretions  are  highly  charged  with  rims,  and  therefore 
it  is  admitted  that  contact  with  the  manure  of  infected  animals  is  one 
oaase_  of  the  extension  of  the  malady ;  but  in  many  instances  the 
infection  has  appeared  to  travel  oyer  oonsiderable  diatanoes,  and  this 
cireamstanoe  has  led  some  people  to  •nspeot  that  the  emanations  from 
the  diseased  animal  are  sufflidently  Tolatile  to  be  oonTeyed  in  the 
atmoai^re.  On  the  other  side  of  the  argument  there  is  evidence  of 
isolated  ontbreaks,  which  have  been  confined  to  the  farms  on  which 
tliay^  ooonrred.  While  It  is  necessary  to  recommend  that  every  pre- 
caation  be  adopted— the  employment  of  disinfectants,  and  the  isolation 
of  diseased  and  infected  pigs  being  most  essential— we  are  not  disposed 
to  admit  that  the  malady  is  to  any  important  extent  propagated 
throogh  the  medium  of  a  contaminated  atmosphere. 

Sjpm«omi.—la  the  first  stage  of  typhoid  fever  the  pig  is  dull,  often 
trembfee,  and  generally  refuses  his  food ;  as  the  disease  advances  the 
tremblings  become  more  severe,  and  there  is  oonsiderable  difflenlty  of 
moremoit,  owing  to  loss  of  pwrer  of  the  hind  extremities.  Diarrhoea 
seta  in  very  soon  after  the  fint  symptoms,  and  the  evacuations  vary 
from  nearly  ookxiriess  to  dark  red  or  nearly  black,  depending  upon  the 
eharaoter  of  the  exudation  from  the  vessels  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  Bed  patches  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  bodies,  behind 
the  ears  and  imdemeath  the  bellies  in  particular,  as  soon  as  the  affec- 
tion is  fully  developed.  It  is  often  asked  how  this  last  symptom, 
wliicb  is  one  of  the  specialities  of  the  disease,  can  be  distinguished 
when  blaok  pigs  are  affected ;  and  it  may  be  stated  in  reply  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  discerning  the  red  colour  on  a  black  skin.  The 
blackest  pigs  have  comparatively  light  portions,  on  which  a  patch  of 
oongestion  is  plainly  visible;  but  even  the  deepest  blaok  ioea  not 
obscure  the  red  tint. 

From  three  to  eight  days  may  be  taken  as  the  average  period  of  the 
doration  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  majority  of  severe  attacks  terminate 
fatally  in  ashorter  time.  Recovery  is  only  complete  in  a  few  instances, 
and  then  not  until  a  long  period  of  oonvaleeoence  has  been  passed, 
daring  the  greater  part  of  which  it  is  most  probable  that  the  animal 
is  constantly  voiding  matter  from  the  intestines  containing  the  morbid 

Srodncts  of  the  disease  in  abundance.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
anger  of  spreading  the  disease  during  this  time,  it  will  always  be  a 
•ubject  for  ooosideratiou  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  incur  the  risk 
for  the  doubtful  gain  of  a  few  animals,  which  will  remain  dangerous 
subjects  on  a  farm  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Decomposition  of  the  carcass  takes  place  rapidly  after  death,  and 
it  is  always  desirable  to  bury  dead  animals  as  quickly  as  possible. 
PiotttHorlem  examinations  even  should  not  be  made  unnecessarily, 
and  never  unless  under  the  direction  of  a  professional  man,  who  will 
take  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection. 

In  dealing  with  an  extensive  outbreak  of  the  disease  it  is  moat 
impiHtant  to  employ  antiseptics  largely,  not  only  with  the  view  of 
eoriog  the  disease,  but  even  more  for  the  purpose  of  neutralising  the 
nicious  properties  of  the  discharges  wtiich  are  thrown  off  by  recover- 


rbe  eharaoter  of  the  proceedings  which  will  be  necessary  for  the 
eradication  of  the  disease  will  depend  upon  various  circumstances,  as 
the  locality,  number  of  animals  herded  together,  and  the  value  of  the 
stock  for  breeding  purposes.  If  the  animals  first  attacked  are  recently 
porchased  store  pi^  their  valne  will  not  jostify  the  risk  which  will  be 
mcarred  in  attempting  to  cure  them,  and  therefore  the  most  economical 
aa  well  as  the  safeet  course  will  be  to  kill  and  bury  them  as  quinkly  as 
possible,  disinfect  the  places  in  which  they  have  been  kept,  and  remove 
the  otharpigs  as  far  away  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  oommuni- 
oation  of  the  disease  to  them ;  out  if  the  affection  has  already  commenced 
to  spread,  only  those  pigs  which  are  apparently  quite  healthy  should 
be  removiad  to  a  safe  place,  where  they  may  be  carefully  watched. 
When  aa_  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurs  among  a  large  number  of 
swine,  it  is  very  desirable  to  separate  them  into  as  many  lots  as  the 
accommodation  on  the  farm  will  allow,  in  order  that  preventive  mea- 
sures may  be  applied  to  each  group,  and  also  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
disease  cootinninK,  only  a  small  number  of  animals  may  be  exposed 
to  the  infloenos  of  the  vims  at  the  same  time.  All  the  diseased  animals 
ahould  be  carefnlly  isolated ;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  ado{^  any  remedial 
treatment,  there  should  be  a  further  separation  of  the  animals  accord- 
ing to  the  stages  of  the  disease — at  any  rate,  the  worst  cases  should  be 
kept  quite  apart. 

Nest  comes  the  question  of  medicinal  agents.  Pigs  are  not  easily 
drenched ;  and  although  they  will  take  medicines  in  their  food,  tliat 
pUn  of  administering  is  of  little  use  when  the  animal  is  sick  and  not 
Oisnosod  to  eat  or  drink.  Sometimes  a  small  apple  is  a  tempting  morsel, 
and  if  the  pig  can  be  induced  to  take  the  fruit,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
enhy  in  secreting  a  dose  of  medicine  in  the  interior  of  4t  But  in  the 
generality  of  cases  it  is  better  to  trost  to  the  use  of  volatile  disinfec- 
tants, with  careful  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  wholesomeness  of 
the  styes  or  sheds  in  which  the  animals  are  kept,  than  to  attempt  any 
dosing.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  dissolved  and  added  to  the  food^ 
which  should  be  merely  thin  gruel,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to 
thegallon ;  this  medicated  diet  should  be  left  in  the  animal's  reach. 

Where  there  is  ample  space  and  an  unlimited  command  of  fresh  air, 
salphnroos  acid  may  be  disengaged  in  the  shed  by  burning  sulphur 
until  a  decided  odour  of  the  gas  pervades  the  air ;  but  it  is  unportaut 
to  note  that  no  more  of  the  siuphDr  vapour  should  be  mixed  with 


the  atmosphere  than  suffloes  to  make  it  pungent  to  the  taste  of  the 
operator. 

OarboUo  acid  is  another  valuable  disinfectant,  which  may  be  used 
without  stint  in  sheds  and  places  where  diseased  or  infeoted  or  even 
suspected  pigs  are  confined.  The  ordinary  dilution  of  one  part  of  aoid 
in  fifty  parts  of  water  may  be  kept  at  hand,  and  frequently  distributed 
over  the  floors  of  the  sheds  by  means  of  a  watering-pot  Sawdust 
forms  an  excellent  medium  for  the  distribution  of  carbolic  add,  the 
solution  being  mixed  with  it  to  the  oonsistenoe  of  a  mash,  which  is  to 
be  scattered  over  the  floors  onoe  or  twice  a-day. 


mLDZBZA  a  H0BSI8. 


IVFliDEiczA,  or  epiaootio  oatarrh,  has  prevailed  extensively  among 
horses  in  the  metropolis  since  the  commencement  of  the  year.  At  flrst 
the  disease  presented  a  peculiarity  which  it  has  sinoe  lost— extensive 
swelling  of  one  of  the  extremities  as  a  primary  symptom.  This  was 
followed  by  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  copious  secretion  of  tears; 
after  which  the  usual  catarrhal  symptoms  appeared  in  quick  snooesaion 
— sore  throat,  cough,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  invariable  prostration 
which  accompanies  all  forms  of  influenza  in  all  seasons. 

The  swelling  of  the  legs  was  often  associated  with  cracked  heels, 
and,  as  these  oocured  at  the  time  of  the  severe  frost  and  Immediately 
after  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  symptom  was  an  acci- 
dental consequence  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  not  a  necessary 
result  of  the  disease. 

Old,  worn-out  animals  will  no  doubt  snconmb  very  readily  to  the 
debility  which  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  disease ;  but  horses  in 
fair  condition,  if  property  treated,  do  not  die  from  influenza  pure  and 
simple.  Depletive  treatment,  purging,  bleeding,  and  even  the  too  free 
use  of  sedatives  or  alkalis,  will  increase  the  weakness  and  retard  the 
recovery ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  suspected  that  such  remedies  have 
often  more  to  answer  for  than  the  disease.  Hence  the  importance  of 
•  distinguishing  between  influenza  and  ordinary  cold  with  fever,  which 
will  bear  moderate  depletion  very  well. 

Symptoms  of  the  disease  are  tolerably  uniform.  The  animal  be- 
comes dull,  and  if  compelled  to  walk  staggers  about,  the  weakness 
appearing  most  markedly  in  the  hind  quarters ;  oongh  is  nearly 
always  present,  and  in  many  cases  is  suppressed  and  painful,  mors 
particularly  when  the  irritation  has  extended  down  the  bronchial 
tubes;  respiration  is,  under  these  conditions,  accelerated;  the  pulse  is 
slightly  quickened,  and  firm  but  not  hard  to  the  touch  ;  the  eyelids  be- 
come swollen ;  the  macous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  are 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  sometimes  marked  with  spots  of  pink;  but 
there  is  seldom  any  appearance  of  general  determination  of  blood,  such 
as  we  Sod  in  acute  catarrh  or  any  inflammatory  disease  of  the  breath- 
ing organs.  Swelling  of  the  legs  occurs  to  a  variaUe  extent,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  animal ;  ordinarily  the  enlargement  is 
trifling,  but  in  a  weak  subject  it  is  often  considerable,  ana  if  there 
happens  to  exist  chapped  heels  or  grease,  the  diseased  limbs  will  show 
the  effects  of  the  effusion  to  the  greatest  extent.  Swelling  of  the  limbs 
during  convalescence  is  a  symptom  which  is  generally  observed  in 
all  febrile  diseases  of  the  horse,  and  in  influeosa  in  common  with 
other  affections. 

Complications  very  frequently  arise  during  the  prognsss  of  the 
disease,  and  must  be  carefully  watched  for.  The  most  common  are — 
subacute  laminitis,  which  is  known  by  the  uneasy,  shifting  action  of 
the  animal  when  standing,  and  also  by  his  frequently  lying  down ; 
congestion  of  lungs,  which  is  due  to  want  of  energy  iu  the  general 
circulation,  and  also  to  exertion  while  the  horse  is  suffering  from  the 
catarrhal  affection  :  and  bronchitis,  which  is  a  natnral  result  of  the 
extension  of  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils 
and  larynx. 

The  treatment  of  infiuenza  must  be  carried  out  in  view  of  the 
possible  occnrrenoe  of  either  of  these  complications,  and  Iwooe  the 
greatest  caution  is  necessary  in  applying  remedies  for  the  cure  of  an 
apparently  simple  disease.  As  i  rule,  the  amateur  will  do  well  not  to 
attempt  the  administration  of  drugs  at  all.  If  competent  assistanoe  is 
not  within  reach,  he  had  better  trust  to  good  nursmg  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  doing  mischief  by  injudicious  treatment.  The  remedies 
which  have  been  found  most  effective  are  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
with  bi-carbonate  of  potash  and  tincture  of  gentian,  the  latter  being 
withheld  if  any  signs  of  active  fever  appear.  Counter-irritation,  by 
the  use  of  blisters  or  mustard  poultices,  most  be  used  early  in  the 
disease  to  the  throat,  and,  if  symptoms  of  bronchitis  or  oongestion 
appear,  to  the  sides  and  chest  wo  if  necessary.  Almost  any  nod  of 
diet  is  admisiiible,  and  the  appetite  should  be  tempted  by  a  few  carrots 
and  a  handful  of  peas,  in  addition  to  bruised  oats,  with  bran  mashes, 
and  a  little  sweet  hay.  Exercise  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the 
animal  can  bear  it,  and  in  many  oases,  if  the  weather  is  favourable, 
the  horse  may  be  walked  in  hand  for  a  short  time  daily  all  thi'ough 
the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  debility  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  disease  remains 
after  recovery,  but  only  for  a  short  time  if  the  horse  has  been  care- 
fully nursed  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  has  not  been 
subjected  to  depletive  treatment.  Infiueoea  has  the  credit  of  being 
a  lingering  disease,  but  our  experience  of  the  late  outbreak  leads  us 
to  oonclude  that  it  was  less  so  this  time  than  it  has  been  en  many 
previous  oocasions.  * 
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gpuonc  Aponxu. 

SoDDBT  ia  ita  attack,  and  qnlokly  fatal  in  its  eSaota,  splenio  apoplexy 
is  djstiognlahed  by  Tery  few  aymptoms. 

The  ox  or  sheep  soddenly  attaoked  wiU  separate  itself  from  the  other 
animals  in  the  p«atares  the  deaire  for  food  will  be  loat,  the  beaat  will 
naie  only  oocakionally,  and  ireqneotly  reat  and  gaie  Tacantly  abroad ; 
UMO  general  tremors  appear,  the  aapect  beoomea  lethargio,  eraoaation 
of  blood  from  the  reetom  follows,  and  perhaps  dnring  an  ioterral  of 
apparent  ease,  the  animal  lias  down,  and  after  a  few  straggles  expbea. 

After  a  single  ease  of  the  disease  has  oocorred  on  the  umn,  signs  of 
derangement  of  health,  however  slight,  beoomea  signiflcant,  and  the 
farmer  will  be  on  the  look-out  for  animals  separating  themselTes  from 
their  oompanions,  standing  in  remote  comers,  and  getting  ont  of  the 
way.  SofFneas  of  movement  is  also  a  very  anspioions  symptom; 
twitching  of  mnades,  arching  the  back,  someumea  inteatinal  pain,  and 
oooaaionally  diaoharge  of  daric-coloDred  nrine,  are  all  indioaUona  of  the 
advance  of  the  diaeam. 

The  flesh  of  the  carcaae  ia  dark  in  oolonr,  and,  it  ia  aoarcely  neces- 
sary to  observe,  tetally  unfit  for  oonsnmption,  either  by  man  or  beaat 

Treatmmt  of  SpUmc  Apophxj/. — For  the  same  reason  that  it  is  diffi- 
onlt  to  distinguish  the  signs  of  disease,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ^>ply 
any  treatment  What  treatment  is  poissible  must  be  applied  by  anttcl- 
pation,  and,  if  the  thermometer  is  used,  all  animals  which  give  indica- 


tion of  being  infected  by  increase  of  internal  temperatore  must  be  dealt 
with  as  diseased.  Saline  medicines  promise  the  best  effeota,  and  eaa 
be  most  easily  exhibited.  The  hnwsnlphite  of  soda  is  a  good  anti- 
septic, and,  being  taateleaa,  may  be  given  in  the  ordinary  drinUng 
water  when  a  number  of  animals  are  to  be  treated.  About  two  onnces 
per  day  for  an  ox,  and  half  an  omice  for  a  sheep,  wUl  be  anffioient  for 
the  ilrst  few  days ;  afterwarda  the  qnantity  may  be  diminished  to  one- 
half,  and  the  adminiatration  of  the  drug  continued  for  aoma  time. 
Change  of  pestnre  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  ancceaaful  treatment, 
and  in  the  caae  of  atall-fed  anunab  the  qnantity  of  food  mnat  be 
diminished ;  and  if  the  beaata  are  very  fat,  a  doee  of  purgative  medidne 
may  be  given  before  the  use  of  the  antiseptic  aalt  ia  oommanced. 

AemUlioa  of  BfiUmo  ApopUxg. — Certain  landa  have  acquired  or 
naturally  possess  qnalitiss  which  are  detrimental  to  animala  which  ai« 
fed  on  them.  The  prevention  of  the  diseases  which  ocoor  only  when 
those  conditions  are  present  is  to  be  effected  by  altering  tiie  oiicnm- 
stances  which  are  conaemed  in  their  production. 

Unfortunately,  objeotions  are  often  made  to  the  carrying  ont  of  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  system  of  cii||ivating  the  land.  Draining 
stiff,  retentive  soils,  mowing  pastures  which  have  been  fed  off  fnmi 
time  immemorial,  and  even  in  some  instances  breaking  op  the  un- 
healthy meadows  with  the  plough,  are  tiie  principal  means  which  will 
be  required  to  efleot  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  land  on  which 
splenio  apofdexy  coonrs. 


THE     FAR 


EOXSSTEAI)  lOS  XIZED  HUSBASBBT. 

Tax  plan  of  farm  bnildinga  below  ia  one  of  the  meet  suitable  poaaible 
for  general  pnrposea.  being  caloulatad  for  efficient  farming,  and  by 
no  means  an  nnsightly  object  on  an  estate.  It  may  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an  artistic  set  of  buildloga  ia  not  consistent  with  economy  of 
apace  and  saving  of  time  and  labour.  The  site  of  the  homestead  is 
all-important  The  oironmatances  which  should  aflsot  it  are  as 
follows: — 

The  distance  of  the  most  remote  arable  field  on  the  tkrm  shonld 
never  exceed  one  mile.  The  approach  shonld  be  easy  from  the  largest 
public  road,  for  the  removal  of  produce  to  market ;  and  unless  the  site 
can  be  fronting,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  cloee  to  it,  a  pre-exiating  road  in 
connection  shonld  have  great  weight  in  the  choice  of  a  locality,  aa  the 
eonatmotion  of  new  roads  ia  a  heavy  item  on  the  wrong  tia»  of  the 
account  If  poasibla,  the  aite  shonld  be  high,  and  yet  not  on  the 
highest  neighbonring  ground.  Thus  dryness  is  attained  and  health 
provided  for;  and,  moreover,  the  homeetead  ia  sheltered  from  winda. 
(If  possible,  ahdter  abould  eapecially  be  aought  from  the  eaat^  Water 
should  be  plentiful  and  wholesome;  it  ia  aeldom,  however,  that  it  can 
be  looked  upon  aa  a  motive  power ;  but  it  is  a  queeUon,  in  the  case  of 
a  atrong  stream  running  through  the  farm,  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  sacrifice  the  elevated  site  to  get  the  use  of  the  water  as  a 
motive  power  for  the  farm  machinery.  Aa  regards  the  arable  land, 
the  buiidioga  abould  be  aa  oentral  aa  poaaible. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  aite,  the  diaposition  of  the  various  buildings 
is  next  to  be  considered;  and  the  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  here, 
with  regard  to  economy  of  construction,  is  to  design  in  such  a  manner 
aa  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  brick  walla,  and  also  the 
area  and  oompUoated  construnction  of  the  roof.  The  neceeaary  bnild- 
inga are:  The  sheaf  bam,  the  com  barn,  the  straw  bam,  the  cart 
horse  staUe,  the  cow  house,  boxes  for  fatting  catUe,  cart  and  imple- 
ment sheds,  pigsties,  and  sundry  stores  for  roots,  artificial  manures, 
oakea,  meals,  Ac. 

The  shsaf  or  thrashing  bam  is  a  room  nsually  on  the  upper  floor, 
rectangular,  measuring  aboat  23ft  square.  Here  is  fixed  the  tuiashing 
naohine.    A  large  door  opens  north  towards  the  stack  yard. 

The  oom  bam  is  situated  below  the  sheaf  bam.  It  ia  need  to  collect 
the  thraahed  oom  aa  it  falls  from  the  machine  above,  and  also  for 
fnither  preparing  it  for  market  The  granary  shonld  be  in  dose  oom- 
'  atton. 


The  straw  bam  is  on  th*  nnpsr  Soar,  ionthward  of  tbs  ahssi  bam, 
lito  which  it  opens,  so  that  the  straw  as  it  is  &eed  from  the  oom  is 


passed  on,  either  by  an  elevator  or  by  manual  labour,  into  it  Under 
the  straw  bam  may  be  the  granary,  before  mentioned,  and  sundry 
stores  divided  from  each  other  by  wooded  partitions. 

As  outbuildings  to  this  substantial  oentral  building,  in  which  the 
cereala  are  prepued  for  market,  there  ahonid  be,  on  the  eaat  aide,  the 
Btoble  (the  eastern  aapect  ia  chosen  that  the  sunlight  may  enter  at 
daybreak,  and  the  horses  be  ready  for  work  early);  on  the  west,  the 
fatting  boxes ;  and  on  the  south,  ue  cowhouse.  These  outbuildings 
ehould  be  placed  in  snob  a  manner  that  the  straw  may  be  passed  on  to 
them  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  labour.  The  cart  and  imple- 
ment sheds  shonld  be  opposite  to  the  stable,  and  ranged  on  eiiher  side 
of  the  entrance,  which  should  be  invariably  doee  to  the  stable.  The 
aspect  of  the  other  buildings  is  of  littie  or  no  oonsequence ;  they 
should,  however,  be  easy  of  aooess,  accmrding  to  the  purposes  for  whioa 
they  are  intended. 

Let  us  consider  the  worUng  of  a  homsstead  which  shall  bs  adaptsd 
to  the  purpoeee  of  a  mixed  husbandry  farm  of  600  sores  or  tbsreabouts, 
as  in  the  following  plan.  Uur  best  guide  will  be  the  straw,  which 
we  will  trace  as  nearly  as  possible  from  its  state  before  the  separation 
of  the  grain  to  ita  transformation  into  manure.  We  begin  then  at 
the  stack  yard,  which  is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  homestead 
(aee  isometrical  drawing),  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the 
buildings  from  the  cutting  north  wind  and  exposing  the  stacks  to  it, 
in  order  to  bring  the  gndn  to  early  maturity  for  thieehing.  When  a 
rick  is  to  be  thrashed,  the  nnthrashed  com  in  eheavee  is  carted  to  the 
entrance  of  the  sheaf  bam  and  pitched  up  on  to  the  floor  (see  upper  floor 
plan),  the  bands  are  then  cat  and  the  looee  bundles  fed  into  the 
thrashing  machine,  from  which  the  straw  is  passed  on  by  one  or  two 
men — if  oaten  straw,  into  the  large  bin  made  to  recdve  it ;  if  barley  or 
wheaten  straw,  right  through  into  the  straw  bam.  Tbs  com  lalla 
through  into  the  com  bam  (aee  ground  plan),  and  ia  there  further  pre- 
pared for  market  by  hand-winnowing,  hummelllng,  fto.  The  atraw  we 
now  flnd  in  th^atraw  bam,  from  which  there  are  three  oprninga  with 
platforma  ouiaide  them,  one  to  the  stable,  one  to  the  cowhouse,  and  ona 
to  the  fatting  boxes.  The  platforms  are  on  the  same  levd  as  the  floor 
of  the  atraw  barn  (their  construction  and  utility  for  the  supply  of  straw 
to  the  stab^  &&,  will  bs  bsst  seen  by  reference  to  the  ssraon);  thsT 
are  reached  otherwise  than  by  the  straw  bam  by  vertical  ladders  fixed 
against  the  wall ;  the  straw  can  be  then  eadly  forked  throagfa  the 
opening  and  thrown  down.  The  chaff-cutting  room  is  a  part  of  th* 
straw  ban  partitioned  off.  The  straw  to  bs  chaffed  is  forked  into  the 
outUng  room  from  the  oat^traw  bin  and  fed  into  tiM  oottar,  which  SMi 
be  w<^ced  by  steam  U  a  shaft  be  run  along  the  inside  of  the  ildge  of  th* 
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roof  from  the  sheaf  bun,  where  of  course  the  motive  power  of  the 
•team  engine  is  concentrated  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  thrasiiing 
machine,  mill-stone,  and  any  other  machlae  nsed  in  the  preparation  of 
com  for  market*  The  chaff  when  cut  falls  through  a  trap  door  into  a 
large  bin  (about  10ft  by  8ft  by  4ft)  in  the  food  store  room,  where  it  is 
in  a  convenient  position  for  nse  dther  in  the  stable,  cow-house,  or 
fatting  boxes.  The  convenience  of  the  position  of  the  other  bins  in 
this  room  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  The  stable  contains  ten  boxes,  and 
the  horses  are  left  loose — a  plan  which,  though  apparently  costly,  is  not 
really  so  in  the  end.  Food  is  suppUed  from  the  gangway,  which  is  in 
oonneotion  with  the  food  store-room.  Ko  racks  are  used,  as, it  is 
intended  that  the  manger  system  of  feeding  should  be  followed.  There 
is  a  large  wooden  manger,  and  an  iron  water-trough  with  a  sliding  lid, 
in  each  box.  The  idea  of  the  sliding  lid  is  that  the  horses  should 
not  always  have  water  before  them,  and  yet  that  the  water  should 
he  constantly  laid  on,  the  only  operation  to  be  performed  when 
watering  the  horses  being  to  slide  back  the  lids.  There  are  two 
entrances  to  the  stable,  with  large  porches  in  which  the  harness  is 
hung.  The  windows  are  fitted  with  movable  louvre  boards  (not 
glass),  that  can  be  set  at  any  angle.  A  tramway  passes  through  each 
box  lor  the  easy  removal  of  manure.  The  cowhouse  is  fitted  with  five 
stalls  (each  to  hold  two  cows^  ;  a  manger  is  placed  at  the  two  corners, 
and  a  water-trough  in  the  middle  of  each  stall.  Ventilation,  both  here 
and  in  the  fatting  boxes,  is  provided  for  as  in  the  stable.  There  are  sue 
fatting  boxes,  partitioned  off  by  slip  rails ;  they  are  excavated  two  feet 
and  puddled.  Each  box  commnnicates  with  the  foldyard  by  means  of 
large  doors,  made  so  as  to  slide  back  (not  to  open  with  hinges,  as  the 
straw  in  the  yard  would  clog  them),  so  that  the  straw,  now  converted 
into  manure,  is  easily  removed,  either  to  the  manure  pit  by  the  tramway, 
or  into  the  foldyard  to  be  further  trodden  down  by  cattle  in  the  open 
■beds.  The  stable  and  cow-house  are  in  oommuuioation,  and  that  part 
of  the  straw  that  is  too  soiled  to  be  nsed  any  more  in  the  stable,  and 
yet  not  good  enough  for  manure,  may,  instead  of  bebig  passed  on  to  the 
manore  pit  be  used  again  in  the  cowhouse. 

This  completes  our  survey  of  the  main  building.  The  surrounding 
ontbuildings  are  (see  isometrical  drawing),  1,  1,  Cart  and  implement 
sheds  opposite  the  stable.  They  are  open  in  front,  the  roof  being  sup- 
ported by  wooden  pillars.  Harnessing  is  performed  in  the  space  between 
the  sheds  and  the  stable. 

2.  The  workshop,  for  carpenter  and  smith. 

8.  The  manure  pit,  a  long  narrow  pit,  excavated  six  feet  The  tram- 
ways before  mentioned  are  arranged  so  as  to  terminate  over  the  pit,  and 
the  trucks  containing  the  manure  are  tilted.  Uarts  to  be  loaded  are 
backed  into  the  pit  down  an  incline  at  the  open  end  (at  A).  The  whole 
is  roofed  in  by  a  simple  lean-to  roof  of  the  rou);hest  construction,  sup- 
ported in  front  by  wooden  pillars.  The  advantages  of  a  roof  to  a 
manure  pit  will  hardly  be  questioned— not  so  much  on  the  ground  of 
keeping  off  rain  as  other  atmospheric  influences.  The  pit  is  of  ooarse 
to  be  puddled  at  the  bottom,  and  the  sides  to  be  built  of  brick. 

4.  The  root  store,  and  store  and  cooking  room  for  pigs'  food.  The 
door  of  the  root  store  is  broad  enough  to  back  a  cart  through. 

6.  Piggeries. 

6.  Open  sheds  for  the  shelter  of  cattle  in  the  foldyard  (B). 

7.  Oalf  and  poultry  houses. 

This,  then,  will  complete  our  survey  of  the  internal  arrangements. 
A  glance  at  the  bird's-eye  view  will  satisfy  the  intending  builder  that 
his  senses  will  not  be  outraged  by  the  oontemplation  of  the  finished 
buildings;  for,  though  not  pretending  to  any  architectural  display, 
the  general  effect  is  good.  In  the  absence  of  suitable  stone  in  the 
vicinity,  the  building  material  should  be  ordinary  stock  brick.  All 
external  woodwork  should  be  left  rongh-sawn,  and  coated  once  with 
boiled  linseed  oil ;  this,  though  little  affecting  the  colour  gives  it  a 
finished  appearance,  and  is  an  excellent  preservative. 

The  cost  of  erection  in  stock  brickwork,  including  all  the  accom- 
modation shown  in  the  isometrical  drawing  (with  the  exception  of  the 
rick  yard),  would  amount  (in  the  rough)  to  £1260. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  two  important  details,  viz.,  stable 
flooring  and  draining.  The  best  possible  flooring  for  the  stable  and 
oowhonae  is  made  by  paving  with  bricks  (it  does  not  matter  if  they  be 
broken  or  not),  a  very  slight  fall  to  the  drain  being  preserved.  Fort- 
land  oement  should  then  be  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of 
oresm,  and  swept  over  the  bricks  so  as  to  fill  in  the  spaces  between. 
Then,  if  it  be  thought  worthy  the  extra  expense,  the  whole  surface 
may  be  plastered  with  the  cement  mixed  with  less  water ;  in  either 
case  a  floor  will  be  procured  which  will  effectually  keep  down  rising 
damp,  and  which  is  always  sweet,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
orevices  for  the  lodgment  of  manure  water.  Draining  in  the  stable 
and  cowhouse  is  best  effected  by  an  open  gutter  (made  of  tiles  for  the 
purpose)  set  in  the  paving,  with  a  slight  hlII  towards  a  pipe,  which 
shall  receive  the  liquid  of  both,  and  conduct  it  to  a  liquid-mannre 
tank  outside. 

*  At  Iiord  Bathomt's  home  farm,  at  Oirenceater,  this  plan  can  be  sees  In 
operation  on  a  very  extendve  scale.  A  long  shaft  runs  the  whole  length  of  a 
long  bnUdlng  of  two  floon.  At  interrals,  as  required,  there  are  drum  working 
vartoos  niaohinea  by  means  of  endless  banda  Between  each  dmni  there  is  a 
simple  ootttrtvanoe  by  which  that  part  of  the  ahaft  which  is  beyond  the  par- 
tloolar  machine  or  maohtnas  at  work  can  be  disconnected,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
wear  and  tear  which  wonld  otherwise  necessarily  result  from  the  fieanent 
neoeaslty  of  working  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft  Of  course  (he  mMnlDes 
leqnirlag  the  most  power  are  plaoed  neanit  the  engine  end  of  the  shaft. 


Referenda  in  the  Ground  Plan. — a,  oom  bam;  i,  granaiy;  e, 
cowhouse;  d  d,  cattle  boxes;  e  e,  stable;  /,  food  store;  g,  sttaw 
chaff ;  h,  hay  chaff ;  t,  oilcake,  &a. ;  k,  oats ;  I,  boiler ;  m,  engine ; 
n  n,  harness.  Upper  Floor  Plan:  o,  platform  to  cattle  boxes;  p, 
platform  to  stable;  r,  thrashing  machine;  t,  sheaf  ham;  <,  straw 
Dam ;  u,  chaffing  room ;  t>,  oat  straw. 


THE  lUSXQlSXSST  OS  8WIHE. 

Wmmr  the  past  few  years  increasing  attention  has  Justly  bean  paid 
to  this  subject,  and  the  improved  brMds  have  been  found  to  yield  a 
better  return.  The  demand  too  for  the  best  quality  of  meat  makes  the 
keeping  of  swine  a  very  profitable  investment  wbererar  the  condittons 
are  favourable. 

The  qualities  of  the  various  breeds  has  vety  mnch  improved.  In 
some  cases  the  tendency  to  accumnlate  fat  interferes  with  uie  develop- 
ment of  good  flesh.  The  small  white  breeds  aotually  feed  too  fast, 
and  are  being  generally  given  up  in  favour  of  the  middle  sorts,  which, 
derived  from  a  union  of  the  two  extremes,  oombine  more  hair  and 
length  of  carcass.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no  excuse  for  want  of 
quality ;  the  fear  is  that  oar  stock  will  become  fine  and  delicate,  and 
unsuitod  for  the  work  which  the  breeding  pig  has  to  do  on  a  farm- 
viz.,  to  live  hard,  rough  it,  and  devour  all  sorts  of  offal  which  other- 
wise would  be  wasted.  Several  of  the  sorts  very  highly  prized  when 
the^  were  first  introduced,  such  as  the  improved  Elssex — which  owed 
their  feeding  properties  and  hairless  frames  to  a  cross  of  Neapolitan— 
and  the  small  Yorkshire,  which  probably  got  some  Chinese,  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  not  being  found  suitable  for  every-day  purposes,  though 
capable  of  extraordinary  development  Public  opinion  is  settling  down 
in  favour  of  Berkshires  and  their  crosses,  and  middle-bred  white  sorts, 
which  avoid  the  ooarse  skin  and  strong  bone  of  the  large  breed,  and 
yet  have  a  sufficiency  of  lean  meat,  in  which  the  small  breeds  are  so 
deficient  Suffolk  pigs  are  very  neat,  whether  white  or  black,  and  feed 
rHpidly,  but,  like  the  small  Yorxshires,  are  deficient  in  lean  meat  The 
Dorsets,  which  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Coates  usually  are  prominent  at 
Smithfield,  handle  soft  and  blubbery,  and,  though  their  marvellous 
development  attracts  the  judge,  they  wonld  hardly  be  chosen  for 
bacon.  As  bacon  pigs,  the  Berkshire,  with  tlieir  streaky  fiesh,  are  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  sort,  and  take  them  at  all  points,  they  are  not  easy 
to  beat  The  pig,  having  been  entirely  neglected,  was  most  unjustly 
described  as  the  most  dirty  of  animals.  Give  them  plenty  of  straw,  and 
they  will  be  clean ;  indeed,  we  believe  the  pig  is  particularly  sensitivs 
to  dirt,  and  will  always  keep  clean  if  it  only  has  half  a  chance. 

As  we  propose  to  describe  shortly  the  management  of  pigs,  we 
start  with  their  homes.  Mr.  Steam,  who  has  been  a  suocessfal  ex-, 
hibitor  for  many  years,  gives  excellent  advice  as  to  the  accommodatioo 
that  is  desirable.  In  his  piggery  the  floors  are  laid  with  asphalted 
sufficient  fall  being  allowed  for  the  liquid  to  drain  off.  This  will 
answer  well  for  large  pigs,  but  is  not  warm  enouKh  for  the  farrowing 
stye.  Here  the  asphalte  is  covered  with  a  wooden  lattice,  which  is 
made  in  pieces,  so  as  to  be  readily  taken  up;  litter  is  saved,  and  a 
warm  and  dry  lair  secured.  If  the  pens  are  roomy  and  well  ventilated, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  open  yards ;  we  prefer  to  have  the  southern 
side  only  partially  built  up.  Thus,  if  the  walls  were  6ft  out  of  ground, 
8^f  t  might  be  closed,  and  the  rest  up  to  the  roof  open,  or  capable  of 
being  either  open  or  shut  The  farrowing  house  should  not  be  less 
than  10ft  by  12ft,  and  there  should  always  be  a  provision  to  prevent 
the  sow  overlying  her  offspring.  This  can  best  be  secured  by  a  rail 
standing  out  9in.  from  the  wall,  and  about  gin.  from  the  ground. 
This  keeps  the  sow  off  the  wall,  and  the  little  pigs  can  escape  nnder 
the  rail.  The  supports  which  carry  the  rail  should  slant  up  mm  the 
wall  instead  of  being  upright  as  this  allows  of  a  dear  space  for  the 
little  pigs  to  occupy.  There  should  be  a  feeding  passage,  from  which 
the  food  is  supplied  to  the  troughs  by  stone  shoots  built  into  the  walL 
The  feeding  pens  should  be  just  on  the  same  plan,  only  more  ahy. 
When  pigs  are  fatting,  they  only  require  sufficient  exercise  to  keep  the 
muscles  in  order,  and  this  they  will  have  in  the  shed.  Store  pigs  do 
best  in  an  open  yard,  provided  the  shed  is  roomy  and  warm,  >.<., 
facing  south.  A  portion  either  of  the  shed  or  yard  should  be  fenced 
off  from  the  cattle,  bnt  accessible  to  the  pigs,  and  here  they  should  be 
fed.  At  the  end  of  the  building,  or  in  the  most  coBvenient  situation, 
there  must  be  a  place  where  the  food  should  be  stored  and  prepared. 
Here  we  require  a  copper  and  a  steamer  for  the  potatoes,  if  we  grow 
any.  The  doors  should  be  in  two  ports.  In  hot  weather  Mr  Steam 
pats  the  lower  portico  open,  occupying  the  space  with  some  temporary 
lattice  work ;  the  cost  will  not  be  very  heavy.  It  is  best  not  to  floor 
over  pigsties,  on  account  of  rendering  close,  and  the  breath  of  the  pigs 
is  not  well  for  com  or  hay  stored. 

Having  glanced  at  the  nature  of  the  acoommodation,  we  must  now 
describe  the  chief  features  in  the  management  The  first  and  most . 
material  point  is  to  choose  the  soil,  and  in  this  to  some  extent  we  shall 
be  guided  by  the  locality  and  the  market.  Small  breeds  possess  the 
greater  aptitude  to  feed,  and  are  the  best  when  pork  is  our  object  If 
we  want  bacon  we  should  look  for  more  substance,  and  especially  for 
animals  with  plenty  of  lean  meat  Then  again,  if  our  breeding  pigs 
have  to  rough  it  and  forage  for  themselves,  a  hardy,  coaty  breed  must 
be  chosen.  The  Berkshires  have  of  late  years  taken  the  lead  as  the 
most  useful  farmer's  pig.  The  aptitude  for  maturing  at  an  early  ass 
may  be  iucreased  by  a  judioious  orosi  with  one  of  the  smaller  braeitti 
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At  the  present  time  we  have  some  exoeUent  pig*  ont  of  a  BerlnUre 
■ow  by  a,  gmall-bred  white  boar;  the  whole  litter  follow  the  boar 'in 
ooknir,  but  partake  of  the  oharaoter  of  the  mother  in  frame  and  hair  ; 
they  are  very  nsefnl.  The  late  Lord  Ayleeford  started  a  very  sucoess- 
fol  crosB  between  Berkabires  and  black  Suffolks,  and  showed  some 
partioalarly  fine  speolmens  at  the  last  SmithSeld  Clob^  their  chief  fault 
being  a  want  of  matohiness  in  the  oolonr  of  the  skin,  which  betrayed 
the  croBi.  The  Berkshlree  as  a  pore  breed  aro  tite  aoet  Talaabla,  aa 
they  feed  fast,  reach  gnat  weight,  and  narrytlM  moat  lean  iesk.  liMf 
are  very  hardy,  and  when  grown  can  live  opon  what  they  can  pick  up, 
hi  liTing  either  in  the  fold  or  the  field. 

Having  decided  the  point  as  to  sort,  select  the  best  of  their  kind,  go 
to  breeders  whose  purity  of  blood  is  known,  and  buy  good  animals ; 
the  dispersion  of  a  herd  affords  a  good  opportunity.  Do  not  bay 
show  pigs  except  they  be  quite  young,  as  animals  that  have  been 
•foroad  ao  mnoh  are  nncntam  breeders.  Yea  may  safely  get  young 
pigs,  not  over  five  or  six  months  old.  We  thas  bought  some  at  the 
hst  Birmingham  meeting;  they  have  been  gradually  reduced,  and  at 
the  present  time  ran  about  in  a  yard,  and  get  a  handful  of  beans  and 
wash.  We  want  the  fat  reduced  and  muscle  developed:  plenty  of 
exercise  and  hard  food  will  do  this.  Indeed,  all  young  animals  should 
be  thns  treated,  and  especially  when  we  intend  to  feed  them  very 
hi^y. 

The  bBt  may  be  served  when  eight  months  old,  so  as  to  have  the 
flnt  litter  when  a  year  old.  This  is  qnite  yonng  enough,  and,  if  the 
pigs  am  oboioa,  ws  shonld  prefer  waiting  longer.  It  is  best  if  the 
otters  do  not  oome  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  but,  witfa  proper  aocom- 
modatioa  and  an  attentive  hind,  they  can  be  managed  all  the  year 
RMmd.  When  the  sow  is  farrowing  ebe  most  be  closely  watched,  and 
the  plan  of  taking  away  the  oSapring  as  they  are  born,  and  patting 
them  in  a  basket  lined  with  flannel,  &  a  good  one;  as^  if  left  with  the 
sow,  she  Bay  very  possibly  injure  then  in  ker  puns.  Mr  Steam 
takes  the  pigs  to  the  sow  as  soon  as  the  process  is  concluded,  then 
tetnms  them  to  the  hamper,  and  keeps  them  there  whilut  the  bed  is 
attended  to  and  the  sow  is  supplied  with  some  warm  milk  and  bran. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  sow  eating  her  young,  which  Mr  Steam 
attribntaa  to  uie  prasenoe  of  very  sharp  side  teeth  in  the  young,  their 
moatbs  most  be  examined,  and  the  euos  of  the  teeth  broken  off  with  a 
pair  of  pincers.  This  operation  should  be  performed  out  of  bearing 
of  the  sow.  Then  the  pigs  m«y  be  brought  back,  and  she  will  take  to 
them  kindly.  This  is  an  important  point.  Rnd  one  as  to  which  we 
should  ba  glad  to  have  further  evidence.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  tbare  are  cases  in  which  the  sow  destroys  her  young  through  a 
savage,  oBmateraal  character,  though  no  doubt  the  irritation  from 
sharp  teeth  must  be  very  trying. 

Those  who  feed  for  show,  and  require  great  developmfint  at  an  early 
age,  must  begin  the  forcing  process  as  soon  as  possible.  Oow's  milk, 
sweetened  a  little  and  given  wu-m,  may  be  put  before  the  pigs  at 
three  days  old,  and  they  soon  learn  to  take  it  in  addition  to  the 
maternal  supplies  New  milk  is  too  costly  to  go  on  with  beyond  a 
week ;  then  sKimmed  milk  with  sugar  and  fine  oatmeal ;  and  gradually, 
as  ths  period  for  weaning  arrives,  the  milk  might  be  given  up,  and 
barley  meal  and  oatmeal  supplied  in  a  thin  condition.  Some  wean 
at  six  weeka,  under  aa  inpression  that  they  can  thus  secure  two 


Utters  in  a  year.  In  the  first  place,  the  pigs  suffer  in  bemg  deprived 
of  milk  so  early;  and,  secondly,  it  is  very  seldom  the  end  is  attained. 
When  the  pigs  are  eight  to  nine  weeks  old,  and  can  well  feed  them- 
selves, we  should  wean- 
Very  young  pigs  will  decidedly  do  better  with  food  supplied  warm, 
and  we  cannot  duubt  that  cooked  vegetables  will  be  more  nourishing 
than  in  a  raw  state.  Barley  meal  is  best  mixed  with  boiling  water, 
inasBnaii  as  ttie  starqby  coveriiu  is  dissolved,  and  the  gam  is  at  once 
capable  of  being  asrfaulatad.  With  large  pigs  we  do  not,  however, 
think  there  is  much  benefit.  The  digestive  system  can  extract  the 
nutriment  from  any  kind  of  meal,  if  the  same  be  probably  soaked  in 
water.  Barley,  Indian  com,  and  palm  nut  meal  make  an  exoeUent 
inixture,  and  may  be  used  in  equal  c|aantities.  The  materials  should 
be  placed  in  a  hogshead  covered  with  water  and  thoroughly  stirred, 
as  both  the  palm  nut  meal  and  Indian  com  settle.  The  mess  should 
be  well  agitated  before  being  taken  out  Potatoes  are  very  useful, 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  fattening;  at  tbe  last  they  are  as 
well  left  out,  as  when  too  freely  used  the  meat  is  soft  and  lacks  firm- 
ness. Pigs  intended  for  baoon  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  exercise 
during  their  youth,  and  be  so  fed  as  to  develop  muscle.  A  few  beans 
twice  a  day  will  qualify  the  grass  and  roots,  which,  according  to  the 
season,  will  form  tbe  principal  food  of  the  store  pig.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  feed  liberally  for  three  or  four  weeks  after  weaning,  and 
indeed  at  no  time  should  the  growing  pig  be  allowed  to  become  thin. 
Patting  on  fiesh  and  taking  it  off  again  is  manifestly  unprofitable 
work.  When  about  eight  months  old,  the  quality  of  tbe  food  may  be 
increased  gradually  until  sufiioient  weight  has  been  attained.  We 
have  found  the  greatest  advantage  from  tbe  use  of  a  handful  of  palm 
nut  meal  in  the  wash  of  store  pigs.  It  has  a  satisfying  effect  which  is 
quite  peculiar,  and  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  large  quantity  of  fatty 
matter.  We  should  advise  the  use  of  beans  and  the  palm  nut  meal  for 
all  growing  pigs;  and,  when  feeding  the  same,  we  should  dispense 
with  tbe  b^ns,  and  replace  with  barley  meal. 


To  Mtimait*  ths  Weifflit  of  a  Stack  of  Kay.— AscerUin  tbe 
cubic  contents  of  the  stack  by  multiplying  its  mean  breadth  by  its 
length  and  height ;  then,  for  every  cubic  yard,  allow  from  I  ^wt  to 
2^wt.  according  to  tbe  season  of  the  year,  the  amontit  of  fermentation 
the  hay  has  undergone,  tbe  nature  of  tbe  land  on  which  it  was  grown, 
and  the  sise  of  the  stack.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  correotnass 
of  tbe  estimate  is  greatly  d^iendent  on  tlie  vifetkmae  of  tha  penson 
who  makes  it 

TooA  tor  Btoek.— Mr  E.  Hanbury,  of  Gastrop  Grange,  Higtiwortfa, 
Wilts,  has  lately  been  using  2Ib.  molasses  to  four  gallons  of  water, 
which  he  esteems  sufficient  to  wet  an  ordinary  sack  (h  chaff  or  caving 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  homed  stock.  He  states  that  tbe 
growing  things  eat  the  roughest  stuff  and  thrive  when  mixed  in  ttiis 
way.  Of  course  a  stranger  solution  might  be  given  at  discretion,  but 
for  young  things  and  dry  dairy  cows  tbe  above  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  purpose.  The  chaff  should  be  mixed  up  only  just  before  it 
is  required  for  use,  otherwise  it  will  ferment. 
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A  FLEA  FOB  THE  FRESEBTATIOH  OF  THE 
WOODCOCK 

Mr  T.  J.  Monk,  of  Monntfield  Honse,  Lewes,  SoBsez,  has 
called  attention  to  this  subject,  and  collected  the  following 
particulars,  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
naturalists  and  sportsmen,  and  we  hope  may  induce  pro- 
prietors to  turn  their  attention  to  &ot8  within  their  own 
knowledse,  with  a  view  to  legislation  for  a  dose  time  in 
fevour  of  this  bird: — 

The  opinion  of  numy  of  our  moat  digtingnUhed  natnntUsts  haa 
from  time  to  time  been  freely  given  in  favour  of  preaerving  the  wood- 
cock; and  it  does  indeed  Deem  atrange  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  brings  both  woodcocks  and  snipes  within  the  operation  of  the 
game  lawi  provides  no  close  time  for  them.  Any  person  shootiDg  at 
them  without  a  game  licence  is  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  for 
shooting  at  partridge  or  pheasant  without  the  necessary  certificate  ; 
but  the  latter  birds  are  farther  protected  by  a  close  time,  whereas 
woodcocks  and  snipes  have  no  dose  time  at  all.  The  consequence  is 
that  from  the  first  of  February  until  the  middle  or  nearly  the  end  of 
April — so  long,  in  fact,  as  one  is  to  be  seen— the  poor  woodcock  is 
eonstanUy  persecuted,  penistenUy  fired  at,  and  occasionally  potted, 
by  every  franc-tireur  who  makes  one  in  the  many  shooting  parties 
that  are  formed  for  a  rabbit-hnnt  after  the  bird  season  is  over. 

Babbiting  and  flighting —Sussex  terms— are  certainly  very 
dangerous  seasons  to  tiie  woodcock  ;  yet  rarely  indeed  is  an  informal 
tioD  lud  before  onr  magistrates  for  shooting  at  woodcock  without  a 
game  licence.  With  snipe,  too,  it  is  the  same  story.  Not  being  con- 
aidered  game— at  least  in  East  Sussex — any  uncertificated  person 
has  shot  them,  more  especially  in  the  marshes  and  brooklands 
adjoining  the  coast ;  and  the  same  men  who  have  been  marsh-fowlers 
or  brook-shooters,  as  we  term  them,  for  many  years,  think  that,  by 
taking  out  a  ten  shilling  licence,  they  can  le^^y  shoot  snipes  now. 
But  to  return  to  the  woodcock.  Mr  (Jould,  in  his  valuable  and 
extensive  work,  "  The  Birds  of  Great  Britain,"  gives  many  instances 
of  this  bird  breeding  in  England,  Scotiand,  and  Ii^and;  and 
mentions,  amongst  other  information,  that  the  Marquis  of  Oamden 
told  him  (Mr  Qould)  that  at  least  a  dozen  nests  have  been  found 
during  a  single  season  in  his  woods  in  Sussex.  This  is  again  corro- 
borate by  a  letter  lately  received  from  the  marquis,  in  which  he 
states  that  woodcocks  breed  every  year  in  the  woods  round  Bayham  ; 
and  further,  that  his  lordship  has  always  made  it  a  rule  not  to  allow 
any  woodcocks  to  be  killed  out  of  the  game  season. 

With  regard  to  preservation,  Mr  Oould  goes  on  to  say :  "  With  all 
this  testimony  as  to  the  bird's  breeding  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  does  it  not  become  necessary  that  we  should  bestow  upon  it 
all  the  protection  in  our  power  ?  And  should  not  the  Legislature 
lend  its  tii  towards  this  end  ?  Are  we  not  all  alike  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  so  fine  a  bird  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  do 
so  than  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
species,  with  a  view  to  their  acclimatisation,  with  far  less  Ukelihood 
of  any  good  result?  Nay,  are  we  not  ■  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg,'  when  every  scamp  who  can  borrow  a  gun  is  permitted  to 
shoot  these  birds  in  their  evening  fiights  or  '  roadings '  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April?  I  sincerely  trust  that,  if  this  bird 
be  not  hereafter  reckoned  among  the  species  designated  game,  it  may 
be  deemed  advisable  to  pass  a  law  inflicting  a  heavy  penalty  for  every 
woodcock  killed  between  the  1st  of  February  and  the  12th  of  August. 
Were  ordinary  protection  afforded  to  the  bird,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  become  vastly  more  numerous  than  it  is  at  present.  Every 
sportsman  is  aware  that  during  the  last  fortnight  in  January  the 
woodcocks  are  found  in  pairs — mated,  in  fact,  for  the  coming  task  of 
reproduction;  that  its  skin  is  then  scurfy,  its  flesh  strong,  very 
inferior  in  flavour,  and  comparatively  unfit  for  the  table. 

Mr  Stevenson,  in  the  second  volume,  just  now  published,  of  his 
most  interesting  work,  "The  Birds  of  Norfolk,"  makes  special 
mention  of  the  woodcock.    In  hia  preface  to  this  second  volume  he 


■ays :  "  Only  let  country  gentleman,  and  game  preservers  generally, 
interest  tiiemselvas  in  this  matter — for  the  remedy  lies  in  their  own 
hands— and,  by  stricUy  prohibiting  their  keepers  and  others  from 
killing  woodcocks  later  than  the  end  of  February,  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  repaid  by  the  interesting  sight  of  a  woodcock  sitting 
on  her  leafy  nest  in  their  own  coverts." 

Again,  the  same  author,  under  the  head  of  "Woodcock,"  writaa 
thus :  "  From  such  repeated  instances,  then,  of  the  breeding  of  the 
woodcock,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  were  they  protected  in  the 
early  spring,  the  number  ttut  now  remain  with  us  throughout  tha 
summer  would  be  greatiy  increased ;  and  while  the  same  birds  would 
return  again  and  again  to  their  accustomed  haunts,  as  do  other 
migrants  that  annually  visit  us  in  the  breeding  season,  a  local  raoo, 
as  it  were,  would  ere  long  be  established." 

FaUy  concurring  in  these  valoable  suggestions  from  such 
undoubted  authority,  and  anxious  that  something  shoold  be 
done  for  the  protection  of  the  woodcock,  Mr  Monk  endea- 
voured to  start  the  movement  in  East  Sussex,  where  he  is 
personally  known  to  some  few  of  our  landholders  and  owners 
of  coverts.  He  made  application  to  many  of  our  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  by  letter,  quoting  the  opinion  of  many  of  our 
best  naturalists,  that,  "  were  the  woodcock  to  -have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  close  time  in  conjunction  with  the  pheasaat 
and  partridge,  this  justly-esteemed  bird  would  remain  and 
breed  in  many  of  our  coverts,"  soliciting  their  assistance 
and  support. in  furtherance  of  this  scheme,  and,  should  it 
meet  their  approbation,  requesting  that  they  would  give 
orders  to  their  keepers  neither  to  snoot  nor  allow  woodccKsks 
to  be  shot  in  thor  coverts  after  the  first  of  Febmary; 
further  requesting  permission  to  make  nse  of  their  names  a^ 
preservers  of  the  woodcock. 

The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  kindly  given 
thwr  f uU  consent  to  this  project :  Earl  of  Abeivavenny,  Mr 
R.  W.  Blencowe,  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Brand,  M.P.,  Mr  T. 
Brown,  Mr  H.  Campian,  Earl  of  Chichester,  Mr  W.  L. 
Christie,  M.F.H.,  Gren.  Davies,  Earl  of  Delawarr,  Viscount 
Gage,  Bev.  J.  (Coring,  Mr  J.  A.  Hankey,  Colonel  Harconrt, 
Colonel  Hepburn,  Mr  L.  Huth,  Mr  J.  Ingram,  Captain  Kins, 
Mr  H.  Lane,  Mr  B.  Loder,  Mr  J.  H.  Sclater,  Earl  of  Shef- 
field, Lady  Shelley,  Mr  F.  Sheppard.  Bev.  Sir  G.  ShifEner, 
Bart.,  Mr  B.  J.  Streatfield,  Sir  Frederick  Sykes,  Bart.,  Mr 
S.  M.  Wilson,  Mr  J.  G.  Dodson,  M.P.,  and  Mr  F.  Barcbard. 

The  number  of  woodcocks  that  remain  to  breed  in  this 
cotmtiy  is  much  larger  than  even  many  naturalists  would 
suppose ;  if  at  least  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of 
Sussex  is  any  criterion  of  the  other  counties  of  England,  the 
number  of  nests  throughout  the  kingdom  must  mdeed  be 
considerable. 

Mr  Monk  has  collected  statistics  of  twenty-one  parishes 
in  which  the  woodcocks  have  bred,  and  are  doing  so  in 
greaier  or  less  numbers  every  year.  These  are :  Ashbumham, 
Battle,  Brightling,  Catsfleld,  Dallinf^ton,  Ardingly,  Bal- 
combe,  Crawley,  Slaugham,  East  Grinstead,  Hartfield, 
Worth,  Chailey,  Newick,  Heathfield,  Manfield,  Botherfield, 
Waldron,  East  Hoatley,  Fletching,  Maresfield  Frant,  and 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  Earl  of  Ashbumham  says  rf  this 
parish: 

I  have  during  more  than  thirty  years  neither  shot,  nor  allowed 
others  to  shoot,  woodcocks  out  of  season ;  but  I  have  not  strictly 
abstained  after  the  1st  of  February,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
proper  time  to  cease  depends,  not  upon  the  calendar,  but  upon  the 
weather.  In  a  mild  season  I  would  not  shoot  after  the  first  week  of 
February ;  but  if  frost  and  snow  should  c<mtinae  to  the  middle  of 
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4ie  monfh,  I  apprehend  that  would  be  esity  enough  to  refrain  from 
•hooting.  I  may  add  to  show  that  thU  f orbearanoe  wai  enoogh,  that 
my  keepers  m  one  year  knew  of  seTonteen  nests,  and  the  year 
foUowing  saw  mon,  thongh  the  nnmher  was  not  bo  preolsely  known, 
owing,  U  I  remember  right,  to  a  ohan|^  oi  keepers.  I  myself  saw 
in  the  pleaanre  grounds,  and  near  the  hooae,  two  of  these  birds 
sitting  on  their  neat  at  the  same  time,  and  withhi  one  hundred  yards 
of  eaoh  other. 

Mr  J.  C.  Sdater,  of  Newick  Park,  says : 

Woodoooks  have  bred  here  for  many  years  past  in  the  Old  Park 
Wood.  A  yonng  one,  jnst  aUe  to  fly,  was  picked  op  by  a  woman 
and  bronght  to  my  gardener  last  snmmer  (1870),  and  I  hare  known 
of  nests  here  on  several  ocoasions.  Last  year  we  killed  twelve 
woodcocks  in  the  Old  Park  Wood  in  one  day,  and  there  is  little  donbt 
they  were  bred  here. 

Major  E.  B.  Cartels,  of  Leasam,  says  that  he  had — 
Fnlf-grown  yonng  woodcoeks  on  the  table  in  the  first  weak  of 
July.  The  nests  were  all  on  high  dry  banks,  some  dintance  from 
water,  and  the  keepers  thoroughly  believed  that  the  old  birds  car- 
ried the  young  ones  to  the  feeding  gronnd.  They  lay  their  eggs 
very  early  in  the  year ;  in  February  they  become  very  lonsy,  and 
really  are  unfit  for  table.  He  believes  in  1843  there  were  a  score 
of  nests  in  Heathfield  and  Dallington,  and  from  his  game  book  of 
that  year,  1848  and  1844,  he  finds  that  he  killed  to  his  own  gun  at 
Heathfield  84  birds. 

And  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny  adda  to  the  testimony  in 
the  following  note : 

Woodcocks  nave  been  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  breeding  in 
the  Eridge  coverts.  As  a  rule  they  have  two  nests  in  the  season, 
the  flret  in  March,  the  second  in  July,  the  number  of  eggs  in  each 
varying  from  three  to  five.  It  is  a  common  oocnirence  for  the  keepers 
to  see  the  old  bird  carrying  the  yoong  ones  sustained  by  its  claws 
and  beak,  and  carry  them  off  with  hawk-like  rapidity  and  perfect 
ease.  The  largest  nnmber  killed  in  one  season  at  Eridge  was 
eighty-fonr. 

They  have  also  been  known  to  breed  upon  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
opposite  Woolwich. 

The  evidence  with  regard  to  the  parent  bird  carrying  the 
yoong  in  its  beak  to  the  feeding  grounds  rests  here  npon 
the  authority  of  the  keeper  alone :  but  were  this  well  ascer- 
tained, it  wonld  not  be  more  remarkable  than  the  fact  that 
the  cackoos  lay  their  eggs  npon  the  (pvond  and  carry  them 
to  the  nest  of  the  inten(£d  host  in  their  beaks,  which  is  not 
now  donbted. 

It  woiold  be  well  worth  while  to  try  and  establish  a  local 
race  of  woodcocks,  and  there  are  so  many  recorded  instances 
cS  these  birds  breeding  for  snccessive  years  in  the  same 
spot,  and  of  marked  indiridnals  being  shot  in  the  same 
covert  whenoe  they  were  token  the  year  before,  that  there 
can  be  no  question  about  their  freqnenting  the  some 
grounds,  after  their  mig^ration,  and  it  is  farther  probable 
that  many  of  them  remaia  daring  the  whole  summer. 


THE  mPPOFOTAMUS  AKD  TOUNG. 

Thi  history  of  the  hippopotamns  is  an  ancient  one.  With  its  poetical 
deeoription  in  the  Book  of  .Tob,  under  the  Hebrew  name  of  "  Behe- 
moth," everyone  is  acquainted.  On  the  walls  of  ancient  Thebes  are 
drawings  delineating  the  chase  of  this  animal  with  harpoons  and 
spean,  which,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  race,  might  be 
taken  to  represent  the  oaptare  of  the  animal  by  the  Sonth'  African 
natives  of  the  present  day.  Diodoms  described  its  pursuit  by  the 
Egyptians  of  his  time.  The  Romans  held  hippopotami  in  captivity. 
They  were  exhibited,  with  other  wild  animals,  i^  the  circus,  and 
subsequently  figured  with  considerable  exactness  on  the  coins  and 
medals  of  the  Emperor  Philip  and  his  empress,  Otaoilla  Severa. 

From  the  period  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire  ontil  the  latter 
part  of  the  present  oentnry  nothing  more  was  known  of  the  hippo- 

e>tamns  than  was  to  be  acquired  from  the  accounts  of  its  capture  by 
oropean  hunters,  the  investigation  of  the  skulls  in  a  few  museums, 
and  of  its  teeth  at  the  ivory-dealers.  In  1849  the  Council  of  the 
Zoological  Society  applied  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  Abbas  Pasha,  and 
a  party  of  hunters  was  organised,  who  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
yonng  male  some  three  or  four  days  old  on  the  Island  of  Obaysoh,  on 
lbs  White  Nile.  This  animal — the  first  hippopotamns  seen  in  Europe 
for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years — ^is  the  male  now  in  the  Regent's 
ParkOaidens. 

When  oaptnred  he  was  so  small  that  the  chief  of  the  party  carried 
him  in  his  arms  to  the  boat ;  but  the  slippery  infant  slid  ont  of  his 
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grasp,  and  was  only  prevented  escaping  by  a  gaff  being  qoiokly 
planted  in  his  side,  making  a  wound,  the  mark  of  which  is  stiU 
visible. 

The  yonng  hippopotamns  thos  obtained  became  the  "  rage  "  of  the 
season.  200,0(X)  more  visitors  frequented  the  gardens  in  1860  than 
in  the  previons  year;  and  the  attraction  was  maintained  by  the 
arrival  of  a  female  in  I8S8. 

Since  their  arrival  a  large  pond  has  been  specially  built  for  their 
accommodation,  and  both  have  grown  amazingly.  The  male,  that 
oould  be  carried  in  a  hunter's  arms  in  1849,  now  weighs  at  least  four 
tons. 

Until  the  present  year  no  indication  of  any  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  this  interesting  family  manifested  themselves.  But  in 
Januaiy  the  female  became  very  irritable  in  her  temper,  and  refused 
to  allow  the  attendant  feeder,  with  whom  she  had  previously  been 
on  very  amicable  terms,  free  access  to  her  house. 

The  birth  of  the  young  one  took  place  on  the  20th  of  February. 
In  a  short  time  it  was  able  to  walk  about  the  house,  but  it  was  not 
observed  to  suck,  and  gradually  grew  weaker.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  removed,  and  fed  artificially  on  goat's  milk.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  to  revive,  but  died  on  the  28rd  from  inflammation  of 
the  internal  organs  that  had  existed  before  birth.  The  weight  of 
the  young  animal  was  991b.  Since  its  death  the  skeleton  has  been 
carefully  mounted,  and  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  Its  entire  length,  excluding  the 
tail,  is  83in.,  the  length  of  the  skull  being  lOin.,  and  the  circum- 
ference round  the  lower  jaw  21iiu 

Although  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  hippopotamus  has  bred 
in  this  country,  the  fact  of  the  animal  breeding  in  confinement  is 
not  unprecedented.  In  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Amsterdam,  the 
hippopotami  have  bred  repeatedly,  the  female  going  with  yonng  for 
a  few  days  under  eight  months. 

The  animal  which  was  unfortunately  burnt  in  the  flre  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1866  was  one  of  those  bom  at  Amsterdam.  At  the  time  of  its 
death  it  was  fourteen  months  old,  and  weighed  nearly  eight  hundred- 
weight ;  its  length,  exclnsive  of  the  tail,  being  68in.,  its  girth  round 
the  body  being  82in.,  and  round  the  neck  44in.  The  accident  of  its 
destruction  afforded  an  opportunity  for  hippopotamus  fiesh  to  be 
tasted  in  England ;  and  Dr.  Crisp,  who  purchased  and  dissected  the 
body,  pronounced  it  "  excellent  in  flavour,  and  whiter  than  any  veal 
he  had  ever  seen,"  thus  corroborating  the  opinions  of  the  Sonth 
African  colonists  as  to  the  superior  merits  of  flesh  and  fat. 

To  an  ordinary  observer,  the  most  singular  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  hippopotamus  Is  the  strange,  uncouth  clumsiness  of 
the  head ;  but  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  animal  when  in  the  water, 
and  to  oonsider  its  food  and  habits,  to  perceive  at  onoe  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  its  structure  to  its  mode  of  life.  The  enormous 
incisor  and  canine  teeth  are  required  to  procure  the  great  amount  of 
vegetable  food  necessary  to  nourish  a  body  weighing  four  or  five 
tons ;  and  in  their  turn  the  weigl)t  of  their  teeth  necessitate  the 
massive  bulk  of  the  fore  part  of  both  jaws.  Again,  the  situation  of 
the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  is  remarkable.  They  all 
appear  to  be  in  one  straight  line,  on  one  plane.  The  advantage  of 
this  is  not  evident  until  the  animal  is  seen  at  rest  in  the  water ; 
then  the  whole  body  is  submerged,  and  notliing  is  visible  but  the 
six  organs,  viz.,  the  two  ears,  the  eyes  (protruding  from  their  almost 
tnbnlw  orbits)^  and  the  prominent  nostrUs,  which  are  capable  of  being 
oloeed  like  the  eyelids,  and  of  being  pushed  forward  or  retracted 
at  will.  Nor  do  their  adaptations  of  structure  to  habits  remain 
confined  to  their  external  organs.  The  whole  internal  anatomy, 
which  has  been  most  carefully  described  by  Gratiolet,  is  equally  in 
accordance  with  its  wants.  Not  to  be  too  anatomical,  and  to  mention 
only  one  instance,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  structure  of  the 
curtain  of  the  soft  palate.  This  is  so  long  as  to  fall  on  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  and  so  close  in  the  back  of  the  mouth  from  the  throat, 
except  during  the  act  of  swallowing;  the  effect  of  this  arrangement 
being  that  the  animal  can  breathe  through  the  nostrils  without  its 
respiration  being  interfered  with  by  the  food  or  water  contained  in 
the  month. 

Hunting  the  hippopotamus  is  muoh  followed  by  the  natives  of 
South  Africa ;  the  animal  being  harpooned  from  a  raft  of  reeds 
that  is  allowed  to  float  down  among  the  herd,  and  then  destroyed  by 
repeated  thrusts  of  javelins.  The  pursuit,  even  when  aided  by 
firearms,  is  not  free  from  danger.  The  late  enterprising  traveller, 
Andersson,  thus  relates  a  narrow  escape :. 

"  One  afternoon,  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  I  sent  a  canoe  with 
several  men  in  advance  to  look  ont  for  a  bivouac  for  the  night,  and 
to  collect  fneL  They  were  scarcely  ont  of  sight,  when  an  immense 
hippopotamus,  with  its  calf,  rushed  ont  from  amongst  the  reeds 
where  she  had  been  concealed,  and,  passing  under  our  raft,  almost 
immediately  afterwards  made  her  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.    After  seeing  this,  I  lost  no  time  in  firing;  but,  though  to  all 
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«ppMnmce  mortally  wopnded,  we  Ipst  light  of  b$r  ^of  |(  ^n;;.  A 
few  minntes  afterwards,  on  coming  to  ft  ben4  of  tb9  X^yw,  we  fell  ip 
with  the  canoe  that  bad  been  sent  on,  bottom  uppermoet,  and  foBn4) 
to  onr  great  coostemation,  that  the  wounded  beast  in  going  dowit^ 
the  stream  had  oaogbt  ^igbt  of  the  oanoe,  and,  instant);  attacking  it, 
had,  with  one  blow  of  her  head,  capsized  it.  The  men  saved  them- 
selves by  swimming,  bnt  all  the  loose  articles  were  lost." 

'VfThen  Lient.  Yidal  was  ascendiqg  the  river  Temby,  a  violent  shock 
was  felt  in  the  boa^  and  the  next  moment  a  hage  hippopotamns 
rear^  Its  head  oat  of  the  water,  rushed  open-mouthed  at  the  boat, 
and,  with  one  grasp  of  its  tremendous  jaw,  tore  seven  planks  from 
the  side  of  the  boat.  He  then  disappeared  for  a  few  seconds; 
and  on  returning  to  the  attack,  was  deterred  by  the  contents  of  a 
musket  discharged  in  his  face.  The  boat  rapidly  filled  and  sank ; 
but  fortunately  for  the  trmvellers,  they  were  only  a  few  lengths  from 
the  shore. 

Those  who  desire  further  details  of  the  habits  and  pnnnit  of  this 
animal  in  its  native  haunts,  we  can  recommend  the  perusal  of 
"Lake  Ngami,"  by  0.  J.  Andersson;  and  the  romance  of  hippo- 
potamus hunting  will  be  found  in  the  travels  of  the  late  Qordon 
Cumming.  One  of  these  authors  was  an  accomplished  naturalist, 
whose  works  cannot  be  read  without  mush  benefit;  the  other 
simply  a  slayer  of  beasts. 


SNAKE  CHABUnrO  IN  INpiA. 

By  0.  W.  W. 

Thb  following  description  of  a  strict  with  a  snake  charmer  gives  a 
true  narrative  of  a  wonderful  display  of  power,  or  of  equally-won- 
derful conjuring  or  rather  sleight  of  hand— but  nothing  except  an 
impossibly  cmoTal  test  wonid  convince  me  that  the  exhibition  was 
not  one  of  a  most  wonderful  power : 

The  early  morning  had  been  one  of  the  true  cold  weather  type — 
crisp,  cold,  and  clear,  yet  with  a  mantle  of  white  mist  over  the 
low  ground  at  the  back  of  my  bnngalow — and  at  the  back  of  the  mist 
mantle  is  the  scarp-faced  hill,  the  abode  of  a  tiger  and  his  lady  and 
two  promising  young  cube,  to  compass  the  death  of  which  interest- 
ing family  I  only  abide  my  time ;  and  at  the  comer  of  the  hill  from 
the  folds  of  the  mist  mantle  the  sun  creeps  slowly  op,  generally 
with  a  rose-blush  sky,  and  two  or  three  lurid  dashes  on  either  side. 
This  I  am  always  np  in  time  to  see,  for  to  breathe  this  pure  morning 
air  is  to  drink  great  draughts  of  a  life  elixir  j  to  brace  relaxed  nerves, 
and  to  in  some  measure  restore  the  elasticity  and  nerve  that  ten 
years  ago  made  very  light  a  long  day's  tiamp  through  the  Scotch 
Hiriilands. 

Of  late  I  have  usually  started  before  sunrise  for  the  river-side, 
having  previously  sent  on  my  rods,  and  fortified  the  inner  man  with 
a  moderate  allowance  of  fried  eggs  and  bacon,  toast,  and  tea ;  and 
the  mahseer  in  the  river,  being  plentiful  and  hungry,  repay  the  two- 
mile  ride  and  two  hours'  labour  with  a  very  decent  weight  of  their 
own  not-to-be-despised  bodies — to  be  despised  neither  piscatoiially 
nor  gastronomically — for  they  make  a  noble  fight,  and  are  "  halesome 
eating." 

Bnt  this  morning  I  went  not  abroad ;  but,  having  paid  proper 
attention  to  the  eggs  and  baoon,  and  skimmed  the  cream  from  my 
paper,  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  cool  hours  to  strolling  round  the 
garden,  and  superintending  the  production  of  the  early  pea ;  then 
answered  a  few  letters,  ana  then  was  hard  up  for  occupation  until 
breakfast  time.  Pacing  up  and  down  the  verandah  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  house  is  a  monotonous  and,  the  verandah  not  being  very 
long,  in  time  a  brain-addling  pursuit,  and  I  was  saved  from  it. 

^here  was  a  distant  sound  as  of  a  gigantio  bee  humming,  and 
^ong  the  road  there  was  coming  a  t^  thin  man,  smeared  white 
with  ashes,  elfish  and  unkempt  as  to  his  cranial  and  facial  hair,  his 
clothing  a  piece  of  brick-red  cotton  doth,  worn  cloak-wise,  and  a 
waistcloth  of  the  same  material  and  colour ;  slung  at  either  end  of  a 
^  long  bamboo ;  across  his  shoulder  was  a  round,  flat  basket,  and  he 
was  playing  on  an  instrument  made  from  a  gourd,  and  a  couple  of 

reeds from  this  the  humming  sound  proceeded.    At  first  I  thought 

he  was  a  fakeer,  or  fogee,  but  he  was  a  snake  charmer. 

"The  tricks  of  these  men,  such  as  charming  the  snakes  they  carry 
with  them,  twisting  them  round  their  arms  and  bodies  -  making 
them  rear,  and  with  their  heads  and  expanded  hoods  keep  time  to 
the  music — are  known  to  all,  and  had  often  been  seen  by  me;  bnt  I 
had  never  in  my  ten  years'  sojonm  in  this  land  of  snakes  had  ^a 
opportunity  of  testing  their  power  over  a  real  wild  snake  in  the 
jangle.  This  was  a  chance  not  to  be  let  slip.  I  flist  made  the 
charmer  show  me  the  contents  of  his  baskets,  his  stock  in  trade, 
this  consisted  of  three  snakes,  a  large  cobra,  a  rose-coloured  snake 
from  the  north,  and  the  carious  two-mouthed  snake,  so  called  from 
there  being  so  apparent  difierence  between  the  head  and  tail — a 


iH^fjg^b,  boSeiuiTB  cnntnrs,  Iffrnpieh  «n4  ani|«t«nwtiqs.  The* 
^iog  gOWl  fbfovch  the  ordinary  periormanoa,  I  hsd  them  replaoai 
HI  th^r  hHlleta,  we  bsskets  eaasfuUy  tied  up  and  put  pn  one  side; 
^7  fnend  thj)  fji^^pa^  ^en  stood  before  me  cla4  in  bi«  two  piocsf 
flf  cloth  <uid  mi)«tcal  isstrument  in  hand ;  the  doth  I  thorooghly 
•xa^uned,  and  oonvjiiped  myself  that  he  had  no  snake  eoncealoi^ 
about  him ;  then  t  told  him  th^t  last  night  I  had  hoard  the  horrible 
cry  given  by  a  frog  whilst  being  swallowed  by  a  snake,  and  that 
there  ware  without  doubt  many  sn^es  rgund  the  bungalow,  point- 
ing out  the  spot  whence  the  frog's  dry  had  proceeded,  in  long  grass 
some  twenty  paces  from  the  bungalow.  He  made  a  variety  of  paba- 
Hstio  signs  and  utterances  and  then  blew  his  pipes  steadily,  walking 
in  circles  through  the  grass — this  for  about  three  minntes,  then 
paused  and  commanded  any  snake,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mossolman, 
to  oome  oat  to  him;  then  a  few  more  notes  on  the  pipes,  then  beck- 
oned and  called  me  to  go  quickly  to  him,  I  went,  and  sure  enough 
■aw  a  laife  cobra  glide  to  him,  then  stop  and  rear  with  hcrad 
spread;  he  seised  it  and  oarried  it  from  the  grass  to  the  dear 
ipaoe  in  front  of  the  verandah,  then  gave  it  his  cloth  to  bite 
and  when  the  fangs  were  entangled  in  it  with  a  wrench  hnkit 
them  off.  This  snake  was  put  into  the  baskets  irith  the  othaia, 
and  X  told  him  to  catch  another.  Again,  his  dothes  having  been 
carsfnUy  examined,  the  same  aetiona  and  incantations  were  gone 
throngh,  and  this  time  there  was  called  from  its  bole  anothsrki^  of 
snake,  venomous,  but  less  so  than  a  cobra.  This  was  very  Uvely, 
and,  when  caught,  darted  at  his  hand,  and  bit  him  sersrsly.  This 
it  did  twice,  and  I  felt  much  more  comfortable  when  it  was 
safely  shat  up  irith  the  others.  The  charmer  spat  qn  the  wounds, 
prodooed  one  of  the  much  talked  of  snake-stones,  in  shape  a  flattened 
hemisphere,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  he  applied  to  the  bits, 
and  it  stuck  there.  He  smelt  %  piece  of  stick,  and  with  it  drew 
bands  several  times  round  his  arm,  above  the  bite,  and  pronounced 
himself  safe  from  any  ill  effects. 

My  servants  were  all  assemUedto  see  the  "  tamasha,"  and  told  me 
that  behind  their  row  of  houses,  amongst  some  stones  and  bushes, 
they  had  frequency  seen  a  very  large  cobra.  So  we  determined  that 
the  capture  of  this  should  be  the  crowning  proof  of  my  friend's  skill, 
The  same  inspection  of  his  apparsl  was  made ;  and,  armed  with 
bamboos,  i  and  the  servants  went  with  him  to  the  sccae  of  sotion. 
This  was  about  ISO  yards  from  the  bungalow.  He  advanosd  amongst 
the  bushes,  pi^Hng  loudly,  and  adjuring  the  cobra  to  oome  forth. 
After  ten  minutes,  he  paused,  as  if  petrified ;  than  shook  violently, 
and  beckoned  to  ma.  I  went,  and  there,  erect  before  him,  was  the 
dread  reptile.  He  seized  it,  as  he  had  the  others,  but  it  bit  him  in 
the  finger.  He  wrapped  it  in  his  cloak-cloth,  and  brought  it  to  the 
bungalow.  It  was  an  enormous  cobra — the  largest  I  ever  saw.  I 
made  him  break  out  one  of  its  poison  fangs,  which  he  gave  me.  He 
then  tamed  all  Hie  snakes  out  of  his  baskets — the  original  three, 
and  the  three  he  caught  round  my  house.  These  last  I  wanted  him 
to  kill,  or  to  Isave  with  me  to  kill ;  but  to  this  he  would  not  listen, 
saying  that  he  woold  carry  them  away,  exhibit  them  for  fifteen  day*, 
then  let  them  loose  in  some  other  jangle ;  but  that  if  onoa  be  killed  or 
connived  at  the  death  of  one  he  would  for  ever  lose  all  power  o*«r 
them,  and  "  Othello's  oooapation  would  be  gone."  The  snaks  stoqe 
was  again  applied  to  the  bitten  finger ;  the  stick  smalt  and  rubbed 
round  the  arm.  He  was  supplied  with  bucksheesh  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  about  half  a  tumblerful  of  whiskey,  which  he  polished 
off  "  neat  aj|  imported,"  and  went  on  his  strange  way,  Ut  us  hope, 
rejoicing.    I  bought  his  snake-stone  and  piece  of  stiok. 

A  more  conclusive  proof  of  power  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  these  snakes,  whioh  are 
apparently  caught,  are,  in  reality,  secreted  about  the  person  of  the 
oharmer,  and  produced  by  sleight  of  hand,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
piping  has  been  gone  through;  but  beyond  his  bare  skiuaod  two 
cloths  this  man  had  nothing  about  him.  Pe  was  alone — no  con- 
federate or  companion. 

He  had  no  idea  that  I  should  look  at  his  ordinary  performance  or 
order  him  to  catc/h  the  wild  snakes.  The  snakes  were  oalled  from 
their  larking  placea  by  him,  these  localities  baving  been  pointed  out 
hy  me.  He  waa  severely  bitten  by  the  most  venomous  snakes,  the 
poison  fangs  of  which  he  afterwards  broke  oot  in  my  presence. 


THE  UBI8  07  KOVKET  >UTS. 

A  oooD  idea  of  the  plant  TArachis  hypogtsa)  which  produces  these 
nuts  may  be  obtained  from  the  accompanying  igurei.  'The  flowers  are 
of  two  fciods,  and  solitary,  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are  pea-sb«ped,  yellow  and  re- 
markable for  the  very  long  and  slender  calyx  tube,  which  resembles 
a  flower  stalk.  These  blossoms  contain  Btamens;  the  ovary  is  indeed 
preseut,  but  abortive,  being  concealed  in  the  base  of  the  calyx  lube. 
The  lowermost  flowers  are  destitute  of  calyxi  corolla,  an4  atai'ifiuss 
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<k«y  an  tiraa,  u  may  be  sappoaad,  rary  inoooapionoiu,  and  oonsiit  ct 
ta  0TU7  laiMd  on  a  rij;ld  pediod-lilce  tonu,  which  Iwoomes  mndi 
ciongstad  and  refiexed  after  fertiliaation  hta  taken  plaoe.  By  thla 
raflexioD  of  the  stalk  the  leennie  beoomas  bnried  in  the  ground,  and 
then  rapidly  enlarge* ;  bnt  Bbonld  it  by  any  means  be  prerented  from 
entering  the  soil  it  does  not  arrive  at  maturity.  The  plant  produoes 
many  diffuse,  procumbent  stems,  and  the  pods  are  found  disposed  about 
the  root,  as  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  When  they  arrive  in  our 
markets  they  are^  of  oourse,  more  shriTelTed  in  appearanoe  than  those 
here  depicted;  and  the  markings  oonseouently  stand  out  in  bolder  relief. 
The  native  country  of  the  Araohia,  like  that  of  so  many  other  cul- 
tivated plants,  is  somewhat  doubtful:  bat  it  is  probably  indigenous  to 
Wast  A&ica  and  the  West  Indies.    It  is  widely  cultivated  in  warm 


dimates  by  half-civilised  man,  and  has  lately  become  of  much  import- 
aace  in  some  parts  of  the  TTuited  States.  This  is  especially  the  caae  in 
Titginia,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  a  remote  date^  bat  since 
the  war  has  become  of  primary  importance. 

The  principal  purpose  for  which  the  Arachis  is  grown  is  for  the 
pcodaction  of  oU.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  each  seed  will 
}ield  half  its  own  weight  in  oil,  which  is  good  for  every  purpoee  for 
wUeh  olive  or  almond  oil  is  used.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ao^nUed  "olive  oil  "is  really  produced  by  this  plant  Its  manafac- 
tare  ia  largely  carried  on  in  France;  and  a  factory  for  the  same 
purpose  exiata  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  China  this  oil  is  called  teuss  or 
tea  mi,  and  is  used  for  food,  as  well  as  for  burning,  and  other 
purposes.  The  refuse  cake  which  remains  when  the  oil  has  been 
extracted  forms  a  good  manure;  and  the  green  shoots  make  an 
aoeUtmt  (odder,  much  relished  by  cattle.    The  seeds  are  used  at 


dessert  in  America,  bnt  are  soaioely  likely  to  become  popular  among 
ourselves,  as  their  flavour  is  not  partioalarly  pleasant^  except  to 
schoolboys.  In  the  streets  of  New  York  they  are  roasted  as  ches- 
nuts  are  with  us.  They  are  also,  when  parched,  used  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee ;  and  it  his  recently  been  stated  that,  when  beaten  up  and 
Compressed  into  cakes,  a  most  agreeable  chocolate  is  produced,  f'rom 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  uses  of  the  pea  nut  are  neither  few  nor  nn^ 
important;  it  has  been  suggested  that  its  ooltivation  should  be  at- 
tempted in  Australia,  and  uere  seems  little  doubt  bnt  that  the  experi- 
ment would  end  in  satisfactory  results. 

Two  distinct  varieties  of  Arachis  find  their  wur  into  the  American 
markets,  which  are  known  respectively  as  the  'Virginia  pea-nut,  and 
the  Carolina  or  African  pea-nut  The  difference  between  them,  how- 
ever, is  merely  in  the  size  of  the  pod,  that  of  the  former  being  maoh 
luger  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  Virginia  pea-nut  is  onlttvatM  prln- 
oiMlly  for  eating ;  the  African  for  the  manufacture  of  olL 

In  Virginia  about  the  middle  of  Hay  is  considered  the  best  time  for 
planting.  The  seeds  are  placed  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
ue  ground,  at  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  Inches  from  each  other, 
and  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  begin  to  come  up.  The  time 
for  harvesting  the  crop  is  immediately  after  the  first  frost,  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  October.  It  is  important  ^  bear  in  mind  that  the 
pea-nut  will  only  fruit  freely  in  a  calcareoos  soil ;  the  pods  do  not 
fin,  but  are  simply  "  pops, "  as  unfilled  pods  are  called ;  it  la  therefore 
necessary  to  marl  or  lime  the  land  freely  before  attempting  to 
raise  a  crop.  

OreMuduuika.— Mr.  Blytb  reports  a  pair  of  greenshanki  (Totanua 
glottis)  on  the  banks  of  the  Wiltshire  Avon. 

QoaIL — Two  or  three  of  these  birds  were  seen  and  one  shot  at 
Edgerston,  Jedburgh,  Boxburghshire,  in  September  last. 

■bow  Bontillff. — A  snow  banting  (Bmberixa  nivalis,  of  Linnaus) 
was  shot  in  a  br^Seld  at  Soatball,  Hiddleeex,  on  November  1,  1870, 
and  another  on  November  6,  in  Flinlimmon,  South  Walea. 

Blue  Tita'  Keat  In  a  Kotum'i  Hole.— A  correspondent  tells 
OS  that  he  found  a  blue  tit'e  neat  containing  nine  eggs  in  a  mouse's  hole 
at  the  depth  of  at  least  a  foot  fron  the  surface. 

Wmu'i  V«rt. — Mr.  Blyth  notes  the  strange  position  chosen  by 
a  wren  for  her  nest,  vis.,  in  the  forked  branch  of  a  hawthorn,  with 
honeysuokle  intermingling,  a  site  which  ha  says  he  never  before  knew 
this  bird  to  choose. 

Ifightllinle'a  Heata. — A  correspondent  says  that  he  has  found 
a  nest  of  a  nightingale  in  a  hawthorn  bush  8ft  to  IfL  from  the  ground. 
This  is  very  nnuaual,  as  these  birds  almost  invariably  build  on  the 
ground.  In  our  own  experience  we  have  bnt  onoe  seen  a  similar 
occurrence. 

Fheaaaats  laying  in  »  Saolc'a  Naat. — A  corrsepondent  aaks: 
•■  Is  it  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  proof  of  the  little  dependence  which  can 
be  placed  on  wild  pheasants  to  increase  from  their  own  rearing,  that  we 
have  at  present  three  wild  hens  layine  in  a  tame  duck's  nest,  where^  of 
course,  not  one  of  their  eggs  oould  be  natched." 

Bar-tailad  (todwii.— Mr.  B.  Bates,  of  Eastbourne,  reiporta  that 
from  the  16th  to  21st  of  May,  1870,  he  saw  many  thousands  of  these 
Urds  paasinK  by  Beaohy  Head,  about  a  mile  from  shores  and  going  up 
Channel.  'Two  or  three  flocks  came  along  shore^  and  many  were 
captured. 

Pnfln.— On  March  28, 1870,  a  paffln  was  caught  about  three  mile* 
from  Oxford.  The  bill  was  nearly  Uaok,  and  only  three-fourths  of  an 
ineh  in  depth,  inatead  of  l^in.,  as  those  of  old  Urds.  The  sides  of  the 
head,  too,  were  of  a  dark  grey,  instead  of  dirty  white ;  so  that  at  first 
sight  it  raaembled  a  little  auk,  a  bird  whose  oooarTenoe  inland  Is  by  no 
means  rarai 

Books'  Lata  HaatlBff.— Mr.  W.  Clarke,  of  Bury  St  Edmunds, 
states  that  four  rooks'  nests  were  built  and  inhabited  during  October 
last  on  some  tall  trees  in  the  park  of  Sir  0.  Bnnbury,  Qreat  Barton, 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds..  This  circumstance  is  the  more  singular,  as 
rooks  have  built  in  that  vicinity  for  fifty  years.  On  the  same  estate 
was  also  seen  a  tomtit's  nest,  with  four  yoong  ones. 

Cow  with  fimr  Calraa  at  a  Blrtli.— The  following  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Mr  0.  H.  Sparrow,  veterinary  surgeon,  Bayleigh, 
Eases :  "  A  cow,  6  years  old,  belonging  to  Mr  William  Emberaon 
Benton,  farmer,  Benfieet,  Essex,  has  in  the  last  four  years  produced 
twelve  calves  in  four  calvings — viz.,  two,  three,  four,  and  three,  succes- 
sively. Two  are  alive  out  of  three  last  brought  forth,  and  all  the 
ndves  have  been  large  and  fall  grown. 

Voioe  of  tha  Baaraa'a  Fhaaaant.— A  well-known  corraapon- 
dent  of  the  JWif  ("Zoophilua")  writes:  "For  the  first  time  I  hava 
heard  the  call-note  of  Beeves's  pheasant,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
conld  siUlsfy  myself  that  it  actoally  proceeded  from  such  a  bird.  It  is 
like  the  simple  soag  of  some  small  passerine  bird,  delivered  in  as  high 
a  key  aa  the  song  of  Accentor  modolaria,  one  of  which  happened  to  be 
■ingiTig  at  the  same  time.  A  repetition  of  the  same  note  seven  or  eight 
timee  over,  quite  musical,  but  not  loud,  being  aa  unlike  what  would  be 
expected  from  such  a  bird  as  a  pheasant  as  the  voices  of  sundry  Colum- 
bids  are  utterly  different  from  what  would  have  been  expected  to 
proceed  from  pigeons  and  doves." 
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Cnrimia  BTwrt. — A  oorrespondent  thns  deaoribes  a  nest  which  he 
proouied :  "  The  nest  itself  wu  the  body  of  a  dead  thrush,  wliioh  from 
some  oaose  had  taksn  refuge  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  there  died. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  bird  it  wonld  seem  that  the  hole  in  the 
tree  was  scarcely  large  enongh  to  contain  the  body,  u  the  head  was 
twisted  sharply  on  one  side.  The  bird  was  on  its  back ;  the  breast  bona 
had  fallen  in,  and  the  bones  in  general  was  desiccated.  The  wings 
remained,  the  feathers  being  intact  The  body,  therefore,  formed  a  sort 
of  cradle,  and  of  this  a  tit  h»d  taken  possession,  without  the  addition  o{ 
any  other  material,  such  as  hair,  moss,  Ac,  and  there  deposited  nine 
•gn.  The  boy  who  found  the  nest  had  broken  four  in  attempting 
to  dIow  them,  but  Ave  now  remain  in  the  nest,  which  it  is  intended  to 

groteot  by  a  glass  case,  and  it  will  be  presented  to  the  Albert  Huseam 
1  Exeter." 

Teaaelty  of  Life  in  »  Unnef  ■  "Bgg, — A  oorrespondent  writes : 
"Five  days  ago  my  sons  brought  home  some  linnet's  eggs  near  hatch- 
ing, bnt  cold  tor  some  hours.  I  placed  one  nnder  a  canary  which  bad 
d  hatched  out  five  bbxis ;  it  remained  nnder  her  three  days,  and  as  it 
not  then  hatched  I  removed  it  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place  to  use  as  a 
nest  egg — this  was  on  Saturday  morning  at  eight  a.m.  On  Bnnday 
morning,  at  nine,  finding  another  canary  had  laid  her  first  egg,  I  gave 
her  it  temporarily  in  lien  of  her  own.  During  all  that  day  she  only 
went  on  her  nest  occasionally  for  a  few  minutes;  but  at  seven  p-m., 
seeing  her  intent  on  something  in  her  nest,  I  looked  and  founa  the 
linnet  half  oat  of  the  shell,  after  twenty-four  hours'  exposure  to  the 
oold,  and  the  whole  of  Bnndiay  nearly  so.  I  put  the  little  bird  nnder 
another  with  young,  and  it  is  quite  strong  and  well." 

Early  nMtinjr  o'  the  Fartridcre-— Ur.  Henry  Burr,  of  Dart- 
mouth, says :  "  A  most  respectable  miller  of  my  acquaintance  told  me 
that  on  the  12th  of  February  he  put  up  a  oovey  of  partridges,  consist- 
ing of  the  two  old  birds  and  nine  squeakers,  all  of  which  new  over  a 
hedge.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  certain  of  the  fact  that  they  were  part- 
ridges. He  told  me  his  boys  had  seen  them  before  two  or  three  times, 
and  when  they  told  him  he  would  not  believe  them ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion be  was  accompanied  by  two  other  men,  who  can  vouch  for  the 
fact"  And  Ur  W.  H.  Baker,  of  Combs,  Stowmarket,  gives  the  follow- 
ing, with  the  date  February  llth: — "For  some  few  days  past  I 
observed  a  French  partridge  b«quenting  the  top  of  one  of  my  straw 
stacks.  This  morning,  seeing  the  bird  leave,  my  ourioaity  was  excited, 
and  I  got  on  top  of  the  stack,  where  I  found  a  neat  containing  three 
partridge's  eggs,  and,  having  had  such  a  severe  frost  during  the  night, 
I  broke  one  of  the  eggs,  and  found  it  sound  and  warm;  but  the  other 
two  were  frozen." 

C»ptnre  of  »  Silvezy  Hair-Tall  near  Xinsale. -Towards 
the  end  of  January  last,"  says  Hr  A.  Ldith  Adams,  "some  fishermen 
near  the  Old  Head  captured  in  their  nets  a  specimen  of  what  turns  out 
to  be  the  silvery  hair-tail  (Tricbiurus  leptnrns,  Linn).  It  is  thirty 
inches  in  length,  and  agrees  in  every  particular  with  this  species  as 
described  by  Blooh.  Only  two  specimens,  according  to  Yarrell  ("  British 
Fishes,"  p.  182),  have  boen  met  with  in  British  waters.  Evidently  one 
of  these  was  a  distinct  species,  having  several  soft  spines  or  brisUes  at 
the  top  of  the  tail— wanting  in  the  specimen  now  before  me.  This 
genus  of  black  fishes  is  represented  by  various  species  inhabiting  the 
coasts  of  North  America,  Eastern  Africa,  West  Indies,  and  Indian 
Ocean.  Whether  attracted  to  the  Irish  coast  by  the  enormous  shoals  of 
sprats  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  harbour  of  Einsale  or  not,  the 
finding  of  this  rare  and  remarkable  fish  in  our  seas  will  be  interesting 
to  icthyologiste." 

Waftaila  and  Hedgeaparrow.— Mr  B,  Sawyer,  writing  from 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  OTub,  says :  "  One  Sunday  I  f onnd  what  I 
took  to  ba  a  hedgesparrow's  nssL  It  contained  two  or  three  of  the 
eggs  which  everyone  knows  so  well,  and  so  loves  to  see  in  the  spring. 
A  week  after  I  was  at  the  same  place,  and  on  going  to  the  nest  was 
snrprised  te  find  that  is  contained  nine  eggs,  four  blue  and  five  speckled. 
I  took  the  latter  to  be  the  eggs  of  a  water  wagtail,  of  which  we  always 
have  several  pairs  breeding  about  the  place.  A  week  later  I  went 
again,  and  found  a  black  and  white  water  wagtail  sitting  steadily.  I 
believe  that  the  neat  was  built  by  a  pair  of  hedgesparrows,  which  had 
been  close  to  the  spot  all  throngn  the  winter,  aiid  were  almost  teme.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  built  to  oontein  nine  eggs,  though  ii  would 
hold  them  with  some  nice  arrangement  If  the  hedgesparrow's  eggs 
are  still  in  the  nest,  and  the  whole  are  hatehed,  I  am  in  great  hopes 
that  the  water  wagtails  will  be  able  to  feed  and  bring  them  all  up." 
Commenting  on  this  letter,  Mr  A.  Burridge,  of  Taunton,  writes : 
**  Some  years  since  I  had  in  my  aviary  a  soull  fir  tree,  in  which  the 
birds  built  freely.  Curiously  enough,  the  same  twig  was  selected  by 
two  pairs  of  canaries  for  architectnral  purposes,  and  the  partnerehip 
actually  succeeded  up  to  certain  point — the  nest,  not  much  larger  than 
an  ordmary  one,  wis  jointly  completed  according  to  contract,  and  the 
two  hens  Isid  their  eggs  side  by  side,  and  sat  on  them  for  some  time; 
but  by  some  means  the  nest  got  disarranged,  and  the  eg^  fell  out,  so 
that  na  young  burds  were  hatehed.  It  was  most  interesting  to  watch 
the  birds  building  this  miniature  Agapemone,  which  they  did  in  a  most 
amicable  and  unrooklike  spirit,  and  I  much  regretted  the  result" 

Tuft  on  Head  of  Golden  Flover.  —The  bird  from  which  the 
sketch  below  was  teken  was  shot  in  Co.  Tipperary  in  the  early  part 
of  tile  year.  The  tuft  is  cnp-shapod  when  viewed  underneath,  all  the 
feathen  being  turned  down,  those  in  the  middle  longest ;  all  are  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  but  bearing  a  faint 


resemblanee  to  the  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  breast  Between  the  eyv 
and  the  bfll  on  one  side  only  most  of  the  feathers  are  completaW 
reversed,  pointing  toward  the  biU.    With  these  exceptions,  the  biid  u 


In  the  ordinary  plumage  of  the  golden  plover  (Charadifna  plnviaUs). 
Dr.  Oarto,  the  director  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Booiety's  Museum  examioM 
the  Urd  before  it  was  skinned,  and  was  satisfied  of  the  natural  growth 
of  these  feathers.  On  dissection,  a  small  portion  of  fatty  matter,  the 
^zeof  a  pea,  was  detected  onderaeath  the  taft 

Ooonrrenoa  of  Have  Blxda. — Writk-fboiitkd  Ooose  (Anser 
albifrons) Dr.  0.  B.  Bree  gives  the  following  account  of  four  speci- 
mens obtained  near  Oobhester,  at  the  end  of  January  last  A  man 
killed  one  out  of  a  flock,  of  which  our  correspondent  remarks:  "  This 
goose  I  saw  just  after  it  was  set  up,  and  I  thought  it  was  the  smaller 
niecies,  known  as  the  lesser  white-fronted  goose,  Anser  erythropua, 
Anser  minntns,  Anser  Temminckii.  I  ts  dimen  sions  were  exactly  those  of 
this  goose — viz.,  length,  28in. ;  wing,  carpus  to  tip,  IShi. ;  tarsus.  2}ia.; 
midiUe  toe,  21in.;  beak,  gape  l^in.,  rostrum,  l^in.  The  beak  was 
ooral-red,  the  feet  reddish  yellow.  Wings  same  length  as  tail,  the 
latter  being  Sin.  from  the  vent  The  belly  was  barred  with  black,  the 
front  bar  nlng  the  largest  The  rest  of  the  plumage  was  exactly  like 
that  described  in  books  as  belonging  to  the  larger  species.  Subse- 
qnently  this  flock  has  been  met  with  again  by  ihe  same  party,  and 
three  were  killed  by  means  of  a  punt  gun.  The  measuremente  of  these 
eeeae  are  as  follows,  taken  from  the  fresh  skin : 
HOk       Length.       Wing  from  carpus  to  Up.       Tama.       Wd  toe.        Beak. 

1  M_..  M4!n.  .^...>.. Ida.  »..  »la.   .  S|in.   — ..  Sia. 

t  ......  iiibL  ...^^.^.^  Itta.  ....... Vb.    .....  «a    . —  Ma. 

S  ......  S»iin.  ...>_.._.».  Ufla..._ .......  tin.     ......  Mo.     «n. 

Mr.  W.  Hawley,  on  the  18th  of  January  last,  killed  one  specimen  on 
the  Dart  (HaQte\  "  the  breast  and  belly  of  which  were  barred  with 
blaok  and  ash  colour ;  the  bill  pink,  the  forehead  white,  legs  yellow, 
and  the  general  colour  cinereous,  barred  with  black  and  ash  colour." 

BriTBRH  (Ardea  minnta).— One  was  shot  in  the  Washford  Meadows 
on  February  6th  last,  and  two  near  Horsey  about  the  same  time. 

Hoopoe  Cdpupa  epopa). — Dr.  Bree  menuons  a  mala  specimen  shot  in 
Essex  in  the  middle  of^  April  last 

OoosASDER  Qlergus  merganser).— A  female  was  shot  in  the  parish 
of  Hlghworth,'Wilta,  on  the  Ttuunsa,  on  the  6th  January  last,  also  one 
in  Oounty  Kerry. 

BLACx-TBBoaTSD  DivsB. — A  Specimen  was  shot  from  the  pier  at 
Folkestone^  on  February  llth  last 

Bhowt  Owu — A  feinale,  measuring  4ft  6in.  across  the  wings  and 
2ft  in  length,  was  Ulled  on  March  18,  at  Dovein,  Oounty  Mayo. 
■   LoHO-Tanja)  Decs  (Hardela  glaoialis). — One  specimen  of  thisdnok, 
never  before  obtained  in  Oounty  Kerry,  was  killed  early  in  the  year 
on  the  lake  of  Ooomlancaran. 

Oahasa  Goosb.— Early  in  January  last,  a  fine  specimen  was  Aot 
near  Qlastonbnry;  but  whether  a  wanderer  from  an  ornamental  water 
or  a  wild  visitor,  is  undetermined  !  these  birds  are  so  frequently  ob- 
tained, however,  without  bearing  any  marks  of  captivity,  that  it  is  not 
improbable  oooasional  flocks  may  visit  us  from  Greenland :  its  range 
on  ike  American  continent  is  as  far  sooth  as  South  Oarolina. 

Amxbioah  HiaDOw-LABK  (Stnmella  Indovidana,  Linnnus).— It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  a  specimen,  shot  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  near  Cheltenham,  was  lately  sent  to  the  office  of  the  FiM 
for  inspection.  In  the  United  Stetes  and  Oanada,  it  is  called  the 
"meadow  lark,"  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lark  in  ite  actions  and 
habits.  It  has,  howsver,  nothing  to  do  with  this  family  of  birds,  bnt 
is  an  aberrant  form  of  the  Icterids  or  hang-neste ;  ite  stmcture  being 
modified  to  adapt  it  for  terrestrial  haUts.  It  is  a  curious  componnd  of 
many  widely  diflerent  families.  With  the  bill  and  feet  of  a  starling,  it 
has  the  rounded  wings  of  a  Eallinaoeous  bird,  and  rises  with  the  same 
whirring  sound ;  the  dorsal  feathers  are  those  of  a  hemipode ;  the  wing 
ooverts,  tertiaries,  and  tail  those  of  a  snipe  or  sandpiper ;  while  the 
colouring  of  the  under  parts  (yellow,  with  bl*<2k  pectoral  band)  is 
much  like  that  of  Macronyx,  a  remarkable  African  genua  of  gigautio 
pipits.  Lastly,  there  is  sufficient  of  ths  lark  about  it  in  appearance 
and  actions,  when  seen  alive,  to  have  suggested  ite  popular  name  of 
"  meadow  lark  "  amongst  Anglo-Americans.  The  ooonrreoce  of  this 
bird  in  England  has  been  already  noticed  by  Mr  P.  L.  Bolater,  in  "The 
Ibis  "  for  1861,  p.  176,  where  he  has  givsn  an  account  of  one  which  was 
shot  at  Thrandeston,  in  Suffolk,  anaanothar  seen  at  Wslaham,  in  Nor- 
folk. This  is  therefore  the  third  that  has  now  been  noticed  in  this 
country. 
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ALPm  aAKDIVS. 

Thb  posilioii  selected  for  the rook-^rden  ahoald  never  be  near  walls; 
lUTar  TBTf  near  a  hoase;  never,  if  poaaiblcL  within  view  of  formal 
■nrrooodiogs  of  any  kind.  It  ghoold  generally  be  in  an  open  position, 
and  of  couiee  a  diveraifled  apot,  or  one  with  lx>ld  prominenoee,  should 
be  selected  if  available.  Ko  efforts  should  be  spared  to  make  all  the 
snrronndings,  and  every  point  risible  from  the  rookwork,  as  graoefnl, 
qniet,  and  natural  as  they  can  be  made.  The  part  of  the  gardena 
•ronnd  the  rookwork  shonld  be>piataresqne,  and  in  any  case  display  a 
careless  wildness  resulting  from  the  naturalisation  of  beautifol  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  and  the  absence  of  formal  walks,  beds,  &o. 

No  tree  should  occur  in  or  very  near  the  rock-gaiden.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  it  is  an  unwise  practice  to  {dant  pines  on  rook- 
work, as  has  lately  been  done  in  Hyde  Park  and  many  other  places. 
The  same  applies  to  rhododendrons,  &c  In  large  rooky  scenes  they 
may  be  planted  near,  if  desired,  without  occupying  the  simaoe  suitable 
for  alpine  vegetation.  It  will,  however,  genenJly  be  in  good  taste  to 
have  some  young  pines  near  at  hand,  as  this  type  of  vegetation  is 
nsnally  to  be  seen  on  mountains.  In  small  places,  and  in  those  where 
from  unavoidable  circumstances  the  rock  garden  is  made  near  a  grotip 
of  trees,  the  roots  of  which  might  rob  i^  it  woald  be  found  a  good 
plan  to  cut  them  oft  by  a  narrow  drain,  desoendiog  as  deep  as,  or 
somewhat  deeper  than,  the  roots  of  the  trees;  this  should  be  filled 
with  rough  concrete,  and  will  form  an  effectual  barrier. 

In  no  0B8«  should  any  straight,  regular  steps  be  permitted  in  or  near 
the  rock  garden.  Steps  may  be  made  quite  irregular,  and  not  only 
not  offenaiTe  to  the  eye,  but  very  beautiful,  with  violets  and  other 
small  plants  jotting  from  every  ereviosL  No  cement  sboold  be  used 
in  connectioa  with  the  steps. 

All  rockwork  which  is  so  made  that  its  miniatnre  cliffs,  io.,  project, 
is  useless  for  alpine  vegetation ;  and  all  but  such  wall-loving  subjects 
as  Corydalis  Intea  qui(£ly  perish  on  it.  The  tendency  to  make  it  with 
overhanging  peaks  is  everywhere  seen  in  the  cement  rock-gardens 
now  becoming  rather  oommun.  Into  the  alpine  garden  this  species  of 
construction  should  never  be  admitted,  except  to  get  the  effect  of  bold 
and  distant  cliffs,  where  that  is  desired  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
more  natoral  manner;  and,  when  it  is  admitted,  the  designer  should 
be  rei]Qested  to  obtain  his  picturesque  effect  otherwise  than  by  making 
all  his  cliffs  and  precipices  overhang^ 

It  is  erroneoos  to  suppose  that  neaps  of  stones  or  small  rooks  are 
necessary  for  the  health  of  alpine  plants.  The  great  majority  will 
thrive  without  their  aid  if  the  soil  be  suitable ;  and  though  all  am 
benefited  by  them,  if  properly  used  as  elsewhere  described,  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  generally  known  how  needless  is  the 
common  system  of  inserting  mountain  plants  among  loose  stones, 
buns,  &&  Half-burying  rocks  or  stones  in  the  earth  round  a  rare 
species,  wiiioh  it  is  intended  to  save  from  excessive  evaporation,  and 
which  has  a  deep  body  d  soil  to  root  into,  is,  however,  quite  a 
different  and  an  excellent  practice. 

As  regaids  the  kinds  of  stone  to  be  used,  if  one  oould  choose,  sand- 
stone or  millstone  grit  would  perhaps  be  the  best ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  a  choice  can  be  made,  and  happily  almost  any  kind  of  stone  will 
do,  from  Kentish  rag  to  limestone ;  soft,  slaty,  and  othjr  kinds  liable 
to  ornmUe  away,  sboold  be  avoided,  as  should  also  magnesian  lime- 
stone. It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  stone  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, if  not  very  unsuitable,  should  be  adopted  for  eoonomy't 
sak&  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Wherever  the  natural  rock  crops  out,  it  is  shser  waste  to  create 
artificial  rockwork  instead  of  embellishing  that  which  naturally  occun. 
In  many  cases  of  this  kind  nodiing  would  have  to  be  done  but  to 
dear  the  ground,  and  add  here  and  there  a  few  loads  of  suitable  soil, 
with  broken  stones,  Ac,  to  prevent  evaporation,  the  natural  crevices 
and  crests  being  planted  where  possiMe.  Oliffs  or  banks  of  chalk 
shonld  be  taken  advantage  of  in  this  way,  as  well  as  all  Unds  of 
rock;  many  plants,  like  the  dwarf  campanulas,  rode  roses,  &a., 
thriving  vigorously  on  such  places. 

No  buna,  clinkers,  vitrified  matter,  crockery,  portions  of  old  arches 
and  pillars,  broken-nosed  statues,  Sco.,  &c  should  ever  obtain  a  place 
in  a  garden  devoted  to  alpine  flowers.  Stumps  and  pieces  of  old  trees 
are  quite  as  objectionable  aa  any  of  the  foregoing  materials;  they 
are  only  fitted  to  form  supports  for  rough  climbers,  and  it  is  rarely 
wwth  while  incurring  an^  expense  in  removing  or  arranging  them. 
B«g;in  without  ottemptuig  too  mnoh.    Let  your  earliest  attempts  be 


eonflned  to  a  few  square  yards  of  earth,  with  no  protuberance  mor« 
than  a  yard  high.  Be  satisfied  that  yon  succeed  perfectly  with  that 
before  you  try  anything  more  ambitious. 

Never  let  any  part  of  the  rock-garden  appear  as  if  it  had  been  shot 
out  of  a  cart.  The  rooks  should  all  have  their  bases  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  the  seams  should  not  be  visible ;  whenever  a  vertical  or 
oblique  seam  of  any  kind  occurs,  it  should  be  crammed  with  eartli,  and 
the  plants  put  in  this  will  quickly  hide  the  seams.  Horizontal  fissures 
should  be  avoided  as  muoo  as  possible ;  they  are  only  likely  to  ooonr 
in  vertical  faces  of  rock,  and  these  should  be  avoided  except  where 
distant  effect  is  sought.  In  all  cases  where  elevations  of  any  kind  are 
to  be  formed,  the  true  wsy  is  to  obtain  them  by  means  of  a  mass  of 
soil  suitable  to  the  plants,  putting  a  rock  in  here  and  there  as  the 
work  proceeds ;  frequently  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  these  mounds 
of  earUi  without  any  strata  or  "crags." 

No  vacuum  should  exist  beneath  the  surface  of  ths  soil  or  surface- 
stones.  The  detritui,  &c.,  should  be  so  disposed  that  a  vacuum  cannot 
exist  Hyritds  of  alpine  plants  have  been  destroyed  from  want  of 
observing  this  precaution,  the  open  crevices  and  louse  texture  of  the 
soil  permitting  the  dry  air  to  destroy  them  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  surface  of  every  part  of  the  rock-garden  should  be  so  arranged 
that  all  rain  will  be  directly  abeorbed  by  iL  If  the  elevations  are 
obtained,  as  they  should  be,  by  gradually  receding,  irregular  steps, 
rathsr  than  by  abrupt  crags,  walls,  Ao.,  all  the  [dants  on  the  surface 
will  be  equally  refreshed. 

The  upper  surfaces  of  crags,  mounds,  Ac,  should  in  all  cases  be  of 
earth,  oroken  stones,  grit,  Ac.,  as  indeed  should  every  spot  where  pro- 
jecting stones  or  rock  are  not  requbed  to  furnish  some  effect. 

Ail  the  BoU-snrfa&s  of  the  rock-garden  shonld  be  protected  from  ex- 
cessive evaporation  by  finely  broken  stones,  pebbles,  or  grit  scattered 
on  the  surface,  or  by  small  pieces  of  broken  sandstone  or  millstone 
half  buried  in  the  ground. 

No  formal  walk — that  is  to  sav,  no  walk  with  regularly  trimmed 
edges  of  any  kind — shonld  ever  be  allowed  to  pass  through,  or  even 
come  near  Uie  rook  garden.  This  need  not  prevent  the  presence  of 
properly  made  walks  through  or  near  it,  as  by  allowing  the  edges  of 
the  walk  to  be  a  little  irregular  and  stony,  and  by  permitting  dwarf 
sedums,  saxifrages,  Linaria  alpina,  the  lawn  pearl- worL  Ac.  &&,  to  crawl 
into  ths  walk  at  will,  a  perfectly  nnobjrotionable  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced. In  every  case  where  gravel  walks  pass  through  ferneries  or 
rockeries,  and  are  fringed  by  stonework,  a  variety  of  little  plants 
should  be  placed  at  the  sides,  and  allowed  to  crawl  into  the  walk  in 
their  own  wild  way.  There  is  no  surfaoe  whatever  of  this  kind  that 
may  not  be  thus  embellished  with  Interesting  subjects.  Violets  and 
feme,  Myosotis  dissitifioia,  Ac.,  will  answer  for  the  moister  and 
shadier  parts,  and  the  stonecrops,  saxifrages,  arenarias,  and  many 
others,  will  thrive  in  more  arid  parts  and  in  the  full  sun. 

Every  surface  should  be  covered  with  plants,  exoept  the  projecting 
points  or  crags ;  and  even  theee  should  be  covered,  as  far  as  possible^ 
without  completely  concealing  them.  In  moist  districts,  such  alpines 
aa  Erious  alpinus  and  Arenaria  balearica  will  grow  wherever  there  is 
a  resting-place  for  a  seed  on  the  face  of  tho  rocks,  and  even  tall  and 
vertical  (aces  of  rock  may  be  embellished  with  a  variety  of  plants. 

It  is  not  well  to  endeavour  to  combine  a  small  lakelet  or  pond  with 
the  rock  garden,  as  has  bsen  done  even  by  persons  who  know  a  good 
deal  about  such  matters.  In  alpine  countries  brilliant  alpine  flowers 
are  seldom  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  small  pools  of  grimy  water ;  indeed, 
they  usually  crowd  on  fields  high  above  the  lake.  If  a  pictuiesquely- 
arranged  piece  of  water  can  be  seen  from  the  rock  garden,  well  and 
good ;  but  water  should  not  as  a  rule  be  closely  associated  with  iL 
Henoe,  in  places  of  limited  extant  it  should  not  be  thought  of  at  all. 
If  a  pure  rnshing  streamlet,  with  one  or  more  cascades,  can  be  intro- 
dnosd  near  the  rock-garden  with  good  effect,  so  much  the  better ;  but 
these  things  are  better  treated  as  an  incidental  featurck  No  formal 
bridge  should  ever  be  tolerated  near  a  rock  garden ;  it  is  so  easy  to 
form  more  natural-looking  bridges  by  placing  rocks  or  stones  in  the 
streams  or  arms  of  water  which  it  is  wished  to  cross.  If  well-done, 
the  footing  will  not  be  in  ths  least  insscure,  and  the  water  will  flow 
between  the  stones,  and  graceful  water-plants  crowd  up  near  and  be- 
tween theoL  It  need  hardly  be  addeil  that  the  rustio  arches  so 
common  shonld  also  be  avoided. 

Watkb.— In  all  cases  the  water  for  watering  the  plants  Should,  if 
possible,  be  "  laid  on,"  as,  without  command  of  a  strong  pressure  and 
a  liberal  hose,  it  is  very  difficult  to  water  a  moderately  high  rook- 
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erelsB  thoroughly,  and  very  troablercma  and  ezpensiyv  ervn  to  do  it 
dly  with  watoring-pota,  fto.  Serenl  taps  or  ontlets  will  be  nqnind 
in  luge  rock-gardsDa. 

Shahs,  fto. — Snails  are  freqnently  so  deetmctiTe,  that  it  has  been 
considered  desiraUe  to  oonstmot  a  small  rook-fringed  streamlet  round 
portions  of  the  rook-sarden  containing  the  subjects  most  likely  to 
sntFer  from  them.  This  is  not  generally  to  be  recommended,  because 
of  the  diffieulty  of  doing  it  well ;  nor  is  it  generally  necessary,  inas- 
mnsh  as  the  things  commonly  grown  can  be  protected  by  ordinary 
means.  It  would,  however,  be  practicable  to  run  a  nefehbounqg 
streamlet  round  a  large  rock-garden,  concealing  it  here  and  there  in 
shrubberies,  Ac,  and  letting  it  now  and  then  meander  through  the 
grass  surrounding  the  site  of  the  rock-garden.  If  the  slugs,  Ac, 
within  the  streamlet  were  carefully  remoTed,  no  recruits  from  Deyond 
it  could  reach  the  enemy.  Where  a  stream  does  not  run  near  the 
rookwork,  the  channel  may  be  filled  by  means  of  a  pipe  laid  on  from 
th«  main  pipe  which  supplies  the  garden  proper.  The  outlet  of  this 
pipe  may  be  rery  easily  placed  in  a  suitable  part  of  the  rockwork,  in 
sack  a  manner  as  to  form  a  miniatare  cascade  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  channel  which  is  kept  filled  by  its  waters.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  channel  should  be 
made  perfectly  water-tipht  with  cement  or  well-puddled  clay,  Ac. 

Son. — The  great  majority  of  alpine  plants  thrive  best  in  deep  soil ; 
in  it  they  can  root  deeply,  and  once  they  are  so  rooted  they  will  not 
snifer  from  drought,  from  which  they  would  quickly  perish  if  planted 
in  the  usual  way ;  8ft  deep  is  cot  too  much  for  most  species,  and  it  is 
in  nearly  all  cases  a  good  plan  to  have  plenty  of  broken  sandstone  or 
grit  mixed  wiih  the  soil  Any  good  free  loam,  with  plenty  of  sand, 
broken  Krit,  Ac.,  will  be  found  to  suit  the  great  majority  of  alpine  and 
dwarf  herbaceous  plants,  from  pinks  to  gromwells.  But  peat  is  re- 
qnired  br  some,  as  for  example,  various  small  and  brilliant  rock 
shruljs  liks  the  Heoxiesias,  TrilUuin,  Cypripedium,  Spigelia  mary- 
landioa,  and  a  number  of  other  mouDtaIn  and  bog  plants.  Hence, 
though  the  general  mass  may  be  of  the  soil  above  described,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  have  a  few  masses  of  peat  here  and  there.  This  is 
better  than  forming  all  the  ground  of  good  loam  and  then  digging 
holes  in  it  for  the  reception  of  small  massee  of  peaL  The  soil  ot  one 
or  two  portions  might  also  be  chalky  or  calcareous,  for  the  sake  of 

flants  that  aro  known  to  thrive  best  on  such  formations,  aa  the  pratty 
'olygala  caloarea,  the  bee  orohis,  Bhododendron  Chanuedstus,  Ac. 
Any  other  varieties  of  soil  specially  required  by  individual  kinds  can 
be  given  as  they  aro  planted. 
SiLEonoif  OT  Alputs  AMD  BocK  PliAITts  to  Bake  vbom  Bwat. 
Of  course  all  flowering  rock  plants  seed  and  grow  from  seeds  in  a 
wild  state,  but  in  selecting  the  Kinds  we  wish  to  raise  from  assd  in 
gardens  it  is  desirable  to  avoid — ^flrst,  kinds  more  quickly  obtained  in 
otiier  ways,  aa  the  kinds  that  run  about  very  qufokly ;  secondly,  those 
very  difficult  to  raise,  as  some  Gentians ;  thirdly,  such  as  it  is  mfflonlt 
to  obtain  seed  of,  as  the  Epimedinms. 


Achillea,  the  ran  and 

(mailer  kinds 
.Stblonema,  any  Unds 
AlyamiD,  any  kinds 
Andromeda,  any  Unds 
Aadreeaee,  any  Uode 
Anemone,  any  kinds 
AnthylUs  montana,  and 

any  others 
Aitntiegta,  the  rsnr  al- 

ptnehinds. 
AibUs,  any  Unds 
Aranaria,  any  Unds 
Atmerla,  any  Un<is 
Aslsr    alpinoB,   or    any 

other  dwarf  Unds 
Aatra«alna,  In  variety 
Aabrletia,  various  Unds 
BMealaTVeltohll 
Mia,  in  variety 
BslUam.  In  variety 
Oalandrinia  nmbeUata 
OalHrhoe  hivolaaiata  and 

Mdata 
OalyalBgia  dahoriea 
OemranBla,  — ny  dwait 

Unds 
Oardamlna  trUoUa 
Oheirasthna,  rare  moan- 
tain  Und* 
OeraaUnm,     the    rarer 

Unds 
Olstw,invarislir 
Oonvolvolos,  the  dwarf 

Unda 
OoptlstrtfoUa 
Conns,     small     alpine 

kinds 
Oai«iilUa,dMo 
OoctnaallatthloH 
Oorydalis,  in  variety 
Oroeo^  rare  Unds 
Oyanaatlnis  lohatas 
Oyelamea,  aU  the  Unds 
Daphne,  dwarf  nuMntabi 

Unla      ■ 
Dlanthos,  lay  Uoda 
DialTtta,  in  variety 


DIotIs  maritlma 
Dodecatheon,  any  Unds 
Draba,  any  Unds 
Dracooephalum,  in  var. 
Dryaa,  In  varleW 
Brigeton,  In  variety 
KrinoSk  Miy  Unda 
Erodlnm,  small  and  tan 

Unds 
Erpetlon  renUorme 
Erysfanom  oohroleuoam 
Aiyalmiun  pnmthun 
FunUa,  In  varisir 
Oalaathos  nlisatos 
Genista,    dwarf    alpine 

Unds 
Qenttana,  any  Unds 
Oeraniom,    dwarf    rook 

Unds 
Geom,  the  finer  Unds 
Qlolmlarla,  In  variety 
Qypeophila,  In  variety 
HedyaanuD  obeoornm 
Hellaothemnm,  In  var. 
HIsiMiam  aaraallaoam 
HIppoerepIs  ooucsa 
Hoostonla  earalsa 
Hntehinaia  alplna 

Iberl£lla  rotandtfoBa 
Iberia,  any  kinds 
lonopddloa  aoaale 
Iria,raie  anddwaif  Uads 
Isopyrnn  thaUctnides 
Jaslons  bwoUis 
JeSenonia  dlphylla 
Unaria  alplna,  and  dwarf 

or  rare  alptne  Unds 
Uaan,  any  Unda 
LitlKispennam,aByUBda 
I^yohius,  any  wtuia 
Malva  campannlata 
UatlhJola  tristria 
MazasPamOto 
U econofwla,  in  variety 
Ibdlea«o  f aloala 
HetttHs  MaUssopkjUam 
Hartenala  vtrgiBlea 


lOmnkia,  Invariety 
MyowtJa  in  varie^ 
Narelaraa,  rare  Unds  only 
Nlerembergla,  In  varied 
Nertera  depressa 
(Enotbera,  In  varied 
Ompkalodea  Loolliis 


Onoois,  hi  variety 
Onosmatanriea 
Orobns,  any  Unds 
Oxytropis,  In  variety 
leaver,  alpine  Unda 
Paradysia  Llllastram 
Parnsssls,  in  variety 
Felargonlnm  Xndlichsil- 

annm 
Pentstemon,dwaitalptaM 

Unds 
PetnealHs  pyreaaioa 
Phloa,  dwarf  species 
Plagoieala,  any  Unds 
PoiantUla,  alpine  Unds 
Primula,  any  kinds 
Prunella  grandlflom 
Baymontfa  pyienalsa 
BaonMala%  alpine  Unds 
SantoUaa,  tu  variety 
Sapoaaria,  dwarf  ipeoles 
Saxifraga,  any  Unds 
acotellaria,  in  varied 
Sedom,  say  Unds 
Bempervivom,  any  Unds 
Ssnasla,    dwarf    a^lne 


SUene,  in  variety 
Soldanella,  In  variety 
^mphyandra  pendnla 
Taymns,  In  variety 
Tanlea  Saxttraca 
Veronica,  dwarf  and  al- 
pine kinds 
Tealcaria  ntricnlaia 
Vlela  argentea 
Tiola,  in  variety 
Vittadeala  trUoba 
WaUenla  earlnthiaea' 
Zacaehaarla  eallf ondoft. 


8ILECTI0HS  rOK  THX  WILD  aASDEV. 

Pebhaps  the  most  neoessary  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  b 
interested  in  the  naturalisation  of  beautiful  exotic  plants  in  tns  wild 
and  semi-wild  places  in  their  pleasure-grounds,  shrubberies,  or  wood^ 
la  the  varioua  types  of  vef^tion  which  mav  be  used  with  effect 
therein.  The  use  of  an  individual  speoies  like  the  blue  Apennine  wind- 
flower  win  caoae  a  beautiful  result;  but  it  is  desirable  to  classify  aU 
•«r  materials  in  this  way,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  get  a  broad  and 
instructive  glance  at  the  rich  store  we  have  never  yet  utilised. 

VlBoni'a  BOWBB  (Clematis).— Mostly  climbing  or  trailing  plants, 
free,  often  Inznriant,  aometimea  rampant,  in  habit,  with  bluish,  violet, 
purple,  white,  or  yellow  flowers,  produced  most  profusely,  and  some- 
times delidonslv  fragrant.  They  are  most  suited  for  covering  stumps, 
planting  on  rooky  plaoea,  among  low  shrubs  in  copses,  for  draping  over 
the  faces  of  loou,  sunny  banks,  or  the  brows  of  sunk  fences,  oovering 
objectionable  railings,  rough  bowers,  Ac.,  and  occasionally  for  isolating 
in  large  tufts  in  open  spaoes  where  their  effect  conld  be  seen  from  a 
distance.  Not  particalar  as  to  soil,  the  stronger  kinds  will  grow  in 
any  ground,  bat  the  large-flowered  new  hybrids  will  thrive  best  is 
warm,  rich,  deep  soil. 

IIBAOOW  Bob  (Thaliotmm).— Tall  and  vigfrons  harbaceons  pUots, 
mostly  without  anv  beauty  of  flower  when  dcsely  examined,  but 
often  affording  a  phasing  diatant'  effect  when  seen  in  misses,  and 
hmce  deairable  for  this  mode  of  gardening,  though  seldom  suttaUs 
for  a  position  in  the  garden  proper.  They  grow  in  any  soil,  and 
should  be  placed  among  rank  horbs  and  ooarse  vegetatiM;  not  in  the 
foreground,  which  might  be  oocupied  by  mora  brflliant  subjects. 
There  are  many  kinds,  not  differing  much  in  aspect;  some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  in  the  way  of  our  own  British  T.  minus,  deserve  a  place 
among  dwarf  vegetation  for  the  elegance  of  their  leaves.  With  these 
last  may  be  associated  the  Italian  Isopyram  thaliotroides,  which  la 
handaome  in  flower  and  elegant  in  leal 

WraDFiiOWKB  (Anemone> —  A  nnmeroaa  race  of  dwarf  herbs,  so 
brilliant  in  hue  and  rioasing  in  aq>eot  that  they  contribute  largely 
to  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  the  mountain,  wood,  and  pasture 
vegetation  of  all  northern  and  temperate  dimes.  The  flowers  vary 
from  the  moct  intense  scarlet  to  the  softest  cerulean  blue ;  and  moet  d 
the  exotic  kinds  would  thrive  as  well  in  our  woodlands  and  meadows 
as  they  do  in  their  own,  not  being,  as  a  rale,  tastidioas  about  aoQ, 
Aa  There  ia  hardly  a  position  they  may  not  adorn — wann,  sonny, 
bare  banks,  on  which  the  Qredan  A.  bfamda  might  open  iU  large  Uoe 
flowers  ^  early  spring;  the  tangled  oopsa^  where  the  Japaa  wind- 
flower  and  its  varieties  might  make  a  bold  show  in  autumn ;  and  the 
shady  wood,  where  the  Apennine  windflower  would  contrast  so  ohar- 
min^y  vrith  that  so  abondantly  scattered  in  our  own  woods.  Of 
course  the  Hqntioas  should  be  considered  as  bdonging  to  the  same 
type,  not  forgetting  the  Hungarian  one,  A.  angulosa.  The  Bepaticaa 
thrive  beet  and  are  aeen  beet  in  half-woody  placee,  where  the  apring 
aun  may  cheer  them  by  paaaing  through  the  branehea,  whicl^  after- 
warda  beoome  leafy  ana  ahade  them  from  the  aoorohing  sun  of 
summer. 

BoTTKBCUP  (Banuncolnsl— The  yellow-flowered  divisioo  of  tUa 
type,  which  is  so  showily  abundant  u  our  fldda,  is  perhaps  not  such 
a  desirable  one  to  encourage  as  many  others.  Thoe  are,  however, 
some  handsome  exotic  apedee  with  Itsgp  flowers,  such  as  B.  spicatns, 
which  might  be  worthy  of  introduction,  and  the  double  variety  of  tbe ' 
marsh  marigold  (Galtha  palustrto)  is  also  worthy  of  a  place  in  moist 
soil.  So  is  the  very  handaome  varieU  of  the  common  buttercup.  All 
these  grow  in  almeat  any  podtion.  The  pretty  white-flowered  species, 
however,  snob  as  B.  amplexicaalis,  B.  alpeetns,  B.  parnaasifolius,  Ac, 
produce  an  c^ect  as  channing  as  it  is  onasnal,  and  are  most  salted  for 
exposed  rooky  places  in  moist  free  soil. 

Qlobb  Fu>wbs  (Trollius).— Medium  sised  herbaceous  plants,  of 
vigorous  habit,  with  large  handsome  flowers,  of  a  fine  golden  colour, 
Uke  those  of  the  buttercups,  but  having  the  dividons  convex  on  tbe 
ontdde,  and  turning  inwards  so  as  to  form  an  almoat  round  blossom, 
quite  distinnt.in  aspecL  Few  subjects  are  more  worthy  of  a  podtion 
in  grassy  glades  where  the  aoil  ia  rich,  although  they  vrill  grow  in 
orduary  aoU.  There  are  aeveral  distinct  kinds  suitable,  thoi^  there 
Is  little  difference  in  thebr  appearanoe. 

Chkistkas  Boss  (Helleborus). — 8tont  but  dwarf  pereoniala,  with 
showy  blooms  appearing  very  early  in  spring  when  flowers  are  rare, 
and  with  handsome  leathery  and  gloaav  leaves.  Thejr  thrive  in  almost 
any  position  or  soil ;  but  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  their  early-blooming 
tendency  it  is  desirable  to  place  them  on  sunny,  grassy  banks  in  tufts  or 
groups,  and  not  far  from  the  eye^  aa  they  are  usually  of  onobtrudve 
colours.  They  form  beautiful  omamenta  near"  wild  wood  walks,  where 
the  spring  son  can  reach  them.  There  are  various  kinds  useful  for 
naturalisation. 

DiLFUiaux  (Perennial  8peoies>— Tall  and  beantifal  harhaoaona 
plants  with  flowers  of  many  exquidte  shades  of  blue  and  purple. 
There  are  now  numerous  varieties.  They  are  well  suited  for  ritk 
soil  in  glades,  copses,  thin  ahrubberiea.  or  among  maaooa  of  dwarf 
shrubs,  above  which  their  fine  spikes  of  bloom  might  here  and  there 
arise.  .     

MoHKSBOOD  (Aconitnm). — Tall  and  handaome  perennials,  with  very 
poiaonoua  roota,  which  make  it  dangerona  to  pUnt  them  in  or  near 
gaidaDs.    Being  nsnally  vary  vigoroos  in  oooatitation,  thsy  qrsad 
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fneljr,  uid  hold  tbdr  own  amongM  the  itrongert  kerbaoMas  pluto 
ud  weeds ;  and  toanee  of  them  aeen  in  flower  m  oopAes  or  near  wUd 
bdgerowe  afford  a  rerj  fine  eifeol 

Pmoin  (Peonia).— Hedhim-aizad  bat  tlgoron*  h«rh*eednR  plants, 
with  large  and  splendid  flowers  of  Tarions  shades  of  orimsoD,  rosy- 
erinuon,  and  white,  well  calculated  for  prodneiBK  the  finest  effects  in 
the  wild  earden.  There  are  many  Species  and  varieties,  the  flowers  of 
•tae  of  the  rarieties  being  rerj  sweet-scented,  doubly  and  among  the 
largest  Sowers  we  know  of.  Fringes  of  shmbberies,  open  glades  in 
woMs  or  copses,  and  indeed  almost  any  wild  place,  may  be  adorned  by 
them ;  and  they  may  also  be  advantageonsty  grouped  Or  isolated  on 
the  grass  in  the  rongher  parts  of  the  pleasare-^ond. 

CoLOMBim  rAqoIlegla).— Very  pretty  and  gaily-ooloared  hifrbaceons 
]iltnt8,  gensraUy  of  varions  shades  of  bias  ana  parpl&  white,  and  some- 
tisHs  bright  orange.  The  varieties  of  the  common  kind  (A.  ralgarlir) 
—which  are  very  nnmerotis — are  those  most  Itkely  to  be  natoralise^ 
sad  thev  are  very  pretty  in  almost  any  posttion  where  the  vegetation  is 
not  h%Mr  than  grass.  In  elovated  and  inoist  districts  the  beantifnl 
Boeky  Honntain  ColomUne  (A.  canilea)  would  be  worth  a  trial  in  bare 
places. 

BuioDwoBT  (Sangninaria  canadensis).  —  This  little  plMit,°whl(A[ 
abounds  in  tlie  woods  of  Oanada  and  North  America,  and  irhioh  is  very 
ruely  indeed  seen  well  grown  in  oar  gardens,  will  thrive  under  the 
bnachee  of  decidaoas  trees  as  well  as  the  winter  aconite,  and  in  spring 
will  prodnoe  an  effect  as  beautiful  as  singular.  With  it,  slthongh 
belonging  to  different  genera,  may  be  grouped,  when  plentiful  enough, 
Jaffeisonla  diphyUs  and  Diphilia  oymosa,  Iti  peaty  soil  and  half-sbady 
positions. 

Watw«  IitLT  (Nymphlsa  and  Nnphar).— Two  noble  North  American 
plants  well  deserve  naturalisation  In  out  wkters,  associated  wfth  our 
own  beantifnl  white  and  yellow  water  lilies — the  Urge  Nuphar  advena, 
which  thmsts  its  great  leavee  Well  nut  of  the  water  in  many  parts  of 
North  America,  and  the  sweet-scented  Nymphna  odorata,  which  floats 
fat  crowds  on  many  of  the  pine-borderM  lakes  and  lakelets  of  New 
Englaad,  to  a  Bon-bolaiitoal  observer  aeemlng  very  like  our  own  water 

FoFTT  (Papaver,  in  tar.}.— The  Inige  and  flaming  PapAver  brientale, 
P.  braeteattim,  and  P.  lateritium,  are  the  moet  important  ol  this  type. 
Tbey  will  thrive  and  live  long  in  almost  any  posttion,  but  the  proper 
place  for  them  is  In  open  spots  among  strong  herbaceous  plants.  The 
ilpine  poppy,  P.  alpinum  and  P.  nndioaale,  would  also  thrive  in  moist 
ud  cool  r^gfoBs  in  stony  places,  associated  with  the  Welsh  poppy. 
The  red  OwDciums,  the  Argemones,  and  the  Kschacfaohzias  might 
be  admired  by  som&  In  sandy  soils  thsy  will  sow  thenlselves  vear 
after  year. 

Babkbs-wobt  (Bpimediam).— Interestiiig  atid  Very  disUiiot,  but 
comparatively  tittle  Known  perennials,  with  pretty  and  usually  deli- 
cately tinted  flowers  and  singular  and  ornamental  foliage.  They  are 
most  suitable  for  peaty  or  free  moist  soils,  in  sheltered  positions, 
•mong  low  shrubs  on  rocky  banks.  &a,  and  near  the  eye.  Tm  variety 
called  E.  pinnatnm  elegans  whenin  deep  peat  soil,  forms  tufts  Of  leaves 
nearly  a  yard  high,  and  in  spring  is  adorned  with  long  laeemee  of 
pleulBg  yellow  flowers,  so  that  n  is  well  Worthy  of  natoralisatioli 
where  the  soil  is  suitable. 

Wallplowbb  (0heiranthu8>— The  varieties  of  the  common  wall. 
flower  afford  quite  a  store  of  beauty  in  themselves  for  the  embeOish- 
laent  of  rocky  places,  old  walls,  ftc.  Probably  other  species  of  Ohei- 
rmthns  will  be  fonnt}  to  grow  on  ^nins  quite  as  wen,  bitt  at  present  we 
are  not  quite  tore  of  these.  The  clear  yellow  Ih-ysimum  oohroleucum 
is  very  like  a  wallflower  in  type,  and  thrives  well  in  dry  sandy  places. 
VRh  these  might  be  associated  Vesioaria  ntrhsulata. 

Wall  Crbss  (Anbis).— Dwarf  alpine  plants,  spreildiDg  in  liabit,  and 
generally  prodnoing  myriads  of  white  flowers,  exceedin^y  suitable  for 
the  deoontion  <rf  sandy  or  rocicy  ground  where  the  vegetation  is  very 
dwarf.  With  the  Arabisse  may  be  associated  Oardimfaie  trifolia  and 
ThUspi  latifbnnm,  which  resembles  the  Arabises  in  habit  and  flowers. 
All  these  are  partionhniy  Suited  for  assodation  with  the  purple  Aubrie- 
tias,  the  yellow  Alyssums,  Ac. 

OjttAL-wOBT  (Bentaria). — ^Very  alhiwy  pereimiab,  the  purplish  or 
white  Sowws  of  which  present  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  stock- 
flower,  quite  distinct  both  in  habit  and  blootn,  and  very  rarely  seen  in 
mrgantons;  They  will  be  found  to  thrive  well  and  look  Well  in  peat 
na  beneath  rhododendrons,  and  towards  the  margttiri  of  clamps  of 
American  sbmbs. 

HoifcsTT  (liunaria^— This,  which  approachesthe  stoota  in  the  aspect 
<t  ita  fine  purplish  Violet  flowers,  is  quite  removed  from  them  by  the 
•ppearanee  of  its  handsome  seed  vessels.  It  is  one  of  the  Aiost  valuable 
of  ill  plants  for  naturalisation,  and  may  be  sitid  to'  form  a  type  by 
itself.  It  sows  itself  freely  in  dryish  ground  or  on  ofaalk-banks,  and  U 
one  of  the  prettiest  objects  to  be  met  With  in  early  summer  iu  wood  or 

ArosixnA. — Oharming  dwarf  Alpine  plants,  with  blue  flowers,  quite 
dWnot  in  aSpMt  and  hue  from  anything  else  grown  in  our  gardens, 
ud  never  perishing  from  any  cause  except  being  overrun  by  coarser 
nljtets.  They  are  admirable  for  association  with  the  Alyasnm^  and 
AnMses  in  any  position  where  the  vegetation  is  very  dwarf.  There 
ate  nveral  species  and  new  varieties,  all  almost  equally  suitable,  but 
vA  diflering  much  in  aspect  from  each  other. 

Mad-wom  fAlyssum).— The  Arabises  furnish  us  with  sheets  of 
■lowy  whHe^  «M  Aubrietias  With  oarpets  dt  ntrions  ehades  of  Une,  and 


about  the  same  time  in  spring  every  little  shoot  of  the  wide  tufts  and 
flakes  of  these  sends  up  a  lituo  fountain  of  small  golden  flowers.  For 
bare,  stony,  or  rocky  banks,  poor  sandy  ground,  and  mtns,  they  are 
admirable.  Alyssum  Wiersbeckii  and  A.  saxatUe  are  strong  enough  to 
t^ce  care  of  themselves  on  the  margins  of  shrubberiee,  Ac,  where  the 
vegetation  is  not  very  coorsa 

WHtTLoW-QRABs  (Draba).— Mhiute  Alpine  plants,  mostly  having 
bright  yellow  or  white  flowers,  the  leavee  being  often  in  singulariy 
neat  roeettes.  They  are  too  dwarf  to  take  care  of  themselves  among 
any  plants  much  bigger  than  mosses,  and  therefore  there  are  few  posi- 
tions Which  will  suit  them ;  but  wherever  there  are  mossy  walls,  ruinS, 
o^  iUa  of  mountain  ground  with  sparse  vegetation,  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  try  them,  the  best  kinds  being  boeotica  and  aisoidee, 
which  last  has  naturalised  itself  in  a  tew  places  in  Britain. 

Stock  (Hatthiola).— Showy  flowers,  mostly  fragrant,  peculiarly  weH 
suited  for  old  rutns,  chalk-pits,  stony  banks,  &c  Some  of  the  annual 
kinds  are  pretty,  and  some  of  the  varieties  common  in  gardens  assume 
a  bush-like  character  when  ^rown  in  the  positions  above  named.  With 
the  stocks  may  be  associated  the  single  rocket  (HespeTis  matronalisX 
which  thrives  freely  in  shrubberies  and  copses. 

EwitORfemr  CANBTTtji'T  (Iberifl). — Compact  little  eWrgreens,  formiiu; 
spreading  bushes  frotn  8  inches  to  16  inches  high,  and  sheeted  with 
white  flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer.  There  are  no  plants  more 
suitable  for  tiatnralisation  in  open  or  bare  places,  or  indeed  in  any  posi- 
tion where  the  vegetation  is  not  strong  enough  to  overrun  them. 
They,  however,  attain  greatest  perfection  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
sub,  and  are  admirable  for  every  kind  of  rocky  or  stony  gronnd  and 
banks,  cresting  little  knolls,  Ac 

Smr  Boss  (Helianthem  am).— Dwarf  spreading  shrubs,  bearing 
myriads  of  flowers  in  a  variety  of  showy  colours.  The  most  tastefiu 
and  satisfactory  way  of  employing  these  in  our  gardens  is  to  natu- 
ralise them  on  banks  or  slopes  in  the  half-wild  parts  of  our  pleasure 
grounds,  mostly  in  sandy  or  warm  soil.  They  are  best  suited  for 
chalk  districts.  Where  they  thrive  most  luxuriantly,  and  make  a  very 
brilliant  display.  There  an  ioany  varieties,  mostly  differing  in  the 
hue  of  the  flowers. 

Violst  (Viola). — A  numerous  raoe  of  dwarf  and  intereMing  plants, 
thriving  freely  in  our  climate,  in  half  shady  places,  rocky  spots  or 
banks,  fringes  of  shrubberies,  or  almost  any  position.  Th6  very  hand- 
some bird's-foot  violet  of  N.  America  (V.  pedata)  would  thrive  in  sandy 
level  places  or  on  roc^y  banks.  In  this  family  occur  a  good  many 
kinds,  such  as  Y.  canadensis,  which,  not  bring  fragrant  or  not  possess- 
ing sufSdent  coarms  to  ensure  their  general  cultivation  in  gardens, 
are  peculiarly  suited  for  tbis  sort  of  gardening.  Our  own  sweet  violet 
should  be  abondantly  naturalised  wherever  it  does  not  occur  in  a  wild 
state. 

Otfsophila  (Qypsophila  and  Tunica).— Vigorous  but  nSat  peren- 
niiUs,  very  hardy,  and  producing  myriads  of  flowers,  mostly  small, 
and  of  a  pale  pinkish  hue.  They  are  best  suited  for  rocky  or  sandy 
gronnd,  or  even  old  ruins,  or  any  position  where  they  win  not  be 
smothered  by  coarser  vegetation.  Similar  itt  character  is  the  pretty 
little  Tncica  saxifraga,  which  grovn  on  the  tope  of  old  walls,  &o., 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  will  thrive  on  bare  places  on  the  level  ground 
with  us. 

Piinc  (Disnthus). — A  numerous  raoe  of  beantifnl  dwarf  mountain 
plants,  with  flowers  mostly  of  various  ehadee  of  rose,  sometimes  sport- 
ing into  other  colours  m  cultivation.  The  flner  mountain  kinds 
would  be  likely  to  thrive  only  on  bare  stony  or  rocky  ground,  and 
amidst  very  dwarf  vegetation.  The  fine  D.  neglectus  would  thrive  in 
any  ordinary  soil.  Some  of  the  kinds  in  the  way  of  our  own  D.  oasius 
wonld  rrow  well  on  old  walls  a'nd  ruins,  as  do  the  single  carnations 
and  pinks ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  many  kinds  ot  pink  would  thrive 
on  ruins  and  old  walls; 

Soap- WORT  (Saponoria). — Showy  plants,  nearly  allied  to  the  pinks 
and  ellenes,  and  generally  dtrarf  and  neat  m  habit.  And  with  flowers  of 
a  rosy  tiue.  S.  ooymoides  is  one  of  the  most  charming  things  we  have 
for  naturalieteg  on  dry  gravelly  bankSj  by  sand  pits,  or  on  rocky  and 
gravelly  places.  It  is  also  beautiful  in  cnshions  on  the  margins  of 
shrubberies.  The  annual  soap-wort  (S.  calabrica)  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
annuals  for  natittaUsittg  ih  sandy  or  gravelly  places,  where  it  would 
sow  itself. 

OATCH-n.T  (Sllene).— Dwarf  or  spreading  plants,  allied  to  the  pinks, 
and  generally  with  white  or  rosy  flowers.  The  choice  mountain  kinds, 
such  as  S.  Lagasote,  alpeetris,  Bchafta,  ftc.,  ire  among  the  most  charm- 
ing subjects  that  can  be  naturalised  on  rocky  places  or  banks,  asso- 
ciated with  very  dwarf  subjects.  Snch  fine  annual  or  biennial  kinds 
as  8.  armaria  or  S.  pendula  are  among  the  best  for  tbis  purpose,  and 
might  be  easily  estabHsbed  by  scattering  a  few  seeds  in  such  places. 

Ltcbhis. — Handsome  meuum-sized  perennials,  with  showy  blooms, 
mostly  o(  a  brilliant  rose  or  scarlet  colour.  If  the  type  was  only 
repreaented  by  the  rose  campion,  it  would  be  a  valuable  one.  This  fa 
a  beautiful  olqect  in  dry  sous,  on  which  it  does  not  perish  in  winter. 
They  are  most  fitted  for  association  with  dwarf  or  mecUum-sized  peren- 
nials in  open  places  and  in  rich  soiL 

HoTTSB-BAB  (Cerastium). — Dwarf  spreading  perennials,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  white  flowers.  Half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  kinds  have 
sflvery  leaves,  which,  with  their  flowers,  give  Qiem  an  attractive 
charaoter.  Meet  of  these  are  used  as  bedding  planft ;  but,  as  they  will 
grow  in  any  position  where  they  are  not  choked  by  coarser  plants,  tbey 
may  be  employed  witii  good  effect  In  the  wild  garden. 
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THE  FIELD   QUABTBaLT 


BA8KST  PLAITS. 

FosMKiii,T  the  plants  grown  in  baskets  consisted  almost  entiraly  of 
orchids,  snch  as  Stanhopeas,  the  trailing  Dendrobes,  and  the  like; 
bat  now  the  use  has  extended  to. ferns  and  lycopods,  oaoti  and  suoon- 
lent  plants  of  Tarioos  descriptions.  No  better  way  of  ezaminiag  the 
intricate  beanty  of  some  of  the  smaller  mdo-cacti  conld  be  devised, 
while  a  basket  thoronghly  well  famished  with  plants  of  Oerens 
flagelliformis,  Mallisonii,  and  others  of  like  haUt,  in  full  bloom, 
would  be  a  sight  worth  walking  far  to  see.  Cerens  grandifloms,  the 
night  blooming  oerens,  wonld  also  be  a  grand  subject  for  this  kind  of 
treatment  Again,  for  summer  gaist;,  what  could  be  finer  than  a 
mixture  of  the  brilliant  orange,  scarlet,  purple,  and  silvery-whlta 
Hesembr^nthamnms?  Of  aDnaals,taketbePortalaessand01intoniaa; 
and  for  winter  and  early  spring  the  Tarioos  kinds  of  Tropteolam, 
espeoiaUy  tJieTarieties  of  T.  Lobbii,  and  of  the  tnberons-rooted  species, 
not  forgetting  our  light  and  elegant  friends  T.  tricolor,  T.  Janettii, 
and  the  lovely  blue  T.  azarenm.  If  we  go  to  foliage  plants,  the 
stOTS  swarms  with  them— Qymnostaehioms,  Tritonias,  Sonerillaa, 
Panioum  variegatam,  and  such  climbing  plants  as  Oissos  discolor, 
Lindeuii,  and  poipbyrophyUus,  the  latter  especially  delighting  in  a 
position  where,  like  the  Itt,  it  can  root  from  every  joint.  Nothing 
oan  look  more  beaatiful  than  these  foliage  plants  when  brongfat 
between  tiie  li^ht  and  the  eye,  the  Iresines  and  the  Braonnas  hemg 
specially  beautiful  in  such  a  position. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  finest  examples  of  basket-gardening  are  the 
immense  insasea  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  Achimenes,  as  they  may  be 
seen  in  the  Victoria  honae  and  large  conservatory  at  Ohatsw(nth. 
These  baskets  are  veiy  large,  reqainng,  when  filled  with  soil,  four  or 
five  strong  men  to  lift  one,  and  each  is  stocked  with  hundreds  of 
plants;  so  that  when  fully  grown  they  form  one  dense  mass  of  bloom, 
almost  perfect  spheres  4ft.  to  6ft.  in  diameter,  and  sheeted  daily  for 
several  months  in  succession  with  thousands  of  flowers.  It  is  singnlar 
that  the  original  spedes,  A.  lon^ora  and  longiflora  major  and  alba, 
patens,  grandiflora,  and  Versohaffeltii  do  the  bnt,  the  modem  hybrids 
not  sucoeeding  at  all.  Still  grand  as  Achimenes  are  in  their  season, 
there  is  another  tribe  of  plants,  which,  blooming  in  November,  is  still 
more  effective.  These  are  the  Epiphyllnms ;  and,  though  the  bastaif 
at  Chatsworth  have  been  planted  within  the  Uat  two  years,  they  have 
already  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  give  ample  proof  that  w)iea 
the  plants  become  fully  developrd  they  will  form  objects  of  great 
and  novel  beauty.  The  Epipbyllnms  are  partioolarly  anited  to 
this  style  of  decoration,  for  to  realise  their  special  beanty  the  flowers 
must  be  seen  upon  a  level  with,  if  not  above,  the  eve;  and  the  baskets 
can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  bright  Unts  of  their 
riohly-ooloured  flowers.  But,  now  to  go  more  into  detail,  we  will  oom- 
menoe  with  another  beautiful  basket  plant. 

BussBUA  JOHCBa.— It  is  a  f ree-gruwing,  light,  and  ab7  stove  plant, 
not  unlike  asparagus  in  its  elegance,  with  long  drooping  farancnlets, 
tipped  in  the  blooming  season  with  myriads  of  bright  scarlet,  slender, 
tobular  flowers,  each  about  an  inch  long,  and  not  more  than  a  tentti 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  benoe,  whe£ar  in  bloom  or  oat,  it  forms  a 
very  elegant  planL  its  drooping  habit  renders  it  -  peculiarly  suitable 
for  basket  cultivation,  and  though  one  plant  after  two  or  three  seasons' 
growth  would  form  a  very  graceful  mass,  it  is  better  for  the  purpoee 
of  immediate  effect  to  plant  four  or  five  in  a  group.  Assuming  that 
you  have  a  basket  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  propomonata 
depth,  line  the  inside  first  with  live  sphagnum,  to  which  may  be  added 
some  of  the  smaller  lycopods.  Then  fill  in  with  a  compost,  consisting 
of  tough  fibrous  loam  three  parts,  flaky,  half-decayed  leaf  mould,  and 
dry  cowdung  made  sufficiently  hot  over  a  flue  or  stove  to  deetroy 
insect  life  and  its  ova,  one  part,  and  a  liberal  admixture  of  charcoal 
and  broken  oyster  shells,  and  some  gritty  sand.  Mix  the  whole 
intimately  together,  having  it  at  the  time  rather  dry,  and  then  fill 
the  baskets  quite  &m.  In  the  centre,  however,  place  a  soft  poroos 
six-inch  pot,  with  the  hole  at  the  bottom  stopped  up,  and  this  kept 
constantly  filled  with  weak  manure  water  wiU  be  found  of  great 
service,  especially  in  the  second  and  after  years  of  the  growui  of 
the  plants.  Taken  out  and  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  have  wrapped  round  it  like  a  perfect  network, 
and,  if  snffloiently  porous,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  a  large  quantity 
of  nutriment  would  be  thus  Uken  up.  The  basket  being  filled,  pro- 
cure some  Adiantums  and  other  small-growing  ferns  and  lycopods: 
flU  them  in  as  a  fringe  around  the  sides,  and  as  they  grow  they  will 
form  a  very  desirable  cover  to  the  basket-work.  Then  plant  your 
Busselias,  placing  them  equidistant  around  the  ciroumferenoe  of  the 
basket,  and  cover  the  surface  with  a  few  more  dwarf-growing  plants. 

The  temperaturi  of  the  house  should  be  that  of  the  damp  stove,  60 
to  76  deg.  by  fire  heat,  rising  to  90  deg.,  with  plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  in  bright  weather.  As  the  plants  get  eetablished  and 
the  roots  active,  the  syringe  must  be  freely  used  with  tepid  water  on 
all  sides  of  the  basket;  and  if  sometimes  clean  weak  manure  water 
be  added  to  it,  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  promoted.  In  the 
matter  of  watering  plants  in  baskets,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  done 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  soak  the  whole  mass  of  soil;  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  by  simply  poaring  water  upon  the  surface,  then  the  basket 
'  must  be  lowered  Into  a  tub  containing  sufficient  warm  weak  manure 
water  to  soak  the  arhole  mass  thoroughly.  For  permanent  plants 
this  steeping  of  the  soil  wUl  be  necessary  at  the  commencement  of 
the  growth  in  the  spring,  sad  perhaps  onoe  a  month  thronj^  the 


summer  and  autumn.  This,  however,  will  depend  much  upon  the 
copious  manner  in  which  the  plants  are  syringed :  the  surface  of  the 
basket  being  large,  and  the  air  hot  and  sometimes  dry,  the  evapora- 
tion  will  be  much  greater  than  it  would  be  from  a  pot  or  tab  oon- 
tiining  a  similar  amount  of  soil. 

The  bcanohea  of  the  Busselias,  as  they  gain  strength,  will  rise  to 
the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  bcan<£lets,  drooping  in  the  moat 
graoefnl  manner,  will  form  a  living  fountain  of  exquiaita  beanty.  To 
Uoom  the  Busselias  successfully,  it  is  necessary  that  the  watsrinir 
process  be  properly  attended  to  in  the  antumn— that  is,  the  quantity 
of  water  must  be  reduced  towards  the  middle  of  August,  the  plant* 
be  exposed  to  a  full  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  in  that 
manner  the  blooming  principle  is  sure  to  be  enooniaged.  Throngh 
the  winter  keep  the  pluits  dry  rather  than  otherwise,  but  at  the  same 
time  see  that  they  do  not  actually  fiag.  When  growth  commences  in 
the  spring,  aaeh  tiny  bnnohlst  will  be  tii^Md  with  flower-buds  in. 
Turiona  sUgss  of  development,  so  that  a  snoMSsion  of  flowers  will  be 
maintained  for  a  long  time.  Of  oonne  in  the  blooming  season  manure 
water  moat  be  snppTied,  sod  by  oopions  syringing,  sometimes  with 
sulphur  water,  the  plants  must  be  kqit  clear  of  red  spider,  which  ia  a 
■adpasttotbein.  ^ 

BXLSCnOV  07  PLAITS  fOK  lAXLT  fOSCIHO. 

iTalmta  i^tifolia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  easily  grown  ol 
hardy  plants.  It  needs  a  bed  of  peat  soil  to  bring  it  to  the  highest 
perfecuon.  Like  most  peat  plants,  the  roots  of  the  Kalmia  keep  rerj 
much  at  home,  and  snob  plants  will  have  a  ball  of  peat  filled  wila 
loota  from  6in.  to  Sin.  in  dUmeter.  Supposing  a  stock  of  snch  plant* 
to  arrive  in  November,  and  that  they  are  only  wanted  for  cut  floweta, 
the  best  mods  of  proceeding  is  to  plnnge  them  without  pots  in  a  bed  cl 
leaves,  at  •  temperature  ol  say  60°  to  60°.  If  the  leaves  are  freafa,  a 
small  quantity  of  rotten  leaves  or  peat  may  be  placed  around  the  peiat 
balls  holding  the  roots;  but  if  the  leaves  are  half  decomposed,  this 
envelope  of  soil  will  not  be  needed.  A  pit  or  vinery,  or  peach  house  at 
work,  is  a  good  place  for  the  Kalmia.  With  a  moderate  temperature  et 
6t;°  to  66°  Uie  flowers  will  soon  open  freelv.  For  vases,  table  deoora- 
tion,  or  bouqnets  they  are  equally  useful.  For  the  latter  porpose^ 
mounted  singly  or  in  tiny  groups  <M  threes,  they  are  exquisite  in  any 
part  of  a  bonquet,  and  esp«naUy  aa  bordertne  in  single  me.  For  ooor 
eervatory  or  room  deooratton  the  plants  must  be  potted,  and  the  smallOT 
the  pot  the  more  effective  the  plants  are.  It  is  not  needful  to  give  tlM 
plants  large  pots;  no  growth  is  needed;  hardly  any  fresh  roots  are 
necessary.  The  top  and  bottom  tempeiatnre  the  same  as  for  those 
without  pots.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  expand,  remove  the  plants  from 
the  bottooi  heat  In  a  few  dajv  more  taike  them  to  the  conservatory 
or  drawing-room.  Against  white  aaalaaa  or  camellias  theee  Kalmia* 
are  admirable.  Among  hyacinths,  Ohinsse  primroses,  and  lily  of  the  \ 
valley  tbey  are  eqnally  beautiful ;  and  by  themsdvee  no  one  can  tire  of 
them.  Wnen  done  flowering,  plant  them  oat  in  beds  or  peat,  to  form 
in  time  masses  of  beauty  in  the  pleasure  ground,  or  be  toned  again 
every  second  season.  It  is  best,  however,  to  plant  them  out  for  a 
permanency,  and  to  lay  in  a  few  doiens  every  season  from  the  gnat 
American  plant  growers.  The  plants  will  thus  be  always  of  a  unuorm 
siae,  and  will  have  more  flowers,  a«  a  rule,  than  thoee  grown  at  home 
The  amount  of  flower  to  leaf  on  snob  plajits  seems  to  depend  a  good 
deal  upon  the  sitiution  and  soil  in  which  they  are  grown. 

PmLaoELPaus  Ooromabios— Thi  Hook  Osahob. — This  is  a 
plant  that  does  not  like  being  put  out  of  season.  But  the  Ffailadelphu* 
oas  substantial  merit — its  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  delioioaaly 
fragrant  The  mock  orange  is  a  useful  and  a  very  sweet  flower.  It  is 
admirable  for  bouquets,  bridal  or  otberwiss,  and  useful  fat  vase  or 
basket  decoration.  The  leaves  are  of  a  delicate  and  tender  green,  and 
set  off  the  white  fiowera  welL  Tbey  are  also  a  capital  substitute  fur 
giving  to  any  dish  or  salad  the  flavour  of  cucumber,  when  that  fruit 
is  scarce.  The  plants  remain  along  time  in  flower  in  the  conservatory, 
so  that  the  time  spent  in  forduf;  them  is  compensated  aa  it  were  by  a 
long  period  of  enjoyment  of  its  beauty  and  periame.  Only  large 
plants  from  three  to  four  fert  high  are  suitable  for,  or  will  repay  uie 
trouble  of,  forcing.  They  ought  to  have  be«o  grown  fully  exposed  to 
the  light  on  all  sides,  and  in  good  soil.  Pot  early  in  October ;  intro- 
duce into  a  gentle  heat,  from  60°  to  66°  top  and  bottom,  in  November ; 
gradually  raise  from  6°  to  10°  in  Seoomber.  In  Januatv  let  the  beat 
of  the  house  range  from  66°  to  76° ;  and  in  February  or  March  flowers 
may  be  cut  in  pMity.  A  moderately  moist  atmosphere  must  be  pre- 
served throughout  the  entire  period  of  growth.  To  prepare  for  the 
conservatory,  remove  from  bottom  heat  and  gradually  lower  the  tem- 
perature to  60°  or  66°.  Oive  the  planta  the  wannest  coraerin  a  partially 
shaded  poution,  and  water  them  gently  overhead  every  morning  with 
tepid  water  from  a  fine  rose.  There  ia  a  dwarf  variety  (nana),  and  a 
double  one  (fiora  pleno).  The  latter,  however,  though  rather  more 
free-flowering,  is  not  so  white,  and  perhaiis  hardly  so  sweet,  as  the 
common  singlis  one.  There  are  other  varieties  with  larger  flowers,  bat 
the  common  one  is  the  best 

^TH.Bia — Jfo  plants  can  be  more  easily  forced,  and  none  are  more 
effective  when  in  flower,  than  the  whole  tribe  of  what  are  termed 
Ohent  and  other  hardy  deciduous  azaleas.  We  have  amongst  them 
all  colours,  from  creamy  white  to  flaming  scarlet,  and  every  shade  of 
yellow,  from  the  palest  lemon  to  the  deepest  orangei  Scarcely  any 
flower*  give  a  more  dressy,  holiday  look  to  room  Or  oonatrratory  thaa 
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ft  gnmp  <rf  tb«Be  azftleas  early  in  tb«  seaaon,  or  an  Intermixture  of  tham 
among  other  plants.  The  flowers  stand  out  beautifully  against  the 
gtoasy  leares  of  shining  camellias,  and  the  white  Tarieties  are  pore  and 
iietinatft  enoagh  to  form  a  fringe  to  a  bridal  wreath  or  bouqaat. 
AgidD,  frinKea  with  ferns  or  intermized  with  a  few  leares  of  Galamam 
aigyritea,  thev  fnmish  a  vase  with  a  mixture  of  form  and  ooloaring 
Oat  oaa  hardly  be  eqnalled.  Order  from  a  respectable  nurseryman 
the  coloori  yoa  wish,  and  yoa  will  get  them  as  near  as  may  be, 
though  a  good  many  of  the  varieties  tend  to  combine  two  or  more 
edoms ;  unce  so-called  white  may  not  always  be  pure  white,  nor 
Boarlet  wholly  so,  like  a  soldier's  red  coat ;  but  you  may  be  more  con- 
Udent  d  your  buffs,  pinks,  and  yellows.  Good  plants  may  be  had, 
ooTend  with  flower  bads,  from  the  nurseries  at  from  18s.  to  86s.  per 
donn,  and  porofaaaing  a  stock  sufficient  for  one  season  or  two  is  the 
cqIt  reasonable  way  of  procuring  the  luxury  of  their  forced  flowers 
within  a  period  compatible  with  the  patience  of  ordinary  mortals. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  buy  a  few  erery  year,  as  the  fresh  plants 
from  the  nurseries  are  mostly  better  fnmished  with  flower  buds  than 
those  grown  at  home.  Some  cultiratons  buy  a  stock  as  larae  again  as 
they  intend  to  force  in  one  seaaon,  and  pot  up  one  half,  and  plant  oat 
the  other  in  bed  of  peat  or  leaf  mould.  In  this  one  half  of  the  plants 
ar«  at  work,  while  the  others  ate  idle ;  and  with  a  careful  transition  of 
the  forced  plants  from  the  pots  to  the  ground  late  in  the  season,  and 
good  management,  this  mode  of  alternate  forcing  may  euooe**!!  for 
yean.  The  planta  have  a  year  and  a  half's  rest  in  the  open,  and  it  is 
safe  practice  not  to  allow  the  reserves  to  flower  in  the  open  air.  The 
iower  buds  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  formed  in  the  autumn ; 
&aa  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  would  be  thrown  into  the  young 
wood,  which  would  be  the  stronger  and  all  the  earlier  matured,  from 
the  faot  that  no  sap  was  diverted  to  the  development  of  blossom  or  the 
■ataratioa  of  seed.  The  latter  should  never  be  permitted  on  any 
plaots  intended  for  suocessional  forcing  for  their  blossoms.  As  to  the 
ioicin^  needed  for  surly  plants,  if  such  it  should  be  called,  nothing  can 
be  easier.  Pot  the  roots  in  peat  earth  or  light  sandy  loam  and  leaf 
gionld,  plaos  the  plants  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  4&deg.,  to 
Udeg.,  and  keep  the  tope  dewed  with  the  syringe  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  Kept  oool  sod  dryish,  with  an  occasional  dewing,  they  will 
oontmae  fraah  and  beautiful  for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  They  can 
tasily  be  had  in  flower  by  the  year,  and  few  flowers  can  be  better 
harhtngers  of  the  coming  season.  Their  very  tenderness  imparts  a 
peculiar  charm  in  winter  and  early  spring,  and  makes  us  the  more 
grateful  for  so  much  delicate  and  unprotected  beauty  at  a  seaaon 
when  the  outside  world  is  bound  in  frost 

LABuajnma. — Half  a  dozen  plants  with  from  thirty  to  forty  trasses 
upon  each  would  be  quite  enough  for  the  largest  conservatory.  The 
oat  blossoms  are  exquisite  when  seen  hanging  over  the  side  of  a  blue, 
gnen,  or  red  vase.  Mixed  with  its  relative  the  Wistaria  sinensis,  and 
centered  with  scarlet  flowers,  the  laburnum  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
famishing  a  vase  or  basket.  It  contrasts  well  by  the  side  of  almost 
any  conservatory  plant  except  the  ooronillas,  cytisusea,  and  other 
yellow  or  orange-flowered  subjects.  Placed  near  forced  lilacs,  rhodo- 
dendrona,  azaleas,  or  intermized  with  large  camellias,  the  effect  is  very 
fine.  The  habit  and  stature  of  laburnums  likewise  peculiarly  fit 
them  for  standing  in  pans  in  prominent  positions,  such  as  the  bottoms 
of  stairoaaea,  on  landings,  beside  doorways,  Ac  They  also  look  well 
in  the  oentns  of  conservatory  beds,  towering  high  above  all  the  other 
pknts,  or  when  forming  avenues  to  main  walks,  or  when  trained  over 
arches.  The  purpose  for  which  they  are  wanted  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  determine  the  size  and  form  of  the  plants  employed.  If  re- 
aairsd  merely  for  cut  flowers,  it  matters  little  how  large  and  coarse 
tte  planta  are,  so  long  as  they  can  be  got  into' the  forcing-house. 
Tscy  frequently  the  roughest  plants  yield  the  largest  crop  of  flowers. 
For  training  round  pillars,  or  over  arches,  long  lanky  plants  will  be 
the  best  For  piotunssque  purposes  standards  should  be  chosen  with 
clear  straight  stems  from  8ft  to  9ft  high,  according  to  the  size,  height, 
to.,  of  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used.  This  style  exhibits  the 
blossoms  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Theplants,  with  care,  will  flower 
for  many  years,  and  will  resemble  huge  standard  rose  trees  with  very 
strong  wood.  If  not  forced  very  severely  the  same  plants  may  be 
wed  every  year;  otherwise  the  alternate  system,  which  has  been 
already  described  and  recommended  for  other  hardy  plants,  will  suit 
tham  admiiabty.  It  b  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  these 
standards  will  require  to  be  secured  from  the  effects  of  high  winds 
la  ezpoaed  positions  by  tying  them  to  strong  stakes,  Ao.  The  labur- 
nnm  doea  not  like  hard  forcing.  From  46°  to  66°  should  not  be 
exceeded  either  at  top  or  bottom.  The  flowers  require  some  time  to 
develop  tbemselveo,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  length  of  the  clusters. 
Aooordingly,  it  is  well  to  start  early,  say  the  1st  of  January,  and  by 
the  1st  of  March  they  will  be  in  blossom ;  not  very  early,  it  may  be 
said,  yet  it  anticipates  their  natural  season  by  nearly  two  months. 
We  have  had  them  in  flower  in  February,  but  such  early  forcing  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  involves  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
foe],  and  injures  the  plants  by  diminishing  their  vital  force.  If  yellow 
floweiB  are  required  earlier,  little  forcing  is  needed  to  obtain  well- 
ripened  ooronillas,  cytisusea,  or  ihodophoras  at  almost  any  time 
during  the  winter.  Then  the  laburnum  may  succeed  these.  As  soon 
aa  or  almost  before,  they  open,  remove  them  to  the  conservatory, 
where  they  will  continue  in  bloom  for  six  weeks,  if  kept  cool  and 
shaded  from  the  glare  of  the  spring  sun.  As  to  varieties,  they  all 
fane  eiaUy,  ttie  Saotoh  being  uw  latest,  and  the  purple  not  worth 


the  trouble.  The  want  of  a  IQao  or  white  labomnm  may  be  met  by 
forcing  Wistaria  sinensis  along  with  the  laburnums.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  Wistaria  seldom  flowersfreely  in  a  young 
state.  Still  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  get  it  into  more  general  use 
for  room  and  conservatory  decoration. 


OBouparo  nowxBs. 


Avoid  the  huge,  unmeaning  masses,  and  associate  more  intimately  the 
flue-leaved  plants  with  the  brilliant  flowers.  A  quiet  mass  of  green 
might  be  desirable  in  some  positions,  but  that  could  be  varied  most 
effect! vdy  as  regards  form.  It  is  not  only  by  making  combinatiooi 
of  our  sub-tropiwl  plants  with  the  gay  flowering  ones  now  seen  in  onr 
flower-gardens  that  a  beautiful  effect  may  be  obtained,  but  also  with 
those  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  such  as  shall  presently  be  pointed 
out.  Take,  for  instance,  the  stately  hollyhock,  sometimee  grown  In 
such  formal  plantations  as  to  lose  some  of  its  charms,  and  usually 
stiff  and  poor  below  the  flowers.  It  is  easy  to  imKine  how  much 
better  a  group  of  these  would  appear  if  seen  surrounded  by  a  graceful 
ring  of  Uannas,  or  any  other  tall  and  vigorous  subjects.  (Judder 
again  the  Lilies,  from  the  superb  tall  and  double  varieties  of  the 
brilliant  tiger  lily  to  the  fair  white  lily  or  popular  L.  auratum.  A  few 
isolated  heads  of  Fortune's  tiger  lily,  rising  like  candelabra  above  a 
group  of  Oannas,  would  form  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pictures  ever 
seen  in  a  garden.  Then,  to  descend  from  a  very  tall  to  a  very  dwarf 
lily,  the  large  and  white  trumpet-like  flowers  of  L.  loogiflorum  would 
look  superb,  emerging  from  the  outer  margin  of  a  mass  of  subtropical 
pkints,  relieved  by  the  rich  green  within ;  and  anybody  with  even  a 
alight  knowledge  of  the  lily  family  may  imagine  many  other  comU- 
nations  equally  beautiful  and  new.  The  bulbe  would  of  course  require 
planting  in  the  autumn,  and  might  be  left  in  their  places  for  several 
years  at  a  time,  whereas  the  sub  tropical  plants  might  be  those  that 
require  planting  every  year;  but,  as  the  effect  is  obtained  by  using 
comparatively  few  lilies,  the  spaces  between  them  would  be  so  large 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  plant  However,  it  is  worth  bearing  m 
mind  that  most  of  the  Oannas,  by  far  the  finest  group  of  "sub- 
tropical "  plants  for  the  British  Isles,  remain  through  the  winter  In 
beds  in  the  open  air  protected  by  litter;  hence  permanent  combi- 
nations of  Lilies  and  Oannas  are  perfectly  practicable. 

Then  again  we  have  those  brilliant  and  graorfol  hosts  of  OladloU, 
that  do  not  show  their  full  beauty  in  the  florist's  stand  or  in  bia  format 
bed,  but  when  they  spring  here  and  there  in  an  isolated  manner  from 
rich  foUage  entirely  unlike  their  own  pointed  swordlike  blades.  Next 
may  be  named  the  flame-flowered  Tntoma,  itself  almost  sub-tropical 
In  foliage  when  well  grown.  Any  of  the  'Tritomas  furnish  a  splendid 
effect  gronpud  near  or  closely  associated  with  sub-tropical  plants.  The 
lavishly  blooming  and  tropical-lookiog  dahlia  is  a  host  in  itself, 
varying  so  much  as  it  does  from  the  most  gorgeous  to  the  most  delicate 
huee,  and  differing  greatly  too  in  the  size  of  the  flowdra,  from  those 
of  the  pret^  fancy  dahlias  to  the  largest  exhibition  kinds.  OomU- 
nations  of  Dahlias  with  Oannas  and  other  free-growing  sub-tropical 
plants  have  a  most  satisfactory  effect ;  and  where  beds  or  groups  are 
formed  of  hardy  subjects,  Acanthuses  and  the  like,  in  quiet,  half- 
shady  spots,  would  not  some  of  the  more  beautilul  spotted  and  white 
varieties  of  our  own  stately  and  graoefnl  foxglove  be  charmingly 
effective  ?  In  similar  positions  a  great  Mullein  ( verbascum)  here  and 
there  would  also  suit;  while  such  bold  herbaceous  genera  as  Iris, 
Aster  (the  tall  perennial  kinds),  the  perennial  Lupin,  Baptisias, 
Thermopsis,  Delphiniums,  tall  Veronicas,  Aconites,  tall  Campanulas, 
Papaver  bracteatum,  Achillea  filipendula,  Enpatoriums,  tall  rhloxes, 
Vemonias,  Leptandra,  ftc,  might  be  used  effectively  in  various  I>osi- 
tions.  The  tall  and  graceful  Sparaxis  pulcharrima  would  look  exquisite 
leaning  forth  from  mastwyi  of  ue  rarest  foliage  about  a  yard  high ;  the 
common  and  the  doable  perennial  sunflower  (Helianthus  muUifioros 
fl.  pi.)  would  serve  in  rougher  parts  where  admired  ;  in  sheltered  dells 
the  large  and  hardy  varieties  of  Crinum  capense  would  look  very 
tropical  and  beautiful  if  planted  in  rich  moist  ground ;  and  the  Fuchsia 
would  afford  very  efficient  aid  in  mild  districts  where  it  is  little 
injured  in  winter,  and  where  consequently  tall  specimens  flower 
throughout  the  summer  months;  and,  lastly,  (be  many  varied  and 
magnificent  varietiee  of  herbaceous  Peony  raUed  during  recent  years 
would  prove  admirable  as  isolated  specimens  on  the  grass  near  groups 
of  flne-foliaged  plants.  Then  again  we  have  the  fine  Japan  anemones, 
white  and  roee,  the  showy  and  vigorous  Rudbeckias,  the  sweet  and 
huge  annual  Datura  ceratocanla,  the  profusely  flowering  Statioe 
latuolia,  the  Oaillardias,  the  Peas,  everlasting  and  otherwise,  the  ever- 
welcome  African  Lily  (Balla),  the  handsome  Looeestrife  (Lythram 
variegatum  superbum),  aud  the  still  handsomer  French  Willow,  and 
not  a  few  other  things  which  need  not  be  enumerated  here,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  hoped  enough  has  been  said  to  show  our  great  and  uniued 
reeooroes  for  adding  real  grace  and  interest  to  our  gardens. 


BXW  OB  SABS  8UBJBCTS  WOBTHT  OT  ATTEHTIOV. 

Shkobs. 

QuBBODs  LiBANi  PENOtrLA. — A  Weeping  oak,  rtused  in  the  Paris 
Jardin  du  Museum,  having  slender,  very  elegantly  reflezed,  and 
pendent  branches. 

XaaTHOCBBAs  ■ORBITOLIA. — A  beaatifol  hardy  deddaoDs  shrub 
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,  or  tree  of  moder»te  aiae,  with  grey  bark  and  unequally  pinnate 
learea,  and  with  lance-«haped,  eharply-serrated  leaflet*.  Flowen 
large,  wUte  with  a  purple  eye,  in  terminal  raoemee,  appearing  with 
the  yonng  leavea.  The  ooloor  of  the  eye  is  at  first  yeUow,  changing 
to  reddish  brown,  and  finally  to  Tiolet  purple.  Native  of  China  and 
Mongolia. 

DuoBraAMTHUs  KAHMCBUsiocs.— A  handsome  hardy  shrob,  of 
palm -like,  erect-habit,  with  rery  large  oomponnd  spiny  leaTes,  some- 
what reeembling  those  of  the  deoidnons  hardy  epedes  of  Aralia, 
especially  A.  canescens  (A.  japonica  of  gardens).  Known  and  highly 
esteemed  in  some  of  oar  gardens  and  nurseries,  bnt  entirely  unknown 
is  many  Important  ones. 

Catalpa  stbikoafoliA  acrea.— a  Tariety  of  the  oommon  Catalpa, 
in  which  the  large  cordate  leaves  are  of  a  decided  yellow  or  golden- 
tinted  green.    A  garden  variety  raised  by  Messrs  Oripps  and  Son. 

Catalpa  Krdbesobks.— A  aeciduons  tree,  which  differs  from  the 
oommoD  kind  in  having  the  flowers  larger  and  more  coloured,  and 
borne  In  more  compact  panicles. 

Tho/a  ORiKirrALis  semi^r  aurea. — A  compact-growing,  hardy, 
evergreen  shrub,  with  the  habit  and  general  aspect  of  Thuja  aurea,  the 
branches  being  of  a  golden  or  yellow-green  hue,  which  they  are  said  to 
maibtain  unchanged  throughbut  the  year.     Raised  in  Belgium. 

GerasuS  Laubocbrasus  LATirouA. — This  appears  to  be  a  giant 
form  of  the  common  cherry  laurel,  known  in  French  gardens  under 
the  name  of  the  TersaOles  laurel.  In  young  plants  especially  the  leavea 
are  of  very  great  size. 

BTAPHTtEA  COLCRICA.— A  shmb  from  the  north  of  Enropa,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers,  likely  to  prove 
very  omamentaL 

BoBMlA  FSEVD-ACACIA  UUBEACUUFBRA  VltLEVIKLLEI.— A  Seedling 

from  the  oommon  locust  tree,  raised  by  M.  Villevielle,  forming  a  dose 
head  like  the  oommon  parasol  acada,  but  said  to  be  more  dense  and 
robust 

BTOVB  PlASTB  AMD  TvowEBa. 

Salvia  mehtikss. — A  Brasilian  species  of  great  beauty,  witti  bright 
crimson  bracts  and  calyces,  and  rosy  pink  corollas.  Eiequires  warm 
greenhouse  treatment. 

BciADOCALTz  sioiTALiFLOBA. — A  stovs  plant  from  Xew  Orenada, 
with  robust  bristly  stems,  large,  ovate,  hairy  ^ves,  and  showy  panided 
flowers,  the  tubes  of  which  are  rosy  purple  above  and  white  beneath ; 
the  throat  white,  spotted  with  crimson  ;  and  the  limb  spreading  green, 
thickly  dotted  with  purple. 

Trtmus  crrRiODOBos  aureus. — A  pretty  dwarf-grewing  herbaoeons 
perennial,  with  the  leaves  and  small  twigs  of  a  dedded  yellow  hue,  and 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  carpet  bedding  where  golden-leaved  plants 
are  requ&M.  A  garden  variety  raised  by  Messrs  £.  G.  Henderson  and 
Son. 

AcnsiOFTEBis  SADLATA. — A  very  elegant  little  stove  fern,  in  habit 
like  a  miniature  pakn.  It  forms  a  tuTt  of  erect  slender  fronds,  the 
blades  of  which  are  fan-shaped  and  cut  down  into  narrow  segments, 
mncb  in  the  way  of  the  leaves  of  the  fan  palm. 

Bbrtolonia  aciTATA. — A  handsome  stove  plant  from  Madagascar, 
about  9in.  high,  bearing  umbellate  heads  of  rosy  flowers.  Its  great 
beauty,  however,  Is  in  its  leaves,  which  are  thickly  covered  with  small 
iridescent  prominences,  resembling  pearls  in  one  variety,  and  of  a  rosy 
hue  in  another.     The  plant  requhes  carefnl  treatment 

ADUitTDM  Hehsloviamdii.— A  beautiful  stove  fern  from  Peru,  quite 
distinct  in  character,  the  arching  fronds  having  the  basal  pinnules  over- 
lying the  main  rechis. 

Sfathipbtllum  Mikahas&s.— An  Orontiad  from  the  Snnda  Ulea, 
which  has  white  spadices,  rivalling  in  beauty  those  of  the 'well-known 
African  lily. 

LiBOMiA  pbrrhosiensis.— An  elegant  stove  sub-shrub,  with  bright 
flowers  of  a  crimson  hue  passing  into  fiery  red,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  of 
L.  floribunda  crossed  with  Sericographis  Guieebreghtiana. 

Bbaphis  humilis.  —  A  very  pretty  slender-habited  Japanese  fan 
palm,  with  small  palmate  leaves  arranged  in  a  columnar  manner  up 
the  stem,  and  requiring  only  greenhouse  temperature.  Introduced  by 
Messrs  Veitch  and  Bon. 

Blardfordia  aurea. — A  greenhouse  perennial,  with  elegant  grasv- 
like  leaves  and  large  bell-Bhaped  golden  flowers. 

Hyaciitthus  caudioans. — A  magnificent  plant,  bearing  little  ressm- 
blance  to  an  ordinary  hyacinth,  having  leaves  upwards  of  2ft  and 
flower  scapes  4ft  long,  bearing  raoemes  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  large 
pendent  white  flowers. 

Sracsha  forprtboprylla.— a  species  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
of  noble  habit,  with  bold,  erect,  broadly  oblong  leaves  of  a  fine  deep 
bronzy  hoe,  with  a  glaucous  under-eurface. 

FosoaciERA  FKAORAirngsiilA A  magnificent  glabrous  stove  plant 

with  divaricate  branches,  and  opposite  oval-oblong,  leathery  leavea  of 
a  shining  green  veined  with  yellow.  The  flowers  are  white  and  very 
fragrant,  with  a  slender  cylindrical  tube,  and  reflexed  elliptic-oblong 
segments,  and  are  produced  in  snboorymbose  panicles  at  the  ends  of 
the  branohes.    Imported  from  Brazil. 

Clxmatu  Ladt  Dorotht  Neville.— Clear  lavender-blue,  wUh  a 
broad  purplish  hand  down  the  centre  of  each  petal ;  flowers  large, 
averaging  nearly  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  snperb  form ;  petals 
broad  and  overlapping,  and  very  stout  In  foliage  and  habit  it 
resembles  Clematis  lanuginosa. 

iBia  YiOLACBi — A  narrow-leaved  CanoasiaB  tgedm,  wiUi  rich  rkU- 


porple  flowers,  marked  with  yellow  towards  the  bass  of  the  ootar 
Mgments. 

COLBD*  SAisoim.  —A  very  iaterestiag  sport  from  0.  Vdtohii,  with 
flat  ovate  leaves  variegated  with  whit*  and  red  tints,  in  addition  to  the 
brown  oeatral  blotch,  which  is  more  broken  np  thaa  aaaat.  Baiaed  by 
M.  IdsrvaL 

Fbudla  Boteava. — An  interesting  greenhowe  primroae,  with  deaor 
ydlow  flowers  in  whorls  one  above  tAe  other,  and  ao  agreeable  odoar 
very  like  that  of  a  cowslip.  The  leaves  are  of  a  mealy  hues  and  the 
plant  is  of  easy  onltore  in  a  moist  warm  greenhoasa.  Many  s|iiii'iiwwBt 
of  it  are  now  in  flower  in  MeniB  Yeiloh't  nanery  at  Chelsea.  A  nativ* 
of  Abyssinia. 

Campahula  BAuraBL — A  beaatiful  hardy  pereanial,  of  close,  dwarf 
habit,  with  remotely-toothed  leaves,  and  large  blue  funnel-shaped 
flowers,  l|in.  aoroas,  standing  almost  erect,  and  very  freely  prodaoed. 
A  native  of  the  north  of  Italy.  We  first  saw  it  with  M.  Boiasier,  tiw 
celebrated  botanist,  in  his  ganlen  near  Lausanne.  It  is  now  to  be  had 
in  this  country. 

NABOI880SM0IIOPBTLI.TIB. — AfTOttj  white  variety  of  the  boop-pe((i- 
ooat  nardssns,  and  a  very  attractive  plant  for  the  spring  garden. 

Lasiahdra  macbaittha  rLOBiBDBDA. — ^A  free-flawoinc  form  of  la. 
.  maerantha,  bnt  similar  in  all  other  respeets,  and  likely  to  form  one  ol 
the  handsomest  of  stove  plants. 

Adiahtdii  PEBUYiAiiini. — Ths  noblest  of  the  nuUdenhair  feroa, 
remarkaUe  for  its  large  pinnules,  its  ample,  mnok-divided  fronds,  aad 
its  gimoelully- drooping  habit 

Ibd  iBBBtoA. — A  Canosaian  spsdss,  of  dwarf  baWt,  with  innnaBae 
white  flowers,  the  defiexed  sclents  of  which  an  yeUowish-greso, 
traveieed  by  dark-coloured  reticulations. 

Adiahtuii  sEssiLiroiJiiM. — A  beautiful  stove  fera^  with  arching,  tri- 
pinnate  fronds,  the  pinnule*  ai  which  are  dimidiate,  lobed,  and  of 
herbaceous  texture,  the  inner  ones  often  overlapping  the  main  raohisor 
midrib.    Introduced  from  Fern  by  Messrs  Yeltoii  and  Sons. 

Othxbidm  ABaBHTCUii  PtnOLUif. — A  dwarf  form  of  the  Fampas 
grass,  only  rising  abont  8ft  high,  or  leas  than  half  tii*  height  of  the 
ordinary  kind ;  grows  on  the  sane  kiads  of  aoiL 

MoscABi  OBAZiDiPouux. — A  haodsome  hardy  bolb^  with  awonU 
shaped,  flaodd,  sea-green  leaves  IJft  to  2ft  long,  and  an  ereot  aoape 
Sin.  to  6in.  high,  bearing  a  short,  dense  raceme  of  dark  livid  iHx», 
ronndisb  oblong  flowers,  Um  mpper  one*  brighter  ia  eoloir.  Kafiv* 
oountry  onknown.  Grown  in  £sw  Oaidsas, 
Tsun*. 

Dr.  Lehtieb  Fkab.— A  seedling  of  M.  Oregofre's,  after  the  fbna  of 
Fasse  Oolmar,  having  fins  yellowish  flesh,  faU  of  juice,  and  a  fimt-^nate 
dessert  pear  for  October. 

Bbookwobth  Pabk  Fbab. — A  large,  fine-looking  frtdt,  of  theI«aiM 
Bonne  of  Jersey  type,  with  the  flavour  of  Marie  LooiM,  ripening  in 
September,  and  one  of  the  Tsiry  best  of  eariy  ripening  sons. 

Anruuic  JosspHiira  Fbab. — A  fine  pear,  a  seedling  frosi  JoetfpMasi 
de  Malines,  rivalling  its  parent  in  all  its  exosllenoles,  and  diSsriagaDly 
in  the  season  at  which  it  ripens— the  middle  of  October. 

AMEBtCAB  QoLSER  BusSBT. — A  smalUsh-siiad  deesertp«pple^  «f  a 
high  aromatic  flavour,  m  use  from  October  to  January,  and  Worthy  of 
a  place  among  new  and  desirable  tmits. 

Waltbah  Seedliso  BTRAWBEBKr. — A  Variety  of  robust  habit,  and 
a  most  wonderfnl  cropper.  Fruit  large,  and  very  similar  in  aspeanune 
to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  but  dedde^  superior  in  quality.  Ksfnnd  ^  Kr 
Wm.  Faul,  Waltham  Cross,  from  a  cross  between  Orimaon  Qneen  aad 
Sir  Charles  Napier. 

DuxB  or  Edutbcbob  STRAWBEBm.— Ab  ezoeOent  variety,  with  rtrr 
large,  cone-tihaped,  juicjn  and  pleasant,  but  not  over-rich  fruit;  rajseo 
by  Messrs  Moffat,  near  Edinburgli,  from  a  cross  between  Keen's  Seed- 
ling and  Elton  Pine.  It  is  a  wonderfnl  bearer,  aod  i*  mueh  reoom* 
mended  about  Edinburgh  as  a  market  variety. 

SooLT  Qua  Cucumbeb. — A  new  and  enormous  OUnese  oaeumber, 
imported  from  Foochow,  with  fruits  of  an  enormotis  siae,  bHag  between 
6ft  and  6ft  long,  and  18in.  in  circumference. 

Crilwbu,  White  Obapel — Baised  by  Mr  Pearson,  of  OhHwell,  and 
flavoured  like  the  Black  Hamburgh,  for  Which  it  will  prove  a  desirable 
companion.  Ueodved  a  first-class  certificate  bom  the  HOTtieoltml 
Sodety. 

William  L  Pba. — A  very  fine  new  pea,  raised  by  Mr.  Lazton  bom 
a  cross  between  lAizton's  Prolific  Long  Pod  and  Little  Qem.  As  early 
as  Ringleader,  with  pods  twice  the  size,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The 
earliest  well-flavoured  pea  yet  introduced.  In  the  past  season  a  seeond 
erop  of  ripe  seed  was  obtamed  from  seed  gathered  early  in  July  last 
Height,  8ft 

Vbitcb's  Ihprovkd  Ash-leap  KidKet  Potato. — The  earliest  and 
most  proliflc  ash-leaf  kidney  yet  sent  out,  and  of  very  etcdlent  quaHty, 

Hector  of  Woodstock  Potato.— Raised  by  Mr  Fenn,  of  Woodstoek, 
and  described  by  good  judges  as  "  having  all  the  desirabls  qualities 
which  a  potato  ou^t  to  have." 

Tbopht  ToMATa — A  new  American  variety  of  fine  quality.  FrBit 
remarkably  large,  cormpited  or  ribbed,  smooth,  and  of  a  dteep  red 
colour.    &kther  late  in  npeniag. 


HAftDT  SBACStf  AS. 
Draoasa  ibdiviba  (Hardy  Dracmna.) — A  very  gracefnl  plant,  witU 
Isavss  from  2ft  t3  4ft  long,  and  lin.  to  2iii.  in  oraadth,  ti^scii^  to  a 
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point,  pendent  *nd  dark  green.  It  ehonld  not  be  oonfounded  with  the 
oooaervstory  plant  knoirn  as  Oordyline  indivisa,  which  ie  too  tender 
to  rooeood  treti  in  the  open  air,  and  aomewhst  difficult  to  grow.  Thia 
■pedeBj  on  the  oontraiy,  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  soalk  of  England  and 
Ireland.  We  have  seen  good  specimenii  at  Bicton  a  few  Tears  ago,  and 
qnite  reoentlT  im  far  noru  as  Woodstock,  in  the  county  ol  Kilkenny,  In 
xreland;  ana  a  plant  stood  out  in  a  vase  for  seyeral  years  in  Hr.  A. 
H'Eenzie's  garden  at  Hoswell  Hill,  N.  A  very  fine  variety  is  D. 
indiTisa  lineata,  the  leavea  of  which  are  much  broader  than  those  of  the 
^fpsv  meaaaring  sometimes  4in.  across,  and  wloured  with  reddish  pink 
at  the  sheathing  base.  Other  good  varieties  are  D.  indivisa  atro- 
porpnrea,  which  has  the  base  of  the  leaf  and  the  midrib  on  the  under 
side  of  a  dark  porple  ;  and  O.  indivisa  Veitohii,  in  which  the  habit  and 
sice  of  the  leaf  are  the  same  as  in  the  species,  but  in  addition  it  has  a 
sheathing  base  and  the  midrib  on  the  under  side  of  a  beautiful  deep 
red.  It  wonld  be  difficult  to  find  a  plant  more  worthy  of  cultivation 
tiian  this.  Where  it  does  well  in  the  garden  or  pleasure  ground  in  the 
sontham  parts,  it  sarpoases  any  Tnoca  or  other  hardy  pUnt  that  we 
know  In  respect  of  dutfuotneas  and  tropical-looking  gnce ;  and  this 
being  the  oasa  there  can  be  little  need  to  plead  for  it  to  the  many  who 
have  gardens  in  the  counties  south  of  London.  In  all  districts  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  open  garden  in  summer  with  fine  effect,  the  rim  of 
the  pots  planged  level  with  or  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  the  plants 
aithar  iaolated  on  the  turf,  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  of  flowering  planta, 
or  grouped  with  other  fine-leaved  subjects.  In  the  conservatory  it  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  graoeful  subjects  at  all  seaaons,  and  it  is 
of  Terr  easy  culture  in  rich  sandy  loam. 

D.  Dbaoo  (Dragon  Tree  of  Teneriffe). — A  large  and  vigorous 
spadea,  native  of  the  Oanary  Islanda,  where  it  attains  a  great  height 
andage ;  the  now  perished  Dragoo-tree  at  Orotava  in  Teneriffe  being, 
aooormng  to  Heyen,  "70ft.  hisn  and  48ft.  in  circumference,  with  an 
antiquity  which  must  at  least  oe  greater  than  that  of  the  Pyramids." 
In  this  oonntry  it  is  seldom  seeo  more  than  10ft.  high.  The  stem  is 
tree-like,  aimple  or  divided  at  the  top,  and  often  when  old  becoming 
much  branched,  each  branch  terminated  by  a  crowded  head  of  lanceo- 
late-linear entire  leaves  of  a  glaooons  green  colour.  The  flowers  form 
a  large  terminal  mnide,  and  are  individually  small  and  of  a  greenish- 
iriiite  oolour.  The  "dragon's  blood"  of  commerce  is  a  resinous 
ezndation  from  this  tree.  The  plaot  is  more  graceful  and  effective 
when  in  a  young  state,  in  which  it  usually  occurs  in  our  gardens,  than 
when  old  and  Innched.  It  thrives  well  in  greenhouse  and  conserva- 
tory, and  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  from  the  end  of  Hay  to  October,  while  it  is  a  fins  object  in- 
dooiB  at  all  seasons.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture  in  sandy  loam,  and 
noiiirM  plenty  <rf  pot  room. 

D.  ADscBAUs  (Southern  Dragon  Tree). — A  fine  plant,  with  a  stout 
branched  stem,  from  10ft.  to  40ft.  high,  with  oblong,  lance-shaped, 
bright  green  laavea,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length  and  two  to  four 
hi  breadth,  atriated  with  numerous  parallel  veins.  Flowers  whitCL 
densely  crowded,  sweet-scented,  three-quarters  or  an  inch  across ;  but 
these  are  rarely  produced  except  in  large  houses  in  botanic  or  other 
gardens,  where  there  are  old  or  well  established  specimens.  This  is  a 
nseful  conservatory  species,  and  may  be  used  out  of  doors  in  summer, 
much  like  D.  induda,  though  not  quite  so  graceful.  It,  too,  is  of  very 
ea^  culture  in  ordinary  sod. 

D.  CAKHAFOUA  (Canna-leaved  Draccena).— A  very  fine  species  from 
Kaw  Holland,  with  a  tall  stem,  and  leaves  from  20in.  to  2fL  long,  the 
iidee  of  which  are  rolled  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pipe,  of  a  fine 
•sa-grean  colour,  and  supported  on  stalks  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
This  is  a  valuable  species  for  warm  greeoboase  or  conservatory  use, 
and  also  for  placing  out  of  doors  in  the  southern  counties,  though  it 
thrivaa  best  tt  always  kept  indoors. 

The  Dracnnas  are  a  very  numerous  family,  and  many  more  might 
be  described;  but  most  of  tne  other  kinds  have  not  been  proved  to 
poaoeaa  any  ezcellenoe  for  the  flower  garden,  and  those  enumerated  are 
abundantly  sufficient  to  give  us  the  aspect  of  this  graceful  and  stately 
&oii]y. 


A  FEW  or  THE  BEST  AKASAHTEVSSS. 

Amoko  the  common  annnals  of  our  gnrden  we  know  of  few  more  in 
want  of  jndiclons  use  and  appreciation  than  these.  The  few  we  grow 
are  nsnally  treated  as  rough  common  annuals,  and  sown  so  thickly  that 
they  never  attain  half  their  true  development,  or  never  perform  any  of 
the  graceful  uses  for  which  they  are  adapted.  But  the  family  possesses 
the  greatest  claims  on  our  attention  by  reason  of  the  more  recent  addi- 
tions to  it  The  old  ■>  Love  lies  bleeding  "  (A.  candatun),  with  its  dark 
red  pendent  raoemes,  is  a  very  striking  object  when  well  grown,  but 
A.  specioeus  and  some  of  the  more  recent  varieties  are  still  more  so. 

AiiARANTBDS  CAiTDATDS — A  hardy  and  vigorous-growing  species, 
from  2ft  to  BJIt.  high.  Flowers  from  July  to  September,  dark  purplish, 
very  small,  collected  in  nnmerous  whorls,  which  are  disposed  in  droop- 
ing spikes  so  as  to  form  a  handsome  pendent  panicle.  There  is  a 
variety  which  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  equally  hardy.  It  is  advisable 
to  give  this  plant  plenty  of  room  to  spread,  otherwise  much  of  Its  pic- 
turesque effect  wiU  be  lost,  and  to  nse  it  in  positions  where  its  fine  and 
paenliar  habit  may  be  seen  to  advantage,  as,  for  example,  in  large 
vssea,  edges  of  largs  beds  of  snb-tropical  plants,  dotted  among  low- 
gniriag  flowering  plants,  &a    This,  though  as  easily  raised  aa  any 


common  annual,  deserves  to  be  properly  thinned  out,  and  each  plant 
isolated  in  rich  ground,  so  that  it  may  attain  its  full  size.  ■, 

A.  TUOOLOB. — Distinguished  by  the  very  handsome  and  remarkab|b 
oolouring  of  its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  fine  transparent  purplish  red,  or 
dark  carmine,  from  the  base  to  the  middle.  A  large  spot  of  lively 
transparent  yellow  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
leaf,  and  sometimes  covers  it  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  the  point, 
which  is  mostly  green.  The  leaf-stalk  is  either  of  a  light  green  or 
yellow  colour  Sometimes  leaves  occur  which  have  the  lower  half 
green  and  the  upper  part  red.  Another  variety  (bicolor)  has  leaves  of 
a  tender  green  variously  streaked  with  light  yellow.  It  is  rather  deli- 
cate, and  requires  very  good  soil,  and  a  warm,  open  aspect  Another 
variety  (bicolor  ruber)  Is  hardier  than  the  last  named,  and  baa  leave* 
which  are  of  a  briluant  glistening  scarlet  when  yotmg,  gradually 
changiog  to  a  dark  violet  red  mixed  with  green.  Another  variety — 
ruber— has  a  more  squat  and  ramifled  habit,  and  leaves  of  a  deep  rose- 
colour  thickly  clothing  the  stems.  Other  varieties  recommended  are 
elegantissimus  (with  scarlet  leaves),  Qordoni,  melanohoUcus  ruber,  and 
versicolor,  all  having  some  claims  as  bedding  plants.  The  folii^e  of 
these  varieties  is  exceedingly  ornamental,  and  rivals  the  finest  flowers 
in  the  richness  of  its  hues.  Planted  along  with  large-leaved  subjects, 
■noh  as  the  Cannas,  Wigandias,  Bicinus,  Solanums,  ifcc,  the  effect  is 
very  fine.  Thev  may  also  be  advantageously  employed  in  borders  and 
flower  beds  of  all  sizes,  and  for  fringing  the  edges  of  shrubberies.  The 
varieties  of  A.  tricolor  are  a  little  more  tender  than  oUier  kinds ;  a  light 
soil  and  a  wanner  position  are  necessary  for  tbera.  Thev  do  well  in 
gardens  by  the  seaside.  They  should  be  sown  in  April  In  a  hotbed, 
pricked  out  in  a  hotbed,  and  finally  planted  permanently  about  the  end 
of  May.  This  species  and  its  varieties  are  the  tenderest,  and  should 
always  be  placed  in  warm  soils  and  in  warm  positions.  Another 
variety,  A.  t  giganteus.  Is  described  as  very  fine  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  present  year. 

A.  SAiiODii(EU& — Distinguished  by  the  blood-red  oolour  of  its  leaves ; 
growing  about  8ft.  high.  Its  flowers  appear  from  July  to  October; 
purple,  disposed  partly  in  small  heads  In  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves, 
and  partly  in  slender,  flexible  spikes,  which  form  a  panicle  more  or  less 
branching.  This  plant,  though  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  is  quite 
hardy,  and  seems  to  do  best  in  light  soil  with  plenty  of  leaf  mould,  and 
having  a  warm  aspect  It  may  be  sown  on  hotbeds  In  April,  and 
pricked  out  in  Hay,  or  in  the  open  air  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  and,  like  the  others,  never  allowed  to  get  crowded. 

A.  SPRCIOSDS.— A  very  large  kind,  well  adapted.for  associating  with 
sub-tropical  plants,  as  it  grows  fi-om  3ft  to  nearly  6ft  high.  The 
floweiB  are  very  numerous,  of  a  dark  crimson  purple,  and  arranged  in 
large  erect  spikes,  forming  a  plumy  panicle,  and  the  leaves  are  suffused 
witn  a  reddish  tinge.  Plants  of  this  species  are  occasionally  met  with 
having  leaves  with  a  light  green  centre  surrounded  by  wavy  zones  of  a 
reddish  hue.  This  oolouring  disappears  at  the  time  of  flowering.  It  is 
an  effective  subject  In  the%ntamn  months.  Culture,  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

To  these  we  should  add  a  beautiful  new  kind,  A.  saliclfolius,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Ifessrs  Veltch,  but  it  is  not  yet  sent  out  It  baa 
highly  coloured  and  very  long,  narrow,  and  arching  leaves,  and  is  a 
singularly  graceful  and  brilliant  object 


OOSETIA  WHlTJIfEYI. 

Those  interested  in  annual  flowers  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  kind  that  has  been  introduced  for  soma 
time.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  named,  like  the  highest 
peak  of  that  range,  after  Mr  Whitney,  the  geologist  who  has  done  so 
much  and  such  good  work  on  the  Pacific  slope.  From  all  others  this 
new  speciee  ia  distfaiguished  by  its  dwarf  habit,  and  large  flowers  pro- 
duced at  the  summit  of  the  stems  and  branches  in  crowded  clusters ; 
the  plant,  oonsequentW^  does  not  usually  increase  in  height  after  blos- 
soming commences.  The  flowers  are  nearly  4ia.  across  when  fully 
expanded,  the  petals  being  blush-coloured,  marked  about  the  centre 
with  a  handsome  crimson  stain,  varying  somewhat  in  size,  but  often 
vary  oonspiouoos,  and  frequently  visible  externally  when  the  flower  is 
closed.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  usually  erect,  rarely  exceeding  1ft  bi 
height,  but  occasionally  it  assumes  a  much  dwarier,  almost  tabular, 
form.  The  absurd  practioe  of  sowing  hardy  annuals  in  thick  tuf  ta  is  so 
common,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  state  io  conoeotioD  with 
this  fine  novelty  that  thin  sowing  and  subsequent  early  transplantation 
are  indispensable  in  order  to  obtain  the  beet  results.  Each  plant  will 
require  as  much  space  as  a  Pieony  Aster ;  transplanting  should  be  par- 
formed  when  the  seedlings  do  not  exceed  an  inch  in  height ;  if  the 
operation  be  longer  deferred,  success  is  uncertain.  We  can  recommend 
it  as  a  real  novelty.  It  is  one  of  the  many  happy  introdaotions  of  Mr 
W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich. 


irSGLECTED  PLAHTS. 
OAirroA  Dsmrosm. 
If  any  of  our  readers  have  ever  flowered  this  plant  under  pot 
cultivation,  they  have  certainly  been  more  fortunate  than  the  majonty 
of  cultivators.  We  have  seen  it  blooming  many  times  when  planted 
in  the  conservatory  against  a  snnny  wall  or  pUlar,  but,  as  far  as 
wa  can  learn,  Mr  Marriott's,  neajr  Nottingham,  is  the  only  garden 
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ia  wbich  the  plant  hu  bloomed  BTKSoeesfully  jear  after  year.     Nor 
is  there  any  myatery  in  their  treatment.    The  plants,  thongh  three 
to  four  feet  high,  were  growing  in  Sin.  to  lOin,  pots,  in  common 
loam  and  leaf  mould;  and,  rather  than  bearing  evidence  of  loxnrioni 
treatment,  they  wore  a  somewhat  neglected  appearancew    This  was  the 
key  to  their  snooessfnl  treatment ;  for  upon  inquiry  we  f  onnd  the  jdaots, 
after  they  had  done  blooming — and,  be  it  remembered,  they  flower 
for  seyeru  months,  say  from  April  to  the  end  of  June,  according  to  the 
temperature  in  which  they  may  be  kept — were  dried  off  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  cut  close  in ;  that  is,  the  shoots  which  were  mads  last  year, 
and  will  bloom  this  spring,  will  be  cut  dose  back,  after  they  have 
ceased  blooming,  to  within  two  or  three  joints  of  the  wood  from  which 
they  started.    After  they  had  broken  in  the  greenhouse  and  been 
hardened,  they  were  placed  in  front  of  a  south  wall  in  the  full  sun, 
liberally  supplied  with  water  during  the  early  growing  season,  and 
then  subjected  to  autumn  treatment  with  a  limited  but  siuSoient  supply 
of  water,  which  had  the  effect  of  securing  the  thorough  maturation  of 
the  wood.     The  principles  of  cultivration  being  understood,  a  little 
neglect  will  not  kill  it,  and  consequently  any  intelligent  amateur  may 
grow  it  is  perfection.    To  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  plant, 
we  may  say  to  those  who  have  seen  Fuchsia  oorymbiflora  or  fulgens 
blooming  in  their  best  form,  that  the  Cantua  produces  its  flowers  in 
the  same  manner,  the  depending  spikes  and  spikelets  frequently  being 
a  foot  in  length.    To  couoeive  anything  more  brilliantly  striking  than 
a  finely  bloomed  plant  of  this  would  be  difficult.    The  Cantuas  are 
propagated  readily  by  cuttings  of  the  partly  ripened  wood  in  the  grow- 
ing season.     These  must  be  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  put  in 
in  sandy  soil  under  a  hell  glass.  For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,nntil  they 
are  callosed,  the  cuttings  must  be  subjected  to  cool  treatment;  but  after 
the  callus  has  formed  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  a  genUe  bottom  heat, 
and  a  temperature  of  66°  to  65°,  when  the  roots  will  protrude,  and  the 
cuttings  will  start  into  active  growth.    Allow  them  to.  grow  for  a  week 
or  two  to  gain  strength,  then  pinch  off  the  tops,  and  so  soon  as  side 
shoots  are  produced,  pot  them  into  small  pots,  taking  care  to  check 
them  as  little  as  possible.    Betain  the  young  plants  in  the  same  tem- 
perature until  they  are  established,  and  then  gradually  inors  them  to 
the  greenhouse.     Presuming  the  cuttings  to  be  rooted  immediately,  we 
should  endeavour  to  get  them  so  strong  and  thoroughly  established  by 
the  end  of  June,  that  when  cut  boldly  back  they  would  show  up  five, 
eight,  or  more  branches.     We  would  then  shift  the  strongest  plants 
into  six-inch  pots,  the  others  into  smaller  ones;  protect  Uiem  for  a 
fortnight  nntil  fresh  roots  are  made,  and  gradually  inuring,  place  them 
in  the  foil  sun.     From  each  plant  we  should  endeavour  to  carry  up  as 
many  equally-balanced  shoots  as  we  conld  get,  not  stopping  them,  but 
allowing  them  to  attain  their  full  stature.    Carefully  supplying  water 
through  September  and  October — giving  sufficient  to  sustain  healthy 
root  action,  but  not  more— we  should  expect  the  plants  to  produce 
bloom  in  the  following  season.    This,  however,  would  be  but  prelimi- 
nary treatment,  as  it  would  be  after  Uie  second  and  future  seasons  that 
we  should  expect  the  full  and  complete  development  of  the  plants. 
After  pruning,  and  when  the  plants  have  broken  into  growth  in  the 
second  season,   repot   them  from   the  6iu.  into   Sin.   pots,  and   con- 
tinue this  kind  of  small  shift  every  season.    Place  the  plants  in  the 
hottest  and  most  sunny  part  of  the  garden,  turning  them  weekly  to 
keep  the  sides  equal     When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  assist  the  plants 
by  waterings  of  weak  liquid  manure  daring  the  early  growth  of  the 
shoots,  and   then  make  sure  of  thorough  maturation  by  gradually 
withdrawing  the  supply.    In  this  way  success  in  blooming  may  be 
considered  certain.    The  best  soil  may  well  consist  of  three  parts  rich 
fibrous  loam,  with  the  fourth  part  of  leaf  mould,  and  sufficient  small 
charcoal  or  broken  oyster  shells  and  gritty  sand  to  make  the  whole 
healthy  and  workable.  Pot  firmly,  and  the  result  must  be  certain.  The 
plant  IS  subject  to  both  spider,  thrip,  and  fly,  but  an  oo^ional  syring- 
ing with  soap^  sulphur,  and  tobacco  water,  in  a  diluted  state,  will 
quickly  destroy  these.  The  subject  of  our  remarks  has  fallen  altogether 
out  of  enltivatioD.    We  doubt  if  C.  dependens  can  be  purchased  in  the 
trade;  we  could  not  procnie  it  last  season. 

TABEBK.aMOirTANA  COKOVABIA  FLORB  PlEVO. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and,  though  an  old  inhabitant  of 
our  gardens,  is  now  rarely  seen  in  anything  like  good  condition.     A 

tuarter  of  a  century  ago  it  formed  a  leading  exhibition  plant  The 
owers,  though  smaller,  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Gardenia,  pure  white 
in  colour,  are  produced  in  bunches  of  two  to  five,  and  are  sweet  and 
admirable  for  bouquets.  The  plant  is  a  very  free-growing  one — when  it 
gets  suitable  soil  and  plenty  of  heat — but  still  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
produce  a  dwari,  compact,  well-furnished  specimen.  It  is  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripe  or  mature  wood,  though  the  first 
is  preferable ;  and  the  best  plan  is  not  to  trim  the  cuttings  to  a  joint 
in  the  usual  manner,  but  to  cut  them  at  two  inches  long  so  that  the 
growing  buds  may  be  brought  as  near  to  the  surface  ot  the  soil  as 
possible^  Put  them  in  either  singly  in  thumb  pots,  and,  after  plunging 
X brisk  bottom  heat,  cover  with  a  bell-glass;  or  put  them  ten  or 
twelve  in  a  four-inch  pot,  and  then  coyer  them.  A  mixture  of  peat 
and  loam  with  some  sand,  surrounding  the  cuttings  with  sand,  will  be 
the  best  medium  in  which  to  strike  the  cuttings.  When  properly 
rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  six  weeks,  inure  them  gradually  to  full 
air,  and  then  begin  to  grow  them  on.  The  best  compost  in  which  to 
grow  them  will  be  found  to  be  rich,  fibrous  loam  from  which  the  fine 
■oil  has  ^n  removed  two  pecks,  fiaky  leaf  soil  lialf  a  peck,  peat  tfas 


same  quantity,  with  a  quart  each  of  omshed  charcoal  and  sand,  all 
thoroughly  incorporated  together.  If  the  newly-struck  plants  are  vigo- 
Tous  and  well  rooted,they  may  be  removed  at  once  to  well-drained  foor- 
inoh  pots,  sinking  them  so  as  to  bring  the  branches  close  to  the  soiL  Pot 
firmly,  and  if  forwards  the  plants  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  bottom 
heat  of  80°  to  90°  they  will  be  aU  the  better  for  it.  This  will  start  them 
into  vigorous  growth  and  the  side  shoots  will  make  rapid  progress.  Ths 
atmospnerio  temperature  necessary  to  the  beet  results  will  be  a  mean  of 
70°  rising  to  80°  or  even  90°,  with  sun  heat  on  bright  days,  and  with 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moistnre.  When  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  reduce 
the  supply  of  water  for  a  week  or  so,  and  plsoe  the  plants  close  to  the 
glass,  so  as  to  ripen  them  a  little,  then  cut  the  shoots  back  to  within 
two  joints  of  the  hase,  and,  instead  of  two,  yon  will  soon  have  four, 
six,  or  more  shoots.  In  this  way  yoa  get  what  may  be  called  a  founda- 
tion for  your  specimen,  and  thai  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  grow  on 
for  ths  remainder  of  the  season.  After  they  nave  been  stopped  and 
begin  to  grow  again,  the  plants  may  he  moved  to  an  S-inch  pot,  usinK 
the  same  compost,  and  continuing  the  treatment  as  to  heat  and 
moisture.  If  you  want  the  young  plants  to  bloom,  that  object  must  ba 
effected  by  attending  to  the  ripening  process  early  in  the  autumn.  The 
growth  must  be  brought  gradually  to  a  stand,  and  then  by  free  ex- 
posure to  the  full  sun  the  wood  must  be  thoroughly  matured.  This 
effected,  the  temperature  of  the  intermediate  house,  60°  to  60°,  will  be 
sufficient  through  the  winter,  and  the  season  of  blooming  may  be 
governed  by  the  time  at  which  you  introduce  the  plants  to  a  brisk 
growing  temperature.  If,  however,  the  object  is  to  make  a  handsome 
specimen,  blooming  the  second  season  must  not  be  thought  of.  Instead 
of  that,  cut  your  plants  boldly  back  in  February,  and  so  soon  as  ths 
young  shoots  make  their  appearance  take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots, 
remove  such  of  the  old,  inert  soU  as  you  can  without  destroying  ths 
roots,  and  then  pot  them  on  into  pots  of  suitable  size.  The  same 
summer  treatment  as  to  bottom  heat  and  a  brisk  growing  temperature 
may  be  continued,  but  at  the  same  time  the  plants  must  have  all  the 
light  poesible,  so  as  to  induce  a  short,  stubby  growth,  and  hsnos 
rampant  shoots  may  be  stopped  with  the  object  of  making  side  spurs ; 
but  this  stopping  must  not  take  place  later  than  the  end  of  J  nly,  or  the 
growth  will  not  De  matured.  If  our  directions  are  properly  attended  to, 
the  end  of  the  second  season  of  growth  should  show  a  plant  that  will 
furnish  handsomely  a  12-inch  pot ;  and,  once  formed,  the  plants  will 
continue  to  grow  steadily  for  many  years.  With  established  plants 
the  only  care  necessary  is  to  stop  rampant  growth  and  encourage  the 
formation  of  spurs ;  for,  as  the  plants  bloom  from  these  small  shoots, 
we  cannot  have  too  many  of  them. 

THB  ApHKLAirD&AS. 

Conspicnons  among  winter  blooming  plants  ought  to  be  the  Apho- 
landras,  but,  unfortunately,  though  .common  many  years  ago,  they 
are  now  not  often  seen,  even  among  the  best-appobited  collections 
of  plants.  Why  this  should  be  we  cannot  tell,  for  they  are  not  plants 
of  difficult  onltivation,  neither  do  they  belong  to  the  most  fugitive 
of  decorative  plants,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  upon  branched  spikes, 
and  remain  in  perfection  for  many  weeks.  The  great  drawback  is 
that  they  are  not  easy  to  produce  in  a  dwarf  state,  and  hence,  unless 
great  care  be  taken  at  the  outset,  they  are  apt  to  run  up  speedily  and 
produce  a  single  spike  of  bloom  only.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  cuttings  be  taken  not  mure  than  two  inches  long,  so  that  the 
youDg  buds  may  come  pretty  close  to  the  ground.  The  buds  are  oppo- 
site in  pairs,  and  hence  the  first  growth  should  be  two  shoots,  the 
second  four,  and  so  on,  six  or  eight  pairs  of  shoots  making  a  magnificent 
plant — such  a  one  as  is  rarely  seen,  and  will  take  several  years  to  form. 
Cuttings  may  be  taken  in  the  spring,  when  the  plants  will  be  in  a  com- 
paratively dormant  state,  and  possibly  many  of  the  leavee  will  have 
fallen.  Cut  the  plants  down  to  witbm  the  last  pair  of  joints  on  each 
shoot  from  the  old  wood,  and  then  cut  each  shoot  into  lengths  close 
above  and  about  two  inches  below  the  joints,  making  the  last  out  in  a 
sloping  direction,  so  as  to  allow  a  larger  surlace  for  the  productioii  of 
roots.  To  strike  the  cnttings  readily,  a  brisk,  moist  bottom  and  atmos- 
phere heat  is  necessary — in  fact,  indispensable.  The  cnttings  are  best 
pot  in  singly  in  small  pots,  as  then  they  sustain  very  little  check  in 
removaL  When  they  are  struck,  allow  the  shoots  to  grow  on,  remov- 
ing them  into  larger  pots  as  it  may  become  necessary,  until  they  ar« 
six  or  eight  inchee  high  and  then,  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  stop 
each  shoot  back  to  the  lowermost  pair  of  buds.  From  these  four  pairs 
of  shoots  should  be  produced,  and  when  they  have  attained  sufficient 
strength  they  also  may  be  stopped  back,  and  u  they  are  vigorous  at  the 
time,  eight  pairs  of  shoots  may  be  the  result.  This,  technically  speak- 
ing, may  be  called  forming  the  bottom,  a  process  which  may  result  in 
the  production  of  fine  plants  another  season,  but  not  in  tnoss  whidi 
will  produce  flowers  the  first.  But  never  mind  that ;  take  care  to  grt 
the  last  set  of  shoots  well  grown  and  thoroughly  ripened,  and  then 
gradually  dry  off,  and  put  the  plants  to  rest  for  the  winter.  They  must 
not  be  kept  absolutely  dry  for  the  winter;  but  no  more  water  must  he 
given  than  will  be  requisite  to  keep  the  plants  from  drooping.  With 
plants  for  blooming  it  will  be  necessary  to  grow  them  right  on  from  the 
cutting  state,  giving  them  none  of  the  checks  of  the  stopping  proaess, 
but  encouraging  them  to  grow  as  strongly  as  possible.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  brisk  growing  temperature  of  70  degrees,  rising  to  90  degrees 
with  sun  heat,  is  necessary,  and  if  at  the  same  time  Iwttom  heat  can 
be  given,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better.  Cuttings  rooted  in  small  pots 
may  be  removed  to  four-inch,  again  to  six-inch,  and,  if  they  are  very 
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lobuBt,  to  eight-inohpota,  of  oonrae  watching  the  right  time  for  these 
WTeni  remoTals.  Tne  best  coropost  for  the  stroDg-growing  kinds  is 
lioh  torfy  loam  three  parts,  and  a  fourth  of  rotten  dnng  well  incorpo- 
rated, to  whicih  must  be  added  snfBcient  sand,  charcoal,  and  crushed 
oyster  shells  to  make  it  light  and  friable.  Pot  firmly  at  all  times,  bat 
especially  when  the  plants  receive  their  last  shift  for  the  season.  To 
ensure  their  blooming,  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  full  light,  and  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  the  leaves  are 
thick  and  coriaceous,  to  prevent  their  soorching  it  will  be  necessary  to 
shade  them  in  bright  sunlight.  This,  however,  will  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  glao.  If  It  is  good,  and  firee  bom  convexities,  no  shading 
will  be  necessary :  but  if  not,  it  will  be  safest  to  throw  a  slight  shade 
over  the  plants  m  bright  sunlight  The  plants  may  be  made  to  bloom 
at  any  time  from  October,  or  earlier,  to  March,  acoordipg  to  the  tempe- 
rature in  which  they  may  be  placed ;  but  all  attempts  to  prolong  the 
bloomingbeyond  that  season  and  into  the  early  spring  have  signally 
hiled.  When  they  have  ceased  blooming  reduce  the  supply  of  water, 
and  remove  the  plants  into  a  lower  temperatura  It  is  best  to  divide 
the  stocks  of  the  plants  into  three  or  four  sets,  and,  by  introducing  a 
set  into  a  higher  temperature  every  month,  a  succession  of  bloom  may 
be  had  from  October  to  the  end  of  March.  In  speaking  of  the  old  plants, 
in  successive  years  the  young  shoots  must  be  boldly  cut  back  to  the 
lowermost  pair  of  shoots  opon  each  branch,  then  syringe  them  daily, 
'  limiting  the  supply  of  water  at  the  root.  In  a  short  time  the  buds  will 
begin  to  develope  themselves,  and  then  the  plants  must  be  shaken  out, 
the  roots  cortaiied,  and  repotted  into  small  pots  in  the  compost  previously 
named.  After  this  bottom  heat  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  and 
the  plants  may  be  grown  vigorously  on,  of  coarse  guarding  against 
those  insect  pests  to  which  almost  all  plants  are  subject.  The  preced- 
ing remarks  apply,  in  the  main,  to  that  old  favourite  species,  A.  cristato, 
but  they  are  also  applicable  to  A.  aurantiaca  and  Bozeli.  Two  more 
beautifnl  plants,  when  properly  grown,  it  would  be  ditBcult  to  conceive. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  specify  A.  nitens,  a  recent  introduc- 
tion from  Quayaqail,  which  blooms  m  May.  A.  Sibouiana,  from  Brajsil, 
is  another  spring-blooming  species  of  great  beauty.  These  two  species 
we  should  specially  recommend  to  our  great  plant  growers  as  being 
worthy  of  their  attention  for  exhibition  purposes.  Not  distantly  allied 
to  the  preceding,  and  a  useful  winter-blooming  subject,  is  Justlcia 
ooodnea,  a  plant  which  we  have  not  seen  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

SPARHAmtiA  AFKICANA. — This  is  one  of  the  many  good  old  plants 
we  seldom  meet  with — a  fact  somewhat  surprising,  n  it  is  a  plant  of 
the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  showy 
white  flowers  daring  the  winter  and  spring  months,  a  period  when 
flowers  are  most  vuued  for  bouquets  and  dioner-table  decoration. 
Introdnoed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1790,  it  has  remained  in 
onr  gardens  here  and  there,  but  is  not  so  well  known  and  appreciated 
as  it  deserves  if  its  floriferous  habit  and  general  usefulness  are  duly 
considered.  After  its  flowering  season  is  over  it  may  be  pruned  back 
quite  close,  and  grown  on  during  the  summer  months  for  blooming 
again  the  following  winter.  It  will  grow  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse^ 
or  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  an  intermediate  house  or 
tdant  stove.  If  grown  on  during  the  summer  in  a  warm  temperature 
it  will  bloom  earlier  in  the  winter  months,  while  those  grown  in  a 
cooler  temperature  will  flower  in  succession.  It  is  very  easily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  which  may  now  be  inserted,  four  or  five  m  a 
32-Bized  pot,  and,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cutting  pots  and  grown 
on,  will  make  nice  little  plants  for  conservatory  decoration  the  follow- 
ing winter.  This  plant  is  by  some  discarded  as  a  shy  bloomer,  but  we 
have  invariably  found  that,  if  pruned  close  back  and  grown  on  freely 
daring  the  summer  as  recommended,  an  abundance  of  bloom  has  been 
the  result.  From  a  botanical  point  of  view  the  plant  is  remarkable 
as  having  irritable  stamens ;  more  especially  is  this  peculiarity  shown 
daring  l^ight  sunshine,  the  stamens  gradually  diverging  with  great 
regularity  on  their  being  toaohed  with  the  finger  or  any  other  body. 


THS  SBACiEHAS. 

Auona  foliage  plants,  especially  for  winter  decoration,  these  are  some 
of  the  most  useful;  for  not  only  are  they  gay  in  colour  and  beautiful  in 
outline,  but  the  majority  of  them  will  stand  an  amount/>f  hard  treat- 
ment which  we  could  not  have  believed,  except  from  experience. 
Twelve  months  ago,  as  near  as  need  be,  we  brought  into  the  room 
where  we  are  now  writing  a  plant  of  Dracsena  ferrea  terminalis,  which, 
despite  the  gas-heated  atmosphere,  remained,  with  a  weekly  washing, 
in  fine  condition  until  the  foUowiog  April  and  that  in  an  atmosphere 
where  dozens  of  flowering  plants  failed  completely.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  be  it  understood  that  we  consider  the  bi-weekly  washing  of 
the  plants  of  more  consequence  than  their. positive  physical  resistance 
of  injury ;  for  so  long  as  you  can  keep  a  plant  clean — or,  in  other 
words,  with  its  breathing  pores  open — so  long  can  you  keep  it  in 
decent  health.  But  the  best  of  the  draoffinas  is  that  they  are  not  diffi- 
cult of  cultivation ;  with  space  and  beat  and  moisture  you  may  grow 
them  to  any  size,  and  with  sufficient  heat  and  cleanliness  you  may 
maintain  the  plants  in  health  after  they  are  grown  for  many  months. 
The  plants  are  most  easy  of  increase.  Take  an  old  stem — no  matter 
how  tbiok— out  it  into  pieces  an  inch  long,  lay  thsse  in  congenial  soil 
aod  give  a  bottom  heat  of  80  to  90  deg.,  and  in  three  or  fonr  weeks 
e  aoh  piece  will  be  a  sturdy  yonng  plant,  which  only  requires  time  and 


care  to  grow  it  into  a  splendid  specimen.  No  plant  is  more  tisefal  for 
table  decoration — ^but  they  are  too  tall  for  that  purpose.  Pass  your 
knife  round  them  at  the  desired  height  to  the  depth  of  the  b^rk ;  with 
the  thumbnail  press  the  severed  part  away ;  take  a  little  nice  sandy 
soil,  and  with  a  handful  of  moss  fasten  it  around  the  wound ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  head  will  be  rooted,  and  may  be  removed  with  perieot 
safety  to  be  placed  in  a  rase  or  any  other  convenient  place.  This,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  convenient  way  of  extemporising  a  plant  Then 
every  joint,  from  the  place  where  the  severance  is  made  to  the  base, 
will  produce  a  shoot  that  will  make  a  plant ;  and,  what  is  more,  the 
stronger  roots  may  be  cot  into  lengths  an  inch  or  two,  and,  undsr  the 
same  conditions  as  the  stem  cuttings,  each  piece  will  make  a  plant 

The  plants  procured,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  grow  them  on ;  and 
for  that  purpose  a  temperature  of  60deg.  to  80deg.  will  be  required — 
that  is  60deg.  as  a  minimum  temperatnm,  and  HOdeg.  as  a  maximum. 
The  plants  are  not  particular  about  soil,  but  a  compost  of  one  half  turfy 
loam,  one  quarter  peat,  and  the  remaining  portion  leaf  mould  liberally 
intarmixed  with  gritty  sand  and  charcoal,  will  grow  them  to  perfec- 
tion. With  a  material  of  this  kind  drain  thoroughly  and  pot  firmly, 
and  if  you  can  give  the  plants  the  assistance  of  bottom  heat  so  much  the 
better.  The  plants  do  not  grow  in  the  young  state  very  rapidly,  but 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  a  little  warm  liquid  manure  will  assist 
them  materially.  As  a  rule,  the  plants  do  not  make  more  than  a  single 
stem  the  first  season ;  but,  cut  down  to  near  the  surface  of  the  pots,  they 
may  throw  two  or  three  shoots,  and  these  cut  again— we  mean  in  the 
next  yeai^-siz  or  oiae. 


DBAOJOIA  VBBBXA  TIBHniALn. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  dracsenas  as  stove  plants ;  bnt,  as  many 
of  them  come  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  they  will,  of  course, 
succeed  perfectly  in  the  greenhouse,  or  even  in  the  open  ahr  in  the 
summer  season.  Of  those  remarkable  for  colour  and  winter  decoration 
we  should  select  D.  ferrea  and  D.  ferrea  terminalis  and  grandin,  both 
remarkable  for  the  rich  colouring  of  the  terminal  leaves.  Then  there  is 
D.  Oooperii,  with  highly-  coloured  and  gracefully  recurved  leaves,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family.  Of  more  recent  introductions  may 
be  named  D.  Moorei  and  Guilfoylei,  both  remarkable  for  their  rich  tints 
of  colonr ;  while  in  D.  regia  and  Cheleoni  the  crimson  markings  are 
replaced  by  white  or  cream-colour  and  white,  and  hence  a  group  of  the 
dtaceenas  will  be  rich  in  variety  as  well  as  in  colour. 

One  secret  in  the  successful  management  of  the  genus  is  that  of 
regular  washing  both  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  liable  to  be  infected  by  thripps  and  red  spider,  and  washing  with 
soap  and  water  is  the  beet  preventive,  and  perhaps  the  best  remely. 
We  may  just  say  many  of  the  dracmnas  are  admhrable  subjects  for  the 
sab-tropical  garden,  especially  the  more  hardy  kinds.  The  others 
reqoire  a  warm  corner  and  faTOoraUe  seaaon  to  look  "at  home"  in  onr 
oolddimata 
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THE  FIBU)  QUAETEELT 


THE  liJrCT  FZLASOOmni. 
As  deoontive  pluiti  for  the  oonMrvatoty  uid  gnenhonae,  or  for  the 
dinnsr-telils,  maj  hav*  a  great  advantage  over  the  more  vigorooa- 
groving,  large-flowering  kinda,  in  that  they  are  much  more  oompaet  in 
grow^  and  need  none— or  at  least  but  very  few — of  tboae  artifioial 
■Dpports  so  much  required  by  the  former. 

The  following  represent  eighteen  of  the  beet  varieties  In  oaltivatlon : 
Aome,  pnrple  maroon,  white  throat  and  margin ;  Belle  of  the  Beasun, 
Frenoh  white,  with  distinct  rosy  pnrple  spots  on  each  petal,  very  free- 
bloomiDg ;  Brightness,  deep  rosy  crimson,  clear  white  centre  and  edges ; 
East  Lynns,  whits  ground,  the  lower  petals  heavily  marked  with 
crimson  pnrpls,  top  petals  rich  crimson;  Ellen  Beck,  delicate  lilac 
oarmine,  with  bright  throat  and  edges;  Fanny  Oair,  rosy  lake, 
■aifaaed  with  purple,  clear  white  centre  and  edges ;  Lady  Oarrington, 
soft  pale  peacn,  the  top  petals  suSused  with  psie  pink,  white  throat ; 
Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  pale  rosy  pink,  white  centre  and  clear  white 
edges ;  Leotard,  bright  cherry  rose,  with  clear  white  centre  and  edge, 
remarkable  for  the  great  snbstance  and  smoothness  of  its  flowers;. 
Ijord  of  the  Islss,  deep  rosy  purple,  white  throat  and  edges ;  Harmion, 
rich  mimson,  top  petals  sbadsd  with  pnrple,  olear  whne  throat,  and 
narrow  edge  of  the  same ;  Mrs  Alfred  Wigan,  pink,  with  olear  white 
centre  and  edges,  a  very  pretty  variety;  Mrs  Dorling,  mottled  lilao, 
white  throat  and  edges,  very  pretty  and  effective ;  Mis  Mendel,  white, 
with  delicate  spots  of  rosy  lilac ;  Fink  Perfection,  pink,  of  a  very 
pleasing  and  beantifnl  shade,  pale  throat,  very  pretty  indeed ;  Princess 
Teck,  an  exquisite  light  variety,  white,  wiih  carmine  spots;  Saiah 
Turner,  deep  crimson,  suffused  with  purple,  white  throat;  and  Tivau- 
diiure,  rich  crimson,  a  very  fine  and  striking  variety. 

There  is  this  difference  between  what  is  bowa  as  the  large-flowering 
and  fancy  pelargonioms,  that  the  latter  require  to  be  grown  in  a 
warmer  and  moister  temperature  than  the  former.  Those  who  grow 
them  somewhat  largely  devote  a  bouse  expressly  to  their  culture. 
The  plants  may  be  grown  to  almost  any  size  by  keeping  the  house 
moist  and  warm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aim  of  the  culnvator  must 
Dot  be  mere  size  of  plant,  as  that  is  likely  to  be  gained  at  the  expense 
of  colour  and  size  of  bloom,  and  a  weakly  haoit  would  be  sure  to 
induce  these.  Fancy  ^largoninms  undoubtedly  like  warmth,  but 
plenty  of  air  should  be  given,  especially  if  some  fire-heat  be  employed; 
plenty  of  room  is  indispensable  to  their  well-being.  When  specimen 
plants  are  making  their  growth  the  outside  branches  should  be  tied 
out,  so  that  light  and  air  can  reach,  and  drcnlate  among,  the  inner 
branches. 

A  good  flbry  loam,  well  decomposed,  some  thorongbl^  decayed  stable 
manure  from  a  spent  melon  frame,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand,  with 
the  addition  of  some  rough  peat  mixed  In  with  it,  will  be  found  a 
capital  compost  in  which  to  grow  fancy  pelargoniums.  To  secure  due 
porosity,  which  is  very  indispensable,  some  cultivators  add  broken 
oyster  shells. 

Watering  is  an  operation  requiring  careful  attention.  A  good 
cultivator  once  wrote :  "  Better  to  find  six  plants  dry  than  one  too  wet 
There  is  a  remedy  for  the  one  evil,  but  none  for  the  other.  The  roots, 
being  of  a  much  finer  character  than  those  of  the  stronger-growing, 
large-flopering  class,  cannot  endure  an  excess  of  moisture."  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  many  more  cases  of  death  of  fancy  pelargoniums  result 
from  over-watering  than  from  any  other  cause. 

In  potting  fancy  pelargoniums,  the  Isst  shifts— {.«.,  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom— should  be  regulated  by  the  month  in  which  it 
is  wished  to  have  the  plants  at  their  best  head  of  flower.  If  an  early 
bloom  is  required,  the  plants  should  have  had  their  last  shifts  not  later 
than  October,  and  then  they  should  not  have  too  much  room.  A  6-ineh 
pot  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  found  quite  large  enougn  for  those  plants 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  home  stage ;  but  this  will  depend 
on  the  age  of  the  pliint,  If  bloom  is  desired  at  a  later  period,  then  the 
plants  can  be  had  flowering  at  their  best  about  the  month  of  July  by 
giving  them  a  good  shift  in  Uaroh.  In  order  to  retard  the  time  of 
flowering  where  it  is  requisite,  the  points  of  ths  shoots  may  be  pinched 
back,  which  is  a  good  plan  if  the  plants  are  thin,  as  it  will  cause  them 
to  break  freely,  making  larger  plants  with  finer  heads  of  Idoom  at  a 
later  season. 

CABFAS. 

Wx  have  seen  these  plants  thriving  as  far  north  as  Edinburgh,  and 
many  know  how  luxuriantly  they  nourish  about  London,  even  in  the 
coldest  seasons,  sometimee  attaining  a  height  of  12ft.  or  even  more. 
In  all  sizes,  from  that  down  to  2ft.  high,  tney  are  exceedingly  useful 
in  the  garden,  to  which  they  furnish,  more  than  any  other  type  of 
vegetation  that  will  endure  the  open  air,  foliage  that,  while  graceful 
»nd  tropical  in  effect,  is  yet  as  healthy  and  refreshing  to  look  upon  as 
cbesnut  leaves  in  early  June.  The  treatment  of  Cannas  is  simple 
enough.  They  only  want  as  much  sun  as  they  can  get  in  our  oliiuate, 
not  to  be  planted  m  a  poeitiun  too  exposed,  a  deep  soil  thoroughly 
enriched,  and  abundnnoe  of  water.  The  mode  of  arVaiigiiig  them  is  not 
so  well  understood.  In  the  London  parks,  and  also  in  Paris,  they  are 
generally  seen  in  Urge  masses.  In  these  their  grace  and  freedom  of 
habit  and  port  are  seen  to  no  such  advantage  as  when  they  are  put  in 
small  groups,  either  isolated  in  sheltered  spots  or  in  the  centre  of  bold 
masses  of  flowering  bedding  plants;  and  why  not  nse  these  noble 
■nbjeots  in  the  conaenratory  ?    Few  subjects  would  be  more  effective, 


none  more  easily  obtainable.  They  are,  in  fact,  qnite  within  the  reach 
of  many  who  Cave  no  hope  of  growing  the  costly  and  tender  palms 
and  stove  "foliage  plants.  Li  planting  them  in  isolated  groups  in 
little  valleys  in  the  pioturesqoe  pleasure  ground,  and  also  ss  is<Mated 
tufts — in  this  way  they  might  be  very  tastefully  used  on  the  tori — it 
would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  tnsy  are  almost  hardy  plants,  and 


have  often  stood  hard  winters  nnininred,  growing  better  anil  stntngar 
for  being  left  one  year  in  the  ground.  Where  they  are  intimatelj  asso- 
ciated with  bedding  plants  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  take  them  np^  from 
the  desirability  of  making  changes  in  the  arrangements.  Bnt  where 
they  are  grown  in  isolated  tufts,  specimens,  or  masses,  they  may  be 
left  out  all  the  winter,  protected  by  litter  or  some  like  body,  at  least  ia 
thoroughly  drained  loams. 


Toooa  ArgoapatluL— A  fine  hardy  yucca,  allied  to  T.  Trsonliana, 
with  numerous  channelled  leaves  from  2ft  to  2|ft  long,  having  a 
reddish  finely-toothed  margin,  and  a  sharp  brownish-yellow  spiny  point 
Flowers  lai^e,  pure  white,  with  satiny-white  undulated  braota,  in  a 
pyramid. 

(todviala  CHgaa.— The  largest  Aroid,  both  in  leaf  and  flower,  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  any  precise  knowledge.  Discovered  in  18G9  by 
Dr  Seemann,  in  Nicaragua.  It  produces  only  a  solitary  lea^  which, 
including  the  stalk,  attains  the  length  of  18ft  Sin.  The  flower  spaths 
measures  1ft  llin.  in  length,  and  1ft  Sin.  in  width ;  spadix  Sin.  long 
and  {in.  acrass.  The  plant  grows  with  great  rapidity— several  inches 
during  a  single  night 

The  MarMhal  mA  Bom.— The  secret  of  making  it  bloom  lies 
in  the  training.  The  long  shoots  must  be  trained  horizontally,  and  in 
a  waving  or  snake-like  manner.  Bend  the  shoots  well  both  upwards 
and  downwards.  The  long  shoots  most  not  be  cut  back,  except  any 
dead  or  unripo  tip  ends.  Trained  in  this  manner  it  will  break  at 
almost  every  joint,  and,  as  the  tree  gets  older,  more  blooms  are  pro- 
duced. All  the  strong-growing  hybrid  perpetuals,  if  intended  for  pole 
roses,  should  have  their  long  shoots  bent  down  to  the  ground  for  one 
year;  they  then  push  out  latersls  from  almost  every  joint.  When 
these  shoots  are  raised  up  and  tied  to  a  pole,  they  bloom  from  bottom 
to  ton,  and  are  far  more  beautiful  than  standard  or  besom  roses.  Ths 
Harechal  blooms  well,  and  associates  itself  very  agreeably  when 
budded  into  a  Gloire  de  Dijon.  It  takes  kindly  and  grows  freely  on 
this  its  near  relative  and  more  or  less  competitor ;  but  in  training  ft  do 
it  in  the  manner  before  described.  The  common  or  red  Boursault  is 
the  beet  stock  for  the  Mar^cbal,  and  it  takes  freely  and  grows  rapidly 
upon  it,  though  not  blooming  the  first  year. 

TIm  ■nowflakaa.— These  pretty  old  bordar  flowers  are  somewhst 
in  confusion,  from  the  names  applied  to  theo  in  gardsns.  To  nndsr- 
stand  them,  however,  is  very  easy,  and  at  least  two  <^  tin  kinds  abooM 
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be  in  STery  guden.  Leueojun  verman  (Spring  Snovfltke). — A  ytirj 
huidsome  ipring  flower,  reeembling  the  Bnowdrop  in  stature,  and 
■omewhat  in  grace,  but  larger  in  all  its  parte ;  from  4in.  to  6in.  high. 
Flowers  in  ipring,  white,  with  a  green  apot  on  the  tips  of  the  petals, 
solitary,  dnmping,  and  fragrant.  Learee  few,  linear,  ribbon-like. 
Native  of  OentraT  Europe ;  lately  disoovered  to  be  a  native  of  Britain 
also,  "on  the  Qreenstone  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Britford." 
Grows  freely  in  any  good  sandy  loam,  but  till  more  plentiful  should  be 
treated  well,  Ce.,  planted  in  deep  and  very  sandy  loam  in  a  sheltered 
sunny  position,  it  is  admirablv  suited  for  the  rook  garden,  borders, 
and  naturalisation  on  grassy  banks  in  the  pleasure  gronnd,  or  io 
semi-wild  spots.  Increased  by  separation  of  the  bulbs :  where 
■earoe,  its  seed  should  be  saved  and  sown.  L.  jEttivum  (Summer 
Snownake). — A  handsome  and  graceful  plant,  somewhat  like  a  tall 
and  vigorous  snowdrop,  1ft.  to  l^ft.  high.  Flowers  in  spring  and 
sariy  summer,  later  than  L.  vemum  or  L.  Hemandezii ;  pure 
white,  the  tip  of  each  petal  being  marked  nith  green  both  inside 
and  out,  drooping  in  a  cluster  of  four  to  eight  blooms,  each  about  an 
inch  long.  Leaves  daffodil-like,  shorter  than  the  flower  stem,  appear- 
ing in  winter  before  the  flowers.  A  native  of  Oentral  and  South 
Europe,  but  naturalised  in  Britain.  This  plant,  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  about  Woolwich  and  Qreenwich,  and  in  a  few  other  places, 
is  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  garden,  either  as  a  border  plant  or 
naturalised  with  the  more  vigorous  kinds  of  daffodils  in  grassy  places. 
It  grows  f  redy  in  almost  any  soil,  and  is  easily  increased  by  separation 
of  the  tnfta. 

Poroiiur  Ut0  Ulao.— There  are  two  courses  open  to  as  in  the 
forcing  of  nlaos.  Small  plants  may  be  grown  in  pots  for  this  puniose, 
to  be  forced  every  alternate  year,  and  have  a  year  s  rest,  plunged  in  an 
open  place  out  oi  doors  ;  or  large  plants  full  of  blossom  buds  may  be 
taken  up  out  of  the  shrubberies  and  forced  into  blossom,  kept  under 
eovec  till  April,  and  then  returned  from  whence  they  came.  The  first 
is  the  best  mode  if  the  lilacs  are  wanted  for  flowering  in  the  conserva- 
tory in  pots ;  the  second  is  the  mode  for  cutting  any  number  of 
bunches  of  flowers  for  bouquet  making  and  vase  or  btsket  flUiug. 
The  small-leaved  Siberian  pink  and  white  varieties  are  best  adapted 
for  not  oultore.  They  form  beautiful  flat  bushes  or  standards  on  a 
ringle  stem.  Lilaos  may  be  had  in  flower  on  Ohristmas  or  New  fear's 
Pay.  In  »  temperature  of  from  60deg.  to  70deg.  the  flower  will 
open  in  six  weekuffrom  the  time  of  starting.  Of  course  as  the  season 
advances  this  time  will  be  shortened.  All  the  attention  needed  is  to 
plunge  then)  in  bottom  heat  slightly  in  excess  of  the  top  temperature, 
to  syringe  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  preserve  a  moist  atmosphere. 
When  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  a  lower  temperature  and  a  drier 
atmospliere  preserve  them  longer.  In  fact,  the  best  place  for  them  is 
a  cosy  Book,  free  from  draughts,  in  the  conservatory,  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  45deg.  to  60deg.  The  old  plants  may  reoeive  similar  treat- 
ment. Pot  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  in  pots  large  enough  to  hold  the  roots, 
or  merely  plunge  the  roots  in  the  fermentins  material,  if  not  too  hot, 
and  proceed  in  all  respects  as  with  the  smaller  plants.  There  is  yet 
another  way  of  forcing  and  blanching  lilacs  at  the  same  time,  convert- 
ing all  colours  into  the  purest  white  lilac  The  handiest  place  for  this 
purpose  is  a  mushroom  house  at  work.  Place  the  plants,  either  with  or 
without  pots,  on  a  basis  of  fermenting  dung  and  keep  the  shunters  u]). 
The  temperature  adapted  for  mushrooms  will  bring  forth  the  flowers, 
almost  as  sweet  as  those  grown  in  the  light,  and  as  white  as  driven 
snow.  The  after  treatment  of  the  general  stock  of  forced  plants  is 
simpls.  Those  kept  in  pots  are  pruned  in  to  within  four  eyes  or  so  of 
the  base  of  the  shoots  after  floweriqg,  and  placed  out  of  doors  to  make 
tteir  growth.  Thev  make  a  second  season's  growth  in  the  open  before 
they  are  forced  again.  Thus  a  double  set  of  plants  is  required  to  have 
forced  lilacs  in  perfection  in  pots.  The  old  plants  brought  in  from  the 
bordens  aie  turned  out  again  in  April,  and  after  two  seasons'  growth 
is  the  open  they  may  be  forced  again,  and  will  probably  y^ld  an 
etriier  and  a  richer  harvest  of  blossom  the  second  time  of  forcing  than 
they  did  the  first. 

Cheen  Sly.— Dissolve  two  pounds  of  soda  and  one  ounce  of  bitter 
•loee,  and  when  cold  add  one  gallon  of  water.  Dip  the  plants  into 
this  solution  and  lay  them  on  their  sides  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
insects  will  drop  off.  Syringe  the  plants  with  dean  tepid  water,  and 
return  them  to  the  house. 

Tobaooo  Powder. — ^It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  it  is  veij 
inconvenient  to  fumigate  a  structure,  and  in  every  case  where  it  is 
impossible  or  undesirable  to  use  tobacco  smoke  the  powder  will  be 
found  equally  etBcacions.  The  proper  time  to  apply  it  is  after  syring- 
ing the  infected  plants,  dusting  Uie  leaves  and  stems  over  with  the  aid 
of  a  common  small  tin  dredger  or  pepper-box.  It  should  be  applied  to 
all  parts  of  the  plant  when  it  is  badly  infected.  Two  or  three  cUys 
after  it  has  been  applied  the  plant  may  be  syringed  dean.  In  the  open 
sir  it  is  often  more  useful  than  indoors,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
diiBoalty  of  fumigation,  and  it  is  easier  of  application  and  more  cleanly 
than  tobacco  water.  It  should  be  applied  when  the  dew  is  on  the 
plants  or  when  they  are  wet,  otherwise  the  plants  must  be  previously 
syringed.  The  best  kind  is  Pooley's.  It  may  also  be  applied  by  one 
(rf  the  indiarabber  sulphur  distributor^ 


Vh»  Ooat  liot^  CSaterylUar  in  Tmm.— A  correspondent 
writes:  "  I  ordered  my  gardener  to  get  a  oiiiael  and  hammer,  a  lung 


bradawl,  a  piece  of  wire,  some  paralflne  oil,  an  d  quicklime.  With  these 
tools  he  set  to  work  upon  several  trees  that  seemed  almost  past  recovery, 
and  bored  after  and  killed  all  the  worms  he  could  find.  He  then  dug 
round  the  foot  of  the  trees,  cleared  away  the  fermenting  mass  of  excre- 
mented  wood,  and  fliled  up  the  holes  m  the  tree  with  a  compound  of 
paraffine  and  quicklime,  and  dusted  the  whole  of  the  trunk  with  the 
lime,  so  that  toe  workings  of  any  remaining  worms  could  be  readily 
observed.  The  trees  were  carefully  watched  during  the  remainder  of 
the  summer,  and  the  few  worms  that  afterwards  came  to  light  were 
destroyed  in  the  same  way.  Since  last  season  there  have  been  no 
fresh  worldngs,  and  the  trees  are  to  all  appeannce  in  perfect  health, 
nor  are  any  &esh  trees  attacked." 

A  Simple-beated  PUat  OiMHk— This  is  most  efficient  in  raising 
seedlings  and  growing  plants  which  require  a  genial  warmth.  Below 
the  "fibre"  and  the  "  water"  the  section  shows  a  hoUow  chamber,  and 
below  that  a  little  stand  supports  a  lamp,  the  heat  from  which  enters 
the  chamber  and  escapes  through  small  {wirforatious  in  its  sides.    This 


lamp  works  vsry  well,  simply  requiring  trimming  night  and  morning, 
%nd  replenishing  with  oil ;  the  best  colza  oil  is  used.  There  are  two 
patterns  of  this  case — one  rather  deep,  in  which  small  stove  plants,  &&, 
may  be  grown;  the  other  shallow,  and  more  suitable  for  seedlings, 
cuttings,  and  other  dwarf  subjects,  which  are  thus  brought  much  nearer 
theglasa.  They  are  manufactured  in  several  siaes.  These  cases  will 
be  found  very  useful  by  persons  who  wish  to  raise  seedlings  or  grow 
tender  plants  in  a  dweUing-honse  or  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  orchard 
house,  or  conservatory. 

Chaap  Vree  Chiard.— A  cheap,  easily-erected  tree  guard  has  been 
long  a  want  to  gentlemen  who  plant  a  considerable  number  of  specimen 
trees  in  woods  and  other  places  where  cattle  are  liable  to  get  at  them. 
Get  palings  out  at  the  sawmill  8ft.  long,  2in.  wide,  and  t<°-  MiA ;  these, 
slightly  pointed,  are  driven  into  the  ground  all  round  the  young  tree, 
the  tops  gradually  sloping  outwards.  Then  twist  strands  of  tarred 
cord  in  and  out  between  the  palings ;  this  makes  it  exceedingly  Arm, 
and  it  will  leqaiie  no  further  attenUon  as  long  as  the  tiling  lasts. 


^^'^gs%'-: 


Bend  any  rubbish  to  cut  into  palings  to  the  sawmills — remains  of 
slabs  left  when  cutting  posts  and  rails,  spruce  fir  (fit  for  little  else),  or 
any  waste  wood  pretty  free  from  knots.  If  in  a  very  exposed  situation, 
one  stronger  paling  can  be  used  (part  of  a  rail),  and  by  driving  it 
further  into  the  ground  any  chance  of  the  wind  blowing  the  whole- 
thing  over  would  be  prevented,  otherwise  the  palings  merely  want  a 
very  sliKht  tap  to  fix  them  firm  enough;  though  from  the  palings 
being  inclined  outwards  there  is  considerable  space  between  the  tops 
of  them,  still  no  rabbit  dare  leap  in.  It  takes  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
palings  to  each  guard,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant  to  be  protected ; 
thus,  at  2b.  6d.  per  100ft.  of  sawing,  they  will  coet,  all  told,  labour 
included,  about  6d.  each,  whereas  the  cheapest  wire  netting  tree  guard 
will  be  Is.  6d.  the  same  size ;  and  if  made  of  strong  wire  they  would 
cost  Ss.  6d.,  making  a  considerable  saving  if  a  quantity  of  young  pines 
have  to  be  pUuted  out. 
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BEST  BOOKS  OV  THE  QUABTEB. 

A  Monograph  of  the  Phxaandm,  or  the  Famili/  of  the  PheasanU.  By 
D.  (i.  Eluot,  F.L.S^  F.Z.S.  lasned  in  England  from  the  office  o{ 
the  Zoological  Society,  HaDorer-sqaare,  London.    Fart  L 

This  work  reflects  equal  credit  npon  all  ooncemed  in  its  production. 

The  naturaliat  is  an  American,  the  artist  a  German,  and  the  Utho- 

Srapber  a  Dutohman.  Descriptions  and  illastrationa  are  given  of 
fteen  species,  in  most  oases  Hie  size,  the  plates  being  24  by  19  inches, 
including  several  never  before  %ured  life  size.  As  a  work  of  science 
and  art  it  is  a  fitting  oompanion  to  that  of  Qonld.  The  entire  work 
will  contain  abont  eighty  plates  in  five  parts,  the  cost  of  the  whole  not 
to  exceed  twenty  guineas. 


On  the  Pi^nUar  Name»  of  Britith  Plants:  being  an  explanatum  of  the 

origin  andmeaftng  of  the  name*  of  our  indwenmu  and  most  oommonlif 

eJiMaUd  medet.      By  R.  0.  Friok,  il.O.,  Im.      Second  edition. 

London :  Williams  and  Norgate,  1870. 

The  title  of  the  above  is  safflolently  explanatory  of  a  work  which  is 

now  well  known  as  one  of  standard  aathority  and  interest.     All  the 

necessary  emendations  and  additions  have  been  made  in  this  edition. 


TheDeioeatof  ifan,<mdSdectioninlUationloSex.  By  Ohas.  DxBWlir, 

H.A.,  F.B.8.  London:  John  Mnrray. 
Ko  description  of  the  particular  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
evolution  of  species  to  man,  and  of  the  general  Inflaenoe  on  animal 
organisms  of  sexual  selection  is  necessary.  Both  these  points  are 
treated  at  great  length,  and,  we  need  not  add,  with  the  highest  ability 
in  the  volumes  before  as,  which  are  also  well  illustrated. 


Fijian  Cotton  CuUure  and  Planter'!  Guide  to  the  ItUmdt.     Bj  0.  W. 

Pbaohet,  IiLD.    London :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  a  osefnl  and  reliable  little  book  on  the  settler's  prospeott 
in  Fiji,  containing  information  on  the  subject  of  land,  its  prme,  capa- 
bilities, methods  of  culture,  native  labour,  in. 


SUfUmd  Ei^pe£entt  of  Oaw^  life.  Travel,  and  Eamloration.  By  W.  & 
Loaoi  Royal  Artillery,  and  T.  Baihks,  F.B.Q.S.  London:  H(Raoe 
Cox,  Strand. 
Thb  aim  of  this  work  is  to  afford  to  the  traveller  and  explorer  ready 
means  of  meeting  the  difficulties  they  may  have  to  encounter  in  wild 
country  life;  and  every  assistance  is  given  in  the  way  of  excellent 
illustrations,  diaerams,  Ac.— a  book  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to 
the  inexperienced. 

A  Bistorg  of  the  Birds  of  Europe,  tMclwHng  all  the  spedes  inhabiting  the 
Wester^  Palmarctic  Region,  fiy  B.  B.  Shaspk  and  H.  E.  Dkuhcb. 
London :  Published  at  the  Office  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
This  excellent  contribution  to  ornithology  will  be  welcome  to  the 
collector,  and  sportsman  with  a  taste  for  natural  history,  no  less 
than  to  the  scientific  naturalist.  The  authors  propose  to  give  a  life 
history  of  the  various  species  distributed  over  the  whole  paUsaretie 
region  including  parts  of  North  America,  Oreenland,  ftc.,  special 
attentbn  bsing  devoted  to  British  species.  This  flret  part  of  the  series 
describes  the  common  roller,  red  legged  .falcon,  marsh  sandpiper,  pine 
bunting,  woodchat,  shrike,  created  titmunse,  and  common  and  Baikal 
teal.  The  text,  giving  the  synonyms  by  which  a  species  is  known  in 
various  localities,  is  fully  descriptive,  and  illustrated  in  colonrs  by 
Keulamans.  The  work  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  ornithological 
literatorew 

Notes  on  the  Natural  Bistory  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  West  Coast  of 
Patagonia,  made  during  the  Vogage  oj  H.UM.  Nassau  in  the  Tears 
1866,  67,  68,  and  69.     By  Robkkt  Odkniicoham,  M.D..  P.L.S.,  *», 
Naturalist  to  the  Expedition.    With  map  and  illuatrations.    Edin- 
burgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.     187L 
This,  we  believe,  is  but  an  instalment  of  a  larger  work  which  the 
author  contemplates  issuing.    As  its  title  denotes,  ?t  is  not  a  systematio 
work.    Botany,  zoology,  ornithology,  entomology  an  all  touched  upon 
atrreule  cdlamo,  and  in  an  interesting  manner.     The  general  observa- 
tions on  various  subjects  connected  with  an  expedition  of  this  kind  are 
also  worthy  of  attention. 


0  8  I  T  U  A  R  Y. 


■X  WUaiMX  EODOEIVSOH. 

Mk  Wuxum  HODOKlviOir,  of  Blythe,  Notts,  died  early  in  February 
last,  at  Brighton — a  keen  sportsman,  both  with  rod  and  gun,  one 
who  rode  well  to  hounds,  and  loved  the  sport  as  well  as  the  riding, 
a  good  agriculturist,  and  generally  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  a 
country  gentleman.  He  bad  left  as  a  request  that  he  ahould  be 
carried  to  the  family  va^t  in  Blythe  Church,  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  his  residence,  by  twenty  men  selected  by  himself,  to  each 
of  whom  a  donation  of  £6  was  to  be  given.  Among  them  were 
Lord  Oalway's  huntsman,  the  two  whips,  hia  gamekeeper,  and 
second  horseman,  the  head  grooms  of  his  friends,  Capt.  Perqf 
Williams,  Mr  F.  Foljambe,  and  others  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
together  with  the  village  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  people  who  had 
worked  for  him,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  much  beloved. 


SIB  AirTHomr  stebuko. 

Thb  death  of  Sir  Anthony  C.  Sterling,  K.C.B.,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  R.  T.  Squadron,  took  place  on  the  let  of  March  last.  Sir 
Anthony  was  in  his  67tb  year.  Ue  had  been  in  the  army,  and  bad 
seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  having  entered  it  in  1826,  served  in  tbe 
Eastern  Campaign,  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inker- 
man,  and  the  siege  and  fall  of  SebastopoL  He  was  also  with  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  in  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

LOBD  EASnirOB. 
IxnD  Humfos  died  at  Melton  Constable  on  the  9th  of  March  last, 
in  hi*  49tb  year.    Hia  father,  far  better  known  as  Sir  Jacob  Astley, 


recovered  the  peerage,  which  had  for  some  time  been  in  abeyance,  In 
1841,  and  them  there  became  three  families  in  which  the  same  title 
was  employed— the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Baron  Hastings,  and  Lord 
Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  all  of  whom  became 
masters  of  foxhounds.  Lord  Hastings  has  hunted  Blast  Norfolk  at 
bis  own  expense  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  seasons ;  and  he  has  done 
BO  in  a  style  which  would  have  made  him  worthy  of  a  better  country. 
Deservedly  popular  with  his  field,  hia  Lordship,  with  the  aid  of  Tom  ' 
Morgan,  cultivated  a  very  clever  pack  of  hounds,  which  were  hand- 
somely appointed.  Lord  Hastings,  though  married,  leaves  no  heir, 
and  his  lm>tber,  in  the  Church,  succeeds  to  the  title. 


KB  FABQtTHABSOK. 

Mr  FABQnBABSOir  died  at  Langton,  near  Blandford,  on  the  lOth  of 
March,  in  the  87th  year  of  hia  age,  and  as  a  fine  specimen  of  tbe 
old  English  country  gentleman,  as  a  staunch  sportsman,  a  liberal 
landlord,  and  a  kind  friend  to  all  who  came  within  the  influence  of 
his  home,  is  "  the  old  Squire^"  as  they  fondly  called  him,  alike  to  be 
regretted.  

THB  EABL  or  BBSAOALBASE. 

Thb  Earl  of  Breadalbane  died,  after  a  short  illnesr,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  at  tbe  residence  of  his  son.  Lord  Qlenorohy,  in  the  Albaviy, 
Piccadilly.  Hia  Lordship  was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  the 
Field.  He  was  a  keen  salmon  flsherman,  and  many  were  the  large 
captures  he  made  on  Loch  Tay.  He  is  snooesAed  by  hia  elde».t  son, 
Gavin,  Iiord  Qlenorohy,  who  was  bom  in  186L 
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ATTOUST,      187  1. 


FBOSFECTS  OF  SALKOK-FISHEBY  LEGISLATIOK. 

Thb  extraordinary  block  to  all  lenslation  to  which  Mr 
Gladstone  has  contrived  to  bring  Parliament  affects  the 
prospects  of  our  fisheries  seriously.    With  an  overwhelming 
majority  at  his  back,  pledged  to  support  him  through  thick 
and  thm,  he  might  nave  carried   any  measures  be  had 
wished,  provided  they  were  but  well  considered  and  drawn 
in  a  statesmanlike  manner;  and  the  fact  that  he  has,  with 
such  splendid    chances,  only   succeeded    in   producing  a 
horrible  fiasco,  most  destroy  all  faith  in  his  pretensious  to 
statesmanship.     Unfortunately,  in  the  total  bemuddlement 
and  failure  of  greater  measures,  those  relating  to  our  fish- 
eries are  swept  away  in  the  wreck.     If  these  great  political 
fiulures  did  not  so  seriously  influence  oar  fishery  prospects 
we  should  hardly  refer  to  them  here;  but  so  it  is,  we  have 
lost  our  chance,  owing  to  these  causes,  of  obtaining  any 
legislation  on  the  subject  this  session ;  we  do  not  see  any 
much  brighter  opening  for  the  future.     If  great  measures 
of  legislation  are  to  occupy  the  entire  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment without  becoming  law,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  hosts  of  lesser  matters,  many  of  them  of 
great  impwrtanoe  in  their  way,  and  this  kind  of  thing  is 
to  go  on  from  session  to  session,  what  chance  have  the 
fisheries  P     Still  the  agitation  must  be  kept  up,  and  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  will  be  kept  up.     When 
a  great  wrong  and  a  great  folly  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue to  exist,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  some  one  will 
always  be  found  to  struggle  against  them  until  they  are 
removed.      Sir  Bobert  Peel  once  said — some  twenty- five 
or  thirty  years  ago — that  he  never  remembered  a  session 
of  Farlidment  wiuiout  a  Salmon  Fisheries  bill;   and  from 
that  time  up  to  the  present  the  same  remark  is  almost 
equally  applicable ;  but  the  &ct  is  not  an  extraordinary  one 
when  the  circumstances  are  taken  under  consideration.     In 
the  first  place,  the  division  of  the  law  which  makes  a  sepa- 
rate code  requisite  for  each  county  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  trebles  the  frequency  of  the  application  to  Par- 
liament.   This  is  needless.     The  law  should  be,  as  far  as  it 
can  be,  assimilated  and  placed  under  one  board,  with  divi- 
sional officers  for  egch  country.    But  Qur  hope  of  obtaining 
anything  so  simple  and  desirable  grows  dimmer  and  dimmer 
every  session;  and,  until  some  great  and  unexpected  political 
millenium  ensues,  we  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  it.     As 
regards  the  wrong  and  the  folly  of  the  case;  the  wrong 
consists  in  the  robbery  of  the  thousands  of  upper  proprietors 
in  rivers  in  respect  to  property  which  is  naturally  and 
rightfully  theirs ;  the  folly,  in  the  fact  that  this  robbery,  in 
a  great  measure,  cuts  the  throats  of  the  majority  of  tnose 
who  perpetrate  it,  while  it  deprives  the  public  of  an  immense 
abundance  of  cheap  and  wnolesome  food.      Nobody  who 
knows  anything  of  the  case,  and  who  has  studied  the  salmon 
and  his  circumstances,  will  deny  that  salmon  could  very 
Paet  m.— Vol.  II. 


easily  be  increased  twenty-fold  both  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  To  do  this  two  things  are  requisite ;  first,  that 
all  dams  which  obstruct  the  natural  progress  of  the  salmon 
towards  their  spawning  beds  should  be  opened,  so  that  they 
may  pass  freely;   but  to  any  such  proposition  as  this  an 
opposition  is  raised  which  1$  both  unsound  and  Idishonest. 
It  is  stated  that  miU  power  will  be  injured,  and  trade 
therebyinterfered  with.    Nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than 
this.    There  are  very  few  dams  in  the  kingdom  which  may 
not  be  either  opened,  or  circumvented,  or  managed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  fish  shall  be  able  to  pass  up,  while  the 
dam  and  the  water  power  shall  sustain  no  injury  what- 
ever.    This   fact  cannot   be  too  often  repeated  nor  too 
clearly  known.      To   save  themselves   trouble,   legislators 
are  always  ready  to  adopt  any  parrot  cry,  and  mill  owners 
are  always  ready  to   raise  the  parrot  cry  of  "  injury  to 
trade ;  "  and  it  is  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  to  demon- 
strate clearly  and  forcibly  that  no  injury  to  trade  or  water 
power  would  ensue,  while  great  benefit  would  accrue  to 
the  public.     If  this  could  be   firmly  and  definitely  fixed 
on  the  minds  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  proofs  thereof,  so  that  whenever  the  afore- 
said parrot   cry  was  raised  it  might  be  overborne  with 
facts  and  logical  argument,  we  might  eventually  reap  some 
benefit  from  it,  and  it  is  only  by  repetition  that  we  can  hope 
to  accomplish  our  ends.    The  second  thing  which  is  requi- 
site is,  that  efficient  checks  should  be  placed  on  the  power 
of  slaughter,  so  that  the  stock  of  a  river  should  not  be 
reducea  below  that  which  it  would  profitably  cany.    Under 
enlightened   supervision,  there  would  be   no  difficulty  in 
literally  crowding  a  river  with  salmon.     There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  giving  to  the  netsmen  double  or  treble  the 
quantity  of  saunon  which  they  now  capture,  and  in  leaving 
a  fair  portion  for  upper  propnetors,  with  an  ample  breeding 
stock  besides.     But  the  peculiar  nature  of  salmon  fishery 
property,  and  the  extraordinary  power  position  has  over  it, 
render  this  part  of  the  task  difficult.    Netsmen,  because 
they    occupy   the    moiiths    or    lower    reaches    of    rivers, 
which  are  m  themselves  unproductive,  as  far  as  the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  fish  is  concerned,  have,  by  virtue  of 
usurpation  and  bad  legislation,  come  to  consider  that  the 
entire  stock  of  the  fish  of  the  river  naturally  belongs  to  them, 
and  that  they  are  quite  justified  in  capturing  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  all  that  they  can ;  and  if  there  are  twenty 
nets  working  one  above  the  other  on  a  river,  not  one  of  them 
will  spare  any  fish  which  can   possibly  be  caught ;    for 
though  the  owners  allow  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
leave  a  full  breeding  stock,  and  each  personally,  perhaps, 
would  not  object  to  do  so,  yet  he  has  no  faith  m  any  one ; 
and  his  belief  is,  that  if  he  lets  a  fish  escape  him  it  would 
inevitably  be  captured  by  his  next  neighbour  above ;  and 
this  feeling  acting  on  the  whole  body  of  netsmen  causes 
them  to  catch  every  fish  that  comes  to  them,  and  so  to  reduce 
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the  stock  of  the  rivers;  that  hundreds  of  miles  of  most 
valuable  and  productive  spawning  beds,  which  might  and 
ought  yearly  to  be  teeming  with  incalculable  wealth  for  the 
future,  are  left  barren  and  unproductive ;  an  ill  feeling  is 
created  in  the  upper  proprietors,  and,  inst^ul  of  co-operating 
warmly  with  the  lower  ones  in  the  protection  of  the  spawn- 
ing fish  and  fry,  they  care  nothing  about  it,  and  wink  at  the 
poaching  of  spawning  beds,  Ac.,  by  their  emvloyeti.  Why 
should  not  their  tenants  and  labourers  benefit  by  the  supply 
of  fish  as  they  ore  of  no  benefit  to  themselves  t'  and  as  the 
people  who  alone  benefit  firom  them  have  swindled  and 
robbed  them.  Is  it  not  perf'ectly  natural  that  persons  in 
their  position  should  so  argue  P 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  feeling  which  is  growing  up 
amongst  upper  proprietors,  and  as  it  increases  and  gains 
strength — as  it  must  do  unless  some  great  change  in  our 
legislation  or  management  of  rivers  is  wrought  -nets- 
men  will  begin  to  find  that  they  cannot  do  without  the  co- 
operation ot  the  proprietors  of  the  spawning  beds.  The 
unfortunate  jealousy  of  one  another,  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
salmon  fishing  property,  renders  the  question  of  regulating 
netting  peculiarly  difficult  to  legislate  about,  particularly 
when  wc  know  that  there  are  three  or  four  dukes  who 
have  large  net-fishing  property.  The  netsmen  will  not 
be  wise,  and  let  a  fair  portion  of  the  fish  escape  for  stock. 
The  upper  proprietors  see  miles  of  valuable  property  un- 
productive for  the  want  of  proper  legislation.  It  is  not 
m  human  nature  to  endure  such  a  state  of  things  without 
trying  constantly  to  remove  it ;  and  thus,  year  after  year, 
bills  come  up  to  Parliament  and  the  struggle  goes  on.  If 
legislation  was  equally  peculiar  in  regard  to  cattle  marches 
or  sheep  walks,  and  two-thirds  of  them  were  kept  unpro- 
ductive that  the  other  third  might  profit — while  it  was 
evident  that  that  other  third  might  profit  doubly,  while  the 
two-thirds  could  also  profit  and  tne  public  be  fed  more 
cheaply-phow  long  would  such  a  state  of  legislation  be 
endured  ?  But,  unfortunately,  the  general  public  know  so 
little  about  fish,  and  the  savants  who  pretend  to  teach  them 
know  so  little  about  them  either,  that  we  cannot  apply  the 
commonest  rules  of  practical  economy  to  them,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  hints  which  nature  gives  to  us  by  the 
pi-odigious  power  of  increase  which  fish,  and  particularly 
salmon,  possess.  Let  one  pair  of  fish  escape  to  the 
spawning  beds,  and  there  is  a  capabiUty  of  increase,  raised 
or  decreased  according  to  the  protective  influences  brought 
to  bear  on  them,'  by  many  thousands  of  times.  Yet,  im- 
mense as  their  value  is,  how  little  comparative  care  or  at- 
tention are  bestowed  on  it ! 

Under  the  present  system  of  fishing  and  possession  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  possible  way  of  fishing  a  river  which 
could  be  made  at  once  economic  and  satisfactory  to  all 
parties,  and  that  is,  to  fish  the  river  as  completely  as 
need  be  in  one  place,  that  point  being  selected  where  the 
fishing  could  be  best  and  most  easily  carried  out;  to  value 
and  divide  each  fishery  into  shares;  and  to  apportion  the 
profits  accordingly.  By  this  means  a  river  would  be  fished 
at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  a  great  saving  being 
effected  in  labour  and  material.  The  fishery  being  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  elected  every  two  or  three  years 
from  among  the  proprietors,  they  could  agree  upon  the 
requisite  amount  of  stock  which  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  up,  without  jealousy  and  without  fear.  No  nets 
should  be  used  above  the  fishery,  and  upper  proprietors 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  improvement  of  their  rod 
fisheries.  By  this  means  the  present  system  of  plundering 
the  rivers  down  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  destitution  might  bo 
avoided,  and  every  river  might  be  worked  as  a  farm,  and 
immensely  improved  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  the  various 
proprietors  on  it,  but  the  public  also,  and  a  very  few  years 
would  be  needed  to  demonstrate  the  excessive  folly  of  our 
present  mode  of  proceeding. 

Whatever  may  be  the  object  or  course  of  future  legisla- 
tion, however,  we  now  know  that  we  shall  get  none  this 
session.  Both  the  English  and  Irish  bills  have  already  fallen 
through.    The  Irish  bill  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 


Irish  Fishery  Board  to  place  the  fisheries  almost  as  much 
under  their  own  power  as  though  they  had  been  their  own 
private  property,  to  deal  with  as  they  liked.  Unfortunately 
for  the  bill,  the  present  powers  which  the  inspectors  possess 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  with  that  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion which  so  ticklish  a  property  and  so  critical  a  power 
demands ;  and  their  arbitrary  proceedings  in  reference 
to  one  or  two  fisheries  has  alarmed  the  owners  of  rod 
fisheries,  some  of  which  were  heretofore  valuable  but  are 
now  worthless,  and  raised  a  very  strong  feeUng  that  not 
only  would  it  be  most  rash  and  ill-advised  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  Inspectors,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  far  more  desirable  to  cUp  their  wings  and  denude 
them  of  some  of  those  which  they  already  possess.  CoL 
Whyte  has  written  several  very  powerful  letters  in  the  PUld 
to  this  effect,  showing  how  these  functions  have  been  mis- 
used, and  how,  supposing  the  Inspectors  to  be  willing  to  do 
so,  they  could  be  very  much  worse  mis-used.  The  exposure 
of  this  unusual  possession  of  powers  of  so  arbitrary  a  kind 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Board,  and  of  the  design  of  extend- 
ing them  through  the  bill  in  question,  led  to  its  rather  hasty 
abandonment,  and  it  was  scarcely  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  public,  and  discussion  upon  it  commenced,  when  the 
feeling  about  it  became  so  unmistakable  that  its  promoters 
dropped  it  (as  it  is  vulgarly  phrased)  like  a  hot  potato.  Nor 
is  it  ever  likely  that  it  will  make  its  re-appearance,  but  it  is 
far  more  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  to  provoke  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  fishery  proprietors,  and  to  produce  an 
attempt  to  restrict  some  of  tne  privileges  already  conferred 
on  the  Irish  Board. 

Among  other  items  of  fishery  news  of  the  quarter  which 
will  be  gladly  received  by  the  public,  is  the  hct  that 
Huningue,  which  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians,  will  still  be  carried  on  by  them  as  a  fish-breeding 
establishment,  and  the  ova  distributed  as  formerly.  This 
was  announced  by  Mr  F.  Buckland  at  the  Thames  Angling 
dinner,  which  festival,  by-the-by,  took  place  lately  at  the 
Castle  Hotel,  at  Richmond,  no  less  than  130  guests  being 
present — ^a  larger  number  than  had  ever  before  assembled 
— Lord  6.  Hamilton  presiding  most  efficiently. 


OTSTEB  CULTUBE. 


The  oyster  is  known  to  every  one  as  a  delicacy,  but  as  an 
article  of  food  of  great  value,  and  as  the  sonrce  of  a  once 
flourishing  industry,  its  importance  is  not  so  easily  recognised 
at  first  sight.  Some  idea  of  this  value,  however,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  statistics,  collected  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  the  circumstances  permit,  which  set  down  the  annual  con- 
suraptioii.of  oysters  in  England  at  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  niiUions,  and  their  value  at  £4,000,000  sterling.  The 
scarcity  of  oj^vpters  began  to  be  felt  about  ten  years  ago.  In  the 
year  1855  a  bVhel  of  the  best  natives  cost  about  £2,  and  now 
it  cannot  be  siJoplied  with  any  certainty  even  at  £10.  The 
fashion  of.  oystV-eating  has  increased  very  much  of  late 
years,  and  this,  with  the  rising  value  of  the  article,  has  led 
to  immoderate  dredging,  the  entire  destruction  of  some  of 
the  finest  natural  beds,  and  the  impoverishment  of  almost 
tH ;  to  this  we  may  add  the  consumption  of  immense  quui- 
tities  of  immature  oysters  hardly  larger  than  a  half-crown 
piece,  and  the  loss  of  extensive  tracts  of  oyster  grounds 
from  the  deposition  of  mud,  sand,  &c.,  which  renders  them 
unfit  for  breeding,  and  .the  tale  is  soon  tojd.  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  assigning  a 
time  when  w  e  should  have  to  pay  one  shilling  for  every  act 
of  deglutition  of  which  ap  oyster  is  the  subject,  and,  unless 
steps  are  taken  in  the  way  of  preservation  and  artificial  cul- 
ture, it  seems  pretty  clear  that  total  extermination  will  be  the 
result,  for  we  know  that  t'his  has  happened  in  some  cases, 
probably  because  the  individuals  on  the  bed  were  so  few  and 
tar  between  that  no  fertilization  took  place,  and  conse- 
quently no  spat  was  produced,  though  the  dredger  might 
still  find  a  few  fat  and  full  grown  celibates  which  must  in 
time  die  out  and  leave  no  successors.  Though  the  oyster  is 
hermaphrodite,  cross  fertilAzatiou  is  generally  believM  to  be 
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the  rale,  the  spermatozoa,  which  have  the  wime  tadpole 
form  as  those  of  the  highest  vertebrata,  being  ojirriod  by 
the  tide  or  current  over  the  bed,  and  finding  then:  wav  to  the 
ovaries  of  those  whose  "  nulch  "  (an  agglomeration  or  ova)  is 
ripe.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  artificial  impregnation  is 
impracticable.  In  the  natural  condition  the  water  must  be 
crowded  with  countless  millions  of  spermatozoa  in  a  free  state, 
and  immense  numbers  must  be  taken  into  the  individual  to 
impreguate  all  the  ova — each  oyster  containing  between  one 
and  two  millions.  Of  the  forty-five  varieties  of  oyster  some 
are  brown,  red,  green,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Eed  Sea  variety, 
prismatic ;  an  oyster  green  in  the  body  is  to  be  avoided,  be- 
cause the  cxjlour  may  be  owing  to  copper,  but  that  whose 
mantle  or  beard  only  is  green  is  considered  a  particular 
delicacy,  and  here  the  colour  is  only  a  natural  pigment  proba- 
bly arising  from  peculiarity  of  the  water,  or,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, from  the  presence  of  a  diatom.  The  conditions  under 
which  oyster  culture  is  possible  depend  very  much  upon 
the  temperature,  soil,  and  the  strength  of  currents;  but 
these  are  not  so  well  ascertained  as  is  desirable.  In  the  first 
place  the  substances,  whether  fixed  or  detached  rocks  or 
stones,  must  be  clean  and  free  from  slime  and  weed,  or  the 
young  oyster  cannot  attach  itself,  and  thus  perishes.  In 
any  case  a  very  large  propartion  of  the  mature  spat  appears 
to  be  lost  for  want  of  a  convenient  place  to  fix  itself  as  soon  as 
possible  after  extrusion  from  the  parent,  and  the  chief  object 
of  all  artificial  culture  should  be  to  provide  this  material, 
and  see  that  it  neither  becomes  foul  nor  covered  with  sand. 
Immediately  on  its  escape  from  the  parent  the  young  oyster 
rises  towards  the  surface,  and  fixes  itself  on  whatever  may  be 
suitable  by  means  of  a  secretion  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
which  the  shell  is  formed,  where  it  generally  remains  for  life, 
but  has  the  power  of  re-attaching  itself  within  certain  limits 
if  removed  by  accident  or  intention. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  and  tends  to  show  our  ignorance  of 
the  whole  subject  of  the  propagation  of  the  oyster,  that  no 
breeding,  either  on  foreshores  or  in  inclosea  ponds,  has 
been  successful  at  any  great  distance  from  a  natural  bed; 
and  in  the  artificial  "  pares  "  it  is  customary  to  lay  down 
young  oysters,  which  when  mature — at  between  three  and 
four  years  old,  and  sometimes  earUer — are  fertilized  by 
spermatozoa  from  a  neighbouring  natural  bed.    These  then 
produce  abundance  of   spat,  which  adheres  to  the  stones, 
tiles,  or  slates  provided  for  it,  and  become  the  cultivator's 
stock  in  trade :  in  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  He  d'Oleron, 
no  breeding  oysters  are  laid  in  the  pares,  but  the  whole 
stock  consists  of  those  derived  from  the  spat,  wafted  by  the 
tide  from  a  near  natural  bed,  afiSxing  itsell  to  the  collectors. 
A  good  breeding  locality  is  not  always,  nor  even  often, 
equally  favourable  for  fattening ;  the  mouth  of  a  river  being 
frequently  most  favourable  for  the  former,  and  the  upper 
waters  for  the  latter:   and  in  many  cases  the  young  are 
taken  from  the  beds  and  distributed  higher  up  the  river  to 
fatten  for  the  market.     Over-dredging  on  a  clean  ground 
with  a  strong  current  is  said  by  the  proprietors  of  such  to 
be  fiital   to  successful  cultivation,  whereas  on  a  muddy 
bottom  with  a  sluggish  stream  frequent  dredging  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  young  being  smothered,  and  to  keep  the 
sul»taiices  clean  for  them  to  adhere  ta     The  breeding 
season  begins  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  continues  while 
the  weather  is  warm ;  but,  great  as  the  prolificacy  of  the 
oyster  is,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  individuals  on 
a  bed  are  believed  to  breed  in  any  one  season,  but  in  this 
■gain  onr  knowledge  is  very  imperfect.     The  really  sound 
reliable  data,  then,  upon  which  any  action  can  be  Kiunded, 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  experiment,  and  our  neigh- 
bours the  French  have  led  the  way  in  this.     These  may  be 
shortly  stated  in  the  two  points,  proximity  to  a  natural  bed, 
and  suitable  materials  upon  which  to  collect  the  spat  which 
has  either  been  carried  from  the  bed  to  the  artificial  ground, 
or  derived  from  the  breeding  oysters  laid  down  and  fertilized 
by  the  floating  spermatozcra  from  that  source. 

The  oyster  was  as  much  a  subject  of  anxious  attention  by 
the  Roman  Kastronomists  as  with  ourselves,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  allusions  to  it  by  classical  writers,  and  the 


artificial  breeding  of  it  in  Lakes  Avernus  and  Lucrine.  But, 
of  all  others  imported  into  Rome,  those  from  Britain  during 
the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  Latins  were  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  Horace  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
eftect  of  locality  upon  the  delicious  mollusc : — 

S«d  noD  omne  mare  est  generosie  fertile  test«). 
Murioe  Bajano  melior  Lucrina  peloris, 
Oatrea  Circeiis  .... 

Mec  sibi  ccsnarum  qui  vis  temere  adroget  artem 
Hon  prins  exacta  tenoi  ratione  aaporum.— ; 

And  Juvenal,  satirising  the  epicure  Montanus,  pays  a  high 
compliment  to  his  discrimination. 

Cerceis  nata  forent,  an 
Lucrinum  ad  saxum,  Rutupinove  edita  fando 
Ostrea,  callebat  prime  deprendere  moraa  ; 
Et  semel  aspeotu  littns  dicebat  echini. 

He,  "whether  Circe's  rock  his  oysters  bore,  or  Lucrine 
Lake,  or  distant  Richboro's  shore,"  knew  at  first  sight. 

But  be  would  look  for  oysters  at  Richborough  now  to  find 
only  dry  land,  the  sea  having  receded  and  left  no  more  than 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  debris  of  shells,  with  a  muddy 
stream  winding  through  them,  to  mark  the  spot  whence  the 
tables  of  patrician  Romans  were  supplied  at  a  cost  to  the 
consumer  in  comparison  with  which  Haymarket  prices  are 
a  mere  trifle. 

Descending  to  our  own  times,  a  glance  at  the  various 
methods  of  culture  may  be  interesting.  Lake  Pusaro,  under 
a  system  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  has  produced 
celebrated  oysters  for  2000  years.  Here  stakes  are  driven 
into  the  bottom  at  some  little  distance  apart,  and  connected 
by  a  rope  attached  to  them,  from  which  again  another  rope  is 
suspended,  carrying  at  its  end  a  faggot  of  wood,  which  hangs 
at  a  few  feet  above  the  bottom,  or  a  pile  of  stones  is  made 
surrounded  by  numbers  of  stakes.  To  these  substances  the 
young  spat  attaches  itself  when  freed  from  the  breeding 
oysters  scattered  about;  and  when  ready  for  the  table  the 
stakes,  Sec.,  are  taken  up,  the  oysters  removed,  and  the 
former  replaced.  The  entire  success  of  this  method  has  led 
to  its  adoption  under  modified  forms  in  other  places,  but  not 
always  with  a  successful  result,  owing  to  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  pointed  out  above.  The  essentials  of  success  are, 
however,  no  doubt  contained  in  this  plan.  The  French  use 
tiles,  slates,  and  stones  variously  disposed,  so  as  to  offer  the 
greatest  amount  of  surface,  as  collectors,  and  these  are 
better  than  wood  because  less  easily  broken  by  removing  the 
oysters.  The  Whitstable  Company,  though  the  largest  in 
the  world,  does  little  in  breeding,  but  obtains  much  of  its 
stock  from  elsewhere  to  fatten  upon  its  grounds,  and  at  one 
time  trusted  almost  entirelvto  the  spat  which  came  from 
natural  breeding  grounds.  That  part  of  the  shore  above  the 
low  water-mark  of  spring  tides  called  the  "  fore-shore  "  is 
particularly  adapted  for  cultivation  in  inclosures  which  are 
made,  surrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall  aboat  one  foot  in  height, 
the  space  within  bemg  filled  with  parallel  lines  of  flat  stones 
placed  with  the  end  of  one  resting  on  the  next  throughout 
the  series,  as  collectors.  The  Irish  coast  from  Cork  round 
westward  to  Belfast  offers  opportunities  for  the  employ- 
ment in  this  industry  of  the  class  which  subsists  partly  by 
farming  and  partly  by  fishing,  and  the  existence  of  oysters 
along  tne  whole  of  that  line,  though  too  isolated  for  great 
natural  production,  would  probably  furnish  abundance  of 
spat  to  ml  the  inclosures  or  of  germs  to  fecundate  whatever 
breeding  oysters  might  be  laid  there.  This  is  a  primitive 
method,  and  inferior  to  that  of  arranging  stacks  of  tiles  in 
tiers,  because  it  presents  a  smaller  snmce,  but  might  be 
sufiicient  until  the  population  had  learnt  %  success  the 
advantage  of  improving  their  inclosures.  Cfare  should  be 
taken  not  to  lay  down  the  collectors  too  long  before  the 
spatting  season,  otherwise  slime  or  weeds  may  collect  upon 
them  and  render  them  unfit  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
oysters;  and  when  breeding  oysters  are  laid  in  the  in- 
closures this  should  be  done  long  enough  before  spawning 
time,  to  get  them  acclimated  to  the  new  conditions.  In 
fact,  the  shorter  the  time  in  the  one  case  and  the  longer  in 
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the  other  the  better.  Mnch  of  the  spat  must  escape,  as  is 
evident,  from  these  pares  by  the  ontflow  of  the  tide,  and 
this  is  prevented  in  regularly  walled  ponds  by  closing  the 
outlet  auring  the  breeding  season :  but  this  must  be  pi-e- 
judicial  to  the  health  of  the  stock  in  many  ways.  Ponds  of 
this  kind  may  vary  from  three  or  tour  to  ten  or  twelve  acres 
in  extent,  and  should  range  from  four  to  twelve  feet  deep.  In 
the  foreshore  system  of  culture,  all  the  operations  connected 
with  collecting  the  stock  for  market,  cleaning  and  laying 
the  collectors,  Ac.,  are  carried  on  with  little  trouble,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  bed  can  be  approached  every  ebb-tide, 
and  the  whole  of  it  at  spring  tides.  The  oyster  does  not 
suffer  from  exposure  to  the  air  under  ordinary  circumstances 
every  day;  and  even  in  the  fierce  sun  of  the  tropics  we 
have  seen  the  mangrove  boughs  in  a  tidal  river  festooned 
with  masses  of  oysters  which  were  entirely  exposed  for  two 
hours  during  every  ebb  and  immersed  at  the  flood,  but  this 
rather  proves  what  they  can  endure  than  what  they  should 
be  subjected  to  by  the  careful  cultivator.  There  are,  too,  of 
course,  many  natural  situations  where  they  are  always 
covered  by  water. 

In  the  pond  system  of  culture  the  stock  must  be  attended 
to  with  boats  and  dredges,  and  the  expenses  are  therefore 
greater.  •The  Whitstable  Company  employ  about  ten  men 
to  the  acre  of  their  grounds,  and  a  place  is  set  apart  for  the 
fattening  stock.  Experience  is  probably  the  best  if  not  the 
only  guide  in  this  last  respect,  as  we  have  seen  that  a  good 
breeding  ground  is  not  always  a  good  fattening  ground,  and 
viee  versd ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  on  the  best  recent  autho- 
rity, that  ten  instances  of  successful  fattening  have  been 
known  to  one  of  successful  propagation.  In  some  cases 
they  fatten  well  when  laid  upon  weed  beds,  and  our  own 
experience  of  this  part  of  the  question,  derived  from  many 
Australian  bays  and  estuaries,  is  that  prodigious  isolated 
specimens  of-  the  finest  flavour,  and  in  the  best  condition, 
are  found  embedded  in  the  mud  at  some  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  a  creek,  while  upon  the  banks  where  they  breed, 
in  a  strong  tide-way,  with  clear  water  and  a  sandy  l)ottom, 
the  majority  were  small  and  of  inferior  flavour.  The  amount 
of  food  must  materially  determine  the  question  of  growth  in 
any  case,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  to  oe  so  plentiful  where 
millions  of  all  ages  are  collected  in  one  spot  to  use  it,  as 
where  they  lie  apart  and  have  no  competitors.  At  Marennes 
and  La  Tremblade,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
grounds,  the  growth  and  fattening  are  carried  on  in  salt 
marshes,  which  are  merely  disused  salt-pans,  and  the  oysters 
are  distributed  over  the  ground  in  the  proportion  of  two  or 
three  to  the  square  foot,  and  these  obtain  the  green  heard 
so  much  prized  on  the  Continent  and  so  much  avoided  here. 
There  are  many  such  situations  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  prejudice  against  the  green-bearded  oyster,  the 
cause  of  which  was  noticed  above  as  having  no  connection 
with  the  presence  of  copper,  prevents  the  use  of  them.  A 
temperature  in  the  water  of  62deg.  to  72deg.  during  the  day 
seems  to  be  most  favourable  to  a  good  spat ;  and  tnis  again 
will  be  influenced  by  local  circumstances,  such  as  the  form 
of  a  bay  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  vicinity,  the  amount 
of  shelter  from  cold  currents,  &c.  ;  and  it  need  hardly  be 
remarked  that  shallow  ponds  or  inclosures  would  be  likely 
to  fail  where  the  winter  temperature  is  very  low. 

The  classes  of  persons  who  might  with  advantage  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  oysters  along  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  so  very  suitable  for  the  industry,  are,  first,  peasants 
and  small  farmers ;  and,  secondly,  capitalists.  To  the  former 
the  foreshore  system  of  inclosure  would  be  cheapest  and 
readiest;  while  the  formation  of  large  beds  with  the  best 
kind  of  collectors  in  inclosed  ponds,  and  a  staff  of  atten- 
dants, the  purchase  and  careful  fattening  of  young  stock, 
and  other  operations,  might  bo  largely  entered  into  where 
first  results  promised  success.  We  should  not,  however, 
anticipate  the  fabulous  returns  sometimes  talked  of ;  but  a 
very  good,  if  not  a  handsome,  interest  on  capital.  Ireland 
ought,  certainly,  to  produce  more  than  its  £50,000  worth  of 
oysters  in  the  year ;  yet  such  is  the  paltry  amount,  even 
with  an  unlimited  demand  at  £10  per  bushel ;  and  when  we 


look  back  to  the  year  1825,  and  find  best  natives  selling  at 
19«.  the  bushel,  it  opens  our  eyes  to  the  increased  value  of 
the  oyster  as  an  article  of  hixnry  which  the  rich  will  always 
pay  highly  for. 

Taking  a  wider  view  than  that  of  individual  profit,  and 
a.ssuming,  as  we  believe  practicable,  that  a  vast  area,  both 
of  the  foreshores  and  of  the  bottom  of  these  coasts,  could 
be  turned  into  profitable  oyster  beds,  the  national  gain 
wonld  be  great— directly  by  the  addition  to  our  wealth,  and 
indirectly  by  the  employment  of  tens  of  thousands  of  bands 
in  the  enterprise;  and  we  should  be  able  besides  to  eat 
oysters  with  a  clearer  con.science  than  we  can  at  present 
prices.  Nevertheless,  this  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
viz.,  that  of  some  one  hundred  licences  granted  in  Ireland 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  for  artificial  cultivation  on 
some  of  the  best  grounds,  over  a  surfiice  of  some  17,000 
acres,  few  cultivators  have  been  commercially  successful, 
and  most  have  totally  failed  as  far  as  breeding  is  concerned. 
Fattening  has  proved  uniformly  more  successful  than  breed- 
ing. Legislation  has  thus  opened  the  way,  and  so  far  it  ia 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  has  been  the  reason 
of  the  failure  in  production.  Without  stringent  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  natural  beds  during  the  spatting 
season  little  can  be  expected  for  the  pare«  or  ponds  which 
derive  much  of  their  young  from  them.  Dredging  goes  on 
all  round  the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales  without  any 
restriction  as  to  season  ;  and  in  the  convention  with  France 
the  close  season  for  the  common  ground  of  the  Channel 
has  been  most  unwisely  reduced  to  ten  weeks ;  and  though 
some  beds  require  dredging  at  all  times  to  keep  them  clean 
and  destroy  vermin,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  pro- 
duction has  fallen  off  it  has  certainly  been  owing  to  over 
drodging.  The  opinion  of  those  engaged  in  the  public 
fisheries  is  generally  in  favour  of  preservation,  and  unani- 
mous against  interference  with  private  enterprises.  The 
enemies  of  the  oyster — ^mussels,  star-fish,  dog  whelks,  and 
small  crabs — increase  on  some  grounds  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  and  devour  the  full  grown  oyster  and  its  spat.  Gales 
pile  the  oysters  up  in  ridges,  and  the  mud  collects  around 
them ;  then  they  must  be  dredged  and  spread.  The  star- 
fish come  upon  the  beds,  as  the  witnesses  say,  "  like  a  flock 
of  gulls,"  but,  after  having  been  disturbed  by  dredging, 
take  themselves  off.  Fishermen  have  caught  in  one  day 
ten  bushels  of  star-fish,  and  the  next  day  none,  the  depre- 
dators being  warned  by  the  fate  of  their  companions  that  they 
were  on  dangerous  ground.  On  one  side  it  is  asserted  that 
dredging  the  beds  during  spatting  time  will  injure  the 
delicate  young;  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  said  this  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prepare  the  collectors  and  destroy 
enemies;  and  though  it  may  be  argued  that  in  deep  sea 
explorations  much  more  delicate  things  are  brought  up 
from  a  depth  of  thousands  of  fathoms  without  injury,  it  is 
not  safe  to  conclude  that  the  violent  disturbance  of  oysters 
during  breeding  would  be  harmless.  The  objection  against 
dredging  during  certain  months  that  the  oyster  is  then  unfit 
for  food,  is  met  by  the  well  known  fact  of  the  small  pro- 
portion which  breeds  at  any  one  time  or  during  the  same 
season.  If  the  breeding  of  the  ten  per  cent,  of  fecund  indi- 
viduals extended  over  Several  months,  a  very  small  number 
of  unseasonable  individuals  could  be  taken  at  a  time ;  but 
unfortunately  their  condition  cannot  be  known  until  they 
are  opened. 

Natural  beds  have  existed  and  produced  in  abundance  for 
centuries  before  man  ever  took  an  oyster  from  them,  and  of 
these  some  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  over  fishing, 
others  have  been  covered  by  weeds,  and  others  remain  pro- 
ductive. 

Whatever  may  have  happened  under  natural  conditions — 
and,  let  alone,  oysters  can  only  flourish  where  these  are 
favourable — it  is  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  to  create  favour- 
able conditions,  or  restore  them  when  lost;  and  natural 
grounds,  even  when  productive,  cannot  give  us  an  infallible 
guide,  because  we  do  not  know  the  factors  which  make  up. 
the  favourable  sum,  and  we  can  only  begin  on  general 
principles,  gradually  deducing  these  from  experience.    All 
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legislation  must  then  be  founded  on  the  ascertained  circum- 
stances and  requirements  of  different  localities,  and  must  be 
particular — not  general.  Above  all  things  a  close  time, 
extending  at  least  from  May  to  August  included,  should  be 
established  and  rigidly  enforced,  power  be  given  to  in- 
spectors to  alter  this  for  a  particular  district  where  the  case 
in  their  judgment  demanded  it.  Such  a  general  close  time 
would  probably  meet  most  cases,  and  where  any  dredging 
operation  was  permitted  during  it  by  the  inspectors,  either 
to  clean  the  beds  of  weed  or  vermin,  or  remove  the  young 
oysters  for  cultivation,  the  taking  of  any  stock  from  public 
grounds  for  market  should  be  entirely  forbidden.  A  pen- 
alty attached  to  the  possession  of  oysters  taken  thence 
during  the  close  season,  except  for  purposes  of  culture, 
would  leave  no  room  for  the  infringement  of  the  regula- 
tions. It  would  be  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
many  of  the  exhausted  or  covered  grounds  around  our 
coasts,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  a  national  system  of  culture 
the  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  should  be 
digested  into  one  comprehensive  measure  affording  facilities 
to  both  small  and  large  operators  to  engage  in  the  business 
under  no  restrictions  except  such  as  are  necessary  for  pro- 
tecting the  general  interest. 

Many  of  the  above  facts  are  taken  from  the  voluminous 
and  able  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  compare  the 
methods  of  culture  practised  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  the  best  system 
into  Ireland,  published  last  year ;  and  we  would  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  more  precise  informa- 
tion upon  a  subject  which  must  sooner  or  later  become  of 
national  importance. 


THE  BBIGHTOy  AaUABIITH. 

It  haK  been  a  reproach  to  this  country  that  we  have  no 
great  establishment  for  the  cultivation  and  inaprovement 
of  ichthyological  and  piscicultural  knowledge.     While  other 
countries  have  been  erecting  and  maintaining  large  aquariums 
and  piscicultural  establishments,  England,  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  far  greater  interests  involved  in  a  more  intimate 
study  of  the  habits  of  marine  zoology,  has  had  none.     Bou- 
logne, Arcachon,  Havre,  Huningue,  Hamburg,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Berlin,  have  constructed  aquarimns,  &c.,  which  are 
more  or  less  successful,  but  England  for  a  long  time  made 
no  sign.     At  length,  however,  rumours  began  to  circulate 
that  Brighton  was  stirring  in  this  direction,  and  the  words 
"  Brighton  Aquarium,"  were  occasionally  heard  in  general 
conversation,  until  it  became  known  that  a  companjr  had 
appUed  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  build  an 
aquarium  at  Brighton.    The  first  company,  however,  though 
it  got  its  Act,  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  its  designs, 
and  lapsed,  as  companies  sometimes  and  somehow  do,  into 
a  second,  which  took  over  the  Act  and  its  responsibilities, 
and  after  some  delay — catised,  we  believe,  by  the  slackness  of 
the  Briehton  folks  themselves  in  supporting  the  proposed 
undertaking — the  company  was  duly  established,  the  contract 
signed,  and  the  actual  work  was  commenced.  The  site  chosen 
was  the  space  of  beach  between  the  foot  of  the  Chain  Pier  and 
the  Toll-house  to  the  same.    An  effective  sea  wall  was  to  be 
built  to  secure  this  location  from  the  heavy  seas  which  some- 
times roll  in  there,  and  this  was  thought  to  be  an  almost 
impossible  feat.     Towards  this  part  of  the  work,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  a  good  road  and  a  double  footway  being  formed 
along  the  cliff'  and  immediately  over  the  sea,  and  which  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  public,  the  corporation  agreed  to  furnish 
the  sum  of  £7000,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the 
company  maintaining  the  road  and  wall  in  the  meantime, 
and  this  road  is  already  one  of  the  most  favourite  prome- 
nades in  Brighton ;  and,  judging  from  appearances,  the  cor- 
poration have  contidved  to  make  a  remarkably  good  bargain 
with  the  company,  for  the  wall  and  road  never  could  have 
been  completed  for  anything  like  so  small  a  sum,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  they  nave  stipulated  for  space  to  double 
the  width  of  the  main  road  at  this  point  by  carrying  it  on 
arches  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  aquanum  works ;  and. 


considering  that  this  is  perhaps  the  narrowest  and  worst  bit 
of  road  all  along  the  sea  face  of  Brighton,  this  boon  alone  to 
the  Brightonians  will  be  no  slight  one.  The  wall  itself  is 
really  a  wonderful  structure,  and  of  great  height  in  parts,  it 
effectually  resists  the  most  furious  assaults  of  the  ocean, 
and,  curiously  enough,  the  greater  portion  of  the  rough 
stone  &cing  has  served  the  Londoners  in  another  capacity 
already,  and  is  composed  of  the  stones  from  old  Blaokfriars 
Bridge,  so  that  the  wall  is  formed  of  at  least  well  tried  and 
seasoned  material. 

Turning  to  the  aquarium  works,  tk  prodigious  scone  of 
apparent  confusion  startles  the  eye ;  this,  however,  is  appa- 
rent only  and  by  no  means  real,  for  under  the  energetic 
sway  of  Mr  Jackson,  the  contractor,  the  toUing  hundreds 
fall  into  their  places  as  orderly  and  systonmtically  as  though 
the  whole  work  was  one  great  machine.  Venly,  it  is  a 
wonderful  trade,  this  contracting  for  large  designs,  and 
demands  great  powers  of  organisation  and  knowledge  of 
details. 

But  here  we  are  entering  the  aquarium  works,  through 
a  maze  of  boards,  ladders,  blocks  of  stone,  castings, 
bricks,  and  heaps  of  cement,  morter,  and  concrete.  This 
is  the  Entrance  Hall ;  it  will  be  a  very  fine  apartment,  80ft. 
long  by  46ft.  wide,  our  conductor  tells  us,  if  the  Brighton 
Corporation  do  not  spoil  it  (he  continues)  by  shaving  off  a 
portion  of  the  roof,  and  so  rendering  it  low  and  unsightly. 
It  seems  that  the  corporation  have  the  right  under  the  Act 
to  control  the  height  to  which  the  roofs  are  earned,  a  right 
which  they  seem  disposed  to  carry  to  a  ridiculously  unneces- 
sary extreme,  for  the  buildings  might-  be  raised  many  feet 
higher  than  they  are  at  all  likely  to  be,  without  their  being 
visible  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  opposite,  or  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  view. 

This  apartment  wUl  be  useful  for  concerts,  soirees,  or 
scientific  gatherings.  For,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  and  dis- 
graceful as  such  a  thing  really  is  to  a  town  of  100,000 
inhabitants,  there  is  positively  not  a  single  scientific  insti- 
tution in  Brighton ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion visiting  Brighton,  as  we  have  understood  it  is  desirous 
of  doing,  there  is  no  scientific  body  to  welcome  and  receive 
them  at  present  in  existence. 

Into  the  main  hall  the  dining  or  refreshment-room  opens, 
and,  running  straight  away  from  out  of  it  are  two  long,  arched, 
corridors,  with  glass-faced  tanks  on  either  side.  These  cor- 
ridors are  so  fer  finished  that  the  visitor  may  gather  some 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  architecture  and  decorations  of  the 
aquarium.  The  roofing  is  of  coloured  brick-work,  admirably 
finished.  The  pillars  are  of  polished  serpentine  and  granite 
alternately ;  the  divisions  and  plinths  of  Portland  being  grace- 
fully carved  into  various  patterns,  while  the  capitals  of  each 
column  are  wrought  into  beautiful  and  artistic  designs  of 
fish  and  other  marine  productions  wreathed  round  with  sea- 
weed, the  latter  being  selected  from  the  specimens  found  on 
the  beach,  and  actuuly  carved  and  imitated  by  the  artists 
troTa  nature.  More  graceful  and  appropriate  decorations 
could  not  be  conceived,  the  groins  of  the  arches  being  also 
faced  with  Portland.  The  <Bm  religious  Ught  which  wiU 
be  thrown  into  these  cloisters  when  the  tanks  on  either 
hand  are  filled  with  salt  water,  will  be  inexpressibly  effec- 
tive. Beyond  these  corridors  we  open  into  a  cross  gal- 
lery of  larger  and  loftier  design,  in  the  middle  of  which 
a  handsome  fountain  will  be  always  playing.  On  either  hand 
of  this  are  prodigious  tanks  for  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
50ft.  long  by  30it.  wide.  Beyond  this  gallery  is  on  one 
side  another  double  range  of  large  tanks,  and  on  the  other 
the  conservatory,  and  beyond  it  the  rockery.  This  is  to 
extend  all  up  the  face  of  the  ohff,  which  will  be  hidden  by 
ivy,  ferns,  artificial  rocks,  and  climbing  plants,  and  at  the 
end  will  be  seen  through  a  vista  the  cascade  coming  down 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  falling  from  rock  to  rock,  gleam- 
ing through  ferns  and  overhanging  plants.  The  stream 
thus  made  will  run  in  and  out  among  the  rocks  into  a  pool, 
and  thence  serpentine  again  through  the  rocks  to  demon- 
strate artificial  fish-hatdiing  in  every  form,  and  even  a 
miniature  trout  stream. 
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Artificial  caverns  and  other  cool  i-ctiremeuts  from  the 
glare  of  the  noonday  snn,  below  the  cliffs,  also  come  into 
the  scope  of  the  rookery,  and  this  part  of  the  programme 
being  in  eicperienced  hands  promises  to  be  as  attractive  and 
refreshing  as  need  be.  In  fact,  Brighton  will  here  have  a 
retreat  which  half  the  empire  will  be  disposed  to  envy, 
while  the  architecture  and  beauty  of  the  building,  if  carried 
out  according  to  the  sample  already  completed,  will  alone  be 
worth  the  journey  from  London  to  Brighton  to  see;  and 
that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  to  Brighton 
which  that  agreeable  sea-side  resort  has  ever  put  forth, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Above  the  roofs  of  the  buildmg  are  to 
be  arranged  gravel  walks  and  grass  borders  sh^ed  by 
tamarisks,  shrubs,  and  pot  plants,  for  promenaders  who 
prefer  the_  open  air  to  the  company  of  the  mermaids,  Ac., 
under  their  feet.  So  extensive  is  the  space  comprehended 
in  these  arrangements,  that  we  are  informed  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  engineer  that  the  premises  will  be  capable  of 
accommodating  at  one  time  14,000  visitors. 


THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  NOSHA. 

Bt  MARSHALL  HALL. 

Per  mare  per  terrain. 

CUAFTEB  I. — How  Tire  NORNA  CAUE    10   BE   PUT   IN 

Commission. 
DnEiNO  the  spring  of  1870  I  was  invited  by  Mr  Henry  Leo  to 
stay  at  his  house  for  the  opening  of  the  Croydon  Micro- 
scopical Society,  of  which  he  had  oeen  unanimously  elected 
the  first  president.  On  that  occasion  the  distinguished 
scientific  men  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  practised  that 
amount  of  severity  of  diet  and  abstemiousness — and  no 
greater — ^which,  so  far  as  my.  experience  goes,  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  British  social  and  scientific  combinations,  as 
will  well  be  believed  by  aU  who  know  our  genial  and  kind- 
hearted  host.  Of  the  largely  attended  and  successful 
opening,  the  capital  speeches  from  veterans  in  microscopy, 
of  the  subsequent  enjoyable  quiet  yarn-spinning  at  ''the 
Waldrons,"  and  of  the  resumption  of  our  severe  course  of 
fasting  next  day,  this  is  not  the  place  to  give  details.  On 
my  retvuTi  to  town,  with  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  pursuits  of  my  fellow-^ests,  I  travelled  in  the  same 
carriage  with  our  most  enthusiastic  host.  The  conversation 
fell  upon  yachting  in  connection  with  marine  zoology. 
Certam  matters  led  to  Mr  Lee  saying  as  follows — or,  as  the 
.lawyers  have  it,  words  to  that  effect :  "  On  the  staff  of  the 
British  Museum  is  a  young  man  of  great  scientific  promise, 
hard-working,  aspiring,  and  of  attainments  beyond  his 
years.  Why  not  take  him  out  dredging  P  By  so  doing  you 
would  be  sure  of  doing  good,  possibly  new  work,  and 
you  would  be  affording  that  young  man  a  most  excellent 
opportunity,  both  of  learning  the  details  and  practical  work- 
ing of  marine  collecting,  and  also  such  means  of  making 
himseU  a  name  as  he  must  feel  grateful  for,  and  which  you 
perhaps  will  look  back  upon  with  satisfaction  in  after  vears. 
Your  man  would  be  W.  S.  Kent ! "  I  went  home  full  of 
thought.  I  keep  a  yacht  in  great  measure  to  give  my  family 
fresh  air,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  foreign  parts,  of  leading 
a  healthy  life  such  as  cannot  be  led  on  shore,  and,  lastly, 
not  least,  to  prevent  my  children  from  disgracing  their 
Viking  extraction  by  growing  up  what  no  Englishman 
should  ever  be — vide^n^liah  History  passim — ^land  lubbers. 
Now  if  I  took  a  dredgmg  voy^e,  it  would  of  necessity 
imply  a  certain  amount  of  hardship  and  discomfort,  to  which 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  expose  my  wife,  mother,  and 
little  girls.  Also,  they  would  oe  terribly  in  the  way,  and 
probably  get  thoroughly  disgusted  with  marine  zoology 
and  marine  zoologists.  At  the  same  time,  if  left  at  home, 
they  would  be  done  out  of  the  summer  cruising  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  the  raison-  d'etre  of  my  schooner.  So  I 
hesitated.  However,  I  called  upon  Mr  Kent,  and  found 
he  was  willing  and  desirous  to  do  battle  with  the  sea- 
depths.     My  friend  Mr  Woodward  told  me  of  Mr  Edward 


Fielding,  ready  with  pencil  and  palette  {»ot,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  a  pre-Kaphaelite),  aiid  of  previous  dredging  experi- 
ence— indeed,  specially  qualified  by  having  accompanied  Mr 
Mac  Andrew  in  his  Bed  Sea  expedition.   I  therefore  speedily 
made  his  acquaintance,  found  him  what   Mr  Woodward 
had  described,  and,  in  addition,  a  cunning  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron,  a  carpenter,  a  sempster,  a  blowpipist,  a  minera- 
logist, zoologist,  conchologist — in  fiact,  Ukely  to  be  exactly 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place  to   take  charge  of  the 
practical  work  of  the  dredging,  and  of  the  artistic  part  of 
the  voyage.     By  this  time  my  sea-going  instincts,  and  my 
deeply -rooted  tastes  for  watching  every  hve  thing — whether 
a  spider  foraging   for    his  laraer,  a   beetle    skimming  a 
pool  of  water,  a  trout   actively  rising   at  the    fly,  or  a 
comical  marmot  on  a  Swiss  rock- — ^were  thoroughly  roused. 
I   told  my  intended  collaborateurs,  Mr  Kent  being  able 
and  willing,  and  Mr  Fielding  kindly  consenting   to    the 
^eat  sacrifice   of   professional  time  that  the  expedition 
mvolved — that  at  all  events  I  would  undertake  to  provide 
one  month's  cruising  and  all  expenses  on  board.    At  the 
same  time  we  all  agreed  that  the  trip  should,  to  be  effective, 
not  be  restricted  to  narrow  limits  of  time,  and,  as  con- 
siderable funds  arc  annually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
and  helping  similar  objects,  that  tnat  society  should  be 
applied  to.      Mr  Kent  undertook  to  memorialise  the  so- 
ciety,   and    received    remarkable    verbal    encouragement 
from  very  many  of  the  leading  men  of  various  branches  of 
natural  history.     We  calculatol  that  the  very  moderate  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  addition  to  what  I  was 
prepared  to  disburse,  would  see  us  through  with  the  needful 
appliances  and  outlay.    A  vote  was  passed  for  a  grant  of 
£50  to  our  expedition,  for  which  Mr  ^ent  duly  received  a 
cheque,  and  with  this  we  were  obliged  to  be  content,  though 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  objects  of  the  cruise;  andalthougn, 
from  the  fair  promises  of  support  we  had  received,  it  was  much 
lessthanwehadbeenledtoexpect,I  was  not  inclined  to  let  pass 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  our  objects,  and  decided  upon 
bearing  the  whole  cost  myself,  with  the  leave  Mr  Kent 
should  obtain  as  the  only  limit  of  our  time,  and  applying  the 
grant  to  the  collateral  matters  of  purchasing  tackle  and 
the  special  outfit  requisite  to  the  work  before  us.    The  terms 
we  agreed  upon  amongst  our  three  selves  were  that  I  should 
command,  navigate,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  cruise,  with  a 
view  to  publication,  if  on  our  return  it  should  prove  wort  ha 
permanent  chronicle.    Mr  W.  S.  Kent  was  to  sort,  examine, 
preserve,  and  describe  the  specimens  taken.     Mr  E.  Fielding 
charged  himself  with  superintending  the  dredging,  assisting 
to  sort,  and  making  sketches  of  scenery.     Each  one  of  us 
undertook  to  keep  separately  full  notes  of  his  own  depart- 
ment.   Those  objects  drawn  under  the  microscope,  and  snch 
others  as  required  prompt  sketching  during  the  voy^e, 
were  exclusively  from  Mr  W.  S.  Kent^  clever  pencil.    This 
scheme  we  practically  carried  out. 

With  regard  to  the  material  obtained,  it  was.  agreed  upon 
that  specimens  of  anything  new  should  be  given  to  the 
Briti.sh,  and  if  possible  to  other  museums,  in  our  joint 
names,  and  descnoed  as  "  fW>m  the  Noma  expedition."  The 
remainder  wae  to  be  equally  shared  amongst  us. 

Chapter  II. — Or  Yachtiso  and  Yachtsmen,  at  the  Norma, 
AND  OF  her  Outfit. 

Yachtsmen  might  be  divided  into  as  many  genera  and 
species  as  the  C<nenfer<Ua;  but  I  will  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  encroaching  upon  the  duties  of  my  collaborateur,  Mr 
Kent,  to  whom  I  commend  the  subject.  I  may,  however,  be 
permitted  to  refer  to  several  of  the  great  classes.  There  is 
the  thorough  dandy  yachtsman,  whose  beautifully  kept  vessel 
may  be  seen  at  anchor  for  weeks  together  off  the  Isle  of 
Wi^ht,  not  fer  from  a  good  club-house,  and  whose  crew, 
originally  smart  sailors,  become  pale-faced,  lazy,  and  spoilt. 
There  is  the  racing  yachtsman,  a  trainer  of  smart,  dashing 
sailors  and  intrepid  skippers.  And  there  is  the  real  bona 
fid^"  cruising  yachtsman,  whose  flag  is  seen  in  most  European 
ports,  occasionally  on  the  seas  beneath  our  feet.    This  is  the 
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man  who  improves  the  model  of  sea-goiug  craft,  who  trains 
a  crew  to  discipline  and  sobriety,  to  smartness  and  fearlesa- 
neas  in  the  gale,  who  makes  the  coasting  skipper  into  a  sea- 
going navigator — and  this  is,  to  my  idea,  the  representative 
of  the  Norsk  Viking.  And  there  is  the  family  yachtsman, 
who  likes  to  see  his  youngsters'  skins  tanned,  and  who  is  not 
aghast  at  freckles  on  his  daughters'  faces.  This  man  brings 
up  a  family  to  face  a  breeze  or  a  squall,  to  learn  what  swt 
water  is,  to  handle  a  rope,  pull  a  boat,  and  laugh  at  hard- 
ships. Each  of  these  men  has  a  yacht  to  correspond  with  his 
tastes  and  pursuits.  The  dandy  has  a  pretty  yacht,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  worth  twopence  at  sea.  The  racing  man 
has  a  powerful  craft,  oversparred,  with  spare  canvas  enough, 
treated  as  was  the  bull's  hide  of  yore,  to  cover  the  sites  of 
half-a-^ozen  Carthages.  The  crniser  and  &mily  man  have 
much  m  common.  Both  require  s  roomy  boat — no  English- 
man likes  a  slow  boat — and  the  cruiser  must  have  qualities 
not  required  by  a  man  whose  time  is  spent  in  racing  about 
iu  protected  and  comparatively  cplm  waters  like  the  Solent. 
The  Nornais  of  the  last  class — iron,  staunch,  under-sparred ; 
she  is  a  powerful  little  vessel  of  sixtj-five  tons.  Her 
draught  of  water  is  only  8ft.  lin. — too  httle,  but  enabling 
her  to  go  into  places  where  deeper  craft  could  not  float. 
She  is  of  just  so  great  a  speed  that  no  racer  even  is  likely  to 
beat  her  without  pains-taking.  Her  beam,  14ft.  8in.,  gives 
her  an  appearance  of  comparative  blufftiess  above  water, 
but  her  lines  are  fine  enough,  especially  in  the  run,  and  she 
is  flat-floored.  In  many  a  hard  blow  have  I  found  what 
were  her  sea  qualities.  I  have,  with  all  proper  caution,  kept 
the  sea  when  yachts  of  double  my  tonnage  have  either  run 
for  a  port  or  had  everything  swept  off  the  decks ;  and, 
indeed,  last  year  I  was  caught  in  a  gale  on  passage  to 
Norway,  in  which  we  rode  harmless  over  a  fierce  and 
cross-grained  sea,  whilst  another  fine  yacht,  of  very  nearly 
four  times  our  tonnage,  lost  her  boats,  sprang  her  foremast, 
and  made  things  generally  uncomfortable.  But  I  must  stop 
my  praises,  or  I  snail  become  garrulous,  as  a  sailor  is  apt  to 
do  regarding  the  qualities  of  an  often-tried  craft.  The 
Noma  makes  up  two  berths  in  the  after  cabin,  two  spare 
berths  one  on  each  side,  and  has  a  good  cabin  for  her  owner, 
besides  the  usual  berths  in  the  main  cabin,  the  sailing 
master's  berth,  and  the  forecastle,  and  what  on  shore  we 
should  call  the  offices.  As  I  had  only  two  passengers,  we 
were  enabled  to  give  up  a  cabin  on  each  side  to  the  innumer- 
^le  stores,  dredges,  cans  of  spirits  of  wine,  nets,  fishing 
gear,  coils  of  rope,  and  so  forth,  required  for  the  special  pur- 
poses of  our  cruise.  Besides  this,  in  racks  round  the  main 
cabin  was  anite  a  library  of  books — not  exactly  three 
volume  novels,  but  monograms  of  obscure  animals,  learned 
treatises  on  classification,  books  of  reference  upon  most  of 
the  ologies,  a  good  supply  of  charts,  and  a  considerable 
variety  of  instruments  of  heterogeneous  natiire — a  theodolite, 
microscopes,  a  sextant,  sets  of  blowpip«  apparatus,  tele- 
scopes, collecting  cases,  omnibus  rebus  et  quibrwdam  aliis. 
Three  revolvers,  a  drawing-room  pistol,  a  strong  breech- 
loading  fowling-piece  (arranged  to  fire  both  "pin"  and 
"central"  cartridges,  since  one  or  other  midbt  be  procurable 
according  to  chance),  a  converted  short  Eufiela,  and  my 
regimental  sword,  were  the  ship's  arms,  we  not  expecting  to 
have  to  entertain  many  pirates  this  side  of  the  Gut ! 

The  trip  once  fixed  upon,  I  had  given  the  ordei-s  to  fit  out 
in  great  haste  ;  and,  the  weather  also  being  rainy,  the  fine 
arts  were  almost  wasted  upon  the  yacht.  Instead  of  scraped 
skylights,  windlass,  timbers,  heads,  &c.,all  nicely  varnished, 
everytliing  was  coated  with  a  hideous  red  paint,  the  rail  was 
imperfectly  scraped,  and  in  general  things  were  in  the 
rough,  and  remained  so  till  I  was  able  to  give  a  proper 
fit-out  after  our  return.  But,  after  aU,  I  need  not  have 
been  in  such  great  haste.  For  ten  days  after  the  ship  was 
ready,  I  had  to  wait  for  my  passengers  and  outfit.  lands- 
men talk  of  horses  eating  their  heads  off,  but  that  is  a  joke 
in  comparison  with  a  vessel  and  its  crew  lying  idle. 

After  several  disappointments  I  finally  joined  the  Noma 
at  Gravesend  on  the  morning  of  May  16th,  expecting  that, 
according  to  previous  arrangements,  my  passengers  would 


either  lie  in  the  same  train  or  on  board.  After  waiting  till 
the  last  moment  I  left  word  that,  in  order  to  save  my  tide, 
I  should  sail  for  Margate.  This  I  did  at  two  o'clock,  and 
anchored  off  that  most  healthy  and  cocknified  town  at 
seven.  Anxiously  did  we  look  out  for  our  passengers, 
meeting  with  great  civility  from  the  staffs  of  both  railways, 
and  sending  a  beat  to  the  pier-head  on  the  arrival  of  each 
train.  At  last  we  were  rewarded  by  their  appearance ; 
having  been  to  Gravesend,  they  came  on  by  the  last  train  at 
night.    Then  we  had  a  rough  kind  of  supper  and  turned  in. 

The  next  morning  saw  us  under  weigh  at  five,  with  a 
light  draught  freshening  into  a  breeze,  which,  alas,  changed 
to  baffling  airs  and  a  fog  by  breakfast  time.  We  managed 
to  be  off  Dover  before  nine,  and  anchored,  as  I  wished  to 
see  an  old  friend  quartered  there  with  his  regiment. 
Toiling  up  to  the  Castle,  whence  wo  were  sent  to  the  parade 
ground  beyond  one  of  the  latest  built  forts,  we  found  my 
hero  riding  about  vehemently  with  the  regiment  of  which 
he  is  major.  Finding  the  air  biting  and  the  fog  below 
thickening,  we  descended  to  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel  for 
tiffin,  followed  in  a  short  time  by  Major  Petrie,  on  exceed- 
ingly hospitable  thoughts  intent,  so  much  so  that,  the  weather 
being  still  foggy,  my  resolution  failed  me,  and  I  ordered 
the  yacht  to  come  into  harbour.  Major  Petrie  is  one  of 
those  enthusiastic  warriors  who  really  love  the  science  of 
their  noble  profession.  He  showed  us  over  the  Castle,  and  we 
chatted  about  the  dispositions  for  defence ;  called  on  an 
old  acquaintance.  Col.  Goxe,  of  the  staff,  and  his  charming 
wife,  got  up  famous  appetites  for  dinner,  went  back  to  the 
yacht  to  dress,  received  a  call  from  the  colonel  of  my 
friend's  regiment,  mid  mounted  up  again  to  the  mess  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  y^kn  I  flatter  myself  I  ended  a  very  busy 
day  by  playing  a  good  knife  and  fork. 

Mr.  Kent  had  not  lost  the  whole  of  his  time.  He  had 
taken  the  chance  of  low  tide  to  begin  collecting.  N.B.  of 
Dover  he  found  the  brown  sea  anemone  with  blue  beads — a 
variety  of  Actinia  mesembryanthenium — in  great  abundance, 
in  many  parts  quite  blackening  the  rock  pools.  Two  small 
setose  chitons  were  taken  (Aiuinthrocliitis  fascicula/ns),  a 
large  ^olin,  and  specimens  of  NaceUa  peUucida,  a  small 
representative  of  the  PateUidce  or  limpet  tribe,  having 
three  or  four  brilliantly  iridescent  streaks  running  ftom 
the  umbone  to  the  margin  of  the  shell;  these  last  were 
found  attached  to  the  large  expanding  fronds  of  Laminaria. 
Starfish  and  shore  crabs  occurred,  with  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  limpets,  periwinkles,  and  Lifforiiuv. 

Next  morning  we  breakfasted  at  the  mess,  went  over  the 
new  fort  with  Major  Petrie,  joined  the  yacht,  and  saUed  out 
of  harbour  at  one  o'clock,  with  a  beautiful  day  but  no  wind 
to  speak  of. 

Chaptbk  III. — How  WE  Stowed  awat  ouk  PAKAPHBBifAUA, 
AND  How  we  Akrived  at  Guebmset. 
The  remaining  day's  work,  as  regards  the  ship,  was  simply 
drifting  with  the  tide,  till,  at  two  next  morning,  we  anchored 
for  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  Dungeness  West  Roods.  But  if 
the  yacht  did  no  work,  not  so  my  passengers.  Here  the 
heroic  energy  of  Mr  Fielding's  nature  displayed  itself.  At 
Margate  innumerable  bulky  packages,  cases,  and  bags,  had 
come  off  and  were  piled  on  deck.  All  these  had  to  be 
unpacked,  sorted,  and  stowed  away,  much  on  the  principle 
of  getting  a  quart  into  a  pint  measure.  Now  both  my 
passengers  were  as  thorough  landsmen  as  could  be  ima- 
gined. It  is  the  more  to  their  credit,  especially  and  prin- 
cipally to  that  of  Mr  Fielding,  that  they  managed  the 
stowage  in  a  methodical  manner,  so  that  each  set  of  bottles, 
each  preserving  can,  each  article  of  fishing  gear,  each  set  of 
towing  nets,  should  be  accessible  when  wanted.  First  filling 
the  bottom  of  the  spare  cabin  on  the  port  side  with  huge 
cases  of  spirits  of  wine  and  pickle  bottles,  he  doubled,  nay, 
quadrupled  up  his  six  feet  of  length  into  a  mere  eomer, 
and  worked  for  hours  in  apparently  impossible  attitudes, 
sorting,  nailing  up,  and  screwing  hooks,  puttmg  loops  of 
sennit  and  yam  to  keep  matters  in  their  places,  I  mean- 
while cautioning  my  friends  that  the  Noma  jumped  about 
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oonsiderablj  in  a  head  aea,  so  that  eveiythine  must  not 
only  have  ita  place,  but  be  unable  to  get  out  M  it.  I  had 
my  books  to  get  in  final  order,  to  see  to  my  nautical  and 
chemical  instruments,  to  verify  a  thermometerwe  brought  for 
taking  the  temperature  when  sounding,  and  many  other 
jobs  tnat  cannot  be  done  by  proxy. 

It  will  be  of  little  interest  to  give  the  log  of  our  slow  pro- 
gress this  calm  spring  weather;  not  that  even  a  calm  implies 
waate  of  time — we  got  our  microscopes  constantly  under 
weigh,  and  with  a  stick  and  bottle  captured  various  Thalas- 
sicoMB  and  Wo<iHJtw^,and  overhauled  stray  fragments  of  fucus, 
taking  an  isopodous  crustacetm  (Idotea  friciigjyidaia)  in  great 
quantity,  individuals  varying  much  in  colour  from  light 
green  to  dark  brown.  Also  on  the  same  fucus  we  met  with 
Sydrallmania  falctUa,  one  of  the  British  hydroid  zoophytes 
described  in  Mr.  Hinck's  interesting  work.  NortiliKue  I 
refer  to  subsequently.  One  of  our  prettiest  captives  was 
a  tiny  sucldug  fish  not  an  inch  long,  its  body  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  with  crimson  spots  about  the  dorsal  region, 
and  a  brilliant  streak  of  green  along  the  side  of  the  head, 
the  eye  being  exactly  in  its  centre.  This  interesting  little 
fish  was  kept  alive  until  we  had  almost  arrived  at  Vigo. 

We  worked  our  way,  with  occasionally  a  nice  but  short- 
lived breeze,  to  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  thence  to  Cowea 
and  to  Guernsey,  arriving  at  the  last  place  at  a  quarter  past 
ten  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  May.  Here  we  remained, 
taking  in  rum,  claret,  and  other  stores,  and  rambling  about 
the  island,  under  the  kind  guidajice  of  my  father's  old 
friend  Dr.  Hoskins,  P.B.S.,  who  hospitably  entertained  us, 
and  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr  MacCuUoch,  the  Lieutenant- 
Bailiff  of  the  island. 

What  quaint,  curious  folk  they  are  in  Guernsey !  I  am 
,  accustomed  to  patoig,  and  can  mostly  understand  French 
under  its  local  disguises,  bnt  the  old  Norman,  doubtless  with 
engrafted  improvements,  utterly  floored  me.  The  type  of 
the  country  people,  and  even  of  the  upper  classes,  here 
seemed  to  me  purer  than  in  Jersey;  one  qmte  recognises  the 
Norman  characteristics. 

I  visited  the  studio  of  Mr  Naftel  with  Dr.  Hoskins,  and 
looked  also  at  the  beautiful  sketches  from  the  hand  of  his 
charming  better  half.  It  appears  she  is  sister  to  Mrs 
Ronsby,  whose  portrait,  in  cnaracter,  I  saw  upon  the  wall. 
I  wish  we  had  more  such  actresses  upon  our  screaming, 
comic-song  singing,  double-shuffle  and  breakdown  dancing 
stage ;  and  a  few  more  pains-taking  pieces  like  "  Twixt  Axe 
anoT  Crown,"  would  not  be  bad  substitutes  for  our  idiotic 
burlesques. 

Mr.  Fielding  and  I  took  an  afternoon's  waUc  to  the 
further  side  of  the  island,  after  scenery  and  minerals. 

Chapter  IV. — Of  the  Noena's  Voyage  to  Vice. 

My  experience  of  yachting  has  taught  me  that,  once  in 
harbour,  one  does  not  get  out  by  any  means  at  the  time 
expected.  Bills  of  health,  washing  of  linen,  taking  in  stores, 
the  curious  circumstance  that  the  tides  are  always  arranged 
at  inconvenient  hours,  the  necessity  of  some  trifling  job 
imperative  for  the  sake  of  smart  appearance,  always  produce 
delay.  In  our  case  there  was  not  much,  and  on  Wednesday, 
May  25th,  at  five  in  the  morning,  we  sailed  out  of  St.  Peter's 
harbour  bound  for  Vigo.  At  a  quarter  past  seven  we  hove 
over  the  patent  log,  Hamois  light  N.  by  E.  five  miles  dis- 
tant. The  wind,  which  had  veered  about  whilst  we  were  near 
the  rocks,  was  east  outside,  and  sufficient  to  take  the  yacht 
along,  with  her  fine  large  squaresail  set,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
knots.  As  usual,  there  was  more  or  less  of  a  cijjss-grained 
sea  near  the  island,  which,  out  in  the  channel  became  true, 
and  of  no  inconvenience. 

One  of  my  multifarious  duties  at  sea  was,  of  course, 
taking  the  amp's  place  and  an  observation  each  d&y,  at  noon 
if  possible.  'This  was,  on  oar  first  morning,  lat.  49°  N.  and 
long.  3°  7'  W.  I  may  here  mention  that  all  dates  are  civil 
in  this  record,  that  is,  the  days  begin  at  midnight,  and  not 
at  mid-day,  as  in  strict  astronomical  parlance  they  are 
supposed  to  do.  On  examining  my  sextant  I  found  the 
mirror  wa-s  out  of  place ;  a  great  mystery,  since  not  long 


before  starting  from  home  I  had  seen  to  its  adjostmeut. 
This  gave  some  trouble,  but  I  screwed  it  into  so  nearly  the 
correct  position  that  there  could  not  be  any  important  error. 

Another  matter  to  be  attended  to  was  thd  local  deviation 
of  the  compass.  I  had  been  very  successful  in  having  our 
steering  compass  adjusted,  but  the  sailing  master,  mate, 
and  myself  took  pains  to  verify  the  deviations,  by  sending 
another  compass  up  the  mast,  and  out  of  the  influence  of 
the  iron.  In  a  sailing  vessel  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  when  heeling  over  onder  canvas  the  local  attraction 
differs  from  that  ascertained  upon  an  even  keel,  by  so  much 
of  the  hull  as  is  over  to  windwwd  of  a  perpendicular  dropped 
from  the  compass,  and  as  it  is  lost  to  leeward  the  result  ia 
that  the  iteration  to  windward  is  double  the  mass  gained  on 
that  side.  In  the  Norna's  case  we  found  it  to  cmise  an 
error  of  a  point  and  a  half  when  heeling  over  as  rmich  as 
she  was  ever  allowed  to  do.  This  the  navigator  has  to  bear 
in  mind  when  deciding  upon  the  course  to  be  steered. 

After  breakfast  we  completed  our  anti-shake-np-every- 
thing-together-in-a-sea-way  arrangements.  Hitherto  we  had 
done  but  little  in  collecting,  beyond  a  few  EtdoTooatraca, 
Infmoria,  Ac.  Off  Beachy  Head  we  had  seen,  more  impres- 
sively than  I  remember  to  nave  seen  before,  the  local  phospho- 
rescence of  Noetlluajp,  which  seemed  to  congregate  in  patches 
of  foam,  so  that  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  cutter's  oars  would  take 
her  from  a  blaze  of  sea-light  to  comparatively  dark  water. 
Subsequently  I  observed  the  same  presence  and  absence 
within  short  distances,  but  without  entanglement  in  any 
foam  to  explain  it,  in  Vigo  bay,  close  to  the  town,  where  it  was 
also  far  more  vivid.  Mr  Kent  had  never  examined  the 
Nocfdtica  miUaris  before  under  the  microscoije — ^by  dint  of 
severe  application  to  which  in  the  sun  he  had  coloured  the 
back  of  his  neck  a  most  brilliant  scarlet — and  was  of  course 
in  a  philosophic  rapture.  He  managed  to  mount  one,  also 
Acantliometra  and  Ghhigerina,  all  on  one  slide,  by_  making 
them  judiciously  drunk  with  weak  spirits.  This  is  a  feat 
one  may  try  many  a  time  before  succeeding. 

During  the  afternoon  the  wind  veered  a  little  to  E.  by  N"-, 
and  at  night  to  E.  by  S.  and  S.E.,  and  the  yacht  being  weU 
outside  the  Island  of  Ushant,  we  rounded  her  course  off  to 
S.W.  The  wind  was  steady  and  tolerably  fresh,  without 
any  sea  to  speak  of,  and  we  spun  off  many  a  mile  in  the 
night  watches.  The  next  morning  the  same  good  fortune 
continued.  Towards  noon  we  took  a  reef  in  the  mainsail, 
and  set  the  topsail  over  it,  a  capital  way  of  sailing  in  a 
smart  breeze  with  any  sea,  as  it  eases  the  jaws  of  the  main 
gaff  without  much  sacrifice  of  speed.  The  Noma  beu-s 
almost  any  sail  one  likes  to  carry  on  with,  being  stiff  and 
broad  in  the  beam.  We  took  in  the  squaresail,  as  our  course 
Wng  S.W.,  and  the  wind  rather  shy  of  S.E.,  it  became  not 
of  much  use  to  us.  We  made  good  30,  30,  40,  36,  33  knots 
during  the  day.  At  noon  we  were  in  lat.  47'  7'  N.,  and 
long.  5°  49'  W.,  a  good  day's  work,  taking  us  fiurly  into  the 
bay  in  our  first  day's  sail  from  Guernsey. 

On  Thursday  mght  the  wind  droppeid,  the  difference  of 
latitude  began  to  tell,  and  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
turn  in.  What  a  fascination  there  ia  in  a  fine  night  on  the 
wide  sea,  in  one's  own  well-tried,  well-found,  and  well- 
manned  bark !  This  night  I  thought  of  many  a  similar  one 
nearly  a  score  years  ago,  when,  in  that  glorious  seventeen 
hundred  ton  cbpper,  the  Witch  of  the  Wave,  I  was  rolling 
about  on  the  gwssy  Atlantic,  the  enormous  spread  of  can- 
vas thrashing  against  the  ma.sts  as  it  did  on  the  night  in 
question,  with  this  important  difference,  that  I  did  not  then 
feel  that  every  crash  was  "  a  button  off  my  own  coat,"  inas- 
much as  the  canvas  was  none  of  mine — as  it  was  in  the  ycM* 
1870.  Meanwhile  we  drifted,  occasionally  getting  a  gentle 
waft  of  light  air,  till  a  quarter  to  seven  m  the  morning, 
when  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  N.W.  We  had  only  gone 
thirty-nine  knots  since  eight  o'clock  the  night  before.  In 
spirits  we  set  all  sail,  still  keeping  a  reef  in  the  mainsail, 
however.  At  noon,  lat.  45°  22'  N.,  long.  7°  46'  W.  We  had 
not  been  much  bored  for  want  of  occupation ;  when  the 
breeze  was  light  we  of  the  world  of  science  towed  nets, 
mostly  till  the  speed  of  the  ship  carried  the  end  of  them  oat. 
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locung  their  contents.  We  dipped  with  collecting  bottles, 
caught  swimming  crabs  with  landing  nets,  big  and  small. 
Occasionally  one  of  us  would  produce  an  atrocious  pun, 
each  the  reverse  of  modem  babies,  inasmuch  as  the  last 
comer  was  the  most  reprehensible;  but  Mr  Kent  has  a 
great  deal  to  answer  for ;  in  spite  of  an  occasional  qualm 
of  sea-sickness,  he  was  gradually  getting  inured  to  life 
afloat.  Mr  Fielding,  by  way  of  profitably  occupying  his 
spare  time,  set  up  a  feeling  of  general  discomfort  and 
chronic  biliousness,  against  which  he  struggled  manfully 
though  spasmodically. 

This  Friday  bad  joking  reached  its  climax,  reminduig  one 
of  a  book  about  University  Freshmen,  in  which  the  "  reading 
man  "  is  represented  as  manu&ctnring  a  joke  by  the  help  of 
his  Greek  lexicon,  in  a  sharp  frost,  before  going  to  morning 
chapel.  In  the  afternoon  we  exchanged  signals  with  a 
steamer  going  homewards.  Showers  and  light  oreezes  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  At  ten  o'clock  that  night  we  saw  a 
brilliant  meteor,  coming  neivr  the  zenith  to  £.,  with  a  long 
tail  like  a  sky-rocket.  Thermometer  on  board  at  9  a.m., 
60°  Pahr. ;  surface  of  sea,  57°  S. 

On  Saturday  we  still  had  light  winds.  9  a.m.:  thermo- 
meter on  boanl,  max.  6:5°,  min.  67° ;  sea,  56'5°.  We  saw 
three  whales  blowing  away  comfortably,  and  then  many 
others.  I  had  never  seen  so  many  together.  At  noon,  in 
lat.  43°  H'  N.,  in  long.  9°  60'  W.  We  saw  the  whales  at 
2  p.m.,  and  at  6  p.m.  an  even  more  interesting  sight 
— the  high  lands  at  Cape  Pinisterre,  bearing  S.S.E.,  only 
three  and  a  half  days  from  land  to  land,  with  sundry  hours 
calm — ^not  bad  for  our  bonny  little  craft !  At  8.30  p.m.  we 
sawtheUght,  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  Being  strangers  hereabouts, 
we  shortened  sail  and  jogged  on  slowly,  wishing  to  go  into 
Vigo  Bay  by  daylight.  At  3.30  in  the  morning  we  saw  the 
lighthouse  on  Cies  Island,  and  made  towards  Onza  Island 
to  take  the  north  inside  passage.  A  Spanish  man-of-war 
spoke  us,  and  advised  ns  to  go  in  between  Onza  and  Cies 
Islands,  and  then  steamed  away  southwards.  Of  course  we 
took  the  advice,  and  bore  away  accordingly  to  the  E.  of 
Cies  Island.  It  was  a  beautifnl  morning,  and  we  were  in  high 
spirits  at  (he  approaching  conclusion  of  our  {lassage  out. 
The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  guarded  by  rocks  and  islands  of 
craggy  outline  and  splendid  warm  colouring.  Mr  Fielding 
repeatedly  likened  the  scenery  to  that  of  the  Sinai  range. 
The  coast  land  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  the  few  wooded 
portion^  are  not  properly  protected  by  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities. As  one  saus  up  the  bay  the  encircling  hills  gain  the 
importance  of  mountains,  then-  slopes  become  covered  with 
fruit-trees,  cornfields,  and  vineyards,  and  the  landscape 
grows  lovely  indeed.  The  only  time  I  had  before  visited 
this  bay  was  in  the  year  1844 — "Eheufugaces  , .  . .  labuntur 
anni !  — it  was  by  moonlight,  in  the  small  hours,  that  mys- 
terious time  when  everything  is  seen  distinctly  enough  to 
ravish  one  with  its  charms  without  that  decided  glare  which 
betrays  the  barren  lands  of  the  approach. 

But  I  must  say  a  few  words  describing  the  Bay  of  Vigo 
when  the  time  comes  for  an  account  of  onr  subsequent 
rambles.  Sailing  gently  up  the  fair  waters,  passing  the 
picturesque  arches  of  the  lower  town  of  Vigo,  and  its 
citadel  npon  the  heights,  we  dropped  our  anchor  a  little 
beyond  the  landing-place,  and  in  a  good  clear  berth,  at  twelve 
o'clock.  The  heutn  officers  boarded  us  from  a  b(»t;  the 
civil  authorities  took  our  clean  bill  of  health  and  at  once 
gave  us  pratiqiie.  And  so  ended  our  pleasant  passage  of 
four  days  ana  five  hours  from  Guernsey.  I,  for  one,  who 
have  ofbien  seen  the  sea  in  its  anger,  thanked  God. 

CuAFtBB  V. — Vigo. 
The  Bay  of  Vigo  is  by  no  means  unexplored  as  regards 
marine  zoology,  but  our  predecessors,  being  landsmen,  did 
not  take,  or  at  all  events  did  not  publish,  the  crpss  bearings 
of  such  spots  as  proved  rich  m  prizes.  No  inquiries 
I,  or,  I  suppose,  any  of  us,  had  made,  produced  informa- 
tion exact  enough  for  our  guidance.  We  therefore  deter- 
mined to  engage  a  local  fisherman  who,  we  hoped,  would 
put  ns  tip  to  our  work. 


I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  vice-consul,  who  warf 
most  cordial,  and  as  far  as  business  went  gave  us  every 
assistance,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  make  any  charge. 
Spaniards  are  proud  —bumptious,  I  may  say — very  poor,  and 
unwilling  to  allow  the  stranger  to  spy  the  scantiness  of  the 
larder.  Added  to  thisj  oh,  what  a  waste  of  time  ensues  when 
the  least  morsel  of  business  has  to  be  done !  I  wonder  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  become  insane  during  the  first 
fortnight  of  his  dealings  with  these  people.  But  one  thing  I 
have  to  say  in  the  praise  of  all  we  dealt  with — after  many 
years  of  travelling  w-r  mare  per  terrain,  in  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds,  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  be  so 
seldom  imposed  npon,  or  even  attempted  to  be  iinposed- 
upon,  as  during  the  time  from  when  we  crossed  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  going  out  to  when  we  took  leave  of  Spain.  In  the 
markets  and  shops  at  Vigo  some  of  the  crew  were  actually 
called  back  to  correct  an  over  payment  on  their  own  parts. 
.Truly  the  previous  visits  of  my  gold-grubbing  fellow  country- 
men are  thereby  proved  to  have  been  indeea  sparse. 

We  found  no  letters  from  home,  having  come  out  so 
quickly.  Except  that  we  satisfied  our  curiosity  by  walking 
about  the  town,  and  that  we  had  to  re-stock  our  larder — a 
matter  not  of  the  greatest  ease,  since  the  people  here  all 
market  in  the  early  morning — we  spent  Sunday  m.  the  most 
orthodox  quiet. 

The  following  morning  we  were  conceivably  eager  for  the 
fray.  Betimes  we  took  the  gig.  with  accessories,  such  as  an 
enormous  pair  of  wading  boots  of  mine,  big  enough  for  any 
reasonable  number  of  woollen  stockings  to  be  worn,  col- 
lecting bottles,  hammers,  chisels,  nets,  pails,  and  buckets, 
rowed  across  the  little  bay  eastward  of  Vigo,  and  followed 
the  descending  tide  with  all  the  energy  to  which  novelty 
and  curiosity  gave  rise,  mentally  undamped  by  the  occa- 
sional showers  which  chequered  the  day. 

Fortunately  for  the  reader  the  detailed  account  of  our 
findings  is  not  to  come  from  my  pen,  but  from  the  zoologi- 
cal acumen  of  Mr  Kent.  In  the  present  place  I  will  merely 
refer  to  some'of  our  prizes  ;  the  materials  were  most  plenti- 
ful— chitons,  patellas,  fissureUa,  anomia,  mitra,  aporrhais, 
picten,  murex,  mytillus,  several  species  of  crabs,  starfishes, 
and  echini,  annelids,  anemones,  &c. 

This  filled  our  hands  well  for  the  afternoon,  all  of  us  sort- 
ing, some  of  our  prisoners  kept  alive  for  observation,  some 
straightway  plunged  into  spirits  of  wine  for  examination  in 
England. 

On  board  they  were  busily  engaged  in  tautening  rig- 
ging, and  sundry  little  jobs  after  our  voyage. 

On  Tuesday,  May  31,  the  day  promised  splendidly ;  indeed 
we  had  taken  leave  of  rain,  and  almost  of  clouds,  till  our 
return  to  Vigo  on  our  way  home.  We  had  engaged  a  fisher- 
man oi  the  name  of  Francis  Alvarez  y  Villar,forthe  stiffish 
sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  cruise  about  with  us  up  to  Friday. 
The  men  here  are  an  independent  race ;  making  much  money 
at  bum-b«ating,  they  do  not  care  to  be  taken  off  their  work 
for  a  trifle,  and  when  they  do  consent  they  have  sundry 
formalities  to  go  through  before  they  can  get  leave  from  the 
Spanish  authorities.  Both  here  and  in  Portugal  I  recom- 
mend any  who  may  follow  in  our  wake  to  explain  fully  the 
philasophical  purposes  they  have  in  view,  or  they  may  chance 
to  get  into  water  of  over  tropical  heat  with  the  fishing  and 
other  officials.  We,  lieing  open  and  candid,  got  into  no 
scrapes  whatever,  and  indeed,  as  will  be  seen,  met  with  great 
courtesy  and  attention,  more  especially  in  Portugal. 

Our  mend  was  well  acquainted  with  the  locality  as  fai-  as 
piloting  and  fishing  went,  but,  never  having  been  employed 
upon  scientific  crnises,  of  course  was  inclined  to  take  us  to 
the  best  ground  for  the  fisherman's  rather  than  the  savant's 
trade.  There  was  a  certain  dignity  and  simplicity  in  his 
manner  that  seemed,  like  the  beginning — Al,  and  the  termi- 
nation— ez,  of  his  name,  to  denote  a  Moorish  origin. 

At  a  quarter  past  twelve  we  got  under  weigh,  with  foresail, 
staysail,  and  standing  jib  only,  with  the  wind  N.W.  for  Uies 
islands.  There  being  a  stiffish  breeze,  we  decided  to  try  our 
fortune  in  the  bay  inside  of  Cape  Puguero,  and  worked  that 
grotmd  both  with  our  oyster,  or  surfiice  dredge  as  we  called 
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it,  and  with  a  naturalist's  dredge  of  the  medium  size.  The 
depth  was  from  seven  to  seventeen  fathoms.  We  obtained  a 
fine  pennatula,  sponge,  isopod,  and  amphipod  coloured  lake 
and  white,  man^  shells  of  interest,  cnitons,  octopus,  two 
species  of  Erhini,  a  great  quantity  of  (^ralline&,  Ophi  itne,  &c., 
&c.  I  find  it  hard,  in  trying  to  aflbrd  information  as  to  what 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  loctvlity  in  whjfch  we  dredged,  not  to 
bore  my  readers  with  long  names  and  a  still  longer  list. 

In  this  country,  a  wind  from  some  point  near  to  north  is 
the  orthodox  thmg  on  a  summer's  afternoon,  and  this  day 
was  no  exception.  It  appoired,  according  to  my  experience, 
to  rise  at  an  earlier  hour  than  we  found  it  to  do  further 
.south.  There  was  too  much  N.W.  wind  to  encourage  us  to 
try  outside  the  islands,  as  the  craft  was  too  powerful  for  the 
dredges  when  much  wind  and  water  were  moving.  Our 
surface  dredge  brought  up  the  greater  number  of  "soft 
things,"  08  we  used  to  call  them.  The  naturalist's  dredge 
bit  too  deeply  into  the  bottom,  and  turned  sundry  somer- 
saults whenever  it  met  an  obstacle,  so  that  we  covdd  seldom 
brmg  it  uji  full,  and  when  we  did  the  harvest  was  not  great. 

We  found  our  sailing-master  and  hands  were  much  preju- 
diced against  any  but  the  oysterdredge  they  were  accustomed 
to  work  with,  Mr  Fielding  thinks  it  would  be  better  not  to 
em{)loy  bands  upon  this  work  who  are  used  to  that  branch  of 
fishing.  I  myself  do  not  quite  agree  with  him,  inasmuch  as, 
if  I  had  then  possessed  the  knowledge  I  now  have  of  the 
work,  it  should  have  been  properly  done,  whoever  was  em- 
ployed. But  we  must  all  pay  for  our  experience.  Next  time 
— Init  are  we  not  in  Spain,  and  do  we  not  know  the  proverb 
as  to  what  road  is  paved  with  good  intentions  P 

We  anchored  in  .seven  fathoms  in  the  bay,  east  of  Cape 
Puguero,  opposite  the  sardine  factory.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  wind  dropped,  as  is  its  custom  hereabouts. 

Next  morning,  Weane.sday,  June  1st,  Mr.  Fielding  mid 
myself  landed  near  the  factory,  both  of  us  intent  on  scenery, 
and  he  on  sketching.  There  was  not  sufficient  wind  to 
move  a  feather.  We  trudged  up  the  heathery  ascent,  around 
the  suit  of  laud  which  bifurcates  to  form  Capes  Puguero 
and  Hombre,  and  came  upon  a  lovelier  view  than  even  that 
t  from  the  yacht.  High  cliffs,  the  sinuosities  of  their  lower 
parts  bathed  in  the  blue  Atlantic,  the  distant  Onza  Islands 
lying  placidly  in  the  ocean,  the  coast  beyond  Ponte  Vodra 
Bay,  blue  sky,  a  faint  north  wind  laden  with  the  perfume 
of  wild  flowers  and  heather — these  things  entered  into  the 
composition  and  enjoyment  of  that  scene  and  morning.  Mr 
Fielding  ensconced  himself  under  a  rock,  and  sketched  as  a 
mere  matter  of  necessity.  What  artist  could  have  helped 
it?  .1  wondered  whether  Mr  Kent,  busily  sorting  the  prizes 
of  the  day  before,  could  find  duty  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  so  much  beauty.  And  this  remmded  me  of  the 
words  of  a  great  man,  who  once,  in  a  solemn  moment, 
reminded  not  only  those  under  his  command,  but  his 
countrymen  to  all  time,  that  England  expected  every  man 
to  do  his  duty.  So,  laziness  to  the  dogs  !  we  must  be  moving. 
Away  we  trudged  down  the  steep  hill-side  again,  jumped 
into  the  cutter,  which  our  pilot  iiad  been  bumping  excru- 
ciatingly on  the  sheli-covered  rocks,  pulled  off  to  the 
schooner,  hoisted  sa'l,  and  got  up  anchor. 

To  set  sail  and  to  get  any  wind  are  quite  separate  matters. 
We  drifted,  with  light  and  unaccountable  draughts  of  air, 
towards  the  Cies  Islands,  and  were  enabled  to  get  outside 
and  heave  over  a  dredge  in  about  fifty  fathoms.  Great  was 
the  excitement — and  it  came  up  empty.  (Thermometer  in 
50  fath.  62°  Pahr. ;  surfece  66"  Pahr.)  We  wished  to  make 
for  deeper  water,  but  the  Noma  was  not  blessed  with  steam 
engines,  so  we  could  do  nothing.  On  the  large  swell  of  the 
ocean  came  picturesque  ten-oared  fishing  boats,  bound  out 
to  their  stations  at  sea,  the  water  lazily  dropping  from  the 
sweeps,  and  the  bright-coloured  dress  of  the  fishermen  no 
doubt  tickling  Mr  Fielding's  artistic  sensibilities. 

We  wished,  as  no  work  could  be  done,  to  go  into  Bayona 
harbour.  But  the  Noma,  being  of  the  fair  sex,  of  course  had 
a  will  of  her  own ;  and  no  sooner  had  we  settled  upon  that 
coarse  tiban  she  deliberately  pointed  the  end  of  tne  main 
boom  that  way,  and  gave  us  every  opportunity  of  studying 


that  portion  of  the  coast  over  the  taffrail.  Well,  we  could 
do  nothing ;  evening  approached,  we  drifted  eastward,  and 
finally  towed  the  yacht  with  our  boats  to  an  excellent 
anchorage  opposite  the  narrow  channel  between  the  Cies 
Islands,  lettmg  go  with  the  Island  light  bearing  N.W.  by 
W.,  and  the  south  point  of  the  island  S.  by  W.,  Silliro 
light  Ijearing  S.     I  give  these  details  for  future  cruisers. 

The  sunset  was  beautiful,  the  islands  shewing  sharply 
against  the  blushing  sky,  and  then  fading,  till  all  details, 
except  noble  outlines,  were  lost  as  night  advanced.  At 
half-]>ast  seven  next  morning,  going  on  deck,  I  found  a  sea 
mist  all  round,  which  cleared  off  by  nine.  There  was  no 
wind,  so  I  decided  all  hands  had  better  follow  their  own 
devices  till  noon.  Mr  Kent  and  Mr  Fielding  landed  on  the 
Northern  Island  to  zoologise  and  sketch.  I  wrote  for  a 
time,  and  then  followed  them  in  a  boat,  alone,  with  a  sail, 
but  no  wind  to  s]ieak  of.  Delicious  lazy  work  it  is,  lying  in 
the  stem  with  a  cigar,  too  indolent  to  pull  an  oar,  drifting 
nowhere  in  particular,  enjojring  sun,  rock,  sea,  wild  birds 
flying  about  perfectly  aware  there  was  no  gun,  occasionally 
approaching  a  fisherman's  boat  anchored,  with  a  wild  looking 
lad  staring  at  a  (to  him)  outlandish  Engli.sh  yacht's  cutter. 

Baffling  draughts  of  sea  breeze  beginning  to  come  in 
from  the  sea,  we  got  my  passengers  on  board,  with  sketches 
and  shore  gatherings,  and  tried  our  fortune  again  at  the  sea 
bottom,  inside  the  islands,  obtaining,  inter  alia,  Grantia  com- 
prognaand  c(7ta<a,  asterias,  asterina,  fine  large  and  beautifully 
coloured  Echini  and  Comatula  on  the  island,  and  with  our 
dredge  the  usual  takings. 

The  wind  not  serving  us  much,  the  pilot  and  the  sailing- 
master  wore  ship,  without  orders  from  me,  to  take  up  our 
berth  of  the  night  before,  but  fortunately  I  stopped  them  in 
time,  and  we  stood  for  Bayona  harbour,  to  which,  with  much 
patience  and  care,  we  attained  about  dark,  dropping  anchor 
less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  I  find  tne  following 
in  miy  journal — "  Of  course  fine  sunset,  something  of  a 
climate. 

CiuPTEB  VI. — Bayona,  back  to  Vigo — Cbuisb  to  Head 
or  THE  Bay — Sunday  Asiiohg — Sail  to  Lisbon. 

Friday,  June  3,  found  us  riding  snugly  in  that  capital 
sheltered  harbour.  Beefs  of  low  rocks  break  the  force  of  the 
sea  towards  the  north-west,  and  the  entrance  is  between  the 
last  of  the  little  islands  and  the  mountain  forming  Cajic 
Sentoulo.  Inland  grow  fruits  and  sub-trppical  vegetation ; 
in  the  distance  the  valley  merges  into  blue  hills  of  some 
thousands  of  feet  elevation.  At  the  west  end  of  the  wretched 
town  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  old  castle,  now  occupied  as 
farm  buildings. 

We  landed  after  breakfast,  it  being  low  tide,  and  Mr  Kent 
rambled  among  the  sandy  beach  and  rocks,  receiving,  doubt- 
less, many  a  glance  from  the  girls  in  most  brief  petticoats 
and  bare  limbs,  who  were  assisting  in  gathering  Laminaria 
with  long,  flexible  rakes.  Mr  Fielding  and  I,  leaving  these 
attractions  with  exemplary  fortitude  and  discretion,  climbed 
the  rocks  towards  the  fortress,  and  that  cunning  limner, 
from  a  snug  spot  under  an  old  window  on  the  west  side, 
i)erpetrated  his  usual  sketch — not  without  interraption, 
Deing  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  who  climbed  up  to 
offer  us  their  escort  about  the  ruins,  and  possibly  to  gratify 
a  little  cmnositnr  respecting  the  rare  apparition  of  a  British 
yacht  and  jrachtsmen.  One  gentleman,  I  found,  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Consul  Brackenbury,  at  CoruOa.  We 
roamed  about  the  old  castle,  catching  charming  views  for 
our  reward.  I  wished  one  of  us  had  been  an  antiquarian, 
for  there  were  immiRtakable  Moorish  portions :  a  piscina 
(apparently  Roman),  Moorish  water-tanks,  and  several  win- 
dows I  cannot  but  call  Tudor  !  The  whole  property,  I  was 
given  to  understand,  was  for  sale  by  the  Grovemment  at  the 

Erice  of  about  two  thousand  pounds.  And  really,  as  a 
ealthy  station,  with  glorious  cruising  and  fishing  (salt  and 
fresh)  within  reasonable  distance,  and  plenty  of  beautiful 
inland  scenery,  I  could  not  well  imagine  a  better  spot.  One 
would  have  to  graze  one's  own  sheep  and  cattle,  and  so  be 
supplied  with  tender  meat,  a  thing  scarcely  known  in  Spain. 
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Time  passed,  and  we  descended  by  a  road  on  the  north 
side  of  the  castle.  Mr  Fielding  we  left  making  another 
sketch,  and  I  invited  onr  ciceroni,  including  a  dirty-looking 
priest,  to  look  at  the  yacht.  The  priest  and  another  elderly 
man  were  much  alarmed  at  the  boat  heeling  over  in  our 
efforts  to  shove  it  clear  of,  the  mud ;  indeed,  I  can  imagine 
that  the  idea  of  any  contact  with  water  had  its  terrors  for 
tvTo,  at  least,  of  them. 

After  doing  the  honours,  I  sent  my  visitors  ashore,  with 
onlers  to  the  crew  to  bring  off  my  passengers.  Thanks  to 
the  universal  native  ignorance  of  the  value  of  time,  and  to 
Mr  Brackenbuiy's  son-in-law  inveigling  Mr  Fielding  to  his 
house  to  give  him  a  copy  of  the  Foreign  Office  List  of  some 
years  back  as  a  useful  present  for  me,  we  wasted  a  long 
hour,  Mr  Kent  sitting  psjtient  and  resided  in  the  boat, 
before  we  could  get  all  aboard  and  weigh  anchor,  at  half- 
past  twelve.  We  sailed  up  the  bay,  trying  the  dredge  with- 
out mnch  success,  to  Vi^o,  when  I  sent  ashore  for  the 
Consul  to  come  off,  according  to  promise,  and  have  a  cruise 
with  us.  His  memory  had,  however,  failed  him,  as  he  had 
gone  off  into  the  country.  So  we  continued  up  the  bay. 
Prom  Vigo  it  becomes  narrower,  previous  to  opening  out 
into  a  beautiful  lake,  reminding  one  here  of  a  Norwegian 
fjord,  there  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  This  latter  resemblance 
is  the  more  striking,  as  the  Quarantine  House,  or  Lazaretto, 
is  situated  on  an  island  very  like  to  some  of  those  on  the 
Italian  lake,  and  a  lovely  spot  it  is,  surrounded  with  moun- 
tains on  all  sides,  with  gorgeous  colouring,  villages  and 
houses  peeping  out  of  the  hill  sides  in  the  exact  positions 
which  an  artist  would  wish  to  see  them  in. 

Near  the  Lazaretto  was  anchored  a  French  schooner,  and 
sundry  flat  boats,  with  a  diving-bell  and  apparatus.  They 
had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  attempting  to  recover 
some  gold  ingots  from  a  vessel  which  had  been  sunk  there 
for  many  years. — some  say  by  our  gallant  sea-lion,  Drake, 
but  this  is  not  very  well  substantiated. 

We  sailed  round  the  little  island,  and  met  a  stiff  breeze 
which  alarmed  our  pilot,  who  wished  to  shorten  sail.  But, 
after  the  shilly-shally  paltry  work  of  several  dws  past  we 
were  aU  delighted  to  have  a  chance  to  make  the  dear  old 
eirl  spin  along  at  a  good  rat«,  and  kept  all  standing.  Gal- 
wntly  we  passed  the  French  schooner  and  stood  back  for 
Vigo.  But  alas  !  the  breeze  deserted  us,  and  we  di-ifted 
mysteriously  back  to  our  old  anchorage,  towing  for  the  last 
part  of  our  Httle  voyage. 

Saturday,  June  4.*-A  beautiful  sunny  day.  AU  hands  on 
board  and  on  shore  preparing  for  sea.  Mr  Fielding  sketched 
the  Noma  from  various  points,  but  she  was  as  bad  as  a  baby 
under  the  photographer's  attempts,  and  would  not  keep 
still.  The  sailing-master,  Mr  William  Barnes,  took  a  small 
dredge  and  the  cutter,  and  did  some  good  work  for  us. 
One  of  our  great  difficulties  with  our  yachtsmen  was  that 
oysters  were  the  leading  feature  with  those  folks,  and  the 
idesi  of  rare  things  and  few  of  them  being  fetched  up  and 
thoaght  more  of  than  a  heap  of  well-known  and  eatable 
things  could  not  be  driven  into  them,  and  their  interest  in 
the  work  was,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure  in  £he  inverse 
ratio  to  ours.  Mr  Barnes  found  us  some  interesting 
sponges,  many  good  shells,  Sejnn,  Sagartia  pa/i-cuitica, 
Zoanthes  Cotichii,  Ac.,  &c. 

In  the  afternoon  came  in  a  North  German  gunboat,  with 
the  officers  of  which  we  subsequently  exchanged  civilities. 
Little  did  we  then  dream  of  the  dreadful  campaign  so  soon 
to  follow,  of  the  madness  and  unreasoning  fatality  of  the 
ftench,  of  their  in^titude  to  their  great  ruler  Napoleon 
HL,  and  all  the  terrible  sufferings  of  recent  times. 

All  the  afternoon  there  rang  out  the  most  discordant 
dangs  and  clashing  of  bells  from  the  churches,  in  preparation 
for  a  ftte.  All  the  evening  there  went  up,  by  fits  and  starts 
of  independent  firing,  rockets  of  feeble  light.  The  boats 
fOf  ed  about  and  sailed  across,  the  Spanish  flag  in  the  stem 
of  several,  indicating  official  visits  to  the  German  gunboat, 
jiie  rowing  of  the  Spanish  man-of-war  sailors  was  a  won- 
derful thing  to  contemplate.  With  an  effort  of  conc^tra- 
tion  they  pulled  a  third  of  a  stroke  through  the  water,  and 


then  patiently  waited,  leaning  on  the  oars,  tiU  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  that  expenditure  of  force  had  passed  off,  when 
as  suddenly  came  another  dash.  The  effect  was  that  my 
gig's  crew  habitually  pulled  to  shore,  lauded  me,  and  pulled 
nearly  to  the  yacht  again  just  in  the  time  the  Spaniards  took 
to  pull  from  the  gunboat,  close  by  us,  and  land  their  pas- 
sengers !  . 

Sunday,  June  5. — All  the  world  agog  for  some  religious 
feast.  We  dressed  the  yacht  in  her  colours,  and  all  hands 
made  holiday.  I  make  a  practice,  when  cruising,  of  dining 
ashore,  if  there  be  a  shore  to  dine  on,  of  a  Sunday,  so  as  to  give 
the  cook  and  the  steward  a  turn  of  holiday.  This  morning 
I  went  to  the  Fonda  d§l  Comercio  to  breakfast  at  teu.  Came 
on  board  about  one  and  found  Mr  Fielding  out  sketching,  so 
went  a  good  walk  into  the  lovely  country  with  Mr  Kent. 
Landing  east  of  the  town  we  followed  a  rtwd  to  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  and  had  a  pretty  view  of  the  valley  and  hills 
beyond.  Mr  Kent  caught  his  only  butterfly,  although 
these  had  been  his  first  zoological  love.  Following  the 
ridge  westward  we  came  to  the  Castle  hill,  ascending 
which  we  were  rewarded  with  a  very  lovely  panorama  of 
the  bay,  islands,  mountains  round,  villas,  nonses,  and 
gardens. 

Betuming  to  the  ship  for  a  bath  and  to  get  cool,  I  lauded 
once  more  with  both  my  colleagues  to  dine  at  the  Fonda, 
also  inviting  the  sailing-master  to  join  me.  By  the  cathedral 
we  found  a  dense  crowd,  all  with  wax  candles,  about  to  form 
a  religious  procession.  All  day  erratic  rockets  had  been  shot 
off  with  a  fizz,  one  by  one,  and  now  the  number  seemed  to  be 
on  the  increase.  Two  bands  about  the  toivn  played  some 
music  I  was  not  familiar  with.  A  loud  brass  oand  dinned 
us  with  the  Diego  hymn,  whilst  the  other,  rather  more  suB- 
dued,  and  better  balanced,  played  a  sacred  march  which  I 
much  admired,  but  of  which  no  one  could  tell  me  the  name. 
After  dinner  we  went  to  the  Castle  hill,  where  we  found  the 
Spaniards  in  full  swing.  An  abundance  of  rockets  were 
constantly  going  off,  but  not  in  bouquets,  so  that  there  was 
but  little  effect ;  large  barrels  with  tar  and  shavings  lit  up 
the  surrounding  groups.  Feebly  carried  out  illuminations, 
wandering  parties  of  dancers,  recruited  from  the  bystanders, 
executed  a  pseudo  fandango,  and  it  struck  me  that  the  world 
and  his  wife  were  enjoying  themselves  in  a  picturesque  and 
good-natured  way.  Thev  do  not  keep  these  things  up  late, 
however,  and  eleven  o  clock  saw  us  on  board  and  tho 
crowds  mostly  dispersed. 

Next  day,  Monday,  June  6th,  I  was  occupied  after  break- 
fast with  getting  our  bill  of  health  and  papers  from  the 
vice-consul,  who  would  charge  no  fees ;  and,  bidding  adieu  to 
the  officers  of  the  gunboat,  at  11.40  we  got  under  weigh, 
took  a  last  little  run  up  the  bay,  wore  round,  setting  a 
square  sail,  and  stood  for  the  passage  south  of  the  Cies 
Islands.  At  two  o'clock  we  shaped  a  course  and  hove  our 
log  overboard.  Cape  Silleyro  light-house  bearing  S.  by  E. 
about  three  miles  off.  There  was  a  light  wind  from  N.B. 
which  became  more  northerly,  and  then  veered  by  the  east,  till 
at  11.30  p.m.  we  jibed  with  the  wind  E.S.E.  off  shore.  And 
so  ended  our  stay  at  Vigo.  How  it  is  that  so  beautiful 
a  spot  is  not  a  crack  yachting  ground  and  a  haunt  of  inva- 
lids I  cannot  ima^ne.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  know 
what  the  winter  climate  may  be,  the  Spaniards  themselves 
^ving,  and  indeed  apparently  possessing,  little  satisfactory 
information. 

Chaptee  VII. — The  Passage  to  Lisbon — ^Thb  Museum. 

Tuesday,  June  7th,  at  2  a.m.,  it  fell  calm,  with  some  swell 
from  seaward,  however,  and  occasional  light  draughts  of 
air.  At  8  a.m.  we  were  struck  with  the  very  light  blue 
colour,  almost  chalky,  of  the  sea.  I  much  regret  that  I  did 
not  take  a  specimen  of  soundings,  for  though  the  depth  is 
marked  hereabout  on  the  charts  I  have,  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  is  not  so.  The  colour  of  the  wat«r  varies  very  much 
within  short  distances.  We  jogged  along  with  a  varying 
but  tolerable  breeze  from  E.S.E.,  remarking  at2  p.m.  another 
change  in  the  sea  colour  to  a  darker,  but  still  a  light  blue. 
At  noon  observation  40°  2'  N.  lat.  and  by  account  long.  9°  12' 
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W.  The  wind  now  freshened,  coming  from  N.N.E.  and  the 
sea  rose;  sighted  the  rocks  of  Burhngas  Islands  at  3.3U. 
At  8  p.m.  we  double-reefed  our  mmnsail,  reefed  standing  jib 
and  topsail,  as  it  looked  a  little  dirty  to  windward,  and  laid  the 
yacht  to  till  we  should  get  daylight  with  which  to  venture 
mto  the  Tagus.  Wednesday,  June  8,  at  daybreak,  we  stood  in 
with  a  stiff  N.E.  wind,  and  watched  the  heights  of  Ciutra  in 
the  gray  morning.  At  8  a.m.  we  were  off  Cascaes  light,  and 
sig^nalled  for  and  took  on  board  a  pompous  and  apparently 
very  ignorant  pilot,  who,  from  first  to  last,  seemed  to  make 
it  an  object  that  we  should  not  got  to  Lisbon  that  day.  Up 
stream  we  went,  soon  overtaken  by  a  strong  ebb  tide,  and 
with  a  baffling  uncertain  head  wind.  Over  the  upper  bar  of 
the  T^us  sailing  craft  can  seldom  go  with  wind  light  and 
ebb  tide,  but  we  thought  we  might  as  well  try,  a  process  by 
which  I  believe  the  Greeks  ultimately  got  to  Troy.  So  we 
tacked  about,  now  making  a  fine  reach,  and  watcned  by  all 
the  vessels  about,  now  deserted  and  carried  down  .stream. 
Ashore  were  innumerable  windmills,  which  never  apjieared 
to  want  for  more  or  less  wind !  At  laet  we  took  a  final 
shoot  up  beyond  the  worst  point,  got  above  Belem  Castle, 
and  were  boarded  by  the  health  boat.  Wondering  at  the  good 
English  of  the  oflBcer  in  charge,  I  compUmented  him,  and 
found  he  was  a  native  of  Falmouth!  No  difficulty  was 
made  as  to  jn-ati'ftw ;  I  had  to  give  a  certificate  of  non- 
communication with  strange  vessels  since  leaving  Vigo. 
There  was  still  some  fear  that  we  should  not  succeed  in 
gettmg  up  to  the  berth  wo  wanted,  opposite  Lisbon.  As  we 
approached,  sundry  boats  put  off  and  hung  on  to  us, 
containing  tradespeople  wishing  for  our  custom,  and 
interpreters  wanting  to  escort  us.  I  was  obliged  at  last, 
with  all  these  good  people  pulling  our  little  craft  hack,  to  say 
that  I  would  not  think  of  taking  up  their  valuable  time — 
would  keep  their  cards  and  call  if  I  wanted  anything — and 
cast  them  off.  The  pilot,  a  wet  blanket  all  the  way  up,  now 
wanted  us  to  anchor  a  long  way  down,  told  us  it  was  too 
shallow  where  we  wanted  to  go — ^N.B.  Large  men-of-war 
and  other  craft  were  anchored  in  the  desired  neighbour- 
hood—and stamped  and  strutted  about  the  deck  because 
we  sounded  our  way  and  kept  up  stream.  At  last  we  let  go 
our  anchor  in  nine  &thoms,  in  a  capital  clear  berth,  within 
a  five  minutes'  row  of  the  most  usual  landing-place,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  arsenal  landing-pier,  at  12.45 
p.m. ;  two  days  and  one  hour  from  Vigo,  inomaing  part  of  a 
night  lying  to,  as  became  strangers  to  the  coast. 

After  lunch  we  all  landed  m  haste,  and  sped  to  the 
consul's  for  letters,  and  upon  other  errands.  Mr  Kent  had 
a  letter  to  Professor  Barboza  du  Socage,  in  charge  of  the 
natural  history  department  of  the  museum.  So,  calling  at 
the  house  of  my  banker's  correspondent,  Mr  Wynne,  en 
route,  to  recruit  my  lean  pockets,  we  sped  to  the  professor's 
house,  and,  not  finding  him,  to  the  museum,  situated  on  the 
summits  of  one  of  the  interminable  Lisbon  hills.  Here  we 
found  the  doors  shut,  and  an  officitd  who  reminded  one  of  the 
French  saying,  "  II  ne  faut  pas  confondre  inteUigence  avoc 
un  gendarme. '  Down  to  a  medium  level  we  re-descended,  to 
the  professor's  house  once  more,  when  Madame  du  Bocage 
received  us  most  kindly,  and  made  us  await  her  husband's 
return,  which  was  not  long.  Mr  Kent  talked  over  the  objects 
and  hopes  of  our  cruise,  whilst  I  chatted  with  Madame  and 
with  a  very  intelligent  lad,  the  professor's  son.  We  left, 
after  this  short  return  to  civilisation  outside  our  own 
accomphshed — not  circle  but  triangle,  with  a  promise  to 
visit  the  museum  next  day.  Meanwhile  Mr  Fielding  had 
been  following  his  own  devices,  and  wandering  in  search  of 
subjects,  for  which,  presumably,  he  had  not  far  to  go.  Atbar 
some  iced  lemonade  at  the  cafe  close  to  the  landing  pier, 
we  went  on  board  to  dine  and  write  letters. 

Thursday,  June  9. — Up  betimes.  The  wind  was  E.,  as 
indeed  it  was  each  morning  of  our  stay  here,  veering  round 
by  S.  to  N.  about  2  p.m.,  and  blowing  freshly,  but  not  hard, 
for  several  hours  each  afternoon.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
was  the  breeze  prevalent  at  Setubal  also,  and,  indeed  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  again,  as  it  had  been,  more  or 
less,  during  our  cmise  thence.    We  lauded  and  walked  up 


to  the  musemn,  where  M.  du  Bocage,  genial,  hard-working, 
and  sympathetic,  heartily  welcomed  us,  as  did  his  clever 
assistant.  After  the  Spanish  dilatoriness  and  somewhat 
nonchalant  manner,  the  energy  of  everybody  in  this  museum 
was  most  refreshing.  How  can  one  account  for  this  great 
difference  P  Here,  in  the  natural  history  department  were 
M.  du  Bocage  and  M.  Capello,  doing  the  work  of  half-a-dozen 
English  curators,  always  t/V«  eceillis,  pleasant,  anxious  to 
help  and  to  forward  our,  especially  Mr  Kent's,  scientific  work. 

The  collection  of  birds  in  this  institution  is  remarkable, 
and  is  the  especial  pride  of  M.  du  Bocage,  and  his  able 
co;idjutor  M.  Capello. 

Lieutenant  de  Brito  Capello,  the  brother  of  the  last  naen- 
tioiied  gentleman,  and  of  Euro|)ean  fame  as  a  meteorological 
observer,  was  kind  enough  to  give  the  best  part  of  a  morning 
to  Khewiiig  me  over  the  department  devoted  to  that  science, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  my  mind  than  the 
practical  working  and  the  complete  series  of  self-registering 
instruments  under  his  charge.  The  magnetical  observatory 
especially  was  replete  with  beautiful  instruments  of  the 
most  modem  description,  and  of  the  greatest  delicacy. 
Photography  is  employed  throughout  the  department. 

Mr  Kent  found  ample  employment  in  working  at  the 
curious  sponges  in  this  museum.  One,  which  he  has  since 
named  Agkotiemti  SHuhaiinse,  very  closely  resembling  a  hat 
from  Donnybrook  fair,  had  been  declared  to  be  a  vegetable 
by  a  well-known  English  shell  collector  and  naturalist. 
Whilst  I  was  inquiring  as  to  where  I  could  borrow  a 
platinum  crucible  and  a  Bunsen's  burner  for  an  orthodox 
Ignition,  Mr  Fielding  sharply  enough  burnt  off  the  com- 
bustible portion  with  a  lucifer  match,  leaving  the  flintv 
skeleton  characteristic  of  a  sponge,  and  thus  has  the  well- 
deserved  credit  of  demonstrating  the  animal  uatore  of  a 
shocking  bad  hat. 

There  is  another  sponge  yclept  Hyaloncma,  of  which 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  collect  a  specimen,  which 
has  been  said  to  be  all  manner  of  things,  and  a  bone  of  con- 
tention which  one  of  our  kind  friends  (I  must  not  tell  tale» 
out  of  school  by  naming  him)  irreverently  called  a  otiwe- 
rahU  bete.  But  I  get  long-winded  when  upon  the  merits  of 
these  sprightly  organisms.  Let  me  add  that  we  revelled 
amongst  stuffed  sharks  and  pickled  flying  fish,  &c.,  till  we 
dared  no  longer  trespass  upon  the  valuable  time  of  our 
friends. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  yachtsmen  and  dredgers  to  emulate 
Murray's  Handbooks.  When  not  cruising  or  dredging,  so 
much  of  the  time  is  occupied  with  examination  of  captured 
material  on  board,  or  with  ship's  business  ashore,  and  other 
en'ands  connected  with  our  special  pursuits,  that  few  travel- 
lers see  less  of  the  people  and  country. 

I  may  refer  to  the  public  gardens,  the  sub-tropical  and 
luxuriant  character  of  the  vegetation,  the  parched  and  barren 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  the  innumerable 
windmills,  the  old  gate  and  fountains,  with  a  crowd  of  Gal- 
legos  and  their  burthens  of  (ujua  fria,  the  primitive  bul- 
lock carts,  and  not  least  the  energy  of  the  Portuguese,  so 
refreshing  to  any  one  recently  arrived  from  Spain — united 
however,  to  far  less  courtesy  and  respect  than  is  shown  by 
that  race,  which  seems  from  highest  to  Iqwest  to  consist  of 
gentlemen — often,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  disguise. 

M.  du  Bocage  did  me  the  honour  to  bring  his  son  on 
board  the  Norna  next  day,  and  lunched  with  us,  and  we 
finally  made  arrangements  relative  to  our  coming  work  near 
Setubal.  He  kinfly,  being  the  fioyal  Superintendent  of 
Fisheries — or  an  equivalent  title — wrote  to  bespeak  every 
assistance  for  us  from  the  authorities,  and  promised  to  join 
us  there  himself. 

On  Saturday,  June  11,  we  were  ready  for  a  start,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  did  not  get  a  wind  till  midday.  Meantime 
an  American  man-of-war  steamed  to  her  anchorage  and 
banged  away  a  salute.  At  slack  tide,  12.45,  we  weighed 
anchor  and  dropped  down  the  Tagus,  under  the  huge  hull  t^ 
the  American,  whose  crew  looked  down  with  condescending 
amusement  upon  our  white  Uttle  decks.  I  confess  to  a  very 
strong  partiality  for  Lisbon,  its  climate,  even  its  church 
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bells — one  set  of  which  pealed  sweetly  and  correctly  a  very 
pretty  air,  by  clockwork,  I  imagine.  Crossing  the  bar  at 
:t.lo  with  a  N.N.W.  wind,  we  trotted  away  with  squaresail 
set,  gradually  dropping  the  heights  of  Cfintra.  The  coast 
of  the  bay  from  tne  'uigus  to  near  Cape  Espichel  is  a  vast 
sandy  barren.  The  wind  freshened,  and  we  soon  came  within 
gazing  distance  of  th^t  bold  promontory,  remarkable  both 
geologically  and  for .  its  grim  limestone  cliffs  and  caverns. 
Bound  we  went,  making  our  first  distant  acquaintance  with 
the  coast,  with  which  we  were  so  soon  to  be  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  On  we  sped,  in  a  hurry  to  save  our  tide,  into 
Setnbal  harbour  ana  river.  Of  course,  the  old  story,  we 
were  deserted  by  our  wind  close  to  our  destination,  and 
crept  in,  as  the  dusk  came  on,  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
However,  we  managed,  at  7.50,  to  come  to  an  anchor  near 
gome  Norwegian  and  Dutch  craft,  to  my  relief,  as  we  were 
pilotless,  and  I  was  not  anxious  to  drift  about  a  strange 
river  after  nightfall.  Immediately  we  were  boarded  by  very 
civil  authorities,  and  by  a  son  of  our  vice-consul,  as  also 
by  a  relation  of  M.  du  Bocage,  welcomed  by  all,  but  told 
they  knew  us  for  strangers  to  the  port,  because  we  did  not 
stop  at  a  particular  anchorage  till  we  got  pratique — a  for- 
mality of  which  I  certainly  knew  nothing. 

Chaptbb  Vlil. — Sbtubaii — Capb  Espichei. — Cezimbka — 
Portuguese  Bull  Fight. 

Next  morning  Professor  du  Bocage  paid  us  an  early  visit, 
and  subsequently  I  went  ashore  to  meet  him  at  the  bureau  of 
the  fi.shery  authorities,  where  we  had  a  grand  council  of  war. 
There  was  present  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  fishing 
skippers.  We  found  that  we  should  have  to  dredge  in  great 
depths — over  600  fathoms.  So  we  attempted  to  hire  suffi- 
cient ground  tackle  from  the  fisherinen.  This  they  would 
not  provide  us  with,  saying  they  themselves  could  do  no 
work  in  its  absence.  Of  course  they  wanted  to  be  engaged 
themselves,  and  to  this,  rather  than  compromise  our  success, 
we  acceded.  I  finally  made  a  bargain  that  we  should  have 
the  services  of  a  large  boat  with  twelve  to  fourteen  hands. 
They  were  to  go  out  in  the  early  hours  and  keep  the  sea  if 
the  weather  should  hold  fine,  and  we  should  cruize  back- 
ward and  forwards  between  the  native  boat  and  the  land, 
their  skipper  remaining  on  board  with  us. 

We  could  not  induce  M.  du  Bocage  to  accept  the  yacht's 
hospitality,  but,  after  making  us  acquainted  with  the 
officials,  including  a  courteous  gentleman,  a  relative  of  his 
own,  he  returned  to  Lisbon  alone. 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  Mr  Fielding  had  betaken 
himiielf  to  the  interior  of  -the  country,  where  he  made  some 
charming  studies,  and  nearly  got  a  sun-stroke.  « 

This  being  the  date  of  some  r^igious  festival  we  were 
edified  by  bonfires  and  independent  rocket  firing  at  night. 
It  seemed  to  me,  both  here  and  in  Vigo,  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  powder  was  burnt  to  very  little  effect.  Bouquets  of 
rockets  and  organised  squibbing  never  came  off,  and  single 
fizzes  in  however  great  profusion  go  for  very  little. 

Barly  in  the  morning  the  native  boat  went  out  to  the 
fishing  ground,  and  at  5.30  a.m.  we  got  up  anchor,  deluded ' 
by  passing  airs.  But  the  breeze  that  took  our  Portuguese 
friends  out  had  fallen,  and  we  were  all  but  helpless.  Finally 
we  towed  the  yacht  till  the  tide  turned  against  us,  and  then 
anchored  in  despair  at  eight,  and  went  ashore  in  a  boat, 
collecting,  till  ten,  when  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  W.  by  S., 
and  we  beat  out  valiantly  against  a  strong  tide.  The  breeze 
freshened  as  the  day  sped,  and  we  made  longish  tacks  in 
the  direction  of  Cape  Espichel,  looking  out  for  our  boat. 
Aft-er  lunch  we  espied  a  large  schooner  yacht  coming  up 
from  the  southward,  and  put  ourselves  in  her  way.  She 
proved  to  be  the  Enchantress,  the  property  of  Miss  Ingram, 
of  Torquay,  on  her  way  homeward  from  the  Mediterranean. 
We  told  them  of  letters  awaiting  them  at  Lisbon.  The 
wind  had  now  freshened  considerably,  and,  after  scanning 
the  sea  for  our  boat,  we  stood  in  towards  a  bay  between 
Cezirabra  and  Cape  Espichel,  when  the  Portuguese  skipper 
espied  the  craft  in  a  cove  close  to  a  rock,  which  forms  almost 
the  only  practicable  landii^-place  for  some  miles  in  rough 


weather,  and  we  saw  that  the  crew  had  set  up  a  sail  ashore 
by  way  of  tent.  We  hoisted  our  ensign  as  a  sign  to  them,  but 
they  miled  to  put  oft.  Subsequently  it  appeared  that  there 
was  too  much  sea  outside  the  cape  to  fish,  so  they  had  run 
in  and  made  themselves  comfortable  for  the  night.  We 
did  the  same  thing  so  far  as  anchoring  went,  spending  the 
evening  in  sorting  our  day's  treasures.  We  had  captured  a 
sea  hare  several  miles  out,  and  some  curious  little  animals, 
,  larvaa,  which  progressed  through  the  water  with  an  append- 
age like  an  inverted  X.  On  shore,  crabs,  isopods  (under  the 
stones),  octopus,  a  lively  little"  skate,  and  various  other 
matters  became  our  prey.  The  most  curious  prize  we  caught 
drifting  by  the  yacht — small  spawn,  the  anterior  portion 
filled  with  ova,  another  portion  with  spermatozoids,  and 
easily  ruptured,  the  whole  swimming  by  means  of  a  tadpole'' 
like  tail.    We  noticed  plenty  of  fiying  fish. 

Early  next  morning  the  native  boat  went  out,  and  we 
followed,  the  native  skipper  pointing  out  the  ground,  or 
rather  water,  where  the  Portuguese  should  commence 
operations ;  and  *I  may  here  mention  that  the  soundings 
suddenly  increased  from  a  moderate  depth  to  (500,  700,  and 
800  fathoms ;  this  is  the  favourite  shark  ground  of  these 
parts,  producing  also  the  curious  anchoring  'sponjjes  and 
other  rare  organisms,  so  many  of  which  Mr  Kent  will  have 
described  in  the  report  we  have  made  to  the  Royal  Society. 

They  hove  the  tackle  overboard  by  the  followmg  bearings, 
viz.,  nine  miles  out  from  Cape  Espichel,  a  wood  and  dark 
headland  N.E.  by  N.,  and  a  large  building,  a  hand's-breadth 
E.  of  Cezimbra,  bearing  N.E.  f  E. 

The  natives  fish  with  long  lines,  having  shark  hooks 
radiating  at  intervals.  Not  only  do  these  oateh  sharks,  but 
those  dragging  along  the  bottom  fetch  up  corals,  sponges, 
and  other  such  things.  We  gave  them  a  dredge  of  our  own 
to  work  with.  The  first  haul  in  was  not  prolific.  The  sea 
was  somewhat  high,  rendering  it  a  roughish  job  to  board 
them  with  a  boat.  In  the  afternoon  we  left  them.  No  great 
luck  had  attended  them,  but  some  of  the  mud  from  the 
dredges  in  600  and  700  fathoms  subsequently  proved  to  con- 
tain most  interesting  foram'mlfera,  some  rare.  We  gave 
them  a  stronger  rope  to  manage  our  dredge  with  and  another 
dredge,  told  them  to  beach  their  boat,  and  next  morning  to 
set  to  again.  We  ran  back  to  Setubal,  with  a  stiff  breeze, 
taking  successful  dredges  in  the  bay  we  anchored  in  the 
night  before,  and  in  Setubal  roadstead  also. 

Next  day  we  again  went  out  to  our  boat,  and  anchored  at 
night  in  Cezimbra  Bay,  taking  their  spoils  from  them.  And 
such  was  the  life  we  spent  for  some  time.  One  day,  the 
sea  beautifully  calm,  we  took  the  gig  and  landed  in  a  lime- 
stone cavern,  Mr  Fielding  and  Mr  Kent  collecting  sponges 
in  profusion,  some  new,  many  rare,  whilst  I  kept  in  charge 
of  the  boat,  shooting  with  indifferent  success  at  rock  pigeons 
and  sea  gulls.  .  But  we  had  to  pick  them  off  in  some  ten 
minutes — the  gentlemen,  not  the  gulls — an  ominous  swell 
coming  rolling  up  gently  against  the  rocks.  We  tried  to 
land  in  another  spot,  but  yacht  sailors  are  not  sufficiently  well 
disciplined  to  obey  orders  promptly  in  a  lx>at,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  risk  staving  ours  in.  So  we  beat  a  retreat  to  the  yacht. 
The  caverns  about  here  are  so  well  worth  a  visit  that  I 
much  recommend  taking  a  strong  rough  boat  and  life  belts, 
and  making  a  regular  exploration,  with  hammers,  chisels, 
putty  knives  and  trowels. 

We  had  one  das  a  beautiful  ramble  about  Cezimbra, 
leaving  the  yacht  s  men  to  dredge  for  us  during  our 
scramble.  The  scenery  here  is  very  fine,  the  hills  almost 
worthy  to  be  called  mountains.  Near  the  shore  the  lime- 
stone rocks  are  worn  into  innumerable  "  pot  holes,"  delight- 
ful to  a  geologist.  Round  Cafie  Espichel  the  cliffs  are 
furrowed,  much  more  boldly  than  the  soft  chalk  cliffs  of 
our  English  Channel,  and  the  sea  mshes  into  caverns  with 
explosive  crash,  and  up  fissures  and  furrows  to  great  heights, 
falling  back  in  fine  cascades.    A  nice  coast  to  land  on  ! 

The  Vice-Consul  at  Setubal  showed  us  every  attention, 
and  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  members  of  the  firm 
of  Torlades  O'Neil,  near  the  country  house  of  one  of  whom 
are  sub-cetaceous  strata  containing  a  profusion  of  sharks' 
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teeth.  One  long  afternoon,  by-the-bye,  waa  spent  in  skinning 

rimens  brought  to  ns  by  our  natives.  The  abominable 
p  scales  of  the  Ela*ttU)hranclui  make  skinning  no  joke 
to  the  operator !  Then  we  dredged  and  cruised  in  the  river 
Sado  with  great  success.  In  fact,  with  all  its  hard  work,  is 
there  to  be  found  a  more  enjoyable  life  than  this  union  of 
cruising  and  science,  with  fine  scenery,  new  and  interest- 
ing animals,  glorious  weather  P  I  find  an  entry  in  the  log 
to  the  effect  that  on  Friday,  June  24th,  we  "  saw  some 
clouds " ! !  On  that  day  we  hauled  alongside  a  wall,  and 
scrubbed  the  ship's  bottom  at  low  tide  for  a  couple  of  days, 
laying  on  a  coat  of  black  paint.  This  was  holiday  time,  and 
Mr  Melding  and  myself  were  taken  into  tow  by  our  kind 
friends,  and  saw  a  little  of  the  society  of  Sotubaf,  finding'  it 
unpretentious,  kindly,  and  genial.  Indeed,  the  more  I  saw 
of  the  Portuguese  the  more  I  was  prepossessed  in  their 
favour.  There  is  a  good  deal,  however,  of  Irish,  Norwegian, 
and  other  blood,  in  Setnbal,  which  may  have  some  effect 
upon  the  characters  of  the  families  in  whiqji  it  occurs. 

Setubal,  stupidly  rendered  St.  Ubes  in  some  charts,  in 
spite  of  Prote.stant  objections  to  the  manufacture  of 
fresh  saints,,was  described  in  an  old  book  lent  to  me  by  the 
Vice-Consul,  as  the  ancient  Roman  town  of  Caetum  Tuualis. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  Sado,  protected  by  a  spit  of  sand, 
forms  a  harbour  and  roadstead  as  snug  as  could  be,  with 
ample  room  for  any  number  of  ships.  With  every  advan- 
tage in  a  military  point  of  view,  easily  to  be  protected  by 
modernising  the  tumble-down  fort  of  Outao  at  the  entrance, 
and  building  one  upon  the  sand-spit  I  have  mentioned — it 
should  form  a  most  important  naval  and  military  station, 
and  I  am  dumbfoundered  at  the  neglect  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities  in  not  making  the  most  of  such  natural  facilities. 
It  is  only  about  twenty  miles  by  rail  from  Lisbon;  protected 
by  high  ranges  of  heathery  hills  from  the  north  and  east,  it 
boasts  of  a  wonderfully  warm  and  dry  winter  climate,  which 
I  am  sure  will  some  (my  be  appreciated  by  invalids.  Were 
a  good  hotel  built,  clear  of  the  smelly  town,  and  a  fashion- 
able doctor  to  "  write  it  up,"  it  would  be  the  saving  of  many 
lives.  There  is  plenty  of  building  stone,  cement  stone,  and 
cheap  land  to  be  had ;  and  a  French  cook,  German  waiters, 
and  English  housemaids,  would  introduce  some  ideas  new 
in  those  parts. 

On  the  sand-spit  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  called  Troia, 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  the  date  of  which  I  could  not 
ascertain.  The  last  shaking  Setubal  got  was,  according  to 
Mr  Broughton,  the  vice-consul,  in  1858,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  much  mischief. 

One  day  all  the  Setubalese  were  in  a  state  of  excitement 
on  account  of  a  promised  bull-fight !  Now  the  Portuguese 
set  their  faces  against  the  amiable  Spanish  custom  of 
Jdlling  a  certain  percentage  of  sorry  hacks  and  a  man  or 
two,  so  they  cover  the  long  horns  of  the  bulls  with  padding 
and  leather,  so  as  to  reduce  the  risks  principally  to  particu- 
larly hard  knocks  and  punches.  As  I  have  seen  the  real 
bull  fighting  often  enough  in  Cuba,  I  shonld  not  have  gone 
to  so  sickening  an  exhibition,  but,  hearing  about  the  padding 
I  took  a  box  in  hopes  of  seeing  good  horsemanship  and 
clever  dodgings  without  having  it  on  my  soul  to  have  paid 
for  a  very  possible  loss  of  hnman  life ! 

I  need  not  describe  the  arena,  nor  the  chaffing  populace, 
nor  the  execrable  bands;  but  I  must  mention  the  chief 
points  of  difference  from  Spanish  figkts.  The  picadores, 
the  chulos  with  bandilleros,  the  sticking  of  points  into 
the  bulls  to  aggravate  them,  are  all  Spanish,  as  were 
some  of  the  feats,  such  as  waiting  for  the  bull  in  a 
chair,  and  letting  him  toss  chw-  instead  of  chulo. 

Besides  these,  there  were  a  number  of  men,  chiefly  negroes, 
who,  without  cloaks  or  weapons,  allowed  the  bulls  to  run 
over  them,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  as  the  animal  came  on ; 
and  such  very  rough  play  finishing  by  one  of  their  number 
standing  with  open  arms,  receiving  the  charge  of  the  bull, 
and  clinging  to  the  animal's  head  by  the  horns,  whilst  the 
rest  shoved  and  lugged,  and  finally  generally  capsized  the 
beast.  In  this  work,  the  knocks  and  whacks,  and  stamps, 
and  punching  of  backs,  was  something  awfuL    One  man,  I 


thought,  was  killed  outright,  his  bull  trampling  and  batting 
him  deliberately  almost  to  a  jelly.  He  ^was  carried  away 
with  blood  flowing  copiously  from  his  mouth,  and  his  chest 
seemed  battered  in.  But  at  the  close  of  the  fighting,  he  wa« 
able  to  hobble  into  the  ring,  with  his  head  bandaged,  and 
looking  as  sore  aa  a  nigger  weU  could  look,  so  I  suppose  he 

fot  over  his  rough  treatment.    But  the  thuds  of  Sayers  and 
[eenati  must  have  been  mere  fly-flips  to  the  bull's  leather- 
covered  horns,  as  the  man  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

The  fate  of  each  bull  is  pleaaanter  than  in  Spain,  for  when 
he  has  been  teased  enough  they  let  in  a  number  of  cows, 
whose  bells  recall  the  mountain  pastures,  and,  surrounded 
by  these  amiable  ladies,  Mr  Bull  most  meekly  walks  out  of 
the  arena,  by  the  gate  at  which  he  made  his  more  or  less 
fierce  entrance. 

I  confess  I  several  times  wished  myself  back  amongst  my 
zoophytes  and  other  such  friends.  Even  with  padded  norns, 
a  bull-fight  is  not  a  nice  sight.  The  morning  I  had  si)ent 
at  Mr  Torlades  O'Neil's  country  house,  and  in  picking  sharks' 
teeth  out  of  his  territory,  and  also  the  pleasant  evening  fol- 
lowing the  bull-fight,  spent  amongst  amiable  people  bent  on 
making  life  pleasant  to  one,  were  far  more  delectable  phases 
of  Portuguese  existence.  What  a  charming  walk  we  had 
through  lanes  cool  with  the  night  wind,  with  the  bright 
stars  up  aloft,  back  to  Setubal  and  the  yacht ! 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  Setubal,  besides  its  passive 
neglect  by  the  Government,  is  that  it  is  snubbed  by  being 
on  different  terms  as  a  port  from  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  It  is 
subject  to  most  vexatious  custom-house  disabilities.  Not 
more  than  five  litres  of  brandy  can  be  landed,  duty  or  no 
duty,  and  the  other-mentioned  ports  have  a  practical  mono- 
poly of  Manchester  goods  and  other  valuable  cargoes.  All 
this  information  is  second-band,  but  I  found  the  Setubalese 
unanimous. 

Mr  Kent  left  us  on  June  22nd,  his  leave  running  short. 

The  time  now  came  when  we  had  to  leave  this  charming 
cruising  ground  for  our  return  to  the  foggy,  dank  Chanael, 
and  chilly  England.  By-the-bye,  they  had  been  having  tre- 
mendously hot  weather  all  this  whUe  at  home !  In  Portugal 
the  summer  winds  are  generally  from  the  north,  calm  or 
light  from  E.  in  the  mornings ;  the  breeze  rose  or  veered  to 
N.  in  the  afternoon,  and  fresnened  every  evening  and  night, 
to  subside  once  more  in  the  small  hours. 

On  Monday,  June  27,  we  got  under  weigh  at  11.30  a.m. 
for  our  return  voyage.  Oft  Cezimbra  at  3.30,  and  near  Cape 
Espichel  at  eight,  when  we  stood  off  with  a  fresh  N.N.  W. 
wind  to  get  an  offing,  heaving  the  log  overboard.  Next 
morning  tacked  and  set  squaresail,  and  jogged  on  slowly  all 
day ;  at  nij^ht  saw  the  hghts  on  BerUngas  Island,  wind  S.W. 
with  a  moderate  swell  and  clouds  about  the  horizon,  and  a  few 
overhead,  for  a  wonder.  We  got  becalmed  all  night,  and 
next  day  saw  Cape  Montego  at  twelve,  and  scarcely  eot  on 
at  all  that  day  and  night.  On  Thursday  morning,  early,  got 
a  slight  draught.  Bemarkable  patches  of  spawn  in  the  sea, 
in  great  numbers.  At  11  a.m.  we  were  off  Oporto,  and  at 
five  the  wind  freshened  from  N.N.W. ;  we  lowered  foresail, 
bore  to,  and  at  6  p.m.  got  in  flying  jib-boom,  put  two  reefs 
in  mainsail,  and  one  in  standing  jib  and  staysail.  Searising 
fast  and  heavy  about  midnight.  The  phosphorescence  was 
remarkably  brilliant,  and  the  sky  cloudless.  We  stood  off 
all  night  with  the  wind  a  little  E.  of  N.,  and  at  four  o'clock 
tacked  again,  finding  ourselves  abreast  of  the  Minho  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  the  wind  moderated,  but  rose  rapidly  in 
the  afternoon,  and  being  off  Vigo  Bay  we  determined  to  go 
in  and  see  our  old  cruising  ground  once  more.  So,  with  a 
short  tack  out,  and  a  long  board  in,  we  spun  merrily  up  to 
near  our  former  anchorage,  when  we  let  go  our  largest 
anchor  at  8  p.m. 

All  next  day  the  "  whistling  north  wind"  of  the  Spaniards 
prevailed,  and  towards  evening  many  of  the  craft  we  had 
left  astern  of  us  during  our  beat  came  in,  and  I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  vanity  at  the  prowess  of  my  Uttle  craft  in  showing 
her  heels  to  so  many  big  ones,  though  only  traders,  in  a  sea. 
Of  course  we  called  on  our  consul,  who  laughed  at  our  being 
out  in  such  a  gay  breeze,  and  said  how  the  water  must  h^ ve 
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drenched  us.  But  we  had  scarcely  shipped  any  aft,  thoueh 
the  fore-hatch  had  to  be  kept  closed.  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  consul's  horror  of  water,  and  saying  that  if 
my  folks  had  ever  been  much  afraid  of  a  sprinkling,  we 
should  never  hare  conquered  Normandy  and  then  England. 

The  proper  course  for  sailing  cinft  bound  north  during  the 
prevalence  of  these  winds,  is  to  reach  out  a  degree  or  more 
to  sea,  when  the  narrow  cuiTent  of  air  along  the  coast  often 
gives  place  to  a  fair  wind.  But  my  sailing-master,  never 
fond  of  being  far  out  to  sea,  did  not  like  this  course,  so  I 
gave  way,  against  my  own  judgment,  both  on  our  beat  to 
Vigo  and  our  subsequent  voyage  home. 

For  a  wonder,  on  Sunday  we  were  treated  to  clouds  and 
damp  air,  and  every  one  we  met  was  in  hopes  of  rain. 
Spain  had  been  four  months  without  rain ;  and  a  Frenchman, 
wnom  we  met  at  the  Fonda  del  Commercio,  at  the  tahh 
d'hote  dinner,  told  us  that  numbers  of  cattle  had  been  killed 
in  the  South  of  Prance  to  save  the  expense  of  buying  fodder. 
In  parts  of  Spain  the  crops  were  utterly  lost. 

Chapter  X. — Voyaok  from  Vigo  to  Gosport— Farewijll. 

The  next  morning,  Monday,  July  4,  at  5  a.m.,  we  got 
under  weigh  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  in  Spain,  and 
stood  out  with  a  strong  north  wind,  which  moderated  as 
we  got  outside.  The  weather  was  hazy,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  coming  rain.  All  that  day  was  a  dead  beat ;  at 
7.45  p.m.  the  light  on  Cape  Finisterre  bore  N.  by  E.  Bad 
luck  attended  us,  and  the  next  morning  we  found  we  still 
reached  inside  of  Cape  Finisterre ;  in  the  evening  the 
Sa<arga  Islands  bore  S.S.W.  li  miles. 

July  6th.^The  wind  had  moderated  the  previous  day,  and 
we  were  nearly  becalmed.  July  7th. — Baffling  airs,  long 
deep  swell,  motionless  clouds,  and  a  sense  of  opfjression. 
Lat.  at  noon,  44°  34'  N.,  long.  9°  40'  W.  I  was  now  in  hopes 
that  on  approaching  the  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  these 
tedious  calms  would  give  way  to  the  prevailing  west  wind 
of  that  latitude;  and,  to  our  delight,  on  Friday.  July  8th, 
we  got  a  light  but  favouring  breeze  from  W.N.W.  We  set 
squaresnil  at  8  a.m.,  and  at  11  the  steamer  Eva  passed  us, 
bound  S. ;  at  noon  the  ship's  place  waa  45°'2'  N.,  and  9°  4'  W. 
Occasional  drizzle,  but  the  squaresail  stood,  so  luck  had 
come  again.  All  Saturday  we  spun  off  the  shortening  knots, 
coming  up  gradually  with  a  large  fast  yawl,  whether  a  yacht 
or  a  clipper  fisherman  we  could  not  make  out.  Plying  fish 
disported  themselves  for  our  amusement,  and  we  saw  a  vast 
number  of  porpoises,  on  one  occasion,  making  a  very  un- 
usual disturbance  in  the  water.  About  this  time  we  saw  a 
horrid  beast  of  a  shark,  and  noticed  a  dead  porpoise.  Have 
this  shark,  the  dead  mammal,  and  the  disturbed  way  of  act- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  other  porpoises  any  connection  ? 

Sunday  we  had  more  wind,  or  rather  calm,  till  10.30  a.m.. 


and  a  long  rolling  swell,  and  then  a  S.W.  wind,  changing  to 
S.E.  in  the  afternoon ;  so  the  belt  of  west  wind  prevalent  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay  had  not  failed  us.  We  spoke  the  steamer 
London,  of  London,  at  3  p.m.,  and  they  told  us  Ushantbore 
E.N.E.  forty  miles.  As  we  neaped  it,  all  hands  were  on  the  utii 
iiive  to  verify  the  lights.  Lots  of  porpoises.  At  night, 
abi-east  of  Ushani,  we  were  headed  off  by  the  wind,  with  some 
.short  nasty  sea.  All  Monday  we  beat  for  it  like  Trojans,  and 
mjule  the  Start  light  about  11  p.m.,  and  soon  bore  away  under 
the  lee  of  the  English  side  of  the  Channel,  settmg  the 
square.sail  for  the  last  time  this  voyage. 

Tuesday  morning,  July  12,  we  nearly  got  becalmed,  but 
by  breakfast  time  began  once  more  to  spin.  Away  we  went, 
past  Durlstone  Head, and  were  abreast  of  Old  Harry,  at  12.30. 
We  came  up  to  the  Needles  merrily,  showed  our  signal  letters 
to  the  station  at  Yarmouth,  sent  ashore  for  letters  at  Cowes, 
stood  away,  signalled  the  E.V.Y.C.  at  Hyde,  and  dropped 
anchor  off  Nicholson's  yard,  at  Gosport,  at  4  p.m.  At  night 
we  finished  up  with  a  meteor,  al  10  p.m.,  arching  over  from 
N.E.  to  N.W.,  and  leaving  a  brilliant  track  of  light. 

And  now  that  my  long  yam  is  at  length  spun,  I  will  con- 
clude with  one  or  two  remarks  as  to  yachts  and  yachting. 
Of  large  craft  I  have  nothing  to  say  ;  but  even  m  a  small 
one  like  the  dear  old  Noma  it  would  be  practicable  to  make 
better  sea-going  arrangements.  The  galley  should  be  parti- 
tioned off;  the  forecastle  should  have  a  topgallant  deck  over 
it,  but  open  to  the  crew's  quarters  below,  so  as  to  give  much 
more  air  without  increasing  the  available  space  taken  up. 
The  boats,  or  at  least  the  larger  one,  should  stow  amidships, 
between  the  flaps  of  the  main  skylight,  so  as'  to  have  a  clear 
deck  for  working.  The  jib-boom  shoidd  cock  up  a  little, 
more  like  that  of  a  trading  craft,  without  overdoing  it ; 
above  all,  do  not  have  a  crew  exclusively  of  yachtsmen,  nor 
all  from  one  place.  If  yourself  the  navigator,  let  the  sailing 
master  know  that  you  order  and  he  executes.  If  not  a  navi- 
gator, let  him  have  sole  control,  but  whatever  you  arrange 
stick  to  it ;  and  if  he  does  not  like  the  berth  with  the  conditions 
you  offer  him,  he  should  leave  it  alone.  Never  allow  him  to 
ship  son  or  cousin  or  nephew ;  see  each  hand  yourself  on 
his  engagement,  and  having  written  down  the  exact  terms 
of  engagement,  read  them  to  him.  Especially  provide  for 
all  contingencies  as  regards  the  outfit  of  the  hanas,  and  the 
terms  upon  which  they  may  become  their  property.  Do  all 
thid,  and  much  more.  Have  an  iron  yacht,  for  she  will  not 
leak  and  want  caulking  after  every  few  breezes,  and  your 
passion  for  yachting  will,  if  you  are  half  a  man,  increase 
year  by  year,  and  your  disgust  at  the  greal;  bulk  of  yachts' 
sailors  will  almost  keep  pace  with  your  increased  pleasure 
in  the  life  you  lc:id  afloat. 

Wishing  all  my  readers  may  revel  in  xnrmt  n  xv/utrao  cni- 
fitiut  yiXcLt/jM,  and  breezes  two  points  free,  I  bid  them  fare- 
well. , 
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AT  HOME  AMOKO  TEE  EOSEEEKO  DTOIAKS. 

Bv  Dr.  R.  brown,  F.R.G.S.,  4a 

And,  yet  more  pleased,  have  from  your  lips 
Gathered  this  fair  report  of  them  who  dwell 
In  this  retirement. — Woboswosis. 

I  PASSED  a  good  portion,  of  the  last  spring  of  my  life  in 
North- West  America,  in  apostof  the  Hadson's  Bay  Company, 
named,  in  honour  of  the  famous  founder  of  that  corporation 
of  fur  traders.  Fort  Bupert.    It  was  a  neat,  picketed  and 
bastioned  wooden  stronghold,  inside  of  which  were  the 
house  of  the  officer  in  charge,  the  houses. of  the  men,  a 
garden,  storehouses  for  the  furs,  and  the  usual  paraphernalia 
of  an  Lidian  trading  post.    My  worthy  friend  t'he  officer  in 
charge  and  I  used  to  have  many  discussions  about  savage 
life  and  ways,  such  as  usually  happen  when  two  old  North- 
West  travellers  meet  together  in  a  place  where  the  nights  are 
decidedly  too  long  forthe  rather  limitedamountof  amusements 
available  to  spin  them  out.     I  suspect  that  there  wore  very 
few  points  on  which  we  entirely  agreed,  possibly  from  the 
same  reason  that  the  knights  looked  upon  the  smeld  as  dif- 
ferent^we  viewed  the  question  from  different  sides.    He 
was  veiy  learned  regardir^  the  customs  of  the  extreme  north 
tribes  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  (it  was  "  Russian  America " 
then),  {^mong  whom  he  had  lived  and  traded  for  several 
years,  while  my  knowledge,  much  more  limited  in  many 
particulars,  lay  more  among  the  southern  tribes,  and  gene- 
rally over  the  interior  of  the  mainland.    On  one  point,  now- 
ever,  we  were  quite  agreed,  and  that  was  that  if  there  is  one 
trait  which  distinguishes  the  genus  Homo  flrom  the  genus 
Simia  more  than  another,  it  is  that  universal  desire  preva- 
lent amongst  mankind  to  improve  iivon  nature ;  and  the  ruder 
the  people  the  more  does  this  inherent  vanity  come  out. 
Tastes  differ  in  this  respect.    One  class  of  people  thrust 
feathers,  shells,  bones,  or  gold  rings  through  tne  septum  of 
the  nose,  and  English  belles  and  Spanish  seamen  through 
the  ears.    Another  pull  their  slit  ears  in  long  nooses  to 
the  shoulder,  and  their  antipodes  compress  the  feet  to  the 
smallest  proportion  compatible  with  pedal  existence.     Hy- 
cUihs  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  Botocados  of  South 
America  "  ornament  " — the  one  the  women,  the  other  the 
lords  of  creation^with  canoe-shaped  plugs  in  their  lower 
lip ;  and  vanity  is  not  even  frozen  out  among  the  Eskimo  of 
Hudson's  Strait,  who  fix  the  blue  lapis  lazuli  labrets  in  their 
squat  countenances.     But  some  carry  this  joke  a  little 
further,  and,  not  being  altogether  satisfied  with  their  dolicho- 
cephalic heads,  have  altered  them  !    A  vast  portion  used  to 
flatten  them  behind,  another  squeezed  them  down  from 
above,  while  a  third,  by  way  of  variety,  look  upon  a  flattened 
forehead  as  the  acme  of  all  gentility;   and  still,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  tor  many  a  league  a  right- 
angled  fecial  angle  is  a  reproach  to  the  possessor  thereof. 
"  Oh !  you  slave,"  I  heard  one  little  boy  shouting  to  another 
in  a  Cowichan  village,  "  \jonr  mother  was  too  laay  to  flatten 
your  liead .'"    And  under  this  pungent  sarcasm  the  small 
aborigine  retires  to  brood  in  sorrow  over  his  wrongs ;  but  if 
he  only  goes  a  few  hundred  miles  away  from  home  he  will 
find  that  fashion  is  very  local,  and  his  untortured  head  will 
be  quite  the  mode,  for  the  Chemseans  of  Fort  Simpson — 
who  only  improve  upon  nature  by  pushing  a  tube  through 
the  under  lip  (like  a  spout  from  a  copper  kettle !) — look  with 
contempt  upon  the  flat  brows  of  the  South,  and  apply  to 


them  the  name  of  "  dough  heads."  For  some  years  past 
we  have  been  hearing  of  a  people  who,  not  content  with  any 
of  the  milder  modes  of  torturing  the  skidl,  had  carried  their 
notions  of  female  beauty  to  such  a  length  that  they  had  got 
the  skulls  of  their  women  tapered  up  in  a  sugar-loaf  form, 
until  at  last  the  brain  case  had  become  the  "  iioUow  cone  " 
of  the  geometrician.  Subsequently  Commander  Mayne, 
R.N.,  figui-ed,  in  his  "  Four  Years  in  British  Columbia,"  one 
of  these  beauties  which  he  had  seen,  and  six  years  afterwards 
the  ladies  who  emollify  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London 
with  their  presence  were  shocked  to  see  on  the  teble,  besides 
many  of  almost  equal  ghastliness,  the  skull  of  this  identical 
woman,  brought  home  Dy  the  writer  of  this  paper. 

The  s<ipa)is  were,  however,  in  their  element  in  watching 
the  "  point "  of  this  strange  specimen  of  human  vanity,  and 
after  the  first  symptoms  of  "  how  shocking !"  had  passed  off, 
some  g^im  jokes  were  perpetrated  about  this  being  the  pri- 
mordial chlgnoH,  only — for  savage  fashions  are  conservative 
— this  chignon  does  not  change  at  the  caprices  of  Le  FnWi ! 
The  people  who  adopt  this  strange  distortion  of  the  head 
are  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  &r-oS  Sounds  of 
Koskeemo  and  Quatseeno,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island ;  and  as  these  people  are  almost  unknown  even 
in  the  colony,  and,  independent  of  the  carious  custom  re- 
ferred to,  are  about  the  most  primitive  of  all  the  Indian 
races  now  lingering  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  an  acoonnt 
of  a  visit  which  the  writer  made  to  them  has  been  judged 
not  to  be  without  interest,  and,  so  &ur  as  the  limits  of  tnis 
paper  will  allow  of,  he  proposes  to  shortly  recapitulate  the 
principal  incidents  of  that  journey,  and  the  characteristics  of 
this  strange  people. 

Koskeemo  Sound  is,  even  to  the  dwellers  in  Victoria, 
Vancouver  Island,  a  far-off  place,  and  most  of  the  people 
there  never  heard  of  it,  for  the  Indians  do  not  visit  the 
town,  which  is  more  than  250  miles  seaward  from  their 
home ;  and  between  them  and  the  attractions  of  civihsation 
lie  many  savage  and  unfriendly  tribes.  Nor  is  it  easier  for 
those,  who,  like  myself,  would  have  desired  to  pay  this  vi.sit, 
for  there  is  no  communication  with  that  region.  Coal  was 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  there,  and  for  some  time  Messrs. 
McKean  and  Stewart  kept  some  workmen  and  an  engineer 
there;  but  this  had  been  temporarily  abandoned,  and  the 
last  year  of  my  North- West  roomings  was  coming  to  a 
close  before  I  liad  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Koskeemos,  who  were  also  the  only  remaining  Indian  tribe 
in  the  country  whom  I  had  not  visited  or  seen. 

One  evening  as  I  was  strolling  through  the  woods  behind  the 
stockades  of  the  trading  post  of  Port  Rupert,  picking  up  the 
early  flowers  peeping  through  the  damp  soil,  I  was  startled  by 
two  strange  Indians  appearing  among  the  trees.  They  were 
two  members  of  the  Koskeemo  tribe,  loaded  with  beaver 
skins,  and  had  travelled  over  an  Indian  traU  at  this  place 
(the  narrowest  portion  of  Vancouver  Island),  to  trade  their 
peltries  at  the  Fort.  I  was  not  long  in  sinking  a  bargain 
for  safe  guidance  to  and  from  their  country,  as  the  "  Otter  " 
— ^the  trading  steamer  on  board  of  which  I  proposed  to  return 
to  Victoria — had  not  yet  returned  from  the  North.  Early 
next  morning  my  two  henchmen  appeared  for  me — their 
load  of  beaver  skins  exchanged  for  blankets,  to  which  I 
added  my  blanket,  and  some  salt  and  biscuit,  my  outfit, 
and,  with  my  American  sixteen-shooting  Henry  nfle  over 
my  shoulder,  I  was  ready  for  the  march.    After  a  little 
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hesitation,  as  is  customary  with  nearly  all  savages,  they 
told  me  their  names — in  a  round  about  way — "  Ne-nel-echo 
— he  is,"  and  the  other  added — "  Komaglees  he  is ; "  and 
after  arranging  preliminaries,  in  which  a  cotton  shirt  and  a 
red  blanket  each  figured  prominently,  I  was  to  have  their 
serrioes  wholly  and  solely  over  to  Koskeemo,  canoe  to 
Qoatseeno,  and  back  again.  We  started  off  with  the  good- 
byes of  my  firiend  C.  shouted  to  me  from  the  Fort  gtJlery. 
Our  trail  lay  through  dark  and  shady  woods  most  of  the  way, 
except  in  the  swamps,  where  the  Pinits  rnntoHa,  scrubby 
eedair(Thuja glgarUea),  and  "Labrador  tea"  (Ledum  sp.)  pre- 
vailed. Except  where  it  led  through  swamp,  and  every  step 
took  OS  up  to  the  knees,  the  trail  was  not  bad,  though  raiu 
had  &llen  recently,  as  in  their  frequent  visits  to  the  Fort 
the  Indians  had  beaten  it  well,  and  in  some  places  logs  lay 
OTer  streams.  At  noon  we  halted  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Keoch — a  small  river — just  where  it  flowed  out  of  the 
swamps.  Here  we  did  a  little  refreshment,  when  my  friends 
rather  g^wled  because  there  was  no  butter — having  been 
led  to  expect  that  luxury  of  the  white  man !  Otherwise, 
they  were  not  bad  fellows  at  all — very  good  natured ;  and,  as 
to  their  garments,  scanty  withal — ^viz.,  a  blanket  round  their 
body,  and  a  mink  skin  round  their  head  by  way  of  hat  and 
ornament'  in  one.  One  of  them  (I  have  no  doubt,  quite  a 
man  about  town  in  Koskeemo)  had  a  huge  brass  ring  on  his 
little  finger  (hi^  hands  being  quite  innocent  of  soap),  which 
he  dispbyed  after  the  most  approved  fashion  on  every 
avdlable  opjjgrtunity. 

Our  journey  now  lay  through  an  almost  uninterrupted 
stretch  of  moss-covered  swamps,  flooded  by  "beaver  dams. 
The  trees  cut  down  by  these  little  artificers  were  lying 
around  everywhere,  and  a  rough   dam  was    constructed 
across  one  swamp,  but,  as  usually  happened  in  such  cases, 
we  saw  nothing  of  them.  Here  every  step  was  to  the  knees, 
and  even  sometimes  further.   In  fact,  at  times  it  was  doubt- 
ful where  it  was  going  to  end,  but  I  nm  happy  to  announce 
that  it  never  exceeded  the  middle.     One  false  step  and  the 
traveller  must  have  been  precipitated  into  some  of  the  dark 
swamp  streams  to  an  unknown  depth.    At  the  end  of  two 
miles  of  this  work  we  came  to  a  little  swampy  lake  where  the 
frogs— harbingers  of  spring — were    croaking  away    right 
merrily,  and  me  woodpeckers  (Pi>it«  Oardneri  and  P.  Har- 
rini)  were  already  tap-tapping  at  the  tall  hemlocks  (Ahli-s 
Bridgesii)  under  the  shade  of  which  we  were  passing,  and 
weary  with  this  everlasting  dragging  through  swamps  we 
drew  breath  a  little.     No  English  knew  my  guides.     No 
Qoakwolth — one  of  the  dialects  of  which  they  spoke — knew  I. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  Oowicban,  but  they  understood  a  few 
words  of  the  Aht  (or  west  coast  language),  and  more  of  the 
Chinook,  and  so  all  bein^  inclined  to  be  sociable,  we  had  a 
very  animated  conversation;  and  before  we  again  took  up 
the  march  we  were  mutually  acquaintM  with  each  other's 
private   affairs  —  possibly    not   very   accurately,   but   yet 
'   generally  so,  and  pushed  on  with  renewed  vigour  excellent 
mends.  The  swamp  was  not  over  yet,  but  after  a  time  it  led 
on  to  comparatively  dry  ground;   we  meanwhile  creeping 
under  logs  and  tumbling  over  bigger  ones,  and  "  cooning 
it,"  tight-rope  fashion,  Uke  squirrels,  on  the  long  ones  for  a 
few  hundred  yards  at  a  time — my  friends  seeming  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  twig — stone  I  cannot  say, 
for  none  could  I  see  under  the  mass  of  dead  vegetation 
covering  this  densely  wooded  country..   The  country  was 
flat,  and  this  trail  better  than  any  I  had  seen  on  Vancouver 
Island  (and  I  fancy  I  ought  to  know  them),  where  the  word 
trail  generally  means  some  track  over  which  somebody  was 
nuppoied  to  have  passed,  or  which  it  is  possible  to  go  over 
at  a  faster  rate  tiian  one  mile  a  day,  the  average  of  Van- 
oottver  Island  exploration  travel.    We  now  came  to  the 
Wash-tiadish,  a  pretty  stream  flowing  S.S.E.,  in  the  country 
of  Howds-aas,  and  I  was  informed,  with  no  small  pride,  that 
we  were  now  within  the  Koskeemo  country,  and  that  this 
stream  is  a  salmon  river.     You  could  see  tracer  of  camps 
under  shady  cedar  trees,  with  the  bones  of  the  fish  that 
had  formed  the.  supper,  and  fir  twigs,  the  couch  of  the 
hunter.     Crossing  the  stream  with  this   l)igh  sounding 
Paw  m.— Vcau  IL 


name  several  times,  sometimes  on  fallen  trees,  as  often  on 
foot  up  to  the  knees,  with  the  superaddition  of  wet  bush  to 
our  former  disagreeableness — I  was  no  way  sorry  when  we 
emerged  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  had  formed  a 
lagoon,  and  here  found  the  canoe  left  two  days  ago.  I  here 
changed  my  wet  breeches  for  my  blanket,  and  we  paddled 
down  the  little  estuary  until  we  soon  gained  the  salt  water. 
Here  two  Indian  canoes  appeared,  and  soon  a  clump  of  four 
lodges  of  Koskeemo  beaver  hunters.  Here  my  guides  had 
friends,  and  must,  of  course,  halt  for  a  talk.  Most  of  the 
men  were  off  hunting,  but  the  women  received  us  as  women 
ever  receive  weary  travellers.  Beaver's  meat — and  the 
choicest  portions  too— was  set  before  us,  and  all  their  little 
curiosities  exhibited  amidst  laughing  and  jesting  which  can 
only  be  witnessed  to  perfection  when  a  lot  of  squaws  are 
left  to  their  own  devices  without  the  lords  of  creation  scowl- 
ing on  them.  Here  I  witnessed  for  the  first  time  the  curious, 
conical  artificial  deformity  of  the  head  of  the  women,  and, 
omitting  this,  many  of  the  young  ones  would  not  have  been 

at  all  ill-looking,  but  as  for  the  old  hags ! 

I  must,  in  justice,  eis  a  traveller  and  a  bachelor,  confess 
that  Nogatsas  the  chiefs  daughter  was,  head  and  all,  a 
rather  buxom  young  damsel,  with  a  fine  pair  of  sparkling 
black  eyes ;  and  the  plumpest  Uttle  hands  and  feet  I  ever 
saw  except  in  Arabian  or  Indian  women.  She  was  ever 
laughing  and  joking,  and  when  going  away  pulled  a  ring 
of  curious  Indian  workmanship  off  her  finger,  and,  pointing 
to  a  plain  gold  one  on  mine,  she  hinted  that  in  terms  of 
friendship,  on  exchange  would  be  agreeable.  Her  ring  was, 
I  dare  say,  superior  in  intrinsic  value,  but,  as  I  valuea  mine 
for  other  reasons,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  most  ungallantly 
declined  her  offer.  I  dare  say  it  did  not  hurt  her  feelings 
much,  as  she  doubtlesslf  looked  on  the  matter  in  the  light 
of  a  commercial  transaction.  They  were  the  most  primitive 
looking  lot  of  Indians  I  ever  saw  in  Vancouver  Island,  their 
only  dress  being  a  blanket,  generally  made  of  woven  fibres 
of  Thuja  bark,  trimmed  with  sea  otter  (Enhydra)  fur,  with 
a  lace  of  wild  hemp  {Llnum),  and  a  fringe  apron,  composed 
of  a  few  tags  of  blanket  or  Imrk,  pendulous  from  a  girdle  of 
the  some  material,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  civilized 

Eetticoat.  The  men  had  the  same  with  the  omission  of  the 
itter  portion.  The  day  being  warm,  as  often  as  liot,  as  we 
passed  the  little  camps  of  mat-housed  beaver  hunters  along 
the  wooded  shores  of  this  arm  of  the  sound  (the  Rupert 
Arm),  we  saw  them  stalking  about  quite  naked,  with  nothing 
but  a  twist  of  cedar  bark  around  their  head — hardly  on 
improvement  on  the  reputed  full  dress  of  the  old  Texan 
army — a  shirt  collar  ana  a  pair  of  spurs !  Their  hair  was 
not  fastened  up  into  a  top  knot  tied  round  with  cedar  bark, 
as  among  the  western  or  a^<-speaking  Indians,  or  divided 
down  the  middle  as  amongst  the  great  Cowichan  connec- 
tion, but  divided  at  the  side,  with  the  greater  portion  twisted 
up  with  a  piece  of  cedar  bark,  apparently  to  keep  the  fore- 
lock out  of  the  eyes.  Most  of  the  women  who  could  afford 
it  had  a  streak  of  vermilion  down  the  division  of  their 
hair,  but  few  of  them  —not  expecting  visitors — had  any  on 
their  faces.  Iff  was  amusing,  however,  to  see  them  scuttling 
off  to  ornament  themselves  as  they  saw  strangers  approach- 
ing. In  common  with  most  of  the  men  Negatsss  was  from 
home,  but  I  was  favoured,  as  usual,  with  a  sight  of  his  family 
papers  and  testimonials  of  character  from  traders  at  Fort 
Rupert.  Indeed,  some  of  them  were  never  intended  for 
him,  but  apparently  bought  as  a  thing  of  great  value  from 
the  owners.  Some  of  them  were  scrawls  from  one  trader 
to  another;  a  proclamation  of  Grovemor  Blanchard,  which 
calls  us  back  thirteen  years,  offering  a  reword  for  the 
Nawitta  Indians,  who  had  murdered  three  British  seamen ; 
but  most  of  them  notes  of  hand  for  articles  bought  by 
traders  and  others,  but  not  paid  for ;  such  as :  "  I  promise  to 
pay  15  potatoes  on  the  schooner  coming."  "  I  promise  to 
pay  20  pints  molasses,  and  a  looking  glass  6X4  when  the 
schooner  comes,"  &o.  Everywhere  they  crowded  down  to 
look  at  me,  and  ask  questions,  and  everywhere  were  friendly 
in  the  extreme.  Of  course  we  were  exceedingly  affable,  and 
threw  largess  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  few  leaves  of  tobacco 
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now  and  then — purchasing  friendship  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Nowhere  did  they  beg  from  me,  and  what  is  still  stranger 
(for  the  trait  is  by  no  means  a  national  one)  they  invariably 
thanked  me  for  any  gifts  to  themselves  and  their  children. 
(If  yon  have  any  presents  to  make  to  the  women — give  it  to 
the  childreil — it  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone,  serves  the 
same  purpose,  and  prevents  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
husband.)  Great  is  the  power  or  backsheesh  in  every  land  ! 
One  old  lady,  as  I  was  pulUng  off,  put  her  hand  on  the  place 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  with  a  most  melodramatic  air,  assured  me  that  my 
image  should  ever  dwpU  there !    I  hope  not ! 

Before  going  further,  I  ought  to  mention  that  a  few  weeks 
before  a  trader  used  to  live  here — a  man  of  rather  a  better 
position  in  life  than  usual,  and  it  had  been  my  intention  to 
have  visited  him,  for  in  early  days  I  had  known  him,  not  as 
a  waif  on  the  outskirU  of  saragedom,  but  as  an  accompliBhcd 
Oxford  under-graduate ;  and  though  in  latter  days  he  liiid 
wandered  far  from  home  and  the  bright  hope  of  other  days 

had  vanished,  poor •  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman, 

though  he  had  imbibed  much  of  the  notions,  and  taken  to 
himself  the  habits  of  men  living  the  life  he  did.  My  mes- 
sage, however,  only  found  hin;  dying ;  and,  all  alone,  amid 
,  the  howling  death  songs  of  his  savage  companions,  a  grave 
was  dug  for  him,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  earth.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  him  as  the  "  Trader."  Night  was 
now  coming  on,  and  we  paddled  lustily  up  the  Tsquo)  or 
Rupert  Arm,  past  the  mouth  of  the  narrows,  and  landed  at 
the  "village  "  of  Natsenuchtum,  the  lights  of  the  lodge  fires 
of  which  were  shining  among  the  trees.  This  Indian  settle- 
ment consisted  of  only  three  lodges.  Here  the  Trader 
used  to  live,  and  my  guide  quaintly  remarked,  "The 
Indians  always  go  where  the  wlute  man  comes."  Shout- 
ings greeted  us  from  the  shore,  and  messengers  ran  up  to 
carry  the  news  long  before  we  could  land.  We  heard  aoov 
crying,  "  Oh !  a  great  chief  is  coming  from  the  Quakwoltn 
country ;  he  is  coming  to  stay  here.  He  has  a  musket 
that  never  stops  shooting.  Oh !  he  is  a  kingaiaif  chief ! " 
I  walked  up  through  the  village  with  a  banjour  to  all 
men  (and  it  is  wonderful  how  exceedingly  courteous  one 
gets  when  in  the  enemy's  country!),  and  entered  the  old 
block-house  once  occupied  by  my  friend  the  Trader,  and  sat 
down  by  the  fire  on  a  mat  until  I  was  addressed.  Soon  a 
squaw  came  i(i  (young,  artful,  not  very  good-looking,  head 
very  slightly  deformed,  but  altogether  much  too  knowing  by 
half),  and  received  me  very  civilly,  overwhelming  me  with  a 
multitude  of  questions,  alternately  laughing  and  crying,  and 

Eutting  on  the  airs  of  a  disconsolate  widow,  and,  with 
adian  superstition  not  to  mention  the  deceased's  name, 
talked  much  about  the  goodness  ani  greatness  of  "  that 
dead  man  " — ^my  friend  the  Ti-ader,  her  morganatic  husband. 
She  was  not  so  disconsolate,  however,  as  to  have  given  up 
thoughts  of  again  entering  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony ; 
and,  being  chieftainess  of  the  village,  both  by  virtue  of 
"  gentle  blood  and  long  descent "  and  the  more  pwrvenu  one 
of  wealth  (according  to  Indian  notions),  she  was  no  doubt 
looked  upon  as  ouite  an  heiress  in  Natsenuchtum — fiiir 
game  for  match-making  mothers.  She  was  anxious  to  get 
up  a  flirtation  in  a  small  way,  and  just  as  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  uproarious  mirth  at  some  mild  witticism  which  I 
had  perpetrated  (and  at  which  the  surrounding  toadies,  com- 
posed of  the  whole  village,  had,  in  the  expectation  of  future 
largess,  laughed,  as  in  duty  bound),  she  would  again  re- 
lapse into  the  disconsolate  widow,  and  inflict  upon  me  a  long 
series  of  anecdotes  of  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  "  that 
dead  man,"  and  the  numbers  of  beavers  he  had  traded,  the 
geese  he  had  shot,  and  the  tobacco  and  blankets  he  had  given 
away.  I  bought  a  deer,  which  a  hnnter  had  brought  in,  for 
ten  leaves  of  tobacco ;  and  with  some  salmon  which  she  had 
adde<l,  I  made  a  hearty  supper,  to  which  I,  of  course,  in- 
vited my  hostess,  who,  under  the  mollifying  influences  of 
grub,  confessed  that  she  might  marry  again,  but  could 

•  In  thU  sketch  I  bftTe  been  carefal  to  sapprasa  anything  which,  while  it 
conid  add  nothing  of  material  vatue  to  the  reader,  might  palo  those  ulll  liring. 
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never  think  of  an  Indian  after  "  that  dead  man ;"  and 
hero  again  she  broke  into  a  pasan  of  praises.  She  was  most 
anxious  to  know  if  I  was  going  to  stay ;  and,  from  the  con- 
text I  inferred  that,  in  ordinary  parlance,  the  youthful  tuft- 
hunter  was  "  setting  her  cap  "  at  me,  a  compUment  I  in  no 
way  appreciated,  though,  as  in  policy  bound,  I  took  care  not 
to  show  it.  Visitors  walked  out  and  in  in  a  charming  state 
of  nature,  quite  unccmscious  of  any  offence  against  the  laws 
of  "  society,"  so  that  there  was  no  indecency  about  the 
matter.  More  "figs"  of  tobacco  were  untied,  and  dis- 
tributed in  leaves  to  the  assembled  lev^,  until  the  praises 
of  the  "  bearded  chief  who  had  come  from  the  Quakwolth 
country  "  filled  the  house.  My  henchmen  occupied  seats  of 
honour,  and,  to  add  to  their  own  dig^ty,  had,  you  may  be 
sure,  in  no  way  lessened  the  glory  and  high  dignity  of  flieir 
master.  A  clean  cedar  bark  mat  was  spread  for  me,  my 
blanket  unrolled,  and,  with  my  rifle  under  it,  I  lay  down, 
not  before  I  had  been  informed  that  my  "  little  musket  ** 
(revolver)  was  unnecessary,  as  they  were  all  friends  to  me. 
1  had  concealed  it  from  them  as  much  as  possible,  but  th^ 
had  been  told  by  the  native  cook  at  the  fort  that  I  would 
shoot  them  all  on  the  slightest  provocation — a  piece  of  gra- 
tuitous mischief-making  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
Indian  in  question.    He  was  paid  for  it  by  me  in  due  time ! 

My  visitors  soon  left  me,  and  my  hostess,  who  ordered 
them  about  in  a  most  peremptory  tone,  told  me  if  a  woman 
and  child,  who  slept  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  alarmed 
me  in  the  least  "just  to  kick  them  out."  The  woman  in 
question,  however,  laid  before  me  in  the  morning  a  long 
tale  of  domestic  wrongs,  which  led  me  to  entertain  no  very 
high  opinion  of  my  fair  friend's  character;  and  to  think  that 
an  aboriginal  Lord  Penzance  would  find  employment  enoogii 
even  in  the  quiet  village  of  Natsenuthtum ;  and  that  the 
chieftainess's  desire  to  ostracise  the  parties  in  question  was 
not  altogether  dictated  by  a  regard  for  my  comfort ! 

In  the  morning  I  proposed  going  down  the  sound ;  and 
on  expressing  such  a  desire,  my  hostess  told  me  not  to 
trouble  myself,  but  that  a  canoe  wonld  soon  be  ready — quite 
a  change  to  the  ordinary  bargaining  usually  accompanying 
these  requests.  From  this  I  found  that  I  was  in  coart 
favour  in  Natsenuchtum.  Six  stout  fellow^  soon  ap|)eared, 
|)!iddle  in  hand,  and  our  &ir  friend — ^with  much  coquetting 
and  very  little  blushing  (forgoing  a-visiting  she  had  painted 
her  lovely  countenance  a  bright  vermillion) — begged  to  bo 
of  the  party.  Could  a  gentleman  refusef  So  amid  the 
congratulations  of  the  little  community  their  chieftainoss 
seated  herself  by  my  side  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe ;  and 
knowing  ladies  that  morning  made  many  comments  on 
matters  future  and  matrimonial ! 

The  sounds  of  Quatseeno  and  Koskeemo  divide  into  many 
arms.  We  had  come  down  the  Rupert  arm ;  another  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction,  almost  a  continuation  of  the  first-  " 
named ;  through  the  rapids  is  the  south-east  sound ; 
while  a  fourth — -Quatseeno  Sound  proper — ^runs  in  a  south-  » 
westerly  course  opening  into  the  Pacific.  Along  the  shores 
of  this  intricate  network  of  harbours  are  sevenJ  veins  of 
copper,  seams  of  limestone,  and  deep  beds  of  excellent  coal, 
which  from  their  accessibility  to  the  Pacific,  facihty  of  being 
wrought,  and  general  value,  ought  soon  to  figure  among  the 
most  valued  resources  of  the  North  Pacific.  To  see  these, 
as  well  as  for  the  more  professional  one  of  observing  what 
trees  and  plants  grew  along  their  shores,  were  the  reasons 
which  led  to  my  canoe  voyage  to  the  Pacifio ;  though  what 
were  the  reasons  which  Induced  the  chieftainess  (by  which 
designation,  for  want  of  a  more  euphonious  one,  I  shall 
style  her  in  this  veracious  chronicle)  to  join  me,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine.  We  ran  through  the  Koskeemo  Rapids,  about 
one  mile  long,  but  where  the  channel  narrowed  to  abont 
150  yards,  the  current  running  at  eight  knots  an  hour.  At 
the  inner  end  is  the  island  of  Maquieachte,  on  which  is 
situated  the  most  fashionable  cemetery  of  the  tribe.  The 
graves  are  generally  Ixixes,  painted  with  various  figures 
emblematic  of  the  difterent  "  totems,"  or  crests,  of  the 
family — supported  on  carved  pillars  of  the  most  grotesque 
form.    Placing  the  boxes  up  in  trees  does  not  seem  to  be  bora 
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nearly  so  common  ae  fttrtiher  sooth,  or  on  the  o'^her  side  of 
the  island.  In  some  instances  the  body  was  pk'-erl  in  a 
rnde  sort  of  house,  and  a  chief  was  placed  in  a  house  with 
windows,  doubtless  in  imitation  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  fort,  from  which  they  had  obtained 
them.  These  boxes  are  about  four  fest  long  and  two  broad ; 
into  this  the  body  is  compressed,  in  a  <£ubled  up  form, 
before  being  cold,  reminding  one  of  the  South  American 
and  Mexican  mode  of  buiying  in  jars.  The  burial  is  per- 
formed in  general  by  a  couple  of  men  in  consideration  of 
being  paid  for  their  trouble,  but  before  being  eligible  to 

Xtn  mingle  amongst  their  equals  they  must  bathe  the 
)le  of  their  person.  When  they  approach  a  burial-place 
(generally  on  some  islet)  they  made  a  point  of  wasning 
before  their  next  meal. 

A  short  paddle  brought  us  to  Whatjsh,  a  comparatively 
large  village  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  sound,  where  we 
halted,  as  is  always  the  cu^^tom,  it  being  next  to  impossible 
to  get  Indians  past  a  village,  the  attraction  of  gossip  being 
too  great.    Whatesh  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Koskeemo, 
and  boasts  of  many  fine,  substantial  cedar  board  lodges, 
with  grotesquely-carved  pillars,  the  palace  of  the  chief  being 
towards  the  west  end,  and  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  (sic) 
in  close' proximity,  the  cannlUe  occupying  the  east  end,  as  at 
home.     Here  we  saw  many  children  undergoing  the  system 
of  distorting  the  skull,  the  male  heads  being  only  flattened 
by  a  pad  on  the  forehead  as  they  lay  bandaged  in  a  little 
wooden  trough ;  whilst  the  females  were,  in  addition,  sub- 
jected to  a  still  more  severe  ordeal — that  of  having  tight 
bandages  round  the  head,  to  produce,  whilst  the  cranium  was 
in  its  plastic  state,  the  strange  conformation  considered  to  be 
the  liaut  ton  of  Koskeemo ;  tor,  though  all  the  tribes  of  Van- 
CDiver  Island  and  neighbouring  territory  flatten  the  foreheads 
of  both  sexes,  yet  it  is  this  tribe  alone  which  distorts  that  of 
the  female  in  the  cone-shape  referred  to.     Though  it  does 
not  appear  to  injure  the  brain  of  the  individual  operated  on 
in  the  slightest  degree,  yet  many  of  the  children  seemed  to 
breathe  hard  and  looked  very  pale,  and  their  quaint  little 
eyes,  pnlled  up  into  a  sloping  position,  rendered  the  Mongo- 
lian expression,  commonamong  many  of  the  western  Indians, 
still  more  apparent  in  these  Uttle  ones.    The  women  were 
busy  weaving  cedar  bark  mats  and  blankets,  and  girls  were 
continually  arriving  with  canoe  loads  of  the  tender,  succu- 
lent shoots  of  the  Nootka  bramble  (Bitbits  NutkanusJ,  which 
they  threw  into  our  canoe,  in  return  for  a  leaf  or  two  of  to- 
bacco.   These  shoots  are  verypleasant,and  a  favourite  luxury 
of  the  Indians.    The  sound  was  here  upwards  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  the  shores  slojjed  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  though  the  height  of  the  coast  increased  as  we  ap- 
proached the  open  sea.  I  noticed  in  this  village  a  very  remark- 
able T  sha|)ed  post,  with  a  carved  ea«le  perched  on  either 
end  of  the  cross-piece,  on  the  top.    Shortly  after  leaving 
Whatesh  we  passed,  on  the  north  shore;  a  deserted  Koapina 
village,  the  natives  of  which  (a  section  of  the  Koskeemos) 
were  almost  exterminated  a  few  years  ago  by  the  warlike 
Quakwolths  from  Fort  Rupert,  six  only  remaining  now. 
And  further  on,  but  on  the  southern  shore,  in  a  beautiful 
bay  studded  with  islands,  were  a  few  houses— Maaht,  or 
Malati  ("  the  house  ").    It  was  a  fishing  village,  but  all  the 
inhabitants  had  left  for  the  open  sea  to  fish  for  halibut. 
Here  we  encamped  for  the  night,  and  as  I  was  strolling 
through  the  woods  before  dark  I  shot  a  fine  black-tailed  deer 
( Cenrus  Cohimhinmu) ,  which  afforded  a  royal  repast  for  a  couple 
of  meals.    Next  day  we  reached  Ow-ya-la-Kom,  a  Quatseenee 
village  in  Forward  Inlet,  consisting  of  five  or  six  lodges.     It 
is  situated  close  to  the  outside  coast,  and,  like  most  of  the 
villages  there,  is  protected  by  a  strong  stockade  of  pickets, 
now  falling  into  decay.    All  were  busy  halibut  fishing,  and 
the  little  hamlet  was  most  odoriferous.    Ahwalta  was  the 
chi^s  name,  and  he  was  civil  in  the  extreme ;  but  I  had  to 
decline  the  hospitality  of  his  mansion  for  the  night,  on  the 
plea  of  the  smoke  hurting  my  eyes,  though  the  real  one  may 
be  readily  imagined.     Moreover,  Ahwalta  was  the  uncle  of 
our  fair  fiiend,  who,  though  silent  in  this  narrative  for  the 
last  two  days,  was  no  way  so  in  reaUty;  and  now  before 


her  cousins  played  the  coquet  to  her  heart's  content.  I 
bought  fish  for  my  people,  who  adjourned  each  to  the  man- 
sion of  some  acquaintance  or  kinsman ;  but  I  took  up  my 
quarters  under  a  maple  tree,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
for  the  night.  Here  the  natives  seem  to  have  had  more 
intercourse  with  the  white  traders,  and  the  begging  system 
appeared  a  little  in  vogue,  though  not  openly  so,  for  long 
after  dark,  as  I  was  curling  up  in  my  blanket,  an  old  woman 
would  come  and  beg  a  few  leaves  of  tobacco.  Nothing  was, 
however,  attempted  to  be  stolen,  and  anything  which  I  had 
accidentally  dropped  was  carefully  brought  to  me  again. 
They  were,  however,  essentially  different  from  my  friends 
further  up  the  sound,  and  many  things  were  noticed  amongst 
them  which  I  can  only  designate  as  offensively  civilised.  I 
witnessed  some  dancing  here.  Their  music  is  not  particularly 
disagreeable,  some  of  their  airs  being  simple  and  merry,  and 
many  are  sung  in  parts,  with  great  effect.  One  of  them 
struck  me  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  "  Deserto  sulla  terra," 
in  "  H  Trovatore."  Indeed,  the  first  bars  are  almost  exactly 
the  same  thing ;  they  keep  the  most  exact  time,  and  some  of 
their  choruses  are  very  pretty.  Their  "  balls  "  generally 
take  place  after  a  grand  "  potlatch  "  (or  gift  feast — a  pecu- 
liar institution  of  the  North-West  races,  already  described).* 
The  women  are  the  principal  performers,  and  whilst 
dancing  (generally  stationary)  they  move  about  on  a  pivot 
like  the  figures  in  street  organs,  at  the  same  time  holding 
up  both  hands  on  a  level  with  their  face,  the  palms  turned 
upwards — the  motion  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
describe.  The  company  sing,  clapping  their  hand  or  beating 
time  with  sticks  agamst  the  lo^o  Doards.  Sometimes  a 
kind  of  drum  figures  in  these  musical  displays,  and  abun- 
dance of  speeches  delivered  in  short  jerky  sentences  are 
introduced  at  all  available  times.  I  saw  not  a  little  loose 
conduct  among  the  women  here — ^muoh  more  rare  at  the  head 
of  the  sound,  where  the  women  are  in  general  noted  for  their 
modesty  and  chastity.  A  wife  can,  however,  be  bought  for 
from  five  to  fifty  blankets,  according  to  her  rank  and  per- 
sonal accompUshments ;  she  is,  however,  expected  to  bring 
back  some  presents  in  return,  and  this  is  about  the  only 
marriage  rite  prevailing  among  these  primitive  people. 

Our  ]oumey  "  homewards"  was  accomplished  much  more 
speedily,  halting  at  no  place  but  Whatesh,  to  return  the 
large  canoe  which  I  had  hired  from  that  village,  being  afraid 
of  ours  being  too  small  for  the  heavy  sea  at  the  mouth  of 
the  sound.  On  the  way  I  heard  many  of  their  superstitions. 
Any  dark  or  gloomy  recess  is  tenanted  by  a  spirit  of  some 
kind.  A  water  spirit  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  south-east 
arm,  and  is  held  in  great  awe.  Another  is  said  to  knock 
down  trees,  break  large  stones  off  the  mountains,  &c.  This 
last  individual  is  much  revered,  and  held  accountable  for 
anything  which  may  happen  out  of  the  common  course  of 
aflairs.  His  name  is  Laghwawleash,  and  he  seems  to  be 
a  very  dreadful  personage.  In  this  arm  there  is  also  a  stone 
from  which  they  ask  rain  or  wind,  or  a  cessation  of  it.  They 
mourn  long  and  grievously  for  deceased  relations,  and 
women,  on  the  death  of  their  children,  cut  their  faces  on  the 
cheeks  and  foreheads,  keeping  the  wounds  raw  by  frequent 
scratching.  This  is  usually  done  during  the  night,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  species  of  mrge,  which  can  only  be  realised  by 
hearing  the  howling  of  a  wolf,  the  barking  of  a  terrier,  and  the 
crying  of  a  child  at  one  and  the  same  time.  I  have  heard  this 
continued  amongst  Indians  for  three  consecutive  hours. 
One  grievous  stain  upon  this  people's  character  is  the 
prevalence  of  infanticide  and  abortion,  but  it  is  e(jnaUy 
common  amongst  all  Indians  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
Notwithstanding  this,  they  make  affectionate  mothers,  and 
suckle  their  children  for  very  long  periods.  When  we 
arrived  back  again  to  Natsenuchtum  (or  Waanesh,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called),  we  found  the  whole  population  out  of  fish 
and  living  on  roe,  which  they  were  drying.  This  roe  harvest 
is  quite  a  season  in  a  coast  village.  At  the  proper  season 
branches  are  spread  in  the  water,  on  which  various  species 
of  fish  deposit  their  spawn.     It  is  afterwards  carefully 
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collected  and  stored  away  in  bags  for  use.  So,  after  a  short 
commons  of  venison  (onr  biscuit  had  long  ago  disappeared), 
I  was  soon  asleep.  Next  morning,  fearful  of  the  arrival  of 
the  "  Otter  "  at  Fort  Bnpert,  I  was  up  betimes,  in  fact, 
before  davUght;  but  as  there  was  no  other  food  but  fish 
roe,  which  1  never  relished  much,  I  started  off  break- 
fastless  with  my  henchmen,  who  were  waiting  for  me 
with  their  canoe.  Before  leaving,  however,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  each  of  my  friends  a  "  paper"  of  chanio- 
ter.  These  papers  are  very  useful  if  truthful,  but  half 
the  scoundrels  on  the  coast  distribute  them,  and  they  are 
only  interesting  as  literary  curiosities  of  spelling  and  the 
complimentary  remarks  contained  in  them  on  the  uncon- 
scious subject  of  such.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
chieftainess,  finding  that  another  of  the  Cansasian  race  could 
not  be  found  to  succeed  to  the  late  lamented,  consoled  her- 
self by  crying  "  sour  grapes,"  and  informed  me  somewhat 
haughtily  (considering  that  she  had  not  been  asked !)  that  she 
thought  she  would  not  have  me !  She  did  not,  however,  forgot 
to  remind  me  that  her  weakness  in  the  way  of  blankets  was 
scarlet,  and  that  she  sorely  wanted  a  yard  of  green  baize, 
some  needles  and  thread,  and  some  matches — afi  of  which  I 
could  get  at  the  Fort  and  my  guides  would  carry  them  over 
for  her !  Suffice  it  to  say  in  this  place,  that  her  ingenuous- 
ness and  her  hospitality  were  not  thrown  away,  and  that  in 
due  time  her  heart  was  gladdened  with  the  gr^n  baize 
and  the  rubicund  blanket.  I  dare  say  she  is  wearing  it  yet, 
though  the  donor  is  doubtless  forgot,  for  the  race  is  any- 
thing but  grateful.  And  so,  on  a  splendid  misty  May 
morning  I  bade  my  last  farewell  to  savagedom,  and  turned 
my  face  in  a  direction  which,  after  many  wanderings  and 
windings,  landed  me  in  England. 

The  whole  population  cheered  us  as  we  left,  and  with 
manv  injunctions  not  to  tear  the  presents*  coming  through 
the  bush,  we  pushed  off  into  Rupert's  Arm,  and  left  Nat- 
senuchtum  behind.  We  were  away  a  considerable  distance, 
when  we  were  overtaken  by  a  canoe,  which  brought  me  my 
knife,  which  I  had  forgotten — a  display  of  honesty  by  no 
means  common  anywhere.  I  .still  remember  distinctly  that 
grey,  misty  morning,  and  how  the  trees  stood  out  ghostly  as 
the  sun  dissipated  the  fog.  Qiiewcna,  the  crane  cri«i,  solitary 
in  the  marsh,  with  that  characteristic  note  which  gives  it  ite 
Indian  name ;  and;i early  though  it  was,  the  chip !  chip !  of  an 
industrious  canoe  maker  could  be  heard  close  to  the  shore. 
As  we  neared  the  head  of  Rupert  Arm  we  met  a  fiunUy  on 
the  move.  Two  canoes  were  lashed  together,  and  on  this 
a  platform  of  boards  were  placed.  On  this,  again,  were  piled 
the  household  gods.  They  were  removing  from  one  fishing 
or  hunting-ground  to  another,  and  we  exchanged  a  little 
gossip  as  we  passed.  As  we  paddled  along  the  shallows  of 
the  shore,  we  could  see  in  the  clear  water  beneath  several  of 
the  interesting  elephant  fish  (Chimcera  eoUicei)  slowly,  with 
outspread  fins,  swimming  along,  or  sometimes  remaining  so 
steady  that  our  Indians  adroitly  speared  them  through  the 
gill  apertures  with  a  roughly-pointed  stick.     We  had  not 

fone  far  on  the  back  trau  to  the  Fort  before  we  met  an 
ndian  bearing  a  note,  informing  me  that  the  Otter  had 
arrived,  and  asking  me  to  return  with  all  haste.  We  re- 
doubled our  speed,  but  the  day  wa4s  ho»,  and  I  felt  faint, 
having  had  no  food  since  the  previous  day — so  we  sat  down 
to  rest.  While  sitting,  four  Koskeeraos  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Thev  had  been  trading  at  Fort  Bupert,  and  bore 
bags  of  flour,  which  they  had  bartered  for  beaver  skins.  One 
old  man  had  two  fifty-pound  sacks  on  his  back,  and  hearing 
a  cry  from  the  swamp,  he  went  down  and  found  his  son 
thoroughly  exhausted  with  his  one  sack.  The  boy  was  far 
gone  in  consumption.  So  the  old  man,  with  a  very  sorrow- 
ful countenance,  added  his  son's  load  to  his  own,  making,  in 
all,  150  lbs.  to  be  borne  over  this  trail.  I  bought  a  httle 
flour  from  them,  and  was  not  long  in  baking  it  into  a  cake 
(on  the  top  of  the  flour  bag)  to  satisfy  my  hunger.  It  is  a 
long  road  that  has  no  ending,  and,  though  we  had  scarcely 
the  merry  heart  "  that  goes  half  the  way,"  yet  the  Fort  bas- 
tions appeared  by  evening,  to  our  great  delight.  We  halted 
by  the  Fort  Creek  and  completed  our  toilet,  that  is  to  say,  I 


washed  the  waist-deep  mnd  off  my  inexpressibles,  and 
bathed  in  the  creek,  for  a  little  bird  had  whispered,  and  its 
garrulous  notes  had  reached  ns  all  the  way  through  the 
woods  that  ladies — ladies  with  frocks  on — had  reached  Fort 
Rupert,  and  so  we  wished  to  be  in  our  best  trim.  Ladies 
true  there  were.  One  of  them  ia  now  in  England^  and 
if  she  ever  reads  this,  among  other  additions  she  could 
make  to  it,  may  yet  remember  the  way  in  which  the  writer 
tackled  the  good  things  which  her  hospitality  spread  befuro 
him.  The  Fort  yard  was  full  of  all  nationalities,  from 
Behring  Straits  to  England,  for  the  Otter  makes  a  long 
voyage  up  North,  and  has  a  queer,  outlandish  crew.  There, 
also,  sitting,  as  I  entered  the  mess  room  of  the  Fort,  sipping 
rum  and  water,  were  two  gentlemen  whom  I  had  lost  sight 
of  for  a  long  time — Major  IVank  Pope,  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  Mr  George  Blenkinsop,  chief  titider  in  the  Hud- 
son's Bav  Company.  They  told  me  they  had  been  "  walkin' 
a  piece '  — they  had  only  travelled  seven  hundred  miles  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  over  an  unexplored  country,  without 
guide  or  direction — from  Lake  Tatla,  in  British  Columbia,  to 
the  Steken  river,  in  the  heart  of  Russian  America.  "The 
journey  was  made  in  the  service  of  the  Collins  Overland 
Telegraph  Compmny,*  and  their  only  mode  of  travelling  was 
by  walking  on  snow  shoes,  and  accompanied  by  two  Indians 
dragging  behind  them  a  little  sledge,  containing  their  quan- 
tum of  pemmican.  When  they  reached  the  bteken  river 
they  built  themselves  a  rude  boat  and  floated  to  the  mouth, 
where  they  met  the  Otter;  and  here  they  were,  not  thinking 
very  much  of  their  work  either. 

lliis  suggests  to  me  that  I  have  not  told  how  I  got  the 
strange  cone-shaped  skull.  I  noticed  it  at  one  of  the  burial 
places  mentioned,  but  being  too  closely  observed  did  not  care 
to  appropriate  it.  Eventually  I  subsidised  in  the  service  of 
science  my  usual  ethnological  thief,  a  trader  who  subsequently 
visited  the  place,  and  managed  (for  a  consideration — as  all 
things  are  done  thereabouts)  to  bag  the  specimen,  which 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

In  a  few  days  more  we  were  cruising  south  to  Victoria,  at  a 
much  quicker  rate  than  we  came  north.  On  the  way  we  passed 
our  old  friend  Jim  Hewett,  with  whom  I  had  come  North,  tack- 
ing about.  He  had  passed  the  Fort  a  few  days  ^o,  but  early 
in  the  morning  had  knocked  at  the  Fort  door  in  vain.  ITiere 
is  a  tradition  among  the  Otter  captains,  never  to  be  down 
from  the  spring  cruise  sooner  than  the  Queen's  birthday. 
The  tradition  was  faithfully  obeyed  in  our  case,  for  we 
arrived  just  as  the  good  folks  were  celebrating  the  Queen's 
birthday  by  loafing  about  the  streets,  and  rushing  down  in 
a  greater  body  than  usual  to  the  wharf  when  the  steamer 
came  in,  while  waiting  for  the  Governor's  ball  in  the  evening. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  close  of  this  paper  an  account  cS 
two  articles,  one  of  which  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  cargo  of  the  Otter,  and  the  other  of  which  was  also  on 
board,  and  is  obtained  from  the  region  we  have  visited. 
These  are  the  oulachan  and  its  oil,  and  the  money  eheU  or 
Hioqna  of  the  Indians. 

The  oulachan  is  a  little  fish  got  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America,  and  if  we  consider  its  importance  to  the 
Indians,  or  the  still  more  useful  purposes  to  which  both  the 
fish  itself  and  its  oil  might  be  applied,  it  may,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  north-west  coast.  Many  of  the  earlier  fur 
traders  and  adventurers  refer  to  it  in  enthusiastic  tenos, 
under  its  Chenook  name  of  oulachan  or  eulachon,t  and 
give  accounts  of  its  abimdance  in  the  Columbia  River  early 
in  thi.i  century.  All  readers  of  Washington  Irving's 
charming  "  Astona  "  cannot  fail  to  remember  his  description 
of  it.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  salmon,  and  is 
allied  to  the  smelt.  It  is  indeed  the  smelt  of  the  North 
Pacific,  and  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Ofmenis  or 
Thaleicthyg  paeificut.     It  is  a  small  delicate  looking  fish, 

*  The  Idea  la  now  abandoned. 

t  JlosB  Cox  called  it  "the  Bweft  lUtle  anohory  "  ("The  Colombia  ElTer,"  etc. 
Tol.  L  p.  10S{.  It  is  aMb  spelt  Houlakan  and  Wtdian.  Beta  calla  it  the  fathom 
flflh,  becaaae,  Btnin^  on  thread  In  their  dried  condition,  thej  wen  aokl  by  tba 
talhom  ("AdTentarea  on  the  Colombia  Blrer,"  p  M). 
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aboQt  the  size  of  oar  English  smelt,  and  not  anlike  it,  semi- 
pellucid,  and  with  fine  scales.  On  or  about  the  24th  of 
March,  at  nearly  the  same  time  each  year,  it  enters  the 
northern  rivers,  and  the  southern  ones  a  little  later.  It 
was  once  abundant  in  the  Columbia  river,-but  that  stream 
being  now  disturbed  by  the  traffic  of  steamers,  it  is  only 
now  in  exceptional  years '  that   it  is  caught  there  in  any 

Siantity.  Li  Frazer  River  and  most  of  the  rivers  of 
ritish  Columbia  they  are  found  at  that  season  (March) 
in  greater  or  smaller  quantities ;  but  it  is  In  the  Naas  River, 
Mhng  into  the  Pacific  in  &4F  40'  N.  lat.,  that  the  eulachoi) 
is  found  in  the  greatest  quantities,  and  it  is  to  its  capture 
in  that  stream  that  these  notes  chiefly  relate.  The  fish 
comes  up  from  the  sea  into  the  fresh  water  for  the  pxirpose 
of  spawning,  but,  unlike  most  of  its  allies — the  salmon 
proper — on  that  coast,  returns  to  the  sea  again  and  is  not 
seen  until  the  following  year.  During  that  season  they 
swum  in  inconceivable  shoals,  and  I  can  well  believe  that 
the  Indians  indulge  in  little  hyperbole  when  I  have  heard 
them  declare  that  their  canoes  have  been  lifted  out  of  the 
water  by  the  countless  shoals  of  fishes.  Their  arrival  is  at 
once  heralded  by  flocks  of  gulls,  and  other  marine  birds, 
Bwocmin^  down  to  seize  upon  them;  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  fishing  season  the  screams  of  the  gulls  vie  with  the 
shouts  of  the  Indian  fishers. 

By  long  custom  made  and  provided  for,  certain  northern 
tribe  have  a  vested  right  in  fishing  the  eulachan  on  the 
banks  of  the  Naas,  and  certain  other  tribes,  equally  numerous 
and  powerful,  are  prohibited  from  enjoying  this  privilege, 
and  are  compelled  to  buy  the  oil  from  their  more  fortunate 
neighbours.  Accordingly,  some  days  before  the  expected 
advent  of  the  fish  in  the  river,  the  Indians  assemble  from 
far  and  near,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  in  order 
thai  they  may  take  up  their  proper  camping-ground  on  the 
banks.  Men,  women,  and  children  come ;  it  is  the  herring- 
fishery  of  the  Indians,  and  all  can  be  employed.  A  general 
holiday  prevails,  and  tribe  vies  with  tribe,  and  famity  with 
family,  in  dress  and  feasting,  and  in  showing  their  joyousness 
in  a  thousand  different  ways.  Families  who  have  not  met 
for  months  now  meet,  and  the  eulachan,  or  yghuh  (almost 
unpronounceable  and  unspellable)  fishing  is  looked  forward 
to  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  as  a  time  of  gossiping, 
courting,  and  general  merry-making.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, the  fish  begin  to  appear,  and  now  all  are  on  the  alert, 
and  all  idling  is  at  an  end.  The  first  shoal,  as  I  have  said, 
comes  into  the  river  frvm  the  24th  to  the  27th  of  March,  and 
stays  three  days.  They  are  so  exceedingly  fat  that  they 
cannot  be  cooked  in  a  pan,  for  they  will  "  blaze  up "  like  a 
mass  of  oil.  Of*  these  the  best  portion  of  the  oil  is  made. 
In  about  three  days  these  begin  to  disappear,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second  shoal,  not  so  large  or  so  &t ;  and  these 
again,  in  a  day  or  two,  by  the  third  and  lost  shoal — the  fish 
composing  which  are  poorer,  and  are  dried  for  wintei;  use, 
being  sufficiently  free  rpom  oil  to  permit  of  this.  However, 
so  fat  are  these,  even,  that  if  Ugnted  in  the  dry  state,  they 
wiU  bom  Uke  a'  candle,  and  are  ofteb  used  as  such  by  the 
natives  ;  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  the  candle-fish. 

The  river  during  the  time  of  fishing  presents  a  busy 
scene,  covered  with  canoes  sweeping  the  hsh  in,  while  others 
filled  are  being  landed  and  unloaded  by  the  women  and 
children,  again  to  wildly  rush  back  to  share  in  the  harvest. 
Ashore  the  scene  is  not  less  vivid.  Fires  are  blazing,  and 
pots  are  boiling,  and  boxes  being  filled  with  the  oil,  while  in 
and  around  and  over  all  prevails  an  amount  of  unctuousness 
indescribable — a  g^easiness  of  which  it  is  possible  to  conjure 
up  only  the  faintest  idea.  The  fish  are  chiefly  taken  by  nets 
(in  the  Naas),  but  myriads  get  washed  ashore,  apd  are 
caught  by  the  old  womfin  and  children,  and  kept  as  their 
perquisite.  In  Fraser  River,  they  are  principally  captured 
by  means  of  a  flattened  cedar  pole,  the  edges  of  which,  for 
a  couple  of  feet  or  so  near  the  end,  being  set  with  sharp 
teeth  or  nails,  which  act  like  so  many  spear  points.  The 
Indian  standing  in  his  canoe,  sweeps  this  through  the 
water,  and  so  numerous  are  the  fish  that  there  is  no  fear 
but  that  a  number  will  be  impaled  on  the  points.    These 


are  swept  behind  him  into  the  canoe  as  a  mower  uses  a 
scythe  until  the  canoe  is  full.  Herrings  and  shoals  of  all 
other  small  fishes,  are  caught  likewise  in  this  ingenious 
mode.  Besides  those  kept  for  drving,  or  from  which  oil  is 
made,  vast  quantities  are  used  m  me  best  condition  for 
food,  and  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  fish  occurring  generally 
just  at  a  time  when  the  Indian  winter  stores  are  nearly 
finished,  and  they  are  rather  pressed  for  food,  the  plethora 
often  proves  fatal  by  producing  surfeit.  The  oil  is  obtained 
by  putting  the  fish  mto  water  in  boxes — ^generally  hollowed 
out  of  a  soUd  block  of  cedar  {Thuja  glgantea,  Nutt.),  or  so 
closely  joined  as  to  be  water-tight — and  then  throwing  in 
red  hot  stones.  This  ingenious  mode  of  boiling  is  practised 
by  all  the  Indians  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  The 
oil  is  then  skimmed  off  the  surface,  and  set  aside  in  vessels 
to  cool.  The  oil  is  never  made  by  suspending  iron  vessels 
(after  the  nlore  familiEtr  manner  of  the  whites)  over  the  fire, 
for  in  that  case  the  fishes  would  be  destroyed,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  separate  the  broken  fragments  from  the  oil. 
The  quality,  however,  greatly  depends  upon  the  care 
employed,  and  the  amount  of  heat  used  to  extract  the  oil 
from  the  fatty  tissues  of  the  fish.  An  inferior  oil  is  also 
made  by  squeezing  the  fish  out  of  which  the  finer  oil  has 
been  already  extracted  in  the  method  described,  in  a  cloth 
against  a  board,  or  on  the  naked  breast.  Properly  prepared, 
the  oil  is,  at  a  temperature  of  60*  Fahr.,  amber-coloured 
and  liquid.  At  a  lower  temperature  it  bedomes  thick  and 
opaque,  increasing  in  solidity  according  to  the  degree  of 
cold ;  in  this  state  it  is  whitish  in  colour,  and  resembles  soft 
lard.  The  northern  tribes,  such  as  the  Qu&kwolths,  at  Fort 
Rupert,  preserve  it  in  bottles,  made  out  of  the  stem  of 
the  giant  sea  weeds  (Nercocystis  pun/era  and  Macrocyttia 
pyri/era,  Ag.)  squeezing  out  a  little  when  required,  as  a 
painter  does  his  colours  out  of  the  tinfoil  tubes.  The  fish 
cooked  fresh  is  most  delicious,  and,  when  salted,  is  also 
a  very  palatable  article  of  food,  and  is  in  much  request 
among  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  traders  and  other  old 
residents  on  the  coast.  The  Indians  dry  vast  numbers  for 
winter  use,  and  carry  them  with  them  in  strings,  during 
their  annual  migrations  south,  and  for  sale  to  other  tribes, 
who  come  to  purchase  them  as  well  as  the  oil.  The  Tsimp- 
sheans  say  that  the  Naas  River  clothes  them  and  the  Skeena 
River  feeds  them,  because  the  Hydahs,  from  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  and  other  tribes  who  are  prohibited  from 
fishing  for  the  oulachan  in  the  Naas,  come  and  purchase  the 
oil  from  them,  paying  blankets  for  it,  while  the  salmon  of 
the  Skeena  supplies  them  with ,  abundance  of  food.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  these  fish  would  form  a  most  valuable 
and  lucrative  article  of  commerce,  either  in  the  salt  or  dried 
condition ;  and  that  in  either  of  these  forms,  or  preserved 
in  ice,  or  in  their  own  or  oUve  oil,  like  sardines,  they 
would  command  a  ready  market,  especially  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries  along  the  Pacific  coast,  in  China,  and 
even  in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  States  of  America.  A 
small  joint  stock  company  was  indeed  formed  in  Victoria, 
in  1864,  for  that  purpose,  out  failed  for  want  of  capital  and 
in  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  the  fish.  Before  they  could 
get  their  affairs  settled  to  start  north,  the  season  was 
past,  and  nothing  further  was  ever  done.  The  Indians,  no 
doubt,  declare  that  no  white  man  shall  ever  cast  a  net  in  the 
Naas,  but,  independently  of  this  somewhat  futile  threat, 
supplies  could  be  purchased  from  the  Indians  to  almost  any 
amount,  and,  if  sufficient  inducement  were  held  out  to  them, 
thepresent  catch  could  perfectly  easily  be  increased  tenfold. 
The  oil  is  even  of  greater  value  than  the  fish  itself,  as 
usually  seen  in  the  opaque  lard-Uke  condition,  and  after  having 
undergone  no  other  preparation  than  the  rough  trying  out 
just  described,  its  taste  is  not  unpleasant  and  the  odour  by 
no  means  disagreeable.  Even  in  this  condition  it  has  been 
used  by  the  whites  for  culinary  purposes,  and  the  Indians 
use  it  m  all  their  meals,  much  after  the  same  way  as  we  do 
butter,  using  it  also  as  a  sauce  to  their  dried  salmon.  So 
fond  are  they  of  it,  and  so  essential  to  their  health  is  it  (as  I 
sliall  presently  refer  to),  that  the  Hydahs  and  other  tribes, 
as  I  have  already  said,  come  over  to  purchase  it  aagerly,  and 
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the  Hydahs,  Stekins,  Teimpsheans,  and  other  northern 
tribes  who  winter  in  Victoria  and  Pueet  Sound,  will  come 
on  board  the  Metlakathlah  mission  schooner  to  purchase  it. 
They  complain  of  the  price,  but  still  cannot  do  witnout  it.  An 
old  Tsimpshean  once  said  to  me,  "  I  can  buy  beef  and  bread 
cheaper,  out  my  heart  never  feels  good  until  I  have  got  this 
grease.  There  are  just  two  sweet  things  in  food,— rum  and 
oulachan  oil  !**  However  much  we  may  feel  inclined  from 
a  civilised  stand-point  of  view,  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
this  summation  of  a  lifetime's  experience,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  oil,  both  in  an  edible  ana  medicinal  light,  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  It  is  the  latter  property  which  the  readers 
of  the  present  article  wUl  be  most  interested  in,  and  which  I 
desire  most  earnestly  to  press  upon  their  attention.  Its 
effects  on  phthisical  patients  is  most  wonderful,  and,  from 
the  moist  cUmate  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  natives  are  very  subject  to  phthisis,  hsBmoptysis, 
and  other  forms  of  pulmonary  disease.  As  it  is,  many  die 
annually  of  these  complaints,  and  I  believe  that  I  only  speak 
the  opinion  of  all  who  know  these  people  or  who  have 
thongnt  over  the  subject,  that  were  it  not  for  this  oulachan 
oil,  these  northern  tribes,  once  so  powerful,  and  still  so 
courteous.  iiiteUigent,  and  physically  fine,  would  be  deci- 
mated and,  already  enfeebled  in  constitution  through  vices 
learnt  from  the  whites,  their  extermination  would  soon  be 
nn  fait  afcmnpli.  It  relieves  violent  coughs  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner,  and  ec{uaUy  conduces  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  flesh.  In  a  word,  it  has  all  the  properties  of  cod- 
liver  and  other  fish  oils  in  an  intensified  degree,  without 
their  nauseous  taste, — a  taste  which  is  found  even  in  the 
best  and  most  carefully  prepared  oils,  and  prohibits  many 
availing  themselves  of  their  valuable  qualities.  I  have 
known  delicate  ladies,  who  would  have  vomited  at  the  smell 
of  the  ordinary  cod-liver  oU,  put  the  bottle  of  oulachan  oil 
(slightly  heateii  in  order  to  hquefy  it)  to  their  months  and 
drink  it  without  the  smaUest  nausea !    If  the  oil  thus  rudely 

Erepared  by  the  natives  be  so  little  unpalatable,  I  doubt  not 
ut  that  if  it  underwent  the  usual  refining  processes  of  the 
chemist,  that  it  might  be  produced  perfectly  tasteless.  The 
old  fur  traders  on  the  coast  everywhere  use  it  in  pnlmo- 
nai7  diseases,  and  even  send  supplies  of  it  into  the  interior 
for  the  use  of  friends  residing  there.  It  is  looked  upon 
almost  as  a  specific,  and  the  few  boxes  which  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  trading  vessel  brings  down  on  her  annual 
spring  voyage  (not  as  an  article  of  commerce,  but  for  the 
accommodation  of  friends)  are  generally  bespoke  long  before. 
The  medical  officers  of  the  company  have  long  preferred 
prescribing  it  to  cod-hver-oil,  both  in  their  own  fomilies  and 
m  general  practice.  One  of  tliese  gentlemen,  whose  great 
intelligence  and  long  experience  entitles  his  opinion  to  eveiy 
respect,  entertains  very  similar  views  to  those  I  have  advo- 
cated, and  I  have  moreover  heard  him  attribute  the  health 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  Indians  during  their  exposed 
life  in  a  himt^luvioee  climate  like  that  of  Fort  Simpson  and 
north  to  Sitka,  to  the  use  of  oulachan  oil.  In  the  course  of 
my  journeys  into  the  interior  of  Oregon  and  elsewhere,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  recommend  and  procure  some  for 
friends  troubled  with  phthisical  complaints,  and  in  every 
instance  I  have  heard  its  merits  extolled  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Some  specimens  which  were  sent  to  Euglaqd  in  1864, 
though  rancid  when  they  arrived,  were  valued  at  the  rate 
of  £40  per  tun,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  yet  been 
tried  on  an  extensive  scale.  Therefore  in  a  paper  published 
by  me  in  a  scientific  journal,*  I  advocated  its  introduction 
as  a  substitute  for,  or  auxiliary  to  cod-liver  oil.  The  result 
of  this  effort  has  been  so  far  successful  that  (I  am  informed) 
means  are  now  being  taken  to  import  it  in  considerable 
quantities. 

The  other  object,  with  a  notice  of  which  I  close  this 
chapter,  is  the  Indian  money-shell — the  DentaUiim preciognm, 
of  Nuttall.  It  is  from  half-an-inch  to  about  two  and  a-half 
inches  in  length,  pearly  white,  and  hollow,  in  shape  like  a 

*  "  PlumuoeattinJ  Joninal  and  TransMttoiia,"  June,  IMS. 


tooth.  The  Indians  of  the  north-west  ooast  nniversally  use 
them  as  money^at  least,  did,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period — but  the  introduction  of  blankets  and  other  articles 
of  European  manufacture  have  greatly  lessened  their  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians.  The  value  of  a  DvutuUinu 
depends  upon  its  length ;  those  representing  the  greater 
value  are  called,  when  strung  together  end-to-end, "  Hio-qaa," 
but  the  standard  by  which  the  DoUaliam  is  calculated  to  be 
fit  for  a  "  Hio-qua  is  that  twenty-five  shells  placed  end-to- 
end  must  make  a  fathom,  or  six  feet,  in  length.  At  one 
time  a  "  Hio-qua"  would  purchase  a  small  slave,  equal  in 
value  to  fifty  blankets,  or  about  £50  sterling.  The  shorter 
and  defective  shells  are  strung  together  in  various  lengths, 
and  are  called  "  kop-kops."  About  forty  "  kop-kojis"  equal 
a  "  Hio-qua"  in  value.  These  strings  of  Bentalia  are  usually 
the  stakes  gambled  for.  These  shells  are  procured  off  (Jape 
Flattery,  and  from  the  north-west  end  of  Vancouver  Islajad, 
chiefly  Koakeemo  Sound,  a  locality  abounding  in  marine  life. 
The  Indian  fairy  tales  tell  of  youtns  who  went  away  to  such 
far-off  lauds  that  they  came  to  a  people  who  were  so  rich 
that  they  Uved  in  houses  with  copper  doors,  and  fed  on  the 
flesh  of  the  Hio-qua  shell !  The  Dentalia  live  in  the  sofl  sand, 
in  water  from  throe  to  five  fathoms  in  depth.  The  habit  of  the 
Dcntulmin  is  to  bury  itself  in  the  sand,  the  small  end  of  the 
shell  being  invariably  downwards,  and  the  large  end  of  the 
shell  close  to  the  surface,  thus  allowing  the  mollusc  to  pro- 
trude its  breathing  and  feeding  organs.  The  Indian  turns 
this  to  account  in  the  instrument  he  uses  to  capture  them 
with.  He  arms  himself  with  a  long  spear,  the  haft  made  of 
hght  deal,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  strip  of  wood 
pmced  transversely,  but  driven  full  of  teeth  made  of  bone, 
resembling  exactly  a  long  comb  with  the  teeth  very  wide 
apart.  A  squaw  sits  in  the  stem  of  the  canoe  and  [laddles 
it  slowly  along,  whilst  the  Indian  with  the  spear  stands  in 
the  bow.  He  now  stabs  this  comb-Uke  affair  into  the  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  after  giving  it  two  or  three 
stabs  draws  it  up  to  look  at  it ;  if  he  has  oeen  successfiil 
perhaps  four  or  five  Bentalia  have  been  impaled  on  the 
teeth  of  the  spear.  Mr  J.  K.  Lord,*  from  whom  I  quote 
this,  seems  to  think  that  it  was  only  in  remote  times  that 
the  interior  tribes  traded  these  from  the  Coast  Indies.  This 
is  not  so.  To  this  day  the  interior  tribes  use  and  value 
them  very  highly.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  Fort 
Rupert,  purchase  large  quantities  from  the  Koskeemo  In- 
dians, for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  to  San  Franoisoo, 
from  whence  they  are  scattered  by  the  American  traders 
all  through  the  interior.  On  board  the  Otter,  on  this  trip, 
was  a  considerable  quantity,  traded  from  the  Indians,  or 
collected  by  the  trader  at  Fort  Bupert. 


SFORTnro  LIFE  nr  itew  brvitswick. 

By  "SeiNEK." 
It  was  at  six  o'clock  in  the  early  glow  of  a  lovely  June 
morning  that  I  stepped  on  board  the  steamer  Higmauder, 
then  moored  off  the  Upper  Wharf  at  Frederickton,  with 
steam  up,  and  on  the  point  of  starting  .up  the  St.  John  river 
for  Woodstock. 

Almost  the  first  lesson  I  had  learned  on  landing  in  New 
Brunswick  was  to  believe  in  the  probity  of  its  nativee : 
"They  will  touch  nothing  here,  except  uquor;  you  must 
look  after  that ! "  said  the  artful  young  warrior  who  was  my 
mentor — taught,  I  believe,  by  some  sad  experiences  of  his 
own.  Nevertheless,  as  my  luggage  consisted  of  numy  small 
packages,  including  a  stone  jar  of  "  Old  Rye,"  I  proceeded 
at  once  to  number  them  up.  Alas !  thirty  seconds  sufficed 
to  show  me  that  a  certain  "  Blanket  Coat "  was  missing, 
and  in  the  same  space  of  time  the  Highlander  had  got 
under  way,  and  moved  quite  five  lengths  from  the  wharf, 
so  that  I  was  reduced  to  shake  my  fist  at  the  porter  of  the 
"  Barker  Hoijse,"  and  so  was  carried  off  up  stream,  gesticu- 
lating impotently. 

•  Proc.  ZooL  Soe ,  Uanh  8,  UM 
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The  Highlander  is  one  of  a  amall  fleet  of  Bteamers, 
called  the  "  People's  Line,"  bailt'by  an  American  company, 
for  the  parpose  of  navieating  the  upper  waters  of  the  St. 
John.  Their  draught  (3  water  is  very  small,  they  being, 
as  one  of  their  projectors  remarked,  "Kinder  meant  to 
run  over  the  medders  when  there's  a  dee-yeu  on  the 
grarse;"  and  they  are  propelled  by  a  single  wheel  astern 
which  also  draws  only  g,  few  inches  of  water.  Their  pas- 
sengers, though  they  may  include  a  few  pleasure  seekers 
and  chance  comers,  consist  principally,  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  of  lumberers  and  men  employed  in  various 
capacities,  on  the  numerous  "  rafts "  and  "  drives,"  who, 
having  seen  their  respective  quotas  of  logs  safe  within  the 
booms  at  Frederickton,  steam  a  hundred  miles  or  so  up 
stream,  and,  with  only  that  interval  of  repose,  begin  the 
same  downward  course  with  a  fresh  charge  again.  Aud,. 
though  rough,  a  very  honest,  c^vil  lot  they  are — save,  per- 
haps, in  tbat  one  matter  of  liquor — as  I  nave  experienced 
a  hundred  times  in  my  wanderings  through  the  country. 
A  few  among  them  are  eminently  inquisitive ;  and  here  ^ud 
there  one  who  is,  or  thinks  he  is,  "  smarter  "  than  the  rest, 
tries  to  draw  you  into  what  he  calls  a  "  good  spekkerlation." 
Try  it,  and  you  will  find  that  the  "  spekkerlation  "  falls  to 
your  share,  the  "  good,"  if  there  be  any,  to  his :  but  as  a 
rule,  they  are  an  upright,  honest,  kind-hearted  race ;  won- 
derfully independent,  it  is  true,  and  with  none,  or  next  to 
none,  of  that  outward  deference  and  respect  of  manner  one 
receives  from  the  same  class  at  home;  but  at  the  same  time, 
if  you  do  not  rub  them  the  wrong  way,  they  are  willing  to 
take  much  trouble,  and  put  themselves  to  no  slight  incon- 
venience, to  oblige  you  or  do  you  a  kindness.  Only,  with 
most  of  them,  honesty  will  not  withstand  the  temptation, 
Qor  civility  the  test,  of  the  whisky  jug. 

Meanwhile,  the  Highlander  is  pursuing  her  way  through 
ihe  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Upper  St.  John — scenery  which, 
but  for  a  certain  sameness  of  foliage,  would  compare 
worthily  with  that  of  any  river  in  the  world.  But  five- 
sixths  of  the  forest  land  of  New  Brunswick  consist  of  the 
cone-bearing  trees,  and  hence  arises,  even  in  the  partially 
cleared  country,  a  certain  monotony  of  tint,  similar  in 
effect,  though  different  in  kind,  from  that  produced  in  much 
Mediterranean  scenery  by  the  universaUty  of  the  olive. 
Through  it,  however,  snorted  the  Highlander ;  now  bump- 
ing over  a  shallow  (for,  after  the  spring  freshets  have  run 
themselves  out,  the  waters  of  the  St.  John  fall  very  low), 
now  quivering,  as  if  with  sheer  excitement,  us  she  forced 
her  way  up  a  rapid ;  at  one  moment  winding  at  half  speed 
through  the  tortuous  channels  separating  a  group  of  islands; 
at  another,  bumping  gently  ashore  on  the  river  bank  to 
pick  up  a  passenger  or  drop  a  parcel — for,  emulating  the 
courtesy  of  some  American  rauways,*  these  boats  stop 
whenever  requested  or  signalled  to.  Here  and  there  a  raft  of 
logs  dropped  past  us,  steered  by  enormous  sweeps,  rough- 
fashioned,  themselves,  from  a  new  fallen  tree ;  and  once  a 
series  of  unearthly  yells,  followed  by  volleys  of  rude  chaff 
between  the  lumberers  on  board  and  the  lumberers  in  the 
water,  called  our  attention  to  the  feet  that  we  were  passing 
a  "drive,"  pronounced  by  those  on  board  to  be  "M'MuUen's. 
The  word  "drive"  thus  used  conveys  bat  an  indefinite 
sound  to  English  ears,  but  means,  in  New  Brunswick,  a 
gan^  of  men,  with  their  horses,  boats,  &c.,  employed  to 
"  dnve "  loose  logs  down  the  stream,  from  the  spot  where 
they  are  launched  on  the  head-waters^  the  St.  John,  or  its 
tributaries,  until  they  are  safe  within  the  booms  at  Frede- 
rickton— rolling  or  hauling  them  off  the  shore  or  the 
shallows,  shoving  them  clear  of  rocks  and  obstructions,  and 
keeping  or  forcing  them  into  the  true  channels.  Of  the 
«di£Sculty,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessity,  of  this  task, 
no  one  can  form  an  idea  who  has  not  seen  the  enormous 
quanties  of  timber  that  come  down  the  New  Brunswick 
waters ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  nir.gle  log  left  in  an  im- 
proper position  will  sometimes  cause  in  a  few  hom-s  a  "jam" 

•  HoUbly  the  S^  Stephen'*  and  St  Andrews,  ronninf  between  Maine  and 
Hew  Brannriok. 


of  thoustuids,  completely  blocking  np  wide  rivers,  and  piled 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  one  upon  the  other;  and  to 
"break"  these  "jams,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  a 
service  not  only  of  difficulty  but  of  danger,  costing  the 
Province  many  lives  every  year. 

But  I  must  push  on  to  my  fishing-grounds,  for  it  was  of 
fishing,  not  of  lumbering,  that  I  sat  down  to  write,  though 
every  one  who  has  seen  New  Brunswick  waters  will  bear  me 
out  in  saying  that  the  two  are  there  indissolnbly,  though 
ruinously,  connected ;  and  that,  before  stream-driving  and 
saw-mills,  the  salmon  and  even  the  trout  are  dying  away  as 
surely  and  as  rapidly  as  the  Indian  before  the  Pale-face. 

Meals  were  served  at  somewhat  primitive  hours  on  board 
the  St.  John's  Biver  steamers.  Breakfiftst  at  eight,  dinner 
at  twelve,  tea,  or  supper,  if  1  remember  rightly,  at  five ;  at 
what  hour  one  was  supposed  to  retire  to  sleep,  or  rather 
to  sleep  without  retiring  —  for  of  retirement  on  board 
these  boats  there  was  none — I  do  not  know,  but  by  this 
arrangement  fifteen  mortal  hours  out  of  the  twenl^-four 
intervened  between  supper  and  breakfast.  Let  me  hasten 
to  add,  however,  that  tnough  at  the  time  I  considered  these 
hours  unduly  early,  it  was  subsequently  my  lot  to  sojourn 
in  a  New  Brunswick  hotel,  where  the  first  breakfast  bell 
rang — and  rang  a  peal  that  would  have  awakened  the  Seven 
Sleepers  too — at  the  unearthly  hour  of  half  past  five  in  the 
morning. 

On  the  subject  of  these  meals  there  was  war  between 
the  direction  and  the  lumbering  interest.  The  latter,  it 
seems,  are  accustomed  to  eat  on  shore,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  (about  a  shilling  English)  per  feed,  the  steamers 
demanded  forty  cents ;  the  lumberers  refused  to  "  come  in  " 
unless ^the  price  was  reduced;  the  company  was  equally 
obstinate,  and  the  few  remfiining  passengers  reaped  the 
benefit  in  the  shape  of  elbow-room  and  breathing-space  at 
dinner  time.  I  must  say  .that,  when  I  saw  the  banquet  that 
was  provided,  it  struck  me  that  reason  was  on  the  lumbering 
side.  I  made,  at  various  times,  several  trips  in  these 
steamers,  and  I  invariably  found  that  the  bill  of  fare  was — 
For  breakfast,  beef  steaks — tongh  and  ugly — New  Bruns- 
wick ham  and  eggs  (N.B. — The  former  are  cut  thick,  and 
the  hams  of  the  country  partake  largely  of  the  igneous  ten- 
dencies which  pervade  and  characterise  the  whole  province), 
tea,  bread  and  butter,  hot  rolls,  and  molasses  cake;  for 
dinner,  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  mustard-pot  and  a 
jug  of  iced  water ;  for  tea,  the  same,  subtracting  the  mus- 
tard-pot and  adding  a  jug  of  molasses. 

It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived  at 
the  Eel  River  mouth,  where  the  steamer  ran  alongside  the 
little  wharf  to  wood,  and  where,  with  the  assistance  of  tho 
crew,  I  disembarked  myself  and  my  camp  equipage.  I 
should  explain  that,  there  being  no  telegraph  station  nearer 
than  Woodstock,  the  captain  ot  the  Highlander  kindly  took 
charge  of  a  telegram  for  transmission  from  that  place  to  one 
of  my  friends  at  Frederickton,  requesting  him  to  forward  the 
missing  blanket  coat  by  stage  to  Eel  River,  where  I  would 
wait  a  day  for  it,  instead  of  proceeding  on  to  Skiff  Lake  that 
afternoon,  as  I  had  intended. 

The  arrival  of  the  steamer  did  not  apparently  cause  much 
excitement  in  tho  Eel  River  settlement.  A  couple  of  hobble- 
dehoys were  waiting  to  assist  the  crew  in  takmg  in  wood ; 
two  or  three  small  boys  were  paddling  about  in  the  mud  and 
water;  and  a  slight,  smart-looking  young  man,  in  a  wide- 
awake and  shooting-jacket,  and  wearing  a  dark  beard,  was 
lounging  on  the  wharf,  apparently  supremely  indifferent  to 
everything  that  was  going  on.  My  packages  were  flung 
ashore,  the  Highlander  quickly  wooded  np  and  got  under 
way  again,  and  then  I  found  that  my  destination,  me  village 
inn,  was  a  long  half-mile  off,  np  the  hill,  and  that  there  was 
no  conveyance  of  any  kind  to  take  my  baggage  up  to  it. 

I  waa  extricated  from  my  dilemma  by  the  lounger  on  the 
wharf,  who  volunteered,  first  to  wateh  my  luggage  while 
I  went  up  to  the  inn  and  despatehed  a  team  •  for  it ;  and, 
secondly,  to  get  it  carried  up  for  me,  which  he  did  by  seizing 

*  The  local  name  for  a  oart  or  oarrlage,  and  pair  of  taonei. 
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a  large  package  himself,  and  calling  on  the  hystanders  to 
assist.  Everybody,  smaJl  boys  included,  laid  hold  of  some- 
thing, and,  taking  a  gan  under  one  arm,  and  a  bundle  of 
fishing-rods  under  the  other,  I  headed  the  procession,  and 
away  we  went. 

"You're  an  ofiBcer,  I  think,  arrP"  said  the  lounger,  now 
lounger  no  longer,  as  we  breasted  the  hill. 
I  replied  that  I  was  not. 

"  Beg  pardon,  but  you  have  been,  I  think,  sir  ? "  he  per- 
sisted, and  to  this  charge  I  was  compelled  to  plead  gn^ilty. 

"  I'm  a  soldier,  3roa  know,  sir,"  he  added,  as  if  in  explana- 
tion of  his  curiosity ;  and  really,  smart  and  soldier-like 
young  fellow  though  he  was,  he  could  not  have  said  anythlhg 
to  surprise  me  more  completely.  It  turned  out  that  my 
fnend  was  the  corporal  of  the  Eel  Eiver  outpost,  to  whom  I 
had  credentials,  in  case  he  could  be  of  use  to  me ;  but,  not 
knowing  at  that  time  the  license  granted  to  men  upon  outpost 
duty,  I  was  not  prepared  to  recognise  a  young  fellow  in 
plain  clothes  and  a  beard  as  a  full  corporal  of  the  — th 
Regiment. 

The  detachment  at  Eel  River  is  one  of  a  line  of  outposts 
placed  at  certain  spots  within  the  frontier  Une,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  stopping  desertersendeavouringto  make  their  way 
mto  the  "  States,'  and  the  men  composing  them  are  en- 
couraged to  wear  plain  clothes,  grow  anti-regulation  hair, 
and  in  every  way  disguise  themselves,  in  order  to  increase 
their  efficiency  as  detectives. 

I  endeavoured  to  beguile  my  twenty-four  hours  of  enforced 
delay  by  Ashing  the  Eel  River,  but  I  need  not  here  enter  into 
the  details  of  my  sport  (P),  the  produce  of  which  was  two  or 
three  chub,  and  the  same  quantity  of  exceedingly  small 
trout.  The  Eel  River  is  only  one  of  many  in  the  province 
which  have  been  entirely  ruined  as  fishing  streams  by  dams 
and  saw-mills ;  and  the  pool  at  its  mouth,  the  only  one  where 
salmon  have  still  a  chance  of  lying,  is  regularly  swept  out 
by  the  net  thronehout  the  whole  season. 

In  due  time  the  missing  coat  arrived,  and,  my  "  team " 
being  all^n  readiness,  I  mounted  the  waggon,  and  set  o£E 
for  Skiff  Lake. 

Turning  our  backs  upon  the  St.  John,  we  followed  a  wind- 
ing roackup-hill,  and,  soon  leaving  clear  land  behind,  pursued 
our  way  through  primeval  forest.  But  those  to  whom  the 
word  forest  suggests  ideas  of  giant  trees,  stretching  their 
wide  arms  to  heaven  and  grouped  together  in  imposing 
masses,  would  be  somewhat  cGsappointed  by  the  "  primeval 
of  New  Brunswick,  which  more  resembles  an  exceedingly- 
neglected  fir  plantation  by  the  side  of  a  Scotch  moss  than 
any  other  thing  to  which  I  can  liken  it;  and  through  this 
you  may  travel  for  days  without  ever  seeing  a  tree  of  even 
average  growth.  Every  "  stick"  of  any  size  has  been  hewn 
down  for  the  lumber  market,  and  yon  must  penetrate  far 
into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  forest  now  to  find  timber  worth 
the  cutting.  Presently  we  emerged  again  into  a  partially- 
cleared  country,  and  after  a  time  crossed  the  line  of  rail 
between  St.  Andrew's  and  Woodstock.  No  incident  broke 
the  monotony  of  the  journey,  but  the  nominal  twelve  miles 
stretched  themselves  out  so  interminably,  and  the  road  be- 
came at  last  so  exceedingly  bad  and  hilly,  that  before  we 
reached  the  lake  head  the  sun  was  already  low,  while,  to  add 
to  the  contreteinps,the  thunder-clouds,  whose  distant  shadows 
had  been  over  us  all  day,  were  beginning  to  mutter  angrily 
in  the  6ir  north.  Now,  my  instructions  were,  on  reaching 
the  lake  head,  to  go  down  on  to  the  beach  and  fire  a  sign^ 
shot,  in  reply  to  which  Vamey,  the  trapper,  who  lived  on  an 
island  some  half  mile  out,  would,  I  was  told,  come  over  in 
his  canoe,  and  with  him  I  was  to  arrange  for  his  taking  me 
down  to  the  lumber  camp  at  the  lake  foot,  or  as  much 
fiurther  as  I  decided  upon  going — in  fact,  accompanying  me 
daring  my  excursion.  When,  therefore,  on  pulhng  up  at 
the  lake  head,  about  which  were  grouped  two  or  three 
scattered  farm-houses,  I  ascertained  from  a  passer-by  that 
Varney  had  that  morning  gone  ofi"  "  round  his  bear  traps," 
taking,  of  course,  his  canoe  with  him,  I  was,  for  the  moment, 
completely  thrown  out;  but,  ascertaining  that  he  wovdd  most 
probably  be  at  the  Lumber  Camp  that  night,  and  that  there 


was  a  scow  close  at  band,  which,  though  heavy,  was  Btill 
manageable,  I  resolved,  if  I  could  find  a  man  to  help  me 
with  the  boat,  to  push  on  at  ouce  for  the  lake  foot,  rather 
than  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  neighbonring  fiura-houses, 
whose  sleeping  accommodations  I  had  been  previously  warned 
by  all  means  possible  to  avoid. 

I  succeeded  in  persuading  a  young  former,  named  Ingram, 
to  go  with  me  and  bring  back  the  scow  in  the  morning,  bub 
I  certainly  was  somewhat  aghast  at  finding  that  our  avail- 
able means  of  propulsion  were  limited  to  oae  heavy  oar  and 
a  paddle.  "  One  must  pull  and  the  other  paddle  and  steer," 
explained  young  Ingram ;  and,  as  I  was  at  tnat  time  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  paddling,  the  oar — i.e.,  the  lion's  share  of  the 
work — fell  to  my  lot.  My  packages  were  soon  transferred 
from  the  waggon  to  the  beach,  and  thenoe  to  the  scow. 
"  Everything  in  the  boatP"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  sir;  all  right!'" 

"  Then  shove  oflf;"  and  away  we  went,  my  teamster  and  a 
brother  of  Ingram's  watching  us  from  the  shore. 

We  kept  straight  down  the  lake  at  first,  until  we  had 
passed  two  wooded  islands,  the  second  of  diem  known  as 
"  Varrey's  Island,"  from  being  the  trapper's  summer  resi- 
dence. Stretching  out  from  the  point  of  this  latter,  we  saw 
a  long  set  line,  buoyed  at  intervals  by  pieces  of  board  :  oa 
this  the  trapper  afterwards  told  me  tmit  he  caught  togue,  or 
grey  lake  trout,  in  spring,  but  at  this  season  it  only  produced 
eels. 

Bounding  this  point,  we  bore  away  to  our  right,  passing 
between  a  small  burnt  island  on  the  right  and  aaigh,  scarp- 
sided,  flat-topped  rock,  which  rose  sheer  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  lake,  on  the  left ;  round  which  lattera  few  gulls  and  terns 
were  wheeling,  screaming  as  they  went. 

"  See  that  rock,  sir  P"  asked  young  Ingrain. 

I  assented. 

"  A  man  from  our  settlement  came  nigh  leaving  his  bones 
there  in  the  spring,"  said  he,  and  then  told  me  the  story. 

It  seems  that  tne  man  in  question  had  takett  a  boat  in 
tbe  early  morning  (there  were  only  three  boats,  including 
Yarney's  canoe,  upon  the  lake),  and  gone  off  to  this  rock 
"  gull's-nesting."  Arrived  at  the  rock,  he  hauled  up  the 
bow  of  his  boat  on  a  shelving  ledge  and  clambered  up  the 
steep  face  of  the  cliff  in  search  of  eggs.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed in  this  way  for  some  little  time,  when,  happening  to 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  water,  he  saw  the  boat  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  out  upon  the  lake,  and  drifting  rapidly  to  leeward ;  a 
puff  of  wind  had  taken  her  away,  and  left  him  and  the  gruUs 
to  settle  their  differences  at  leisure.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  realised  that  it  might  be  long  ere  he  was  missed, 
longer  still  ere  he  was  found ;  at  all  events,  it  did  not  strike 
him  that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  swim  for  his  boat, 
and  he  sat  there  helpless,  watching  her  drift  away.  He  was 
fond  of  rambling  into  the  woods  and  over  the  lake,  and  had 
been  absent  thirty-six  hours  before  his  absence  occasioned 
any  alarm;  some  hours  more  elapsed  before  it  was  dis- 
oovered  that  the  boat  was  n^issing.  Even  then,  it  was  the 
fishing  grounds  that  they  searched,  and  it  was  only  on  re- 
turning, after  having  found  the  empty  boat  drifted  ashore, 
that  they  passed  the  rock  and  discovered  him. 

"  Had  he  nothing  to  eat  with  him  P"  I  asked. 

"  Not  a  single  bite,  sir,"  said  Ingram.  "  He  took  a  bite 
with  him,  of  course,  but  he  left  it  m  the  boat,  and  it  went 
adrift  with  her.  I  ^ess  he  had  what  gull's  eggs  he  wanted," 
he  added,  with  a  grm. 

While  this  story  was  telling,  we  had  dosed  over  to  the 
right  shore  of  the  lake,  and  were  working  down  it.  Ingram 
began  to  cast  uneasy  glances  at  the  sky — the  sun  was  down, 
and  dusk  was  drawing  on,  the  heavy  cloud-banks,  too,  were 
rapidly  coming  down  upon  us,  and  the  muttering  of  4;hunder 
growing  louder,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  the  lake  navigation  was  before  us. 

"  I  guess  we'll  be  through  the  worst  of  the  rocks  yet 
before  dark,"  muttered  Ingram,  and  began  to  make  play 
with  his  paddle,  which  hitherto  he  had  not  been  making 
very  zealous  use  of,  and,  looking  about  me,  I  became  oon- 
Bcious  that  the  hke  was  now  thickly  studded  with  rocks. 
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some  high  above  the  water,  some  a  fleur  d'eaii,  some  just 
shewing  like  grey  shadows  beneath  its  surface ;  but,  in  all, 
80  numerous,  that  it  was  already  difficult  to  pick  a  channel 
'  for  our  chimsy  craft  between  them,  and  would,  as  night 
came  on,  become  impossible  to  do  so. 

But,  rapidly  as  night  came,  darkness  came  more  rapidly 
stilL  Moment  by  moment  the  clouds  rolled  nearer ;  louder 
and  loader  pealed  the  thunder,  and  the  blae  flame  of  the 
lightning  b^an  to  light  up  the  darkness  fitfully.  A  few 
drops  of  rain  fell;  then  a  pause;  a  light  thunder-shower; 
another  pause;  then  suddenly,  with  a  deafening  craah  and  a 
blinding  glare,  the  gates  of  the  heavens  were  opened,  and 
the  rain  poured  down  like  a  cataract.  Peal  after  peal  the 
thimder  roared  above  us;  ilash  after  flash  lit  up  the  land- 
scape, making  night  bright  as  day ;  down  came  tne  nun  like 
a  solid  wall,  anct  few  though  the  minutes  were,  we  were 
wet  through  to  the  bone,  and  ankle-deep  in  water,  when 
Ingram,  saying  "There  sets  Varney's  canoe,"  turned  the 
bow  of  the  boat  with  a  scoop  of  his  paddle,  and  drove  her 
up  on  to  the  soft  mud  at  the  lake  foot.  I  jumped  out 
quickly  enough,  catching  up  my  gun  and  one  or  two  articles 
I  was  anxious  to  get  unaer  cover,  "Which  way  for  the 
camp  ?  "  I  asked.    "  Vamey  can't  be  back,  I  see  no  light ! " 

"It's  over  half  a  mile  to  the  camp,"  said  Ingram,  drily, 
"  and  a  bad  road  too.  Let's  get  the  things  out  of  the  boat, 
then  we'U  see  if  we  can  take  up  all  the  stuff  at  one  load." 

Somewhat  staggered  at  hearing  of  this  additional  distance 
to  be  traversed  on  such  a  night,  I  took  the  packages  from 
Ingram  as  he  handed  them  out  of  the  boat,  telling  them 
over  as  I  did  so.  "  Bf^,  basket,  case  (supplies),  keg,  canteen, 
rugs,  axe,  frying-pan. 
■  " That's  aU,  sir?" 

"  Got  the  rods  in  yet  ?"  I  said. 

"  No  rods  here,  sir." 

"Must  be!" 

"  Not  here." 

"  Look  under  the  seats  ! " 

"Fve  looked  everywhere,  they're  not  here;  the  boat's 
empty." 

I  jumped  in  and  searched  her  myself,  the  rods  were  not 
there  !— then,  I  fear  that,  like  the  old  lady  in  Tennyson,  I 
"  uttered  certein  words  "  which  had  been  better  unuttered. 
Perhaps,  on  the  frontier  lands  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick 
— behU^  betwixt  lake  and  forest,  buffeted  by  the  downright 
beat  of  a  rain-fall  almost  tropical,  and  with  a  last  feather 
added  in  the  shape  of  the  missing  rods — poor  human  nature 
may  be  pardoned  for  forgetting 

That  repose 
Which  stamps  the  cast  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

Under  these  circumstances  my  new  friend,  Mr.  Ingram, 
showed,  I  thought,  considerable  presence  of  mind. 

After  standing;  with  complete  »am^  froid,  a  volley 
delivered  at  point  blank  range,  he  suggested  that,  for  the 
present,  the  best  thing  to  be  donq  was  to  get  the  remaining 
articles  (ourselves  included)  under  shelter  as  soon  as 
possible ;  that  the  missing  rods  were  sure  to  turn  up  «omi«- 
vihere  by  daylight ;  and  I  think  there  was  a  subtle  hint 
(somewhat  timidly  delivered)  that  if  I  found  similar  ex- 
plosions relieved  my  mind,  I  had  better  keep  them  for  the 
journey  up  to  camp,  where  they  might  be  useful.  Mea 
cajpa .'  I  know  I  found  it  so !  When  Ingram  had  shouldered 
what  appeared  to  me  a  superhuman  load — when  I  had 
burdened  myself  to  the  utmbst  of  my  jMwers,  still  leaving 
several  packages  on  the  beach,  we  staggered  away  along  the 
road(?)  to  the  camp. 

It  was,  or  rather  in  its  best  days  it  had  been,  simply  a 
lumber  road,  that  is,  a  track  through  the  forest  formed  merely 
by  cutting  the  trees  away,  and  bridging  with  rough  logs 
such  gullies  and  water-courses  as  might  cross  it :  its  only 
uses  being  the  dragging  out  of  timber  to  the  lake,  and  the 
taking  up  of  supplies  from  the  lake-  to  the  camp. 

Vamey  was  accustomed,  when  making  the  round  of  his 
bear  traps  from  time  to  time,  to  beach  his  canoe  at  the 
point  where  we  had  landed,  and  put  up  for  a  night  at  the 


camp,  and,  in  so,  doing  had  prevented  the  path  from  growing 
up  altogether,  which  otherwise  it  might  nave  done  during 
the  summer  months ;  but  this  did  but  little  service  to  us, 
as  we  staggered  along  it  under  our  heavy  loads  in  the  pitch 
darkness— darkness  fitfully  reUeved  by  the  blue  flashes  of 
the  lightning,  in  which  for  one  moment  the  smallest  objects 
stood  out  with  unnatural  distinctness  only  to  render  the 
gloom  more  intense  and  more  bewildering  in  the  next. 

Scarcely  a  minute  passed  that,  in  the  utter  impossibUity 
of  seeing  where  we  were  putting  our  feet,  one  or  other  of  us 
did  not  fall.  More  than  once  each  of  us  "  dropped  a  leg  " 
through  some  treacherous  bridge,  where  a  log  had  been 
broken  or  rotted  away ;  while  groans  of  "  Mind  the  whiskey 
jug  " — or  a  shout  to  "  Look  out  for  that  gun  "  showed  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake  beyond  the  mere  peril  to 
life  and  limb.  And  all  this  while  the  drenching  downpour 
from  above  never  abated  one  iota.  But  habit  and  .-ome 
knowledge  of  this  particular  road  favoured  Ingram,  who 
had  been  leading  all  along,  and  who  now  gradually  got  away 
from  me ;  while  I,  deprived  of  snch  half-guidance  as  he  had 
gfiven,  no  longer  knew  even  the  general  direction  of  the 
track,  and  should  have  wandered  off  it  a  thousand  times  if 
not  brought  up  by  the  dense  bush  on  either  side.  After 
struggling  on  for  a  time  that  appeared  interminable,  I  heard 
the  welcome  sound  of  his  shout  returning,  and  presently  a 
lightning-flash  showed  him — a  pitiable  object  enough — close 
to  my  side. 

"  Is  Varney  up  at  the  campP  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  sir ;  no  signs  on  him." 

"  How  far  on  is  it  ?  " 

"  Not  over  fifty  rod,  and  you  can't  miss  your  road.  Have 
you  any  matches  with  you  P  " 


"  They're  in  the  leather  bag,"  said  I. 
"  Well !   I  set  that  right  m 


right  m  the  camp.  When  you  get 
through,  will  you  try  to  split  some  dry  stuff  and  get  a  fire 
under  way,  while  I  fetch  up  what  stuff 's  left  down  at  the 
boat  P  We'll  have  to  dry  ourselves,  and  to  cook  something, 
I  guess." 

"And  to  make  some  hot  grog,"  I  added,  trrtd^g  on 
again,  and  cogitating  in  my  own  mind  whether' i  could 
"  split  dry  stuff  and  get  a  fire  under  way  "  as  easily  as 
Ingram  could  talk  of  it. 

The  rain  diminished  a  litfle  now — the  thunder  seemed  no 
longer  over  our  heads ;  and  presently  I  perceived  that  I  was 
in  a  sort  of  clear  space  in  the  wood,  and  saw  the  dim  outline 
of  a  building  of  some  sort  before  me.  Making  my  way 
across  the  open  towards  it,  and  stumbling  over  all  sorts  of 
obstacles  as  I  did  so,  I  felt  my  way  to  an  open  doorway,  and, 
staggering  through  it  exhausted,  laid  down  my  load.  After 
a  brief  pause  for  rest,  I  proceeded  to  inspect  the  building 
and  search  for  the  bag  containing  the  matches. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  roof  seemed 
tolerably  water-tight,  and  the  whole  shed  (for  it  was  nothing 
more)  pretty  solidly  constructed — the  absence  of  a  door  did 
not  much  trouble  me — I  was  prepared  to  rough  it ;  but  I 
was  more  impressed  by  the  very  strong  and  unmistakable 
smell  of  the  stable,  and  was,  moreover,  somewhat  aghast  at 
finding  that,  search  as  I  would,  I  could  nowhere  discover 
the  missing  bag.  What  was  to  be  done  P  I  had  not  a  single 
match  about  me,  and  could  think  of  no  "better  employment 
than  to  take  the  nxe,  and,  in  the  darkness,  blindly  strike 
chips  out  of  any  wood  that  came  under  my  hand,  unable  as 
I  was  in  great  measure  to  distinguish  whether  it  was  dry  or 
green.  To  say  the  truth  I  was  not  sorry  for  the  exercise, 
for  my  thorough  drenching  was  now  beginning  to  take 
effect  upon  me,  and  I  felt  bitterly  cold  and  benumbed.  I 
had  been  thus  occupied  for  some  time,  and  had  collected  a 
considerable  pile  of  chips,  when  I  heard  Ingram  returning. 
I  had  worked  myself  into  the  belief  that  he  had  care- , 
lessly  flmig  the  bag  down  outside  in  the  wat,  and  was 
inclined  to  be  angry,  and  I  shouted  out  at  him  as  soon  as  I 
judged  him  within  nail  to  know  where  it  was.  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Well!  I'm  darned,"  said  Ingram,  "  if  ho  hasn't  gone  and 
got  into  the  hovel!" 
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It  was  humiliating,  but  too  true.  In  my  ignorance  »f 
camping  out  and  all  things  appertaining  to  it,  I  had  mis- 
taken the  hovel  or  stable  attached  to  the  camp  for  the 
camp  proper,  which  latter,  standing  on  rather  lower  ground, 
and  more  in  the  shade  of  the  forest,  had  escaped  my  notice 
altogether. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Ingram,  when  I  had  followed  him  into 
our  proper  refuge,  and  he  had  finished  Tiis  laugh,  "  here's 
the  bag;  get  out  the  matches  while  I  shave  down  some 
chips,  and  we'll  have  a  fire  right  straight  away-  I'm  starred 
with  cold."  And,  indeed,  lie  wore  a  flannel  shirt  and 
trousers  only,  and  shivered,  and  his  teeth  chattered  audibly 
as  he  spoke.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  rain 
had  penetrated  my  bag,  and  that  the  single  change  of  clothes 
I  carried  in  it  was  as  wet  as  tkose  I  wore.  The  matches, 
however,  being  in  a  box,  were  eflScient;  and  Ingram  having 
fortunately  lit  upon  a  dry  shingle  or  two,  his  very  first 
attempt  was  successful,  and  in  six  or  seven  minutes  we 
were  rejoicing  in  the  glow  of  a  blazing  fire. 

Fried  salt  pork  and  dry  biscuit  does  not  sound  very 
tempting  fare,  but  we  did  ample  justice  to  it  a  Quarter 
of  an  hour  later ;  and,  in  cousidei-ation  of  our  drenching,  I 
dispensed  with  the  usual  tea,  and  brewed  twoenormous  jorums 
of  hot  whisky  punch.  By  the  time  these  were  disposed  of, 
it  was  close  upon  midnight,  and  after  interchanging  ideas 
as  to  Varney's  whereabouts,  and  agreeing  that  he  probably 
was  at  another  lumber  cainp  some  twenty  miles  farther 
down  the  stream,  we  put  off  all  consi<leration  of  future 
movements  until  the  morrow,  and,  piling  the  fire  with  more 
wood,  wrapped  ourselves  in  rugs  and  blankets,  and  threw 
ourselves  down  to  rest  on  the  sloping  couch  of  fir  boughs 
which  formed  one  side  of  the  caijnp.  My  companion  was 
soon  asleep,  and  gave  audible  proof  of  it,  but  I,  despite  my 
fatigue,  lay  awake  long,  watching  the  flickering  of  the 
flames  upon  the  logs,  listening  to  the  pattering  of  the  rain 
upon  the  shingled  roof,  and  meditating  upon  the  events  of 
the  day  and  the  inauspicious  commencement  of  my  "  sport- 
ting  tour  "  in  New  Brunswick. 

It  was  hfA  enough  to  have  lost  my  rods;  but,  as  I  myself 
had  carried  them  down  to  the  lake  shore,  and  sis  I  knew 
the  two  men  who  were  standing  there  when  we  pulled  away, 
they  were  pretty  sure  to  turn  up  on  th«  morrow,  though  at 
the  cost  of  twice  traversing  the  lake  in  search  of  them. 
But  grievously  did  I  lament  the  laeJues  of  that  Frederickton 
porter,  through  whose  carelessness  my  blanket-coat  was 
left  behind,  and  I  detained  a  day  at  the  Eel  River.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  delay,  I  should  have  arrived  in  time  to  go 
round  the  bear  traps  with  Varney. 

Like  most  new  arrivals  in  the  country,  I  was  exceedingly 
anxious  to  kill  a  bear,  and  much  regretted  the  loss  of  so  good 
an  opportunity,  as  a  trapped  bear  is  often  more  hampered  than 
hurt,  and  if  of  large  size  quite  able  to  take  his  own  part,  and 
render  the  kUUng  of  him  sufficiently  dangerous  to  be  exciting. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  one  gets  a  shot 
at  an  untrapped  bear,  who,  if  he  shows  himself  at  all, 
generally  has  the  wit  to  do  so  when  one  is  least  prepared 
for  him — say  loaded  up  with  small  shot  for  partridges,  and 
no  bullets  nearer  than  the  gunsmith's — or  fly  fishing  for 
trout  ("  sUnging  gut,"  as  Brother  Jonathan  calls  it)  with  a 
twelve-foot  rod ;  or  gathering  wild  strawberries  after  a  pic- 
nic— and  if  yoa  would  know  what  that  means,  ask  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  New  Brunswick,  and  note 
down  Bruin  as  a  npw  illustration  of  the  proverb  that 
"  Two's  company,  but  three's  none."  Then,  methought  I 
was  fishing  for  bears,  who  swam  about  amiably,  but  de- 
clined the  neatest  fly  I  could  "put"  to  them;  then  a 
monstrous  "  lake  shiner "  made  at  me  by  some  unknown 
machineiy,  gnashing  his  teeth ;  then,  for  one  second,  I  saw 
again  the  flickering  fire — and  then — I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  chilled  and  comfortless,  the  pattering  of 
the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  grey  light  of  early  morning  was 
shining  in  through  the  chinks  of  the  logs,  and  down  the 
yawning  camp  chimney.  Getting  on  to  my  feet  with  some 
difficulty,  for  I  was  stiff  and  numbed,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
door,  and  threw  it  open.   The  nun,  as  I  have  said,  had  ceased. 


but  the  whole  outside  world,  where  not  shrouded  bv  the 
dense  raw  fog  that  filled  the  air,  seemed  drenched,  and 
charged  with  wet,  and  the  morning  was  cold  and  cheerless. 
Inside,  Ingram  still  lay  curled  up  under  a  rug,  like  "  a  dog 
in  a  blanket,"  so  I  raked  together  the  embers  of  the  fire, 
piled  on  fresh  logs,  and,  drawing  some  water  from  tiie 
nrook  (it  ran  within  thirty  yards  of  the  camp,  and  I  had 
nearly  drowned  myself  in  getting  water  the  night  before), 
prepjared,  while  warming  myself  at  the  blaze,  to  make  some 
tea.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  brook,  had  a  wash,  and  made 
such  attempts  at  "  cleaning  myself"  as  the  circumstances 
admitted  of  Presently  Ingram  woke,  and  proceeded  to  do 
likewise.  He  went  outside  the  camp,  shook  himself,  yawned, 
stretched,  spat  twice,  cut  a  fresh  "quid"  of  tobacco, 
"  jwuched  "  It,  and  was  dressed  for  the  day !  As  a  toilette 
it  was  not  elaborate,  but  it  had  the  great  merit  of  simplicity, 
and  to  me,  at  the  time,  the  added  charm  of  novelty !  Then 
we  breakfasted  together  amicably  upon  biscuit  and  fried 
pork,  washed  down  by  some  stroug  tea ;  then  Ingram  lit  a 
short  pif)e  (he  partook  freely  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms),  and 
we  proceeded  to  discuss  that  matter  of  the  missing  rods. 

"  Wot  I  say  is  this,"  said  Ingram  argumentatively,  "  if 
you  brought  them  rods  down  to  the  shore  they're  there  now, 
for  if  either  oi  those  chaps  had  seen  'em  he'd  have  halloaed 
to  us— sure !  Anyhow,  tney  never  come  down  to  this  end  of 
the  lake,  and  the  on'y  way  I  see  for  you  to  get  'em's  this : 
We  two'll  tow  Varney's  canoe  up  behind  the  scow,  then  you'll 
get  the  rods,  and  paddle  down  again.  I  guess  Vameyll  be 
here  by  the  time  you  get  back,  and  then  youTl  be  all  right."  To 
this  proposal  I  assented,  but  not,  I  must  own,  with  much  of 
what  the  French  call  "  effusion."  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  by 
no  means  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Ingram  for  his  ingenious  idea. 
You  will  probably  be  the  less  surprised  at  this  when  you 
hear  that  the  lake  is  six  miles  long,  and  that  I  had  never 
seen  a  bark  canoe,  nor  lieheld  so  much  as  a  paddle,  save  in 
museums,  during  the  whole  of  my  natural  life.*  Neverthe- 
less, I  have,  or  had,  a  theory  that  a  man,  if  he  will  only  try, 
can  do  nearly  everything — after  a  fashion !  And  though  I 
looked  forward  to  the  experiment  with  about  the  same 
amount  of  pleasure  as  if  it  had  been  my  first  dance  on  the 
tight-rope,  I  determined  not  to  shii-k  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Ingram  had  ever  heard  of  the  Irishman  who  "  had 
no  doubt  he  could  play  the  fiddle,  but  had  never  thought  of 
trying  " — he  certainly  seemed  somewhat  aghast  when  I  ex- 

filained  matters  to  him,  until  I  proposed  a  fresh  com- 
lination. 

"  If  I  can't  manage  her  going  up,"  I  said, "  I  can't  manage 
her  coming  down  again ;  so  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  with  her 
at  once,  and  you  keep  near  me  in  the  scow  in  case  of  acci- 
dents— you  can  manage  her  well  enough  with  the  paddle." 

Ing^m  rather  winced  at  this,  for  the  scow  was  heavy  and 
awkward,  but  the  common  sense  of  the  proposition  was  self- 
evident  ;  so,  shutting  up  the  camp,  we  walked  down  to  the 
lake  foot,  finding  the  rc»d,  even  now  that  we  were  unladen 
and  in  broad  daylight,  bad  walking  enough  ;  then  we  got 
the  canoe  in  the  water,  Ingram  instructed  me  how  to  place 
myself  in  her  stem  on  my  knees,  and,  giving  me  a  shove 
ofi,  prepared  to  follow  in  the  scow. 

Evidently  the  canoe  liked  the  voy^e  as  httle  as  I  did ;  the 
Wiiy  she  tried  to  turn  short  round  and  get  ashore  again 
should  have  been  seen  to  be  believed.  I  thought,  more  than 
once,  she  would  have  succeeded !  After  a  time,  however,  she 
seemed  to  get  a  little  easier  in  her  mind,  and  "  stood  her 
course  "  a  trifle  better,  though  she  still  went  very  "  shifty," 
and  I  never  knew  what  she  was  goin^  to  be  up  to  next ! 

Presently  Ingram  ranged  alongside  in  the  scow,  gave  me  the 
landmarks  for  the  right  channel,  and  proceeded  to  point  oat 
the  snags  and  sunken  rocks  that  bordered  it,  in  order  that, 
if  only  my  memory  held  good,  I  might  have  some  chance  of 
a  safe  voyage  back,  for  a  birch-bark  canoe  is,  at  the  best,  but 
a  frail  conveyance,  and  a  very  slight  blow  against  a  sharp 
rock  cracks  it  like  an  egg-shell. 

While  thus  occupied,  we  heard  repeatedly  the  wild,  weird 
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cry  of  the  loon,  and  presently  saw  a  pair  of  these  birds 
making  their  way  by  long  dires  across  the  lake;  and,  as  we 
paddlesd  on,  three  or  four  males  of  the  duck  that  is  here 
'called  the  sheldrake  (not,  I  beLieve,  the  proper  sheldrake  of 
the  naturalist)  got  up  from  the  water  and  flew  across  our 
course.  I  was  surprised  also  to  observe  that,  though  it  was  only 
at  the  immediate  head  of  the  lake  that  the  cleared  land  ex- 
tended down  to  the  water's  edge,  yet,  on  the  proper  loft 
bank,  the  rising  ground  lying  back  from  the  water  was 
cleared  for  quite  three  miles  down,  or  folly  half  the  length 
of  the  lake.  Round  the  lake  sides,  however,  was  swamp 
grown  up  with  dense  bush  and  forest,  and  at  the  very  brink 
so  encumbered  with  wind-falls  that  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  anywhere  to  land  from  a  boat. 

After  proceeding  for  some  few  miles  my  arms  began  to 
feel  terribly  stiff  from^the  unwonted  exercise  of  {wddling ; 
also,  I  had  a  sensation  across  the  knees  as  if  the  little  ribs  of 
the  canoe  were  slowly,  but  surely,  eating  into  the  bono ;  so, 
hplding  up  my  flask,  I  haile^  Iiigram,  and  told  him  that, 
as  soon  as  we  were  half  way  up  the  lake  we  would  "  liquor." 
Ingram,  as  I  expected,  instantly  answered  that  we  were 
h^  way  already — (he  would  willingly  have  said  so,  in  such 
a  cause,  if  we  had  only  been  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
starting-plaee) — so  I  paddled  alongside,  and,  getting  on 
board  the  scow,  handed  him  the  promised  "  nip,"  and 
stretched  nay  own  sore  and  jaded  limbs  at  the  same  time. 

I  had  not  then  learned,  as  I  did  soon  afterwards,  that,  if 
vou  wish  to  please  a  New  Brunswicker,  you  should  offer 
nim  ardent  spirits  he/ore  breakfast.  Later,  when  I  was  up 
the  Mirainichi  with  the  Palmers — most  respectable,  trust- 
worthy, and  sober  men — they  told  me,  when  the  stock  of 
stimulants  began  to  run  short,  that  they  wished  to  leave 
them  entirely  for  my  own  consimiption ;  but  that,  if  I  could 
spare  theni  one  glass  a  day,  they  preferred  having  it  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  In  the  same  way  the  "  drink  "  is 
taken  before,  not  after,  dinner,  tea,  &c.,  and  it  is  a  common 
thing  all  through  the  "  New  Dominion,"  to  hear  a  man, 
when  invited  (after  the  custom  of  the  country)  to  "  liquor," 
reply,  "  I  couldn't,  thank  you ;  I've  just  had  my  dinner,"  or 
"  supper,"  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  this  excuse  always  seems 
to  be  considered  vahd  where  no  other  would  be  allowed  to 
pass  muster  for  a  moment.  Moreover,  the  "  drink  "  thus 
taken  before  meals,  of  whatever  composed,  is  invariably 
called  "  bitters." 

And  here  let  me  be  pardoned  one  more  digression, 
while  I  lift  up  my  voice  against  that  abominable  system 
of  inviting  to  "  Uquor,"  or  "  treating,"  as  it  is  called, 
which  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  North  America. 
The  "gentlemen  of  Englaad,  who  live  at  home  at  ease," 
have  probably  heard  of  this  custom,  but  look  upon  it  as 
coe  existing  solely  among  the  "  rowdy "  classes,  and  not 
likely  to  annoy  any  one  who  does  not  frequent  low  places, 
aud  mix  in  low  society.  This  is  not  so ;  the  l)abit  prevails 
among  the  very  best  and  most  respectable  classes,  and  one 
must  see  to  brieve  the  extent  to  which  it  lowers  the  tone 
of  society,  debases  |the  ;characters  of  men  who  should 
be  |;entlemen,  and  fosters,  nay  forcen,  drunkenness,  with 
all  its  train  of  attendant  demoralisation,  in  every  grade  of 
life. 

In  a  country  where  endurable  wine  is  only  to  be  had  in  a 
few  of  the  large  towns,  and  there  only  a,  prise  cFoi;  and 
where  good  malt  lif^uor  can  rarely  be  procured,  a  man  may 
be  forgiven  for  takii.g,  once  or  twice  in  the  day,  a  glass  of 
the  only  stimulant  procurable.  But  to  do  this  in  most 
cases  he  gets  into  a  bar-room,  and  woe  betide  him  if  there 
he  stumbles  upon  a  group  of  men  to  whom,  or  to  only  one 
of  whom,  he  is  known  ever  so  sUghtly,  Inevitably,  he 
comes  out  in  a  few  minutes,  his  head  spinning  with  many 
glasses  of  spirit,  and  his  packet  emptied  of  many  small 
coins.  In  other  words,  the  system  acts  thus :  six  men  go 
into  a  room,  each  wishing  to  drink  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water — cost,  say,  a  shilling.  If  there  is  any  general  acquaut- 
tance  among  them,  each  of  the  six  drinks  six  glasses  of 
bruidy-ond-water,  or  six  times  as  much  as  he  wished,  and 
spends  six  shillings,  or  six  times  as  many  as  he  intended ! 


Surely,  putting  all  its  worst  features  aside,  this  is  making 
a  toil  of  a  pleasure ! 

Meanwhile,  Mr  Ingram  is  having  his  drink  on  board 
the  scoWi  and  I  am  stretching  my  cramped  limbs  with 
so  much  satisfaction  to  myself,  that  I  propose,  as  I  have 
proved  my  ability  to  get  the  canoe  along  after  my  own 
fashion,  that  we  snail  now  take  her  in  tow,  I  handling  the 
oar  again;  this  we  did,  and,  increasing  the  pace,  soon 
arrived  at  the  lake  head  and  our  point  of  departure  the  day 
before.  The  first  sight  that  met  my  eyes  was  the  missing 
bundle  of  rods  lying  on  the  beach !  I  said  nothing — I  was 
more  to  blame  than  anyone  else;  but  how  serious,  nay 
irreparable  for  the  time  ueing,  the  loss  would  have  been  to 
me  the  following  list  will  show.  The  bundle  comprised,  one 
Gowland's  green-heart  salmon  rod,  17fl. ;  one  Scribner  (St. 
John)  spUce  and  screw  salmon  rod,  IS^ft.  (N.B.  I've  been 
trying  to  lose  this  one  ever  since,  aud  can't !) ;  one  fonrteen- 
feet  spinning  rod,  made  in  Perth ;  one  Chevalier  and  Bowncss 
trout  rod,  13ft.  (a  valued  veteran) ;  one  Little's  trout  rod, 
12ft. ;  one  Hayne's  (Cork)  trout  rod,  10ft. ;  besides  telescope 
and  other  gaff  handles,  &c. 

My  mind  so  Beu:  relieved,  I  had  a  plunge  in  the  lake, 
discovering  while  undressing  that  all  my  clothes  were  still 
perfectly  wet  from  the  last  night's  drenching;  and,  after 
laying  in  a  few  camp  luxuries  from  Ingram's  father,  to  wit, 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  potatoes,  pushed  off  again  on  my 
course  down  the  lake. 

I  had  put  to  a  spinning-rod  with  a  large  artificial  bait,  on 
the  chance — a  very  unlikely  one  at  this  time  of  year — of 
getting  a  run  from  a  togue,  but  before  I  had  got  two  miles 
down  the  lake  the  bait  fouled  a  rock,  and,  having  the  canoe 
really  only  half  -under  command,  I  haid  gre^t  trouble  in  get- 
ting it  clear,  so  reeled  up  and  took  it  in ;  in  other  respects,  ' 
however,  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  was  very  prosperous — 
I  was  able  to  keep  the  canoe  much  straighter  than  I  had 
anticipated,  and,  though  the  kneeling  position  cramped  and 
stiffened  my  limbs,  I  looked  forward  to  "  lasting  out "  with- 
out much  trouble  until  the  lake  foot  was  reached.  'But  when 
I  got  within  about  two  miles  of  this  point,  just  where  the 
lake  began  to  narrow,  and  the  difiiculties  of  navigation 
among  the  rocks  commenced,  a  head-wind  sprung  up,  light 
at  first,  but.afterwards  coming  in  heavy  puffs,  and  getting 
up  a  stroi^  ripple,  and  then — though  at  the  time  I  did  not 
know  it — I  suffered  from  Ingram's  stupidity  in  not  weight- 
ing the  bow  of  the  canoe  before  he  started  me.  My  own 
weight — no  light  one — being  aU  in  the  stem,  and  there 
being  no  corresponding  weight  forward,  of  course  the  bow 
tilted  up,  consequently,  whenever  a  puS  of  wind  took  her 
the  least  on  one  side,  her  head  fell  oft  until  she  was  broad- 
side on  to  the  wind,  and  it  then  became  almost  more  than  I 
could  do  to  force  her  round  a^iainst  breeze  and  ripple  com- 
bined. Added  to  this,  the  ruffle  on  the  water  made  it  much 
More  difficult  to  see  the  sunken  rocks,  most  of  which  were 
just  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface;  and  altogether  I  made 
so  little  way,  and  the  affair  became  so  really  dangerous  to  a 
novice  like  myself,  that  I  would  gladly  have  run  in  for  the 
nearest  point  of  the  shore,  and  landed  there.  Unfortunately 
this  could  not  be  done.  I  have  before  mentioned  that  the 
lake  bank  was  hardly  accessible  to  a  boat,  and  my  birch- 
bark  would  have  been  "  snagged "  a  dozen  times  before  I 
could  have  got  her  within  landing  distance  of  the  swampy 
shores.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  perseverance,  so  on  I 
went,  very,  very  slowly,  and  feehng  awfully  beaten,  but  still 
presenting  (if  only  there  had  been  anybody  to  see  it)  that 
spectacle  of  a  just  man  struggling  against  adverse  fate 
which  is  said  to  be  worthy  the  admiration  of  men  and  gods. 
And  in  process  of  time — in  long  process  of  weary,  weary 
time — my  struggles  were  rewardea.  The  blessed  moment 
came  at  last,  when,  staggering  knee-deep  out  of  that  hateful 
cockle-shell,  I  was  able  to  fling  myself  down  in  the  slimy 
ooze  of  the  shore  with  such  a  sense  of  utter  exhaustion, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  relief  from  acute  pain,  that  I 
doubted  then,  and  almost  doubt  now,  whether  1  could  have 
gone  on  for  five  minutes  longer.  Aud  here  let  me  offer  to 
the  world  at  large  one  piece  of  gratuitous  advice,  advice 
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■vrhich — in  the  words  of  the  copy-book — "costs  nothing," 
but  does  not,  to  continue  the  motto,  "  often  gain  esteem." 
If  Tou  take  to  paddling  a  birch-bark,  do  not  attempt  ten 
miles  at  your  first  essay  ;  and,  above  all,  do  not  put  that 
essay  off  until  yon  are  over  forty,  and  hard  upon  fourteen 
stone !  However,  after  a  few  minutes'  rest,  I  was  able  to 
shoulder  my  rods,  and,  with  my  basket  of  butter  and  eggs 
on  my  arm,  once  more  trudge  up  the  rugged  path  to  the 
camp.  I  had  great  expectations  of  finding  V  amey  there 
before  me,  but,  as  I  approached  the  spot,  I  saw  that  no 
smoke  rose  from  the  wiac  chimney,  ana,  drawing  nearer,  I 
found  the  door  closed,  and  all  within  as  I  had  left  it.  So, 
after  a  rest  and  a  modest  pull  at  the  whiskey-flask,  I  was 
about  to  light  a  fire  and  cook  my  dinner,  when  it  struck  me 
that  a  trout  or  two  would  be  a  pleasant  addition  to  it.  The 
brook  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  was 
much  grown  up  with  bush,  excepting  in  the  one  spot  where  I 
had  twice  drawn  water.  Thither  it  evidently  was  the  habit 
of  all  who  frequented  the  camp  to  g^  for  drinking  and,  let 
us  hope,  for  washing,  water.  There  was  a  beaten  path  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  the  pool  at  its  foot,  though 
somewhat  too  much  "  on  the  boil "  for  trout  (the  New 
Brunswick  trout,  according  to  my  experience,  love  stiller 
water  than  their  English  cousins),  was  by  no  means  unpro- 
mising. So  I  put  together  my  old  Chevalier  and  Bowness, 
that  good  and  faithful  servant,  which  (not '  always  in  my 
hands)  had  filled  many  a  basket.  U])  in  the  dark  ranges 
01  the  Taiinus,  down  on  the  wild  landee  of  Brittany ;  by  the 
crystal  streams  of  Devon,  and  the  brawling  becks  of  North- 
umbria;  out  upon  the  purple  heather  beside  far-off  Scottish 
burns,  or  gliding  over  rippling  lochs  under  the  shadows  of 
Ben-Ledi  and  BeQ-Aan — tnrough  all  these  varied  scenes  the 
good  old  rod  had  borne  its  part,  and,  when  its  master  wan- 
dered y«t  farther  afield  to  the  primeval  forests  of  a  newer 
.world,  it  was  too  faithful  a  friend  to  be  left  behind. 

I  put  on  a  gaudy  scarlet  fly  at  tail,  and  a  large-sized  trout 
fly,  claret  body  and  dark  mallard  wing  as  bob,  and  took  a 
cast  over  the  pool.  -  As  my  flies  swept  down  and  came 
across  the  strong  eddy  at  the  third  throw,  I  thought  I  saw  a 
slight  additional  boil  under  the  tail  fly,  and  turned  my  wrist 
sharply.  Instantly  the  top  of  my  rod  was  jerked  down  with 
a  force  that  nearly  whipped  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  a  dozen 
yards  of  my  line  went  out  with  one  run,  and  a  bright  silver 
body  leapt  once — twice — thrice,  full  six  feet  into  the  air  from 
the  pool  below  me.  I  was  "  fast "  in  a  heavy  shiner,  and  he 
cut  out  my  work  for  me  at  the  most  terrific  pace  from  the 
very  startmg-post.  Without  being  by  any  means  a  "  pro- 
fessor" of  the  gentle  art,  I  had  killed  my  share  of  heavy  and 
lively  fish,  botn  salmon,  grilse,  trout,  and  grayling;  but 
shiner-fisUng  was  decidedly  a  new  experience  to  me,  and 
the  one  I  now  had  hold  of  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative shiner.  Fortunately  for  me,  as  I  could  neither 
get  up  nor  down  stream  (the  banks  being  too  densely 
wooded,  and  the  current  both  too  rapid  and  too  deep),  he 
made  no  attempt  to  leave  the  long  pool  where  I  had  hooked 
him,  but  the  power  and  rapidity  of  his  rushes  up  and  down 
it  were  extraordinary — he  was  as  quick  and  as  strong  as  a 
prize-fighter.  At  one  moment  he  was  up  stream  of  me,  at 
another  below ;  half  his  time  he  passed  in  the  air,  and 
seemed  quite  as  much  at  home  in  it  as  in  the  water,  leaping 
the  most  astonishing  heights  in  rapid  succession.  One  of 
his  favourite  manoeuvres  was  to  jump  six  or  seven  feet  clear 
out  of  the  water  up  stream,  and,  almost  before  I  thought  he 
had  touched  it  again,  reappear  at  an  equal  height  a  dozen 
yards  below.  This  he  did  so  quickly  and  so  cleverly  lAiat 
It  almost  savoured  of  conjuring,  and  might  have  led  a 
credulous  firfierman  to  suspect  a  confederate.  However, 
"  time  and  the  hour  wear  out "  the  strongest  fish,  and  after 
some  twenty  minutes,  as  the  tackle  held,  and  I  never  gave  a 
chance  away,  he  began,  if  not  to  tire,  at  all  events  to  show  a 
little  less  exuberant  enerey,  turning  his  attention  more  to 
■plimging  dpwnwards,  and  trying  to  jerk  my  rod  out  of  my 
hands ;  these  efforts,  too,  gradually  grew  weaker,  and  the 
happy  moment  came,  when  I  could  afford  to  look  round  for 
my  landing-net.    It  was  leaning  against  a  bush  doise  at 


hand,  where  I  had  dropped  it  on  first  hooking  the  fish,  for  I 
had  never  moved  more  than  two  or  three  yards  from  the 
spot — indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  I  was  unable  to  _ 
do  so ;  but  the  fish  now  took  a  fresh  run,  and  several  minutes 
elapsed  ere  I  could  attempt  to  use  it.  Though  nearly  beaten, 
he  bored  away  obstinately  into  the  centre  of  the  pool,  and 
refused  to  come  within  reach  of  the  net.  At  last  I  worked 
him — now  very  feeble,  and  owing  his  remaining  power  of 
resistance  to  the  strength  of  the  current — up  stream  of  me, 
and  getting  the  rod  in  my  left  hand  (the  farthest  from  the 
brook  as  I  raced  up),  and  tne  net  in  my  right  hand,  I  lowered 
the  latter  into  the  water,  and  carefully  let  the  fish  drop 
down  to  it.  He  came  like  a  log  until  within  about  eight 
inches  of  the  net,  then,  apparently  with  an  instinct  that  it 
was  there,  he  gave  one  helpless  kick,  the  very  last,  I  believe, 
that  he  was  capable  of,  and — my  rod  straightened.  His  hold 
had  given  way  from  sheer  wear,  though  1  had  never  been 
hard  on  ^lim  for  a  second,  and  he  was  whirled  past  me  down 
the  stream  helly  upwwrdt  .'—if  it  had  been  still  water  I  could 
have  netted  him  alter  he  was  off  my  line.  I  sat  down,  over- 
come by  bodily  exhaustion  and  mental  annoyance;  "  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip"  we  all  know,  but  the  slip  does  not  often 
happen  when  the  cup  and  the  lip  are  so  close  together. 

I  hate  speculating  on  the  weight  of  a  fish  not  brought  to 
basket ;  the  estimate  is  always  a  wrong  one.  If  one  cUsses 
him  good,  one  over-estimates  him;  if  small,  one  puts  him  as 
smaller  than  he  really  is.  From  some  unexplained  idiosyn- 
cracy  I  myself  always  underraie  a  grilse  while  in  the  water, 
whereas  my  tendency  is  rather  to  exaggerate  the  weight  of 
other  fish  ;  snflSce  it  that  I  think  he  was  about  four  pounds, 
and  if  any  mighty  salmon-fisher  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  stir- 
ring fight  with  a  fish  of  that  weight,  let  him  try  a  4lb.  shiner 
on  a  13ft.  fly-rod,  with  trout-tackle ;  if  he  be  a  sportsman  I 
will  answer  for  two  things — he  will  enjoy  it,  and  he  will  never 
undervalue  it  afniin ! 

After  a  rest  I  tried  the  pool  again,  and  killed  a  poimd 
shiner,  just  as  strong  for  his  weight  as  the  former,  and,  I 
think,  even  more  active;  and  here  I  may  remark  that,  during 
the  time  1  stayed  on  the  brook,  I  never  afterwards  moved  a 
fish  of  any  kind  whatever  in  this  pool.  What  I  thought  of 
this  pound  fish  as  I  sat  and  looked  at  him  I  will  not  say, 
because,  as  my  opinion,  upon  questions  of  natural  history  is  of 
no  value,  I  have  determined  not  to  say  a  word  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  what  the  shiner  is ;  and  here  I  am  reminded 
that  I  was  charged  by  a  gentleman,  well  known  as  a  prac- 
tical naturalist,  and,  I  believe,  at  least  an  occasional  contribu- 
tor to  the  FielA,  to  bring  back  with  me  from  my  expedition 
some  properly  preserv^  shiners.  "They  are  easily  pre- 
served," said  he;  "you  have  only  to  immerse  them  in 
spirits."  I  have  no  <ioubt  he  was  right,  but  my  attenfpt  to 
oolige  him  broke  down  at  the  first  postulate,  I  railed  in  pre- 
serving the  spirits ! 

But  if  I  cannot  classify  fish  I  can  fry  them,  and,  as  the 
eating  public  (that  large  section  of  the  community)  are  very 
much  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  shiner  as  an  edible,  let 
me  bear  my  testimony  to  that  I  consider  him  both  deUcate 
and  rich ;  in  fiict,  he  reminds  me  of — no,  I  don't  mean  that ; 
I  mean  I  think  him  a  better  fish  than  trout  out  of  the  same 
brook.  So  having  caught,  fried,  and  eaten  my  fish,  and 
indulged  in  a  second  course,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  boileti 
eggs  (being  alone,  I  was  not  bound  to  set  an  example  of 
temperance,  so  made  no  tea),  I  mixed  myself  a  modest 
beaker  of  whisky  and  water,  and  took  mine  ease  for  a  space. 
And  while  I  am  so  resting,  let  me  describe  the  vrater  which 
I  had  travelled  thus  far  to  fish,  as  I  afterwards  came  to 
know  it.  The  Skiff  Lake,  near  the  foot  of  which  I  was 
camped,  is  fed  by  two  or  three  very  small  affluents,  and  by  a 
considerable  number  of  springs  rising  in  the  swampy 
ground  which  surrounds  it ;  its  outlet,  which  has  no  claim 
to  be  considered  more  than  a  brook,  is,  like  every  other 
"  water  privilege  "  in  the  country,  utilised  for  purposes  of 
stream-driving,  being  dammed  at  the  lake  foot  and  again 
some  himdred  yards  lower  down;  a  short  distance  below 
this  again  there  is  a  natural  fall  of  some  twenty  feet  in 
the  stream,  and  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  i;ple  &rther  down  the 
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brook  is  kept  iritlun  limits  by  embankmeats  of  logs  and 
stone,  and  runs  with  a  strong,  impetuona  cnrrent.  Below 
this,  it  lapses  into  the  ordinary  condition  of  most  troat- 
waters,  alternate  streams  and  pools  for  a  mUe  or  two,  and 
{rom  that  point  winds  dead  and  deep  through  low  flat 
marshes  for  six  or  seven  miles  more,  until  it  arrives  at 
another  and  larger  driving-dam  with  booms,  &c. ;  eventually 
it  makes  its  way  into  the  eastern  chain  of  Scoodig  Lakes, 
passing  through  the  Palfrey  Lake,  atid  entering  the  Grand 
Lake  near  its  foot,  where  the  Scoodig,  or  St.  Croix,  River 
flowsout  of  it.  Thi.s  latter,  again,  has  direct  communication 
with  the  sea,  and  Vamey,  the  trapper,  assured  me  that  he 
knew  every  inch  of  the  water ;  that  there  was  no  obstacle 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  shiners  making  their  way  up  from 
the  sea,  and  that  he  believed  they  did  so.  I  give  this  testi- 
monv  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  man,  like  all  bis  class,  was  a 
good  judge  of  the  powers  of  animals  and  fish — like  all  his 
class,  too,  was  not  at  all  particular  about  truth  and  falsehood — 
but  I  know  of  no  reason  that  he  can  have  had  for  telling  the 
latter  in  this  case.  The  shiners  are  supposed  to  enter  the 
lake  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  but  are  never,  I  believe, 
caught  with  rod  and  Une  in  it ;  there  is  a  good  throw  below 
each  of  the  dams,  but  the  best  shiner  water  is  the  pool, 
or  rather  chain  of  pools,  below  the  natural  fall.  Not  far 
below  the  tail  of  these  is  the  throw  opposite  the  camp — ^a 
very  indifferent  one;  and  there  is  one  pool  below,  just  above 
what  I  may  call  the  head  of  the  navigable  water,  as  Vamey 
keeps  his  little  ilat-bottomed  boat  at  that  point,  and  manages 
by  dint  of  hauling  over  dams  and  booms,  to  get  her  down 
stream  for  some  twenty  miles,  or  as  far  as  his  line  of  traps 
reaches.  This — that  is  to  sav,  from  the  lake  foot  to  where 
the  boat  is  moored,  is  the  whole  of  the  shiner  water,  it  lies 
between  the  navigable  lake  above  and  the  navigable  brook 
below,  and  is  simply  a  rough  brawling  stream  some  half- 
mile  long  at  the  most,  and  this  water  had,  within  the  month, 
been  thoroughly  fished  by  four  rods  besides  Varney's. 
All  this,  however,  I  was  yet  to  learn,  so  I  lay  very  con- 
tentedly on  my  fir  boughs,  sipping  from  my  tin  goblet,  and 
indulging  in  pleasing  visions  of  heavy  shiners  and  full 
baskets,  until  the  sun  began  to  decline  (I  had  commenced 
this  day  early,  and  it  was  not  yet  more  than  five  in  the  after- 
noon), when  I  felt  sufficiently  reinvigorated  to  stroll  out  for 
an  hour  or  two  of  the  evening  fishing.  I  found  that  beyond 
the  camp  the  path  extended  parallel  with  and  down  the 
stream,  and  determined  to  follow  it  in  this  direction,  but 
had  not  gone  more  than  a  few  paces,  when  I  had  an  instinct 
of  something  coming  towards  me  through  the  trees,  and,  at 
a  turn  of  the  track,  two  strange  figures  stood  before  me. 

John  Vamey,  trapper !  The  man  was  tall. and  erect,  with 
a  bold,  free  boEiring ;  his  figure,  though  somewhat  bony  and 
aognlar,  was  yet  lithe  and  slender,  and,  in  his  gait,  he  added 
to  the  wiry  activity  of  the  backwoodsman  something  of  the 
stealthy  springiness  of  the  panther  or  the  savage.  The  face 
was  clean  shaved;  the  straight,  dark  hair  was  worn  long 
and  hanging  back,  like  an  Indian's ;  and,  notwithstanding 
what  I  shall  hereafter  say  of  him,  the  countenance  in  its 
main  expression  was  frank,  grave,  and  manly.  He  had  the 
long,  straight  features,  and  peaked  chin,  the  hollow  cheeks, 
and  somewhat  high  oheek -bones,  which  one  associates  with 
faces  of  the  Anglo-American  type ;  but  his  hazel  eyes  were 
clear,  calm,  and  resolute,  and,  save  that  a  mouth  which 
might  othervrise  have  been  good  was  stained  and  disfigured 
by  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  the  man's  whole  appearance  was 
prepossessing,  and  its  way  imposing.  He  wore  a  slogphed  felt 
nat,  a  flannel  shirt,  and  trousers  tucked  into  his  boots ;  in 
his  left  hand  he  carried  a  brace  of  iron  traps,  and  a  b«ir's 
pelt,  fresh  and  bloody,  hung  in  a  bundle  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  long  single  rifle  sloped  over  his  shoulders. 

The  other  figure  was  a  more  strange  and  wild  one  yet,  and 
by  no  means  so  prepossessing.  Something  of  a  woman's 
dress  it  wore,  but  there  was  nothing  womanly  about  the 
features :  the  lips  and  chin  were  bristly,  and  a  short  clay 
pipe  was  in  its  month — ^man's  or  woman's,  the  face  was 
almost  inhuman  in  its  ugliness,  and  the  charms  of  the  whole 
creature  were  not  increased  by  a  wooden  tub  upon  the 


shoulder,  from  which  exhaled  a  most  foetid  odour,  and  which, 
being  lowered  to  the  ground  as  wo  all  stopped,  disclosed 
another  bear's  pelt  in  a  discustiug  state  of  decomposition. 

Place  aux  davies  !  Mrs.  Vamey ! ! 

I  explained  to  the  trapper  in  a  few  words  what  I  wanted, 
and  by  whose  advice  I  had  come. 

"  Wal  now  !"  said  Mr.  Vamey,  lowering  the  muzzle  of  his 
rifle,  and  so  di-opping  the  pelt  to  the  ground,  "  Wal  now  !  by 
Jyeiidaas !  if  I  didn't  say  to  my  woman  here  as  some  o' 
them  Majors  must  haf-  sent  ye !" 

Why  "  Majors  "  I  do  not  know,  nor  did  I  ever  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  inquire.  After  a  brief  question  or  two  about  the 
bears,  we  adjourned  to  the  camp,  and  there,  when  Vamey 
had  been  refreshed  with  a  horn  of  whiskey,  and  his  wife  had 
been  furnished  with  a  modicum  of  the  same,  over  which  she 
thought  it  necessary  to  mince  and  grimace  as  if  she  didn't 
like  It — I  had  been  warned  beforehand  that  she  loved  it 
"  not  wisely,  but  too  well " — I  heard  the  history  of  the  t)ear 
whose  spoils  Vamey  had  been  carrying.  The  other,  I  may 
briefly  say,  was  a  small  animal,  and,  as  the  state  of  the  skin 
indicated,  had  long  been  dead  when  taken  out  of  the  trap. 
But  the  larger  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Varney's,  and  I 
will  tell  the  story  of  their  relations  as  I  heard  it  from  his  lips. 

It  seems  that  some  twenty  miles  lower  down  the  stream 
was  another  lumber  camp,  which  had  been  occupied  by  a 
party  during  the  last  winter.  When  this  party  broke  up  in 
spring,  they  had  a  barrel  of  flour  still  untouched,  which  they 
left,  as  is  customary,  in  the  camp,  securing  the  latter 
strongly,  as  bears  are  given  to  hanging  about  lumber  camps, 
both  occupied  and  unoccupied,  on  the  chance  of  taking  tithe 
of  the  supplies.  It  would  seem  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
camp  was  not  sufficiently  fortified,  for,  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced, and  the  bears  began  to  move  from  their  winter 
quarters,  Bruin  smelling  about,  and  discovering  that  there 
was  flour  inside,  broke  in  the  door,  rolled  the  barrel  out, 
stove  it  in,  scattered  the  contents  on  the  bank,  and  eventu- 
ally, actually  carried  the  barrel,  with  so  much  of  the  flour  as 
remained  in  it,  to  some  distance  in  the  woods. 

It  chanced  that,  within  a  day  or  two  of  this,  Vamey  went 
round  to  set  his  bear-traps,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  camp,  at 
once  saw  what  manner  of  guest  had  preceded  him  there, 
and  set  to  work  to  track  him  out.  He  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  tracks  long,  when,  while  mounting  a  small  rise, 
he  saw  the  bear  before  him.  He  stood  still,  irresolute,  for, 
though  within  very  short  range,  Bruin  gave  him  no  chance 
of  a  favourable  shot.  He  was  lying  just  behind  the  brow  of 
the  hillock,  with  merely  the  outline  of  his  back  visible  above 
it.  His  head  and  fore  paws  were  not,  from  the  position  in 
which  he  lay,  protected  by  the  rising  ground,  but  they  were 
buried  in  the  flour  barrel,  the  contents  of  which  he  was  ap- 
parently mumbling  with  great  satisfoction  to  himself. 
Vamey  stood  watching  him  for  some  time,  but  the  bear 
never  moved,  and  he  at  last  decided  to  fire  at  the  line  of  the 
back,  trusting  to  its  being  sufficiently  exposed  to  enable  him 
to  strike  the  spine.  He  took  a  long,  steady  aim,  and,  as  the 
hair  flew  from  the  very  spot  he  had  meant  fo  hit,  to  his 
horror  the  bear  jumped  up,  and  charged,  apparently,  straight 
at  him.  It  was  too  late  to  load,  and  useless  to  run,  so,  as  a 
last  resource,  he  opened  his  jacTc-knife  {I  saw  it,  a  thing  with 
a  blade  about  four-and-a-half  inches  long),  and  prepw^d  to 
sell  his  hfo  dearly.  But,  nt  the  movement  that  ne  made 
in  drawing  the  knife,  the  bear  turned  sharply  off  to  the 
right,  and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

His  head  had  been  in  the  barrel  when  the  shot  was  fired, 
possibly  he  was  for  the  moment  blinded  with  the  flour,  at  all 
events,  he  had  not  noticed  Vamey  until  his  movement  be- 
trayed him,  and  then  he  avoided  him.  Var'ney  reloaded, 
picked  up  the  barrel  of  flour,  and  carried  it  back  into  the 
camp.  He  then  set  a  bear-trap  in  the  door-way,  and,  writing 
up  "  Bear  Trap  sets  here  !"  oil  a  shingle  above  it,  went  hia 
way. 

I  conld  not  help  thinking  that,  had  any  unfortunate  mortal 
essayed  to  seek  shelter  there  in  the  night,  as  I  did  in  the 
camp  above,  the  inscription  would  not  much  have  availed  to 
save  him  from  being  trapped. 
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Vamey  had  been  down  to  examine  the  trap  once  or  twice 
after  it  was  set,  but  whether  Bruin  was  suspicious,  or  the 
strawberry  season  set  in,  or  from  what  cause  soever,  it 
remained  untouched.  On  this  last  occasion,  however,  the 
scene  was  very  different;  the  bear  had  been  trapped  in 
going  in,  and  apparently  growing  furious  at  the  pain  and 
annoyance  of  the  trap  and  log,  had  forced  his  way  out 
through  one  side  of  the  camp,  tearing  the  whole  of  it  away 
with  him. 

Vamey,  on  following  the  track,  found  that  the  bear  had 
.  gone  down  into  the  stream,  followed  it  up  to  a  high  dam, 
climbed  over  this,  continued  on  up  stream,  and  eventually 
climbed  a  high  bank  out  of  it. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  these  performances,  you  must 
remember  that  the  trap  was  weighted  with  a  log,  which  he 
probably  he  had  to  carry  or  roll  Dcfore  him,  in  surmounting 
these  obstacles.  It  now  came  on  dark,  and  Yarney  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  camp,  where  he  passed  the  night. 
He  depicted  to  me  in  his  own  quaint,  but  forcible  lan- 
guage, his  anxiety  lest  the  bear  should  escape  him  before 
morning,  and  his  delight  at  hearing  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
night  the  peculiar  utterance,  half  roar,  half  moan,  which 
•hewed  that  his  enemy  was  still  in  the  toils.  "When  I  heerd 
him  moo  like  that,"  he  said,  "  I  hiowed  he  war  bound  to  he 
my  bayre." 

Before  daybreak  he  was  stirring,  and  with  the  earliest 
light  was  on  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  tracks  the  night 
before.  The  bear  had  here  taken  to  the  woods,  and  the  log 
apparently  had  been  such  a  hindrance  to  him  among  the 
trees,  that  Vamey  soon  came  up  with  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  that  moment  in  a  clearer  space,  and  moving  more 
rapidly,  but  the  instant  he  saw  the  trapper,  he  turned  and 
charged  him,  rparin^  and  gnashing  his  teeth.  Vamey 
waited  until  he  was  within  a  dozen  yards,  then,  levelling  his 
rifle,  sent  a  bullet  through  the  eye  into  the  brain,  and 
dropped  him  dead  in  his  tracks.  To  use  his  own  favourite 
and  expressive  phrase,  "  He  never  drawed  out  his  feet  from 
under  him." 

This  story  he  told  me,  as  we  sat  with  the  gpolia  opivia 
of  the  victim  at  our  feet — told  me,  in  quaint,  but  expres- 
sive trapper  phrase,  mingled  with  much  imprecatory  appeal 
to  Judas,  his  only  form  of  adjuration.  This  made  the  fifty- 
first  bear  that  he  had  trapped  in  two  years.  Here,  then, 
were  my  worst .  forebodings  realized,  here  was  my  lost 
opportunihr ;  had  I  come  down  a  day  sooner,  I  should  have 
had  the  shot  at  this  bear.  In  my  wrath  I  consigned  the 
blanket-coat,  the  innocent  cause  of  the  calamity,  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  have  hated  it  with  an  unreasoning  hatred 
ever  since.  As  Vamey  was  obliged  to  go  up  to  the  island 
that  night,  in  order  to  stretch  and  prepare  his  bear-skins, 
it  was  arranged  between  us  that  I  should  remain  alone  at 
the  camp  until  the  next  day,  when  he  would  return.  Mrs. 
Vamey  expressed  her  regrets  (regrets  which,  I  njust  say,  I 
did  not  share)  at  being  unable  to  return  with  him.  Her 
"  darter  "  was  staying  with  a  friend  at  the  lake  head,  and 
would  need  the  solace  and  comfort  of  a  mother's  care.  So 
saying,  she  arose,  and,  refilling  her  pipe — she  had  furtively 
consumed  her  whisky  while  Vamey  and  I  talked — the  pair 
resumed  their  burdens,  and'  set  out  for  the  lake  foot.  By 
the  trapjjer's  invitation,  I  accompanied  them  for  a  short 
distance,  in  order  that  ho  might  point  out  to  me  the  path 
leading  down  to  the  falls,  where  he  advised  me  to  fish  the 
pools  for  the  half-hour  or  so  that  was  still  available  before 
sundown.  This  I  did  with  indifferent  success,  losing  another 
good  shiner  for  want  of  a  man  at  the  landing-net,  and 
bringing  to  basket  altogether  about  a  dozen,  pretty  nearly 
equ^ly  divided  between  trout  and  shiners,  the  best  fish 
being  a  trout  of  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  During  the  whole 
time  that  I  was  fishing  I  was  horribly  annoyed  and  tor- 
mented by  mosauitoes.  And  here  let  it  be  understood  that, 
with  the  exception  of  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  sun  was  hot  and  bright,  I  was  ceaselessly 
pestered  by  either  mosquitoes,  black-flies,  or  sand-flies. 
These  winged  torments  are  the  curse  of  summer  life  in  the 
woods,  and  no  protection  is  of  any  avaU  against  them.    I 


carried  oils  and  unguents  nasty  enon^  to  poison  all  the 

Slagues  of  Egypt,  and  used  them  freely,  to  the  great 
etriment  of  my  own  cuticle,  but  apparently  without  even 
arousing  the  notice  of  the  monsters  that  fatattened  on  me. 
I  wore  at  night  a  species  of  hooped  veil,  whose  flimsy 
defences  excited  their  keenest  ridicule,  and  were  surmounted 
or  undermined  by  them  at  will.  The  only  remedy  that  I 
found  at  all  effectual  was  to  light  a  fire  of  green  wood,  pile 
it  up  with  leaves  and  branches,  and  sit  in  the  densest  part 
of  the  acrid  smoke.  So  long  as  one  remained  there,  one 
was  blinded,  stifled,  and  in  exquisite  pain,  but  one  was  not 
fly-bitten.  So  towards  sunset  I  strolled  back  to  camp, 
cooked  my  svpper  of  fish  and  ecgs ;  and,  wearied  out  by 
my  long  and  fotiguing  day's  wort,  very  soon  piled  up  the 
fire,  and  lay  down  to  rest  beside  it.  To  reet,  but  not  to 
sleep,  for,  tired  as  I  was,  the  position  was  too  novel  to 
admit  of  slumber.  I  had  wandered  a  good  deal  about  the 
surface  of  this  earth,  and  dwelt  in  more  than  one  wild 
country,  but  I  had  never  .before  passed  a  night  in  the 
wilderness  absolutely  alone;  and,  though  there  was  no 
earthly  danger  to  be  apprehended,  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
lie  there  listening  silently  to  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  the 
wind  sighing  through  the  tree-tops,  the  weird  wild  cries  of 
birds,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  and  mysterious  noises 
which  the  forest  gives  forth  at  night,  without  feeling  some- 
thing of  the  vague,  inexplicable  awe,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the 
relii/io  loci  of  the  wilderness.  But  I  was  too  thoroughly 
worn  out  to  feel  this  influence  long,  and  was  soon  un- 
conscious of  all  around  me. 

I  slept  long  and  soundly,  for,  when  I  woke  again,  although 
the  morning  was  not  yet  gray,  there  was  a  feint  promise  of 
coming  daylight,  and  that  unmistakable  chill  m  the  air 
which  heruds  approaching  dawn.  But  my  attention  was 
instantly  arrested  oy  the  scratching,  evidently  of  some  rather 
large  animal,  outside  one  of  the  opposite  angles  of  the 
nut.  I  sat  up,  and  listened  intently,  laying  my  hand  at  the 
same  time  upon  my  gun,  which  I  had  instinctively  placed 
within  reach  when  I  by  down.  What  could  it  be  ?  I  knew 
that  there  was  not  much  animal  life  in  the  New  Brunswick 
forest,  but  I  was  not  at  all  clear  as  to  what  species  might 
exist  there — 'coons  P  'possums  P  wild  cats  ?  Suddenly  a 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  made  my  blood  curdle,  and 
struck  terror  to  my  very  heart !  It  was  not  a  bear  I  knew, 
but — good  Heavens  ! — if  it  was  a  skunk !  Animated  by  the 
thought  of  this  peril  I  shouted  at  the  intruder,  without 
reflecting  that,  if  it  were  a  skunk  this  would  precipitate  the 
evil,  and  the  noise  instantly  ceased.  But  just  as  I  was 
dropping  off^  to  sleep  again  it  recommenced ;  and,  as  I  was 
about  to  shout  again,  I  thought  I  safr  a  shadowy  something 
moving  in  the  comer  of  the  camp.  I  sat  sUlI,  and  the 
thing,  whatever  it  was,  crept  on  across  the  hnt.  Meantime, 
the  dawn  was  breaking,  and  a  strongish  gray  light  already 
came  in  under  the  door.  As  the  animal  crossed  this  Une  he 
became  more  distinctly  visible,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was 
at  least  three  feet  long.  Picking  up  my  g^n  (an  old  Bigby 
muzzle-loader)  I  fired  at  the  head.  There  was  one  &int 
scrape  upon  the  floor,  and  the  beast  lay  motionless.  I  lay 
still  until  the  light  was  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  me  to 
distinguish  objects,  then  got  up,  and  reaching  over  the 
carcase,  opened  the  door  and  let  the  daylight  in  upon  my 
dead  foe.  I  had  killed  a  porcupine  !  laking  a  stick  from 
the  hearth,  I  pitchforked  the  ignoble  prey  outside  the  door, 
then,  making  up  the  fire,  for  the  morning  air  wa,sTaw,  lav 
down  again  untU  the  day  should  be  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced. This  was  the  only  adventure  which  marked  my 
night  in  the  "forest  primeval."  When  the  mist  b^an  to 
clear  from  the  water,  I  fortified  myself  with  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  biscuit,  and  set  forth  to  fish  the  falls.  Originally  a 
high  ridge  of  rock  here  crossed  the  course  of  the  brook, 
down  the  face  of  which  its  waters  were  precipitated.  But, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  current  gradually  wore 
the  rock  away,  so  that  the  present  fall  is  some  yards  ferther 
back,  while,  where  its  waters  formerly  fell,  the  perpendicular 
rock  now  stands  up  on  either  side  the  stream,  bridged  across 
from  side  to  side  by  a  fallen  log ;  so  that,  looking  from  below. 
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the  fikll  seems  framed  in  a  sort  of  portal.  Above  this  rnde 
bridge,  the  main  coarse  of  the  stream  is  a  boiling  torrent, 
bat  there  are  one  or  two  side  eddies  to  which  both  shiner 
and  troat  are  able  to  force  their  way  and  where  thoy  can 
lie  at  rest,  and  these  eddies  can  only  be  fished  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  two  high  rocks,  so  that,  if  a  fish  runs  down 
stream,  he  not  only  carries  your  line  under  the  log,  but,  the 
flat  top  of  the  rock  being  small,  you  are  unable  to  turn  the 
point  of  your  rod  in  the  direction  of  the  fish's  course,  but 
remain  with  your  top  pointed  up  stream  while  he  is  playing 
away  behind  you.  There  is  always  a  risk  of  this  in  fishing 
from  any  bridge,  but  the  peculiarity  in  this  case  is,  that  the 
fish  cannot  run  up,  being  stopped  by  the  falls,  while  the 
stream  is  almost  too  strong  lor  even  a  shiner  to  fight 
against ;  so  that,  unless  your  fish  sulks  obstinately  in  his  own 
'eddy  (which  he  will  sometimes  do),  he  must  perforce  run 
down  stream. 

In  the  unfortunate  position  pictured  above  I  found  myself 
almost  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  the  water's  side,  for,  mounting 
on  the  rock  in  order  to  have  a  better  look  at  the  course  of 
the  brook,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  one  of  the  side  eddies, 
and  I  carelessly  dropped  my  taO  fly  upon  it — dry.  Instantly 
a  large  shiner  shot  straight  from  the  bottom  in  a  silver 
carve,  took  it,  and  tumea  down  again ;  but  as  I  struck,  he 
ran  into  the  current  with  one  fierce  jerk,  and  rushed  down 
stream.  In  a  moment  I  was  standing  with  my  point  up 
stream,  my  reel  line  (an  ordinary  trout  one)  running  past 
me  to  the  right,  and  foul  of  the  log  bridge,  and  the  shmer 
playing  a  thousand  antics  in  the  pool  hekind  me,  every  one 
of  which  gave  the  strands  of  my  line  a  fresh  rub  against  the 
rough  sides  of  the  log.  The  "situation"  could  not  last 
long,  and  my  best  hope  was  that  my  reel-line  would  cut, 
and  so  save  the  top  of  my  beloved  old  Chevalier  and 
Bowness,  which  was  momentoiily  in  danger  from  the  con- 
strained and  unnatural  positions  it  was  forced  into.  My 
fish,  however,  relieved  my  anxiety  by  rushing  up  against 
the  boiling  current,  and,  boring  down  into  the  same  eddy 
trhere  I  had  hooked  him,  stuck  there  obstinately. 

This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  looking  ab>out  me,  and 
casting  over  in  my  mina  whether  I  could  devise  any  way  of 
killing  him.  I  could  see  none :  between  the  falls  and  the 
bridge  there  was  everywhere  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock, 
rising  some  sixteen  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  the  notion  of 
lifting  a  heavy  shiner  out  that  distance  with  a  fly-rod  and 
troat-tackle  was  preposterous ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  active  man,  if  not  a  practised  contortionist,  could  not 
have  succeeded  in  passing  the  rod  under  the  log  bridge  and 
securing  it  on  the  other  side  without  aesistance.  I  began 
to  wish  myself  well  rid  of  my  friend,  and  made  various 
attempts  to  lose  him.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  difli- 
cult  this  achievement,  ordinarily  so  easy,  becomes  when  one 
wishes  to  perform  it.  The  result  of  ray  attempts  was  simply 
that  the  fish  made  another  rush  down  stream,  and  fouled 
my  line  again ;  twice  more,  at  intervals,  he  repeated  the 
same  manceuvre,  charging  up  into  the  eddy,  and,  after  a  time, 
again  running  down ;  and,  as  he  dashed  round  the  lower  pool 
for  the  third  time,  my  reel  line  got  wedged  in  a  bit  of  bark 
remaining  on  the  log,  and  stuck  immovably — to  my  sur- 
prise not  Dreaking  at  once.  Glancing  behind  me,  I  saw  the 
fish  apparently  forced  by  the  current  to  my  side  of  the 
brook,  and  now  not  able  to  struggle  much ;  and,  laying  down 
my  rod,  I  scrambled  down  the  rock  on  the  lower  side,  and, 
withont  difficulty,  scooped  him  out  with  the  landing-net; 
bnt,  in  bringing  him  ashore,  I  gave  my  line  a  slight  jerk, 
and  it  parted.  He  was  a  good  fish  (nearly  three  pounds), 
though  somewhat  ingloriously  captured,  but  I  paid  for  him 
dearly  by  losing  (for  all  practical  purposes)  nearly  twenty 
feet  of  my  reel  fine,  which  had  gone,  of  course,  where  wedged 
in  the  bark  of  the  log.  Stanmng  where  I  landed  this  fish, 
I  had  ajpdn  a  good  cast  into  the  pool  before  me ;  but  again 
the  position  was  a  curiously-cramped  and  difficult  one  in 
which  to  kill  a  fish.  To  my  left,  as  I  faced  the  brook,  was 
the  high  rock  from  which  I  had  just  scrambled  down  ;  to 
my  right,  another  high  and  massive  fragment  of  rock,  ap- 
parently, at  some  former  period,  broken  off  from  the  first. 


There  was  no  passage  between  either  of  these  rocks  and  the 
water,  and  even  the  right-hand  one  was  of  far  too  large 
dimensions  to  allow  of  a  rod  being  pa.sged  over  it  when  a 
fish  was  on.  Consequently,  whatever  was  hooked  must  be 
killed  or  lost  without  moving  from  the  spot,  and  the  diffi- 
culty was  increased  by  the  fact  of  the  brook  widening  out 
immediately  below  the  right-hand  rock  (as  soon,  in  fact,  as 
clear  of  the  obstruction),  so  that  a  strong  fish  could  get  out 
of  sight  round  a  corner,  and  thereby  reduce  the  contest  very 
much  to  a  matter  of  pitch  and  toss.  Here  I  lost  a  good 
fish,  his  hold  parting  when  out  of  my  sight.  I  suppose  him 
to  have  been  a  shiner,  but,  contrary  to  the  wonfof  nis  kind, 
he  never  showed ;  I  belipve  he  jumjied  once  or  twice  when 
round  the  comer,  so  that  t  could  only  suionise. 

rishing  on  down  the  chain  of  pools,  where  I  had  now  com- 
paratively easy  chances  of  killing,  I  found  that  the  fish  were 
no  longer  on  the'  rise,  and  those  that  did  come  at  the  fly 
were  very  small,  consequently  I  exchanged  the  old  Chevalier 
for  a  spinning  rod,  and  selected  a  small,  white  metal  minnow, 
of  the  kind  that  Little  was  wont  to  call  "  Sensation."  I  took 
a  cast  down  the  pool,  and  had  a  strong  run  and  vicious  tug 
immediately,  but  td  my  surprise  the  fish  did  not  hold.  I  re- 
turned the  minnow  down  and  across  with  the  same  result — 
another  heavy  tug  without  holding.  With  an  instinct  of 
calamity,  I  swung  the  line  up  to  my  hand  :  two  flights  of 
hooks  were  gone  T  Then  I  remembered  that  some  ten  days 
before,  fishing  troutlings  upon  the  Tay  Creek,  I  had  lent  this 
minnow  to  a  friend — he  had  laid  it  up  wet  and  the  gut  had 
rotted.  Changing  it  for  a  "  phantom,"  I  killed  a  brace  and 
a-half  of  trout  and  one  more  shiner,  none  of  them,  however, 
over  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  and  then,  as  the  sun  was 
getting  high,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  assailing  me,  I  wended 
my  way  back  to  the  camp  with  about  a  dozen  fish  in  my 
baskc,  half  of  which  were  very  small ;  the  best,  a  shiner, 
close  upon  three  pounds. 

Thei-e  were  no  signs  of  Vamey  about  the  camp,  so  I 
cooked  myself  a  brace  of  trout,  breakfasted,  or  dined,  as  the 
reader  pleases  (the  hour  was  about  noon),  and  lay  down  in  the 
hope  of  resting,  perhaps  of  dozing.  To  this,  however,  the 
mosquitoes  demurred.  An  American  writer,  sketching  the 
character  of  these  bloodthirsty  insects,  winds  up  his  descrip- 
tion  by  saying  that  "  they  air  cheerful  little  cusses,  singin' 
as  they  work!"  and  they  now  entered  their  musical  protest, 
enforced  by  some  sharper  hints,  that  inside  the  camp,  at 
least,  there  should  be  no  rejxjse  for  me.  So,  taking  out  a 
couple  of  rugs,  and  cutting  a  stout  branch  or  two  from  the 
nearest  trees,  I  built  myself  a  lean-to  in  the  open  space 
before  the  camp,  where,  the  hot  sun  and  the  breeze  com- 
bining to  drive  away  the  "  flies,"  I  alternately  slept  and 
read,  or  listened  to  tne  thunder  grumbling  in  the  distance, 
until  three  o'clock.  And  this  reminds  me  that,  though  no 
second  thunderstorm  had  actually  passed  over  me,  there 
were  evident  signs  that  the  atmosphere  was  still  charged 
with  it,  and  that,  both  when  paddling  down  the  lake  the 
day  before,  and  during  all  the  subsequent  days  of  my  stay 
here,  I  repeatedly  heard  it  rolling  faintly  from  one  point  or 
other  of  the  heavens. 

When  three.o'clock  arrived,  and  brought  with  it  no  signs 
of  Vamey,  who  had  promised  to  return  in  the  morning,  I 
began  to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  his  absence,  and,  as 
I  was  not  altogether  without  knowledge  of  some  weaknesses 
in  his  character,  it  struck  me,  among  other  things,  that  he 
might  have  disposed  of  his  bear-skins  at  once,  and,  to  use  a 
local  phrase, "  gone  on  a  bust" — Angllce,  taken  to  drinking — 
with  the  proceeds.  In  this  case,  I  knew  that  it  might  be 
many  days  before  I  saw  him ;  nay,  when  his  drinking  bout 
was  over,  he  might  have  forgotten  his  promise  to  me,  and 
my  very  existence ;  and  alas  !  I  could  not  depend  upon  his 
gentle  partner  to  remind  him  of  either— *he  was  sure  to  be 
twice  as  drunk  as  he  so  long  as  the  money  lasted.  How- 
ever, I  had  suppUes  which,  aided  by  the  fish  I  might  hope  to 
catch,  would  last  me  a  mouth  without  difficulty;  the  Ingrams 
know  I  was  at  the  camp,  and  would  not  be  sorry  to  fix  a 
stigma  upon  Vamey  (for  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
them)  by  coining  down  with  the  scow,  if  the  trapper  ftuled 
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me ;  and,  shcmld  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  if  I  could  not 
Tnthont  assistance  transport  Vamey'a  boat  from  the  lower 
brook  to  the  lake,  six  or  eight  miles  of  forest,  bad  going 
though  I  knew  every  inch  of  it  to  be,  was  not  an  in- 
superable difficulty.  So,  despite  the  thunder  which  was 
still  muttering  in  the  distance,  I  took  a  brace  of  rods  (I 
always  carried  Doth  fly  and  spinning-rods  down  to  the  brook 
side  with  me),  and  went  back  to  the  Palls. 

There  I  again  fished  the  whole  chain  of  pools  without 
doing  much  execution,  killing  only  some  six  or  seven  small 
fish  —the  greater  number  of  which  were  shiners ;  then  I  gave 
the  water  and  myself  a  rest,  and,  finding  that  the  mosquitoes 
began  to  come  thickly  round  me,  I  "  made  myself  a  smoke," 
that  is  to  say,  lit  a  few  chips  of  bark,  and  piled  some  green 
stuff  over  them,  seating  myself  to  leeward.  I^en  I  tried 
the  stream  down  with  minnow,  and,  at  the  second  pool  below 
the  falls,  got  hold  of  a  good  fish. 

"  By  Jyeudass !  you'n  got  him,"  cried  a  strong  voice  at 
my  elbow,  and,  looking  round,  I  saw  the  lean  brown  face 
and  gleaming  eyes  of  the  trapper  gazing  at  me  from  the  bush. 
His  remark,  however,  was  so  far  from  being  literally  cor- 
rect that,  by  that  very  act  of  looking  round,  I  nearly  lost  my 
fish— he  taking  advantage  of  that  unguarded  moment  to 
give  a  most  emphatic  "  rug  "  (to  use  a  Scotticism)  at  my  line, 
and  dash  across  the  pool. 

"  Whee-ar's  the  net?  "  asked  Varney.  "  Guess  I'll  fix  that 
chapfor  you  !  By  Jyeuda.<?8 !  he's  a  big'un !  " 

"Hold  on,"  I  remonstrated ;  " he's  not  half  ready  for  the 
net  yet."  And  Mr  Varney,  who  did  not  mind  wet  feet,  and 
who  evidently  had  no  idea  of  the  "  fine  and  far-off  "  principle 
in  fishing,  sat  down  with  his  legs  in  the  water  to  wait  the 
event. 

I  need  not  say  that  my  shiner  was  not  killed  any  the 
easier  for  his  conspicious  presence,  but  he  began  to  tire  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  commenced  working  him 
over  towards  the  net,  Varney  made  a  series  of  wild  dashes 
at  him  with  that  instrument,  one  of  which  by  chance  took 
effect,  and  my  fish  was  landed,  to  the  equal  surprise,  I 
believe,  of  all  parties.  He  was  about  two  pounds;  but 
Varney  instantly  swore  that  he  was  over  four,  and  called  on 
Judas  to  witness  it. 

J.  began  to  dislike  Mr  Varney's  constant  appeals  to  this 
Scriptural  personage ;  that  he  nimself  had,  during  the  war. 
crossed  the  frontiers-line  from  the  Statf s  .is  a  "  skedaddler," 
"  bounty-jumper,"  deserter,  or  all  three,  I  was  aware,  but 
methought  there  was  an  excess  of  candour  in  selecting  the 
arch-traitor  as  his  patron  saint,  which  savoured  of  effrontery. 
And,  looking  at  the  man  now,  I  perceived  a  certain  subtle 
change  in  him  since  the  precedmg  day,  which  I  at  once 
attributed  to  its  right  cause.  Before  reporting  to  me,  he 
had  paid  his  respects  most  conscientiously  to  my  whiskey 

i'ug — not  that  he  was  drunk,  or  even  under  the  influence  of 
iquor,  in  the  sense  in  which  other  men  are,  nor  did  I  ever 
Bubsequently  see  him  so :  he  appeared  to  be  made  of 
materials  too  tough  and  wiry  to  be  affected  in  the  ordinary 
way;  the  liquor  seemed  to  attack  his  brain  only — that 
being,  I  presume,  his  weakest  part — and  he  spoke  and  acted 
at  such  times  like  a  man  in  some  abnormal  state,  under  the 
influence  of  "  haschish,"  or  of  mesmerism",  rather  than  of 
ardent  spirits.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  not  so 
far  gone ;  and,  save  a  little  more  roughness  of  speech,  and 
wildness  of  eye,  there  was  not  much  noticeable  change  in 
him.  He  now  proposed  that  we  should  fish  the  pools  at  the 
dams,  which  I  had  not  yet  visited,  and  accordingly  I  began 
to  make  my  way  thither  under  his  pilotage.  We  soon  came 
uppn  swampy  and  submerged  lano,  covered  with  felled  or 
iallen  timber,  partially  burnt.  Of  all  forest  burnt  land  is 
the  most  difficult  to  travel  over,  and  this,  as  I  have  said, 
was,  besides,  partially  under  water,  in  many  places  at  least 
up  to  the  waist.  Varney,  however,  by  dint  of  frequently 
travelling  it,  had  picked  out  for  himself  a  path  (a  devious 
one,  of  course)  entirely  upon  logs  from  end  to  end  of  the 
swamp,  and  miide  his  way  along  them  with  a  rapidity  which 
a  monkey  or  a  squirrel  might  have  envied,  and  which  left 
me  far  behind. 


And  here  let  me  remark,  paegim,  on  the  wonderful  &cility 
with  which  the  men  of  the  lumber  country  walk  upon  timber. 
As  the  Magyar's  home  is  in  the  saddle;  as  the  Parisian  seems 
created  to  tread  upon  asphalte ;  as  the  Hollander  is  bom 
web-footed,  and  the  Highlander  is  twice  himself  when  "  his 
foot  is  on  his  native  heather,"  so  the  New  Brunswicker  is 
never  so  thoroughly  at  home  as  when  walking  upon  a  lo^. 
Nor  is  this  idiosyncracy  of  his  confined  to  the  forest,  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  him,  when  "  on  the  drive,"  jump  upon  a 
single  floating  log,  impel  it  down  or  even  across  the  current, 
steering  to  perfection  with  his  pole,  and  bring  up  alongside 
the  raft,  or  make  his  point,  wmitever  it  may  oe,  unerringly. 
Nay,  even  in  such  cities  as  Frederickton  and  St.  John,  when 
strolling  down  the  best  "  trottoirs  "  {Americanke  side- walks) 
which  their  most  fashionable  streets  can  afford — and  very 
bad  indeed,  I  must  own,  that  best  is — there  is  a  wandering 
in  his  eye,  a  vagneness,  not  all  bom  of  rum,  in  his  gait, 
which  I  unbesitatin|;ly  attribute  to  the  fact  that,  amidst  so 
much  timber,  there  is  yet  an  absence  of  it  in  that  rounded 
shape,  which  has  become,  if  I  may  be  permitted  that  form 
of  words,  his  native  element.  Amidst  tne  din  of  cities  his 
heart  yearns  for  his  log  ! 

There  is  a  deep  strong  run  below  the  lower  dam,  subject 
of  course,  to  the  position  of  the  flood-gates  at  the  time,  and 
here,  the  state  of  the  water  being  favourable,  I  killed  with 
minnow  four  shiners  and  a  trout ;  none  of  them,  however, 
were  large,  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  being  the  top 
weight,  and  I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
little  stream  had  been  in  a  great  measure  fished  out  by  those 
who  preceded  me.  "  Wal !  yis !  "  said  Vamey,  when  I  had 
communicated  this  suspicion  to  him.  "  I  guess  they'n  killed 
the  biggest  part  of  'em ;  but  this  ain't  no  kind  of  a  place  far 
to  come  to  fish  :  why  ever  anybody  did  come  fur  to  fish  sech 
a  place  I  kam't  tell,  by  Jyeudass  I  karn't !     Daonn  to  Grand 

Lake  Stream,  now By  JeehoBsyfutt ! "  roared  Mr  Vamey, 

for  one  moment,  in  his  eagerness,  losingsight  of  "Jyeudass." 
"By  Jeehosgyfutt !  look  at  that!  "  "That"  was  not  much 
to  look  at  apparently,  being  simply  a  tree  standing  on  a 
little  rise  oi  ground  by  the  brook-side,  the  bark  of  which, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  seemed  rather  ragged  to  the 
height  of  some  seven  or  eight  feet ;  and  I  was  about  to  remark 
as  much  to  the  trapper,  and  ask  him  what  had  attracted  his 
notice,  when  a  sudden  gleam  of  inspiration  came  to  save 
me  from  his  entire  contempt.  "  By  Jove ! "  I  said,  '"  it's 
been  a  bear ! "  "  Bin  a  bajTe ! "  echoed  the  trapper.  "  By 
Jyeudass  !  "  quoth  he,  returning  to  his  first  love,  "I  guess  it 
jest  has  bin  a  Dayre,an'  a  gran'  bayre,  too,  thet.  Look  at  thim 
marks  where  he's  bin  tayrin',  they're  twelve  fut  ofi"  of  the 
ground."  They  were  nine  at  an  outside  calculation,  but  he 
again  invoked  the  faithless  apostle  to  witness  the  truth  of 
his  words ;  and  I,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  contradictine 
him,  proceeded  to  examine  the  tree.  It  was  deeply  scored 
from  the  height  of  about  eight  or  nine  feet  close  down  to  the 
ground.  I  should  say  that  both  fangs  and  all  four  feet  had 
been  employed  upon  the  work ;  and  Varney,  when  asked 
the  probable  cause  of  it,  answered,  that  "  Something  kinder 
hadn't  pleaded  him  " — speaking  gravely,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  knew  that  a  displeased  o^r  was  no  joking  matter. 
After  this  episode,  and  when  Varney  had  for  a  few  seconds 
studied  the  neighbourhood  with  his  keen,  grave  eye — with  a 
view,  probably,  to  future  trapping— we  took  to  the  logs 
again,  and,  making^a  wide  detour,  came  upon  the  upper  dam 
at  the  lake  foot.  This  dam  was  quite  a  hundred  yiuds  long, 
blocking  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  effectually,  and  having  a 
large  pair  of  flood-gates  in  the  centre.  When  these  were 
wholly  or  partially  raised,  there  was  a  deep,  heavy  run  of 
water  into  a  sort  of  lakelet  below,  a  hundred  yards  across, 
by  about  three  hundred  long.  In  this  run  I  med  the  fly — 
the  shiner  flies  I  used  were  all  outrageously  gaudy,  bright 
scarlet  and  orange — and,  after  a  cast  or  two,  hooked  a  good 
flsh.  I  was  unfortunately  still  fishing  with  the  old  Chevalier 
rod  and  the  same  reel-hne  from  which  I  had  lost  some 
twenty  feet  that  morning,  which  loss,  coupled  with  former 
breakages,  reduced  its  original  thirty  yards  to  very  little 
over  twenty;  and,  as  the  shiner  at  once  went  upon  the 
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principle  of  putting  the  greatest  possible  diBtance  between 
ns,  I  soon  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  breakage.  And  it 
came ;  all  that  I  knew  did  not  suffice  either  to  coai  or  I'oroe 
the  fish  into  turning ;  and  a  heavy  shiner  throwing  summer- 
saults at  the  extreme  length  of  ona's  reel-line  being  an 
awkward  customer,  I  was  not  sorry  to  find  that  only  a  part 
of  my  casting- line  was  lost  with  my  fish  at  last,  he  having 
eventually  succeeded  in  bringing  down  his  tail  upon  it. 
Whether  this  fish  disturbed  the  run,  or  from  whatever 
crfnse,  I  did  very  little  here,  though  I  fished  the  place  care- 
fully, only  getting  a  brace  of  half-pounders  ;  nor  did  the  inge- 
nious theory  of  V  amey's,  that  you  could  set  the  fish  moving 
by  manipulating  the  flood-gates  {I  do  not  mean  merely  raising 
them,  but  dodging  them  about)  succeed  better  in  practice 
than  it  had  chimed  in  with  my  preconceived  notions. 
So  we  wended  back  somewhat  disconsolately  to  the  camp, 
with  not  much  over  a  dozen  fish  iu  the  basket,  and  escorted 
bjr  lemons  of  mosquitoes,  against  whose  voracious  blood- 
thirstiness  the  trapper  appealed  to  Judas  in  vain. 

Supper  being  next  on  the  programme,  led  Mr  Vamey  to 
lament  very  feelingly  the  absence  of  "  his  woman."  And 
here  let  me  beg  the  reader  not  to  be  misled  by  this  sylvan 
phrase  into  doing  an  injustice  to  the  fair  partner  of  Vamey 's 
joys  and  sorrows,  of  which  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that 
she  was  the  legitimate  sharer  ;  indeed,  trappers,  I  hear,  far 
from  sinning  on  the  other  side,  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
too  mttch  addicted  to  matrimony ;  considering  that  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  and  change  of  scene,  justify  the  renewal  of 
that  tender  tie,  they    ' 

"  Prefer  them  in  the  plaral  number, 
Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber." 

It  is  common,  I  am  told,  for  the  miners  and  trappwrs  of  the 
far  West,  when  asked  if  they  are  married,  to  reply  "  Not 
much !" — and  to  inquire  "  How  much  ?"  thereby  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  numerical  test,  would  be  to  push  curiosity  to 
the  verge  of  offence  in  a  land  where  the  laws  are  written 
with  bowie-knives,  and  the  six-shooter  is  your  only  police- 
man !  But  Vamey  mourned  for  his  partner  like  the  widowed 
dove.  "Idon't  makefno  purfession  fur  to  be  a  boss-cook 
myself,"  he  observed  plaintively,  as  he  scaled  a  shiner,  "but 
my  woman,  she's  fust-rate ;  fix  anythin'  she  kin — brilin',  or 
stooin,'  or  bakin,'  or  all  sorts.  Ef  she  wuz  around,  I  guess 
you'd  hev  your  hot  bread  to  your  meals  three  times  a  day" 
(here  was  a  temptation  to  a  man  of  feeble  digestion !), "  and  hur 
alius  aroundthe  camp"  (here  Hooked  atmywhiskey-jug),"an' 
handy  fur  anythin' — By  Jyeudass  !"  said  Varney,  warming 
up  to  swearing  pitch,  "  I'd  give  a  dollar  if  she  was  along 
now !" 

As  this  was  a  sentiment  in  which  I  by  no  means  con- 
curred, and  as  I  dreaded  a  proposal  that  the  lady  in  question 
should  join  us,  cutty-pipe  and  all,  as  soon  as  the  "  darter  " 
had  left  the  settlement,  I  hastened  to  change  the  subject.  I 
explained  to  Varney  that  1  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  fishing  I  had  had  hitherto,  and  that  I  had  come  there  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  fishing  the  insignificant  Palfrey  brook, 
88  because  I  was  told  that  it  was  feasible  to  follow  the  water 
down  to  Grand  Lake  Stream,  where  the  shiner-fishing  was 
really  good,  and  that  he  would  be  wUling  to  accompany  rae 
with  his  little  boat ;  I  therefore  proposed  that  early  next 
morning  we  should  load  the  boat  up  and  start  down  stream, 
halting  at  such  places  as  he  thought  oest,  consistently  always 
with  fishing  every  inch  of  likely  water.  By  the  time  that  I 
had  arrived  at  this  point  supper  was  ready.  And  here  I 
may  remark,  incidentally,  that  I  in  so  far  concurred  with 
Vamey's  modest  estimate  of  his  own  cooking  as  to  confine 
myself  principally  to  eggs  "  in  the  shell,"  and  hard  biscuit, 
during  the  time  that  he  ofiSciated  as  my  "  chef."  I  may 
have  been  mistaken,  but,  judging  the  cook  from  the  man,  I 
had  an  idea  that  tobacco  entered  into  his  cuisine  more  largely 
than  suited  a  person  of  my  simple  tastes.  When,  therefore, 
I  had  secured  a  couple  of  boilea  eggs,  and  Vamey  had  "put 
himself  outside  of"  two  or  three  good-sized  shiners,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  deUver  his  opinion,  I  meanwhile  sipping  a  panni- 
kin of  whiskey  toddy,  the  fellow  to  which  he  aeclined  on  the 
Pabt  nL— Vol  n. 


ground  of  its  being  "  after  supper  1"  Firstly,  Vamey  agreed 
with  me  in  my  low  estimate  of  my  present  camp  as  a  fishing 
station,  and  reiterated  that  "  why  any  man  ever  did  come 
fur  to  lish  sech  a  place  whipped  him  " — besides  which  the 
brook  was  fished  out  for  the  season  before  I  came.  Secondly, 
he  confirmed  my  high  opinion  of  the  shiner-fishing  on 
Grand  Lake  Stream.*  Thu:dly,  he  asserted  his  willingness 
to  accompany  me.  Fourthly,  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  going 
down  in  the  boat,  saying  that  we  should  only  waste  time  over 
a  lot  of  useless  water,  and  that  the  proper  way  of  proceed- 
ing was  to  take  a  team  from  the  lake  head,  and  hire  a  larger 
boat  or  large  canoe  on  the  fishing  ground  itself.  But  fifthly 
— and  here  the  good  side  of  the  man's  character  showed 
itself— he  told  me  that  the  best  part  of  the  shiner  season 
was  already  past,  and  that  he  rather  recommended  me  to 
fish  Grand  Lake  Stream  in  "  the  fall,"  i.e.  the  autumn,  and 
give  up  shiner-fishing  altogether  for  the  present.  This 
advice,  to  a  certain  extent,  chimed  in  with  my  plans ;  I  was 
under  a  half  promise  to  start  from  Frederickton  in  about  six 
days  from  that  present  time  on  a  fortnight's  cruise  up  the 
Mu^michi,  salmon-fishing;  and,  if  I  meant  to  keep  my  tryst, 
had  not  much  more  time  to  spend  "  among  the  shiners."  On 
the  other  hand,  to  turn  back  having  done  so  httle  amounted 
to  a  confession  of  defeat  that  went  somewhat  against  the  grain 
with  me. 

"  Thar's  one  thing  you  mi^ht  do  ef  you  wished,"  said 
Varney,  while  I  still  sat  balancmg  the  question,  "  yon  might 
go  a  piece  down  the  water  to-morrer.  Thar's  no  shiners 
lower  nor  the  httle  pool  whar  the  boat  lies,  but  I  guess  thar's 
these  speckled  trout  the  whole  way  down  whar  the  pools  is 
good  for  them.  "  You  might  take  a  day,  or  a  part  of  a  day,  ' 
trout-fishing,  and  then  by  evenin'  you  could  be  fixed  up 
what  you'd  wish  fur  to  do  the  next  day." 

And  so  it  was  eventually  decided,  after  which  we  made  a 
razzia  (only  partially  successful)  upon  the  mosquitoes,  and  I 
lay  down  to  rest,  Varney  soon  snoring  the  snore  of  the  just 
from  the  opposite  comer. 

The  morning  dawned  heavier  and  more  threatening  even 
than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  but  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  hght  we  prepared  a  hasty  breakfast.  The  hour  was 
somewhat  too  early  for  me  to  do  much  justice  to  the  meal, 
but  Vamey,  fortified  by  an  ample  "  nobbier  "  of  whiskey, 
made  a  more  vigorous  onslaught,  and,  carrying  with  us  food, 
gun,  rifle,  axes,  and  fishing-tackle,  we  set  out  for  the  boat. 

Taking  the  path  down  stream,  we  soon  came  to  the  little 
pool  at  the  foot  of  which  she  was  moored,  this  I  fished  with 
both  fly  and  minnow,  entirely  blank ;  and  then,  I  taking  the 
bow  and  Vamey  the  stem,  he  proceeded  to  paddle  me  down 
stream  in  what  appeared  to  me  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  of  water.  This,  however,  soon  deepened,  and  presently 
we  came  to  some  very  good-looking  trout-water — deep  rocl^  , 
pools,  with  runs  between  them ;  all  these  I  fished  carefully 
from  the  bow,  but  with  no  result,  save  the  capture  of  one 
miserable  httle  quarter-pound  trout ;  not  another  rise  even 
rewarded  all  my  whipping.  After  a  little  time,  the  character 
of  the  brook  changed  once  more — the  high  banks  receded, 
the  stream  grew  deep,  dead,  and  sluggish,  creeping,  as  we 
advanced,  through  a  tract  of  flat  swamp,  clothed  with  low 
bush ;  here  the  trapper's  paddle  had  fair  play,  and,  though 
there  was  not  much  current  to  help  us,  we  slipped  along  at 
good  speed.  When  we  had  made  play  over  some  two  or 
three  miles  of  this,  varied  by  an  occasional  short  cut  through 
some  back-water  known  to  Vamey,  the  latter  slackened  his 
pace. 

"  Thar's  a  cold  spring  comes  in  here,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  but 
a  little  'un,  but  I  guess  we'll  get  some  trout  in  it." 

I  had  yet  to  learn  the  wonderful  effect  that  even  a  smaU 
very  cold  spring  running  into  a  brook  has,  during  hot 
weather,  in  drawing  fish  together  in  this  country.  After- 
wards, on  the  head  waters  of  the  Miramichi,  I  found  it 
something  nearly  incredible ;  bnt,  of  course,  any  influx  of 
fresh  water  increased  the  probabilities  of  kiUing  fish ;  so,. 

*  An  American  gentleman,  whom  I  afterwards  met  on  the  MlraiQlohl, 
asmred  me  that  he  had  killed  (with  rod,  of  coarse)  a  hondredweigbt  of 
shiner  in  a  da;,  on  Oiaod  Lake  and  Urand  Lake  Stream. 
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setting  to  work  just  where  the  thin  streak  of  clear  water 
emptied  into  the  brook,  I  soon  began  to  pick  up  small 
trout  pretty  rapidly.  When  I  had  fished  all  round  the 
mouth,  Vamey  pushed  the  boat  up  the  Httle  spring-brook, 
which  had  just  width  and  depth  sufficient  to  float  us,  and, 
advancing  a  foot  or  two  only  at  a  time,  I  continued  to 
catch  small-sized  fish  every  third  or  fourth  cast  as  we 
advanced.  The  whole  course  of  this  little  affluent  up  to  the 
spring  itself  was  not  more  than  forty  yards,  and  Vamey  was 
able  to  pole  the  boat  close  up  to  its  extreme  end.  And  here 
occurred  a  matter  which  to  me  at  the  tiihe  seemed  incom- 
prehensible. Within  about  eight  feet  of  me,  as  I  knelt  in 
the  bow,  the  spring  itself  welled  out  of  the  ground,  forming 
a  pool  not  so  Uirge  in  circumference  as,  ana  scarcely  deeper 
than,  an  ordinary  sponge-bath — the  water  was  clear  as 
crystal,  and  unruffled  by  a  breath,  but  I  was  partially  hidden 
from  it  by  a  bush  about  a  foot-and-a-half  high.  By  simply 
dropping  my  tail  fly  on  to  it,  I  lifted  out  of  this  bucket- 
full  of  water  one  after  another  sixteen  trout,  varying  from 
three  ounces  to  half  a  pound ;  nor  did  the  struggles  of  each 
succeeding  fish,  which,  I  of  course  cut  as  short  as  possible 
(I  need  not  say  that  the  landing  net  was  never  brought  into 
requisition),  seem  at  all  to  scare  the  survivors.  After 
I  had  killed  sixteen,  however,  it  apparently  suddenly  got 
about  that  "something  was  wrong,"  and  the  remnant 
"  stampeded  "  down  stream  past  the  boat  with  a  simultaneous 
rush.  We  backed  into  the  main  stream,  and  continued  our 
way  down  it,  startling  as  we  went  two  or  three  sheldrakes, 
and  one  specimen  of  the  beautiftil  little  wood  duck,  with 
their  respective  broods;  they  scuttled  away  down  the 
stream  before  us,  until  they  had  turned  some  bend  of  its 
course,  when  the  flappers  hid  themselves  away  in  the  grass 
and  bushes,  and  the  old  birds  rose  and  went  off;  they  were, 
of  course,  sacred  from  the  gun,  though  the  feathers  of  a 
wood-drake  might  have  tempted  me. 

Some  two  miles  away  over  the  swampland  to  our  right  we 
passed  a  lofty  mountain  clothed  from  head  to  foot  with 
spruce  and  pine,  and  half  way  up  this  Vamey  told  me  he 
had  a  bear-trap  set,  which,  however,  he  did  not  think  worth 
the  fetigne  of  a  visit  on  this  occasion.  A  month  or  two 
later  in  the  season  the  whole  of  this  low  swampy  ground  is 
a  favourite  resort  of  bears,  who  find  on  it  a  plentiful  crop  of 
the  "  berries  "  they  love ;  and,  even  at  this  time,  there  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  frogs,  and  "such  small  deer"  to  be 
hunted  down  in  the  marsh,  to  attract  some  individuals  of 
this  omnivorous  race.  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  saw 
no  signs  of  them,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  mile  or  two,  came  to 
another  cold  spring,  smaller  than  the  former,  but  with  a 
deeper  pool,  studdwl  witi.  huge  boulder  rocks,  at  its  mouth, 
and  here  I  saw  two  or  three  heavy  rises  as  we  paddled  down 
to  it.  But,  though  I  fished  every  inch  of  this  pool  carefully, 
and  with  my  most  killing  trout-flies,  I  only  picked  up  six 
or  seven  trout  out  of  it,  and  those  evidently  by  no  means 
the  best  that  it  held — in  fact  none  of  them  turned  the  pound 
and  a  half.  Had  I  but  known  as  much  of  New  Brunswick 
trout-fishing  as  I  learned  later,  I  should  have  put  on  a 
brightish  salmon  fiy,  not  too  large,  and  very  likely  naif  filled 
the  boat.  This,  again,  is  one  of  those  things  that  "  no  fellah 
can  understand  " — a  British  trout  increases  in  cunning  as 
he  advances  in  years,  but  his  New  Brunswick  cousin  appears 
only  to  develope  greediness. 

rassing  on,  and  gradually  emerging  from  between  the  low 
swampy  shores,  which  were  replaced  by  sloping  forest-lands, 
we  arrived,  without  farther  noteworthy  incident,  at  the  dam 
which  was  to  be  the  Umit  of  the  day's  excursion,  and,  opening 
the  swing-boom  which  protected  it  from  above,  made  fast 
the  boat  just  above  the  dam  itself.  Never  was  prettier 
looking  trout-water  than  that  extending  for  some  distance 
below  the  dam,  but  I  fished  it  all  with  no  result  save  three 
or  four  indifferent  trout,  running  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
pound ;  then,  as  the  sun  was  getting  high  and  strong,  and 
the  black  fly  exceedingly  troublesome,  we  selected  a  position 
in  the  shade  (no  easy  matter,  for  the  lumberers  had  shown 
their  usual  carelessness,  and  the  forest  was  burnt  all  round 
the  dam),  where,  by  "  building  a  smoke  "  judiciously  up 


wind,  we  secured  comparative  immunity  from  both  heat 
and  insects,  and  proceeded  to  lunch — the  trapper  cooking 
himself  a  mess  of  fried  pork  and  trout,  while  I  contented 
myself  with  hard  boiled  eggs  and  biscuit.  After  a  long 
rest,  we  grew  tired  of  inaction,  and,  tiying  the  water  over 
Once  more,  with  even  less  success  than  before,  took  shio 
upon  our  homeward  voyage. 

The  heat  grew  very  oppressive  as  we  paddled  back,  and 
the  continuous  roll  of  the  thunder  sounded  in  the  far  dis- 
tance ;  fishing  was  out  of  the  question,  and  I  lay  dreamily 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  while  Vamey  talked  in  his  grave, 
dry  trapper  tones,  first  of  the  fishing  on  Grand  Lake  Stream, 
then  of  his  own  exodus  from  the  States  during  the  war— he 
said  that  serving  in  the  Northern  Army  "  went  agin  his 
conshy-inchiness,"  whatever  that  might  be,  and  detuled 
the  precautions  which,  with  true  trapper's  cunning,  he  had 
taken  to  ensure  escape;  then  finally  began  to  speak  o( 
a  trapper's  life  in  the  abstract,  it's  dangers,  excitements, 
charms,  and  hardships,  particularly  protesting,  in  view  of  the 
latter,  against  the  common  saying  that  trap^)er8  are  too  idle 
to  work.  I  was  not  inclined  to  argue  this  point  with  him, 
or  I  might  have  answered  that  beggars  sometimes  have  a 
hard  Ute  of  it,  but  that  that  scarcely  entitles  them  to  ha 
reckoned  among  the  industrial  classes. 

"  I  sot  two  otter-traps  there  last  fiJl,"  said  Vamey,  point- 
ing to  a  spot  on  the  shore,  "  and  some  cuss  kem  along  an' 
broke  'em.  I  never  cud  rightly  know  who,  or  Fda  shot  'em 
like  wolves.  A  man  as  'ud  rob  or  break  a  trap  's  wuss  nor 
any  other  robber  or  murderer  either,  fur  he  attacts  what's 
definseliss.  A  man  has  a  chance  fur  to  purtect  bis  life,  or 
mostly  his  property,  but  he  hasn't  no  chance  fbr  to  purtect 
his  traps,  bein'  as  he's  away  from  'em.  A  man  as  ud  rob  a 
trap's  amed  a  shutin' ;  he's  wuss  nor  an  '  Indian  devil.' "  * 

"To  this  forest  view  of  criminal  law  I  listened  gravely,  as 
also  while  Mr.  Vamey  instructed  me  how  to  tackle  a  bear  in 
single  combat,  if  without  fire-arms,  an  emergency  which  I 
devoutly  hoped  might  never  arise. 

"  Don't  you  never  go  fur  to  attact  him  with  one  thing," 
said  he,  "  because  he's  too  smart  fur  you,  or  fur  anyother 
man,  I  guess  ;  he'd  whip  it  from  you  Mke  a  streak.f  This  is 
what  you've  got  fur  to  do :  say  you've  got  a  axe,  or  a  club,  or 
a  jack-krufe  fur  to  attact  him  with — wal,  you  take  that  in  your 
right  hand,  of  course,  an'  in  your  left  you  take  any  sort  of  a 
bueh,  or  what  not,  and  thrust  it  at  him,  and  while  he  is 
whippen  that  away,  you  strike  him  fair  between  the  eyes 
with  your  axe  or  your  club,  or  rip  him  with  your  jack-knife." 

I  listened  attentively,  but  felt  as  if  it  would  be  any  odds  on 
the  bear.  Also  he  wsabused  my  mind  of  the  notion — a 
commonly  received  one,  I  believe — that  the  bear  kills  yoa 
by  hugging  you  to  death,  he  merely  folds  you  in  a  close 
embrace  with  his  fore  arms,  while  with  his  hind  legs  he  dis- 
embowels you  !  Unpleasant  brute !  'Mid  such  talk  as  this 
we  paddled  on  through  the  sultry  afternoon,  until  we 
arrived  again  at  our  moorings,  and  thence  walked  up  to  the 
camp,  where,  the  weather  being  now  intensely  hot ,  and 
oppressive,  Mr.  Vamey  suitably  refreshed  himself  with  half 
a  pannikin  of  fiery  raw  spirit  taken  at  a  draught ;  while  I 
having,  to  my  great  delight  discovered  a  small  cold  spring, 
close  to  the  back  of  the  camp,  indulged  in  a  more  modest 
beaker  of  the  same,  greatly  diluted.  Then  my  companion 
went  off  into  a  stertorous  sleep,  and  left  me  to  my  medita- 
tions. Waking  in  a  hour  or  two,  as  the  sun  began  to  get 
low,  he  proposed  that  we  should  give  the  shiner-water  a 
trial  before  supper,  -and  to  this  I  assented,  offering  him,  as  I 
collected  my  {Mraphernalia,  another  "  drink  "  of  whisky. 
But  Vamey  declined, 

"  Thank  ye,  sir,"  said  he,  "  but  I  don't  wish  for  any  more, 
not  at  present.  I  kam't  alius  git  it,  an'  I  don't  wish  for  to 
git  yeused  to  it,  for  fear  as  I  shed  come  to  miss  it  too  much." 

Thus  Mr.  Varney ;  and  with  rods  and  basket  we  set  forth 
for  the  falls.  But  before  we  had  gone  fifty  yards,  the 
trapper  suddenly  smote  his  pocket,  "By  Jyeudass!"  he 

•  The  WolTerlna,  I  believe.    This  •.nbnal  will  follow  ft  line  or  tnpe.  Mid  roh 
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cried,  "ef  I  harn't  forgotten  my  toebaoker !  Yon  jest  keep 
right  straight  along,  and  I'll  be  up  with  yon  la  a  streak, '  . 
and  he  ran  back  to  camp.  I  am  bound  to  own  that  the 
"  streak "  in  cjuestion  could  have  truvelled  a  much  more 
considerable  distance  before  he  rejoined  me,  and  a  single 
glance  showed  me  that  if  he  had  declined  my  offer  of  spirit, 
it  was  either  for  the  pleasure  of  coming  by  it  dishonestly  or 
for  the  sake  oE  indulging  in  a  yet  more  ample  draught  than 
I  should  have  poured  for  him.  To  use  an  Americanism,  he 
had  filled  up  whisky  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair.  As  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  when  we  arrived  at  the  brook  side  a 
sheldrake  was  paddling  about  followed  by  her  brood  of 
callow  dacklings^  of  coarse  they  scuttled  away  from  us,  as 
it  happened  np  stream. 

"  There  they  go,"  gurgled  Vamfey,  in  a  thick  voice,  "  a 
gpilin  our  fishm'.  By  Jyeudass ! "  he  roared,  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  "  they  kara  t  git  up  the  blls,  an'  the  old  'on  'ull 
fly,  an'  I  kin  kitch  'nn  easy,"  and  to  my  dismay,  the  man 
who  objected  to  their  "  spilin'  the  wa-ater,"  splashed  head- 
long throagh  the  pool  after  them,  chasing  them  furiously, 
landing  net  in  hand,  and  leaping  from  rock  to  rock  with 
wonderful,  though  perilous  activity. 

I  sat  down  on  a  log.  Here  was  a  new  and  unpleasant 
phase  in  my  friend's  character.  To  love  whiskey,  and  not  to 
be  particular  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  to  it,  is  "  the 
badge  of  all  his  tribe;  "'but  to  prefer  stealing  it  to  coining 
by  it  honestly  is  a  graver  eccentricity,  and  I  began  to  think 
it  might  be  wise  to  dissolve  our  partnership  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

While  I  was  thus  debating,  first  one,  and  then  another 
duckling,  dislodged  from  above,  I  presume,  though  not  cap- 
tured, came  scuttering  down  the  water ;  and,  as  it  was  very 
evident  that  there  would  be  no  fishing  below  the  falls  that 
evening,  I  walked  up  to  see  what  the  trapper  was  about.  I 
found  him  at  the  falls  still,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement, 
rushing  in  the  most  foolhardy  way  backwards  and  forwards 
acrftss  the  log  bridge,  and  dancing  recklessly  round  the 
perilous  sides  of  the  boihng  pool  as  he  saw,  or  fancied  he 
saw,,  some  miserable  Uttle  flappers  show  there  for  an  instant; 
but  by  degrees  the  exuberant  excitability  seemed  to  die  out, 
and  the  man  seemed  to  enter  into  a  somewhat  defiant  and 
savage,  stage  of  the  malady.  I  proposed  going  up  to  the 
lower  dam,  he  instantly  asserted  his  desire  to  go  straight  to 
the  upper  one ;  and,  as  I  went  my  own  course  without  wast- 
ing more  wotcIs,  he  reluctantly  and  sullenly  followed  me. 
Arrived  at  the  run,  I  began  to  fish  without  troubling  myself 
to  look  round  for  my  follower,  and,  hooking  one  after 
another  three  or  four  smallish  shiners,  played  them  and 
weighed  them  out  without  his  assistance;  then,  when  I 
thought  I  had  pretty  well  fished  the  water,  I  turned  to  go 
away,  and  confronted  him,  seated  on  a  log,  and  glaring  at 
me  with  a  savage  yet  comatose  eye. 

"  I'm  a  good  man  at  a  clinch,'  said  Vamey,  half  to  him- 
self and  half  to  me.  "  I'm  a  darned  good  man  at  a  clinch ; 
I'm  the  best  man  at  a  clinch  in  this  country,"  and  all  the 
time  the  wild  eye  wandered  over  me  from  head  to  foot, 
while  I  secretly  determined  that  if  he  had  made  any  hostile 
demonstration,  he  should  "have  it"  straight  between  the 
eyes  before  it  came  to  "clinching,"  which  latter  exercise 
includes  not  only  wrestling,  but  kicking,  biting,  gouging, 
and  every  other  known  way  of  maiming  or  murdering  your 
adversary.  Apparently,  however,  he  thought  better  of  it, 
and,  without  more  words,  followed  me  to  the  upper  dam: 
Here  I  had  the  fortune  to  get  hold  of  a  really  good  shiner, 
the  best  I  think  that  I  had  seen  in  the  brook ;  ne  was  very 
strong  and  active,  and  full  of  pluck,  played  aU  the  usoal 
shiner  tricks,  and  ran  out  a  long  line  into  the  pool.  But  I 
was  trying  my  sixteen-feet  Scribner  rod,  with  sixty  yards  of 
line,  and  was  always  able  to  turn  him  before  he  ran  it  all 
oat.  Finally,  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  I  worked  him 
np  for  landing,  and  looked  round  for  Yamey,  whose  assist- 
ance I  needed  He  was  seated  on  the  platform  of  the  gates^ 
fast  asleep,  with  the  net  across  his  knees,  and  looking  very 
like  congestion  of  the  brain.  While,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  wake,  I  divided  my  attention  between  him  and  the 


now  beaten  fish,  his  eyes  opened,  and  he  gazed  at  me  and 
my  occupation  for  a  time  without  appearing  to  realise  it. 

"What !  have  ye  got  hold  of  one?"  he  muttered  at  laat, 
staggering  to  his  feet.  Eneehug  on  the  platform,  he  could, 
the  net  being  long-handled,  lift  a  fish  out  of  the  water,  and 
had  done  so  on  the  previous  occasion  of  our  fishing  the 
run ;  this  he  now  attempted,  and,  after  many  blunders,  aad 
much  apparent  doubt  whether  the  fish  was  in  the  net  or  not, 
varied  by  intervals  of  inclination  to  go  to  sleep  on  his  knees, 
succeeded  in  netting  him.  Great  was  my  inward  rejoicing  ! 
— great,  but  premature.  In  lifting  up,  whether  from  sleepi- 
ness, unsteaoiness,  or  any  other  cause,  he  let  the  net  turn 
completely  round,  and  allowed  the  fish  to  fall  slap  into  the 
water  again,  breaking  my  casting-line  with  a  jerk  as  he  fell. 
This  was  the  last  feather  I  What  I  said  seemed  to  knock 
Mr  Vamey  more  senseless  than  before ;  and,  ere  he  could 
recover,  I  had  taken  the  path,  and  walked  straight  back  to 
camp.  When  he  came  in,  I  had  cooked  and  was  eating  my 
supper,  and  he  proceeded  to  get  ready  his  own,  apparently 
much  sobered,  but  yet  sullen.  I  said  very  little  to  him,  and 
he  soon  fell  asleep,  again  declining  whiskey,  which  I  only 
offered  to  him  because  I  did  not  choose  to  forgo  an  evening 
pannikin  myself.  As  I  sat  sipping  it  over  the  blazing  fire 
my  mind  was  quite  made  up  to  get  back  to  the  lake  head 
early  in  the  morning;  and  I  was  somewhat  more  than  out  of 
sorts  about  the  result  of  my  expedition — my  baskets  had 
been  miserable,  the  sum  total  most  insignificant ;  the  few 
good  fish  I  had  hooked  almost  all  lost,  from  one  mishap  or 
other;  and  mine  own  forest  guide  and  follower  turned  into 
a  delirious  giant  threatening  to  "  clinch "  me !  Vague 
thoughts  of  Mr  Tilbury  Nogo  floated  through  my  brain, 
but  I  comforted  myself  with  the  assurance  that  I  would  do 
better  on  the  Miramichi.  At  early  morning  I  told  Vamey 
of  my  intention  to  return.  He  assented,  nay,  praised  my 
decision,  but  I  grieve  to  say  that  he  made  a  most  deter- 
mined attempt  to  "  annex  "  some  of  my  fishing  tackle.  I 
on  my  part,  however,  was  equally  determined  to  recover  it 
before  starting,  and  eventually  carried  my  point,  Vamey 
having  so  lame  an  excuse  for  its  temporary  loss  that  I 
laughed  in  his  face  when  I  heard  it. 

So  once  more  I  took  canoe  up  the  lake,  but  this  time  with 
a  comfortable  seat  arranged  in  the  bow,  while  Vamey  did 
the  paddling.  Again  we  threaded  our  way  through  the 
maze  of  rocks,  but  a  strong  and  practised  hand  guided  our 
course,  and  we  sUpped  through  them  swiftly  and  safely. 
Again  the  wild,  weird  cry  of  the  loon  echoed  across  the 
water,  and  the  trapper,  relapsing  into  his  "  best  form,"  told 
me  strange  quaint  stories  of  sea-birds  and  their  hunters, 
but,  as  we  neared  the  lake  head,  the  wind  got  up,  and  he 
made  it  an  excuse  for  landing  on  "  Varney  s  Island,"  the 
point  of  which  we  were  just  passing  as  the  heaviest  gust 
came  down.  A  whole  trioe  of  hens  nocked  down  to  receive 
their  master,  a  mangy  cat  sat  on  the  beach  and  mewed  her 
greeting,  and  an  unhappy  hound,  thick  set  with  porcupine  / 
quills  (the  tokens  of  a  late  encounter),  howled  a  dolorous 
welcome  from  the  sapling  he  was  chained  to,  but  no  female 
presence  greeted  us,  and  Vamey,  after  a  visit  to  his  hut, 
came  back  alone,  and  with  a  lowering  brow !  Good  heavens ! 
was  it  possible  that  the  trapper  was  jealous  of  that  she- 
Caliban,  and — more  wondrous  still ! — that  any  man  gave 
him  cause ! 

So,  the  coast  being  clear  of  ladies,  I  had  a  swim  iu  the 
lake,  a  ceremony  at  which  all  the  hens  and  the  mangy  cat 
"  assisted,"  as  the  French  say,  with  countenances  indicative 
of  the  most  profound  astonishment.  Then  I  strolled  up  to 
have  a  look  at  Vamey'a  hut,  and  found  it  a  illere  camp, 
loosely  and  carelessly  put  together,  of  spruce  bark,  with  a 
shed  built  out  from  it,  roofed  with  bark  also,  but  open  to  all 
the  winds  of  heaven ;  a  bundle  or  two  of  bedding,  a  very 
few  cookuiK  utensils,  and  some  empty  bottles  constituted  its 
whole  fiirHitnre.  And  in  this  den  the  trapper  had  Uved  with 
his  wife  for  three  summers,  never  caring  to  build  himself  a 
better,  though  he  had  tools  at  hand  and  knew  how  to  use 
them,  and  there  was  timber  on  the  island  for  the  cutting. 
In  the  winter  he  inhabited  a  camp  which  he  had  built  on  the 
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mainland,  two  or  three  miles  back  in  the  forest,  somewhat 
warmer  I  foncy,  but  in  all  other  respects  as  rude.  Vamey, 
however,  did  the  honours  of  his  mansion  with  an  evident 
desire  to  be  cordial;  he  insisted  upon  my  entering,  re- 
gretted that  he  had  no  "  liquor  "  of  his  own  to  offer  me  (on 
uie  strength  of  this  we  had  a  bom  of  mine  apiece),  and 
when  I  expressed  a  most  decided  wish  to  get  over  to  the 
lake-head,  was  grieved  that  he  could  not  persuade  me  to  re- 
main longer  under  his  roof.  We  put  off,  however,  and  soon 
crossing  to  Ingram's,  in  a  very  few  minutes  his  team  was 
harnessed,  and  I  was  on  my  way  back  to  Eel  Eiver. 

My  parting  with  Vamey  was  characteristic.  The  man 
behaved  much  better  than  I  had  expected.  He  volunteered 
to  reimburse  me  for  the  suppUes  which  I  left  with  him ; 
he  pointed  out  that  I  was  paying  him  a  trifle  higher  than 
usual,  and  offered  to  return  the  difference ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
showed  plainly  that  he  had  no  greed  for  money,  whatever  he 
may  have  had  for  hquor  or  fishing  tackle.  Also,  as  parting 
tokens  of  his  regard,  he  presented  me  with  a  huge  tusK  hewn 


out  from  the  jaw  of  the  last-slain  bear,  and  a  small  bottle  of 
oil,  distilled  from  the  same  quadruped,  being,  as  he  took  oare 
to  inform  me,  "power  from  his  innards."  This  extract,  how- 
ever, I  found  endowed  with  a  perfume  so  searohing  and 
wild-beastly  that  I  was  very  shortly,  though  reluctantly, 
compelled  to  discard  it  as  a  travelling  companion. 

But! — as  though  it  were  fated  that  an  odour  of  distrust 
should  hang  around  our  intercourse  to  the  last— his  parting 
words  to  me,  cordial  and  hearty  as  they  were,  still  bore  about 
them  that  taint  of  treachery  which  had  prejudiced  me 
against  the  speaker  almost  from  our  earhest  acqofunt- 
ance. 

"Wal,  sir!"  said  he,  warmly,  extending  his  broad  and 
homy  palm,  and  wringing  the  liand  I  gave  him.  "  Wal,  sir ! 
Good-bye,  an'  good  luck,  an'  better  sport  where  ye're  goin', 
is  what  I  wish  ye ;  an',  remember,  if  ever  ye  shud  come  along 
this  line  fur  to  fish  or  to  hunt  agin,  I'll  be  glad,  an'  FU  be 
proud  fur  to  fish  or  fur  to  hunt  along  with  yer.  I  will,  by 
Jyeudage .'" 


All  6  LI  II  6. 


WHEBE  SH)  TOXr  GET  IT? 

Br  W.  PEARD,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

"  Shall  we  draw  round  the  fire  P"  remarked  the  host,  rising 
from  the  head  of  the  table — ^and  never  was  that  comfortable 
inquiry  more  opportunely  made. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  bitter  night.  The  fierce  winter  wind, 
like  a  drunken  reveller,  shrieked  and  yelled  through  the 
handsome  but  nearly-deserted  street.  A  heavy  snowstorm 
was  falling,  coating  the  long  row  of  gas  lamps  so  thickly  as 
nearly  to  hide  the  lights.  Without,  scarcely  a  sound  was 
heard,  for  the  wild  weather  had  driven  all  decent  folks,  whose 
business  was  not  imperative,  to  their  homes.  Occasionally 
a  carriage  rolled  noiselessly  along,  and  at  intervals  the 
muffled  tread  of  some  passing  policeman  might  be  detected. 
It  was  a  time  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  comforts  of  a 
bright  fire  and  good  cheer. 

The  hospitable  invitation  of  the  host  had  been  readily 
accepted  by  his  guests,  for  Dr.  Paul's  dinner — given  to 
three  or  four  sporting  friends — had  not  been  either  a  formal 
or  studied  affair ;  it  wore  a  semi-bachelor  aspect,  and  had 
none  of  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  advent  of  coffee  and 
an  immediate  return  to  the  ladies. 

"  No  objection  to  a  cigar,  eh,  Paul  P" 

The  sp^ker  seemed  to  have  put  the  question  more  for 
form  sake  than  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  reply ;  he  was  evi- 
dently quite  at  home,  and  knew  the  ways  of  the  house,  as 
the  first  puff  circled  round  his  broad  ruddy  face  before  any 
negation  could  have  been  given.  Throwing  himself  lazily 
back  in  his  chair,  and  stretching  his  sturdy  legs  on  the  soft 
mg,  he  looked  pathetically  at  his  friend,  mimicking  the 
actions  of  one  wno  stirs  some  hot  and  odorous  compound. 
The  dumb  show  was  at  once  understood  and  the  bell  rung. 

"  Hot  water  and  tumblers,"  said  the  Doctor,  half  apolo- 


"  And  aU  the  materials,"  added  the  owner  of  the  stout 
lower  extremities,  with  very  slight  respect  for  the  feelings 
of  the  gentleman  who  condescended  to  wait,  and  whose  ex- 


pressive countenance  plainly  showed  the  contempt  in  which 
he  held  such  vulgar  proceedings.  "  Mind,  all  the  materials ; 
water  skreeching  hot,  sugar,  and  a  lemon ;  it's  an  innovation, 
and  would  have  put  a  man  oat  of  society  in  Connaught,  in 
my  young  days." 

The  Doctor  looked  appealingly  at  his  enthusiastic  friend, 
as  John  closed  the  door. 

"  Comey,  you'll  be  the  ruin  of  me,"  he  said,  laughingly." 
"  Remember,  I  have  a  character  to  keep  up  in  this  fashion- 
able town  of  Cheltenham." 

Whatever  the  Doctor's  theory  might  have  been  regarding 
respectability  and  hot  potations,  his  practice  was  decisive,  as 
a  few  minutes  after,  having  brewed  for  his  own  drinking,  he 
passed  the  bottle  to  his  friend. 

In  Mr  Corney's  opinion,  compounding  was  an  operation 
which  required  great  skill  and  nndivided  attention.  Ap- 
parently, bis  practised  hand  had  hit  the  proportion  to  a 
nicehr. 

"  Do  you  call  this  whiskey,  Paul  ?  On  me  conscience  'tis 
nectar  !     Where  did  you  get  it  P  " 

The  Doctor  smiled.    "  I  fear  there  is  no  more  to  be  had." 

"  No,  I'll  go  bale  there  isn't ;"  examining  the  cork  with 
great  attention,  "  It  has  been  bottled  these  tin  years.  I'll  be 
bound  ye  took  the  whole  bin." 

"  No,  there  was  a  good  deal  more  where  this  came  from." 

"  Do  ye  niane  to  keep  it  all  yourself?  Come,  be  a  good 
fellow  for  once,  and  give  us  the  address  of  the  maker." 

"  I  think  the  firm  have  declined  business.  I  may  as  well 
say,  however,  that  I  received  the  consignment  in  lieu  of 
cash  payment  for  professional  attendance  on  a  young 
lady." 

"  It's  joking  ye  are,"  observed  the  misbelieving  gentle- 
man from  Connaught.  "  Patients  ye  may  have — but,  to  the 
best  of  me  judgment,  divil  a  dhirty  fee,  directly  or  indirectly, 
ever  found  its  way  into  your  pocket." 

"Never  mind  my  patients  or  my  fees;  but  as  to  the 
whiskey,  on  my  honour,  Comey,  I  was  never  more  serious." 

"  Humph,"  grunted  the  gentleman  so  solemnly  addreesed. 
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It  was  but  a  monosyllable,  yet  it  said  plainly,  "I  don't 
bdieve  a  word  of  it." 

"  This  is  too  bad.  I  am  accused  of  greediness,  secretive- 
ness,  and  duplicity,  not  to  say  of  something  worse.  It 
reqnifes  explanation." 

"  Och,  be  asy  now!"  mattered  the  offender  half  apologeti- 
cally, as  he  blew  a  long  thin  cloud  of  smoke  towards  his  old 
and  much  tried  friend. 

"  Gentlemen,"  observed  the  placable  Doctor,  "  you  must 
judge  between  us,  and  shall  hear  where  the  whiskey  he  so 
ardently  admires  came  from;  though  I  doubt  whether  he 
would  consent  to  pay  the  price  I  did  for  it. 

"  Twelve  years  ago,  Gomey,  I  asked  you  to  join  me  in  a 
sporting  tour ;  you  were  at  Boulogne  at  the  time,  but  were 
nnable,  if  I  remember,  to  return." 

"  Confound  your  memory,"  rephed  the  unabashed  Hiber- 
nian ;  "  ye  need  not  be  so  deuoed  particular.  That  was 
before  my  uncle's  death — the  Lord  be  gracious  to  him.  I 
have  made  aU  straight  now.  But  no  more  about  Boulogne. 
Fangh  !  the  name  is  odious  to  me ;  it  sticks  in  me  throat," 
and  as  if  to  wash  it  down  he  took  a  long  pull  at  his  grog. 

The  host  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say  "  I  owed  you  one  and 
have  discharged  the  obligation,"  and  then  continued — 

"  Twelve  years  ago — well,  at  that  time  I  was  as  fond  of 
vagabondising  as  that  mythical  personage  the  Wandering 
Jew,  and  on  the  occasion  referred  to  had  a  couple  of  months 
to  spare  before  going  into  the  Highlands  for  the  12th. 
Coma's  inability  to  accompany  me  flras  perplexing,  but 
while  pondering  how  to  spend  June  and  July  to  the  best 
advantage,  an  opportune  invitation  arrived  from  a  friend 
residing  in  the  wildest  comer  of  Donegal.  The  letter  pro- 
mised a  hearty  welcome,  and  moreover,  assured  me  the  late 
rains  had  brought  up  lots  of  fish,  and  that  sport  was  a  cer- 
tainty. He  who  takes  fortune  makes  fortune.  That  ni^ht 
I  criMsed  from  Liverpool  to  Deny,  and  on  the  following 
evening  looked  from  the  summit  of  the  road  down  the  long 
swampy  valley,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  the  lodge  in  which 
for  some  weeks  I  was  to  be  a  guest. 

"  Few  men  can  see  for  the  Srst  time  the  place  destined  to 
be  their  home  without  more  or  less  interest.  To  me  all  was 
new,  and  stepping  from  the  car,  I  gazed  with  unwonted 
interest  at  a  scene  as  wild  and  beautiful  as  the  eye  ever 
rested  on.  At  my  feet,  lit  up  by  the  glory  of  the  setting 
sun,  lay  a  chain  of  lakes,  from  the  last  of  which  a  rapid 
river  broke  fresh  and  joyous,  winding  in  many  a  curve 
through  the  swampy  flat,  seeming  almost  to  touch  the  walls 
of  the  long  low  house  which  for  the  next  two  months  was  in 
some  measure  to  be  mine.  Suddenly  every  window  shone 
like  burnished  gold  in  the  level  rays ;  all  men  have  a  linger- 
ing taint  of  superstition  in  their  nature,  I  was  not  without 
mv  share,  and  naUed  the  accidental  illumination  as  an  omen 
full  of  promise  for  the  time  to  come. 

"  The  first  week  of  my  visit  proved  a  great  success ;  clouds, 
wind,  and  water  were  propitious,  and  my  sport  was  all  that 
conld  be  desired.  Time  did  not  hang  heavy  on  my  hands 
for  a  moment.  I  was  never  weary  of  looking  at  mountain 
and  moor  deepening  day  by  day  into  a  brighter  bloom,  and 
though  my  attendant  Dan  hardly  knew  a  dozen  words  of 
intelligible  English,  we  managed  to  hold  marvellous  conver- 
lations  of  unfailing  interest. 

"  My  host — an  excellent  landlord  and  indefatigable  farmer 
—seldom  accompanied  me  on  my  rambles.  To  him  the  re- 
claiming a  score  or  so  of  swampy  acres  was  the  most  interest- 
ing occupation  in  the  world,  and,  as  an  operation  of  this  kind 
was  being  carried  on  at  a  distant  part  of  his  estate,  we  rarely 
met  till  evening.  One  morning  he  joined  me  at  the  river — 
" '  Paul,  I  want  you  to  see  a  patient ;  it  won't  take  yon  out 
of  your  way,  the  cabin  is  close  to  the  river.  I  will  tell  Dan 
<A  about  it.  Never  mind  me.  You  rose  a  fish  as  I  came 
op ;  try  him  again." 

"  In  a  moment  I  forgot  my  host  and  his  request.  To  me 
there  were  no  such  thiimgs  as  sickness,  care,  sorrow,  or  want, 
for  I  was  in  Elysium  with  a  fresh  run  ten-pounder  at  the 

end  of  my  line.    I  felt " 

"Oh,  bother  yonr  feelings;  consider  mine,"  observed 


Corney.  "  I've  seenyon  kill  scores  of  salmon — of  course  you 
landed  this  one.  We  want  io  hear  how,  when,  and  where 
you  got  it.  Hand  me  that  bottle,  Paul,  and  push  on  with 
your  story." 

The  Doctor  was  but  mortal,  and  resented  the  interruption. 
He  had  arrived  at  a  point  which,  to  him,  was  the  climax  of 
interest,  and  wanted  to  "  fight  the  battle  o'er  again."  A 
quick  flash  broke  from  his  brown  eyes  ;  it  was  wasted,  how- 
ever, on  the  incorrigible  Corney,  whose  attention  at  the 
moment  was  absorbed  in  the  difficult  operation  of  extracting 
a  cork  rather  the  worse  for  age. 

Perhaps  the  Doctor  felt  rdieved  by  the  shot  he  had  fired 
though  it  missed  his  man.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  swallowed 
his  wrath,  took  the  hint,  and  went  on  with  his  history. 

" '  That's  Rory,  your  honour,'  and  Dan  pointed  to  a  tall 
peasant  standing  near  the  door  of  a  miserable  cabin, 
scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from  the  river.  I  had  as  much  for- 
gotten the  request  of  my  host  as  if  such  request  had  never 
been  made.  Now  it  all  flashed  upon  me,  and  I  walked  with 
no  little  compunction  up  to  the  hovel  I  ought  to  have  visited 
many  hours  before. 

" '  She's  mighty  bad,  the  darlint,'  said  the  man,  with  a 
patient  sorrow  that  went  to  my  heart.  '  I  seen  the  master 
speaking,  and  have  watched  for  you,  Docther,  ever  since.' 

"  I  understood,  too  well,  all  the  pain  I  had  inflicted,  and  all 
he  meant  to  imply.  I  had  no  excuse  to  offer.  I  could  only 
^"asp  his  hand  and  ask  his  forgiveness.  The  act,  hearty  and 
sincere,  the  result  of  a  sharp  twinge  of  conscience,  told  at 
once  on  the  impressionable  nature  of  the  poor  anxious 
father. 

" '  God  bless  your  honour ;  maybe  ye  forgot  it,'  was  aU  he 
said. 

"  The  cabin — damp,  dark,  and  squalid,  scarcely  fit  to  afford 
a  night's  shelter  to  the  hardiest  savage — was  a  place  where 
fever  might  be  supposed  to  reign  supreme.  On  a  miserable 
pallet  lay  a  little  girl,  evidently  in  a  fearful  state  of  exhaus- 
tion. Her  short  and  shallow  breathing,  the  clammy  skin, 
the  feeble  muttering,  the  restless  flutter  of  the  hands,  spoke 
a  language  I  understood  too  well.  It  told  the  crisis  of  fever. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Pouring  some  brandy 
from  my  flask,  and  mixing  it  with  water,  I  moistened  her 
parched  lips,  whilst  Dan  hurried  back  to  the  house  for  soup, 
wine,  and  one  or  two  drags  which  I  knew  my  host's  medicine 
chest  contained.  Whilst  standing  by  the  bed,  I  stole  a  look 
at  Rory.  He  sat  on  a  log  close  to  the  smouldering  peat  fire  , 
gazing  with  troubled  eyes  on  the  sick  child.  Heaven  knows 
what  thoughts  were  busy  in  that  untaught  brain  ;  perhaps 
he  only  felt.  I  knew  the  next  twelve  hours  would  decide 
the  case.  All  night  I  watched  the  sufferer,  and  through  the 
darkness  could  still  see  the  glitter  of  those  haggard  eyes. 
Hour  afler  hour  passed,  and  still  life  and  death  hung  evenly 
in  the  balance.  Towards  sunrise  there  seemed  a  change  for 
the  better.  Was  it  the  last  flicker  of  the  lamp  of  l3e,  or 
had  nursing,  skill,  and  treatment  turned  the  scale?  The 
miserable  father,  too,  noticed  the  alteration,  and  stole  to  the 
side  of  his  child. 

" '  Oh,  my  darlint,  my  wee  Maiy ;  ye  won't  leave  me  all 
alone.  Och,  Docther  dear,  she  won't  die— say  she  won't 
die  ! '  The  dull  stupefaction  which  through  the  long  night 
seemed  to  bewilder  him  melted  away;  he  wept,  as  only 
passionate  natures  can  weep,  and  casting  himself  on  his 
Knees  he  invoked  a  thousand  blessings  on  my  head.  I  led 
him  to  the  door,  enjoined  silence,  and  spoke  of  hope,  and 
during  the  next  week  spent  more  time  in  loitering  about 
Rpry's  country  seat  than  I  did  on  the  river." 

Corney  here  whispered  in  his  neighbour's  ear,  "I'll  go 
bail  the  water  was  out  of  order." 

The  Doctor  glanced  at  him  suspiciously  for  a  moment,  and 
then  continued, — 

"  First  came  convalescence,  then  health,  then  the  reward. 
Little  Mary  was  sure  to  be  on  the  watch,  ever  ready  to 
greet  me  with  loving  smUes.  Whilst  Rory  would  have 
followed  me  from  morning  till  night.  There  is  a  good  deal 
in  habit,  and  this  daily  meeting  soon  grew  to  be  a  source  of 
real  pleasure.     The    cabin    gradual^  become  a  kind  of 
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reBtanrant  in  the  wilderness.  Whenever  the  day  was  fine, 
long  before  I  arrived,  the  smoke  of  my  little  maid's  fire  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  rose  to  welcome  my  coming.  I  shall 
never  eat  salmon  cutlets  in  such  perfection  again. 

"  One  morning  towards  the  end  of  July,  Dan  asked  leave 
of  absence ;  his  potatoes  wanted  weeding.  1  sent  for  Rory 
— he,  too,  was  engaged.  As  the  day  was  hopeless,  however, 
and  sport  next  to  an  impossibility,  I  took  my  rod,  in  case  any 
chance  should  offer,  and  sauntered  down  alone  to  the  river. 
On  the  opposite  bank  the  moor  rose  with  a  gentle  incline, 
stretching  miles  and  miles  from  east  to  west  without  path- 
way or  nid  of  any  kind,  but  at  a  distance  of  something  less 
thii  two  miles  to  the  south  the  ground  sank  again  into  a 
swampy  valley  through  which  flowed  the  Eig&ieagh.  It 
was  a  soft,  dull,  dreamy  day,  and,  sitting  on  a  tuft  of  heather, 
I  gave  myself  up  to  delicious  idleness,  now  reading  a  few 
pages,  then  pausmg  to  listen  to  the  querulous  scolding  of  an 
old  cock  grouse,  or  the  pleasant  babble  of  the  stream ; 
casting,  however,  occasional  glances  to  windward,  in  hope  of 
seeing  some  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  day.  Presently 
a  bazik  of  clouds  rose  in  the  S.W. ;  a  light  breeze  sprung 
up  and  the  day  became  less  oppressive.  A  change  was 
evidently  at  hand,  and  such  a  cnange  as  would  exactly  suit 
the  Eighneagh.  In  a  moment  the  book  I  had  been  lazily 
reading  was  consigned  to  my  pocket,  and,  catching  up  the 
rod,  I  forded  the  river  and  walked  swiftly  over  the  moss 
towards  the  neighbouring  valley. 

"The  bog  over  which  I  humed  was  the  most  solitary  and 
desolate  I  had  ever  seen.  It  appeared  well  nigh  intermin- 
able, for,  feir  as  eye  could  range,  wild  mountam  groups  or 
undulating  moorlands  were  alone  visible.  Not  a  hut,  not  a 
cabin  was  in  sight,  nor  was  there  the  f^ntest  trace  of  culti- 
vation. No  wheel  track  was  there  to  guide  the  wayfarer, 
nor  any  sign  of  man's  occupation,  except  a  few  shaggy  black 
cattle.  The  general  character  of  the  groiind  was  fiat,  but 
here  and  there  were  low  ridges  between  which  small  streams 
murmured  on  their  way  towards  the  main  river.  On  one  of 
these  hillocks  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  make  out  my  course, 
and  then  stepped  on  more  briskly  than  before.  Suddenly 
the  sod  gave  way  under  me.  I  was  conscious  of  sinking 
down,  down,  and  as  my  foot  touched  the  ground  a  sharp 
blow  on  the  head  laid  me  prostrate,  not  so  much  stunned  as 
bewildered.  There  was  a  brief  but  furious  struggle,  then  a 
heavy  fall. 

" 'Lie  still, ye  murthering  villain  :  it  ye  have  harmed  him 
rn  brain  ye !  'Tis  the  Docther,  I'm  telling  ye !'  Though 
raised  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  fury,  there  was  terror  not  to 
say  anguish  in  the  voice,  and  some  of  the  tones  sounded  not 
nnfamiliar.  The  fear  of  death  was  upon  me.  1  would  have 
fled,  but  saw  no  way  of  escape.  In  such  circumstances 
moments  seem  like  hours.  With  every  sense  sharpened  by 
terror,  I  ventured  to  lift  my  head — then  I  understood  it  all. 
There  was  the  clear  turf  fire— there  the  still — there  the  tiny 
rill  falling  fresh  and  cool  over  the  worm,  and  there  the  keg 
into  which  the  warm  spirit  trickled  in  a  slender  strc»m.  1 
had  fallen  through  the  roof,  and  lay  on  the  floor  of  an  illicit 
distillery. 

"  It  was  time  to  be  up  and  stirring,  for  murder,  if  not  done, 
was  doing.  Near  me  lay  a  fallen  man,  still  in  the  grasp  of 
his  furious  antagonist,  whose  hard  breathing  told  now 
desperate  and  deadly  was  that  throttling  gripe. 

_"  Louder  and  louder  grew  that  laboured  breath,  Winter  and 
fiunter  those  gurgling,  choking  sobs.  Then  all  was  still. 
As  I  feebly  attempted  to  rise,  the  victor  in  that  heUish 
grapple  staggered  to  his  feet. 

" '  I  e'll  lay  a  finger  on  a  friend  of  mine  next  time  ye  see 
him,  won't  ye  ? '  he  said,  with  savage  irony. 

"  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  his  identity — 

"'Eory!' 

"  He  seized  me  in  his  arms,  lifted  me  as  easily  as  if  I  had 
been  a  child,  bore  me  from  the  hut,  and  laid  me  on  the  sod. 

" '  Och,  Docther  dear,  I  thought  it  was  murthered  ye  were. 
But  what  will  I  do;  ah,  what  will  I  do P'  he  said,  putting 
his  hand  on  the  side  of  my  head,  and  as  rapidly  withdraw- 
ing it.    It  was  covered  with  blood.    This,  however,  was  of 


ipioosejacu- 


very  little  moment ;  the  bleeding,  which  terrified  him,  had 
relieved  me. 

" '  Never  mind  me ;  fetch  him  oat,  let  us  see  what  we  can 
do  for  him.' 

"  Placed  on  the  turf,  with  my  companion's  aid,  I  laboured 
after  the  most  approved  method  to  resuscitate  the  throttled 
wretch.  Little  oy  little  respiration  returned ;  presently  he 
sat  up  and  stared  vacantly  round  him. 

"  '  He'll  do,  the  devil  nund  him,'  and  with  this  I 
lation  Rory  turned  to  me. 

"  Surgery  is  detestible  especially  when  exercised  on  one's 
own  person,  and  my  attendant,  though  skilful  from  long 
practice  in  broken  heads,  was  not  the  gentlest  operator. 

"  Hacking  off  the  hair  with  his  knife,  he  dipped  my  hand- 
kerchief in  the  stream,  and  applied  the  bandage  with  a  ready 
skUl. 

"  Whilst  under  Eory's  rough  ministry,  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  (rf  the 
hut.  The  bai£  had  been  excavated,  and  the  soil  probably 
carefully  carried  in  baskets  and  thrown  into  the  stream.  A 
few  rafters  sustained  the  roof — a  mere  sldn  of  blossoming 
heather — whilst  a  huge  boulder  concealed  the  door,  in- 
geniously made  of  fresh  sods  fastened  to  a  hurdle.  Exter- 
nally nature  seemed  intact,  nor  was  there  anything  to  indicate 
what  was  beneath.  Eyes  far  more  experienced  than  mine 
might  have  walked  over  the  pitfall  as  I  did. 

"  My  appearance  in  the  manufiictory  was  sudden  and  rather 
melodramatic ;  doubtless  it  frightened  the  conspirators  out 
of  their  propriety.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  knocked  down 
out  of  hand,  as  it  were,  and  in  all  probability  should  have 
been  killed,  had  not  Rory  recognised  me  just  in  time  to 
save  me  from  a  second  ana  perhaps  fatal  blow.  He  had  no 
opportunity  for  explanation,  so  took  the  only  course  open  to 
him — flew  at  my  assailant,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  weU  nigh 
stopped  him  from  ever  brewing  another  barrel. 

"  At  length  my  wound  was  dressed.  '  There,'  he  said, 
regarding  his  handiwork  with  infinite  oomplaoency ;  '  Ye'll 
do  delightfully ;  and  now  for  a  dhrop,  it  will  mmd  ye  at 
one'st.' 

"  That,  Comey,  was  when  I  first  tasted  it;  and  now  yoa 
know  all  about  it." 

"  No  I  don't.  I  suppose  ye  didn't  carry  off  the  keg  with 
yeP" 

"Well,  not  exactly.  Feeling  my  head  rather  queer,  I 
gave  up  my  trip  to  the  Highlands,  and  returned  home  for 
peace  and  partridge  shooting. 

"  Four  or  five  months  later  a  servant  entered  my  study  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  a  case  from  the  station.  It  was  a 
rough,  outlandish  article,  evidently  the  work  of  an  unprao- 
tised  hand.  The  porters  eyed  it  with  suspicion,  whilst  I 
looked  at  the  address,  writt^  in  great  sprawling,  laborious 
characters, 

" '  For  His  Honor  Docther  Paul, 

" '  Cheltenham, 

" '  England. 

" '  Prom  Mary  and  Rory.' 

"  I  paid  the  carriage,  unpacked  the  contents  and  placed 
them  in  my  cellar ;  so  now,  Corney,  you  know  exactly  '  How 
I  got  it,'  and  much  good  may  it  do  you." 


BASS  AJSm  SASS  FISHING. 
Bi  J.  0.  WILOOCKS. 

Ihe  bass  or  basse,  a  kind  of  sea  perch,  has  of  late  years 
more  than  any  other  sea  fish  attracted  the  attention  ra  the 
fraternity  of  anglers,  the  majority  of  whom,  when  either  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure  or  health  they  pay  a  visit  to  the  shores 
of  the  briny,  are  desirous  of  carrying  out,  with  the  ordinary 
implements  of  the  craft,  fishing  of  a  somewhat  cognate  cha- 
racter to  that  which  they  have  so  often  enjoyed  on  ktke  and 
river. 

This  fish  is  the  lupus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Xmfifn^  of 
the  Greeks,  and  modem  naturalists  have  adopted  the  appel- 
lations of  the  ancients.    It  is  the  Li^ius  of  Jonston  and 
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Willonghby ;  Perea  labrax  of  LinntBus ;  Bass  of  Donovan  and 
Fleming ;  Labrax  lu'pus  of  Cuvier,  Jeuyns,  Yarrell,  and  of 
Dr.  Giinther  in  his  "Catalogue  of  Pishes  in  the  British 
Maseum."  The  bass  is  a  member  of  the  perch  family,  and 
accordinglv  Schlegel  has  adopted  the  compKjond  word  Perw 
labraj;  as  his  appellation,  and  states  the  generic  clutracters 
as  follows  : — Body  fusiform,  scaly ;  gill  coyers  and  cheeks 
also  scaly ;  scales  ctenoid ;  preorbitar  naked,  smooth-edged ; 
auboperculum  imd  coracoid  also  entire  on  the  margin ;  pre- 
opercnlum  serrated  above,  divergently  retrospiuous  below. 
Teeth  small,  setaceous,  crowded  on  the  jaws,  vomer,  and 
palatines,  also  a  patch  on  the  tongue.  The  eyes  of  the  bass 
are  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  There  are 
two  dorsal  fins  in  a  depression  on  the  back.  The  side  line 
descends  a  little  until  it  arrives  immediately  below  the  small 
opening  between  the  two  dorsals,  but  is  afterwards  straight 
to  the  tail.  The  first  dorsal  fin  has  strong  spinous  rays,  and 
of  these  rays  the  first,  and  sometimes  the  second,  are  short. 
The  anal  fin  is  a  little  behind  the  second  dorsal.  The  tail 
is  concave.  It  is  a  decidedly  handsome  fish  when  in  good 
condition,  and  its  colour  is  bluish  on  the  back,  often  with  a 
shade  of  brown,  like  large  dace ;  it  is  lighter  on  the  sides, 
and  the  belly  pure  white.  After  death  the  belly  frequently 
assumes  a  reddish  tinge,  possibly  due  to  an  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  cuticle.  The  first  dorsal  fin  has  nine,  the 
second  thirteen,  the  pectoral  fin  sixteen,  the  ventral  six,  the 
anal  fourteen,  and  the  caudal  fin  seventeen  rays,  the-first  ray 
spinous.  The  bass  is  a  very  active  as  well  as  powerful  fish, 
delighting  in  strong  tideways  off  headlands,  especially  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  large  rivers,  to  which  tney  are  doubt- 
less attracted  by  shoals  of  sand  eels,  mjrriads  of  which  are 
found  in  the  lower  portions  of  most  tidal  rivers,  burying 
themselves  on  the  receding  tide  in  the  various  banks  of  loose 
gravelly  sand.  It  is  not  a  fish  in  great  repute  for  food,  not 
ordinarily  fetching  more  than  twopence  per  poimd,  but  at 
this  price  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  it  at  places  where 
it  is  well  known.  The  ancients  esteemed  the  bass  much 
more  than  the  modems,  and  the  epicures  among  them 
assumed  the  fiunilty  of  determining  tne  locality  where  the 
fiah  was  taken  by  its  peculiarity  of  taste : — 

Bat  aay  by  what  discernment  are  yon  taught 
To  know  that  this  voracious  Basse  was  caaght 
Where  the  fall  river's  lenient  waters  glide. 
Or  where  the  bridges  break  the  rapid  tide : 
In  the  mid  ocean,  or  where  Tiber  pays 
With  broader  coarse  bis  tribute  to  the  seas. 

HoR.  Satires,  ii.  2. 
Oolumell^  viii.  16,  has  also  the  following:    "Eruditas 
palataa  docuit  (Marcus  Philippus)  fastidire  fluvialem  lupum, 
nisi  quern  Tiberis  adverse  torrente  defatigasset." 

The  chief  food  of  the  bass  consists  of  sand-eels  and  launce 
{Ammodytes  lohianig  and  lanced),  squid(i/oiiao  intZ^c^ris),  cuttle 
(Septa  oficinalui),  the  poulpe  or  sucker  (Octopus  vulgaris) 
either  young  or  when  dead  and  dismembered,  the  small  green 
or  shore  crab  {Oofcinus  -mcenaa),  and  any  other  of  thecrus- 
taceoug  animals,  especially  when  they  have  cast  their  shells. 
They  also  devour  greedily  the  various  AnneUda  or  sea 
^rorms,  and  will  seize  on  any  moving  object  which  may 
i^pear  to  have  life,  which  leaves  them  open  to  capture  with 
artificial  baits.  This  fish  is  one  of  the  pisces  littorales,  or 
shore  hunters ;  for  close  along  the  coast  they  may  be  seen  to 
foUow  the  indentations  of  the  land  into  the  inmost  coves  and 
creeks,  pfuticnlarly  where  bordered  with  steep  rocks  ter- 
mLnating  in  a  shingly  beach.  It  often  happens  that  by  the 
▼iolent  action  of  the  sea  innumerable  tons  of  sea-weed  are 
detached  from  the  rocks,  and  acciunulate  on  the  little 
beaches  I  have  mentioned  at  the  level  of  spring  tides.  If  the 
weather  is  warm,  much  of  this  weed  decomposes  by  the  fol- 
lowing spring  tides,  and  myriads  of  the  larvae  of  the  bluebot- 
tle fly  are  generated.  Should  there  now  arise  a  fresh  breeze 
from  a  seaward  quarter,  these  larvae  are  washed  down  into 
the  coves,  and  the  bass  doubtless  feed  on  them  greedily,  as 
well  as  on  the  Onisci  or  sea-lice  (very  similar  to  woodlice) 
then  washed  ofi'the  rocks. 

Large  shoals  of  bass  seldom  frequent  the  voaat  before 


April.  They  are  generally  to  be  found  in  May,  and  the  fish 
continue  on  the  coast  until  November,  but  fham  October 
they  dwindle  much  in  number.  By  the  middle  of  November 
the  larger  fish  disappear,  but  some  small  bass  remain  in  our 
southern  estuaries  all  through  the  winter,  and  are  caught  in 
seines  hauled  for  plaice,  flounders,  and  mullet.  That  great 
student  of  fishes,  Mr  Jonathan  Couch,  denies  that  the  young 
bass  in  this  country  are  marked  by  dark  spots,  which  disap- 
pear in  advanced  growth,  as  laid  down  by  Willongbby  and 
other  writers,  and  figured  by  Gesner  in  an  illustration  of  the 
fish.  Mr  Couch  observes  tlmt  the  above  writers  had  seen  the 
bass  chiefly  in  Italy,  and  not  in  this  county,  implying  the 
black  spots  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  Italian  fish.  It  may  be 
deemed  a  kind  of  mgh  treason  to  call  in  question  any  state- 
ment made  by  the  great  Cornish  ichthyologist ;  but,  happen- 
ing to  be  present  at  the  capture  of  some  small  bass  in  a  cast- 
net,  the  bmck  spots  instantly  caught  my  eye,  although  I  was 
not  looking  for  such  marks,  nor  had  heard  previously  that 
they  ever  occurred,  I  have  seen  them  also  (in  common, 
doubtless,  with  others)  on  rudd.  Bass  attain  a  very  re- 
spectable weight,  and  I  have  myself  caught  them  of  141b. 
They  occasionally  exceed  this  weight,  but  not  often,  and  a 
twenty-pounder  is  literally  one  of  the  rari  nantes  in  gurgite 
vasto.  As  long  as  these  fish  continue  of  moderate  size  only 
— that  is  to  say,  up  to  about  five  pounds  weight — they  are 
very  gregarious  in  their  habits,  and  thousands  are  sometimes 
found  in  one  shoal.  Above  this  size  a  few  individuals  con- 
sort together ;  but  when  of  eight  pounds  and  over  they  ap- 
pear to  prefer  a  more  retired  life,  and  may,  on  a  fine  clear 
day  in  summer,  be  seen  frequently  alone,  hovering  in  their 
own  element  like  a  hawk  in  the  air,  watching  for  food  to 
present  itself,  and  basking  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer's 
sun  for  hours  together  without  changing  their  position, 
as  if  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  From  a  favourable  point 
of  rock,  or  low  cliff,  they  have  occasionally  been  shot  with 
an  ordinary  fowling-piece  on  a  bright  sunny  day. 

There  are  several  methods  of  taking  bass  with  hook  and 
line,  besides  which  they  are  not  imirequently  caught  in  a 
seine  when  shot  for  mackerel  or  other  fish.  They  will  feed 
at  all  depths,  and  are  constantly  caught  on  the  surface,  m 
medio,  and  on  the  ground,  according  to  the  means  of  cap- 
ture adopted. 

In  addition  to  headlands  and  tidal  rivers,  this  fish  is 
found  in  great  shoals  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  in- 
sulated rocks  if  a  strong  tide  runs  by  them,  and  their  pre- 
sence is  frequently  pointed  out  by  a  flock  of  gulls,  which 
assemble  to  feed  on  the  sand-eels  driven  to  the  surface  by 
the  bass.  When  there  is  a  considerable  wash  on  the  shore 
caused  by  a  breeze  from  seaward,  the  bass  are  just  outside 
the  breaking  of  the  wave,  and  can  be  caught  with  a  leger  or 
ground-line  thrown  out  beyond  it,  or  as  far  seaward  as 
possible.  The  various  methods  consist  of  casting  with  rod 
and  hne,  as  in  fly-fishing  for  trout  or  salmon,  in  which 
method  both  flies  and  s^ificial  baits  are  used;  ground- 
fishing,  in  which  nothing  but  natural  baits  are  effective; 
whiffing,  or  trailing,  which  is  practised  with  baits  both 
natural  and  artificial ;  and  angling  for  bass  from  a  point  .of 
rock,  quay,  or  pier,  which  always  requires  natural  bait,  as 
in  ground-fishing.  Inasmuch  as  casting  any  artificial  bait 
with  a  rod,  whether  it  be  a  fly  or  the  imitation  of  any  small 
fish,  is,  as  previously  observed,  a  method  of  a  cognate  cha- 
racter to  fresh-water  practice  for  trout  or  salmon,  it  is 
yearly  getting  into  more  favour  with  an  increasing  number 
of  brethren  of  the  craft ;  for  several  of  the  same  implements 
may  be  used  for  bass  fishing  as  are  commonly  used  for 
salmon  or  grilse  fishing,  or  even  a  rod  suitable  for  spinning 
for  trout,  if  it  have  sufficient  spring  to  throw  a  fly,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  case  with  many  spinning  rods  of  bamboo  cane. 
The  same  plaited  waterproofed  lines  wiU  also  answer,  the 
only  objection  to  them  oeing  that,  as  they  are  rather  ex- 
pensive, they  are  too  good  for  the  work,  as  the  salt  water 
has  a  very  deteriorative  effect  on  them.  Very  effective  lines, 
cable-laid,  are  made  by  the  Manchester  Twine  Spinning 
Comptmy,  and  of  waterproofed  materials,  at  half  the  cost  of  an 
expensive  salmon  or  pike  line,  which  indeed  ought  not  to  be 
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used  in  salt  water.  A  moderately  sized  reel  is  sufficient, 
say  one  that  will  hold  about  forty  yards,  for  your  tackle  is 
stout  and  strong,  or  should  be  so,  and  by  holding  your  rod 
at  a  bend  it  must  be  a  large  bass  to  reqiure  more  than  forty 
yards  to  run.  I  used  to  like  the  Nottingham  winches,  but 
theyare  far  too  easy,  and  constantly  over-mn  themselves, 
causing  infinite  bother ;  it,  however,  they  could  at  a  trifling 
expense  be  suppUed  with  a  check,  I  should  still  prefer  them, 
as  the  advantage  of  a  large  disc  to  wind  with  is  great.  A 
collar  of  double  twisted  salmon  gut  six  or  seven  feet  long, 
the  last  two  links  prime  selected.  I  have  found  sufficient; 
and  two  flies  may  oe  used  with  it,  or  one  artificial  bait. 
You  may  use  any  half-worn-out  grilse  or  salmon  flies, 
adding  in  front  of  the  wing  a  piece  of  white  goose  feather, 
or  a  red  and  white  fly,  the  body  red  wool  with  or  without 
flatted  silver,  and  a  plain  white  wing.  This  kind  of  fly  is 
sold  at  a  very  low  figure,  namely,  at  about  two  shillings  per 
dozen,  and  they  are  now  largely  made  at  Redditch  ana  else- 
where for  the  supply  of  the  trade,  there  being  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  them  on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  as 
baits  for  pollack  and  mackerel  as  well  as  for  hass.  There 
is  a  peculiar  fly  or  feather-bait  in  use  for  pollack  on  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  coasts ;  it  consists  merely  of  a  feather  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  a  white  goose  in  the  back, 
just  between  the  wings,  then  to  be  roUed  up  like  a  leaf 
between  the  fingers,  and  lashed  on  by  the  root  of  the 
feather  to  the  head  of  the  hook,  so  that  it  may  point  straight 
back.  This  is  used  without  a  body,  but  a  body  might  be 
added  as  an  additional  atti  action.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  bait  should  not  answer  equally  well  for 
bass  as  for  pollack  and  mackerel.  The  indiarubber  sand- 
eel  has  been  used  with  great  success  for  bass,  particularly 
near  Dartmouth. 

At  the  present  time  an  artificial  britt  or  herring-sile  is 
u.sed  with  great  success.  The  most  efiective  dimensions  for 
this  bait  appear  to  be  three  or  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
length,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  should  be  made  of 
cork,  and  inclosed  in  a  piece  of  white  or  yellow  kid,  the 
.seam  tabe  along  the  back.  Previous  to  sewing  on  the  kid, 
a  single  hook  whipped  to  a  loop  of  strong  single  gut  is  to 
be  inserted,  the  loop  protruding  a  Quarter  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  mouth,  and  the  bend  of  the  hook  coming  out  at  the 
position  of  the  ventral  fin.  A  good  useful-sized  Limerick 
nook  is  the  favourite,  measuiing  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
from  the  barb  to  the  shank.  This  hook,  thus  placed,  will  so 
ballast  the  bait  as  to  cause  it  to  float  in  a  natural  position, 
which  it  takes  instantly  it  is  thrown  as  a  fly  on  the  water. 
The  belly  of  this  bait  is  to  be  pared  to  a  sharp  edge,  the 
back  rounded,  the  whole  covered  with  silver  fofl,  and 
painted  a  blue-green  on  the  back.  As  bass  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable weight,  often  eight  or  ten  pounds,  or  even  larger, 
a  landing  net  or  gafl"  should  form  a  part  of  the  equipment. 
For  the  extra-sized  fish  a  gaff  may  be  easily  made  by 
lashing  a  hake  hook  to  a  two-foot  handle ;  first,  however,  file 
off"  the  barb  of  the  hook.  A  short  landing  net,  however,  is 
on  the  whole  more  useful  than  a  gaff,  and  the  frame  is  very 
quickly  made  from  a  forked  branch  of  a  tree,  choosing  any 
toaeh  and  flexible  wood.  Let  the  handle  be  about  nine 
inches  long,  and,  bending  the  points  of  the  fork  round  until 
they  pass  each  other  at  least  a  foot,  lash  them  firmly  to- 
gether with  weU-waxed  twine.  The  form  this  frame  will 
take  will  be  very  similar  to  a  racquet  bat,  but  of  a  larger 
size ;  the  length  of  the  frame  from  the  handle,  say,  two  feet, 
breadth  fourteen  inches.  The  net  itself  should  not  be  less 
than  two  feet  threfe  inches  deep,  and,  instead  of  coming  to  a 
point  at  the  bottom,  should  maintain  a  squareness  of  form, 
accommodatiM;  a  large  fish  without  difficulty.  Half  an  inch 
on  each  side  of  the  square  will  make  a  very  useful-size-net, 
jmd  the  twine  must  be  stout  and  strong.  From  the  descrip- 
tion I  have  given,  I  have  no  doubt  the  tackle  makers  would 
turn  out  a  very  neat  implement  of  the  racquet-frame  form 
in  steamed  ash,  nailed  or  riveted  to  a  nine-inch  handle ;  and 
if  any  should  be  made  in  consequence  of  these  remarks,  let 
me  advise  most  strongly  that  nothing  but  copper  nailB  and 


rooves  or  rivets  be  used  in  nailing  the  bow  to  the  handle, 
to  avoid  rust.  I  recommend  a  wooden  frame  as  above 
described,  fer  before  a  metal  ring,  whether  it  be  of  braes  or 
of  galvanised  iron,  and  either  jomted  or  solid.  IS  a  wooden 
frame  falls  overboard,  you  may  pick  it  up  again ;  but  a  metal 
ring  will  cairy  handle  and  net  to  the  bottom,  besides  being 
more  expensive. 

Having  now  fully  described  the  necessary  implements  for 
fly-fiishing  and  casting  for  bass,  we  will  proceed  to  sea,  and 
endeavour  to  fall  in  with  a  shc»l,  as  soon  as  we  have  selected 
a  boat  well  adapted^to  the  purpose.  The  most  useful  boat 
for  this  sort  of  fishing  is  a  yacht's  punt  or  dinghy,  or  a  bout 
of  similar  build.  She  should  not  be  less  than  I2ft.  nor  more 
than  15ft.  in  length,  in  order  that  she  may  be  pulled  fast  by 
one  man,  and  be  able  to  turn  quickly.  From  4ft.  to  4ft.  Sin. 
will  be  the  correct  beam  for  such  a  boat,  and  the  depth 
from  ISiii.  to  21in.  Before  proceeding  to  sea  at  any  locality 
visited  by  shoals  of  this  fish,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
time  of  tide  when  they  habitually  appear  on  the  sur&ce. 
Time  is  well  spent  in  getting  at  this  information,  for  in  the 
absence  of  it  you  may  pro&bly  lose  both  your  time  and 
labour. 

An  active  and  intelligent  boatman  or  fisherman  must  be 
engaged,  and,  if  you  can  obtain  the  services  of  such  a  man, 
he  will  soon  afibrd  you  the  required  local  information  and 
put  you  on  the  fish.  If  you  cannot  engage  exactly  such  a 
man  as  you  desire,  you  must  use  your  own  discretion,  and 
visit  the  nearest  headlands  at  both  high  water  and  half -ebb, 
until  you  meet  with  the  shoals  of  bass.  Having  discovered 
them,  let  your  assistant  pull  to  windward  of  the  shoal,  and 
cast  the  flies,  or  the  artificial  bait,  as  for  trout  or  salmon. 
During  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  against  the  tide  is  the  moet 
favourable  time,  as  it  not  only  ruffles  the  water  and  causes 
the  fish  to  feed,  but  also  renders  your  boatman  effective  aid 
in  placing  the  boat  in  the  most  advantageous  positions. 
Whilst  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  bass  on  the  surface, 
I  have  frequently  rested  my  rod  against  a  thowl-pin,  pulling 
quietly  up  and  down,  and  caught  a  chance  bass,  pollack,  or 
mackerel.  There  are  two  places  in  particular  where  casting 
for  bass  is  followed  with  great  success  :  these  are  Plymouth 
and  Dartmouth.  The  fish  are  widely  spread,  but  better 
fishing  is  here  made  than  elsewhere.  Having  so  fiilly 
described  fly-fishing  for  bass,  and  casting  the  artificial  britt— 
which  practically,  from  the  manner  of  using,  amounts  to  the 
same  thing — we  will  now  proceed  to  whiffing  or  trailing. 
This  method  of  fishing  consists  in  towing  lines  without  lead, 
or  lightly  weighted,  after  a  boat  sailing  or  rowing  across 
the  tide.  It  is  most  successfully  pursued  in  the  mouth  of 
large  tidal  rivers  on  the  flowing  tide,  but  may  be  success- 
fully followed  also  on  the  ebb  when  the  wind  suits.  Two 
lines  only  are  used,  each  attached  to  a  stout  rod  or  small 
spar,  technically  termed  a  bobber. 

Supposing  the  boat  to  be  14ft.  long,  bobbers  12ft.  long 
woula  be  suitable ;  if  lift.,  the  bobbers  need  not  exceed  VifU 
in  length.  They  are  ordinarily  the  upper  part  of  small 
spars,  such  as  are  used  for  sprits,  yuos,  and  masts  for 
small  boats.  The  bark  is  taken  off  with  a  drawing  knife, 
and  they  are  then  roughly  planed.  They  shoula  be  of 
about  l|in.  diameter  at  bottom,  tapering  to  }in.  diameter  at 
the  top.  These  bobbers  can  also  be  made  from  a  deal  cf 
red  or  other  pine,  and  sometimes  I  have  seen  them  to  be 
nothing  more  than  ash  poles  of  the  r^nired  length  and 
thickness.  A  decided  improvement  is  to  make-  them, 
fishing-rod  fiishion,  in  two  pieces,  with  a  stout  brass  ferule 
in  the  middle.  This  arrangement  allows  them  to  be  con- 
veniently stowed  under  the  thwarts  in  the  sides  of  the  boat 
when  not  actually  in  use.  Each  bobber  has  a  string  or 
piece  of  whiting  line,  made  fast  to  its  top,  this  string  a 
foot  shorter  than  the  bobber  itself ;  and  an  mch  or  two  from 
the  end  a  pipe-lead  an  ounce  in  weight  is  fixed,  to  keep  the 
line  from  blowing  about  wheu  hauled  on  board.  The  inner 
ends  of  the  bobbers  are  secured  at  about  18in.  from  the 
gunwales  by  loops  of  strong  line  made  fast  in  two  holes 
through  the  thwart  of  the  boat,  and  rest  on  the  gunwales 
agauist  a  peg  or  thowl-pin,  or  are  else  passed  through  a 
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loop  of  line  attached  to  the  kneoB  or  gunwales.  Two  lines 
only  at  a  time  are  used  in  whiffing  for  bass,  one  attached  to 
each  bobber-string  at  the  lead ;  the  reel  is  then  brought  on 
board,  and  the  lines  can  be  hauled  in  without  moving  the 
bobbers  from  their  places,  which  would  cause  too  much 
delay  in  working  them.  There  are  man^,  however,  who 
prefer  using -a  trout  or  pike  spinning  rod,  in  which  case  it 
'  should  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  bobbers.  The  rod  has 
this  adv^antage,  that  you  can  allow  a  large  fish  line  to 
mn  if  required ;  but  the  bobber  holds  on,  of  course,  every 
inch,  and  considerable  adroitness  is  requisite  to  kill  a  large 
bass  with  a  tight  line,  especially  in  a  boat  under  sail.  This 
is,  nevertheless,  constantly  done  by  expert  fishermen,  who 
by  luffing  the  boat  into  the  wind  lessen  the  strain  on  the 
tackle  sufficiently  to  hold  on  fish  from  61b  to  101b  weight. 
The  length  of  line  used  by  the  fishermen  of  Ezmouth,  who 
follow  this  method  of  fishing  more  than  those  of  any  other 
place  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  15  fathoms  or  30  yards, 
snood  and  hook-link  inclusive.  The  line  preferred  is  a 
medium-sized  whiting  line,  about  half -worn,  as  they  find  a 
line  much  used  rarely  kinks  or  entangles  itself  like  a  new 
one.  The  last  fathom  and  a  half  or  two  fathoms  of  the  line 
consists  of  a  hemp  or  silk  snood,  to  which  a  hook  measuring 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  from  point  to  shank  is  bent.  The 
round  or  Exeter  bend  is  the  best  form  of  hook  for  this 
fishing,  as  it  not  only  tows  well,  but  the  bait  can  better  be 
put  on  this  than  on  any  of  the  Kirby  shape.  The  only  bait 
used  by  these  fishermen  whiffing  or  trailing  under  sail  or 
pulling  is  the  dead  sand-eel,  which  they  either  procure  by 
scraping  in  the  sand  at  low  water,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  seine- 
net  of  a  very  small  mesh  in  the  bag  or  bunt  part,  which  net 
is  Bpecially  fitted  out  for  the  purpose. 

The  bait  is  thus  to  be  placed  on  the  hook.  Enter  the 
hook  into  the  mouth,  holding  the  hook  in  the  right  and  the 
bait-fish  in  the  left  hand,  and,  Dending  the  bait  sideways,  it  will 
follow  the  crook  of  the  hook  without  difficulty  until  within 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  tail,  where  the  point 
should  be  allowed  to  protrude.  Having  brought  out  the  point, 
straiten  the  bait  on  the  hook  to  make  it  look  as  natural  as 
possible,  and  take  half  a  hitch  over  the  nose  to  keep  it  uix>n 
the  hook-link  or  snood.  The  method  here  described  is 
exactly  that  followed  out  by  the  fishermen,  but  in  the  lines 
uid  their  outfitting  I  have,  I  think,  made  some  improve- 
ments. In  the  first  place,  I  have  soaked  sufficient  half- 
worn  whiting  line  in  black  varnish,  or  coal-tar  and  turpentine, 
which,  as  they  are  nearly  identical,  is  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance. Having  well  dried  them  in  the  open  air,  which  occu- 
pies nearly  a  month,  taking  the  chances  of  the  weather,  I 
take  a  length  of  13  fotboms  for  each  line,  and  splice  into  it 
a  brass  box-swivel  lin.  long.  To  this  I  append  9  feet  of 
medium-sized  gimp,  and  three  lengths  of  douole-twisted  gut 
as  a  hook-link.  A  neat  eye  is  to  be  made  in  the  end  of  the 
gimp,  and  also  on  the  upper  end  of  the  gut,  whereby  to 
connect  them  or  disconnect  them  at  pleasure.  As  either 
single  or  twisted  gut  is  not  adapted  for  taking  half-hitches 
over  the  nose  of  the  bait,  some  other  plan  is  requisite  to 
keep  the  bait  straight  on  the  snood  and  hook.  One  is  to  tie 
the  ooit  tightly  round  the  nose  with  thread  to  the  hook-link, 
which  is  an  effective  and  neat  plan,  and  answers  equally 
well  when  a  fresh-water  eel  is  used  for  pollack  fishing,  when 
a  bass  or  two  are^  sometimes  taken.  Another  method  I 
have  found  to  answer  well  is  to  tie  on  a  small  hook  above 
the  larger,  sufficiently  high  up  the  hook-  link  to  straighten  the 
bait  when  this  small  hook  is  passed  through  the  nose.  The 
objection  to  this  is  that,  the  small  hook  being  a  fixture,  it  is 
wnnewhat  difficult  to  bring  out  the  large  hook  at  a  position 
which  will  enable  the  little  hook  to  retain  the  bait  straight 
on  the  line  and  larger  hook.  A  movable  hook  might  here, 
I  doubt  not,  be  used  with  advantage,  similar  to  those  fitted 
to  spinning  tackle  for  fresh-water  fishing  as  lip-hooks, 
haying  a  small  eye  of  gimp  whipped  on  at  the  head,  and 
another  at  the  beginning  of  the  bend  of  the  hook.  Before 
whipping  on  the  large  hook,  the  snood  or  hook-link  is  to  be 
passed  through  the  upper  eye  of  the  lip-book,  then  twice 
round  the  shimk,  and  throngh  the  lower  loop.    By  slacken- 


ing the  turns  round  the  shank,  the  hook  can  be  raised  or 
lowered,  and,  after  being  tightened,  will  retain  the  bait  in 
the  required  position.  Leaded  lines  of  horsehair  or  cable- 
laid  double  snood,  having  10  smaU  pipe  leads  weighing 
about  half  an  ounce  each,  are  also  very  successful  when  the 
wind  is  at  all  fresh,  putting  out  6  or  7  leads,  there  beLog  2 
fathoms  or  12  feet  intervals  between  the  leads.  These  lines 
are  made  and  fitted  in  this  manner  for  fishing  at  anchor, 
being  allowed  to  drift  out  with  the  tide,  and  thence  termed 
drift-lines;  nevertheless  they  are  very  useful  for  either 
pulling  or  sailing  in  bass  and  pollack  fishing.  This  drift- 
line  fishing  will  be  fully  described  in  a  future  article ;  but 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  run  warns  me  that  I 
must  reserve  additional  remarks  for  a  future  communication. 


AUTUIOT  WAin)£BIKaS  AHONO  THE  aBAYLDTG 
IN  CEBBTSEIRE. 

Bt  "SARCELLE." 

Sept.  15,  1870.— On  arrival  at  Nottingham,  I  found  out 
Mr.  Wild,  who  gave  me  a  hearty  reception.  Having,  as  our 
French  friends  would  phrase  it,  "  elected  domicile^'  at  the 
Maypole,  I  proceeded  to  view  the  Trent  for  about  a  mile 
above  the  town,  Mr.  Wild  taking  his  fly-rod,  and  a  cast  of 
the  likeliest  flies  for  grayling.  We  found  the  water  lower 
than  it  was  yesterday,  and  the  threatening  of  colour,  which 
was  yesterday  alarming,  almost  disappeared.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  river,  there  being  many  good 
brisk  streams  both  at  the  sides  and  in  the  middle.  But 
to-day  the  fish  would  not  rise. 

In  a  lovely  stream  W.  got  three  or  four  short  rises  from 
dace,  and  then  we  went  half-a-mile  higher  up  to  a  good 
grayling  stream,  where  I  took  the  rod  m  hand,  and  could 
not  get  a  single  rise ;  so  we  strolled  back  towards  the  town 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  fishing  all  the  time  ineffectually. 
I  must  say  that  we  had  not  got  to  the  waterside  till  six 
o'clock,  and  the  evening  was  chilly,  with  a  promise  of  frost 
for  the  morrow.  We  met  many  other  disciples  of  both 
Walton  and  Cotton,  but  found  there  was  nothing  doing; 
one  young  fellow  had  taken  a  few  good  dace  and  a  small 
barbel  with  worm ;  another  had  half-a-dozen  roach,  and  so 
on ;  but  generally  all  replied  to  our  polite  inquiries,  "  What 
have  you  doneP '  "  Nothing."  But  the  wary  rascals  may 
feed  to-morrow ;  anyhow,  I  am  off  for  a  day  at  Batclifie. 
I  am  among  "  commercials  "  here ;  they  rather  astonish  my 
weak  nerves.  One  come  in  and  turned  out  of  his  pockets 
such  a  heap  of  gold  as  would  enable  me  to  take  a  fishing 
tour  half  round  the^  world,  and  requested  the  dark -eyed, 
smiling  waitress  to  get  him  notes  for  them.  (J  don't  like 
notes,  never  con  get  them  changed.)  Another  is  sitting 
opposite  me,  heaping  untold  gold  on  tb  the  table  beside  a 
lot  of  greasy  country  notes.  The  "  Maypole  "  is  decidedly 
commercial ;  but  that  cold  sirloin  of  beef  was  undeniable ; 
then  the  bitter  beer,  Stilton  cheese,  and  mixed  pickles,  off 
which  I  have  just  mode  so  hearty  a  supper.  Shouldn't  like 
to  be  a  commercial.  Why  are  they  always  in  a  hurry? 
And  why  do  they  talk  so  loud  P  Never  mind ;  let  me  go 
and  arrange  a  couple  of  grayling  casts  for  to-morrow,  and 
then  out  for  a  pipe  in  the  jolly  old  market-place.  Here  be 
more  commercials,  I  will  away. 

After  a  glass  of  ale  and  many  pleasant  yams  of  travel 
and  sport  with  Mr.  Wild,  I  came  back  to  the  parlour  of 
mine  inn  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  some  commercials 
and  young  men  of  the  town.  A  little  war  discussion,  and 
then  some  small  talk  on  shooting,  induced  by  the  entrance 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  out  at  that  sport  in  the 
neighbourhood  :  bag — eleven  brace  of  birds  to  four  gims. 

Sept.  16.— Nottingham  to  RatclifPe  at  10.10.  Pretty 
place,  woods  and  hills,  river  winds  a  good  deal,  and  ban 
some  lovely  streams.  At  one  place  it  flows  at  the  base  of  a 
grand  red  diff  (query  name  P),  wooded  at  the  top.  We  fish 
some  splendid-looking  streams,  which  my  companion  tells 
me  are  very  full  of  grayling,  but  we  get  hardly  any  rises, 
and  only  kill  a  few  dace  and  some  bleak.    After  a  couple  of 
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hoars'  bard  whipping  we  try  bottom-fiBhing,  and  after 
fishing  several  holes  only  get  three  perch,  missing  one  or 
two  nibbles  from  barbel.  K  little  before  seven  we  have  to 
give  it  up,  and  just  manage  to  eatch  the  train.  I  am  rather 
tired,  having  been  wading  all  day,  and  my  bag  is  only  two 
dace,  one  chub,  two  perch,  three  bleak. 

Sept.  17.^Market  day.  Lot  of  game  about — very  grand 
market.  Birds  cheap,  Is.  and  1«.  3a.  each.  Mushrooms  in 
wonderful  and  delightful  abundance ;  the  same  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  At  1  p.m.  off  with  W.  up  the  Trent.  We  had  a  lot 
of  capital  streams  for  a  mile  or  more  above  Nottingham, 
and  I  only  got  two  chub  and  one  dace.  I  think  Mr  W.  got 
nothing.  Nobody  was  doing  anything,  except  one  young 
man,  who,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  up  to  his 
waist  in  water,  was  fishing  with  worm  or  gentle,  keeping  up 
a  constant  flow  of  li^ht  mud  down  stream  by  shufiling  his 
feet  vigorously.  This  fisherman  must  have  got  a  dozen  or 
two  of  good  dace  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Turning 
back — it  being  Saturday  afternoon — we  found  very  many 
fishermen  on  the  banks,  and  one  or  two  in  boats,  all  doing 
"  nothing,"  so,  somewhat  discouraged,  I  got  back  to  the 
Maypole  to  a  good  supper,  a  glass  of  ^og,  a  pipe,  and  bed. 

Sept.  18,  Sunday. — Took  a  walk  in  the  morning,  but 
fonna  the  air  so  full  of  little  white  midges,  that  locomotion 
was  unpleasant.  There  seemed  to  be  constantly  a  cloud  of 
them  coming  right  into  my  eyes,  and  my  clothes  were 
whitened  with  them.  So  I  elected  to  take  "mine  ease  at 
mine  inn"  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  did  so,  having 
the  honour  to  be  president  at  the  commercial  dinner. 

Sept.  19. — Up  to  fish  by  permission  the  Clifton  estate 
side,  from  Wilfortl  to  Clifton  Grove.  Many  lovely  streams, 
and  the  fish  sometimes  rising  thickly  at  some  kind  of  insect ; 
but  I  only  got  two  dace  ana  four  little  chub ;  and  Mr  Wild, 
who  waded  and  fished  most  perseveringly,  about  a  dozen 
dace.  A  small  brook  pleased  me  much,  for  in  the  deep  parts 
of  it  I  saw  swarms  of  fine  roach  and  dace,  but  could  not 
get  them  to  bite  much.  I  got  one  good  dace  from  under .  a 
bridge  with  Ihe  natural  fly,  and  had  a  few  nibbles  at  the 
worm.  An  old  angler,  who  was  fishing  a  favourite  swim 
in  the  Trent  for  barbel,  did  not  get  a  fish  all  day.  Many 
others  had  similar  sport.  So  my  courage  faUed  me  to  fish 
these  unkindly  waters  any  longer  at  present,  and  I 
determined  to  postpone  a  visit  I  had  been  planning  to 
CoUingham,  below  Newark,  where  fish  are  saidf  to  be  very 
numerous — and  make  "for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

Sept.  20. — Fine  bright  morning.  Wind  got  round  from 
S.W.  to  N.W.  Made  up  my  mind  to  try  the  Derwent. 
So,  haying  got  friend  Wild  to  tie  me  some  good  grayling 
flies,  started  for  Whatstandwell,  and  here  I  am.  The  Bull's 
Head  at  Whatstandwell  is  not  like  the  Maypole.  The  Bull's 
Head  was  at  first  undecided  what  room  it  could  give  me, 
and  could  not  make  up  its  mind  in  time  to  let  me  unpack 
my  wading  things,  &c.  and  give  the  fishing  a  fair  trial — it 
being  just  6  p.m.  So  after  some  excellent  bread  and  cheese 
and  ale,  I  went  off  in  my  "  go-to-meeting  togs  "  to  try  a  few 
casts  from  the  batiks.  Fishing  do-um  stream  (the  Bull's 
Head  has  one-and-a-half  mile  on  one  side  down  stream,  and 
only  a  little  bit,  just  as  far  as  the  Railway  Bridge,  tip)  I  saw 
at  once  how  needful  wading  tackle  is,  if  many  of  the  DerBy- 
shire  streams  are  like  this.  There  are  trees  nearly  all  along 
the  bank  on  both  sides,  only  a  rare  gap  where  it  i  >  possible 
to  throw  a  fly.  Just  below  the  road-bridge  there  is  a  grand 
succession  of  rough  streams  and  deep  eddies,  but  then  the 
river  gets  smooth  and  continues  so  for  some  distance — 
nearly  all  the  length  of  the  water  in  fact — still,  I  saw  plenty 
of  grayling  rising,  but  it  was  a  dead  calm,  and  most  difficult 
to  get  my  flies  well  out  to  them.  I  hooked  one  little  beggar 
about  herring  size,  and  he  was  wonderfully  game ;  then  I 
missed  a  rise  from  a  big  one,  and  afterwards  one  or  two  rose 
short.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
stream.  The  valley  of  the  Derwent  is  here  shut  in  by  high 
wooded  hills.  A  heayy  mist  began  to  rise  soon  after  six, 
and  the  fish  left  off.  In  the  course  of  my  walk  I  had  seen 
a  trout  of  about  five  pounds  splash  out  of  the  water.  I 
have,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  to  try  minnow  in  some 


of  the  deepest  and  roughest  streams  to-morrow  morning. 
One  angler  I  met,  who  had  been  fishing  some  private  water 
until  two  or  three  o'clock  had  only  taken  two  good  grayling, 
having  thrown  a  lot  of  little  ones  in  again. 

On  returning  here  I  am  again  reminded  that  the  Bull's 
Head  is  not  like  the  Maypole.  At  the  Maypole  the  reigmng 
power  was  a  young  unmarried  lady,  inclined  for  flirtation. 
At  the  Bull's  Hea3,  it  is  a  young  married  lady,  of  course 
not  inclined  for  flirtation.  In  the  Maypole  I  was  either  in 
the  commercial  room  or  the  bar,  always  with  plenty  of 
company,  and  the  atmosphere  generally  lively;  at  the 
Bull  s  Head  I  am  in  a  big  room,  with  a  lovely  view,  I  must 
own,  and  decorated  with  handsome  engravings,  some 
bucolic  and  some  romantic;  but  I  am  all  alone  and  seem 
likely  to  remain  so ;  nor  do  I  hear  sounds  of  ioUity  from 
any  other  part  of  the  house.  The  Maypole  had  many  cold 
joints  and  could  cook  chops  and  steaks  in  many  wonderful 
manners.  The  Bull's  Head  has  no  cold  joints,  and  tw  chops 
and  steaks.  It  had  expected  to  have  a  leg  of  mutton  to-day, 
but  some  dimly  explained  circumstance  has  prevented  the 
arrivsd  of  that  delicacy.  Tet  the  Bull's  Head  has  ham  and 
eggs  which  are  excellent,  and  beer  which  is  sound  and 
wholesome,  and  plenty  of  space  and  cleanliness,  and  it  is 
not  noisy,  and  I  am  no  longer  in  fear  of  heina  asked  em- 
barrassing questions  by  suspicious  commercials.  I  have 
eiyoyed  my  nam  and  eggs  and  my  ale,  and  I  shall  enjoy  » 
good  night's  rest  between  clean  sheets  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  trout  and  grayling,  but  I  do  not  enjoy  the  evening 
solitude  of  this  big  room  and  this  one  candle !  I  hate  to  be 
alone !  I  know  a  friend  in  town  who  would  perhaps  join 
me,  so  I  will  straightway  write  to  him.  When  is  this  poor 
fellow  going  to  have  a  day's  sport?  you  ask.  Perhaps 
tomorrow ;  would  it  were !  And  now  to  a  restless  half-doze 
by  the  fire — we  have  one  already  at  Whatstandwell!  By  the 
way,  I  am  much  "  exercised  in  my  mind  "  in  endeavours, 
hitherto  vain,  to  make  a  good  pun*  out  of  that  astounding 
name. 

To-morrow — I  try  here  in  the  morning,  and  then  go  on  to 
Matlock  Bath. 

On  adjourning  to  the  bar  to  Indulge  in  a  pipe  and  some 
Burton  tJe,  I  have  a  pleasant  and  instructive  chat  with  the 
landlord.  I  learn  that  there  are  a  great  many  fish  here, 
that  anglers  coming  here  from  Matlock,  Bowsley,  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  generally  say  that  the  river  is  much 
better  stocked  here  than  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  that 
trout  have  been  caught  here  up  to  six  pounds.  "That  theitf 
is  plenty  of  .game  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  fact  which  I  can 
already  vouch  for,  haying  seen  lots  of  "  long  tails,"  and  any 
quantity  of  rabbits,  in  my  ramble  by  the  riverside.  So  I 
go  to  bed  in  better  spirits,  within  sound  of  the  big  rough 
stream  below  the  bridge. 

Sept.  21. — Awake  about  seven.  Look  out.  Any  quantity 
of  white  fog  stiU  in  the  valley,  no  good  fishing.  Wako  » 
again  at  nine,  fog  cleared  away,  aud  a  very  sunshiny  morn- 
ing. I  try  some  of  the  deepest  and  roughest  streams  with 
minnow  without  a  run,  also  a  few  ineffectual  casts  with  fly, 
then  back  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast  I  fish  up  to  the 
Railway  Bridge,  the  limit  of  the  Bull's  Head  water.  Here 
I  see  many  good  fish  rising,  and  try  them  hard  for  over  half 
an  hour;  but,  though  I  don't  scare  them  away,  for  they  keep 
taking  some  little  insect  close  to  my  flies,  they  wUl  not 
touch  the  latter.  Then  I  fish  about  a  m!&e  and  a  half  down 
stream,  wading  whenever  necessary,  and  by  three  o'clock 
got  fairly  tired,  having  only  pulled  out  one  little  chub,  of 
which  there  are  many  shoals  in  the  lower  part  of  the  water. 
At  4.13  I  go  off  to  Matlock  Bath,  where,  after  a  glance  at 
the  grand  scenery  of  the  "  Heights  of  Abraham,"  and  the 
huge  crags  on  the  opposite  side,  abounding  in  caves  or  other 
curiosities  of  nature,  I  call  on  Mr  Eaton.  From  him  I  get 
some  good  files — the  "  bumble  "  and  "  dotterel " — which  I 
must  try  to-morrow,  when  Mr  B.  promises  to  join  me.  He 
tells  me  Whatstandwell  is  about  the  best  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Matlock,  Rowsley,  &c.,  being  so  much 
fished.  As  the  next  train  does  not  stop  at  Whatstandwell, 
and  I  don't  care  about  staying  at  Matlock  all  the  evening. 
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it  being  inoonveiiiently  full  of  "  cheap  trippers,"  I  go  by 
train  to  Cromford,  and  thence  have  a  most  lovely  wi3k  to 
Whatstandwell,  a  walk  I  recommend  to  any  future  tourist. 
From  Cromford  Station  along  the  turnpike  road  to  Lee 
Wood  (I  won't  answer  for  the  spelling),  thence  by  a  bvpath 
to  the  banks  of  a  very  countrified  canal,  fringed  with  enruba 
and  ferns,  and  looking  down  on  to  the  swift  streams  of  the 
winding  Derwent.  Plenty  of  big  hills  all  round,  and  plenty 
of  thick  woods.  The  white  mist  is  beginning  to  rise  m  the 
ralley,  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  find  the  firiendly  shelter  of  the 
Bull's  Head,  and  a  cheerful  fire  after  my  three-mile  walk. 
But  what  a  fishing  tour !  When  sJudl  I  have  some  sport  P 
The  answer  to  this  query  seems  daily  more  problematical. 
Have  I  suddenly  become  a  duffer  ?  Verily,  it  would  seem 
80.    But  let  us  see  what  Mr  Eaton  will  do  to-morrow. 

Sept.  22. — The  question  I  asked  of  myself  yesterday  is 
answered  to-day  in  the  afiBrmative.  I  am  a  dufier !  And 
yet  I  have  held  my  own  against  many  good  fly-fishers  in 
other  parts.  But  my  band  is  so  tired  with  a  hard  day's 
fishing,  that  I  must  be  brief  Was  by  the  river  side  at  nine. 
After  about  an  hour's  fishing,  with  no  results,  though  I  saw 
many  fish  rising,  was  glad  to  see  Mr  Baton,  who  got  into  a 
huge  pair  of  "  waders,'  above  his  waist,  proceeded  to  fish  dili- 
gently, got  many  rises  short,  threw  in  a  little  one,  and  then 
killed  a  nice  fish,  /having  had  several  rises  meantime ;  and 
then  we  adjourned  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast  we  fished 
till  three ;  result,  five  and  a  half  brace  to  Mr  B.  and  one 
decent  fish  to  me — having  thrown  two  in  again !  I  couldn't 
get  into  the  way  of  striking  them  at  all,  for  I  got  a  great 
many  rises.  The  buihble  and  dotterel,  especially  the  former, 
were  the  IdlUng  flies.  The  fish  generally  rose  very  short. 
But,  Mr.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  fly-fishers  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  can  affirm  that  to-day,  wherever,  either  in  rough 
water  or  still,  he  saw  a  fish  rUe,  he  was  sure  to  get  hold  of 
that  fish.  We  saw  a  pike  of  about  71b.  lying  near  the  bank, 
a  little  above  the  railway  bridge.  Mr  l&ton  being  obliged 
to  leave  at  fonr,  having  lots  of  fljnnaking  to  do  for  pressmg 
orders,  I  was  left  to  myself,  and,  strange  to  say,  though  I 
fished  the  best  spots  careftilly  till  nearly  seven.  I  could 
hardly  get  another  honest  rise. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Mr  E.  had  bewitched  the  fish, 
there  must  be  some  charm  about  him.  I  can  testify  myself 
to  the  charm  of  his  genial,  hearty  manners,  and  the  generous 
delight  he  takes  in  imparting  to  the  "weaker  brethren"  of 
the  craft  the  valuable  results  of  his  experience,  but,  I  cannot 
conceive  why  the  fish  kept  on  rising,  both  to  me  and  to  him, 
all  the  while  he  was  there,  and  wouldn't  show  their  noses 
after  his  departure. 

We  had  an  excellent  example  of  the  theory  of  fishing  up 
rtream.  Fishing  one  of  the  best  streams  from  below,  letting* 
his  flies  float  down  towards  him,  Mr  E.  hooked  most  of  the 
fish  that  rose. 

Shortly  afterwards,  being  obliged,  from  the  nature  of  the 
^uud,  to  fish  a  very  similar  stream  in  the  other  manner, 
u.,  from  above,  letting  his  flies  float  down  away  from  him, 
begot  at  least  six  rises  from  good  grayling,  and  did  not 
hook  one  of  them.  Well,  I  haven't  had  any  sport  yet,  but  I 
have  seen  some.  Anyhow,  I  do  get  a  few  rises  now  I  have 
some  of  Eaton's  flies.  Hardly  any  of  mine  were  any  use,  and 
I  didn't  know  the  few  right  ones  that  there  were  among  my 
stock  till  he  picked  them  out,  though  in  one  of  our  small 
Yorkshire  streams  I  am  confident,  in  fact,  would  bet,  that  I 
could  myself  choose  a  killing  fly,  and  kill  fish  well  too. 
Well,  the  BuU's  Head  gets  jollier  and  jolUer.  They  gave 
me  a  lovely  little  dinner  to-day.  A  nicely  fried  grayling,  a 
most  delicious  fish,  beautiful  little  roast  sirloin  of  beef,  with 
Yorkshire  pudding  and  mashed  potatoes  galore,  and  real 
Derbyshire  bread  and  cheese,  the  whole  washed  down  with 
a  VhenA  allowance  of  prime  Burton  ale. 

Sept.  23.— Did  not  begin  to-day  till  after  breakfast.  Went 
up  to  the  railway  bricU;e,  above  which  had  plenty  of  rises, 
bat  missed  them  all  I  am  still  a  dufier.  Walking  down 
agun,  saw  a  shoal  of  fine  barbel  swimming  down  sti'eam. 
lower  still,  just  as  I  was  going  to  throw  over  a  nice  gray- 
ling, WW  a  big  pike  lying  watching  him.     Hastened  to  tstke 


off  my  fly-cast,  and  put  on  a  spinning  bait,  but  pikey  saw 
me  preparing,  and  rushed  away,  a  very  long  way,  to  be  out 
of  tne  reach  of  temptation,  I  suppose.  After  this  got  a 
good  fish  below  the  bridge,  and  went  on  perseveringly, 
getting  many  rises,  always  at  the  "  bumbk."  In  one  bit  of 
still,  clear  water  I  saw  two  good  fish  rising,  got  down  cau- 
tiously behind  them,  and  managed  to  hook  them  both,  losing 
both  after  a  brief  play.  They  both  came  back  in  a  few 
minutes,  I  being  well  concealed,  and  went  on  taking  natural 
flies,  but  it  was  comical  to  see  with  what  disgust  and  fear 
they  regarded  my  cast.  I  came  back  in  ten  minutes'  timo 
to  the  same  spot,  and  the  biggest  that  I  had  pricked  actually 
rose  again,  but  rather  short.  I  had  some  fisn  in  my  basket, 
however,  two  and  a  half  brace  of  nice  grayling,  and  I  had 
thrown  back  two  small  ones.  Just  above  the  road-bridge  I 
saw  several  fish  rising.  I  waded  up  towards  them,  cast,  and 
soon  had  hold  of  one.  I  was  almost  waist-high  in  water, 
and  somehow  in  the  excitement  of  playing  the  fish,  a  very 
g^me  half-pound  grayling,  I  missed  my  footing,  and  fell, 
sideways  into  deep  water.  Encumbered  as  I  was  with  rod, 
landing-net,  and  creel,  this  was  unpleasant,  but  my  pipe  was 
not  put  out,  nor  did  I  lose  my  fish,  though  the  fly,  my  only 
remaining  "  bumble,"  was  so  firmly  hooked  in  the  cartilage 
of  his  mouth  that  I  was  unable  to  extract  it  without  slight 
dam^e — in  fact  it  is  now  only  half  a  fly.  After  my  immer- 
sion I  fished  for  another  half  hour,  and  the  grayling  were 
rising  well  everywhere.  I  got  lots  of  tugs  at  me  remainder 
of  the  bumble,  but  was  so  cold,  shivery,  and  nervous  that  I 
missed  all  my  rises,  and  Was  very  glad  to  run  home  to  the 
BuU's  Head,  where,  after  change  of  clothes  and  hot  grog,  I 
sat  down  to  a  dinner  of  fried  grayling,  stewed  cutlets,  and 
mushrooms.  Then  an  hour's  perusal  of  Francis  Francis' 
admirable  "  Book  on  Angling,"  which  no  fisherman  should 
be  without,  especially  when  alone  in  country  quarters.  By 
careful  attention  to  the  excellent  precepts  laid  down  in  this 
work,  he  will  often  be  able  to  add  much  to  the  weight  of  his 
creel,  and  can  always  pass  a  few  hours  agreeably  and  in- 
structively in  its  perusal. 

Sept.  24. — Started  to  the  river  side  about  ten.    Having 
only  ftoJ^a  "bumble"  left,  managed  to  make  a  very  good 
imitation  of  that  invaluable  insect  by  snipping  the  greater 
part  of  the  wing  off  one  of  Farlow's  smallest  Francis  flies, 
the  hackle  and  body  of  which  are  very  similar  to  Mr.  Baton's 
bumble.     I  soon  got  rises  at  this,  greatly  to  my  satisfaction, 
and  in  the  pool  below  the  railway  bridge  managed  to  kill 
two  nicfe  grayling,  which  I  had  often  thrown  over  in  vain  on 
previous  days.    Then  tried  the  swift  streams  above,  and 
missed  a  few  fish,  then  down  again,  and  as  my  fly  was  float- 
ing down  a  swift  run  beneath  a  willow,  I  became  aware  of  a 
splendid  flsh  lying  in  the  stream  ;  my  fly  had  just  passed 
him,  so  I  jerked  quickly  out  to  make  a  fresh  cast  for  him, 
but  alas,  he  had  turned  round  and  rushed  at  it,  and  I,  by  my 
too  hasty  movement,  struck  off  my  only  good  fly  in  the 
mouth  of  the  best  fish  I  had  seen  that  monung  I    So  then  I 
tried  with  a  small  dotterel  hackle,  but  it  was  not  much  use ; 
I  had  also  a  wax-end  and  a  tiny  black  ant  as  droppers.     I 
fished  away  perseveringly,  in  hop>es  Mr.  Baton  might  arrive 
and  bring  me  a  supply  of  bumbles.    I  got  one  or  two  under- 
sized fish  on  the  little  ant,  which  I  returned.    In  the  after- 
noon met  a  young  gentleman  who  had  come  to  fish  for  an 
hour,  but  as  he  nad  a  cast  of  very  strong  gut,  and  large 
flies,  I  saw  he  hadn't  much  chance.    I  went  to  the  strong 
streams  below  the  road-bridge  to  try  to  kill  a  brace  of  fish 
for  him,  and  soon  got  one,  which  in  that  rough,  tnmbUng 
water,  gave  me  a  very  vigorous  play,  and  shortly  afterwartu 
a  better  one  still,  the  former  on  the  wax-end,  the  latter  on 
the  little  ant.    Then  it  began  to  get  duskish,  and  I  kept 
gettin^^  rises  nearly  every  cast,  and  constantly  hooking  fish 
and  missing  in  a  totally  incomprehensible  manner.    And 
the   white   mist  began  .to   rise   from  the  water,  and  it 
felt  very  chilly,  and  1  could  hardly  see  the  top  of  my  rod, 
and  still  the  fish  rose.     I  observed  that  they  always  appeared 
to  rise  rather  high  up  on  the  cast.     At  last  I  hooked  »  game 
fish,  and  got  him,  and  found  that  he,  like  the  laat  one,  had 
taken  the  tiny  little  ant ;  and  so  it  appeared  probable  that 
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they  had  nearly  all  been  rising  at  that  fly,  which  was  on  so 
very  tiny  a  hook  that  it  could  hardly  take  a  firm  hold  on  the 
delicate  mouth  of  a  grayling,  especiaUy  in  so  strong  a  stream. 

I  thus  learnt  several  things  new  to  me  in  grayling-fishing 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  1st.  That  a  Francis  fly  on  No.  11 
or  No.  12,  with  part  of  the  wing  clipped  off,  is  a  fair  substi- 
tute for  Mr.  Eaton's  bumble.  2nd.  That  the  white  mist  in 
the  morning  and  evening  does  not  stop  grayling  rising  as  it 
does  trout.  3rd.  That  grayling  can  distinguish  very-  small 
flies  in  the  dark,  for  they  certainly  took  the  little  infinitesi- 
mal ant,  and  would  not  look  at  a  lightish  hackle  of  moderate 
size,  which  I  had  put  on  in  the  hopes  that  it  might  pass 
master  in  the  darkness.  I  only  hope  I  may  get  some  good 
flies  to-morrow,  for  I  want  to  kill  a  good  dish  of  grayling 
before  I  leave  this  river. 

Sept.  25  (Sunday). — Had  a  quiet  morning,  an  early 
dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon  started  to  walk  to  Matlock,  by 
way  of  the  canal,  Lee  Wood,'  and  Cromford.  Saw  many 
small  pike  in  said  canal,  and  hear  there  are  some  large  ones. 
It  is  preserved  by  F.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  Rock  House,  Crom- 
ford, who  also  has  a  good  part  of  the  Derwent  here,  wherein 
I  saw  many  fine  fish  rising. 

On  nearmg  Matlock  Bath,  observed  many  fish  in  a  horse- 
pond  by  the  roadside,  shoals  of  gudgeon,  and  some  very 
fine  dace,  which  a  gentleman  assured  me  were  grayling,  but 
I  saw  them  quite  close  enough  to  be  sure  they  were  not — 
at  least  unless  there  is  a  species  of  grayling  with  reddish 
fins,  big  scales,  and  no  adipose  fin.  Much  pleased  with  the 
scenery  about  Matlock,  and  the  climb  up  the  heights,  but 
object  to  the  way  it  is  all  ticketed.  Big  placards  meet  you 
at  every  corner,  "  To  the  Lover's  Walk  ai^d  the  Grandest 
Scenery."  Farther  on,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  opposition  shop,  "To  the  High  Tor,  and  Swiss' 
Scenery."  Then  you  have  "The  Eoyal  Petrifying  Well." 
"The  Heights  of  Abraham,"  and  a  lot  more.  I  spent  a 
pleasant  evening  with  my  good  friend  Eaton,  and  returned 
to  'Whatstandwell  by  train. 

Sept.  26. — Began  at  7.30.  Mist  on  water  and  grass, 
chilly,  and  very  cold  wading.  Killed  a  brace  of  fish  which  I 
HOW  in  still  water.  I  like  dodging  a  trout  or  grayling  that  I 
can  see.  Fished  hard  all  day,  but  they  only  rose  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  in  the  evening  they  did  not  rise  at  all.  I  killed 
my  last  fish  about  6.30,  after  which  I  tried  all  the  best  streams 
and  could  not  get  a  rise.  Brought  back  three  brace  of  good 
fish,  threw  in  ten  undersized.    Lost  some  big  ones  after  a 


singularly  enough  I  did  not  get  a  fish  in  the  sharp  streams 
to-day  except  undersized  youngsters,  though  I  waded  perse- 
veringly  and  tried  them  all.  I  got  all  my  fish  by  watching  for 
them  and  throwing  over  them.  They  did  not  rise  well  upon 
the  whole,  I  noticed  that  both  the  air  and  the  water  seemed 
warmer  than  on  previous  days,  and  I  perspired  much  when 
I  was  fishing  hard,  or  when  I  had  some  rough  climbing  to 
do  to  get  my  flies  out  of  some  high  and  rugged  tree.  'Wish 
I  had  some  more  bumbles,  or  tnat  I  knew  how  to  tie  my 
own  flies. 

A  new  cook  here  since  yesterday  (or  an  old  one  returned) 
and  the  dinners  of  the  last  two  evenings  most  rech.erche. 
The  cooking  was  always  good  here.  But  now  the  wondrous 
amalgamations  and  fairy-like  constructions  in  the  way  of 
pastry  quite  bewilder  me,  and  I  wish  I  had  some  sympa- 
thetic angler-gourmand  to  dine  with  me.  To-day  there 
came  a  wondrous  structure  of  many  strata  (after  flsh,  meat, 
arjd  vegetables,  all  A  1) ;  to  my  untutored  mind  it  appeared 
to  be  composed  as  follows :  1st  (and  top)  stratum,  m^nngue ; 
2nd  ditto,  lemon  cheese  cake  (barring  the  crust) ;  3rd  ditto, 
delicious  jam  of  unknown  origin;  4th  ditto,  exceedingly 
light  and  tasty  piecrust.  A  successful  and  toothsome  Unk 
enaemhle. 

Sept.  27— Breakfasted  and  began  fishing  at  9.30.  Walk- 
ing down  stream  saw  two  nice  fish  lying  in  some  still 
water.  Crept  quietly  down  behind  a  bush,  hooked  the 
biggest  one  at  his  first  rise,  and  his  neighbour  at  the  fourth 
rise.  Both  basketed  within  ten  minutes.  Encouraged,  I 
went  down  to  a  neighbouring  spot  where  there  were  uways 


a  few  fish  lying,  but  these  few  I  had  tried  and  pricked  so 
often  (Eaton  had  hooked  and  lost  two,  I  had  done  the  same 
thing,  but  caught  one  of  them  on  a  subsequent  day)  that 
they  turned  away  from  my  flies  with  quite  a  disgusted  and 
insulted  expression  of  tail.  Going  farther  on  I  saw  two 
good  fish  in  a  gap  between  two  nasty  bushy  trees,  cast  for 
them,  pricked  one,  who  skedaddled,  and  in  trying  to  make  a 
long  cast  for  the  other,  got  hopelessly  "  hung  up,"  and  lost 
my  two  remaining  bumbles.  Great  despair  X  After  trying 
several  Yorkshire  grayling  flies,  to  no  effect,  put  on  a 
"  smock  " — one  of  Eaton's^and  ^oin^  up  stream  a^tun,  killed 
one  of  my  wary  old  friends  with  it.  Aftor  this  had  an 
hour's  pause  for  refreshment  and  chat  with  a  brother  angler, 
who  is  coming  over  to  fish  with  me  to-morrow,  and  after- 
wards went  out  again  and  fished  in  a  desultory  way  till 
evening,  taking  five  more  nice  grayling  and  a  &t  dace,  and 
throwing  in  lots  of  little  grayling. 

Sept.  28. — Started  off  at  9.45  with  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, but  without  any  bumbles,  I  using  the  smock  instead. 
Fishing  some  of  the  best  streams,  my  Mend  got  a  nice  fish, 
and  I  lost  one.  Lower  down  I  saw  a  good  fish  lying  in 
still  water,  a  great  distance  ofiT,  in  an  awkward  gap  between 
some  dangerous  trees.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  s  casting, 
T  managed  to  drop  my  tail  fly  lightly  in  front  of  his  nose ;  he 
rose,  and  after  a  brief  play,  was  safe  on  the  grass — a  nice  fish 
of  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  I  afterwards  managed  to  pick 
out  another  in  a  similar  manner.  I  could  get  none  in  the 
streams;  and,  later  on,  neither  of  us  could  do  aoythine 
beyond  pulling  out  a  few  miserable  little  fellows.  Tne  fisE 
would  not  rise  in  the  streams,  and  in  tte  still  water  I  could 
scarcely  find  a  fish  that  I  had  not  pricked  on  some  previous 
day ;  they  wore  all  awfully  wary,  and  I  had  no  more  bumbles, 
so  I  soon  gave  it  up. 

Sept.  2i). — Made  a  few  casts  before  breakfast.  No  use. 
Afterwards  took  train  over  to  Matlock  Bath  to  sec  Mr 
Eaton,  but  found  he  had  gone  over  to  Hoades'  Water,  near 
Whatstandwell,  to  fish,  sol  followed  him  there — a  lovely  walk 
through  Cromford  —and  at  last  found  him  up  to  his  waist  in 
water,  just  landing  a  fish.  There  is  the  length  of  four  fields 
to  fish  here,  but  the  fish  seems  to  run  small.  At  any  rate, 
by  the  time  I  left  Eaton,  he  had  taken  three  brace  of  gray- 
ling, all  rather  smaller  than  the  average  of  mine  at  What- 
standwell ;  still  this  water  would  be  worth  trying  for  a 
couple  of  days  as  a  change.  Having  obtained  a  few  flies 
from  friend  Eaton,  returned  to  the  Bull's  Head,  where, 
owing  to  certain  festivities  going  on,  in  which  I  was  very 
kindly  invited  to  take  part,  I  could  not  get  to  the  waterside 
until  past  five  o'clock,  when,  having  my  favourite  bumble  on 
again,  I  felt  some  confidence,  and  soon  took  a  brace  of  half- 
pounders  by  long  casting ;  then  returned,  changed  my  dress, 
and  spent  a  very  jolly  and  social  evening. 

Sept.  30.— Off  to  Miller's  Dale  (the  Wye)  at  9.30.  Passed 
through  lovely  scenery,  and  noticed  many  fishermen  going 
to  the  intermediate  stations  of  Darley  Dale,  Kowsley,  Bake- 
well,  Ac.  Found  Miller's  Dale  a  most  picturesque  spot — a 
deep  gorge  between  high  craigs  on  one  side,  and  more 
sloping  and  wooded  hills  on  the  other.  Got  down  to  the 
river.  Water  very  low,  rather  weedy,  with  a  look  of  rotten- 
ness about  the  weeds;  many  trout  lying  about  looking 
extremely  lazy.  B.ather  disgusted  to  observe  the  wind  in 
the  east,  but  it  was  blowing  straight  up  stream,  and  I  was 
comforted.  Commenced  to  fish  with  bumble  and  smock 
flies.  Not  a  fish  would  rise  either  in  still  water  or  streams, 
though  many  turned,  and  came  lazily  a  little  way  after  the 
fly.  I  observed  that  the  trout  had  a  seedy  appearance,  and 
many  of  them  were  very  white  about  the  moutn.  Frequently, 
when  disturbed,  they  went  straight  Jinder  a  neighbouring 
stone  or  bed  of  weeds ;  I  could  have  scooped  lots  out 
with  my  landing-net  had  I  cared  to  obtain  fish  by  such  a 
poaching  proceeding.  At  last  a  fish,  which  had  followed 
my  fly  along  some  still  water,  and  saw  it  suddenly  dis- 
appearing over  the  edge  of  a  rapid,  made  a  grab  at  it,  and, 
alter  a  brief  play,  I  landed  him.  He  was  very  thin,  dark 
yellow  in  colour,  with  few  red  spots,  and  a  remarkably  big 
head.    He  ought  to  have  weighed  over  a  pound,  bat  wdn't. 
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Soon  after  this  I  turned  down  stream  again,  and  fished  oare- 
fally,  bnt  coald  not  get  a  fish  to  rise,  though  at  the  village  I 
Htssed  a  long  mill-pool  where  fine  trout  lay  in  swarms,  and 
frequently  five  or  six 'at  a  ume  were  lazily  following  my  fly, 
bnt  none  would  fairly  rise.  I  had  tried  minnow  in  the 
likeliest  streams,  bnt  that  was  no  go  either.  At  last,  in  some 
brisker  and  clearer-looking  water  below  the  village,  I 
got  a  small  grayling,  and  directly  afterwards  a  trout 
of  nearly  a  pound.  In  the  same  pool  I  subsequently 
caught  another  grayling,  and  lost  a  big  trout  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  I  was  fishing  a  good  tumbling  stream  near  the 
opposite  side,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  hue  out,  was  pull- 
ing my  flies  off  the  water  with  a  sharp  Jerk  to  get  the  line 
well  back  for  the  next  cast.  A  good  fish  had  taken  the 
tail  fly  under  water,  and  my  violent  jerk  struck  the  hook 
off  in  his  month.  I  saw  him  turn  over  and  go  away  down 
stream.  He  was  about  two  pounds.  After  this  I  could  do 
nothing,  onljr  got  a  few  short  rises,  but  the  lovely  scenery 
almost  repaid  me  for  the  unsuccessful  excursion.  I  fished 
down  until  I  got  to  a  broad,  muddy  sheet  of  water,  which  I  did 
not  like  the  look  of;  and  then  up  to  the  village  again,  where 
I  had  bread  and  cheese  and  ale,  and  oatcakes,  at  the  Angler's 
Best.  Then  I  fished  until  qnite  dark,  trying  the  "  coach- 
man" as  a  dernier  resaort,  as  I  heard  some  trout  moving,  but 
could  not  get  a  touch.  Then  I  went  to  the  Bailway  £in  to 
have  a  glass  of  ale  before  starting  homewards,  and  found  it 
full  of  qnarrymen,  one  of  whom,  on  hearing  I  had  had  bad 
lock,  said,  "  Sam,  slip  out  and  catch  him  a  few."  Sam 
wanted  to  know  what  I  would  give  a  pound  for  some,  and 
expressed  great  astonishment  when  I  said  I  only  cared  for 
the  fish  I  canght  myself,  and  that  the  value  of  the  fish  was 
a  very  secondary  consideration.  At  8.40  p.m.  I  was  back 
again  in  my  comfortable  quarters  at  Whatstandwell,  and 
having  to  leave  there  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1  may  as  well 
here  make  a  brief  summary  of  my  experience  in  that  place. 
Visitors  at  the  Bull's  Head  can  fish,  free  of  charge,  about 
two  miles  of  the  Derwent.  On  one  side  grayling  are  plenti- 
ful, and  rise  freely.  Trout  are  very  scarce,  and  there  are  a 
few  pike,  which  would  be  as  well  taken  out.  Wading  is  in- 
dispensable. About  a  mile  higher  up,  on  the  road  to  Crom- 
ford  and  Matlock,  is  Hoades  Tnn,  where  fishing  may  be  had 
for  a  distance  of  four  fields,  and  grayling  are  numerous, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  run  so  large  as  at  Whatstand- 
well. The  Bull's  Head  Inn  cannot  be  surpassed  for  comfort, 
cleanliness,  attention,  and  excellent  cooking,  and  the  angler 
who  takes  up  his  quarters  there  will  be  fain  to  make  a  long 
stay  before  going  farther  and  very  possibly  faring  worse.  ■ 

MiUer's  Dale. — The  trout-fishing  here  is  very  good  when 
there  is  plenty  of  water.  Grayling  do  not  seem  numerous. 
Leave  should  be  asked  of  F.  J.  Partridge,  Esq.,  Wormhill 
Hall,  near  Bakewell.  Daring  the  whole  of  my  stay  at  the 
Ball's  Head,  the  water  was  terribly  low  and  clear,  and  I  was 
told  I  had  chosen  the  worst  month.  November,  if  fine,  is 
very  good  here  for  big  grayling. 

Oct.  1. — Left  my  pleasant  quarters  at  Whatstandwell  with 
great  regret,  and  made  my  way,  vid  Derby  and  North 
Stafford  line,  to  Ashbourne,  whence  a  trap  whirled  me  along, 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  through  some  rich  undulating  scenery, 
towards  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  Peak,  and  the  varied 
beauties  of  Dovedale.  On  arriving  at  the  Isaac  Walton 
Hotel,  situated  on  a  hill  among  many  other  hills,  and  com- 
manding a  beautiful  prospect,  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  looked 
at  the  portrait  of  the  genial  old  master  of  our  craft  swinging 
as  a  sign  at  the  entrance  gate,  and  as  I  thought  of  the  river 
Dove  and  Cotton  the  fly-fisher,  "  Now,  surely,  I  shall  have 
some  sport."  And  I  speedilv  made  inquiries,  and  fonnd 
that  one  gentleman  had  killed  a  good  dish  of  fish  the  day 
before.  So  quickly  I  had  donned  my  fishing  togs  and 
saUied  forth,  but  I  found  the  Dove  presenting  much  the 
same  decomposed  appearance  as  the  Wye,  and  I  fished  away 
peiseverin^ly  and  got  no  rises  except  from  a  couple  of  little 
tinv  "  skipjacks,"  and  I  went  on  up  the  glorious  Dovedale, 
and  fished  with  fly,  and  fished  with  minnow,  and  saw  many 
fish,  yet  never  a  fiii  would  stir,  and  I  was  much  discouraged, 
and  when,  an  hoar  later,  on  my  way  back,  a  rise  did  come 


at  last,  so  great  was  my  incredulity  and  astonishment,  that 
I  utterly  forgot  to  strike.  And  I  got  only  one  or  two  short 
rises  from  little  ones  alter  that,  and  I  lost  two  of  my  best 
flies,  and  got  back  wearied  and  footsore  to  the  big  hotel, 
where  I  knew  no  one,  and  where  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  be 
sociable ;  and  I  missed  the  snug  Bull's  Head,  and  the  little 
golden-haired  child  that  used  to  play  with  me,  and  show  me 
the  garden,  and  the  pigs  and  the  poultry.  And  I  missed 
the  snag  bar,  wherein  I  used  to  sit  and  smoke  my  pipe,  and 
list  to  interesting  talk  of  sporting  matters  from  the  game- 
keepers who  came  in  to  have  a  comfortable  glass  before 
going  their  nightly  rounds,  or  to  join  the  village  wiseeiores 
m  discussions  on  the  war,  and  "  tlungs  in  generaL" 

And  here  at  the  Isaac  Walton,  I  found  a  comfortable 
smoking-room,  but  those  who  tenanted  it  were  thorough 
untravelled,  tincivilised  English,  prepared  to  look  upon 
every  new  comer  as  an  intruder  and  probable  bad  character ; 
so  they  only  stared  at  me  suspiciously,  and  talked  in  a  low 
tone  to  each  other,  and  I  smoked  my  pipe  in  silence.  And 
that  evening  I  felt  exceedingly  melancnoly,  for  I  had  had  no 
sport,  and  I  knew  I  must  soon  return  to  liondon.  I  dare  say 
the  trout  fishing  is  very  good  here  in  the  season,  but  it  is 
late  for  trout  now,  and  there  seem  to  be  very  few  grayling. 
And  I  see  accounts  in  the  Field  to-day  of  good  sea-fishing 
at  Yarmouth  and  Dover,  and  I  wish  I  had  gone  there  instead. 
Oct.  2. — My  foot  getting  much  worse,  owing  to  having 
worn  my  tight  boots  again  on  the  Saturday,  spent  this 
Sunday  quietly  in  contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  scenery 
around  me,  and  reading  for  the  thousandth  time  "The 
Cornplete  Angler,"  the  proximity  of  the  hallowed  spots  on 
the  Dove  giving  additional  interest  to  Charles  Cotton's  part 
of  that  admirable  work.  A  quiet  smoke  and  perusaJ  of 
one  of  Mrs  Henry  Wood's  novels  passed  away  the  evening 
pleasantly. 

Oct.  3. — Out  at  10  a.m.  Fished  all  day  diligently ;  had 
a  few  short  rises — one  from  a  grayling ;  caught  a  trout  a 
Uttle  under  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  wiuch  I  threw  in  again,  also 
a  minnow,  with  which  I  tried  some  likely  holes  to  no  effect. 
The  fish  looked  as  lazy  as  ever,  hardly  any  of  them  coming 
to  the  top  aU  day,  thoagh  there  were  plenty  of  flies  on  the 
water,  the  needle  brown  being  very  conspicuous,  and  a 
small  blue  dun.  It  is  decidedly  late  for  trout,  and  they  must 
be  out  of  sorts  and  out  of  condition,  though  the  little 
fellow  I  was  so  merciful  to  looked  fat  and  bright.  Then 
again,  the  extreme  lowness  and  clearness  of  the  water  must 
be  considered,  and  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  Dove  is 
allowed  to  be  fished  all  the  year  round.  I  should  think  the 
best  chance  would  be  in  the  spring ;  but  anyone,  even  at 
this  time,  who  wanders,  rod  in  hand,  through  Dovedale,  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  matchless  scenery. 

Oct.  4.— My  bad  foot,  combined  with  other  causes,  kept 
me  late  in  bied.  Breakfasted  at  10.30,  and  at  12  started 
in  a  dog-cart  for  Ashbourne.  Communicative  driver  in- 
formed me  that  he  considered  fishing,  and  visiting  too, 
about  over  in  Dovedale  for  this  year ;  that  it  is  sometimes 
very  good,  especially  in  the  Mayfly  season,  but  tl»t  this 
Bummer  the  poachers  poisoned  the  Dove,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  fish  were  taken  out.  From  Ashbourne  to  Derby 
there  was,  as  usual,  an  immense  amount  of  changing,  stop- 
ping, and  shunting.  At  4.13  arrived  at  my  old  quarters, 
the  Bull's  Head,  at  Whatstandwell,  and  at  five  went  out  to 
make  a  few  casts.  Found  the  water  apparently  not  lower 
than  when  I  left,  and  fish  rising  freelv.  I  hooked  two  of 
my  old  acquaintances,  one  a  very  good  fish,  but  was  imlucky 
enough  to  lose  them.  A  large  shooting  party  has  arrived 
here,  so  the  house  is  in  a  commotion,  and  a  good  deal  of 
elaborate  cooking  going  on.  After  a  quiet  evening  in  th% 
bar,  enlivened  By  occasional  sounds  of  merriment  and 
harmony  from  the  shooting  party  in  the  parlour,  retired  to 
rest  in  good  hopes  for  the  morrow. 

Oct.  5. — Sallied  forth  at  eight,  and,  my  foot  being  still  very 
bad,  determined  to  wade  barefoot — a  rather  ticklish  opera- 
tion, considering  that  the  stones  were  not  all  round,  and 
there  were  bits  of  crockery  and  other  objectionable  debrig 
amongst  them.    After  a  few  oasts  in  the  strongest  stream 
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below  the  road-bridge,  I  rose  and  hooked  a  fiah,  which  rushed 
up  the  rough  main  stream,  and  took  out  all  my  line.  I 
then  turned  him,  and  he  came  rushing  down  straight  towards 
me.  I  was  patting  the  net  in  position,  hoping  I  might  coax 
him  into  it  as  he  swept  past  on  his  downward  course,  but 
to  mr  horror  I  saw  that  the  net  had  fallen  from  the  socket, 
and  I  was  only  making  a  ludicrous  demonstration  with  a 
bamboo  stick !  The  fish  came  near  me  and  went  off  at  a 
tangent.  I  saw  he  was  a  good  trout.  He  made  for  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  I  following  him,  regardless  of  rocks 
and  crockery,  and  of  the  depth  and  strengtn  of  the  stream. 
He  at  last  got  into  some  still  water  bv  the  side;  I 
stumbled  after  him,  pulling  the  line  quickly  through  the 
rings,  and  after  a  little  quiet  play  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  to  a  shelving  bank,  and  getting  a  firm  grip  of  him— a 
lovely  trout  of  IJ-lb  in  splendid  condition.  He  was  so  ex- 
hausted with  his  tremendous  struggles  that  he  scarcely 
moved  again  after  I  lifted  him  out  of  the  water.  After 
making  a  few  more  casts,  and  missing  several  grayling,  I 
went  in  to  breakfast,  and  while  engaged  in  this  pleasant 
operation.  Baton  came  along,  and  soon  we  went  out  together. 
We  had  some  pleasant  fishing  in  the  still  water,  not  being 
able  to  get  any  to  rise  in  the  streams,  and  here  Mr  Eaton 
showed  me  some  capital  instances  of  his  skill.  Nearly  every 
fish  we  saw  he  got  to  rise,  regardless  of  position  and  distance, 
for  when  a  fish  saw  him  and  went  away,  he  waited  quietly 
behind  some  convenient  bush  till  the  fish  came  round  again, 
which  generally  happened  within  ten  minutes  or  so.  In  this 
way  he  got  some  very  good  fish,  and  I  lost  one  or  two,  for  I 
can't  strike  them  properly  yet.  We  went  about  two  miles 
down  stream,  past  a  long  stretch  of  deep  still  water,  in  which 
we  saw  mostly  chub,  and  arrived  at  the  Forge  Mills,  below 
which  the  river  is  very  broad  and  full  of  rocky  strong 
streams.  Here  we  each  got  a  fish,  and  then  proceeded  up 
stream  again,  stopping  on  the  way  to  take  a  wasp's  nest 
with  a  fine  stock  of  grubs  in  it.  Alter  a  hard  day's  fishing 
we  had  six  and  half  brace  of  nice  grayling,  from  a  quarter 
to  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  toy  trout.  I  contributed 
but  slightly  to  the  number  of  the  greyling,  as  I  only  got 
a  brace  of  good  fish,  and  a  lot  of  "  skipjacks  '  which  I  threw 
in  again,  having  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  time  watching  Mr 
Eaton,  which  I  found  very  profitable.  Altogether  it  was  a 
very  pleasant  day's  sport.  We  came  in  at  half -past  four  for 
some  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  and  after  that,  though  we 
fished  very  hard  till  past  six,  neither  of  us  caught  another 
fish.  But  you  must  not  imagine  that  we  had  taken  too 
much  beer ;  the  fact  was  that  it  had  suddenly  turned  quite 
oold  and  frosty,  and  not  a  fish  was  stirring. 

Oct.  6. — A  quiet  day  in  still  water,  over  the  same  ground, 
with  a  pleasant  companion  not  quite  so  experienced  as  Mr. 
Eaton,  resulted  in  my  getting  a  orace  of  good  grayling  by 
patience  and  long  casting,  and  my  comrade  none ;  I  com- 
pleting the  day's  entertainment  by  getting  hung  up  in  an 
evil  tree,  and,  wading  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  in  a  pair 
of  loose  old  sea-boots — the  only  things  I  found  I  could  wear 
with  comfort — I  went  over  my  boots — a  rather  unpleasant 
sensation — and  could  hardly  carry  my  legs  home.  How  the 
water  poured  out  of  my  boots  when  they  were  pulled  ofi" ! 

Oct.  7. — Bay  began  with  mist,  and  a  promise  of  rain  soon 
fulfilled.  In  the  intervals  between  the  heavy  showers  I 
caught  three  good  grayling,  two  of  which  gave  me  a  very 
good  bit  of  play,  being  caught  in  the  strong  stream  below 
the  bridge  at  the  Forge.  In  the  afternoon  thousands  of  dead 
midges  were  coming  down,  and  the  fish  would  hardly  look 
at  anything  else,  though,  after  a  good  deal  of  patient  waiting 
I  got  two  beauties  to  rise  to  the  invariable  bumble,  but  lost 
them  both  by  hard  striking.  Going  up  to  the  house  for 
beer,  found  a  telegraph  boy,  and  learnt  that  I  was  to  go  to 
Scarboro',  so  I  shaU  have  some  sea-fishing  for  a  change. 
Bertha,  the  landlord's  black  retriever,  accompanjdng  me  to 
the  river  Side  afterwards,  caught  among  some  rocks  a  fine 
rabbit  with  only  three  legs. 

And  now  a  few  farewell  remarks  on  the  fair  rivers  of 
Derbyshire.  The  Derwent  is  well  stocked  with  grayling, 
and  holds  some  big  trout  of  superior  quality,  and  a  few  pike. 


Whatstandwell  is  about  the  best  station  to  fish  it.  The  Wye 
has  more  trout  than  I  have  found  in  the  Derwent,  and  an  angler 
intending  to  fish  the  upper  part,  about  Miller's  Dale,  should 
not  put  off  his  visit  till  late  in  the  autumn.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  river  Dove,  in  which  1  saw  very  few  gray- 
ling. Flies  should  all  be  bought  of  Mr.  Eaton,  a  thoroughly 
practical  fly-fisher  and  fly-maker,  and  most  willing  to  im- 
part every  possible  information  and  assistance.  The  Chats- 
worth  fishery  is  very  good,  well  worth  the  2s.  6d.  per  diem 
which  you  pay  for  a  ticket  at  the  Peacock  at  Aowsley. 
There  will  be  some  good  fishing  again,  now  that  the  water 
will  be  clearing  after  the  late  rains.  It  was  very  low  all  the 
time  I  was  in  Derbyshire.  A  gentleman  who  has  fine  fishing 
property,  and  may  give  leave,  is  P.  Arkwrig^t,  Esq.,£ock 
House,  Cromford. 


FUhilur  Pout. — Take  for  the  sides  two  lin.  pluiks  16in.  wide 
and  14  feetlong ;  for  the  ends  use  2iD.  plank.  Cut  the  stern-piece  30is. 
long  at  bottom,  and  40ia.  at  top;  cut  the  bow  piece  12in.  long  at 
bottom,  and  20iii.  at  top ;  then  ont  a  centre-piece  12in.  wid&  40in.  long 
at  bottonL  and  50in.  lone  at  top ;  pat  these  pieces  in  position,  and  se- 
curely nail  the  sides  to  them ;  this  can  be  readily  dons  by  bringing  the 
plankis  into  place  by  means  of  a  rope,  twisted  by  a  short  lever.  After 
the  sides  are  thus  secured  true  np  the  bottom  edges,  and  plank  cross- 
wise with  fin.  plank  one-eighth  of  an  inch  apart ;  caulk  these  seams 
with  oakum  or  cotton,  and  pitch  the  whole  bottom,  and  Sin.  or  3In.  op 
the  sides.  A  keel  lin.,  2in.,  or  Sin.  deep  can  then  be  nailed  on,  de- 
pending on  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the  boat  is  to  be  used. 
For  seats,  nail  a  plank  aorosa  each  end,  and  one  for  the  rower  over 
the  middle  piece;  two  rowlocks,  about  6in,  above  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  complete  the  jobk  These  can  be  made  of  plank,  set  up  on  end, 
and  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  boat.  A  common  carpenter  can 
make  snch  a  boat  in  about  two  days,  and,  if  planed  and  painted,  it 
looks  well.  The  ends  ought  to  incline  outwards  about  Sin.  to  the 
foot.  Fig.  1  shows  the  skiff  oompleted,  but  with  a  stem-piece 
adapted  hir  steering  with  an  oar;  ng.  6  is  a  diagram  of  the  stem 
piece ;  &g.  4  the  how  piece ;  fig-  2  t£e  middle  piece^  and  fig.  8  the 
rowlock. 


Fig.  L 


Fig.  2. 


Flg.a 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  6 


By  putting  in  two  pieces  in  the  middle  the  required  distanoe  wpart, 
and  perforating  the  cross  planking  between  them,  the  well  would  to 
readily  formed.  Snch  a  punt  is  very  stiff,  and  should  carry  at  least 
five  persons  if  needed ;  a  man  of  average  weight  can  stand  near  ths 
side  without  causing  it  to  ship  water,  and  it  pulls  easily. 

Portable  Boat  tar  VlaliiBi:- — ^  portable  boat  for  fishing 
should  be  eleven  feet  long,  four  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  twenty 
inches  deep.  The  materials  for  planks  for  lightness  three-eighths  a 
an  inch  thick.  She  should  be  very  lightly  timtored,  in  fact  the  timbers 
may  be  nine  inches  apart,  and  only  the  alternate  timbers  sbunld  come 
up  to  the  gunwale,  the  intermediate  ending  at  the  raisings.  Bhs 
should  be  carefully  vamished  two  or  three  times  with  oak  varnish,  and 
scraped  annually,  which  will  keep  her  light.  In  the  modelling  of  so 
small  a  bnut  great  care  mast  be  taken  in  designing  the  moulds  for  the 
midship  section  and  transom,  or  the  maximum  of  stability  will  bot  be 
ensured,  in  the  abfience  of  which  the  boat  will  be  oomparativeiy  use- 
less. To  give  the  mazimnm  stability  with  any  required  length  and 
breadth,  a  boat  must  carry  her  bilge  well  out  to  her  side  as  low  as 
possible,  so  that  she  will  be  almost  flat  amidships,  with  perpeodicalar 
sides,  which  will  give  great  internal  capacity  for  the  siie  ot  the  boat. 
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Qrett  «re  mnst  also  be  taken  witb  the  transom,  which  must  be  as 
iride  as  symmetry  will  allow ;  a  low  tuck,  and  as  a  matter  of  oonrse  a 
siiort  steropost,  which  will  permit  the  floor  to  be  brought  well  aft  A 
oarafol  boilder  can  so  arrange  matters  as  to  combine  symmetry  with 
stability,  and  if  the  boat  is  sharp  forward  at  the  water-lioe,  and  nicely 
graduated  nnder  the  transom,  a  very  respectable  speed  may  be  got  out 
est  of  ber  with  a  pair  of  sculls.  In  building  small  boats  with  a  flat 
Boor,  the  planks  are  required  to  be  very  much  curved;  and  as  this 
oftsB  causes  extra  trouble  to  the  builder,  it  is  wise  to  make  it  worth 
his  while  by  some  extra  payment  to  study  your  wishes ;  to  do  which 
effectually  be  will  endeavour  to  make  use  of  timber  having  a  natural 
curvature,  instead  of  cutting  a  plank  oat  of  a  straight  log.  If  pine  or 
laich  cannot  be  obtnined  with  sutSoient  curvature,  ash  may  be  used  for 
tba  first  five  planks,  countiug  from  the  keel  on  each  side.  Two  thwarts 
only  will  be  requlreid,  and  a  seat  across  the  stem,  which  need  not  be  a 
fiitnra  As  the  boat  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  ose  of  two  persons, 
side  seats  round  the  stem  sheets  had  better  be  omitted,  whereby  much 


room  will  be  gained  In  this  part  of  the  boat.  In  placing  the  thwarts 
care  should  be  exercised  that  the  main-thwart  be  fixed  in  such  a  posi. 
tion  that  the  boat  will  be  well  trimmed  with  only  one  person  on  board, 
which  will  probably  be  about  five  feet  from  the  stum,  the  bow-thwart 
being  then  fixed  two  feet  three  inches  in  advance;  the  boat  will  be  also 
well  trimmed  when  two  are  on  board,  one  pulling,  the  other  in  the 
stem.  The  fabric  of  the  hull  should  be  as  light  as  possible;  two 
inches  by  two  and  a  half  will  be  stout  enough  for  the  keel,  which 
should  be  Koglish  elm,  timbers  five-eighths  wide  by  three  eighths 
thick,  Amencan  elm  or  oak,  raisings  one  inch  wide  and  lialf  an  inch 
thick,  and  narrow  gunwales  three-quarters  thick  both  ways,  a  side 
cheek  to  be  nailed  on  to  form  the  rowlock.  Uetal  crutches  are  not  to 
be  recommended  for  this  boat,  but  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  round 
thowls  will  be  found  preferable,  being  valueless  if  lost,  and  the  defl- 
ciency  made  good  by  aay  bit  of  stick  to  be  found,  or  by  knotting  the 
boat's  painter  in  the  holes.  Such  a  boat  can  be  built  usually  for  13(. 
or  14*  per  foot 
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A   SniOEHB  BETROSFECT. 

Bt  J.  0.  0 

AuTinnf  is  trpon  us.  Our  brief  summer  has  pa.ssed  away 
like  a  dream.  But  veHterday  we  were  rarang  in  mud 
and  rain  on  the  Roodee,  ghivering  in  the  biting  blast  at 
PanchestowTi,  swallowing  dual?  on  the  Rowley  Mile,  and 
holding  our  Ascot  revels  wrapped  m  Ulsters  and  sealskins 
in  the  leafy  month  of  Jane.  And  now  we  have  once  more 
climbed  the  dnstr  hill  that  leads  to  that  little  racing 
Dlysitun — about  the  only  one  left  us  now — where  the  long 
range  of  the  Southdowns  flings  its  shadows,  where  the 
beeches  offer  grateful  shade  to  an  assemblage  such  as  no 
other  country  in  Europe  can  show,  where  the  breeding  of 
the  horse  and  the  man  are  both  mideniable — a  scene  we 
never  tire  of,  an  appetite  that  grows  by  that  it  feeds  upon. 

Looking  back  to  that  great  meeting  on  the  Roodee, 
which  is  a  sort  of  starting-point  of  the  racing  season,  where 
we  were  up  to  our  ankles  in  mud,  and  we  took  up  our  posi- 
tions to  see  the  moat  open  (so  it  appeared  to  us)  Cup  that 
we  had  ever  seen  run  for — it  seems  but  the  other  day,  though 
the  calendar  tells  us  it  was  the  3rd  of  May.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  gambling  and  knocking  out  connected  with 
the  Chester  Cup— the  mysterious  ups  and  downs  in  the 
market,  the  mysterious  comings  and  goings  so  puzzling  to 
the  onlooker,  who  cannot  make  out  who  is  pulling  the 
strings.  The  Woodyeatee  good  things,  the  Pyfield  ditto, 
the  Holywell  ditto,  and  many  more  than  we  can  now  re- 
member from  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  stables — big  stables 
and  little  ones,  straight,  and  some  that  did  not  quite  bear  out 
that  reputation — had  come  and  gone ;  and  after  the  easy  win 
of  Bothwell  in  the  Two  Thousand  the  public  pounced  upon 
his  stable  companion.  Lord  Hawke,  though  still  not  forget- 
ful of  him  whom  they  believed  to  be  a  great  horse,  Morte- 
mer,  and  clung  to  him  through  good  and  evil  report, 
ntterly  ignoring  Indian  Oceans,  Not  Outs,  and  Mary  Anns. 
He  ran  in  a  way  that  fully  justified  their  confidence,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  course  had  been  only  mode- 
nUely  good  going  he  would  have  won.  The  heavy  ground 
stopped  him  at  last ;  but  still  he  was  second,  and  at  the 
Oroevenor  turn,  when  Cnstance  brought  him  up  and  chal- 
lenged Glenlivat,  it  looked  for  a  moment  or  two  as  if  he  wae 


going  to  land.    It  was  a  great  performance,  and  stamper! 
him  as  one  of  the  best  horses  of  modem  times.     As  for  the 
winner,  Glenlivat,  he  had  dropped  from  the  clouds  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  until  then  few  people  knew  there  waa 
such  a  horse  in  the  race.    Islam,  his  stable  companion,  had 
been  one  of  the  good  things  for  the  event  until  he  broke 
down  after  winning  his  trial,  and  then  Glenlivat  was  intro- 
duced, but  80  forlorn  was  his  chance  considered  that  30  to  1 
went  begging  at  the  last  moment.    As  he  had  been  beaten 
by  Islam  — and  well  beaten,  it  was  said,  too — no  one  would  have 
anything  to  say  to  the  common-looking  animal,  who  was 
the  first  to  show  on  the  course,  as  it  happened.    And  yet  it 
was  one  of    "  Lord    Frederick's "    real    good    things — -or 
might  have  been  if  they  had  liked,  as  the  stable  generally  do 
when  they  think  they  have  got  so  much  in  hand  as  Glenfivat 
hod.     There  were  many  contradictory  accounts  about  what 
the  party  had  won ;  some  said  nothing,  others  affirmed  they 
had  landed  a  good  stake.     Mr.  W.  H.  Scott,  the  trainer  of 
Glenlivat,  told  his  friends  he  thought  he  had  about  a  40  to  1 
chance,  and  that  was  all ;  and  yet  the  horse  cantered  in,  was 
in  front  all  the  way,  and  won  as  he  liked.    If  he  won  in  this 
way,  what  would  not  Islam  have  done  if  he  had  kept  on  his 
legs  P  people  asked.    Glenlivat  was  of  course  chucked  in,  as 
he  had  only  6st.  on  his  back,  and  that,  in  the  deep  ground, 
brought  him  home.    We  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  party 
won  a  nice  stake,  which,  as  the  price  was  so  good,  they  could 
well  do  at  a  moderate  outlay,  though  people  maintained  that, 
if  they  had  really  thought  Glenlivat  was  as  good  as  he 
proved  himself  that  day,  he  would  have  been  at  a  much 
shorter  price  than  30  to  1.    But  then  people  did  not  con- 
sider that  if  the  good  thing  had  been  proclaimed  on  the 
housetops  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  it 
was  the  quiet  way  in  which  the  affair  was  done  that  made  it 
BO  good  as  it  was.    Lord  Hawke  either  could  not  stay  or 
could  not  act   on  the   heavy  ground,   Indian  Ocean  was 
knocked  down ;  and  Not  Out  ran  a  very  bad  horse,  and  yet 
we  believe  the  stable  fancied  they  had  a  certainty  in  him. 
Our  Mary  Ann  was  a  reaiiectable  third,  and  nothing  could 
have  beaten  the  winner  that  day ;  but  that  is  very  different 
from  saying  that  the  best  horse  won.    The  other  racing  at 
Chester  was  of  about  the  usual  character — small  fields  and 
no  very  great  form.    We  have  often  advocated  three  days  as 
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ample,  and  Lord  Westminster  even  goes  beyond  that,  and 
wants  the  meeting  cut  down  to  two.  But  this  would  be  a 
too  sweeping  reform,  and  could  not  seriously  be  entertained. 
Three  days  would  be  amply  sufiBcient  for  the  Chester  pro- 
gramme, and  I  appeal  to  the  old  habitues  of  the  meeting  if 
they  do  not  agree  with  me. 

Bath  did  not  tell  us  much.  Nothing  was  dosed  with  the 
waters,  and  indeed  Albert  Victor,  who  had  been  under  a 
cloud,  recovered  himself.  The  Derby  Day  drew  on  and 
found  Bothwell  master  of  the  situation,  and  Albert  Victor 
coming  with  a  rush  at  the  last  moment  to  4  to  1.  The  last 
moments,  too,  were  not  very  favourable  to  Bothwell,  who 
did  not  go  in  the  market  as  a  Two  Thousand  winner  should. 
The  market  rarely  errs,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  race  Bothwell  was  shaky;  and,  though  of 
course  his  retrogression  was  ascribed  in  some  measure  to 
hedging  money  flung  on  the  market,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
there  were  other  causes,  and  that  the  fears  of  his  non-staying 
created  something  like  a  panic  at  last.  Then  Albert  Victor 
no  doubt  helped  to  make  Bothwell  less  firm,  but  still  at  one 
time  5  to  2  might  have  been  got  about  the  latter.  The 
Paddock  is  always  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  Derby 
Day,  when  one  can  get  away  for  an  hour  and  see  the  horses, 
meet  one's  friends,  and  hear  the  pros  and  cons,  without 
noise  and  crowding.  The  people  were  not  so  numerous  as 
formerly,  I  thought,  and  that  was  delightful,  and  then  I 
saw  every  horse  but  the  favourite,  which  was  equally  so ; 
and  of  all  there  Albert  Victor,  King  of  the  Forest,  and 
FavoniuB  were  the  kings.  There  was  no  mistaking  them. 
They  showed  that  unmistakable  quality  which  stamps  the 
well-bred  ones  all  the  world  over,  and,  much  as  I  was  prqu- 
diced  against  Albert  Victor,  1  could  not  deny  him  his  good 
looks.  Perhaps,  if  I  had  been  asked  to  make  my  choice  of 
the  three,  I  should  have  pitched  upon  King  of  the  Forest, 
with  his  i>lood-like  head  and  true  frame.  And  then  I  knew 
him — despite  his  Two  Thousand  running — to  be  game  to 
the  backlx)ne,  and  though  not  thinking  he  could  quite 
win,  I  hardly  knew,  unless  it  was  Favonius,  what  was  to 
beat  him.  I  had  always  had  a  hankering  for  the  Baron's 
colt  ever  since  I  saw  him  run  at  Newmarket  with  Albert 
Victor,  and  felt  pretty  sure  that  when  next  they  met  he 
would  turn  the  tables  on  Mr.  Cartwright's  horse.  He  did 
not  look  quite  a  Derby  horse,  did  not  Favonius,  but  he  was 
wonderfully  fit,  and  there  was  a  confidence  in  his  look  and 
carriage,  and  he  had  so  much  improved  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  that  perhaps  he  and  the  King  divided  the  suffrages 
of  the  good  judges.  There  were  some  awful  duffers  in  the 
Paddock,  by  the  way,  and  The  Count  was  their  king,  despite 
William  Day's  bold  assertion  that  he  would  be  there  or 
thereabouts.  A  coarser  and  more  ungainly  brute  was  not 
in  the  Paddock ;  neither  did  I  fancy  Bavensnoe,  a  big  son  of 
Cathedral,  though  Tom  Jennings  looked  knowing,  and  said  he 
would  beat  more  than  beat  him.  Digby  Grand  was  also  look- 
ing wonderfully  well,  and  many  of  the  clever  or  so-called 
clever  ones  were  taking  the  SO's  to  1  about  him,  as  "clever  " 
people  do  about  Mr.  Graham's  horses  whenever  they  run. 
There  were  seventeen  runners — a  larger  field  was  expected — 
and  Favonius,  with  Tom  French  in  the  saddle,  leads  the  way  as 
they  emerge  from  the  Paddock,  followed  by  Albert  Victor,  Mr. 
Feeider,  Bavenshoe,  Field  Marshall,  The  Count,  Eneide,  Grand 
Coup,  Noblesse,  Ripponden  in  his  hood,  and  the  Pearl,  a 
pony  with  a  cobby  tail.  The  canters  taken,  they  descend 
into  the  hollow,  and  then  anxious  eyes  are  directed  and  seas 
of  faces  turned  but  in  one  direction.  There  is  not  so  much 
delay  as  usual,  and  when  at  last  the  flag  falls.  The  Pearl's  red 
jacket  is  seen  in  the  van,  followed  by  Digby  Grand's  green 
one ;  Columbus,  who  had  been  started  to  make  running  for 
Bothwell,  folfllling  his  mission  so  unsatisfactorily  that 
Osborne  had  to  take  his  horse  to  the  front  before  thCT  ran 
through  the  furzes.  Pearl  was  now  done  with,  and  Digby 
Grand  showed  such  a  bold  front  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  as 
thoy  began  to  descend,  that  the  takers  of  the  30's  to  1  were  in 
ecstacies,  while  Albert  Victor,  King  of  the  Forest,  Favonius, 
and  the  favourite  were  going  strong  and  well  behind  him. 
The  latter,  howerer,  jnst  as  Osborne  brought  him  up,  soon 


after  crossing  the  road,  to  challenge  Digby  Grand,  suddenlr 
collapsed,  and  a  great  shout  proclaimed  his  defeat.  It 
was  then  that  Favonius  shot  out,  and  Tom  French  was  seen 
to  turn  his  head  on  either  side  of  him  to  take  stock  of  his 
opponents.  The  backers  of  the  blue  and  yellow  must  have 
felt  pretty  comfortable  then,  for  there  was  a  quiet  confidence 
in  the  action  that  told  what  the  result  would  be.  It  was  all 
over,  in  feet.  Favonius  easily  disposed  of  Digby  Grand,  and 
though  King  of  the  Forest  and  Albert  Victor  struggled  on 
with  great  gameness,  they  had  not  a  chance  with  him.  French 
gave  nim  one  gentle  touch  with  the  spur,  and  he  went  in  a 
gallant  winner  by  a  length  and  a  haB,  Albert  Victor  and 
the  King  making  a  dead  heat  for  second  place.  The 
cheering  was  long  and  loud,  and  Baron  Bothschild  looked 
a  proud  and  happy  man  when  he  crossed  the  coarse  from 
the  private  stand  on  which  he  had  witnessed  the  race,  to 
the  weighing  inclosure,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
first  Derby  winner.  It  was  a  scene  of  genuine  enthusiasm  -, 
hats  flew  ofl";  a  lane  was  made  for  him  through  the  crowd, 
and  right  royal  were  the  cheers.  It  was  decidedly  a  popular 
win,  for  few  better  sportsmen  than  Baron  Meyer  have  we 
among  our  lading  racing  men,  and  the  laudable  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  blue  riband,  was  giuned  at  last — ^not 
though,  by  a  son  of  his  favourite.  King  Tom,  but  still  with 
King  Tom's  blood  in  his  veins.  Everyone  pressed  forward 
to  offei"  their  congratulations,  and  Mr.  Savile  naturaUy 
came  in  for  some  too.  Some  of  the  leading  bookmakers 
who  went  for  Bothwell  were  large  losers ;  and  I  can  only 
account  for  the  bad  figure  he  cut  by  Bupposing  that  he  is  a 
good  honest  horse,  a  sticker  when  the  pace  is  not  too  good, 
but  out  of  it  when  it  comes  to  real  racing.  Public  form  i'  as, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  vindicated  in  King  of  the  Forest,  who,  wilJi 
Albert  Victor,  ran  an  extraordinary  game  horse,  and  proved 
that  his  running  in  the  Guineas  was  all  wrong.  It  was  said 
at  the  time  that  he  had  been  overdone  for  that  race,  or  else 
there  is  no  doubt  he  ought  to  have  won.  As  I  did  not 
fancy  Albert  Victor  much,  I  must  now  cordially  confess  I 
was  wrong  in-  my  estimate  of  him,  for  he  ran  quite  as 
gamely  as  Mr  Merry's  horse,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal 
There  were  other  triumphs,  however,  in  store  for  the 
Baron ;  but  then,  as  everyone  had  made  up  their  mind  that 
he  must  win  the  Oaks  with  whichever  of  his  two  mares, 
Hannah  and  Corisande,  was  best  on  the  day,  it  did  not  excite 
much  enthusiasm.  In  fact,  there  never  is  much  interest  about 
the  Oaks.  The  fields  now  are  generally  small,  and,  however 
good  the  class,  after  the  excitement  of  the  Derby  the  race 
falls  flat.     This  year  there  was  nothing  in  the  race  that  on 

Sublic  form  had  any  pretentions  with  the  Baron's  two,  for 
Toblesse  was  all  to  pieces,  and,  though  people  did  back  Belle 
of  Holywell,  as  I  have  before  hinted  people  will  back  any- 
thing Mr  Graham  runs.  The  Belle  was  as  narrow  as  a  rail, 
though  clean  and  wiry-looking,  and  much  too  light  to  hope 
to  live  over  the  course.  Of  the  Baron's  two  (he  declared  to 
win  with  Hannah)  Corisande  was  manifestly  a  Uttle  off,  and 
Hannah  is  not  a  very  bloodlike-looking  mare.  She  won, 
however,  in  such  ridiculous  style,  that  she  was  immediately 
made  first  fevourite  for  the  I^ger,  which  people  said  would 
be  a  match  between  her  and  King  of  the  Forest ;  but  we 
have  all  heard  that,  or  something  like  it,  before  now.  And 
so  Baron  Meyer  threw  a  doublet,  and  with  the  produce  of 
his  favourite  sire — second  for  the  Derby  in  Andover's  year- 
carried  off  the  Oaks  for  the  second  time.  Taking  doable 
honours  the  same  year  had,  I  believe,  been  only  eflected 
tour  times  previously — by  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Grafton  and  Mr  Gully  in  former  years,  and  in  late  ones  by 
Mr  I' Anson,  who  in  1857  carried  off  the  double  event  with 
his  famous  mare.  Blink  Bonny.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
Baron  Rothschild's  success  was  popular  with  everyone. 
One  of  the  largest  supporters  of  the  Turf  in  this  country, 
breeding  his  own  horses,  and  running  them  for  the  pure 
love  of  the  sport,  he  had  at  last  obtained  the  reward  of  his 
ambition,  for  which  he  had  waited  so  patiently  and  so  long. 
Like  Lord  Falmouth,  he  is  a  man  to  whom  bonour  on  the 
Turf  is  the  principal  gain ;  and  as  specimens  of  this  class 
are  rare,  everyone  rejoices — that  is,  every  sportsman  who  ia 
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at  all  worthy  of  the  name— at  such  men  taking  the  prize. 
But  I  most  torn  to  a  different  Boene. 

A  dusty  heath — a  leaden  sky — a  nor'-easter  that  pales  the 
cheeks  and  nips  the  noses  of  fair  women  and  braye  men 
—a  mighty  oonconrse  of  all  people  and  languages,  royalty, 
nobility,  gentry,  and  tag-rag  and  bobtail — a  great  arrival  of 
horseflesh — wonderful  racing,  and  wonderful  weather — such 
was  Royal  Ascot.  It  woula  have  been  a  grand  sight  if  the 
son  had  shone,  and  Favonian  breezes  had  swept  over  the 
broad  expanse  in  lieu  of  those  that  did.  But  though  royalty 
and  beauty  graced  the  scene,  we  all  wanted  the  sun,  and 
even  the  gay  toilettes — and  they  were  very  gay — could  not 

Sht  us  np.     Still  it  was  Ascot,  which  means  so  much,  and 
ich,  like  Goodwood,  has  mangold  attractions  for  not  only 
the  lover  of  gport,  but  the  lover  of  pleasure.    A  festival 
time  for  all ;  and  though  Ascot  has  its  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  access  and  accommodation,  we  put  up  oheerfnlly 
with  them  for  the  s^e  of  the  end — that  end  being  either  a 
private  box,  a  seat  on  a  drag,  a  well-arranged  party  of  six 
m  one  carriage,  a  cottage  m-nee  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
whatever  or  wherever  our  tastes  and  inclinations  lead  us. 
I  never  remember  a  more  brilliant  Ascot  in  the  way  of 
company,  despite  the  weather ;  and  as  for  the  racing,  the  two 
first  days'  was  indeed  sport  fit  for  kings.     It  began  with  a 
large  field  for  the  Trial  Stakes  and  a  fine  finish  between 
Sir  Hugo  and  Prince  Henry  for  the  Trial  Stakes,  and  there 
was  not  a  plater  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  events,  as  far 
as  I  remember.  The  Gold  Vase  introduced  us  to  Christopher 
Sly,  who  had  be^  long  supposed  to  be  the  coming  handicap 
horse  of  the  Middleham  stable,  but  here  discarded  because 
the  clever  people  would  have  it  that  the  Northumberland 
Plate  was  his  joumev.    However,  they  were  disgusted  by 
seeing  him  make  all  the  running,  and  win  in  something  very 
like  a  canter.    A  very  good-looking  colt  indeed  is  this  son 
of  Le  Marshal,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  Northumberland 
Plate  was  at  his  mercy,  as  he  would  not  have  to  carry  a 
penalty,  the  Queen's  Vase  being  exempted.    I  may  say  here, 
however,  that  there  was  a  gooadeal  ot  donbt  on  the  racing 
law  of  this  case — many  people  maintaining  that  he  was 
bound  to  be  penalised ;  and  before  the  race  for  the  North- 
umberland   Lord   Zetland  protested    against  his   running 
unless  he  did  carry  extra  weight.     There  would  have  been 
a  tremendous  row  and  discussion  if  he  had  won,  and  there- 
fore it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  he  was  knocked  oS  his  legs 
in  the  race.    But  to  resume.    The  great  race  of  the  first  day 
at  Ascot  is  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  which,  as  well  as 
somewhat  resembling  the  Derby  in  money  value,  was  to  be 
a  sort  of  second  Derby  in  other  ways,  and  the  battle  was  to 
be  fought  over  again,  with  the  addition  of  Hannah  to  the 
combatants.    Bothwdl,  Digby  Grand,  King  of  the  Forest, 
Noblesse,  Bipponden,  were  to  meet  the  Oaks  winner ;  and 
the  only  absentee  of  note  was  Albert  Victor,  whom  Mr  Cart- 
wright,  rather  in  dread  of  the  hard  g^und  it  was  supposed, 
Btmck  out  in  the  forenoon.    Of  course  it  would  have  been  a 
most  exciting  thing,  the  meeting  of  the  two  dead-heaters, 
but  Mr  Cartwright  was  wise  not  to  run  any  risk.    Still  the 
isBue  was  an  interesting  one,  and  the  question  whether  the 
penalised  horses;  Bothwell,  The  King,  and  Hannah,  could 
give  their  weight  away  up  the  severe  hill,  peculiarly  so 
to  all  true  lovers  of  racing.     It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  they  could  not,   though  in  the  teeth  of  this,  and 
also  of  her  91b.  penalty,  Hannah  was  made  the  favourite. 
It  was  her.  remarkably  easy  win   in  the   Oaks  that  raised 
her  to   this    position,  and   then    the  Baron's  form   was 
worth   following;  so  the  public  went   for  Hannah,   and 
rather  gave  up   their  former  idol.  King  of  the  Forest. 
Cleveland,  who  with  Bipponden  had  all  the  allowances,  was 
a  good  deal  fancied  from  a  trial  he  had  had  with  Haw- 
thomden  and  Revoke ;    and,  of  course,  as  Mr.   Savile's 
horse  ran  so  well  in  the  Derby,  there  were  plenty  of  people 
found  to  take  5  to  1  about  him.    Nothing  could  look  better 
than  the  &vourite  did,  and  the  same  might  have  been  said 
of  Cleveland  and  King  of  the  Forest,  though  the  latter  did 
run  in  bandages,  and  on  that  account  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  hostility,  though  he  went  over  the  hard  ground 
PajmIIL' Voi,.n. 


with  great  freedom.  Fordham  followed  his  Derby  tactics  with 
Digby  Grand,  and  took  him  to  .he  front  directly  the  flag 
fell,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  Cleveland,  the  pair  making 
the  pace  very  good  up  to  the  bnck  kilns,  where  it  slackened 
a  little,  and  Hannah  and  Bipponden,  who  had  been  in  the 
rear,  drew  up  to  the  leaders.  Digby  and  Cleveland,  how- 
ever, kept  their  places  until  coming  into  the  straight,  where 
they  cried  enough,  and  the  yellow  jacket  of  the  King  began 
to  show  in  front,  with  Bipponden  and  Hannah  close  at  his 
quarters.  All  three  were  going  splendidly,  so  as  to  inspire 
wieir  backers  with  great  hopes ;  but  when  they  got  to  the 
distance  it  was  easy  to  see  what  the  issue  would  be,  for 
Bipponden  and  Hannah  were  in  difficulties,  and  Mr.  Merry's 
coft  was  pulling  double,  while  some  ot  the  others,  including 
the  Two  Thousand  winner,  were  in  the  hunt.  The  King 
won  very  easily — a  brilliant  performance,  that  has  not,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember,  been  equalled;  and  very  good  was 
Hannah  also  in  getting  third,  under  her  91b  penalty.  Of 
course  they  back^  "^^S  *'^  ^^  Forest  for  the  Leger  after 
this  sace,  and  it  looks  lue  a  match  between  him  and  the 
Baron's  mare.  The  latter  will  meet  the  King  on  41b  better 
terms  than  she  did  here,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 'gave 
her  more  than  a  41b  beating.  The  Ascot  Stakes  was  a 
much  more  brilliant  affair  than  last  year,  when  there  were 
only  four  or  five  runners;  now  there  were  sixteen,  and 
they  took  2  to  1  about  Bosicmcian,  who  had  9st  on  him, 
and  was  giving  lots  of  weight  away  to  some  of  the  three- 
year-olds.  From  the  way  he  came  through  his  horses  in 
the  Chester  Cup,  when  Wells  called  upon  him  after  lying 
so  much  out  of  his  ground,  it  was  clear  he  must  have  a 
great  chance  here,— but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  him  win  in 
the  easy  way  he  did,  especially  as  he  looked  in  difficulties 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  home.  But  Wells 
nursed  him,  and  then  brought  him  to  the  front  half-way  up 
the  hill,  Bosicrucian  answering  most  gamely,  and  winning 
eventually  by  half-a-dozen  lengths  from  Palmerston,  whom 
he  settled  very  effectually.  The  Queen's  Stand  Plate  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  races  of  the  afternoon ;  for  Chopette, 
who  ran  Vulcan,  Cymbal,  and  Countryman  so  closely  in 
the  Boas  Stakes  at  Newmarket,  met  them  here  again,  but 
on  so  much  more  favourable  terms  for  her,  that  she  won  in 
a  canter  by  three  lengths.  Good  horse  as  Vulcan  is,  he 
could  not  give  a  speedy  two-year-old  over  three  stone,  and 
Chopette  added  another  to  the  list  of  two-yeai^olds  who 
have  won  this  prize.  Wednesday  at  Ascot  is  a  very  enjoy- 
able day,  because  there  is  not  such  a  crowd,  and  the  racing 
is  first-rate,  the  Hunt  Cup  being  the  chief  attraction. 
There  is  really,  though,  very  little  in  this  race  in  a  general 
way.  It  leads  to  nothing,  and  some  tnrbed-loose  horse, 
who  has  been  in  reserve  tor  it  for  some  time,  carries  it  off. 
■Such  was  the  case  this  year,  and  Woodyeates  repeated  its 
triumph  of  the  year  previously — ^when  Judge,  with  Sst.  61b 
was  the  winner — by  pulling  out  Valuer,  better  known  as 
the  Vallation  gelding,  who,  also  with  the  ridiculous  impost 
for  a  six-year-old  of  6st  6lb,  won  pretty  much  as  he  lixed. 
To  score  a  maiden  win  at  that  time  of  life  is  nothing  much 
to  boast  of,  and  the  question  was,  how  could  he  lose? 
There  were  good  horses  in  the  race,  such  as  Jack  Spigot, 
Normanby,  Verdure,  Shannon,  P&t^,  The  Knight,  Ac. ;  out 
good  horses  could  have  no  chance  with  such  a  turned-loose 
one  as  Valuer,  who  at  last  reaped  the  reward  which  comes 
to  everyone— horses  as  well  as  men — who  have  the  patience 
to  wait.  Wednesday  was  memorable  too  for  the  defeat  of 
King  of  the  Forest  by  Sterling  in  the  Thirteenth  Biennial 
over  the  Old  Mile,  with  odds  on  the  King,  who  had  to  make 
his  own  running,  which,  against  such  a  speedy  horse  as 
Sterling,  and  over  that  distance,  was  a  manifest  disadvan- 
tage. A  mile  is  not  the  Bang's  distance,  and  it  probably  is 
Sterling's ;  but,  though  I  do  not  assert  that,  we  all  know  the 
King  is  a  stayer,  which  we  do  not  yet  know  Sterling  is, 
though  probably  one  of  the  fastest  horses  in  England  over  a 
short  distance.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Sterling  was 
disappointed  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  and  now,  after 
his  Biennial  win,  there  was  apparently  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion.   But,  as  a  rule,  I  always  find  it  be«t  to  pay  little  or  no 
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attention  to  "  disappointments."  No  doubt  they  sometimes 
occur,  and  interfere  with  a  horse's  running,  but  very  rarely 
with  the  result.  That  the  best  horse,  as  a  rule,  wins,  is  a  pretty 
safe  assertion,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  about  Kmg  of  the  Forest 
in  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Cup  Day  was  like  all  other 
Cap  Days,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  There  might  be 
more  people  or  less,  but  the  surroundings  were  the  same  that 
we  have  remembered  for  many  years.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  unpromising,  by  the  way,  than  the  accessories 
on  the  ThuTsda.^.  The  weather  was  as  miserable  as  it  could 
well  be.  Nothing  but  Ascot  Cap  Day  coald  have  drawn  all 
the  people  firom  their  homes  and  firesides  on  such  a  day — 
not  one  on  which  a  seat  on  a  dusty  lawn,  or  eating  pigeon- 
pie  on  the  top  of  a  drag  in  the  fiice  of  an  east  wind,  would 
have  been  considered  happiness.  But  we  did  all  this — sat 
on  the  bench,  lunched  on  the  drag,  taking  our  lobster  salad 
with  dust  ad  Ubituvi,  and  not  wanting  W'enham  for  our 
champagne.  Of  course  the  Cup  was  the  race,  and  Mortemer 
the  horse  that  we  all  came  to  see  win  it.  The  New  Stakes 
showed  us  nothing  very  particular ;  for  Helmet,  the  winner, 
is  not  in  the  front  rank,  and  the  Biennials  were  gifts  for 
■Nonfeham  and  Fisherman.  There  was  a  better  field  for  it 
than  was  expected,  Musket  and  King  of  the  Forest  being  the 
principal  absentees.  Bothwell  was  there  to  try  conclusions 
with  the  great  horse,  and  it  was  said  that  Tom  Dawson  was 
very  sanguine;  but  then  that  stable  always  is,  and  how 
Bothwell  was  to  improve  on  his  Derby  raoning  we  did 
not  see.  He  did  improve  on  it,  however,  more  than  we 
expected ;  but  then  the  race  was  run  to  suit  him.  Nothing 
could  look  more  splendid  than  Mortemler  did  as  he  emerged 
from  the  Paddock,  and  he  had  that  grand  air  about  him 
which  horses  possess  as  well  as  men,  and  there  was  no  match- 
ing him.  The  yoangpst  mgetme  in  the  Boyal  inclosure 
(they  are  terribly  knowing,  the  ingenues  now  a  days),  would 
have  pointed  him  out  at  once  as  he  walked  down  the  conrse, 
and  he  dwarfed  everything  near  him.  Verdure  and  Agility 
looked  the  best  next  to  him,  and  there  was  some  money  went 
on  the  latter,  who  never  was  better,  and  had  been  especially 
reserved  for  the  race,  while  Mr.  Lombard  said  he  only  feared 
Verdure.  Siderolite  made  the  running,  and  continued  in 
front  with  little  change  in  the  position  of  those  behind  him 
until  rounding  the  tarn  into  the  straight,  where  Mortemer 


drew  up  on  the  outside,  and,  Siderolite  dropping  back,  the 
former  came  on  with  Bothwell,  who  looked  something  like 
winning  until  he  gave  way  at  the  stand,  and  Fordham 
giving  the  fevoorite  his  head,  he  went  in  the  easiest  of 
winners  by  a  couple  of  lengths ;  Verdure  partly  justifying 
Mr.  Lombard's  fears  by  being  second — and,  as  he  bought  her 
after  the  race,  his  opinion  of  her  is  no  doubt  high.  And  so 
French-bred  horses  were  first  and  second  in  the  great  Cup 
races  of  the  year — a  pregnant  fact,  and  one  that  ought  to 
make  us  all  reflect,  breeders  especially.  Admiral  Boub  says 
we  have  plenty  of  stayers  and  staying  blood ;  but  where  are 
they,  and  where  is  the  blood  P 

Space  warns  me  that  I  can  only  glance  at  Goodwood, 
where  the  Cup  race  has  resulted  in  a  most  unexpected  Jicueo, 
and  Mortemer  and  Favonius  have  both  been  beatoi  by 
Shannon !  That  this  is  true  running  no  one  for  a  moment 
supposes.  Mortemer,  it  transpired,  hit  his  leg  two  days  pre- 
viously, and  the  secret  was  well  kept.  I  believe  neither 
Tom  Jennings  nor  Mr.  Lombard  expected  him  to  win  on  the 
morning  of  we  race.  Though  Dutch  Skater  was  stai-ted,  his 
orders  were,  not  to  make  the  running,  but  to  wait  on  the 
favourite  and  be  at  hand  to  do  the  best  he  could  in  case  the 
former  failed.  Fordham  made  thg  running  with  Mortemer 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  and  Chaloner,  who  was  on  Favonins, 
appeared  to  be  tearful  of  taking  a  liberty  with  him,  having 
so  much  the  worst  of  the  weights.  When  Shannon  came  to 
the  front  on  entering  the  rails,  and  the  pace  mended,  it  was 
too  late.  Both  the  cracks  were  in  difficulties  as  they  came 
up  the  straight,  and  thoagh  Chaloner  rode  Favouius  veiy 
hard,  he  was  beaten  by  half  a  length,  while  Mortemer  was  s 
neck  behind  the  Derby  winner.  Such  a  result  was  over- 
whelming, and  the  sum  of  moRey  lost  and  won  on  the  race 
was  for  these  days  immense.  If  Mortemer  had  been  able 
to  force  the  running  at  a  good  pace,  as  he  did  at  Ascot,  I 
believe  sincerely  be  would  have  won,  and  how  Favonius,  as  it 
was,  was  defeated  by  Shannon,  I  confess  I  cannot  teH 
They  may  meet  in  the  Doncaster  Cup  and  solve  the  point, 
but  that  a  daughter  of  the  non-staying  Lambton  should 
carry  off  the  Goodwood  Cup  from  a  Derby  winner  and  "  the 
best  horse  in  England,"  does  seem  inexplicable. 

Goodwood  was  a  most  disastrous  meeting  to  backers,  but 
this  was  the  crowning  of  the  cap  of  misfortnne. 


CRICKET. 


THE  MABYLEBONE  SEASON. 

The  long  and  diversifled  programme  issued  by  the  Mary- 
lebone  Club  in  the  spring,  and  from  time  to  time  amended 
and  enlarged,  has  now  reached  the  end  of  its  tether.  Full 
thirty  matches  have  been  played  at  Lord's  since  the  8th  of 
May,  and  more  than  a  third  of  this  number  may  be  added 
as  played  elsewhere.  For  two  months  of  the  season  the 
elements  appeared  to  frown  upon  cricket,  and  the  game  was 
in  conseqaence  pursued  very  often  under  circumstances  by 
no  means  &voa»ble  to  the  contenders,  nor  agreeable  to  the 
lookers  on.    Matters  mended  by  the  beginning  of  Jane,  bat 


in  the  two  succeeding  days  there  was  a  variation  of  nearly 
15deg.  Frost,  snow,  and  hail-storms  were  frequent  up  to 
the  13th,  when  a  violent  thunderstorm  caused  the  tempera- 
ture to  rise.  On  Midsummer-day  a  polar  wind  blew,  and 
the  mean  temperature  was  7deg.  below  the  average.  July, 
too,  was  as  capricious  and  unseasonable  as  the  two  fore- 
going cricket  months.  This  short  statement  will  elucidate 
to  some  extent  the  cause  of  so  many  drawn  matches,  not 
merely  in  the  Marylobone  list,  but  in  those  played  "  all  over 
the  country."  Despite  other  drawbacks  to  successful  cricket, 
several  extraordinary  scores  have  been  effected,  and  the 
changes  incident  to  the  game  have  neither  been  few  nor 
unimportant. 
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Hay  8,  at  Lord's M.O.C.  and  Qroand  v.  Fifteen  Amatenn  and 

ProferaionaU  who  had  not  played  at  Lord's  previously.  Two  days. 
T1i«  Fiftew  wored  187  and  125— total,  262.  M.0.0.  95  and  138— 
total,  228.    The  Fifteen  won  by  84  runs. 

May  11,  at  Lord's. — M.C.C.  v.  Aldershot  Division.  Two  days- 
Harylebone,  112  and  99— total,  211.  Aldershot,  98  and  90— total, 
188.     Marylebone  won  by  28  runs. 

Hay  16,  at  Lord's. — H.C.O.  and  Qroand  v.  Oonnty  of  Snrrey. 
Two  days.  Marylebone,  828.  Snrrey,  128  and  172— total,  300.  Mr 
W.  Q.  Grace,  who  oommenced  the  Marylebone  innings,  scored  181, 
and  to  this  great  performance  most  be  attributed  the  signal  defeat 
of  an  innings  and  23  runs  sustained  by  Surrey. 

May  18,  at  Oambridge. — M.G.O.  and  Qround  v.  the  tJniTersity  of 
Cambridge.  Two  day*.  Marylebone,  166  and  167— total,  818. 
Oambridge,  86  and  128 — ^total,  2U.    Marylebone  won  by  99  runs. 

May  18,  at  Lord's. — Royal  Artillery  v.  Household  Brigade.  Two 
days.  Royal  Artillery,  217.  Household  Brigade,  78  and  104— total, 
182.     Royal  Artillery  won  by  an  innings  and  85  runs. 

May  22,  at  Lord's.— M.G.O.  and  Ground  v.  Yorkshire.  Two  days. 
Mairlebone,  116  and  173— total,  289.  Yorkshire,  100  and  184— 
total,  284.  In  this  match  Mr  W.  O.  Grace  scored  121  for  Maryle- 
hone,  and  was  the  main  agent  in  winning  the  match.  The  weather 
proved  very  cold  for  such  an  advanced  period  of  the  spring. 

Hay  22,  at  Rngby. — M.G.O.  and  Ground  v.  Rugby  School  (twelve 
aside).  Two  days  Marylebone,  185  and  20— totiO,  206.  Rugby, 
100  and  108 — total,  203.     Marylebone  won  by  eleven  wickets. 

May  25,  at  Lord's. — M.G.O.  v.  Royal  Milituy  Academy,  Woolwich. 
Two  days.  Marylebone,  143  and  92— total,  286.  Woolwich,  77 
and  159  C*even  wickets) — total,  236.  Woolwich  won  by  three 
wickets. 

Hay  25,  at  Oxford. — H.0.0.  and  Ground  v.  University  of  Ozfqrd. 
Two  days.  Marylebone,  53  and  289— total,  292.  Oxford,  179  and 
80  (one  wicket) — total,  209.  Drawn.  The  Hon.  G.  Harris  scored 
107  for  Marylebone,  in  doing  which  he  twioe  bit  the  ball  out  of  the 
Magdalen  ground. 

May  29,  at  Lord's.— North  v.  South.  Two  days.  South,  828. 
North,  166  and  183— total,  299.  Mr  W.  O.  Grace,  who  played  for 
the  South  and  began  its  innings,  scored  178.  The  match  was  pro- 
moted to  benefit  the  "Marylebone  Professional  Fund,"  and,  as  it 
happened  on  Wbit-Monday,  a  large  number  of  persons  was  present 
on  Ixjth  days. 

May  29,  at  Marlborough. — M.0.0.  and  Ground  v.  Marlborough 
Oollege.  Two  days.  The  Oollege  scored  227  and  198-  total,  420. 
Marylebone,  285;  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr  Bell  claimed  118. 
Drawn. 

Hay  81,  at  Oheltenham.— H.O.C.  and  Ground  v.  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege.   Particulars  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.    Drawn. 

June  1,  at  Lord's.— M  C.O.  v.  Royal  Engineers.  Two  days.  Royal 
Engineers,  148  and  233— total,  381.  Marylebone,  208  and  107  (two 
wickets)— total,  315.  Drawn.  The  long  list  of  ■■  extras,"  viz.  101, 
is  a  sorry  compliment  to  the  fielding  on  both  sides. 

June  3,  at  Harrow. — M.C.O.  and  Ground  v.  Harrow  School.  One 
day.  Harrow,  91  and  131  (seven  wickets) — total,  222.  Marylebone, 
101.    Drawn. 

June  8,  at  Lord's. — ^M.O.O.  and  Ground  v.  Gloucestershire.  Two 
days.  Marylebone.  113  and  90— total,  203.  Gloucestershire,  118 
and  92  (five  wickets)— total,  206.  Although  there  was  a  "tie"  in 
the  first  innings,  Marylebone  were  ultimately  defeated  by  five 
wieketa.    Four  brothers  of  the  Grace  family  played  in  the  match. 

June  8,  at  Lord's. — M.G.O.  and  Ground  v.  Oivil  Service  (twelve 
aside).  Two  days.  Marylebone,  117 and  145 — total, 262.  Service, 
101  and  80— total,  181.     Marylebone  won  by  81  runs. 

June  12,  at  Lord's M.G.O.  and  Ground  V.Middlesex.   Three  days. 

Marylebone,  388  and  92— total,  430.  Middlesex,  485.  This  was  the 
most  remarkable  match  of  the  season  at  Lord's,  especially  on  account 
of  the  runs  obtained.  Mr.  Hadow  alone  scored  217  on  the  Middle- 
sex aide,  and  gave  but  one  fair  chance. 

June  18,  at  Winchester.- M.G.O.  and  Qround  r.  the  College. 
One  day.  Marylebone  completed  an  innings  for  108.  Rain  then 
set  in  and  further  play  was  not  proceeded  witL 

Jnne  15,  at  Lord's.— M.C.G.  v.  Royal  Artillery.  Two  days.  Maiy- 
lebone,  119  and  77— total,  196.  Royal  Artillery,  152  and  45  (one 
wicket) — total,  197.  As  Marylebone  were  not  provided  with  any 
of  their  professional  bowlers,  they  suffered  a  signal  defeat,  viz.,  that 
of  nine  wickets. 

Jtme  17,  at  Eton. — M.O.O,  and  Ground  t>.  Eton  College  (twelve 
a  side).  One  day.  Eton  completed  an  innings  for  87  runs.  Rain 
prevented  farther  play. 


June  19,  nt  Lord's. — M.O.O.  and  Gy^und  v.  University  of  Oam- 
bridge (retnm).  Three  days.  Marylebone,  107  and  99 — total,  206. 
Oambridge,  91  and  45 — total,  186.  In  order  to  account  for  the  pro- 
longation of  this  match,  it  should  be  stated  that  one  of  the  heaviest 
thunderstorms  for  many  yean  past  occurred  on  the  day  in  question. 
A  large  portion  of  Lord's  ground  was  for  a  long  time  under  water, 
and,  in  fact,  the  match  was  carried  on  to  completion  qfider  very  un- 
favourable oircumstances.    Marylebone  won  by  70  runs. 

June  22,  at  Lord's. — M.Cf.G.  and  Ground  v.  University  of 
Oxford.  Two  days.  Oxford,  112  and  159  (seven  wiokets)— total, 
271.    Marylebone,  76.    Drawn. 

June  26,  at  Lord's Oxford  v.  Oambridge.    Two  days.    Oxford, 

170  and  25  (two  wicket«) —total,  195.     Oambridge,  65  and  129— 
total,  194.    Oxford  won  by  eight  wickets. 

Jnne  28,  at  Lord's. — ^Rugby  v.  Marlborough.  Two  days.  Marl- 
borough. 103  and  167— total,  260.  Rugby,  114  and  78— total,  192. 
The  Rugbeians  were  defeated  by  68  runs. 

June  80,  at  Lord's,  M.O.O.  and  Ground  v.  Oheltenham  Oollege 
(twelve  aside).  Two  days.  Oheltenham,  108  and  126— total,  233. 
Marylebone,  149  and  85  (two  wickets) — total,  234.  By  a  blander  on 
the  part  of  the  scorers,  thesttmips  were  drawn  when  four  nms  were 
wanting  to  win. 

July  3,  at  Lord's. — Gentlemen  o.  Players.  Three  days.  Gentle- 
men, 208  and  146 — total,  354.  Players,  180.  In  consequence  of 
very  heavy  rain  falls,  the  Players  did  not  go  in  a  second  time,  and 
the  match  was  declared  "  drawn." 

Jiily  10,  at  Lord's. —Married  v.Sin^^e.  Three  days.  Single,  810. 
Married,  159  and  78 — Total,  237.  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  commenced  the 
"sin^e  "  innings,  scored  189  runs,  and  brought  out  his  bat.  The 
match  was  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  Willsher,  but,  from  the  state 
of  the  weather,  it  is  feared  that  the  intended  benefit  scarcely  realised 
expenses  incurred. 

July  13,  at  Lord's. — I  Zingari  v.  Iiords  and  Commons.  One  day. 
The  legislators  were  two-and-twenty  strong,  and  they  totalled  158 
runs.     X  Zingari  scored  169  for  four  wickets. 

July  14,  at  Lord's.- Eton  v.  Harrow.  Two  days.  Eton,  808. 
Harrow,  183  and  98 — total,  231.  Eton  won  by  an  innings  and  77  runs. 
This  great  defeat  is  attributable  to  the  superior  strength  of  Eton  in 
almost  every  department 

July  17,  at  Lord's.— M.0.0.  and  Ground  v.  County  of  Kent  Two 
days.  Marylebone,  188.  Kent,  77  and  97— total,  174.  This  was  a 
revived  match,  in  which  Kent  displayed  little  of  its  former  great- 
ness ;  hence  Marylebone  won  by  an  innings  and  9  nms. 

July  19,  at  Lord's. — Westminster  v.  Oharterhouse.  One  day. 
Westminster,  168  and  204— total,  367.  Oharterhouse,  141.  These 
608  runs  were  scored  in  seven  hours. 

July  20,  at  Lord's. — I  Zingari  v.  Household  Brigade.  One  day. 
Brigade,  242.    I  Zingari,  206  for  eight  wickets.    Drawn. 

July  20,  at  the  Oval. — M.G.C.  and  Ground  v.  Gounty  of  Surrey. 
Three  days.  Snrrey,  352  and  111  (with  one  wicket  to  fall) — total, 
463.  Marylebone,  245  and  217— total,  462.  This  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  exciting  matches  of  the  season.  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace 
scored  146  in  the  first  innings  of  Marylebone,  and  the  winning  hit 
by  Sumy  was  made  within  four  minutes  of  time  for  drawing  stumps 
finally. 

July  22,  at  Vincent-square. — H.0.0.  and  Qroand  v.  Westminster 
School  (twelve  a  side).    One  day.    Harylebone,  140.    School,  158  , 
(mx  wieketa).    Drawn. 

July  24,  at  Lord's.— H.O.O.  and  Ground  v.  Gounty  of  Snssex. 
Two  days.  Sussex,  130  and  102— total,  232.  Marylebone,  201 
and  32  (two  wickets) — total,  233.  This  was  a  revived  match, 
and  had  not  been  played  for  five  years.  Marylebone  won  by  eight 
wiokets. 

July  27,  at  Lord's.— M.O.O.  and  Qronnd  v.  Rugby  School 
Two  days.  Marylebone,  208  and  134  (eight  wickets)— total,  342. 
Rugby,  108  aud  232 — total,  340.  Remarkably  well  contested,  especi- 
ally on  the  second  day.     Marylebone  won  by  two  wickets. 

July  31,  at  Lord's. — M.O.O.  and  Ground  v.  Gounty  of  Huntingdon. 
Two  days.  Hunts,  58  and  139— total,  197.  Marylebone,  247,  towards 
which  Ueame  contributed  108.  Marylebone  won  by  an  innings  and 
50  runs. 

August  2,  at  Lord's.  -  H.C.O.  and  Ground  v.  Charterhouse.  One 
day.  Marylebone  scored  294,  of  which  West,  one  of  the  "  Ground," 
claimed  105  and  not  out  Oharterhouse,  86  and  101  (eight  wickets) 
—total,  187.    Drawn. 

August  3,  at  Lord's. — M.G.O.  and  Ground  v.  Metropolitan  Police. 
One  day.  Metropolitan  PoUoe,  116  and  112— total,  228.  Maryle- 
bone,  87  and  9  (without  loss  of  wicket).    Drawn. 
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THE  FIELD  QTJABTEELT 


GAfiOEING. 


THE  SEASON  OF  1871. 
By  "RINGLEADER." 

Since  the  year  1865  canoeing  has  been  steadily  advancing 
from  the  obscurity  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  now,  in  the 
sixth  season  since  its  revival,  the  amusement  occupies  a 
position  in  the  van  of  English  sports.  Nor  is  the  popularity 
acquired  by  this  recreation  at  all  surprising  to  those  who 
examine  its  claims  to  public  attention.  The  canoeist,  we  are 
assured,  finds  in  his  little  vessel  a  happy  combination  of  the 
sailing  boat  and  the  craft  propelled  by  manual  exertion.  In 
paddhng  he  has  an  exercise  which  is  m  many  respects  supe- 
rior to  that  afforded  by  rowing,  while  his  canoe,  if  she  be 
properly  constructed,  affords  him  abundant  excitement  in 
sailing.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  canoe- 
men  are  constantly  bearing  testimony  to  the  healthful 
excitement  and  thorough  enjoyment  which  may  be  extracted 
from  canoe  cruising.  The  remarkable  growth  of  canoeing 
may  be  to  some  extent  attributable  to  the  evidence  afforded 
by  certain  well  known  cruisers ;  but  the  pastime  mainly 
owes  the  position  it  now  occupies  to  the  fact  that  canoes  are 
known  to  be  available  for  cruises  over  any  waters,  and  are 
equally  at  home  upon  the  quiet  lengths  of  river  above 
Boulter's  lock,  or  on  the  wider  stretches  eastward  of  Graves- 
end  Beach.  But,  to  whatever  causes  the  success  of  canoeing 
is  due,  it  has  so  thriven  that  year  by  year  hundreds  of  con- 
verts participate  in  a  pre-eminently  manly  pastime;  and 
canoes,  which  were,  comparatively  speaking,  rarities  before 
the  year  1866,  are  becoming  almost  as  common  as  rowing- 
boats.  This  amusement  has  opened  to  enthusiastic  boating 
men  a  widely-extended  sphere  of  operations,  while  to  the 
quiet  few  who  seek  our  nvers  for  the  simple  enjoyment  of 
being  afloat,  it  affords  a  recreation  altogether  unequalled. 
This  being  the  case,  a  trial  might  be  instituted  whereby  the 
relative  speed  attainable  by  rowing  boats  and  canoes  could 
be  ascertained.  It  is,  of  course,  not  deemed  possible  that 
a  paddler  can  acquire  the  pace  of  a  sculler — each  man  having 
the  best  vessel  of  its  class  obtainable;  but  we  are  assured 
that  the  difference  in  the  pace  attained  would  not  be  so 
great  as  is  generally  imagined. 

This,  the  sixth  season  of  canoeing  as  a  revived  art,  was 
opened  on  the  4th  of  March,  by  a  long  race  from  Teddington 
Lock  to  Putney,  for  a  prize  given  bj^  the  Canoe  Club.  For 
the  first  time  since  its  institution  this  contest  was  made  an 
open  race  in  which  any  gentleman  amateur  could  compete, 
but  only  one  outsider  started  against  Parrar  and  Mostyn,  two 
members  of  the  club  who  had  competed  in  two  previous  races 
over  the  same  course.  Mostyn  obtained  a  lead  soon  after 
the  start,  and,  increasing  it  steadily,  won  by  one  minute. 
Farrar  beat  Steams  easUy.  The  time  occupied  by  Mostyn 
in  completing  the  distance  was  one  hour  thirty-five  minutes, 
a  very  creditw)le  performance,  as  competitors  were  compelled 
to  use  oak-buUt  BK)b  Roys.  In  a  previous  race  over  the 
same  course,  in  "  Bingleaders,"  Mostyn  beat  Parrar  by  half 
a  length,  and  occupied  only  one  hour  twenty-five  minutes  in 
the journey. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  committee  of  the  Canoe  Club, 
recognising  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  canoes  by  measure- 
ment alone,  adopted  the  following  classification.  First 
class:  Any  canoe.  Second  class:  (Bingleader)  clincher 
built  of  any  material,  decked  with  wood ;  greatest  length 
not    more  than  18ft.,  greatest  beam  not  more  than  24in. 


Third  class :  (Rob  Roy)  clincher  built  of  any  material,  dedced 
with  wood;  length  not  more  than  15ft.,  greatest  beam  not 
less  than  26in.  Fourth  class :  (Bob  Roy)  clincher  built,  of 
oak  below  and  decked  with  wood;  dimensions  the  same  as 
in  the  third  class.  This  arrangement  is  admirable  in  all 
respects  except  that  it  does  not  limit  the  beam  of  canoes, 
ana  is  therefore  inapplicable  to  sailing  races. 

'  On  the  24th  and  25th  of  May,  the  Cambridge  Branch  of 
the  Canoe  Club  held  its  annual  regatta.  The  Wednesday's 
sport  commenced  with  a  half-mile  race,  which  was  won  by 
C.  J.  Bates,  of  Jesus,  who  beat  H.  A.  Hopwood  and  W.  H. 
Porster,  of  Trinity,  and  E.  H.  Cusack,  of  Christ's.  Time, 
4min.  2sec.  The  Strangers'  Quarter  Mile  BAoe  was  won  by 
J.  G.  DalgUsh,  of  Trinity,  in  2min.  7sec.  A  race  for  scratch 
fours  was  won  by  Messrs  Forster,  Cusack,  Bates,  and  Fisher. 

Upon  the  second  day  a  mile  race  tor  the  Champion  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  was  won  easily  by  C.  J.  Bates,  of  Jesus,  in 
8mm.  258ec.  A.  Mellor,  of  Trinity,  won  the  quarter-mile 
Maiden  Bace  in  2min.,  beating  R.  H.  Cusack  by  only  a  few 
inches.  W.  H.  Porster,  of  Trinity,  took  the  prize  for  the 
150yds.  race,  accomplishing  the  distance  in  37sec.  This 
event  concluded  the  races  on  the  Cam,  which  were  con- 
ducted, as  usual,  in  a  very  spirited  manner. 

On  Friday,  the  23rd  of  June,  there  was  a  race  of  three 
miles,  open  to  all  gentlemen  amateurs,  for  a  valuable  silver 
cup,  presented  by  a  lady.  The  course  fixed  upon  by  the 
committee  of  the  canoe  club  extended  over  the  well  known 
reaches  between  Ditton  Ferry  and  Teddington  Weir.  Only 
three  members  of  the  club — viz.,  Adair,  Parrar,  and  Baden- 
Powell — started.  Parrar  took  the  lead,  and  kept  it  to  the 
finish  in  spite  of  carrying  away  his  stretcher  twice  during 
the  race.    Adair  was  second. 

On  the  following  day  the  annual  regatta  of  the  Club  took 
place  upon  that  mile  of  the  Thames  which  extends  from  the 
white  pile  at  the  lower  end  of  Sunbury  Race  to  a  point  a 
short  distance  above  Hampton  Church.  The  gathering  was 
not  weU  attended,  and  its  numerical  weakness  gave  rise  to  a 
notion  that  canoeing  had  become  less  popular.  The  scant 
company  should,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  comparative 
inaccessibility  of  the  course,  and  perhaps,  also,  m  some 
measure  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  'The  programme 
was  sufficiently  varied,  and  comprised  two  sailing  races  as 
well  as  a  chase. 

The  first  event  decided  was  a  race  open  only  to  fourth 
class  (oak  Rob  Roy)  canoes.  Out  of  five  entries  there  were 
only  three  starters,  viz.,  Adair,  Farrar,  and  Mostyn  ;  but 
considerable  interest  attached  to  this  trial  from  the  fact  that 
Mostyn  and  Farrar  were  old  f  oeraen.  The  former  was,  how- 
ever, amiss  in  some  way,  and  Farrar  won  with  ease,  Adair 
being  second. 

The  special  sailing  race,  for  a  prize  given  by  2tfr.  Clayton, 
was  won  easily  by  W.  Baden-Powell,  in  his  new  Nautilus 
canoe.  This  was  the  first  time  a  race  to  windward  had  taken 
place  under  canvas  in  canoes,  and  the  winning  vessel,  which 
had  been  capitally  handled  during  the  race,  came  in  for  a 
great  amount  of  admiration. 

The  fast  race,  for  canoes  of  the  first  class,  was  won  easily 
by  EJiowles,  in  7min.  Usee.  His  time  over  the  old  course 
in  1870  was  7min.  30sec. 

Mostyn,  Baden-Powell,  and  Young  started  in  a  race  for 
Bingleaders.  Baden-Powell  won  easily,  and  Toung,  who 
was  unprepared  for  the  race,  never  had  a  chance. 
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After  a  race  for  novices  had  been  won  by  Trevennen,  a 
moTe  was  made  to  the  place  set  apart  for  the  chase.  Per- 
baps  this  contest,  which  is  peculiar  to  canoe  meetings,  and 
always  draws  a  crowd,  should  be  perpetuated.  Upon  this 
pioint,  however,  canoeists  differ.  The  chase  is  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  primitive  pig  hunt,  and  is  very  pro- 
bably used  as  a  kind  of  screaming  farce,  to  enliven  spectators 
Tvho  have  saddened  under  the  monotonous  repetition  of 
strikingly  similar  canoe  races.  The  chase  is  not,  however, 
popular  with  canoeists,  for  men  who  go  in  vigorously  to  pro- 
mote canoeing  and  improve  canoes,  as  a  rule  scoff  at  the 
peculiar  institution,  while  the  most  devoted  among  the  noble 
army  of  pot  hunters  fails  to  see  the  force  of  enduring  three 
or  four  duckings  that  other  people  may  indulge  m  five 
minutes'  laughter.  Still  the  chase  is  evidently  the  spice  of 
a  canoe  regatta  to  numbers  of  the  spectators,  and  such  being 
the  case,  we  proceed  to  enlighten  our  readers  as  to  the  con- 
ditions which  regulate  these  unique  exhibitions.  Firstly, 
then,  a  spot  is  selected  about  ten  yards  from  the  river-side, 
at  which  a  flag  is  placed.  Another  flag  is  planted  on  the 
opposite  shore  at  a  few  feet  from  the  water,  and  a  third  is 
fiixed  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  the  second,  but  say 
forty  or  fifty  yards  np  stream.  The  flags  thus  form  the 
three  points  of  a  triangle,  of  which  a  line  drawn  along  shore 
from  No.  2  to  No.  3  would  give  the  base.  The  canoes  of 
competitors  are  drawn  up  in  a  line  near  the  starting  post, 
•where  the  men  stand  by  their  respective  vessels  until  the 
signal  to  go  is  given.  That  is  followed  by  a  rush  of  canoeists  < 
down  thel)ank,  who  carry,  drag,  or  push  their  canoes,  which 
are  roughly  launched  and  boaroed  by  the  impetuous  chasers. 
"Various  degrees  of  sprightliness  are  manifested;  nearly 
every  man  receives  more  or  less  of  a  ducking,  and  the  pad- 
dlers,  in  a  state  of  the  dampest  discomfort,  proceed  as  best 
they  may  to  the  lower  Qag,  for  the  staff  of  wnich  there  is  of 
course  a  dead  set.  Rounding  is  an  opeTation  from  which 
haste  knocks  all  the  dignity.  There  is  a  scramble  near  the 
poet,  th]-ough  the  osiers  and  over  the  damp  ground,  a  col- 
lision between  the  men  or  their  boats ;  and  a  re-launching 
of  canoes,  into  which  the  unhappy  competitors  leap  or 
climb  from  the  river,  sit  down  rapidly  but  resignedly  in  six 
inches  of  water,  and  paddle  away  for  the  starting  post. 
This  they  round,  and  there  follows  a  repetition  of  tne  per- 
formance, varied  only  by  the  passing  of  the  third  instead 
of  the  second  flag.  To  widdle  across  a  river  and  back  twice 
Beems  to  be  no  very  dimcnlt  performance ;  it  is,  however, 
not  an  easy  task  when  the  canoes  are  half  foil  of  water  and 
the  paddlers  have  jolted  themselves  over  rough  banks  until 
partially  exhausted.  The  ch^e  at  the  regatta  of  1871, 
although  only  contested  by  two  men,  proved  an  exciting 
affair,  as  Kinnard,  the  wiimer,  beat  Baden-Powell  by  a  bare 
half  a  length.  The  loser  knocked  a  hole  in  his  canoe, 
and  both  men  seemed  somewhat  exhausted  and  uncomfort- 
able. 

After'the  chase  a  Consolation  Sailing  Race,  which  con- 
cluded the  regatta,  brought  a  fleet  of  six  to  the  start. 
Clayton,  with  an  immense  lug  sail  on  a  cedar  canoe  fairly 
ran  away  from  the  other  competitors,  and  at  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  winning-post  led  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Here,  however,  ms  ship  capsized,  and  left  the  leader 
in  the  river.  Sumner,  who  was  second  throughout  the 
race,  received  the  prize. 

While  the  foregoing  events  were  being  contested  on  the 
Thames,  the  recently  formed  Northern  Branch  of  the  Canoe 
Club  held  its  first  regatta  on  the  Mersey.  The  Chase  was 
won  by  Halsall  Segar.  A  jraddling  prize,  for  which  four  com- 
petitors started,  fdl  to  J.  Rawdon.  A  sailing  race  was  won 
by  T.  H.  Bartlett. 

On  Saturday,  July  8th,  the  Annual  Sailing  Race  of  the 
Canoe  Club  took  place  at  Erith,  under  conditions  differing 
totally  from  those  which  regulated  former  sailing  contests. 
It  was  determined  that  the  competing  canoes  should  start 
from  Erith,  round  a  barque  which  was  at  anchor  in  Long 
Beach,  a  little  below  Purfleet,  and  return  to  Erith,  a  distance 
out  and  home  again  of  about  seven  miles.  It  was  under- 
stood that  seven  gentlemen  would  contend  for  the  prize,  but  ° 


one  of  the  intending  competitors  lost,  in  the  passage  down 
from  London,  his  hatch  and  paddle,  while  a  second  aspirant 
for  sailing  honours  got  the  worst  of  a  collision  with  a 
steamer,  and  had  to  swim  ashore,  so  that  the  actual  starters 
were  only  five  !•  number.  At  the  time  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  race  there  was  half  a  gale  of  wind 
blowing  from  the  south-west,  in  spite  of  which  Baden-Powell, 
Huth,  Nash,  Nairn,  and  Young  got  into  something  like  a 
hue  and  were  dispatched  on  their  exciting  journey.  Baden- 
Powell,  with  a  reef  down,  at  once  commenced  to  lead,  and 
Young  almost  immediately  carried  away  his  main  tack,  an 
accident  which  quite  extinguished  his  chance  of  winning. 
The  canoes  fairly  flew  forwards  until  in  the  tide-way  the 
water  proved  too  lumpy  for  the  Rob  Roys — Nash  and 
Nairn  were  then  taken  on  board  the  accompanying  boat, 
where  they  were  presently  joined  by  Huth,  whose  canoe  had 
turned  turtle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  leeward  mark-vessel. 
Baden-Powell  only,  of  all  the  competitors,  succeeded  in  round- 
ing the  barque,  after  which  he  cleverly  beat  back  to  Erith  alone. 
We  have  dwelt  upon  this  race  at  length  because  it  is  remark- 
able that  out  of  seven  men  who  left  London,  one  was  run 
down  by  a  steamer,  one  lost  his  paddle  and  hatch,  two  were 
half  drowned  by  the  seas,  one  was  capsized  by  the  wind, 
and  only  one  succeeded  in  completing  half  the  prescribed 
course. 

Walton  Regatta  also  took  place  upon  this  day,  and  the 
open  canoe  race  there  was  won  by  Knowles,  of  the  Canoe 
Club,  who  beat  Pturar. 

At  many  of  the  Regattas  which  have  occurred  this  year, 
canoe  races  were  contested,  and  as  there  is  an  evident 
desire  on  the  part  of  numerous  enthusiastic  wielders  of  the 
paddle  to  reach  the  maximum  of  speed  attainable  in  a  canoe, 
we  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  race  for  single 
strake  canoes  at  Henley  Regatta.  The  time  occupied  by 
a  first-class  paddler  in  traversing  a  mile  over  the  Henley 
course,  would  probably  not  greatly  exceed  that  occupied  by 
some  of  the  scullers  in  covering  the  same  distance.  The  fact 
that  some  years  ago  an  absurd  canoe  chase  proved  aridiculous 
failure  at  the  great  amateur  meeting,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  operate  unfiivourably  upon  canoeing  generally,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  a  canoe  race  would  affora  at  least  as  much 
sport  as  does  an  average  sculler's  race. 

The  hundreds  of  canoeists  who  paddle  over  our  principal 
rivers  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  fact  that  canoe 
racing,  which  is,  to  most  of  them,  the  least  attractive  form 
of  canoeing,  has  so  rapidly  become  a  popular  amusement. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  from  the  increased  number  of 
paddlers  now  afloat,  some  man  wiU  come  to  the  fore  who 
may  hope  to  compete  with  the  Cambridge  flyers  in  light 
canoes  and  with  MTostyn  and  Parrar  in  the  heavier  craft. 

It  would  seem  that  canoeing  is  entering  upon  a  new  and 
more  interesting  stage  of  its  existence  For  our  own  part 
we  have  never  been  able  clearly  to  understand  why  men  who 
paddle  canoes  immense  distances,  through  terrific  rapids  and 
over  tremendous  waves,  prefer  to  accomplish  their  journeys 
accompanied  by  no  other  animated  being  than  a  Scotch 
terrier  or — as  was  the  case  of  a  celebrated  canoeist  from 
Cambridge — a  cockatoo.  In  glancing  at  the  autumn  cruising 
prospects,  it  pleases  us  to  find  paddlers  discovering  the  fact 
that,  if  a  lonely  cruiser  can  extract  pleasure  from  long  days 
of  solitary  saihng  and  paddling,  the  eiyoyment  of  a  canoe 
journey  may  be  vastly  mcreased  by  the  companionship  of 
at  least  one  human  being.  We  should  imagine  that  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  a  beautiful 
scene  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  knowledge  that  some 
friend  is  also  enjoying  the  view,  while  in  those  duU  moments 
which  must  come  to  a  canoeman  who,  clad  in  oilskins, 
paddles  through  storms,  the  thought  that  he  is  not  the  only 
uncomfortable  mortal  within  ten  square  miles  must  be  at 
least  cheering.  Canoe  cruises  have  been  spoken  of  as 
exceptionally  pleasant  trips,  and  we  note  with  satisfaction 
the  growing  partiality  which  is  manifested  by  canoemen  for 
these  healthful  wanderings.  But,  above  all,  we  are  pleased 
to  know  that,  although  lonely  journeys  are — by  reason  of  the 
spread  of  canoeing — on  the  increase,  cruises  in  company 
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beoome  more  frequent.  Already  the  Thames  from  Oxford 
downwards  has  been  paddled  over  by  parties  of  three,  four, 
and  six  canoemen ;  squaxlrous  of  Bob  Koys  and  Bingleaders 
have  traversed  our  prmoipal  rivers.  An  mterosting  account 
of -a  voyage  made  by  two  canoeists  in  Sweden  and  the  Baltic 
has  appeared ;  and  more  recently,  five  or  six  paddlers  have 


together  descended  the  liver  Wye.  As  all  those  men 
who  have  attempted  cruising  in  company  seem  to  prefer 
that  mode  of  trip-taking  to  the  solitary  syBtem,  we  are 
probably  not  very  far  wrong  in  considering  that'  the 
monopoly  so  long  maintained  By  the  logs  of  lone  sailors  in 
canoes  is  passing  away. 


SH00T1M6. 


GAME  FBOSFECTS  FOE  THE  SEASON. 

The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  are  very  contradictory;  speak- 
ing hopefully  of  a  promising  season  in  some  localities,  and  in  others 
of  a  far  less  than  average  prospect.  The  anticipations  from  the 
north  are  better  than  from  the  south,  notwithstanding  that  rain  and 
cold  in  the  nesting  time  have  been  general.  On  the  light  dry  lands, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  there  is  no  serions  lack  of  feathered  game ; 
but  on  cold  damp  soils,  even  where  a  good  breeding  stock  was 
left,  young  birds  are  scarce.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  low 
meadow  lands  in  the  south.  Floods  have  done  great  damage  in 
some  districts,  nests  having  been  swept  away  or  swamped  out  in 
great  numbers.  A  Herefordshire  gentleman  had  lost  300  out  of  600 
of  bis  pheasants,  and  the  remainder  were  in  a  weakly  state.  In 
Shropehiie  the  coveys  of  partridges  do  not,  in  several  instances, 
number  more  than  three  or  four  young  birds ;  in  Surrey  some 
coveys  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  have  been  seen  ;  and  in  parte 
of  Worcestershire  the  coveys  are  small;  Norfolk  and  Su£Folk  will 
give  an  average.  Hares  as  a  rule,  though  many  were  bred,  have 
sufFered  from  the  wet,  especially  on  the  reclaimed  lands  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Lincolnshire.  The  strength  and  good  feather  of  the  grouse 
in  Scotland  and  the  Yorkshire  moors  are  the  sabject  of  general 
observation,  and  those  who  gave  the  birds  a  rest  have  been  well 
rewarded.  Black  game  have  also  done  well.  The  reports  of  deer 
are  unnsually  favourable ;  they  are  in  good  condition  and  have 
plenty  of  food. 

The  "  gun  licence  "  has  been  so  frequently  made  a  cloak  for  the 
pursuit  of  game,  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent  this. 
The  vigilance  of  persons  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act 
cannot  be  depended  upon ;  and  whenever  private  persona  have  reason 
to  suspect  a  gun  is  being  carried — though  ostensibly  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Act — for  killing  game,  they  shonld  spare 
no  pains  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice.  The  weak  points  of  the 
system  are  now  so  well  known  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  illegal 
acta  will  take  every  advantage  of  them  during  the  coming  season. 


HEITBT'S  lUPSOTED  BSEECH  LOASDrG  MIUTABT  RIFLE. 

Hr  Henby's  improved  rifle,  in  commoD  with  those  of  Mr  Westley 
Richards  and  Hr  Soper — figures  and  descriptions  of  which  were  given 
at  page  298,  Part  4,  Vol.  L  of  the  Field  Quartebly  Magazine  akd 
Bevibw— appears  to  us  to  offer  all  the  advantages  of  the  Hartini- 
Henry  without  its  disadvantages.  It  should  be  meationed  that  when 
the  breech  block  is  depressed  for  loading,  as  in  Fig.  2,  there  is  a  clear 
view  through  the  barrel,  which  most  military  men  regard  as  of  great 
importance  to  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness  by  means  of  constant 


inspection.  An  ordinary  mainspring  and  a  hammer  of  coirosponding 
form  are  employed,  while  the  striker  is  short,  and,  though  oblique,  yat 
not  so  much  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  certainty  of  ignition.  Wa 
have  not  seen  this  rifle  fired,  so  that  we  do  not  offer  an  opinion  on 
its  merits  in  point  of  certainty  and  rapidity  in  the  extraotion  of  the 
cartridge,  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  oaae  of  tbe  two  other 
inventions  to  which  we  have  alluded ;  but,  as  far  aa  we  can  judge  from 
trying  it  with  a  "  dammy,"  it  appears  to  do  ite  work  in  this  partionlar 
ezseedingly  weU. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  Fig.  1  shows  the  rifle  dosed, 
tbe  letters  in  the  references  indicating  the  various  parts  or  "  members" 
aa  they  lie  when  in  that  condition.  Fig.  2  is  lettered  in  the  same  way, 
and  shows  the  rifle  open  for  loading,  with  the  hammer  at  full  oock. 
A  small  bolt,  which  is  not  shown,  prevents  any  accident ;  and  it  is  so 
arranged  that  the  action  of  the  lever  will  unbolt  it  equally  well  with 
the  thnmb. 


•Wt^ht  of  Oaue  aad  WildftavL— Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  F.Z.S., 
sends  the  following  table,  which  may  be  useful  to  sportsmen : — "  The 
accuracy  of  tbe  weight  in  each  case  may  be  relied  upon,  as  the  birds 
were  all  weighed  by  myself : 


Partridge .. 
Bed  -  legged 

ditto 

Pheasant  .. 
"Woodcock .. 

Snipe  

Jack  Suipo . 
Wild  Duck.. 
Teal 


1 

lb  oi 
0  16 

0  15J 
"    1 
\i 
4 

H 

8 
»i 


lb  OS  lb  o>  lb  OX  lb  OX   Ibox  lb  ox  ilb  ox  lb  ox  Ibos.lboft  Ibox  lb  oz 
014    014    013   014    0  16015}0  1S{014   0  12  0  ISO  13^0  14^ 


3    1 
2    S 


0  11 
0    4^ 
0    U 
■1  16 
010 


0  13 
0  3) 
0  IJ 
3  H 
Oil 


J[ 


8     10  {  11  I  M  lAver 


1  0 
3  1 
OIS 


13* 
2  0 
0  II 


1  0 

2  0 
0  13 
0  3) 
0  2 
2  14 
OlOjOlUlO    9|0 


0  3)  0  3i 
0  IjO  2 
»    2    2  16 


1  0 

2  12 
0  11 
0  6 
0  2 
2  10 

11 


1  e 
•■)  0 

0  12 

0  n 

0    2 


016  1  1 
S12  2  3 
0  12  ,0  10 
0  6  i0  6) 
0  HO  2 
2  11  l2  6  2  .'i 
0  10    0    9)0  12 


1  : 

2  4 
012 
0    S 

Oil 
2  II) 
0  10 


1  01    1 

2  hi  9 

0  14  011] 


0    2 

0  4 
2  0 
Oil 


0    41 
0    1| 

2  11 
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It  is  important  to  state  that  the  birds  were  not  picked,  but  taken  at 
random,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average 
weight  of  each  species.  The  partridges  were  old  and  young.  I  never 
weighed  a  oommon  partridge  over  llbi,  and  the  finest  redleg  I  ever  saw 
weighed  lib.  6oe.,  bat  this  I  consider  an  unusually  fine  bira.  The  six 
heaviest  pheasants  in  the  above  list  wereoocks;  the  rest  hens.  On  two 
occasions  I  remember  to  have  weighed  woodcocks  no  heavier  than  9os. 
and  9}oz.,  but  they  were  not  in  good  condition,  tbe  weather  at  the 
time  being  very  severe.  I  never  ahot  one  myself  which  weighed  more 
than  13oz.,  although  I  have  heard  of  cocks  weighing  as  much  as  ISoz. 
and  16oz.  These,  however,  must  have  been  unusually  fine  birds.  I 
should  consider  Vitiz.  as  about  the  average.  Snipe  vanr  remarkably  in 
weigiit.  I  have  killed  many  which  weighed  only  Sjoa.,  and  some 
which  pulled  down  the  scale  at  54oz.  I  am  speaking  now  of  common 
snipe.  With  these  birds  digestion  is  very  rapid,  and  I  think  the 
weight  will  depend  a  good  deal  whether  there  is  much  moisture  in  the 
system  at  the  time,  and  whether  the  bird  is  put  into  the  scale  imme- 
diately or  very  soon  after  it  is  killed.  All  the  wild  ducks  in  the  above 
list  were  mallards,  except  the  last.  The  females,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
pheasant,  are  always  lighter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  teal, 
although  the  difference  is  not  so  marked." 
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THE  FIELD   QUAETEELT 


ATHLETIC    SPORTS. 


A  TSIF  TO  IBELAin). 

By  H.  F.  W. 

Five  years  ago,  "  Athletic  Sports,"  as  a  distinctive  pastime, 
were  unknown  across  the  St.  George's  Channel,  the 
Dublin  University  "  Foot  Races,"  as  they  were  then  styled, 
being  the  only  affair  in  the  Emerald  Isle  which  in  any  way 
partook  of  sach  a  character.  In  those  days  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Club  was  not  formed,  and  the  beaatiful  North  of  Ireland 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Lagan  at  BeUast  had  hitherto 
Been  devoted  to  cricket  alone. 

About  the  year  1860  cricketing  visits  to  the  Emerald  Isle 
by  English  Elevens  became  frequent,  and  to  these  may 
probably  be  traced  the  first  introduction  of  English  athletes 
to  compete  in  Ireland.  In  the  spring  of  1868  Mr.  A.  J. 
Wilkinson,  the  well-known  Cambridge  University  cricketer 
and  runner,  was  ttie  first  Englishman  to  compete  at  an 
Irish  athletic  gathering,  and  that  by  the  chance  only,  as 
he  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  in  Dublin  at  the  time.  His 
venture,  however,  was  rewarded  with  success,  since  he 
carried  oft  both  the  open  races  at  the  University  reunion. 
After  this  a  few  competitors  came  over  to  the  Civil  Service 
meeting  that  year  and  the  following,  as  well  as  to  the  1869 
College  races.  In  1870  an  open  ■mue  was  introduced  at  the 
latter  meeting,  in  addition  to  the  two  usual  events ;  but  the 
liberality  of  the  committee  was  not  appreciated,  and,  oddly 
enough,  no  English  athletes  crossed  the  water  to  compete  in 
any  Irish  contests  this  year. 

Passing  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  we 
arrive  at  what  should  be  properly  the  heading  of  the  present 
article,  viz. :  the  mooting — we  can  scarcely  as  yet  say  the 
institution — of  an  "  Irish  Athletic  Week."  The  University 
being  the  leading  society,  they  naturally  were  allowed  to  take 
the  initiative ;  and,  after  choosing  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
June  7  and  8,  as  their  two  days,  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of 
the  Irish  Civil  Service  and  North  of  Ireland  Cricket  Club 
meetings  graciously  set  to  work  to  try  and  fix  their  dates  aa  . 
near  as  possible  to  the  above  days,  in  oraer  to  make  a  "  week  " 
for  the  benefit  of  intending  visitors.  Accordingly  the  Bel- 
fast society  chose  the  two  Mys  following  the  University  fix- 
ture, and  the  Civil  Service  Club  had  hoped  to  bring  off  then- 
meeting  on  the  previous  Saturday,  June'  3.  Owmg,  how- 
ever, to  several  of  their  most  influential  members  bemg  en- 
gaged on  country  work  till  the  middle  of  the  month,  a  post- 
ponement of  a  fortnight  was  inevitable,  and,  as  we  shall 
frequently  show,  extremely  unfortunate. 

Commencing  with  the  College  meeting,  the  committee, 
after  their  last  year's  experience,  reverted  to  their  old  bill  of 
fare  for  strangers,  and  announced  the  usual  "  hundred  "  and 
"  quarter  "  level  spins.  Right  glad,  too,  they  must  have 
been  that  they  did  so,  since  the  former  produced  one  of  the 
best  real  amateur  champion  races  that  has  ever  taken  plaoe. 
The  London  A.  C.  champion  crossed  the  previous  Sunday, 
whilst  the  Edinburgh  athlete  left  Glasgow  for  Dublin  md 
Belfast  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  unfortunately  caught 
a  bad  cold  during  the  sea  passage,  which  nearly  culminated 
in  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  considerably  militated 
against  his  being  in  his  nsual  form  on  the  day.  We  our- 
selves were  delayed  in  town  till  Tuesday  evening,  and,  after 
a  somewhat  wet  and  rough  passage  by  the  mail,  found  our- 
selves at  the  agreed-on  trysting  place,  viz.,  the  Anglesea 
Arms  Hotel  at  Kingstown — a  hotelerie  we  can  honestly 


recommend  to  all  athletes  visiting  Ireland — in  preference  to 
stopping  in  Dublin,  which  during  the  summer  months  is  ill 
suited  to  anyone  in  training,  the  atmosphere  being  hot  and 
oppressive,  in  addition  to  the  usual  noise  and  dust  insepara- 
ble from  all  large  cities.  On  the  other  hand  the  sea  air,  and 
capital  bathing  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  hotel  door, 
in  addition  to  the  beautiful  view  of  the  harbour,  all  aid  in 
restoring  intending  competitors  to  condition  after  a  nasty 
night  in  the  Channel  on  board  the  Ulster,  Leinster,  Con- 
naught,  or  Munster,  as  the  case  may  be. 

As  the  scene  of  action  in  the  College  Park  is  naturally 
strange  to  the  great  majority  of  English  athletes,  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  lovely  oasis  in  the  centre  of  a  city  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  Were  it  not  for  the  noise  caused  by  the 
traflSc,  one  might  imagine  the  course  to  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  country,  so  well  surrounded  is  it  with  woods  on  three 
sides  out  of  four,  whilst  on  the  other  the  handsome  Engi- 
neering School  buildings  make  a  pleasing  set-off  against  tne 
tall  and  stately  brick  pile  of  the  Kildare-street  Club,  "  over 
the  way  "  across  Nassau-street.  A  more  appropriate  and 
charming  locale  could  scarcely  be  chosen  for  an  athletio 
gathering,  since  the  many  thousand  spectators  can  sit  verit- 
ably svh  tegminefagi  in  the  pavilion  inclosure  at  the  Fellows' 
Garden  end,  and  on  the  reserved  seats  skirting  the  Nassaa- 
street  boundary;  and  the  generally  good  accommodation  may 
be  surmised  when  we  state  that  from  thirty-five  to  iorbj 
thousand  spectators  are  present  each  day.  The  meet  has 
been  described  in  a  leadmg  English  sporting  journal  as 
occupying  a  similar  position  in  Ireland  to  that  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  reunion  in  England ;  but  such  is  not 
really  the  case,  since  in  the  latter  instance  there  are  two  rival 
clubs  competing  against  each  other.  It  partakes  more  of 
the  character  of  the  English  Civil  Service  meeting  aa 
regards  the  class  and  number  of  spectators,  the'  only  differ- 
ences being  the  absence  of  the  picnic  element  and  "  ring  "  of 
carriages,  and  the  (act  that  the  sport  afforded  is  of  a  far 
better  clas^.  In  Dublin  the  fixture  is  considered  the  feie 
days  of  the  summer,  and  all  Irish  belles  delay  till  this 
occasion  their  first  appearance  in  the  new  fashions  of  the 
season.  Two  rows  of  reserved  seats  are  placed  all  round 
the  park  outside  the  course,  for  the  large  number  of 
spectators,  and  on  this  point  we  cannot  but  think  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement,  since  those  on  the  Engineering 
and  Medical  Schools  sides  can  see  little,  if  indeed  anything, 
of  the  finishes  of  the  various  races ;  in  addition  to  which 
we  know  by  personal  experience  that  the  seats  are  often 
occupied  by  any  but  the  rightful  owners,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  efficient  supervision  over  so  large  an  area. 
By  far  a  better  plan  would  be  to  place  the  reserved  seats, 
five  or  six  rows  deep,  only  on  the  sides  of  the  course  whence 
a  really  good  view  of  the  racing  can  be  obtained. 

Wednesday  morning,  June  7,  broke  dull  and  heavy  in 
Kingstown,  as  we  landed  from  the  bridge  of  the  Connaught, 
whidi,  coupled  with  the  facts  that  we  had  left  some  de- 
cidedly dirtier  weather  behind  us  in  the  Channel,  and  that 
"  the  Doctor's  "  face — ^when  we  met  him  out  for  a  matutinal 
stroll  on  our  return  from  tubbing — did  not  look  so  cheery 
as  it  usually  does  when  at  home  in  Edinburgh,  and  boded 
anything  but  well  for  the  disposition  of  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  at  the  coming  kindly  fete  in  the  College  Park. 
Nevertheless,  Jupiter  Plu/vius  consented  to  smUe  blandly, 
and  not  disappoint  the  ladies  or  spoil  their  new  toilettes ;  so 
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the  resnlt  was  that  when  racing  commenced,  shortly  after 
1  p.m.,  the  sky  was  fine  overhead,  but  at  the  same  time 
dull,  ominous,  and  heavy — not  what  a  regular  College  Bace 
afternoon  should  be.     After  the  usual  preliminary  opening 
with  throwing  the  cricket  ball,  the  crack  of  the  meeting, 
R.  B.  Martin,  met  H.  Wilson,  last  year's  belt  winner,  in  the 
thousand  yards  race,  and  won  somewhat  cleverly  by  five 
yards  in  2min.  32|sec.,  Wilson  having  sprained  his  ankle, 
and  being  consequently  unable  to  train — a  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  as  to  which  of  the  pair 
was  the  best  "  all  round  "  man.    Last  year,  we  admit,  Wilson 
defeated  Martin  every  time  they  met ;  but  then  the  latter 
was  in  far  better  condition  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
showed  good  form  at  sprinting,  in  addition  to  longer  dis- 
tances.   S.  H.  Newell  secured  the  short  hurdles,  but  seemed 
by  no  means  in  his  last  year's  form,  as  he  was  out-paced  all 
the  way  in  the  longer  obstacle  races,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
he  erred  in  not  confining  himself  to  his  own  particular /o»'<e, 
instead  of  dabbling  in  sprinting.    Bland's  high  jump  of 
5ft.  7in.  speaks  for  itself,  and  makes  us  think  he  may  be 
capable  of  even  the  "  tall"  5ft.  flin.  leaps  we  have  heard  him 
credited  with  "  down  south."    Presently  came  the  event  of 
the  two  days,  viz.,  the  open  hundred  yards'  race.     A  more 
veritable  "  champion"  race  has  probably  never  been  run,  in- 
asmuch as  the  two  best  amateurs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
respectively  both  started,  as  well  as  the  best  sprinter  in  the 
London  Athletic  Club;  and  the  presence  of  Wilson,  of  Oxford 
(the  1869  and  1871  English  cnampion),  and  of  Dawson  or 
Philpot,  from  Cambridge,  was  alone  requisite  to  render  the 
field  the  fleetest  lot  of  amateur  sprinters  that  have  ever  toed 
the  mark  for  the  same  race.     Thoroughly  fit  and  in  his 
usual  condition,  Dr.  Bauchope,   of  Edinburgh,   would  un- 
doubtedly have  cantered  in  m  front  of  the  lot ;  but  a  long 
retirement  from  active  athletic  circles,  spent  in  pursuit  of 
an  honourable  but  irksome  profession,  in  addition  to  the  bad 
cold  caught  in  the  North  Channel  and  alluded  to  above,  are 
by  no  means  conducive  to  getting  into  the  pink  of  condition. 
On  the  other  hand,  W.  Colfett,  of  the  London  Athletic  Club, 
having  been  running  twice  a  day  for  some  time  past,  in 
training  Mr  Sadlier  at  the  Star  Ground,  Fulham,  was  in 
better  condition  than  he  had  been  for  three  years  past.    A 
more  natural-made  runner  than  J.  B.  Tobin,  of  Lismore,  the 
Irish  champion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  he  only 
requires  to  be  put  into  first-rate  hands  for  a  month  to  make 
a  clinker.     Martin  did  not  compete,  so  the  beat  University 
man  in  it  was  Newell,  who  was  oacked  for  a  tolerable  stake 
by  his  immediate  friends,  though,  as  we  stated  above,  his 
forte  is  certainly  hurdle,  and  not  flat  racing.    After  one 
attempt,  Tobin  was  the  first  to  be  moving ;  but  "  the  Doctor" 
mshed  to  the  fore  almost  directly  he  got  under  way,  and 
retained  the  premiership  for  half  tne  distance,  when  want  of 
condition  told  the  inevitable  tale,  and  the  Irishman  was  left 
to  take  up  the  running.    This  he  went  on  with  till  ten  yards 
from  the  tape,  when  the  Londoner,  for  the  first  time,  per- 
ceived his  (^nger,  and  came  with  one  of  the  finest  rushes 
ever  witnessed.     Unfortunately  for  Tobin,  the  tape  was  held 
far  lower  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  he  consequently, 
not  seeing  it,  eased  up  five  yards  from  home,  whilst  CoUett 
ran  through,  and,  owing  to  this  error,  scored  a  win  by  a  bare 
foot  on  the  post,  the  real  time  bein^  a  trifle  over  lO^sec., 
and  the  result  a  surprise  to  all.     Smce  the  race  we  have 
had  it  repeatedly  dinned  into  our  ears  in  more  quarters  than 
one,  that  Dr.  Bauchope,  to  use  a  plain  professional  term, 
"did  a  rope,"  we  can  emphatically  state,  in  contradiction 
thereto,   that  a  greater  falsehood   was    never    uttered— a 
fact  which  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  watched  the 
race  and  took  the  trouole  to  inquire  into  all  the  attendant 
circumstances  of  the  case.    That  Tobin  will  be  heard  of  to 
even  greater  advantage  some  day  is  beyond  doubt,  if  he 
perseveres,  and  both  the  English  and  Scotch  divisions  were 
pleased  at  the  frankness  with  which  he  explained  some  cir- 
cumstances, which  had  before  borne  an  extremely  ugly  aspect, 
about  a  projected  match  the  previous  autumn  at  Cork,  be- 
tween himself  and  Dr.  Bauchope ;  whereas  we  are  now  con- 
vinced that  the  unsportsmanlike  proceedings  in  the  matter 


attributed  to  him  must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  an  ex-cavalry 
officer,  who  ought  to  have  known  better.     Martin,  of  course, 
picked  up  the  closed  "  quarter"  and  mile,  and  the  only  other 
ren[iarkable  event  on  the  first  day  was  the  two  miles  walking. 
Of  a  field  of  seven,  H.  C.  Hart  certainly  possessed  the  best 
style,  butgoes  heavily  and  without  dash,  whilst  his  younger 
brother,  W.  H.  Hart's,  style  is  very  similar.    The  issue,  lay 
from  the  first  between  these  two  and  C.  M.  Arundel,  who 
certainly  goes  with  undeniable  fairness,  but  has  an  ugly 
stoop  of  the  shoulders.    Entering  the  straight  for  the  finish, 
the  trio  were  in  a  cluster,  but  the  younger  Hart  retiring, 
Arundel  passed  H.  C.  Hart  within  a  few  strides  of  the  tape, 
and  defeated  him  by  a  yard,  both  going  very  suspiciously 
during  the  last  fifty  yards  or  so.    About  mid-day  on  Thurs- 
day, the  second  and  concluding  day  of  the  fdte,  the  sky 
became  clouded,  and  most  ominously  heavy  drops  of  rain 
commenced  falling  in  an  undecided,  desultory  way.    Had 
this  state  of  affairs  become  worse,  we  know  not  what  would 
have  been  the  consequences,  since  a  wet  "  College  Race 
Day"  in  Trinity  Park  would  indeed  be  deplorable,  and  create 
sad  havoc  amongst  the  ladies'  dresses.    'The  Fates,  however, 
luckily  decreed  otherwise,  and  the  afternoon,  though  cold, 
cheerless,  and  with  an  unpleasant  breeze,  luckily  kept  fine 
overhead.     Owing  to  these  circumstances,  however,  there 
was  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  attendance,  and  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  who  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  athletics 
in  Ireland,  did  not  again  put  in  an  appearance.     Racing 
opened  somewhat  flat  and  dull   (owing  probably  to  the 
depressing  state  of  the  atmosphere)  with  the  trial  heats 
of  the  college  "  hundred,"  the  final  of  which  Martin  won 
very  cleverly  by  a  good  rush  at  the  finish  in  a  trifle  under  ' 
Usee.     Collett  attempting  a  longer  distance  than  he  had 
trained  for  in  the  Open  Quarter  had  to  succumb  to  Martin, 
J.  A.   Rynd,   of   Kingstown,  fancying  hinxself  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;    though  with  what  just  reason   it  was 
impossible  to   divine,  as  the  company  he  met  was   very 
many  yards   too  good   for  him  even  when   at    his   very 
best.     "  Barney,"  of  course,  picked  up  the  600  yards  and 
Half  Mile  races,  and  wisely  retired  after  going  a  short 
distance   in    the  Two  Miles,  as  he  was    quite    done  up 
after  his  previous  exertions,  the  event  falling  to  B.   W. 
Wallace,  in  a  trifle  over  llmin.,  very  fair  time,  consider- 
ing the  course.    Lastly  we  come  to  the  Seven  Miles  Walk- 
ing race,  the  like  of  which  we  can  confidenfJy  assert  has  never 
taken  place  before  between  amateurs.    We  have  attended 
many  similar  contests,  bat  they  have,  without  exception, 
been  runaway  afi'airs,  all  in  favour  of  one  man,  or  handicaps 
wherein  somebody  was   literally  "  chucked  in."      In  tne 
present  instance  .no  less  than   four  competitors   walked 
literally  neck  and  neck  for  the  first  five  miles  and  a  half,  it 
being  so  far  anybody's  race.    The  shouting,  cheering,  and 
scene  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement  which  now  prevailed 
amongst  so  large  an  attendance    baffles    all  description. 
Arundel,  however,  began  to  flag  in  the  sixth  mile ;  and  W. 
H.  Hart  and  R.  A.  Hayes  then  carried  on  a  desperate  race, 
till  entering  the  last  lap,  where  H.  C.  Hart  rushed  up  from 
the  rear,  and  Hayes,  unmistakeably  going  shiftily,  should 
have  been  properly  disqualified  at  the  Engineering  School. 
As  it  was,  he  was  permitted  to  shuffle  on  till  entering  the 
straight  where  he  was  again  warned  and  eventiially  disquali- 
fied, although  he  passed  the  post  first.    This  left  H.  C.  Hart 
and  his  brother  to  finish  at  a  somewhat  wide  interval;  whilst 
Arundel  strolled    in  for  third    place,  the  winner's  time 
(63min.  15sec.)  being  very  fair,  considering  the  condition  of 
the  course.     Afterwards  the  usual  crowding  ensued,  when 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  the  Provost's  wife,  presented  the  prizes  in  front 
of  the  pavihon;  and  it  is  only  by  a  miracle  that  several  lives 
were  not  lost  in  the  rush  and  stampede  of  some  thirty 
thousand  people  to  view  the  ceremony.    We  cannot  close 
this  brief  mention  of  the  glorious  '71  meet  in  "Old  Trinity" 
without  alluding  to  the  massive  and  elegant  show  of  plate 
on  the  prize   "  sideboard,"  which*  reflected  the   greatest 
credit  on  Messrs.  Waterhonse  and  Co.,  of    Dame-street, 
Dublin,  who  annually  furnish  the  greater  portior  of  a  set  of 
prizes  which  have  never  been  equalled  in  the  world  at  any 
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other  one  athletic  meetiiig  for  their  niunber,  solid  weight, 
and  beauty  of  design. 

Numerous  -were  the  reminders  by  "  Boots  "  obliged  to  be, 
and  prolonged  was  the  "  tubbing  required  after  the  usual 
T.  G.  D.  hospitality  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  fol- 
lowed by  the  stem  calls  of  duty  extending  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  night.  Crossing  fix)m  Westland  Row  to  Kings- 
town the  cheery  feces  of  the  Hon.  Sec  of  the  Irish  Civil 
A.C.  and  his  fellow  judge  for  the  two  days'  sport  in  the 
North,  greeted  us,  and  matters  assumed  a  livelier  aspect. 
After  a  long  and  tedious  joomey  at  the  slow  rate  costomary 
to  Irish  raUways,  and  enliyenea  only  by  a  rubber  or  two  of 
whist,  the  capital  of  Ulster  was  safely  reached  by  all  the 
visitors  who  had  previously  "  assisted  "  at  the  University 
meeting.  We  confess  ourselves  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
thriving  industry  and  brisk  appearance  of  everything 
and  everybody  at  Belfast,  and  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  "  dead  lively  "  look  of  the  streets  in  most  la^e  Irish 
towns.  The  North  of  Ireland  Cricket  Club  too,  under 
whose  auspices  the  meeting  was  held,  are  a  most  nume- 
rous and  mflueutial  body,  added  to  which  the  course  at 
their  picturesque  Ormeau  Boad  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lagan,  is  at  present  decidedly  the  best  in  Ireland.  Of 
course,  the  attendance,  although  decidedly  select,  was  not  so 
large,  nor  the  sport  in  the  closed  events  so  good,  as  at 
the  Dublin  reunion;  but  luckily  the  weather  was  much 
finer  and  warmer;  which,  combined  with  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  centw  and  the  excellent  arrangements, 
rendered  the  two  days  very  enjoyable,  there  being  no 
less  than  ten  open  events.  By  mr  the  best  form  was 
displayed  by  W.  P.  Wallace  of  the  Ulster  B.  C,  and, 
taken  "all  round,"  he  is  as  good  as  an^  amateur  in 
Ireland,  except,  perhaps,  Martm,  of  Dubhn  University. 
W.  L.  Smith,  of  Glasgow,  picked  up  the  open  steeple- 
chase and  mile  in  very  fair  time,  and  with  practice  will, 
we  think,  improve  still  more.  NeweU,  of  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, met  no  foeman  really  worthy  of  his  steel  in  the 
two  hurdle  raoes,  which  fell  easily  into  his  net;  and 
J.  M.  Sinclair  clearly  showed  that  grey  hairs  hstd  not 
diminished  his  speed  across  country  in  the  club  steeple- 
chase. Dr.  Bauchope  and  W.  Collett  again  met  in  the  open 
"  hundred  "  on  the  first  day,  and  with  precisely  the  8«me 
result  as  at  Dublin,  the  scratchman  keeping  easily  in  front 
for  three  parts  of  the  distance,  and  tiring  to  nothing  through 
sheer  want  of  condition.  In  fact,  the  issue  convinced  us 
more  than  ever  that  the  Dublin  running  was  true.  Collett 
was  never  in  the  bunt  in  the  Open  Quarter,  which  fell  to 
Wallace ;  and  the  only  other  noteworthy  event  was  Hart's, 
of  Dublin  University,  winning  the  Three  Mile  Walking 
Handicap  from  scratch. 

After  the  club  dinner  at  Belfast  on  the  Saturday  evening 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  visitors  were  compelled  to  return 


home  by  business  duties  ;  so  we  were  left  all  alone  to  wile 
away  the  following  week  in  a  walk  around  the  Antrim  coast 
to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  until  the  Irish  Civil  Service  Club's 
fixture,  at  the  Exhibition  Palace  Grounds,  Dublin,  on  the 
ensuing  Saturday,  June  17  ;  and  unfortunate  it  was  in  more 
ways  than  one  that  the  committee  had  been  obliged  to  post- 
pone from  June  3,  for  the  reason  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  All  the  "  strangers  "  having  left,  the  open 
races  were  deprived  of  a.good  deal  of  interest,  and  confined 
almost  entirdy  to  local  competitors.  Just  before  com- 
mencing too  a  heavy  thunderstorm  came  on,  and  kept 
many  spectators  away;  whilst  the  intermittent  showers, 
which  continued  throughout  the  aftemnon,  materially 
marred  the  enjoyment  of  all,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to 
take  frequent  shelter  in  the  Exhibition  Buildings,  which 
were  luckily  close  at  hand.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  not  only 
gave  a  valuable  cup  for  the  Club  Hurdle  Bace,  but  attended 
with  his  suite  and  witnessed  the  proceedings  during  a 
portion  of  the  afternoon.  An  unusually  heavy  progranuna 
•lor  a  one-day  meeting  had  been  issued,  no  less  than  twenty- 
six  events  being  set  down  for  decision,  and,  owing  to  the 
delays  caused  by  the  rain,  the  last  event  was  not  concluded 
until  a  very  late  hour.  As,  however,  all  the  club  events 
were  of  necessity  handicaps  in  order  to  obttun  sufficient 
starters,  they  scarcely  call  for  detailed  comment  beyond 
that  the  fields  were  larger,  and  the  average  sport  better, 
than  had  been  displayed  for  some  years  past.  In  the  open 
events  J.  A.  Rynd,  of  Kingstown,  had  improved  on  his  form 
at  Bel&st  the  previous  week,  and  at  last  discovered  that  a 
loose  jockey  costume  is  not  the  best  adapted  for  making 
good  time,  as  he  won  the  Open  Quarter  and  Half  Miles ;  but 
no  really  good  men  competed  in  either.  J.  D.  Ogilby,  a 
Winchester  boy,  showed  the  best  form  in  the  open  events, 
the  style  in  which  he  cantered  in  for  the  open  "  hundred " 
being,  we  think,  capable  of  still  further  improvement. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  close  of  one  of  the  pleasantest 
athletic  trips  we  have  ever  made  to  Ireland.  Next  year  we 
hope  a  "  week"  will  become  unfait  accompli,  and  continue 
to  be  so  for  many  summers  to  come.  We  heard  during  our 
visit  many  expressions  of  regret  that  more  visitors  do  not 
cross  the  Irish  Channel;  and  we  certainly  think  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  Uberality  and  hospitahty  of  Irish  athletes  are  so  httle 
appreciated  by  their  English  prethrpn,  who  ma,y  choose  a 
worse  time  of  year  than  the  first  fortnight  in  June,  and  a 
far  less  beautinil  spot  than  Ireland,  to  pass  their  annu^ 
holiday.  As  we  write  active  steps  are  being  taken  to  lay 
down  a  first-class  running  path  in  Trinity  College  Park, 
an  improvement  which  we  need  scarcely  add  ought  to  be  an 
extra  mducement  to  Englishmen  to  compete,  and  which  will 
certainly  entitle  the  "  CoUege  Foot  Races  "  to  rank  second 
to  no  athletic  meeting  at  present  existing. 
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THE  BBEASHra  AND  TBAINIira  OF  TOUVG 

HOBSES. 

By  R.  HENDERSON. 

There  are  few  anhjects  connected  with  horseflesh  on  which 
BO  much  has  been  said  and  written  as  on  this ;  bat  prejudice 
is  extremely  strong  on  the  matter,  even  among  educated 
men,  while  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  "  doing  young 
ones,"  as  they  phrase  it,  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
ignorant  and  bigoted  to  a  degree. '  In  too  many  cases  they 
are  also  brutal ;  and,  between  ignorance  and  bmtality,  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  great  number  of  restive  horses  one 
continually  meets  with.  Great  practical  good  was  done 
some  few  years  back  when  the  late  Mr  Barey  called  pubUc 
attention  to  the  treatment  of  horses  by  breakers  and  grooms, 
pointed  out  the  causes  of  restiveness  and  resistance,  and 
admirably  demonstrated  how  the  most  Ticious  horse  could 
be  rendered  obedient  to  the  will  of  a  cool  determined  man  of 
good  temper,  who  understood  his  business. 

But,  like  many  other  useful  lessons  in  reforming  abases, 
the  good  Mr  !R«%y  effected,  I  fear,  has  outlived  nim  but 
a  short  time,  and  rough  usage  to  horses,  holloaing  and 
shouting  at  them  in  the  stable,  and  paying  delicate  atten- 
tions to  them  with  a  fork  shaft  when  they  don't  move  «8 
quickly  as  John  (}room  desires,  are  again  the  order  of  the 
day,  as  are  "  clouting"  them  over  the  head  with  an  ash-plant 
if,  being  a  little  bit  light-hearted,  they  happen  to  flirt  while 
at  exercise.  They  are  specially  liable  to  this  if  John  has  had 
a  little  too  much  oeer  overnight ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  see 
that  the  stable  tone,  which  was  very  much  modified  when 
owners  of  horses  were  awakened  to  stable  abuses  by  the 
clever  American  "  Horse  Tamer,"  is  E^in  prevalent.    "  Come 

over,  you !  "    "  Now  then,  Beelzebub !  "  are  the  ordi- 

naiy  salntations  the  unfortunate  horse  receives  at  earl^ 
mom  when  his  keeper  comes  in  to  muck  him  out,  and  it  is 
considered  by  stablemen  that  only  a  "  mug  "  speaks  kindly 
to  his  horse.  With  many  grooms,  too,  it  is  a  fixed  article  of 
&tth  that  a  horse  must  be  "  made  to  know  himself; "  and  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  self -acquaintance  on  the  part  of  his 
charge  it  is  customary  with  a  stableman,  if  he  is  very 
onumlar  with  his  mates,  to  "  smack  the  harness "  on  a 
nervous  horse.  "  Come  on ! "  he  sings  out  in  a  voice  that 
would  make  an  elephant  tremble;  "Come  on!  you've  got 
to  have  it,"  and  crash  goes  the  harness  on.  If  it  is  kicked 
off  again,  there  is  the  fork  shaft  or  the  ash-plant,  and,  on 
the  principle  avrnUia  similibus  curantur,  after  a  good  "  towel- 
ling '  the  poor  brute,  shivering  and  trembling,  is  harnessed, 
wmle  Jem  smiling  exclaims  to  nis  confreres,  "That's  the  way 
to  settle  'em  ! "  -So  it  is,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it, — but 
not  quite  in  the  right  road. 

The  worst  of  the  evil  is,  that  men  who  so  abuse  h(»«es 
lire,  for  the  greater  part,  natty  fellows  in  their  persons,  will 
groom  a  horse  until  his  coat  shines  like  a  new  dollar,  and 
keep  their  "  tack  "  in  capital  order ;  while  some  of  them 
abo^  in  small  establishments,  valet  their  masters  to  per- 
fection. The  master  in  too  many  cases  rarely  sees  the 
iiifflde_  of  his  stable  at  early  mom,  when  nearly  all  the 
mischief  is  done.  Perhaps  after  breakfast  he  hghts  his 
cigar  and  pa3r8  a  visit  to  nis  stud,  if  it  is  a  frosty  morning, 
and  neither  hunting  nor  hacking  is  possible.  The  horses  m 
iiheir  warm  clothing  look  cost  enough  in  their  boxes  or 
Btalls,  nicely  set  fair.    But  when  the  master  approaches 


them  they  avoid  him,  shrink  away,  and  tremble.  Whenever 
this  is  the  case,  be  sore  the  ash-plant  or  its  equivalent  has 
been  at  work ;  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  "  Jem ;  "  and  the  first 
time  you  hear  him  holloaing  and  shouting  at  your  horses 
discharge  him  forthwith — ^for,  be  assured,  a  horse  wiD  never 
become  reconciled  to  the  man  who  has  once  upset  or  ill-used 
him,  and  speaking  loudly  and  sharply  to  horses  is  only 
second  in  its  degree  of  mischief  to  knocking  them  about. 

But,  let  a  gentleqian  be  never  so  careful  in  the  selection 
of  his  grooms,  it  is  as  necessary  that  he  should  visit  his 
stable  at  times  when  he  is  not  expected,  as  that  a  lady  should 
exercise  the  same  vigilance  over  her  nursery.  The  school 
in  which  young  stablemen  are  brought  up  is  a  bad  one ;  and 
if  a  man  wishes  his  horses  to  "  do  well "  he  should  have  an 
eye  to  them  himself.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  reviving  the 
interest  created  by  Mr  Barey  in  the  much  ill-used  equine 
race,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give,  in  as  condensed  a  form 
as  possible,  some  practical  bints  acquired  during  five-and- 
thirty  years'  experience  in  the  handling  of  all  kinds  of 
horses,  that  I  venture  to  put  forth  the  present  article. 

To  start,  then,  from  the  infancy  of  our  interesting  subject, 
let  us  consider  the  modq  in  which  young  ones  can  be  most 
judiciously  handled  in  their  early  breaking.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  writing  a  horsebreaker's  manual :  there  are  plenty 
extant  already.  The  misfortune  is  that  men,  whether  owners 
or  breakers,  do  not  follow  out  the  admirable  precepts  laid 
down  in  many  a  capital  work,  from  that  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle to  Mr  Barey  himself.  With  the  gentleman  this  is 
simply  carelessness.  In  most  oases  the  horsebreaker  cannot 
reaa,  and  is  therefore  less  blameable.  But  I  hope  to  do 
some  little  good  in  pointing  out  oversights  which,  committed 
in  a  horse's  early  days,  are  too  often  irreparable. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  gentleman  with  whom  breeding 
is  a  hobby  has  a  couple  of  good  mares,  each  with  a  foal  at 
her  foot  a  month  old.  In  such  juveniles  one  sees  neither 
fear  nor  nervousness.  If  you  go  into  the  hovel  they  will  as 
readily  rub  against  you,  and  try  you  with  their  sensitive 
little  noses,  as  they  will  do  with  their  dam ;  and  in  the  pad- 
dock, if  yon  approach  the  mare  and  make  much  of  her,  her 
offspring  will  walk  round  you  with  inquiringbut  fearless 
look,  smell  you,  and  suffer  you  to  caress  it.  How  happens 
it  then  that  this  same  animal  at  three  years  old,  after  run- 
ning loose,  is  often  as  wild  as  a  March  hare  P  It  is  because, 
up  to  weaning  time  the  foal  takes  confidence  from  the  dam, 
and  when  separated  from  her  so  little  pains  are  taken  to 
domesticate  it. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  docility  of  Arab 
horses,  of  which  breed  of  animals  my  experience  has  been 
great.  The  whole  secret  of  the  much-talked-of  docility  in 
the  desert  steed  is  that  he  lives  with  the  family  of  the 
breeder,  precisely  as  a  dog  Uves  in  a  house.  The  Arab 
children  tondle  iho  horse  wout  like  a  dog,  and  he  is  so 
accustomed  to  be  handled  that  the  putting  on  of  bridle  and 
saddle,  backing  and  riding,  come  as  it  were  naturally  to 
him.  This  is  not  possible  in  England,  we  know,  and  I  never 
expect  to  see  a  foal  walking  about  a  gentleman's  hidl, 
although  I  know  one  at  this  moment  being  brought  up  by 
hand  that  walks  into  the  kitehen  where  the  cook  feeds  him, 
and  warms  himself  at  the  kitehen  fire,  and  he  will  follow  her 
upstairs  like  a  dog.  But,  although  our  highly  civilized 
mode  of  living  does  not  allow  us  to  compete  with  the  nomad 
of  Arabia  in^e  ?vay  of  domesticating  our  young  ones,  still 
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we  can  do  much  in  tbe  direction  of  rendering  them  famihar 
with  us,  and  accustoming  them  in  their  early  infancy  to 
have  tackle  put  on  them.  For  it  is  too  often  the  putting 
this  off  until  a  horse  is  three  and  even  four  years  old,  and 
then  entrusting  it  to  ignorant  and  brutal  people,  that  causes 
so  much  miscmef,  resulting  in  resistance,  restiveness,  and 
the  development  of  vice. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  no  man  should  be  employed  about 
brood  mares  and  foals,  however  good  a  stableman  he  may 
otherwise  be,  unless  he  has  an  undeniably  good  temper,  and 
speaks  always  cheerily  and  kindly  in  a  soothing  tone  of 
voice  to  his  charges.  If  gentle  speaking  ("soothering,"  the 
Irishmen  call  it)  is  good  to  old  horses,  it  is  a  sine,  qua  noti 
with  the  little  things,  so  full  of  quick  sensibility  and  ner- 
vousness, who  delight  us  with  their  gambols  in  the  paddock. 
The  young  ones  learn  to  know  the  very  footsteps,  much  more 
the  voice,  of  the  man  who  is  kind  to  them,  and  will  suffer 
any  amount  of  handling  from  him. 

Such  men  as  I  speak  of  cannot  be  too  highly  valued,  and 
should  be  well  cared  for.-  At  the  same  time,  no  rough 
people  should  ever  be  allowed  to  go  near  young  stoi-k. 
There  were  few  better  judges  of  breeding  and  treating  young 
ones  than  the  late  Lord  John  Scott,  who  would  not  allow 
any  man  who  was  noisy  or  boisterous,  no  matter  what  his 
rank,  to  go  near  his  young  horses  at  Cawston.  "•But," 
some  will  say,  "they  must  become  accustomed  to  sights 
and  sounds  some  time,  otherwise  how  will  they  face  at  three 
years  old  the  roar  of  the  mighty  multitude  at  Tattonham 
Comer  or  the  Leger  course  ?  Pocxi  apoco.  Let  them  be 
bandied  and  broken  before  you  begin  either  to  make  a  noise 
yourself  or  allow  anybody  else  to  do  it.  And  when  the  noise 
is  made,  or  the  unaccustomed  sight  meets  the  horse's  eye, 
he  sure  to  hit  him  tmderstand  what  it  means,  and  you  may  be 
certain  he  wUl  not  be  afraid  of  it  afterwards,  let  it  be  the 
beating  of  a  drum  on  or  off  his  back,  the  firing  of  a  pistol, 
or  the  roar  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  "Kme  is,  how- 
ever, indispensable  to  accomplish  this.  If  you  know  how 
to  do  these  things,  you  are  a  breaksman  ;  it  you  don't,  or 
entrust  your  animal  to  anybody  ignorant  of  the  true  modus 
operandi,  he  will  be  spoilt.  There  is  no  more  intelligent  or 
courageous  animal  than  the  horse ;  but,  unhappily,  he  is 
asked  in  most  cases  to  read  before  he  knows  his  alphabet. 

To  return  to  the  foal.  When  one  has  such  a  man  as  I 
speak  of  about  him,  nothing  ia  more  easy  than  to  make  your- 
self master  of  his  head  before  he  is  weaned,  thus  taking  the 
first,  most  important  step  in  his  breaking,  and  saving  a  vast 
amount  of  trouble  to  yourself  and  risk  to'yonr  horse  here- 
after. 

To  so  master  his  head,  a  very  nicely  fitting  leather  head 
collar  should  be  provided,  and  carefully  fitted  on  the  young 
one.  It  should  be  very  Ught,  and  so  constructed  that  the  foal 
cannot  possibly  put  his  hind  foot  into  it  in  the  act  of  scratching 
his  ear,  as  all  or  them  are  so  prone  to  do.  AH  saddlers  in 
breeding  countries  know  how  a  collar  should  be  made;  the 
pity  is  that  they  are  not  more  generally  used.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  let  the  young  one  run  m  the  paddock  with 
these  collars ;  it  is  better  not,  because,  despite  all  the  care 
in  the  world,  they  may  hang  them  up  against  something, 
and  hurt  or  frighten  themselves.  But  the  collar  cannot  be 
too  often  put  on  or  off  in  the  box,"  or  the  young  one  too  much 
familiarised  with  the  passing  of  it  over  his  head,  and  the 
pulling  and  handUng  of  his  ears.  In  the  case  of  horses  in- 
tended for  racing  or  high-class  work  of  any  kind,  that  run 
"  in  and  out,"  they  should  have  the  head  coflar  on  every  day, 
and  thus  when  fetched  up  for  breaking  an  infinity  of  trouble 
will  be  saved.  Even  when  horses  are  run  loose  altogether 
until  two  years  old — later  than  which  in  no  case  should 
their  (at  least  partial)  breaking  take  place — still  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  lost  of  haltering  them  as  often  as  possible ; 
by  which  the  breaker's  work  will  be  materially  shortened. 

To  exemplify  the  importance  of  this  preimer  pas  in  the 
education  of  young  ones,  allow  me  to  relate  a  case  that  came 
under  my  observation  not  long  ago.  A  gentleman  in  my 
neighbourhood,  well  known  in  the  sporting  world  geherally, 
and  specially  as  regards  racing,  and  who  breeds  for  that 


purpose,  had  a  most  promising  filly  fourteen  months  old. 
She  was  heavily  engaged  in  some  two-year-old  races ;  but 
her  owner  was  m  a  d^  fix  with  her,  beM,use  she  would  not 
allow  a  cavesson  to  be  put  on,  or  have  her  ears  touched  in 
any  way.  She  would  allow  a  neck  strap  to  be  put  on,  and 
the  lad  could  get  on  her  bare  back  and  ride  round  the  box, 
but  she  resisted  all  attempts  to  master  her  head.  "The 
owner  sent  for  me  from  a  long  distance,  apd  asked  me  if  _  I 
could-"  put  her  straight."  I  was  left  for  an  hour  alone  in 
the  box  with  her,  and  tried  all  kinds  of  soothing  processes 
to  induce  her  to  let  me  get  at  her  head ;  and  in  that  time  I 
became  assured  that  she  had  in  some  way  been  ill-used. 
On  any  attempt  to  reach  her  ears  she  reared,  and  hit  out 
viciously  with  her  fore  feet.  Of  course,  as  she  had  taken  a 
neck  strap,  a  snafiSe  might  have  been  attached  to  it,  and  the 
mare  roUered  and  thrown  "  a  la  Earey,"  when  any  amount 
of  tackle  could  have  been  put  on  her ;  but  this  her  owner 
would  not  hear  of.  Justly  he  set  great  store  by  her,  and,  no 
matter  the  cost,  he  would  not  have  her  thrown  or  a  hair  put 
out  of  place.  Now  the  filly,  full  of  keep  and  courage,  knew 
her  advantage,  and  meant  to  keep  it.  It  appeared  that  a 
stud  groom  in  the  neighbourhood  nad  undertaken  to  halto- 
her,  had  used  force  and  failed — only  succeeding,  with  the 
aid  of  half  a  dozen  strong  men  and  a  cart  rope  mstead  of  a 
lasso,  after  a  couple  of  hours'  stmggUng,  in  getting  the  neck 
strap  of  a  halter  round  her  neck.  When  she  reared  (lesson 
number  one  in  restiveness)  and  threw  herself  on  her  back, 
her  tormentors  feared  to  do  more,  and  the  victory  was  with 
her.  I  lived  with  this  filly  in  the  box  for  a  week,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  a  head  ooUar  specially  invented  for  her 
before  I  succeeded  in  coaxing  her  into  allowins;  me  to  dp 
what  I  pleased  with  her  head.  It  was  a  long  time ;  but  it 
was  all  done  by  roaxing.  Nobody  else  fed  her  or  went  into 
her  box  but  myself  until  it  was  done. 

I  am  aware  that  many  men  will  say,  "  I  should  have  done 
it  in  an  hour."  So  could  I,  by  artificial  means  or  coercion. 
Bnt  this  filly  was  subdued  by  gentleness  only,  and  without 
putting  a  hair  out  of  place.  ' 

All  this  trouble  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  owner 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  had  his  filly  haltered  before 
she  was  weaned.  She  has  been  a  winner  of  some  heavy 
stakes  since  that  time ;  but  she  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
rendered  restive  and  vicious  to  a  degree  which  might  have 
put  her  chance  out.  The  owner  laid  the  lesson  to  heart, 
and  all  his  young  horses  are  now  haltered  when  at  their 
dams'  feet. 

In  cases  in  which  haltering  has  been  neglected  until  three 
or  four  years  old,  the  process  is  attended  with  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  to  a  well-bred  young  one :  to  obviate  which 
as  much  as  possible,  it  is  best  to  well  pad  a  very  high-roofed 
box  with  straw,  dry  litter,  and  rush  matting,  to  remove  the 
manger  or  anything  the  animal  can  injure  himself  with,  and 
then  to  use  the  admirable  flat  leather  halter  introduced  by 
Mr  Rarey.  With  patience,  good  nerve,  and  a  quiet  old  horse 
in  the  box,  you  will  succeed  perhaps  sooner  than  you  expect. 
Lose  your  temper  and  make  a  noise,  and  you  will  not  do  it 
at  all.  I  repeat,  all  risk  and  trouble  must  be  avoided  by 
haltering  at  the  right  time. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  one  intended  for 
racing  at  two  years  old.  Such  an  one  cannot  too  soon,  con- 
sistently with  its  powers,  be  handled  and  backed.  Escaping 
the  ordeal  of  castration,  he  will  have  little  t(5  ruffle  him,  and, 
master  of  his  head  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old,  yon  may 
have  him  in.  Fit  on  a  cavesson,  the  best  description  of 
which  is  that  which  has  no  fi^)nt  piece  of  leather  irom  the 
brace  band  to  the  nose  piece,  and  quietly  lunge  your  horse 
until  he  learns  to  obey  the  lunging  rein,  and  then  proceed 
to  put  on  your  roller.  This  is  an  op'eration  that  requires 
considerable  care ;  but,  if  firmly  done,  and  carefully  adjusted 
with  a  breast  piece,  no  plunging  ought  to  take  place.  The 
roller  can  be  gradually  tightened  sufficiently  to  let  the  horse 
feel  it,  and  you  can  then  quietly  put  on  your  bridle,  which 
should  be  a  thick,  straight  mouthing  bit,  with  drops  from 
end  to  end.  The  bridle  is  best  fitted  on  over  the  cavesson  on 
the  first  occasion.    Afterwards  it  should  be  put  on  first. 
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Great  care  should  be  taken  in  fitting  the  month  piece,  so  that 
the  players  of  the  bit  do  not  fall  between  the  nipper  teeth, 
as  in  that  case  they  are  apt  both  to  loosen  them  and  irritate 
the  horse.  The  reins,  which  ahoold  be  broad  and  strong, 
may  then  be  buckled  to  the  roller,  care  being  taken  to  lay 
as  uttle  constraint  as  possible  on  the  action  of  the  horse  at 
first,  and  merely  let  him  feel  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  with  only 
the  lightest  possible  appui  between  the  roller  and  the  mouth 
piece. 
Very  little  work  shoald  be  done  on  the  circle  with  a 

Cing  one  intended  for  racing,  because  lunging  on  the  circle 
a  tendency  to  strain  their  still  delicate  ligaments  and 
sinews,  and  there  is  danger  of  their  hitting  themselves.  As 
soon  as  possible,  a  well-padded  crupper  should  be  fitted,  in 
order  to  keep  the  roller  in  its  place,  and  the  young  one  started 
on  a  straightforward  journey,  led  by  a  careful,  steady  man, 
with  a  go^  cavesson  and  stout  leading  rein,  preceded  by  an 
older  horse. 

If  the  horse  shows  any  disposition  to  fractionsness,  or  in- 
clination to  plunge  or  rear  when  led  about,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  injuring  himseU,  the  mameluke  or  ring  bit  may 
be  used  with  advantage,  instead  of  a  straight  one.  It  wiU 
cause  him  to  mouth  nearly  as  well,  and  prevent  his  flirting. 

Being  carefully  shod,  the  sooner  he  is  led,  with  a  horse  in 
front,  beside  a  public  road,  when  the  ground  is  soft  enough, 
the  better,  as  he  will  thus  begin  to  see  objects  hitherto 
strange  to  him.  When  at  home  in  his  box,  be  may  gradually 
and  surely  learn  without  fear  to  see  and  feel  with  his  nose 
garments  of  every  possible  colour.  When  once  he  haa  thus 
examined  them  and  learnt  that  they  are  harmless,  there  is 
Kttle  fear  of  his  being  frightened  by  colours  when  he  sees  them 
in  the  field.  The  flashing  of  the  bright  silks  and  satins  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  noise  of  many  racers,  has  caused  more 
'  than  one  promising  youngster,  when  stripped  on  a  race- 
coarse  for  the  first  time,  to  hesitate  and  refuse  to  start, 
whereas  on  his  own  quiet  training  ground  he  might  have 
galloped  like  a  lion.  For  this  reason  young  ones  cannot  too 
soon  be  accustomed  to  sights  and  sounds  after  you  can  have 
them  led  about.  But  at  home,  quiet  and  repose  are  indis- 
pensable to  condition. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  one  in  preparation  for  two-year-old 
races,  the  time  is  so  brief  that  necessarily  much  has  to  be 
risked  in  the  way  of  nerve,  to  face  a  starter.  But  no  oppor- 
ttinity  should  be  lost  of  letting  him  see  everything  be  is 
likely  to  meet  with  in  his  professional  career.  For  my  own 
part,  if  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would  abolish  two-year-old 
races  altogether.  But,  ae  that  is  clearly  impracticable,  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  if  some  means  could  be  found  of 
persuading  race-goers  that  making  a  terrific  row  at  the  post 
has  oftentimes  put  out  the  chance  of  their  favourite. 

HAKINC  A  MOUTH. 

«  Having  despatched  my  thoroughbred  on  his  journey  along 
the  road,  let  me  suppose  that  road  to  lead  to  the  stables  of 
the  trainer  who  takee  him  in  hand  for  his  future  racing 
career.  Wishing  him  all  good  fortune  in  the  trying  ordeal 
hefore  him,  in  the  trainer's  hands  I  shall  leave  him.  Any- 
thing I  could  say  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  race- 
horses in  this  country  would  be  mere  supererogation.  The 
trainers  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
perfection  in  their  craft,  which,  I  believe,  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  by  sajTug  that  it  is  "  perfection  perfected."  If 
the  constitution  of  ahorse  will  admit  of  his  being  got  fit, he 
will  be.  The  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter  with  doli- 
«te  and  weedy  young  ones  in  preparation  for  two-year-old 
races,  in  the  spring  and  after  a  severe  winter,  are  known 
ooly  to  themselves  and  those  versed  in  the  arcana  of  their 
most  trying  profassion ;  while  the  amount  of  anxiety  and 
sense  of  responsibility  which  is  inseparable  from  their  call- 
ing  render  the  office  of  a  trainer  of  racehorses  no  sinecure. 
If  some  make  large  fortunes,  many  break  their  hearts  and 
their  constitutions  in  their  efforts  to  satisfy  their  patrons 
and  the  pablic.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  a  greater  amount  of  intelligence,  zeal,  and  integrity 
cannot  he  found  in  any  other  calnng.    At  all  events,  they 


thoroughly  understand  their  business,  and  I  do  not  presume 
to  do  more  than  express  my  admiration  of  their  efficiency. 

Having  offered  the  same  tribute  of  respect  to  those  in 
whose  hands  is  the  breaking  of  our  cavalry  horses,  I  pro- 
ceed with  all  deference  to  submit  the  resujt  of  my  expe- 
rience to  those  who,  possessing  valuable  young  stock,  have 
never  given  to  the  subject  of  their  breaking  that  earnest 
consideration  which  it  deserves.  In  furtherance  of  my 
object,  Bupposing  my  young  one,  whether  intended  for 
hunter  or  back,  to  have  been  naltered,  tackled,  and  bridled, 
I  go  on  to  show  the  most  certain  and  efficacious  means  of 
getting  him  a  good  mouth.  For  every  possible  purpose  for 
which  a  horse  is  required  a  good  mouth  is  a  desideratum. 
For  harness  work  it  is  desirable ;  for  riding  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  man  and  horse.  Still 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet  with  horses,  both  in 
leather  and  under  the  saddle,  that  have  wretched  mouths, 
and,  consequently,  uncomfortable  and  uneven  paces.  This 
arises  from  one  of  two  causes,  or  both  combined,  namely, 
bad  breaking  in  the  first  place,  and  bad  riding  after 
breaking. 

On  the  subject  of  horses'  mouths  an  incredible  amount 
of  nonsense  is  continually  talked.  One  is  told  that  such  a 
horse  has  a  one-sided  mouth,  and  nobody  can  get  it  level ; 
another  has  a  leathery  mouth ;  a  third  a  hard  one ;  while, 
again,  one  is  cautioned  that  "  this  horse  has  a  very  Ught 
mouth,  and  will  only  ride  in  a  snaffle  bridle :"  the  great 
truth  being  that  there  never  was  a  horse  foaled  that  would 
not  easily  and  comfortably  ride  right  into  an  ordinary 
double  bridle,  if  the  people  about  him  knew  their  business. 

Some  years  ago  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  yard  of  a  fashion- 
able dealer  at  the  West-end  of  London,  who  showed  me  a 
remarkably  fine  horse,  apparently  fit  for  any  trade  you  could 
put  him  to.  He  was  big  enough  and  well  enough  proportioned 
for  a  weight-carrying  hunter ;  he  would  have  made  a  grand 
harness  horse,  or  a  capital  charger  for  a  heavy  man.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  this  one  ?"  said  the  dealer,  when  the  horse 
was  stripped.  "  A  great,  fine  horse  indeed,"  I  replied, "  and 
fit  for  almost  anjrthmg."  "  You  were  never  more  mistaken 
in  your  life  "  was  the  answer ;  "  to  my  sorrow  I  know  he  is 
fit  for  nothing.  He  has  a  mouth  hke  steel,  and  no  man 
breathing  can  soften  it."  I  suppose  I  looked  incredulous, 
for  the  dealer  said, "Ton  doubt  it r  Well, come  here,"  and  he 
took  me  into  his  saddle  room ;  in  which,  ranged  upon  the 
red  baize,  he  {minted  out  to  me  such  an  array  of  formidable- 
looking  bits  as  I  had  rarely  seen  before.  There  were 
"  Chifneys,"  and  "  Secundums,"  and  "  Mamelukes,"  and 
patent  Latchfords,  and  an  instrument  which  I  should  think 
must  have  been  invented  by  some  member  of  the  Holy  In- 
quisition. It  was  made,  I  believe,  to  "  screw  "  on  to  the 
horse's  jaw.  It  made  my  teeth  ache  by  sympathy  to  look  at 
it.  "  There,"  said  my  fnend,  "  all  these  have  been  tried  on 
him  in  vain ;  with  the  most  severe  one  of  the  lot,  he  will 
pull  your  arms  off."  Having  been  forewarned  that  I  should 
nave  a  disagreeable  mount,  I  rode  this  horse  for  a  couple  of 
hours.*  Certainly  his  owner  had  not  given  him  a  worse 
name  than  he  deserved  as  regarded  unpleasant  riding, 
though  hard  mouth  was  not  the  right  name  for  his  short- 
comings. They  may  be  summed  up  by*  saying  that  the 
horse,  a  well-meaning,  good-tempered  one  enough,  had  been 
completely  ruined  in  his  breaking.  He  was  high-couraged, 
and  all  for  going.  How  to  go  he  knew  not,  with  the  mildest 
bridle  I  could  find.  He  knew  nothing  about  going  into  it. 
He  was  frightened  at  the  slightest  touch  of  the  leg,  evi- 
dently anticipating  a  dig  with  the  spur.  In  his  canter  he 
changed  his  leg  every  four  or  five  strides,  throwing  his  head 
aboutinalldirections.  Finally, when setgoinginhisgallop.he 
put  his  head  between  his  knees,  and  threw  his  whole  weight 
on  the  bridle.  In  less  than  six  weeks  this  horse  rode  as 
well  as  could  be  desired ;  but  he  had  to  begin  his  education 
afresh,  and  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  young  one 
completely  green.  The  first  step  in  his  training  was  to  teach 
him  to  balance  himself,  which  hitherto  had  been  a  profound 
mystery  to  him.  When  once  he  bad  learnt  to  stand 
up  to  his  work,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  making 
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him  nnderstand  yrhiA  the  bridle  was  meant  for.  It  is  igno- 
rance of  this  vital  principle  in  the  breaking  of  a  horse — 
getting  him  well  Iwlanced — that  causes  what  is  popularly 
called  Dad  month. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  young  horses  are 
running  loose  in  the  paddock,  unconscious  of  any  other 
handling  than  the  haltering  before  alluded  to,  their  mouths 
are  aU  equally  tender.  How  then  comes  it  that  afterwards 
one  has  a  mouth  so  delicate  that  he  will  not  face  a  snaffle, 
and  another  will  lay  hold  of  you  like  a  lion  P  The  secret  is 
that  in  its  first  handling  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
breaker  to  place  the  horse's  head  at  such  an  angle  with  his 
shoulders  as  will  admit  of  the  animal  moving  freely ;  whenAs 
too  many  so-called  horsebreakers  go  precisoly  the  same  way 
to  work  with  every  horse — pinch  his  head  into  an  unnaturtu 
position — and  the  result  is  that  the  true  appui  between  the 
rider's  hand  and  the  horse's  mouth  is  destroyed.  The  horse 
is  then  said  to  have  a  "  bad  mouth." 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  what  ought  not  to  be  dnne 
with  a  young  one,  I  proceed  to  lav  before  my  readers  the 
modus  operandi  which  I  have  found  most  successful,  leaving 
my  precepts  to  be  tested  by  the  light  of  common  sense.  Let 
us  suppose  our  young  one,  then,  haltered  and  collared,  the 
next  thing  of  course  is  to  get  the  mouthing  bit.  If  one 
chances  to  be  where  no  such  bit  is  to  be  had,  a  couple  of 
smooth  round  snaffles  will  answer  the  samepurpose.  Now 
oomes  the  first  step  in  making  the  mouth.  The  horse,  when 
he  finds  the  slightest  constraint  laid  on  his  head  and  neck, 
will  endeavour  to  deliver  himself  from  it  bv  leaning  on  the 
reins ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this  more  efFectually,  he  will  bring 
all  the  weight  of  his  forehand  to  bear  upon  them.  To  pre- 
vent this  it  is  usual  to  fasten  the  reins  up  to  a  D-buckle  on 
the  top  of  the  roller,  the  roller  being  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
well-padded  crupper.  But  this  process  by  no  means  connects 
the  whole  frame  of  the  horse.  This  is  most  effectually  done 
by  leading  the  reins  (which  should  be  long  enough  for  the 
purpose)  through  the  crupper  itself  Every  puU  that  the 
animal  then  takes  at  the  rems  will  be  counteracted  by  the 
crupper.  He  will  find  it  inconvenient  to  throw  the  weight 
of  nis  forehand  on  the  bridle,  and  will  stand  fairly  on  all 
fours.  Still  with  all  this,  he  will  have  the  power  to  move 
his  head  up  and  down,  in  a  weaving  form.  This  can  be  at 
once  prevented  by  simply  passing  the  throat  band  of  the 
bridle  under  the  reins,  and  buckling  it  up  so  as  just  to  allow 
free  action  of  the  trachea.  You  will  find  by  doing  this  that 
you  at  once  secure  two  most  vital  points  in  your  work — you 
compel  the  horse  (without  distress)  to  stand  with  his  head  and 
forehand  well  up,  and  you  have  made  his  head  steady,  without 
which  he  woula  never  ride  well.  It  is  true  the  horse's  head 
will  not  be  placed  in  the  supposed  orthodox  position,  with 
his  forehead  perftendicular  to  the  front ;  but  this  is  of  no 
consequence.  The  horse's  nose  will  always  come  to  the 
-  angle  at  which  he  will  go  most  pleasantly  when  you  come 
to  ride  him,  provided  you  get  his  head  and  forehand  well 
up  in  the  first  place,  and  connect  his  whole  frame  as  above 
described.  This  work  should  be  done  in  the  box,  and  the 
horse  should  not  be  left  alone  for  a  moment.  The  presence 
of  the  breaker  while  the  tackle  is  on  is  absolutely  necessary, 
because  the  slacking  a  hole  of  a  rein  at  the  rignt  time  will 
often  prevent  mischief;  and,  moreover,  the  most  rigid 
attention  is  necessary  to  the  animal's  every  movement. 
If  yon  dose  the  door  of  the  box  and  leave  him  alone, 
in  less  than  five  minutes,  after  gathering  the  litter  up  into 
a  heap  with  his  fore  feet,  he  will  begin  to  mb  himself 
against  the  sides  of  the  box,  and,  padding  or  no  padding,  he 
is  sure  to  get  into  mischief.  If  you  remain  in  the  box  with 
him,  his  eye  will  be  upon  you  the  whole  time.  His  high 
order  of  animal  intelligence  tells  him  that  you  are  the  man 
who  put  the  tackle  on,  and  he  is  on  the  watch  for  your  next 
movement.  I  know  no  more  pleasurable  feeUng  to  a  man 
who  loves  a  horse  than  to  be  locked  up  with  a  fine  young 
one  with  his  tackle  on,  and  study  his  eveiy  movement. 
Turn  which  way  you  will  in  the  box,  he  will  follow  you.  If 
a  rein  is  too  tight,  he  will  as  clearly  let  you  know  that  you 
are  asking  too  much  as  though  he  had  the  gift  of  human 


speech.  He  appeals  to  yon,  as  the  man  who  put  him  in 
his  fix,  to  relieve  him  from  it ;  and  if  you  do  so  at  the  right 
moment  you  will  avoid  ruffling  his  temper — a  most  impor- 
tant matter.  For  every  man  who  unoertakee  to  break  a 
young  horse  should  remember  that,  while  th^re  ^onld  be 
no  limit  to  the  patience  of  the  man,  the  patience  of  a  high- 
couraged  horse  is  soon  exhausted  when  he  is  placed  in  a 
position  of  constraint,  and  one  entirely  new  to  him.  In  six 
or  seven  days,  if  you  watch  your  horse  carefully,  yon  will 
find  that  you  have  a  good  mouth  on  hfan.  Short  as  this 
time  may  appear,  the  thing  can  be  done.  But  I  wish  to  be 
clearly  understood,  that  no  man  that  I  have  ever  seen  can 
do  this  unless  he  is  prepared  to  pass  six  to  seven  hours  a  day  in 
the  box  with  his  horse,  which  should  be  fed  and  put  straight 
early  in  the  morning,  allowed  a  couple  of  hours  or  there- 
abouts to  digest  his  food,  and  then  be  tackled.  He  should 
not  be  fed  again  until  an  hour  after  his  tackle  is  taken  off 
in  the  evening.  He  should  have  two  good  feeds  of  com  in 
the  day,  morning  and  night,  and  good  nay  in  moderation  to 
eat  through  the  night.  Thus  he  will  have  plenty  of  heart 
in  him  for  his  work. 

After  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  saddle,  tojdehfits  him,  may 
be  substituted  for  a  roller ;  and  every  day  he  should  lie 
gently  lunged  on  soft  ground — in  a  straw-yard,  if  possible, 
in  which  there  is  plenty  of  soft  stuff  at  the  bottom,  "niis 
will  teach  him  to  pick  his  feet  up,  and  walk  true  and  fiur. 
He  should  have  no  hind  shoes  on  until  he  is  backed;  but  his 
hind  feet  should  be  carefully  pared,  to  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  his  hitting  his  fetlock  joints  behind  while  in 
the  lunge.  If  he  does  this,  he  will  make  a  blemish,  whidi 
is  as  great  an  eyesore  as  a  broken  knee.  And  now  I  have  a 
word  to  say  about  that  most  important  puii  of  the  matter, 
the  shoeing  of  your  charge.  Be  very  careful  how  you  select 
your  farrier,  and,  having  selected  him,  be  as  firm  with  him 
as  you  are  with  your  horse ;  it  is  not  always  necessary,  if 
the  ferrier  exhibits  a  wiU  of  his  own,  to  be  so  gentle  with 
him.  If  the  forge  is  a  low-roofed  one,  or  otherwise  dangerous, 
avoid  it,  and  have  the  farrier  to  your  own  place.  In  most 
cases  you  will  find  little  difficulty  with  the  fore  feet ;  bat 
difficulty  behind  is  common  enough.  With  all  the  manipa- 
lation  you  may  yourself  have  given  your  horse,  the  feeling 
of  your  hand  will  be  different  from  that  of  the  farrier,  and 
a  high-couraged  thoroughbred  especially  is  very  {^  to 
resent  any  liberty  taken  with  his  hind  legs  by  a  kick, 
delivered  with  such  lightning-like  rapidity  as  those  only  can 
appreciate  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  such  a  &voar. 
I  have  known  thoroughbreds  to  fight  for  hours  before  they 
would  have  their  hind  feet  done,  and  ultimately  it  has  been 
necessary  to  throw  them.  This  <iemi«rre«8or<  (always  to  be 
avoided  if  possible,  as  throwing  a  hurtful  strain  upon  youi^ 
sinews  and  ligaments)  may  thus  be  steered  clear  of.  •  u 
there  is  much  difficulty  with  a  young  one's  hind  l^s, 
forriers,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  are  in  the  habit  of* 
dropping  a  halter  under  the  foot,  and  when  they  can  get  it 
into  the  pastern  joint  pulling  the  leg  towards  them,  until 
they  can  get  the  foot  between  their  knees,  when,  being  strong 
and  resolute  men,  they  close  with  the  h  jrse's  quarter,  put 
their  shoulder  to  his  flank,  and  manage  to  hold  him.  But 
this  is  a  rude  method,  fhiught  with  danger,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  resolute  horse  likely  enough  to  result  in  laming  him  in 
the  stifle  joint,  in  addition  to  the  risk  of  marbng  the  . 
pastern  with  the  rough  rope. 

A  more  effectual  way  la  to  use  the  long  strap  of  the 
Barey  tackle,  thus :  Bun  the  end  of  the  strap  through  the 
loop,  so  as  to  leave  a  wide  bight,  into  which  the  horse  easily 
steps.  Then  gradually  draw  up  the  strap  until  it  fits  closely 
in  the  pastern.  Being  quite  fiat,  and  more  than  two  inches 
broad,  it  causes  no  undue  constriction,  and  will  leave  no 
mark.  Then  run  the  other  end  of  the  strap  through  the 
roller,  and,  while  a  quiet  resolute  man  stands  in  front  Of 
the  horse's  head,  let  the  farrier  feel  for  his  hock,  and,  when 
the  horse  lifts  his  foot  to  kick  at  him,  draw  the  strap 
sharply  through  the  roller.  This  will  bring  his  hind  foot 
up  to  his  Wly,  whence  you  can  ease  and  pull  it  at  your 
pleasure,  nntil  the  horse,  finding  that  yon  are  master  ot  ib. 
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and  that  he  cannot  poesihly  use  his  foot  to  kick  in  a  lateral 
or  drcnlar  direction,  will  qnietly  surrender  it  to  the  farrier; 
and,  no  matter  what  amount  of  temper  is  still  unexhausted 
in  the  horse,  as  long  as  you  retain  your  hold  of  the  end  of 
the  strM)  and  keep  your  eye  on  the  farrier,  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  the  horse  to  kick,  or  even  to  throw  his  weight 
on  him.  In  most  oases,  however,  where  I  have  adopted  this 
j)]aa,  I  have  found  that  the  horse,  finding  himseu  check- 
mated as  it  were  in  his  endeavour  to  be  wicked  with  his 
hind  legs,  gives  it  up,  and  allows  the  smith  to  do  his  work. 

I  submit  this  to  the  consideration  of  owners  of  valuable 
young  horses,  as  the  result  of  practical  experience.  It  saves 
all  pulling  or  dragging  of  the  young  ones'  delicate  limbs, 
and  all  risk  to  the  femer ;  for  nobodv,  I  repeat,  knows  how 
hard  a  young  one  can  hit,  and  with  what  rapidity  he  does  it, 
unless  he  has  had  personal  experience. 

All  these  little  matters  may  appear  of  trifling  account  to 
those  whose  experience  of  horses  is  confined  to  made  and 
thoroughly  broken  horses.  To  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  their  making,  these  small  things  constitute  the  "  mickle  " 
that  makes  the  "  muckle  "  in  the  good  manners  of  a  horse. 
Inattention  to  such  apparent  trifles  it  is  that  causes  us  to 
have  horses  restive  out  of  the  stable,  and  ill- behaved  in  it. 

In  seven  days,  then,  I  repeal,  if  you  give  the 'time  and 
patience  to  your  horse  I  speak  of,  and  lunge  him  quietly — 
taking  care  that  he  lunges  well  up  to  bis  work — he  will  be 
fit  to  back.  In  the  box  he  will  champ  and  mouth  his  bit 
until  hia  saKvaiy  glands  are  actively  at  work,  and  his 
mouth  in  a  contmual  white  fW>th,  the  sure  indication  of  a 
coming  mouth.  A  dry  mouth  is  always  the  token  of  bad 
handling. 

Your  langeing  should  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  whip  long 
enough  to  reach  behind  your  horse ;  and  if  he  hangs  back 
behind  his  bridle,  a  sharp  crack  of  the  whip  behind  him 
will  send  him  into  it  at  once,  but  he  should  never  be  hit 
with  the  lash.  After  you  have  substituted  the  saddle  for 
the  roller,  you  should  take  every  opportunity  of  bearing 
your  weight  on  the  stimip,  on  both  sides  alternately.  Get 
two  or  tturee  trusses  of  straw,  so  as  to  raise  yourself  well  up 
above  yonr  horse ;  feel  his  mouth  then  with  both  reins,  and 
you  will  soon  see  what  amount  of  yield  there  is  in  It.  Take 
every  opportunity  of  throwing  quietly  all  the  weight  yon 
can  upon  his  back.  G«t  a  very  quiet  man  into  the  box,  and 
let  him  bear  upon  the  off  side  stirrup,  while  you  do  the 
same  on  the  near  side.  Bepeat  this  as  often  as  practicable, 
and  you  will  find  the  breakmg  your  horse  much  facilitated ; 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  more  time  you  spend  with 
your  horse  when  once  you  take  him  in  hand,  the  better ; 
that  every  hour  you  spend  with  him  will  repay  you  fourfold ; 
that  nothing  must  be  done  hurriedly  or  under  excitement 
with  him  j  and,  above  all,  whether  he  be  of  high  or  low 
d^ree,  a  thoroughbred  or  of  humble  pedigree,  never  gwe 
away  a  eha/nce  with  him.  If  you  do,  you  will  find,  when  too 
late,  that  yon  have  "  reckoned  without  your  host." 

Having  shown  how  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  young 
horse  may  be  tackled  and  mouthed,  so  as  to  make  him 
ready  for  backing  on  the  seventh  day  or  thereabouts,  let 
ns  proceed  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  in  cases  when 
some  sudden  emergency  arises,  rendering  it  necessary  that 
he  should  absolutely  carry  a  man  on  a  journey  in  as  brief  a 
space  of  time.  These  occasions  are  likely  enough  to  occur 
in  the  rough  life  of  a  settler  in  some  of  our  colomes.  I  will 
endeavour  to  show  how  such  a  requirement  may  be  safely 
met 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
tpeedy  rough  breaking  does  not  mean  harsh  or  cruel  treat- 
ment. The  reverse  of  these  only  can  insure  efficiency  in  the 
operation. 

As  an  example  of  the  evils  arising  from  violent  and  brutal 
usage,  let  me  cite  the  ordinary  horsebreaker  of  Australia. 
These  men  are  never  deterred  by  the  almost  certainty  of 
broken  bones  from  attempting  all  sorts  of  rash  things  with 
horses — acts  of  foolhardiness,  indeed,  that  would  m^e  the 
hair  of  s  high-school  Greirman  breaker  stand  on  end  with 
h(»Tor.    Frwn  a  drove  of  fifty  or  sixty  yoong  ones  the 


Australian  rough-rider  will  catch  and  halter  a  colt — ^in  this 
he  is  very  dexterous — and  after  a  very  small  amount  (rf 
mouthing  will  clap  on«  saddle  and  eurb-bridle  and  back 
him.  The  principle  in  these  cases  is  to  provoke  resistance 
and  to  overcome  it — -and  resistance  is  speedily  forthcoming. 
The  horse  puts  up  his  back,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  sets 
to  buck-jumping.  He  is  "clapped  into"  forthwith  with 
whip  and  spur,  and  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  Bearing, 
plunging,  and  fighting  in  every  possible  way,  frequently  he 
bursts  his  girths  and  sends  saadle  and  rider  flying.  No 
matter ;  ft^sh  girths  and  a  fresh  man  are  at  hand  if  the  first 
i^an^s  disabled.  The  horse  is  at  length  "  set  going,"  and  all 
resistance  ridden  out  of  him  by  galloping  him  till  he  drops. 
For  this  sort  of  woric  there  is  of  course  plenty  of  room  in 
the  vast  plains  of  Australia.  The  man  is  more  fit  than  the 
horse,  ahd  from  sheer  exhaustion  the  latter  gives  in. 

-The  breaker  mves  him  little  rest,  keeps  his  tackle  on  all 
night,  and  is  at  him  again  by  davbreak  in  the  morning.  In 
a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time  the  horse  is  cowed  and 
subdued,  so  as  to  enable  a  man  as  resolute  as  the  breaker  to 
ride  him  if  he  keeps  on  at  the  horse ;  but  if,  as  frequently 
occurs,  the  owner  eases  his  horse  up  a  little  when  the  rough- 
rider  has  done  with  him,  or  perhaps,  in  order  to  restore 
the  exhausted  physique  of  the  animal,  gives  him  two  or 
three  days'  rest,  and  then  mounts  him,  to  a  certainty  the 
rider  will  come  to  grief.  The  horse  has  had  time  to  recover 
himself. 

Still  stiff  and  sore  from  the  violent  exertions  of  the 
previous  gruelling  he  has  had,  he  has  again  heart  enough 
for  another  fight,  and  less  inclination  than  ever  to  obey. 
The  man  is  no  sooner  up  than  the  horse  expects  his  former 
dose  of  steel  and  whalebone.  He  forces  the  fighting  himself, 
puts  up  his  back,  and  sets  to  in  good  earnest.  In  such 
cases  the  rider  must  be  quite  as  good  or  bad  a  workman  as 
the  rough-rider  he  employed  if  he  does  not  get  a  croppar, 
which  will  live  long  in  his  memory  if  even  he  escape  broten 
bones ;  for  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  riding — it  is  simply 
wrestling  with  a  horse  maddened  by  fear.  In  all  probabihty 
the  horse  will  gain  his  point  in  such  a  case,  and  follow  up 
his  advantage,  acquiring  all  sorts  of  desperately  restive 
tricks,  until  his  former  preceptor,  or  one  of  a  similar  school, 
is  sent  for  again  to  gruel  it  out  of  him. ' 

Horses  are  cheap  and  plentifril  in  Australia;  therefore 
(save  in  exceptional  cases)  little  heed  is  taken  of  blemishes 
caused  in  breaking,  which  blemishes  would  in  Europe  be 
fatal  to  the  sale,  if  not  to  the  utility,  of  a  horse.  '  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  above-named  ill-usage,  Australian 
horses  of  the  middle  dass,  when  at  all  short  of  work,  are  , 
given  to  buck-jumping,  than  which  there  is  not  a  more 
dangerous  vice. 

The  secret  of  all  this  mischief  is  that  in  most  cases  the 
owners  or  breeders  are  either  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode 
in  which  their  horses  should  be  handled,  or  careless  about' 
it,  provided  it  is  done  cheaply.  They  are  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,  for  money^  cannot  be  better  laid  out  than  in  a 
liberal  fee  to  a  quiet,  patient  breaker  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  business.  The  fee  paid  to  such  dare-devils  as  I 
allude  to  is  usually  about  a  couple  of  pounds ;  and,  the  pay 
being  so  trifling,  "qtiamtHy,  not  quality"  is  the  breaker's 
motto,  his  object  being  to  do  the  horse  and  the  owner  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  have  had  the  handling  of  a  great  number  of  Australian 
horses,  and,  especially  in  IndiEt,  they  were  the  most  trouble- 
some I  have  ever  encountered.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
were  given  to  plunging  and  buck-jumping  when  at  all  fresh, 
while  their  nervous  tremor  when  asked  to  stand  flre,  or  face 
the  flutter  of  a  lance  flag  or  the  flaeh  of  a  sword  blade,  told 
that  their  early  education  had  been  one.  of  cruel  ill-usage.  I 
always  got  on  best  with  those  who  had  received  no  other 
handling  in  their  own  country  but  that  of  haltering.  Indeed 
at  any  time,  I  should  prefer  having  a  horse  from  the  handa 
of  a  Cafire  to  one  from  an  Australian  breaker.  Of  course 
the  above  does  not  apply  to  first-class  horses  in  that  part  of 
the  world ;  the  owners  of  such  animals  know  too  well  what 
they  are  about  to  allow  their  horses  to  be  knocked  about. 
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Bat  the  rough  usage  to  which  those  of  the  middle  class  are 
subjected  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  they  are  fine,  shapely 
atiimals,  with  remarkably  tree,  good  action,  and  no  doubt 
well-meaning  enough  until  bullied  into  rice. 

In  case,  then,  any  of  my  readers  should  hereafter  find 
themselves  in  a  far-away  land  such  as  Australia,  or  New 
Zealand,  with  a  lot  of  young  ones  running  comparatively 
wild  in  their  pastures,  and  an  immediate  necessity  should 
arise  for  getting  some  of  them  handv  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  they  may  perhaps  -find  the  following  hints  useful. 

I  have  alluded  above  to  the  necessity  for  haltering  young 
ones  when  running  loose.  This  cannot  well  be  done  in  the 
interior  of  the  Antipodes.  Left  to  roam  about  almost  at 
will  in  the  open  and  in  droves  together,  they  would  "  got 
into  lumber, '  be  cast,  and  ruined,  if  allowed  to  run  loose 
•  with  head  collars,  however  well  fitted.  Haltering,  therefore, 
in  such  countries  requires  considerable  coolness  and  nerve, 
but  can  be  easily  accomplished  if  the  operator  goes  the  right 
WOT  to  work. 

The  Australian  breaksmen  above  alluded  to  use  the  lasso 
in  order  to  get  hold  of  their  horses.  But  a  much  safer  plan 
is  to  use  the  long  flat  strap  of  the  Barey  tackle.  This  is 
about  8ft.  long  and  2in.  wide  at  the  broad  end,  at  which 
there  should  be  a  very  strong  loop.  The  strap  should  taper 
oS  in  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  to  a  point,  so  that 
it  can  easily  be  passed  through  the  loop  at  the  other  end. 
The  leather  should  be  thoroughly  well  seasoned.  A  splice 
or  two,  if  properly  made,  will  not  diminish  its  strength,  and 
splices  are  better  than  trusting  to  a  doubtful  place  in  the 
hide.  In  fact,  in  the  apparatus  I  am  about  to  describe,  if 
this  long  strap  breaks,  mischief  is  a  certainty. 

Provide  yourself,  then,  with  a  good  long  and  strong  strap 
of  the  sort  above  described,  and  a  leather  head  collar  witn 
the  front  attached  at  each  C'ud  to  a  ring  in  the  collar,  so  that 
T9U  can  turn  the  front  or  browband  back  and  lay  it  flat  and 
level  with  that  part  of  the  halter  which  passes  behind  the 
horse's  ear.    This  will  save  you  consideraole  trouble. 

Drive  your  young  one  into  a  lodge  or  box  in  which  you 
already  have  an  old  quiet  horse  tied  up.  Your  young  one 
will  rush  up  beside  the  old  one.  Your  first  manceuvre 
should  be  to  get  the  young  one  on  the  off  side  of  his  com- 
panion. 

To  do  your  work  well  you  should  have  with  you  a  steady, 
good-nerved  man,  accustomed  to  move  when  you  speak,  and, 
above  all,  one  who  will  make  no  noise.  Let  him  carry  the 
head  collar  while  you  take  in  your  hand  a  moderate-sized 
but  deep-rimmed  sieve  with  some  corn  in  it.  Pass  the  end 
of  your  long  strap  through  the  loop,  and  draw  it  up  until 
you  have  a  bight  just  large  enough  to  lie  inside  the  rim  of 
the  sieve,  then  take  the  slack  of  the  strap  up  in  your  left 
hand,  and  quietly  creep  up  between  the  old  horse  and  the 
young  one.  The  old  horse  will  put  his  nose  in  the  sieve, 
and  the  young  one  will  follow  his  example.  Holding  the 
sieve  in  your  left  hand,  you  will  then  gradually  be  able  to 
get  your  right  on  your  horse's  neck  and  rub  it  firmly  up  and 
down.  Speak  soothingly,  and  pre.sently  your  horse,  finding 
that  neither  the  sieve  nor  the  strap  within  ithurts  him,  will  be- 
come accustomed  to  them  and  continue  feeding.  Your  man 
should  quietly  come  in  front  of  you  and  relieve  you  of  the  corn- 
sieve.  It  is  not  difficult,  then,  with  a  little  patience,  for  the 
man,  by  stepping  back  a  pace,  to  coax  the  horse  to  follow 
him.  Before  he  does  this  you  should  have  hold  of  the  bight 
of  the  strap  in  both  hands,  and  when  the  horse  steps  for- 
ward you  can  easily  pull  the  bight  over  his  ears.  His  first 
movement  then  will  be  to  jump  forward  or  rear;  either 
movement  will  tighten  the  bight  until  it  lies  firmly  and 
securely  round  his  neck  at  the  poll.  Let  the  end  of  the 
stiap  hang  down  loose,  and  do  not  attempt  to  pull  against 
the  horse  with  it.  By  so  doing  you  will  give  him  the  power 
to  drag  you  all  over  the  box.  But,  finding  there  is  nothing 
to  pullagainst,  after  a  few  minutes  he  will  come  bac-k  to  the 
sieve,  if  yon  remain  perfectly  still  in  the  same  place,  and  do 
not  follow  him  about.  Let  him  feed  for  ten  minutes,  and 
make  much  of  him.  *  Then  place  the  collar  so  that,  with  the 
throat  band  open,  it  will  lie  in  the  sieve  in  such  form  that 


he  cannot  eat  the  com  without  putting  his  nose  through  the 
collar.  Hold  the  end  of  the  long  strap  in  your,  left  hand, 
and  the  head  collar  in  both.  Pull  slightly  on  the  strap,  and 
the  horse  will  most  Ukely  pull  against  you,  and  move  for- 
ward. By  so  doing  he  wiU  give  you  the  opportunity  of 
slipping  the  collar  over  his  head.  Then  let  go  of  the  strap, 
and  quietly  buckle  the  throat  band.  After  a  little  time,  in 
most  cases,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  taking  off  the  long 
strap,  and  your  horse  will  be  securely  haltered.  There 
should  be  a  hempen  collar  shank  attache  to  the  head  collar; 
this  shank  should  be  allowed  to  hang  down  loose.  It  will 
not  be  of  sufficient  length  for  the  horse  to  entangle  himself, 
but  in  walking  about  the  box  afterwards,  he  will  tread  on  it, 
and  thus  learn  his  first  lesson  in  standing  a  pull  upon  his 
bead.  When  your  halter  is  secure,  take  away  the  old  horse; 
leave  the  young  one  a  bit  of  sweet  hay  and  shut  him  up. 
He  will  fight  at  the  door  for  a  time  to  get  out,  but  in  an  hoar 
or  thereabouts  will  give  this  up,  and  gradually  reconcile 
himself  to  his  isolation.  Give  him  a  bit  of  mash  or  anything 
he  will  eat,  put  plenty  of  straw  under  him,  and  leave  him 
until  the  followmg  morning,  by  which  time  the  excitement 
caused  by  this  first  upset  to  him  will  have  subsided. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  mode  will  be  found  to 
answer;  but  it  is  q^uite  possible  that  yon  may  have  an 
animal  which  is  so  wild  as  to  baffle  all  efforts  to  secure  him 
in  this  way.  In  such  case  there  are  two  other  methods 
which  may  be  adopted.  The  first  is  to  put  your  horse  into 
a  box  with  half -doors,  opening  crosswise  m  the  centre ;  take 
your  old  horse  outside,  having  previously  fastened  the  bight 
of  your  long  stra])  to  the  frame  of  the  door  at  the  top  by  a 
piece  of  packthread ;  lead  a  piece  of  thin  strong  coni  fas- 
tened to  the  upper  part  of  the  bight  to  the  far  end  of  the 
box,  and  let  your  man  hold  it,  keeping  quite  silent ;  then  go 
outside  the  door,  fasten  the  lower  half  securely,  lead  your 
old  horse  up  to  it,  and  place  the  sieve  so  that  the  old  horse 
can  eat  out  of  it  close  to  the  door.  The  young  one,  however 
wild,  will  eventually  come  to  smell  to  the  old  horse,  and  at 
first  will  endeavour  to  avoid  putting  his  nose  through  the 
bight  of  the  strap ;  but  if  you  have  made  this  large  enough 
to  touch  both  sides  of  the  door,  after  touching  it  once  or 
twice  with  his  nose,  he  will  put  his  head  through  it.  Yon 
should  have  the  slack  of  the  strap  in  your  hand  ready. 
When  the  horse  has  his  head  in  the  bight,  let  your  man  pml 
on  the  cord  while  you  keep  firm  hold  oE  the  strap.  Directly 
the  horse  feels  the  pull  from  behind  he  will  draw  back,  and 
in  doing  so  will  tighten  the  bight  round  his  neck ;  imme- 
diately let  go  of  the  strap,  and  let  him  draw  it  into  the  box. 
In  drawing  back  he  will  break  the  thread  that  held  the 
bight  at  the  top;  your  man  must  also  drop  the  cord  directly 
the  horse  draws  back.  You  can  then  take  your  old  horse  in 
again  and  proceed  to  put  on  the  collar,  as  in  the  case  pre- 
viously supposed. 

H  you  nnd  your  horse  still  resolute  and  shifty,  or  vei^ 
nervous,  you  can  stand  between  him  and  the  old  one,  with 
the  sieve  and  collar  in  both  hands,  and  when  you  can 
approach  near  enough  let  your  man  step  quietly  up  and 
take  tlis  young  one  fimdy  by  the  tail,  standing  between  his 
hocks.  This  requires  nothing  but  nerve ;  there  is  no  risk  in 
it,  because  a  horse  will  never  Kick  at  a  man  who  so  holds  him 
— he  wiU  pull  against  the  man ;  and,  the  horse's  attention 
being  taken  off  for  the  moment,  you  have  your  opportunity 
of  slipping  on  the  collar.  The  la«t  method,  however,  should 
be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  upset  the 
horse  more  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned. 

Among  the  tackle  used  by  Barey  is  a  collar,  with  a  loop 
so  constructed  that  it  acts  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  long  strap ;  but  with  a  horse  that  is  very  wild  its  opera- 
tion is  uncertain. 

Finally,  as  regards  haltering,  when  you  onoe  set  about  it, 
never  leave  your  horse,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  take,  until 
you  have  succeeded ;  for  you  may  be  sure,  if  you  &il  and 
leave  the  operation  to  another  day,  your  difficulty  wiU  be 
increased  tenfold. 

I  have  been  thus  prolix  on  the  subject  of  haltering,  be- 
cause the  manner  in  which  it  is  effected  is  of  the  utmost 
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importance  to  your  fntnre  progress.  Indeed,  bv  good 
workmen,  it  is  said  that  "  a  young  one  well  haltered  is  half 
broken." 

The  above  should  be  the  first  day's  work. 

On  the  second  day  you  will  be  able  to  attach  to  the  iron 
square  of  the  head  collar,  a  snaffle  which  swivdis  on.  This 
snaffle  should  be  a  thick  one,  as  before  described,  with  broad 
reiiiB  fitted  to  buckle  to  the  roller.  Ton  can  then  put  on 
vonr  caresson.  Bun  the  loop  of  your  snaffle  reins  up  to  the 
norse's  neck,  so  as  to  prevent  them  flying  about,  and  take 
vour  horse  out  into  a  strawyard  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
heavy  stufi'  at  the  bottom.  Take  care  there  is  nothing  to 
run  ronl  of.  Lunge  your  horse  quietly  for  twenty  minutea 
to  both  hands,  and  then  put  on  your  roller,  at  the  same  time 
taking  the  reins  over. 

YoQ  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  take  your  second  impor- 
tant step,  by  throwing  your  horse  in  the  mode  laid  down  by 
Barey  in  his  admirable  little  work  on  the  subject ;  but  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  while  Barey's  directions  suppose 
the  whole  operation  of  throwing  to  be  performed  by  one 
man,  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  dexterous  enough  to  do 
it  single-handed ;  whereas  the  thing  is  easy  enough  to  two 
men,  one  at  the  horse's  head  and  another  at  the  long  strap. 
I  have  seen  many  good  men  attempt  single-handed  to  throw 
a  resolute  horse ;  but  very  few  nave  I  seen  succeed,  and 
fulure  does  infinite  mischief.  The  extraordinary  dexterity 
with  which  Barey  could  get  to  a  horse's  shoulder,  and  keep 
there  until  he  had  his  horse  down,  was  not  only  the  result  of 
long  practice,  but  was  I  believe  an  intuitive  gift  peculiar  to 
himself. 

When  once  you  have  your  horse  thrown,  you  can  manipu- 
late him  in  any  way  you  please.  Pull  his  legs  and  feet 
about,  sit  on  him,  and  be  sure  that  you  run  your  hand 
fimUij  over  every  part  of  his  irame,  taking  every  liberty  with 
nis  legs  and  feet.  He  has  no  alternative  but  to  submit. 
Closely  watch  the  time  at  which  he  entirely  surrenders  him- 
self to  you,  and  then  take  off  your  straps.  He  will  not 
move  until  you  rouse  him  up,  for  he  does  not  know  that  he 
has  any  power  to  move.  In  most  cases  in  about  twenty 
minutes  your  horse  should  be  thoroughly  subdued.  You  can 
then  get  him  up,  remove  the  roller,  and  replace  it  with  a 
felt  pad  cloth,  similar  to  that  used  in  our  cavalry,  but  with  a 
girth  independent  of  the  saddle.  Then  put  on  a  saddle 
fitted  with  a  well-padded  ■  crupper  and  a  breast  girth. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  third  man  to  hold  the  stirrup  on  the 
ofi*  side,  you  will  then  be  able  to  back  your  horse,  taking 
care  to  do  so  firmly  and  quietly.  Do  not  ask  him  to  move, 
but  dismount  and  mount  several  times,  remaining  a  little 
longer  on  his  back  each  time.  Yon  should  then  nave  the 
ferrier  to  him,  and  have  his  feet  pared  and  trimmeji,  and  a 
pair  of  fore  shoes  put  on.  If  you  have  made  good  use  of 
TOUT  time  while  tne  horse  was  down,  he  will  surrender  his 
leet  quietly  to  the  &rrier.  If  he  resists,  he  must  be  thrown 
again  and  again  until  he  is  perfectly  submissive.  You 
should  then  take  over  the  snaffle  reins,  buckle  them  up  so 
that  the  horse  can  feel  the  metal  in  his  mouth,  and  lead  him 
out  a  mile  or  two  on  the  road. 

So  &r,  all  that  I  have  said  is  little  more  than  a  repetition 
of  the  formula  of  Mr.  Barey.  But  I  now  come  to  a  point  in 
the  matter  in  which  my  mode  of  proceeding  is  diametrically 
the  reverse  of  Mr.  Barey's.  In  this  view  I  believe  I  shaU 
be  borne  out  by  all  men  who  thoroughly  understand  their 
business,  and  I  submit  that,  by  combining  my  plan  in  the 
second,  or  more  correctly  speaking  the  third  stage,  with 
that  of  the  American  tamer,  success  is  certain. 

Mr.  Barey,  having  backed  his  horse,  advocated  leading 
his  young  one  by  the  side  of  another,  when  he  is  suffici- 
ently quiet  for  a  man  to  ride  him.  He  lays  down  as  a  rule 
that  the  colt  should  be  ridden  with  reins  entirely  slack, 
and  no  constraint  whatever  be  laid  upon  his  head;  his 
reason  being  that  it  is  this  "  hold  on  the  head,"  as  he  calls 
it,  that  causes  the  horse  to  jmU  against  the  rider  and  acquire 
a  hard  month. 

My  present  object  is  to  prove  that  this  idea  is  entirely 
erroneous.    In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Barey's  theory  entirely 
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ignores  the  balance  of  the  horse,  and  the  fact  that  when  he 
is  properly  balanced  he  will  never  pull,  although  in  the 
hands  of  a  thoroughly  good  workman  he  will  work  right  up 
to  his  bridle. 

To  balance  your  horse  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  metal 
of  the  snaffle  m  his  mouth  with  the  crupper ;  and,  although 
at  first  it  -is  inexpedient  (nay,  hurtful)  to  buckle  your  horse 
up  to  a  short  rein,  still,  whatever  the'  length  you  give  him, 
to  that  he  should  work  up  to  a  hair's  breadth  ;  and  this  the 
action  of  the  crupper  upon  the  reins,  aided  by  the  whip  in 
rear  of  the  horse  when  working  the  lunge,  will  compel  nim 
to  do.  He  cannot  puU  his  own  tail  o§,  and,  findiug  the 
bridle  will  not  give  to  him,  he  will  give  or  yield  (as  it  is 
technically  called)  to  the  bridle — ^will  bend  in  the  poll  of  the 
neck,  champ  his  bit,  and,  as  hole  by  hole  you  take  up  your 
snaffle-reins  in  your  consecutive  lessons,  he  will  raise  his 
forehand  and  balance  himself.  He  has,  so  to  speak,  "  laid 
hold  of  himself"  with  the  bridle,  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  a  man  would  "  lay  hold  of  him  "  when  he  set  the  horse 
going,  and,  although  there  is  not  a  particle  of  slack  rein, 
there  is  no  puU ;  and,  far  from  acquiring  a  hard  mouth,  he  is 
going  the  right  road  to  learn  to  yield  to  his  bit  whenever 
you  ask  him. 

I  come  now  to  another  vital  point  in  this  stage  of  break- 
ing, namely,  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of  elattie  rein$. 
And  I  am  oound  to  say  that  they  are  a  mistake ;  my  reason 
being  that  they  entirely  destroy  the  appui  between  the  hand 
of  the  rider  and  the  horse's  mouth — because  the  rein,  how- 
ever firmly  attached  to  saddle,  roller,  or  dumb  jockey,  will 
give  to  the  horse  whenever  he  pleases,  which  in  making  a 
young  one  is  precisely  the  thing  to  he  avoided. 

I  appeal  to  any  man  who  rides  over  a  country  either  to 
hounds  or  between  the  flags,  and  to  every  jockey  who  rides 
a  race,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  a  horse  together 
with  elastic  reins.  In  cavalry  in  the  German  service  (where 
there  are  perhaps  the  best  broken  horses  in  the  world) 
ela8'''ic  reins  are  entirely  ignored.  It  is  the  same  in  .oar  own 
cavalry,  and,  although  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  them,  the  attempts  have  always  failed.  The 
elasticity  should  be  in  the  hand  of  the  rider,  not  in  the  rein. 
In  advancing  this  argument,  I  have  been  told  by  men 
who  advocate  elastic  leathers :  "  Yes ;  but  if  you  have 
neither  elastic  rein  nor  spring  in  your  tackle,  as  there  is  no 
yield  similar  to  that  of  the  man's  hand,  you  must  deaden 
your  horse's  mouth."  I  have  above  given  a  reason  why 
this  is  not  so.  Let  any  man  try  it ;  ileave  the  " proof  of 
the  pudding  to  the  ^ing."  Springs,  either  on  dumb 
jockeys  or  elastic  reins,  cause  an  action  on  the  horse's  mouth 
entirely  different  to  that  of  a  man's  hand,  the  vital  differ- 
ence being  that  the  man  yields  at  his  own  will,  and  when  he 
feels  it  requisite,  whereas  the  spring  yields  at  the  will  of  the 
horse,  and  in  its  reverse  action  is  as  likely  to  check  his  for- 
ward movement  as  to  peld  to  him  at  the  right  time,  thereby 
rendering  his  paces  nneven,  and  spoiling  their  proper 
cadence. 

In  support  of  my  theory  I  may  be  permitted  to  relate  the 
following  fact.  Many  years  ago  I  was  on  the  riding  esta- 
blishment at  Maidstone,  when  presided  over  by  Mq'or  (now 
Colonel)  Meyer,  than  whom  there  never  was«  more  consum- 
mate workman  on  a  horse  as  regarded  breaking,  A  first- 
class  saddler  from  London  waited  on  Major  Meyer  with  a 
bridle  constructed  with  elastic  reins.  The  Major  gave  it  a 
fair  and,  I  am  sure,  impartial  trial,  and  returned  it  to  the 
inventor  with  the  courteous  observation,  "  It  is  very  clever, 
but  I  cannot  ride  with  it ;"  nor  could  any  of  the  many 
clever  assistants  in  the  school. 

I  also  know  that  the  circus  men — who  break  their  horses 
more  quickly  than  anybody — never  use  an  elastic  rein  or 
tackle  that  yields  of  itself.  Dumb  jockeys  are  very  useful, 
in  order  quickly  to  raise  the  forehand  of  a  young  horse,  and 
particularly  for  harness  purposes ;  but  the  best  one  I  ever 
saw  is  constructed  with  a  smgle  bar  of  iron  rising  perpen- 
dicularly firom  the  saddle.  TUs  is  fitted  with  a  moveable 
nut,  held  to  the  bar  by  a  screw,  which  fits  into  counter-sunk 
holes,  and  can  be  elevated  or  depressed  to  meet  the  setting 
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on  of  the  horse's  head;  and  to  this  nut  the  reins  are 
attached.  There  is  no  spring  to  it.  It  may  be  seen  in  use 
at  the  stables  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  eminent  contractor  for 
cavalry  horses  at  Knightsbridge,  and  I  believe  is  of  bis  own 
invention. 

To  return  to  our  rough  breaking.  If  yon  keep  your 
tackle  on  the  young  one  all  day,  feedmg  him  well  morning 
and  evening,  watch  him  closely,  and  if  he  shows  any  indica- 
tion of  resistance  to  mounting  or  otherwise  immediately  take 
off  his  tackle  and  throw,  him  again.  On  the  third  or  fourth 
day  you  should  be  able  to  move  him  forward.  During  this 
time  you  should  carefully,  hole  by  hole,  shorten  your  reins  so 
as  to  get  your  horse  well  together,  easing  his  bead  at  in- 
tervals if  he  sweats  much  or  shows  any  symptoms  of  dis- 
tress. Thus  you  wiU  get  mouth  enough  to  ride  him  with 
ease  in  the  brief  time  I  speak  of.  He  should  be  lunged  every 
day,  well  up  to  his  work,  and  led  out  on  the  road  (the  dis- 
tance increased  each  time),  and  be  brought  home  by  a 
different  route  to  that  on  which  he  started. 

Before  you  proceed  to  ride  him  forward  place  a  plain, 
circular,  smooth  bit  in  his  mouth  in  addition  to  the  snaffle. 
Let  the  circular  bit  be  secured  to  a  standing  martingale,  and 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  controlling  your  horse.  On 
your  first  essay  have  a  good  man  at  his  head,  your  cavesson 
well  fitted,  and  when  you  find  the  horse  answer  to  your  leg 
and  go  freely  forward,  let  your  man  unbuckle  the  leading 
rein;  you  can  then  ride  lum  right  away  from  home,  and 
bring  nim  by  a  circuitous  route  Dack.  Make  much  of  him 
on  his  journey,  and  let  him  know  by  every  encouraging 
sign  of  voice  and  hand  that  he  is  doing  right.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  the  seventh  day  you  will  be  able  to  start  on  your 
journey,  which  should  be  begun  in  short,  easy  stages,  and 
mcreaaed  gradually  according  to  the  strength  of  the  animal. 
Do  not  go  to  sleep  on  him,  bat  keep  him  up  to  his  work 
always  when  on  the  road,  making  him  walk  well  up  to  your 
hand,  and  you  will  find  as  you  go  on  your  horse  will 
improve. 

It  may  appear,  to  thoee  who  are  accustomed  to  regarfl  the 
breaking  oi  a  young  one  as  a  matter  of  long  time,  a  risky 
thing  so  to  push  him.  I  repeat  that  I  am  writing  of  a  case 
of  emergency,  such  as  occurs  in  rough  pioneering  life  oftener 
than  people  imagine. 

If  any  doubt  should  arise  as  to  the  possibility  of  so  for- 
warding a  colt,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  seen  that  accom- 
plished breaker,  Mr.  Hillyer — who  is  now,  I  believe,  equerry 
to  the  Rajah  of  Mysore — ^take  a  young  horse  in  hand,  and  in 
fourteen  days  make  him  complete  in  the  whole  of  tibe  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  manoeuvres  of  the  Cavalry  Biding  School 
lesson ;  and  not  only  that,  but  also  perform  a  number  of 
circus  tricks  and  ornamental  passages  of  the  "  Haute  Ecole 
de  Manage."  If  this  can  be  done  in  fourteen  days,  it  cannot 
be  an  out-of-the-way  achievement  for  a  man  who  knows  his 
business,  and  is  patient  and  persevering,  to  render  a  young 
one  fit  to  carry  him  on  a  straight  line  in  seven  days.  As  to 
condition,  a  week's  good  keep  in  a  horse  that  comes  up  from 
a  piece  of  rich  pasture  land  will  put  more  heart  in  him  than 
would  be  believed  by  inexperienced  persons. 

I  may  be  asked,  "  WiU  such  breaking  last  ?"  I  answer, 
"  Oertavnly  not,  it  you  do  not  keep  at  yowr  horse."  If  you 
do,  it  will  last,  and  the  horse  will  improve.  I  do  not  say 
either  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  break  a  number  of 
horses  thus :  it  would  occupy  too  many  men  for  too  long  a 
time  to  pay,  unless  in  the  case  of  urgent  necessity  in  war 
time,  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  which,  being  short  of  horses, 
a  number  of  remounts  were  sent,  and  it  was  imperative  to 
take  them  on  the  march  in  as  brief  a  time  as  possible.  They 
could  not  be  used  in  action  in  the  time  I  speak  of;  but  they 
could  be  made  to  carry  a  man  without  his  arms  even  in  seven 
days,  and  day  by  day  accustomed  to  the  arms  and  accoutre*' 
mentB — ^Aeans  of  carrying  which,  until  the  horses  were  used 
to  them,  are  always  at  hand  among  the  baggage  equipments 
of  every  regiment  on  the  march. 

Again  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  under  ordi- 
nary oiroumstanoes  I  am  far  from  advocating  rapid  pushing 
on  m  breaking  a  young  horse.    When  there  is  plenty  of 


time,  the  more  gradually  inductive  the  education  of  the 
young  one  the  better  for  man  and  horse.  But  I  hare  been 
writing  of  extraordinary  contingencies,  which  I  maintain 
may  be  safely  met  as  I  have  described ;  and  I  submit  that, 
if  the  above-mentioned  plan  \s  carefully  followed,  it  must  in 
any  case  be  better  than  the  treatment  adopted  by  the 
rightly  called  rough  riders  of  Australia  and  otners  of  th«r 
class.  I  may  also  say  that,  as  a  rule,  I  do  not  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  Rarey  system  of  throwing,  where  there  is 
time  to  proceed  otherwise ;  but  when  time  is  money,  or,  as 
often  happens,  safety  to  life  or  property  depend  upon  (jnick 
despatch,  the  Bar^  mode  (up  to.  the  point  indicated)  u  aa 
invaluable  one  to  the  breaker. 

In  a  future  paper  I  hope  to  show  how,  by  slow  and  pro- 
gressive lessons,  a  young  one  may  be  made  fit,  thoronghly 
supple  and  well  moathed  and  mannered,  to  carry  even  a 
moderately  capable  rider,  and  how  a  young  one  should  be 
inducted  into  nis  first  lessons  in  the  hunting  field. 
{To  be  coR/tmieii) 


ECOVOKT  or  WATSS. 


All  of  ui  who  bave  travelled  in  the  roral  district*  of  this  coootry  mast 
fasve  lunentad  the  public  waste  of  this  precious  gift,  which  has  indeed 
reached  soob  a  pitch  of  reckless  prodigalit;  as  to  be  a  scandal  and  a 
reproach  to  our  civilisation. 

We  write  in  \\^  hope  of  inducing  landowners,  farmers,  and  othere 
to  provide  tanks  for  farmsteads,  pasture  lands,  cottages,  and  other 
places,  in  which  the  rainfall  of  the  preceding  half  year  might  be 
husbanded  for  the  hot  summer  months,  so  as  to  insure  an  adequate 
Buppl;  all  the  year  ronnd. 

If  water  be  the  first  necessary  of  life,  the  want  of  it  most  be  very 
serious  and  deplorable.  It  is  well  known  that  water  is  a  large 
constituent  of  organic  bodies  whether  vegetable  or  animal.  For 
instance,  beef,  strongly  pressed,  yields  nearly  four-fifths  of  its  weight 
of  water ;  and  a  man  weighing,  say  1601b.,  if  squeezed  under  a  hydraulic 
press,  would  give  1201b.  of  water,  and  only  401bi  of  dry  residue.  Potatoes 
contain  75  per  cent  of  water  by  weight,  and  turnips  no  less  than  90  pn 
cent  Thus  the  living  organism  may  be  regarded  as  a  mass  diffused  in 
water. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  sheep  drink  bat  little^  and  that  pastnrage, 
however  arid,  will  suffice  for  them:  this  is  altogether  a  ullaey.  A 
sheep  on  dry  food  will  consume  at  least  a  gallon  of  water  per  da^, 
if  freely  within  its  reach.  Moreover,  experiments  recently  made  u 
France  have  proved  that  a  sheep  cannot  live  beyond  fourteen  days 
without  water;  that  a  horse  may  live  for  twenty-five  days  nithout 
solid  food,  merely  drinking  water,  and  that  he  can  live  only  five  days 
when  consuming  solid  food  without  drinking.  After  using  solid 
aliment  for  ten  days,  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  water,  the  stomach 
becomes  absolutely  worn  out.  A  horse  which  has  been  deprived  of 
water  for  three  days  has  been  known  to  drink  eleven  gallons  in  three 
minutes.  Bach  facts  show  the  importance  of  water  in  the  sostenance 
of  animals. 

Drainage  prevents  dronght  It  may  seem  startling,  yet  it  is  true. 
The  better  drained  the  land,  the  more  loose  and  friable  it  becomes, 
and  the  more  moisture  it  will  hold.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  more  water  is  held  by  a  pulverised  and  open  soil  than  by  a 
compact  and  close  one.  Therefore,  the  iucreased  capacity  of  the  boU 
to  contain  moisture  is  the  greatest  security  against  the  withering  effects 
of  drought  Watery  vapour  is  constantly  rising  from  the  siuface  of 
the  earth  in  dry  weather,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  foond  by  experi- 
ment that  lOOOlb.  of  soil,  perfectly  dried,  upon  expoanre  gained  by 
absorption  from  the  atmosphere,  in  a  single  hour,  from  SIlv  to  181h.  w 
water,  the  best  soil  gaining  the  most,  and  the  worst  the  least  It  is 
most  essential  for  agricnltiuists,  in  the  frugal  management  of  water, 
that  they  lay  out  a  system  at  drainage  that  shall  fall  in  with  nature, 
and  not  oppose  it  In  many  cases  water  is  not  far  to  seek  if  a  little 
mechanical  skill  is  used.  If  care  were  taken  when  draining  farms  to 
have  a  drinking  place  in  every  iuclosnre,  supplied  from  the  main 
channels,  connected  where  practicable  with  perennial  eprings,  there 
would  be  abundance  of  water  at  all  times  of  the  year  for  every  de- 
scription of  stock.  How  lamentable,  therefore,  that  so  little  attention 
is  paid  to  what  is  so  neoeesary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  animals 
of  the  farm. 

In  Scotland  numerous  small  lakes  and  dams  are  kept  up  for  the  use 
of  cattle  in  time  of  drought,  and  leeervoirs  for  detaining  and  storing 
water  are  common  on  most  farms.  It  were  sorely  well  that  the  agri- 
culturists of  £ngland  followed  the  good  example  of  their  more  northern 
neighbours,  and  at  once  set  about  constructing  dams,  tanks,  and 
reservoirs  for  a  like  purpoee. 

Owing  to  the  persistent  drought  last  year,  the  earth  became  so 
parched,  bronzed,  and  fissured,  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  oommon- 
conntructed  ponds  became  literally  dry,  to  the  great  consternation  and 
discomfort  of  herds  and  flocks.  Now  the  chief  cause  of  this  it  the 
absence  of  shade.    We  have  often  noticed  that,  while  there  WM  aboa- 
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d»iic«  of  water  In  one  pond,  there  was  none  in  the  other,  altbongb  the 
■oil  was  alikei  The  reason  is  rim  pie ;  one  was  shaded  and  the  other 
not,  conaeqaently  the  latter  was  soun  evaporated  by  dryness. 

i^baldy  it  may  be  nnneceasary  to  remark  that  in  coDstruoting  ponds 
it  is  of  great  moment  to  make  them  saffideutly  deep,  and  to  line  them 
sabstantially  and  carefully  with  clay  paddle.  Whatever  be  the  surface 
area,  there  should  at  least  be  a  minimum  depth  of  eight  feet  or  so  at  the 
shaded  mde.  Moreover,  a  mnch  larger  quantity  of  water  is  eoonomioal  ly 
stored  op  by  every  foot  of  additional  depth.  Depth,  too,  has  the  great 
advantage  over  width  or  surface  extent,  of  losing  less  in  proportion  by 
evaporation,  and  the  water  also  baeps  sweeter,  and  more  palatable  and 
wholsaoms. 

The  loaa  by  evaporation  iu  hot  seasons  is  quite  astonishing.  A 
ealenlation  was  made  a  short  time  ago  which  showed  that  in  forty  days 
the  eTq>oration  of  an  unprotected  pond,  oontaiuing  about  14,000  gidlans 
of  water,  was  9000  gallons — as  much,  in  fact,  as  would  have  supplied  a 
flook  of  hundreds  m  sheep  for  the  time.  We  have  been  pained  to  see 
farmers  and  others  cutting  away  every  branch,  twig,  and  tree  on 
the  banks  of  ponds,  thus  causing  great  misery  to  the  poor  sheep 
and  cattle  during  periods  of  excessive  aridity.  We  would  suggest  to 
agriculturists  and  graziers  to  have  the  mouth  or  entrance  to  the  pond, 
where  practicable,  on  the  north  side,  and  protected  from  the  sun  on  the 
south  by  fir  trees,  evergreen  shrubs,  or  other  eqaally  effective  shelter ; 
and,  where  water  is  scarce,  to  use  any  contrivance  in  their  power  for 
raising  it  to  the  surface  for  conservation  in  time  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  next  year  at  least,  and  so  spare  poor  dumb  animals  of  the 
field  the  horrors  of  extreme  thirst. 

When  a  pond  has  been  constructed,  it  should  be  protected  by  some 
kind  of  fence  or  rail  sufRcieut  to  allow  the  cattle  to  reach  the  water 
freelj,  but  not  to  adruit  of  Ihrir  getting  into  it,  as  their  droppings  and 
Itimng  up  the  mud  with  their  feet  render  the  water  unwholesome— iu 
fact,  poisonous.  Moreover,  evvry  pood  shoold  have  a  kerb-stone  to 
keep  the  soil  from  tumbling  into  it. 


Tood  tor  Ponltxy. — Heat  biscuits  have  been  recommended. 
They  shonld  be  broken  small  and  mixed  with  sand  or  fine  gravel,  and 
for  tbe  laying  stock  some  old  mortar  added ;  a  handful  mixed  with 
pollard  or  other  soft  food  is  a  nsefol  corrective  condiment,  especially  on 
cold  clay  soUn. 

To  Destroy  Ants. — In  the  Rome  Horticok  for  September,  1870, 
the  following  method  of  destroying  or  banishing  ants  is  described 
as  having  proved  quite  successful :  Take  2oz.  of  soft  soap,  lib.  of 
potash,  and  about  2^  pints  of  water.  B<K1  the  whole  together  for 
some  time,  stirring  the  bgredients  oooasionally.  The  liquor  may 
then  be  allowed  to  cooL  With  a  pointed  stick  or  dibble  make  holes 
here  and  there  in  the  soil  infested  by  the  ants,  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  any  plants  which  may  be  growing  there,  to  avoid  any 
ehanoe  of  their  roots  being  injured  by  the  mixture  (although  this  is 
donbtful),  and  fill  the  holes  once  or  twice  with  the  preparation. 

Oreen  Food  fcr  ChickeiU.— Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  speaking 
of  the  importance  of  affording  to  chickens  of  all  kinds  Kept  in 
confinement  a  certain  allowance  of  vegetable  food,  says : — "  I  always, 
if  possible,  allow  my  hens  and  chickens  a  free  range,  and  they  require 
little  or  no  artificial  green  food  if  in  a  suitable  lucalitv ;  but  there  are 
situations  in  which  green  food'must  be  supplied.  Under  these  drcum- 
stanoes  I  have  found  nothing  that  I  have  ever  tried  equal  to  lettuce. 
If  cut  up  small  at  first  for  uie  young  chicks,  they  devour  it  greedily, 
and  soon  get  so  fond  of  it  as  to  eat  large  quantities.  I  have  tested  the 
progresB  of  diiokens  in  adjacent  runs,  treated  precisely  alike,  except 
that  one  set  has  had  lettuce,  the  other  grass  and  cabbage ;  and  tbe  pro- 
gress of  the  Isttuoe  eaters  has  been  most  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
others.  There  is  no  necessity  to  give  well-blanched  table  lettuces; 
those  that  are  running  to  seed  and  intenselv  bitter  to  the  taste  are 
Mually  enjoyed,  and  I  believe  are  preferable  for  the  young  birds. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  for  pheasants  and  game  birds  lettuce  is  equally 
advantageous,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  its  valoe  by  a 
noark  made  last  year  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  ornithologists, 
who,  on  seeing  some  rare  aud  valuable  pheasants  fed  with  dry  food, 
mid,  '  Ton  will  kill  these  birds  with  so  much  hard  grain ;  give  them 
(lenty  of  lettuce.'" 

HwrlTig  FlMBMUits  with  or  without  Water  (7)— The 

S'ving  of  water  to  young  pheasants  is  a  point  on  which  most  rearers 
ffer.  Some  consider  it  necessary,  others  that  none  should  be  giveq 
until  the  chicks  are  a  month  old,  while  others  assert  that  any 
quantity  may  be  given  provided  it  has  first  been  boiled.  Those  who 
advocate  the  latter  plan  are  those  who  fancy  that  the  gape  worms, 
which  are  acknowledged  to  exist  in  bad  water,  are  destroyed  by  the 
boQing  process.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  food 
upon  which  tbe  chicks  are  fed ;  if  they  are  fed  on  dry  food,  and  the 
weather  is  warm  and  dry,  they  will  require  water,  but  it  must  be  very 
dean,  and  given  only  once  a  day,  and  must  not  remain  before  them 
longer  than  to  allow  each  bird  to  have  a  little.  If  the  birds  are  fed  on 
meat  scalded  motot,  they  will  not  require  any  water  unless  the  weather 
■\»  Ttrj  hot,  when  a  Bttis  may  be  (pyea  as  before  stated.    The  water 


mtut  be  spring  or  stream  water,  and  should  be  given  at  noon.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  birds  reared  on  heavy  day  land  will  require 
lees  water  than  those  reared  on  gravel  or  sandy  soil;  attention  also 
must  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  dew  which  falls,  supposing  the  birds 
are  set  at  liberty  before  the  dew  has  time  to  evaporate.  Those  who 
argne  that  nature  shonld  be  the  guide  on  this  point  must  recollect  that 
the  rearing  of  pheasants  by  hand  is  altogether  an  artificial  process, 
and  that  therefore  nature  cannot  be  strictly  followed  with  regard  to 
water  any  more  than  with  regard  to  food;  it  is  best  to  follow  the 
advice  of  those  who  can  attribute  success  in  rearing  to  hard  practical 
experience.  A  correspondent,  however,  to  whose  opinion  we  attach 
much  importance,  says,  "  It  is  b;^  sipping  the  dew  from  the  grass  in  the 
early  morning  that  pheasant  clucks  imbibe  the  germs  of  Uie  abomin- 
able parasite  which  produce  tiie  fatal  'gapes.  Tonng  pheasants 
should,  if  practicable,  be  reared  for  the  firet  few  weeks  in  a  dry  place, 
or  only  be  allowed  upon  the  grass  when  it  is  quite  dry ;  and  the  water 
which  they  do  (as  a  matter  of  course)  require  should  be  well  boiled 
previously  to  supplying  them  with  it."  Mr.  Tegetmeier  recommends 
chopped  lettuce  to  be  given  to  young  poultry  of  all  kinds.  The  Utter 
principle  contained  in  it  is  both  benoBcial  aud  agreeablei 

Tumiaff   Stable*  into   Fowl  Hotiaas.— The  alteration   is 
readily  effected  by  placing  a  broad  shelf  over  the  entire  manger  from 
side  to  side.   This  shelf  shonld  be  about  ten  inches 
or  a  foot  above  tbe  manger,  and  shonld  a\op» 
towards  the  front,  resting  loosely  on  two  ledges 
nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  stall  above  the  manger. 
A  few  inches  above  the  shelf  the  perch  shonla  be 
fixed^  running  also  from  side  to  side,  and  resting 
loosely  on  two  supports  nailed  to  the  walls.     The 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  obvious.    The 
fowls  resting  on  the  perch  drop  their  dung  on  the 
sloping  shell,  which  can  be  most  readily  dsaned 
with  a  hoe.     The  manger  is  kept  perfectly  dean, 
and  can  be  used  to  form  two  nest  places,  one  at 
each  end.   Other  nests  can  be  made  in  loose  boxes 
placed  on  the  floor  under  the  manger.    Tbe  peroh 
and  sbelf,  being  removable,  can  be  taken  down  at 
a  minute  s  notice  to  afford  the  means  of  Aaning 
or  whitewashing,  which  should  be  periodically 
done  in  every  fowl-house.    A  single  stall  altered 
in  this  way  affords  ample  accommodation  for  a 
m  Wall  of  stable  ■  b.  ''°**  ""^  ''*"  *  "J"**"  hens.    Should,  however,  the 
manger:  t  toollned  •»Tt»i  ''«»^  breeds,  such  as  Brahmas  or  Cochins 
plank  over  manger;  be  kept,  some  modifications  will  be  requisite ;  tbe 
d;  peroh ;  e,  nest  box.  pereh  shonld  then  be  placed  under  tbe  manger,  and 
only  a  few  inches  from  tbe  ground,  just  sumcientlv 
high  to  enable  the  board  under  the  perch  to  be  scraped  daily.   But  with 
moderate-sized  fowls  the  pereh  above  the  manger  answers  admirably, 
no  fowl  ladder  being  requisite,  though,  if  desired,  a  sloping  plank  may 
be  placed  so  as  to  afford  a  ready  ascent  to  the  perch.   One  great  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  is  that  no  injury  is  done  to  tbe  stall,  and  the  whole 
can  be  re- converted  into  its  pristine  state  in  a  few  minutes.    The 
diagram  shows  a  section  of  the  stall  arranged  as  proposed. 

The  Fuff  BalL— The  puff  ball,  in  one  form  or  another.  Is  known 

to  almost  everyone  who  has  taken  an  autumn  walk  in  the  country 
with  his  eyes  open.    Whether  in  the  stage  when  the  spores  are  ripe, 
and  are  given  off,  if  the  fungus  be  kicked  over,  in  a  cloud  of  antiff- 
coloured  dust,  or  in  a  young  state  of  the  plant,  when  it  resembles  a 
dirty-white  ball,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  tumbler  to  a  half- 
quartern  loaf,  we  may  distinguish  it  from  nearly  all  its  congeners  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  no  stem,  but  grows  from  tbe  ground  in  a  roundim 
mass.     It  is  in  the  last-named  or  young  state  that  the  puff  ball  is  used 
for  food.     It  is  then  solid,  and  the  interior  is  of  a  whiteness  whibh,  by 
its  tempting  appearance,  goes  far  to  disarm  hostile  prejudice.    The 
plan  of  cooking  is  but  simple :  to  cut  the  fungus  in  slices,  not  too  thin, 
fry  with  butter  and  a  judicious  sprinkling  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve 
hoi.    Many  more  elaborate  modes  of  cooking  are  given  by  epicures 
among  fungi    Thus,  one  recommends  "that  each  slice  be  dlm>ed  in 
the  yolk  of  an  eg^,  and  sprinkled  with  chopped  swset  herbs  and  spice," 
and  another  advises  the  addition  of  bread  crumbs.    But,  as  "good 
wine  needs  no  bush,"  so,  in  my  opinion,  the  puff  ball  requires  no 
elaborate  mode  of  cooking.    Of  course  care  must  be  taken  to  select 
only  young  specimens ;  and  if  any  traces  of  yellow  or  brown  should 
appear  when  the  fungus  is  cut,  it  should  be  rejected  as  too  old.    At  a 
fine  spedmen  one  may  safely  "  cut  and  come  again,"  as  it  will  keep 
perfectly  well  for  three  or  four  days  in  a  cool  cdlar.    It  is  gratifying 
to  know,  on  medical  authority,  that  the  puff  ball  "seems  to  lie  so 
digestible  as  to  adapt  it  to  tbe  most  delicate  stomachs."    It  could  pro- 
bably be  cultivated  with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  common  mushroom, 
and,  when  once  its  good  qualities  beoome  generally  known,  will  no 
doubt  be  in  considerable  request.    Apart  from  its  usefulness  as  an 
article  of  food,  the  puff  ball  has  other  good  points.    When  ripe,  the 
powdery  sftores  are  used  in  country  pneiioe  with  considerable  snoceaa 
tor  staunching  of  blood.    Formerly  they  were  also  employed  for  stupe- 
fying bees ;  but  tbe  effects  are  so  injurious  that  no  skilled  apiarian  now 
resorts  to  this  method  of  depriving  the  insects  of  their  honey.    Pnff 
balls  were  also  formerly  used  as  tinder,  the  country  people  "carrying 
Are  in  tliein  from  theh°  nouses,  distant  a  good  way  asunder." 
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BOTAinCAL  NOTES  IK  DEBBTSHIBE  DALES. 

Bt  JAMES  BRITTEN,  F.L.S. 

BisiDls  the  larger  Derbyshire  dales,  such  as  Doredale,  with 
which  every  tovirist  is  familiar,  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  which  are  less  frequently  explored,  bat  which, 
nevertheless,  abound  in  attractions,  both  for  the  naturalist 
and  the  artist.  Having  last  year,  in  the  course  of  a  walking 
tour — by  far  the  most  enjoyable  mode  of  making  acquaint- 
ance with  a  district — investigated  two  or  three  of  these,  a 
short  account  of  them  may  be  of  interest  to  those  whose 
holiday  rambles  take  them  into  Derbyshire;  while  a  few 
notes  on  the  botanical  features  they  present  may  be  more 
generally  acceptable. 

It  is  quite  possible — indeed  it  is  even  probable — that  the 
very  name  of  Monsal  Dale  is  unknown  to  many  who  have 
passed  some  time  in  its  vicinity.  Some  may  remember  a 
small  station,  bearing  this  name,  which  they  have  passed  in 
journeying  between  Buxton  and  Matlock,  and,  if  they  have 
thought  about  it  at  all,  may  have  wondered  for  what  purpose 
the  said  station  was  placed  there,  as  there  appears  to  be  no 
residents  who  would  require  such  accommodation.  Along 
the  bottom  of  the  dale  runs  the  river  Wye,  here  a  stream  of 
considerable  breadth,  though  but  shallow.  Following  the 
road  from  the  station,  we  cross  the  stream,  pausing  to 
admire  the  large  masses  of  butterbur  leaves  with  which  the 
banks  are  fringed,  and  which,  throughout  this  part  of  Derby- 
shire, forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape.  TIus 
and  the  great  water  dock  (Mumex  Hydrolapathum)  are 
among  the  most  picturesque  of  our  Britisn  plants  ;  there  is 
a  grandeur  and  massiveness  about  both  that  is  very  strik- 
ing, and  fully  accounts  for  their  frequent  use  in  the  fore- 
grounds of  large  pictures.  Here,  too,  the  stream  is  fringed 
with  the  meadow-sweet  and  blue  cranesbill  (Oeranium  pra- 
tense),  two  plants  which  abound  throughout  this  district. 
This  cranesbill  is  said  to  prefer  a  limestone  soil ;  and  it 
certainly  attains  here  a  size  and  luxuriance  which  is  rarely 
seen  elsewhere.  Its  leaves  much  resemble  those  of  the 
meadow  crowfoot  {Banunculus  acris),  and  it  is  hence  called, 
in  some  of  our  books,  the  crowfoot  cranesbill.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  crow-flower  of  Tannahill,  the  Scotch  poet : — 
"  The  eraw-flower  blae  and  meadow  pink 
I  wove  in  primrose-braided  link." 

In  a  small  garden,  just  across  the  river,  we  observed  an 
interesting  series  of  pansies,  passing  by  almost  impercep- 
tible gradations  from  the  ordinary  garden  heartsease  to  the 
Viola  tricolor  of  our  cornfields,  and  even  approaching  the 
small  pale-flowered  form  which  some  distinguish  as  V.  amen- 
tit.  The  woman  of  the  house  told  us  that  they  used  to  be 
much  finer,  but  had  been  getting  smaller  every  year,  and 
were  poorer  this  season  than  she  had  ever  known  them 
before.  Here  we  have  a  good  example  of  reversion  to  an 
original  tjrpe.  In  the  same  gsmien  grsw  the  Jacob's  Ladder 
{Folemonvum  caeruLewm),  one  of  the  lew  plants  which  are  not 
improved  by  cultivation.  In  the  wild  form,  which  we  had 
gathered  the  previous  day  on  the  top  of  the  rocks  by  the 
roadside  near  Buxton,  the  corolla  is  lao-ger,  more  spreading, 
and  of  a  deeper  blue ;  in  the  garden  plant  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  flowers,  with  a  proportionate 
decrease  in  their  colour  and  size. 

We  now  made  our  way  up  the  hill  to  "  The  Headstones ;" 
observing  by  a  cottage  the  cotton  thistle  (Onopordum  aeon. 


ihiam),  and  a  fine  plant  of  the  common  mallow  (Maloaiylou- 
iris),  which  is  very  rare  here,  and  probably  not  indigenous. 
The  mallow  is  in  great  repute  in  many  districts,  especially 
in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  as  an  emollient,  and 
is  much  employed  in  rustic  practice  as  an  ingredient  in 
poultices ;  and  hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  "  mash 
mallow,"  by  which  it  is  frequently  called — which  is  usually 
considered  to  be  a  corruption  of  marsh  mallow — may 
really  refer  to  its  use  as  before  mentioned.  Although  in 
many  places  one  of  the  commonest  of  viatical  plants,  it  is  by 
no  means  generally  distributed ;  on  the  Clent  hills  it  is  very 
uncommon,  and  in  some  parts  of  Cheshire  it  only  occurs  in 
or  near  gardens.  Mr  Watson  considers  it  as  an  introduc- 
tion norui  of  the  Grampians.  The  curiously  dwarf  aspect 
of  the  hill-side  vegetation  was  very  striking ;'  and  not  less 
so  was  the  occurrence,  in  considerable  quantities,  of  plants 
which  we  in  the  south  are  accustomed  to  look  for  in  very 
diflerent  localities.  Arenaria  serpyllifolia  and  MyotoUt 
arveneis  for  example,  which  we  nsualiy  find  in  fields  or  on 
walls,  grow  here  on  the  barren  slopes  of  the  hills  in  masses, 
not  exceeding,  and  often  less  than,  three  inches  in  height ; 
accompanied  by  the  dove's  foot  (Gercmium,  moUe) — whichnad 
not  here  acquired  the  dusty  look  which  we  usually  associate 
with  it,  and  had  also  larger  flowers  than  usual — rock  rose, 
yellow  trefoil,  Oeranium  columbiiium  (very  diminutive),  and 
here  and  there  golden  patches  of  stonecrop. 

Prom    "  The    Headstones "    the    view    is    truly   grand. 
Looking  down  and  in  front  of  us,  we  catch  a  bend  of  the 
Wye ;  tne  hills,  on  one  side  densely  wooded,  sloping  steeply 
down_  to  it.    To  the  right  we  see  up  another  valley,  less 
luxuriant  than,  but  as  grand  and  extensive  as,  the  first 
Below  us  is  the  rsulway,  which  is  here — with  the  exception 
of  the  viaduct — a  decided  blot  apon  the  landscape ;  the  bare 
artificial  embankment  and  the  hnes,  which  from  our  emi- 
nence are  displayed  in  all  their  ugliness,  being  anything 
but    picturesque    objects.      Sometimes    a    railway  is  not 
unpleasing  in  a  view,  but  here  it  is  unsightly  in  the  bluest 
possible  degree,  and  it  requires  all  one  s  sense  of  its  prac- 
tical usefulness  to  render  it  tolerable.    Curiously  enough, 
the  only  photograph  of  Monsal  Dale  which  we  could  procure 
in  Matlock  was  one  in  which  this  railway  was  the  prominent 
feature.    Before  leaving  the  dale,  we  wandered  up  one  of 
the  smaller  ones  whic£  lead  from  it,  and  were  rewarded 
with  several  roses,   including  Bota  tomentota,  B.  arvensit 
(not  very  common  in  this  part  of  Derbyshire),  and  one 
or  two  forms  of  B.  canma.    On  the  bank  of  the  railway 
below  the  station  the   candytuft  {Iberis  amara)  grows  in 
lorg^  quantity,  and  has  evidently  been  established  for  some 
years,  as  the  remains  of  old  plants  indicated :  the  station- 
master  knew  nothing  of  its  origin,  and  was  not  aware  that 
it  had  been  planted  there. 

Not  very  fer  from  Monsal  Dale,  but  nearer  Buxton,  is  Chee 
Dale.  This  is  somewhat  more  frequently  visited  than  the 
former,  as  Chee  Tor  is  one  of  the  "lions  "  of  the  district; 
but  as  people  usually  drive  to  it,  the  more  picturesque 
features  are  missed.  Those  who  would  thoroughly  enjOT 
the  dale,  are  advised  to  follow  the  footpath  which  turns  off 
the  Buxton  road  by  the  Wye,  and  to  IfoUow  the  said  path, 
which  is  all  the  way  by  the  river,  through  its  continuation 
"  Deadman's  Dale."  The  walk  is  a  long  one,  about  three 
miles,  and  the  path  is  in  some  places  decidedly  rough; 
but  the  grandeur  of  the  masses  of  rode,  whicdi  tower  np 
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on  either  hand,  amply  repays  one  for  any  exertion.  In 
manv  places,  these  Derbyshire  dales  remind  one  very 
fordbly  of  North  Wales— more  luxuriant,  indeed,  and 
often  more  cultivated  in  appearance,  but  still  very  sug- 
gMtive  of  the  latter.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  no  moun- 
tains, and  the  sheep  of  the  uplands  have  a  very  diflferent 
look  from  that  of  their  Welsh  brethren ;  the  hills  are  often 
OTOwned  with  trees,  and  lakes  are  absent.  But  to  what  may 
be  called  the  cabinet-pictures  of  North  Wales  scenery  we 
find  a  most  striking  resemblance  in  Derbyshire ;  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  Chee  Dale.  No  one  who  has 
▼Mited  Beddgelert— the  supposed  grave  of  the  noble  hound 
whose  very  existence  (alas,  for  modem  scepticism  !)  is  now 
asserted  to  be  mythical— can  fail  to  have  seen  Pont  Aber- 

flaslvn,  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  that  neigh- 
onrhood ;  and  here,  in  Chee  Dale,  we  have,  almost  at  every 
torn,  a  combination  of  rock  and  stream,  hill  and  wood,  which 
at  once  brings  Aberglaslyn  before  one's  mind. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  plants  of  this  dale  is  the 
Water  Aveils  {Geum  rwaie)  which  grows  in  large  tufts  by  the 
side  of  the  path.  To  our  mind  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  British  plants  ;  and  there  is  a  combination  of  rigidity  and 
gracefulness  in  the  page  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  that  should 
TOmmend  it  to  a  mediseval  decorator  or  pre-Raphaelite  artist. 
The  hue  of  the  petals — dull  orange  externally  and  within  of 
a  delicate  pink — is  very  difficult  to  represent  ^urately  upon 
paper.  _  The  Herb  Eobert  strays  over  stones  and  rocks  in  a 
charmingly  elegant  manner,  and  the  colouring  of  its  deep  red 
or  dark  green  leaves  and  pretty  pink  flowers  is  very  effective. 
Other  and  rarer  plants  are  here,  but  they  require  searching 
for.so  we  wiU  content  ourselves  with  noticing  such  as  grow 
beside  the  path,  and  must  be  seen,  "  whether  we  will  or  no." 
Among  such,  the  golden  stone  crop,  the  massive  leaves  of  the 
buttorbnr,  and  the  feathery  plumes  of  meadow-sweet,  are  the 
most  prominent.  Just  opposite  Chee  Tor  is  that  curious 
wiety  of  the  cow-parsnip,  Heraclenm  gpkondyUum,  having 
the  segments  of  the  leaves  narrowed  and  much  elongate^ 
•which  some  of  the  older  botanists  named  H.  angustifolvum; 
and  here  too,  the  lamb's  \ettace  {ValerianeUa  olUoria)  grows 
in  profusion.  This  plant  wo  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  upon  cultivation;  but 
here  it  grew  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  roughest  spots  in  the 
dale. 

Much  might  be  written  about  the  scenery  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  more  about  the  plants  which  it  produces ;  but 
we  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  direct  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  be  spending  their  antunjn  holiday  at  Matlock  or 
Buxton,  to  a  few  of  the  points  of  interest  which  they  will  find 
in  these  Derbyshire  dales. 


THE  NEW  ANT-EATEB  IN  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 
OABDENS. 

Oif  the  29th  of  May  last  the  Zoological  Society  acquired  a 
fine  example  of  the  curious  Tamandua  ant-eater  {Tamandiut 
tetradadyla),  from  Santa  Martha,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
^ven.  This  animal,  in  addition  to  its  more  striking  colora- 
tion, is  very  different  in  habit  and  size  from  the  ordinary 
^rmecophaga,  being  arboreal,  and  having  a  prehensile  tail. 
Two  species  only  of  Tamandua  are  known,  that  now  living 
m  the  gardens  being  from  Brazil  and  Paraguay;  the  habitat 
of  the  other,  T.  longicaudata,  being  as  yet  unknown.  Lin- 
nteuB  seems  to  have  made  the  curious  mistake  of  describing 
the  present  animal  (2*.  tetradactyla)  under  two  names  in  the 
same  work ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  person- 
ally acquainted  with  either  of  the  species  of  ant-eater,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  he  took  tfie  characters  for  his 
diagnoses  ftom  the  works  of  Brisson,  Seba,  and  other 
authors.  It  is  possible  that  he  got  his  description  of  the 
hahite  of  the  Tamandua  from  Piso's  "  Natural  History  of 
Brazil,"  where  the  accounts  of  the  animals  were  given  by 
George  Marcgrave,  of  Liebstad.  Thus  the  Tamandua  ant- 
eater,  he  tells  ns, 

liivM  in  Bnzll,  oomes  oat  at  night,  sleeping  during  the  day  with 


its  head  buried  between  the  forearms ;  when  angry,  it  seizes  hold  of 
a  stick;  snores,  sitting  on  its  hind  lege.  The  extremity  of  the  tail 
is  bare,  by  which  means  ii  can  snspend  itself  from  the  bnmohes  of 
trees. 

Burmeister,  in  his  work  on  the  animals  of  Brazil,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  Tamandua  ant-eater : 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  somewhat  variable ;  ordinarily,  the 
head  as  far  as  the  nape,  as  well  as  the  feet  and  tail,  are  pale  yellowish 
^ey ;  on  the  neck,  by  the  shoulder,  a  black  stripe  commences,  which 
u  drawn  in  a  crooked  line  to  the  back,  and  ends  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  false  ribs.  This  stripe  is  never  entirely  wanting  in  the 
■  Brazilian  animal,  although  it  is  not  present  on  the  hinder  part  of 
the  back.  I  brought  back  three  specimens,  of  which  the  most  adult 
only  has  a  brownish  tinge  on  the  hips,  the  small  of  the  back,  and 
the  caudal  region.  The  yonng  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  have  this 
portion  up  to  the  sides,  near  the  forelegs,  of  a  blackish  grey  ooloor, 
the  hairs  being  at  their  base  broadly  black,  but  the  points  light 
yellow.  ^  A  very  old  individaal  in  oar  collection,  received  from 
Berlin,  is  in  those  parte  plain  blackish  brown,  the  hairs  being  at  the 
base  paler  coloured,  at  the  points  darker.  Specimens  entirely 
blackish  brown  also  occur.  Azara  figures  each  a  one,  thongh  I 
have  never  seen  one  in  BraziL 

The  small  ant-eater  is  found  as  often  in  the  woods  as  in  the 
plains ;  like  the  other  species,  it  feeds  only  on  termites  and  ants, 
which  it  procures  chiefly  on  the  trees,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good 
climber,  and  mounts  the  forest  trees  by  means  of  its  strong  pointed 
claws,  its  prehensile  tail  acting  as  a  support.  I  have  never  seen  this 
animal  alive,  but  have  examined  fresh-killed  and  still  warm  examples, 
and  I  have  received  three  skins  and  a  skeleton  from  Lagoa  Santa. 

The  Tamandua  differs  not  only  in  habits,  but  in  size,  from 
the  larger  Myrmecophaga,  its  weight  not  exceeding  six  or 
seven  pounds.  The  specimen  now  in  the  gardens  is  exceed- 
ingly tame,  and  tolerably  intelligent.  On  its  first  arrival 
Mr  Bartlett  allowed  it  the  free  range  of  his  room,  sitting 
perfectly  quiet  in  order  to  observe  its  actions.  Using  its 
powerfiJ  hook-like  claws  and  prehensile  tail,  it  rapidly 
climbed  up  the  different  articles  of  furniture,  and  then, 
becoming  more  bold,  ran  up  on  to  Mr  Bartlett's  shoulder, 
thrusting  its  pointed  snout  and  long  worm-like  tongue  first 
into  all  the  folds  of  his  dress,  and  then  probing  his  ears, 
nose,  and  eyes,  in  a  very  interesting  but  not  agreeable  man- 
ner. The  peculiar  structure  of  the  animal  is  in  perfect 
relation  to  its  habits ;  the  strong  claws,  which  are  capable 
of  being  moved  with  enormous  force  by  the  powerful  flexor 
muteles  of  the  forearm,  are  obviously  not  only  used  for 
climbing,  but  for  pulling  off  and  loosening  pieces  of  bark, 
whilst  the  long  flexible  tongue  is  thrust  into  the  crevices  to 
extract  the  insects  which  are  its  natural  food. 

Since  the  animal  has  been  in  the  gardens  it  has  been  fed 
on  milk,  in  which  sweet  biscuits  have  been  pulped  down, 
and  a  portion  of  meat  minced  in  a  sausage  machine. 

On  the  appi;oach  of  a'  visitor  the  animal,  if  awake,  comes 
readily  to  the  front  of  the  cage,  and  passes  its  inquiring 
tongue  with  great  rapidity  over  the  ^and  if  held  to  the 
wires ;  but  we  would  caution  our  readers  not  to  allow  the 
tamandua  to  catch  the  finger  between  the  powerful  hooked 
daw  and  the  wire  of  the  cage,  or  they  will  receive  an  illus- 
tration more  forcible  than  pleasant  of  the  wonderful  power 
of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm. 

This  interesting  species,  which  has  never  been  exhibited 
before,  is  placed  in  the  room  by  the  side  of  the  reptile  house, 
and  under  the  same  roof  with  the  large  Myrmecophaga  and 
the  two  species  of  Orycteropus — the  0.  capeneis,  and  the 
new  species,  0.  cBihiopicus,  from  Upper  iNubia,  which  is 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  hair,  and  by  blackish  ears 
and  skin.  Unfortunately,  both  these  are  males,  but  they 
are  placed  in  one  den,  and  seem  to  agree  very  well  together. 


ViffhtiniralM  in  London. — A.  H.  D.  mentions  having  heard  one 
from  the  windows  of  Chelsea  Hospital  singiug  at  midnight  of  Hay  8th, 
and  another  correepondent  observes :  "  A  nightingale  has  taken  up  his 
abode  for  the  summer  in  the  low  underwood  of  Kensington -gardens, 
almost  opposite  to  the  Albert  Hall.  The  bird  was  in  full  song  abont 
12.80  p.m.  on  the  12tb  of  May,  and  his  voice  was  very  rich  in  (|aality. 
A  friend  tells  me  that  be  beard  the  bird  regularly  every  evening  the 
week  before.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  bird ;  the  weU-known 
jng-jog-jug  was  repeated  at  frequent  Intervals." 
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T»M«Iled  Onlaea  Fowl.— We  have  receotlv  seen  a  very  re- 
markable variatioD  in  the  case  of  a  guinea  fowl  of  toe  common  specie! 
in  the  poaseesiou  of  Mr  Castang,  of  Leadeohall  Market.  At  the  com- 
Diencemeot  of  the  neck  is  a  thin  pellicle  of  skin,  from  which  depends  a 
tuft  of  feathers,  the  whole  being  most  symmetrically  placed  in  the 
median  line.  At  first  sight  the  strncture  looks  very  like  the  ponch  of 
the  bustard  placed  external  to  the  skin  ;  but  the  slighteat  examination 
shows  its  true  character,  namely,  that  it  is  composed  of  a  tuft  of 
feathers  growing  from  a  prolongation  of  the  skin.  These  tufts 
attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  are  not  uncommon  in  animals. 
Some  races  of  hogs  are  characterised  by  them ;  they  are  also  found 
in  some  breeds  of  goats;  and  among  the  birds  allied  to  the  guine* 
folrl  the  toft  or  brush  of  the  turkey  will  suggest  itself  to  everyone. 
This  singular  aberrational  formation  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  ■ 


filbert  tree.  The  Uil  feathers  of  the  jackdaw  still  remained,  and  aho 
the  large  wiug  foathere,  which  in  falliug  had  become  ontstretohed,  aod 
now  form  a  sort  of  roof  or  top  covering  to  the  nest." 

Silvery  Hair-tail  (Trickiuna  leptucut)  at  Swaaafre.— Miss 

Julia  Odlson  records  the  capture  of  a  Kpeoiinen  of  this  fish,  so  rare  in 
British  waters,  in  a  herring  net,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1870,  and 
says :  "  The  dimensions  were ;  length  39  inches,  depth  2  inches,  length 
of  gill  cover  4  inches,  pectoral  fin  IJ  inches.  Its  appearance  was  that 
of  a  bar  of  silver,  and  the  tail  was  most  decidedly  '  a  hair."  In  every 
respect  the  creature  corresponded  with  the  deaoripcions  given  by 
Yarrell  and  Couch."— [We  regret  that  more  minute  particulars  were 
not  noted  (the  specimen  was  accidentally  deeiroyeil),  as  there  are 
important  differences  between  some  of  the  iudividu.<Ut  taken  on  our 
ooaats.— Eo.] 


a  case  of  aaalof(Ous  Tirlation — that  is  to  say,  of  a  variety  occurring  in 
one  animal  which  resembles  the  normal  condition  in  an  allied  species. 
Hr  Caatang  was  so  obliging  as  to  place  the  animal  at  the  disposal  of 
our  artist,  and  the  accompanying  engraving  is  a  very  correct  transcript 
of  its  appearance. 

Viffhtliurale,  Early  Haatlag.— Hr.  A.  Cmttenden  reports  from 
Hay  ward's  Heath :  "  A  pair  of  nightingales  built,  and  Uid  their  first 
egg  here  on  the  2Srd  of  April.  This  is  the  first  nest  with  eggs  that  I 
have  ever  found  in  April  There  has  been  a  nest  for  some  years  past 
at  the  same  place,  and  this  nest  was  within  twelve  inches  of  where  one 
was  last  year." 

Vast  In  th«  SkaMoil  of  a  Bird.— Mr  E.  Bound  gives  the 
following:  "I  lately  found  a  ohi^Bnch's  nsat,  containing  five  eggs, 
built  inside  the  skeleton  of  a  jackdaw  which  had  lodged  in  a  fork  of  a 


Moorhea  nesting'  in  Treee.— Dr.  0.  B.  Bree  gives  an  ikitanai 
of  a  moorhen's  nnst  at  Alresford  in  a  straight  holly  tree  aboutV*wn 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  surrounding  ground  was  of  a  swl'*ble 
character  for  nidiflcatiou ;  and  close  by  was  an  island,  where  it  uWially 
built,  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  shore.  Foxes,  however,\fr»- 
quented  the  island,  and  the  bird  had  probably  changed  its  restX 

place  on   this  account "A.   B."  says: — "Perhaps  you  have 

record  of  such  a  combination  as  existed  this  spring  in  a  wood  on  tU* 
estate  of  Hr.  John  Dixon,  of  Astle  Park,  Cheshire.  Quite  200  yar/* 
from  any  water,  a  moorhen  built  18ft  from  the  groqnd,  in  a  spruce,  p^d 
laid  four  eggs.  A  lazy  pheasant  took  possession  of  the  nest,  '^ud 
added  to  the  moorhen's  nest  eight  of  her  own.  For  safe  rearingj  I'M** 
latter  wore  removed,  and  the  hen  pheasant  might  be  seen  Bit*|°B  on 
the  production  of  the  original  oonstmctor  of  the  nest  All  Aiu*  luu 
been  repeatedly  verified." 
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IVeata  in  Cnriona  Sitnationa.— A  correspondent,  W.  W.,  has 
forwuded  a  ne«t,  of  which  he  givM  the  followini;  particniars  :  "The 
four  pjeoee  of  timber,  one  of  which  is  repreeented  below,  were  cnt  oat 
of  »  large  bulk,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  had  been  buried  thirty-eight 
yeare ;  and  a  bird's  nest  was  found  in  the  hole  in  the  timber  with  ten 
eggs  in  it.  The  curiosity  is  that  the  timber  was  beliered  to  be  solid 
until  it  was  cut  open  by  the  saw,  as  no  kind  of  a  hole  was  visible,  and 
the  piece  of  timber  was  over  20ft.  long  and  18in.  by  16in.  in  the  square; 
so  that  the  tree  must  hare  been  a  very  old  one.  Another  peculiarity 
is  that  the  eggs  were  whole  when  the  nest  was  found,  although  the 
timber  was  buried  in  the  foundation  of  an  ironwork,  where  the  shaking 
aad  vibration  was  almost  continuous.  1  personally  did  not  see  the 
timber  cut,  nor  the  nest  taken  out ;  but  I  can  vouch  for  th*  truth  of 
the  statement  made  to  me,  and  for  the  honesty  of  the  person  making  it," 
We  give  a  woodcut,  illustrating  on  a  small  scale  one  block  of  wood, 
with  the  earity,  nest,  and  egps.  They  are  the  eggs  of  the  great  tit- 
mouse (fana  major),  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  double  lining  of  the 
nest,  that  the  bird  had  made  use  of  the  same  hole  for  two  snccessive 
■essons.  The  entrance  must  have  been  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird, 
even  in  the  flrst  year,  and  the  continuing  growth  of  the  tree,  and  of 
the  bark  aroond  and  inside  the  hole,  reduced  the  opening  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  hinder  the  ingress  of  the  bird  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
titmouse,  experiencing  a  difBculty  in  passing  in  and  out,  at  length 
abandoned  the  site.    Possibly  the  desertion  was  not  from  ehoioe,  but 


from  necessity,  as  copious  rains  in  early  spring,  and  the  rise  of  sap  after 
the  eggs  had  been  laid,  would  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  reduce  the 
•pertore  soffloiently  to  bar  the  entrance  of  the  bird.  Eventually  the 
opening  would  beoome  closed  and  covered  with  bark,  thus  obliterating 
all  outward  indication  of  the  cavity  within.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
aide  in  the  fact  of  the  eggs  being  whole  when  discovered,  unce  their 
contents  would  have  dried  up  and  hardened  long  before  the  tree  was  cut 

down. Mr  W.  D.  Mackenzie  gives  a  somewhat  similar  instance : 

"Some  sawyers  at  Fawley  Court  Bucks,  in  cutting  up  an  elm  tree, 
<li<oovered  a  sparrow's  nest,  containing  two  eggs,  in  the  very  centre  of 
tlie  tree,  at  a  distance  of  about  18ft.  from  the  ground.  The  oavity  in 
wbieh  this  nest  was  is  about  Sin.  or  9in.  round,  with  a  thickness  of  Sin. 
of  tiiDber  on  everv  side.  There  was  no  aperture  whatever,  and  the 
ooly  sign  of  there  having  been  an  opening  was  from  the  timber  being 
wokored  on  one  side  rather  above  the  neet." 

Vast  made  of  Vewspaper.— The  following  curious  case  is 
rriated  by  Ur  W.  Thombury :  ^  In  the  spring  of  1870  a  blackbird  built 
#  nest  in  a  young  tree  that  forms  part  of  a  row  of  clipped  hornbeams 
whieb  divides  my  garden  from  that  of  my  neighbour — the  male  for 
narly  half  an  hour  struggling  in  vain  to  tear  off  the  stiff  linen  label 
fam  one  of  my  standard  roses.  Some  days  after,  a  glimmer  of  some- 
^i»t  white  drew  my  attsntioii  to  the  bonibeam  hedg*.    Paeiing  in,  I 


discovered  a  blackbird's  nest,  with  the  meek  and  patient  hen  bird 
sitting,  and  I  then  examined  the  nest.  I  found  it,  to  my  surprise,  a 
very  mature  edifice,  roughly  lined,  and  the  outer  part  consisting  of 
rough  pieces  (such  as  blow  up  and  down  our  subarban  roads,  thanks 
to  the  careless  shop-boys)  of  Bell's  Life  in  London,  the  Family  Berald, 
Charley  Wag,  and  the  Boyt  of  Britain,  or  some  other  such  clap-trap  for 
'the  age's  tooth.'  Mr  Darwin  may  fe<ll  an  interest  in  this  proof  of  the 
power  of  change  in  a  bird-architect,  and  bis  prompt  adaptation  of  new 
materials." 

_  Winter  Plumage  of  the  Pnffln.— Scarcely  any  bird  has  given 
rise  to  more  discussion  than  the  puffin  when  taken  in  winter.  On  the 
27th  of  February,  1861,  Mr  William  Thompson,  of  Weymouth,  found 
five  specimens  of  the  puffin  on  the  sea  coast,  all  of  them  ae»d ;  the  only 
difference  he  observed  between  these  birds  and  those  obtained  in  sum- 
mer was  that  the  beak  was  not  vividly  coloured,  and  that  the  cheeks 
were  of  a  dark  leaden-grey  colour ;  all  the  five  specimens  appeared  to 
have  been  dead  ten  davs  or  a  fortnight.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1869^ 
a  dead  puffin  was  picked  ap  in  'WhiteeliS  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
but  no  record  was  made  of  its  having  any  different  appearance  from 
the  ordinary  type.  From  the  pen  of  Mr  A.  G.  Mors,  we  learn  that  in 
1856  Ur  Bond  obtained  at  Freshwater  a  puffin,  which  he  at  once  recog- 
nised as  distinct  from  the  common  species.  Some  uncertainty  pre- 
vailed as  to  whether  the  bird  could  be  identified  with  the  Mormon 
glacialit  of  Temminok,  of  which  little  more  is  known  than  the  bare 
description.  In  the  April  number  of  the  Zoologist  for  1862,  Mr  New- 
man published  some  observations  on  this  subject,  of  which  we  give  a 
summary.  He  had  at  the  time  no  lees  than  eight  poffinsbefore  him,  which 
had  been  killed  in  December,  January,  February,  and  Maroh,  all  of 
them  agreeing  in  certain  peculiarities.  He  calls  them  abnormal  pufflna, 
and  observes  that  the  normal  puffins  occur  in  this  country  only  in 
summer,  the  abnormal  puffins  only  in  winter.  'The  shape  of  the  beak  is 
totally  different  in  the  two  birds.  In  the  winter  bird  it  is  more  slender, 
more  pointed;  the  upper  outline  is  much  lessconvex  and  quite  continnoiu 
with  the  outline  of  the  forehead ;  the  lower  outline  is  produced  into  a 
conspicuous  angle  or  tooth,  half-way  between  its  apex  and  base ;  of  this 
angle  there  is  no  trace  in  the  summer  bird.  In  the  summer  bird  the  gape 
opens  beyond  the  mandibles,  and  almost  beneath  the  eye,  terminating 
in  a  puckered  skin  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  The  winter  bird  is 
without  this  extended  gape,  and  totally  without  the  naked  skin.  In 
the  summer  bird  the  eye  is  surrounded  with  a  naked  skin  of  bright 
orange  colour;  this  orange  circle  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  winter 
bird.  Some  slight  differences  in  the  colour  are  to  be  noticed,  but  these 
are  of  less  importance  than  those  in  the  structure  of  the  beak ;  the 
cheeks  and  ear  coverts  of  the  winter  bird  are  smoke-coloured,  while 
those  of  the  summer  bird  are  pure  white.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  beak  is  attributable  to  a 
difference  of  age— that  the  winter  specimens  are  invariably  young 
birds  ;  and  it  is  conjectured  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  advanced 
t<i  accompany  their  parents  in  the  autumnal  migration.  Temminck  un- 
hesitatingly describes  the  a^kiormal  or  winter  puffin  as  a  bird  of  the 
year,  and  gives  so  faithful  a  description  that  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
understand his  meaning;  he  writes:  "  Lies  jeunes  de  I'ann^e  ont  le  beo 
beauooup  plus  petit,  lisse  sur  les  cot^s  depourvu  des  sillons,  d'un  bmn 
jaunitre;  I'espece  entre  I'oeil  et  le  bee  d'un  cendr^  noiritre;  les 
]oues  et  la  gorge  d'un  cendr^  plus  fonc^  que  chez  les  vienz; 
le  Urge  collier  du  oou  nuanc^  par  devant,  de  cendr^  noiritre; 
les  pieds  d'un  rouge  teme."  Brunnich  describes  the  winter  puffin  as 
a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  of  Alca  deteaia.  Selby,  in  his 
"  British  Ornithology,"  shows  us  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  both  birds  under  consideration.  He  says :  "  I  have  found  the 
beaks  of  different  individuals  on  our  coasts  differ  in  depth  and  curva- 
ture ;  in  one  which  was  taken  in  its  burrow  the  beak  measures  IJin.  in 
depth,  in  the  other  scarcely  lin.  In  length  they  are  nearly  equal,  by 
which  the  larger-beaked  birds  are  made  to  appear  much  mora  convex 
than  the  other,  and  in  the  former  the  keel  of  the  lower  mandible  is  also 
very  strong  and  arched.  In  fact,  this  specimen  seems  to  possess  all  the 
characters  of  the  northern  puffin  figured  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  Shaw's  Zoology,  as  a  new  species." 

Parasitic  Trees. — Correspondents  mention  the  following: — In 
the  pretty  village  green  of  Lynchmere,  Sussex,  there  is  a  row  of  old 
pollard  oaks.  We  were  struck  by  observing  a  birch  tree  growing  in 
close  contact  with  one  of  these  oaks.  On  examination  we  found  that 
the  birch  was  growing  from  the  lowest  fork  in  the  oak,  and  that  below 
that  point  the  trunk  of  the  oak  was  completely  split,  and  the  bireh 

Sushing  its  roots  in  the  shape  of  arms  right  down  the  hollow  of  the 
eoayed  oak  to  a  point  within  a  yard  of  the  ground.  On  another  of 
this  row  of  oaks  was  a  mountain  ash,  small,  but  thriving;  but  this 
birch  tree,  encased  in  its  oaken  covering,  was  a  much  more  striking 

phenomenon. On  the  bank  of  a  side  stream  of  the  Cherwell,  at 

Oxford,  there  stood  a  few  years  ago  (and  probably  does  so  still)  a  pol- 
lard willow,  on  the  top  of  which  a  sycamora  had  grown.  The  root  of 
the  sycamora  had  run  down  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  willow,  and 
seemed  to  be  gradually  becoming  converted  into  a  trunk  itself,  for  the 
old  willow's  natural  tendency  to  split  was  being  increased  by  the 
strong  growth  of  the  sycamore.  It  woold  be  cnrions  if,  as  seemed 
likely  to  occur,  the  sycamore  eventually  were  to  stand  rooted  in  th* 
grround,  after  the  decay  of  the  willow,  with  some  five  feet  of  original 
root  tranaformed  into  tmnk. 
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Koorhen  waWiig  Vest*  for  Boosting.— Hr.  Bergeaot  E.  W. 
Coz,  of  Moat  Mount,  Hendoo,  sends  the  {oUowuir  intereating  note: — 
"A  moorbes  built  her  nest,  in  May  last,  on  a  smut  brash  of  rushes,  at 
a  distance  of  little  more  than  one  foot  from  a  frequented  path.  She 
there  laid  and  hatched  seven  eggs,  although  she  left  the  nest  whenever 
any  person  approached.  On  the  second  day  after  hatching,  she  led 
her  brood  to  the  further  end  of  the  pond,  about  100yds  from  the  site 
of  the  original  nest,  and  built  another  in  an  overhanging  willow, 
in  which  she  nestled  with  her  brood  every  night  until  they  became  too 
large  for  it  Then  the  neet  became  damaged,  and  she  pulled  it  to 
pieoes,  and  bnilt  another  in  the  rushes  close  by,  which  the  young  sub- 
sequently outgrew,  upon  which  she  built  two  other  nests  near  the 
former,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  roosting 
only."  [We  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  this  singular  case.  The 
old  materials  of  the  second  neet  were  apparently  removed  tn  construct 
the  third.  Those  built  subsequently  were  of  green  rushes.  Cases  of 
moorhens  building    in    willows  overhanging   the    water  are  of    fre- 

auent  occurrence,  and  many  instances  have  been  recorded  of  late.  In 
leae  cases  the  bird  has  probably  suffered  in  her  domestic  arrangements 
from  the  attacks  of  enemies  when  building  in  more  accessible  places. 
—Ed.] 

Ooonrrenoe  of  Kare  Birds,  eto.— Black-wiboei)  Stilt. — 
Mr.  W.  Clarke  reports:  "A  black- winged  stilt  (^ffimantopus  rndatum- 
tenia)  was  killed  on  the  8th  of  May,  within  a  few  miles  of  Bury  SL 
Edmunds,  and  is  being  preserved  for  my  oollection." 

PiSD  Fltcatchkr  Nesting.— Mr.  X.  Buddy  observes:  "On  the 
27th  of  May  I  discovered  two  nests  of  the  pied  flycatcher,  containing 
eggs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  PaW  Hall,  the  property  of  H.  Robert- 
son, Esq.  The  first  nest  was  in  the  root  of  a  spruce  which  had  been 
blown  down,  composed  of  dried  leaves,  grass,  and  a  few  hairs.  It  had 
five  eggs,  which  are  now  in  my  collection.  The  second  was  in  a  hole 
in  a  half-decayed  alder,  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  composed 
of  the  same  material,  and  contained  six  eggs.  The  eggs  of  both  nests 
were  pyriform,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  I  distinctly  observed  three 
male  and  two  female  birds,  which  were  not  in  the  least  shy.  There  was- 
another  neet  half  built  in  sight  of  my  cottage,  quite  close  to  the 
garden.    I  believe  that  there  were  fonr,  if  not  five  different  pairs  of 

this  bird  about  VM  UalL" W.  J.  E.  also  mentioDS  having  found  a 

nest  near  Corwen,  and  frequently  seen  the  birds  in  North  Wales.  A 
nest  was  also  found  in  a  hole  in  an  ash  tree  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lloyd,  near 
Kington  (Hereford),  in  May  last 

HlwmiCH  KESTiiie C.  B.  Bree,  M.D.  reports  having  received  a 

nest  with  young  from  Alresford,  Essex,  on  the  3rd  of  July  last 

Two  cases  of  nests  found  in  Herefordshire,  one  on  the  9th  of  June, 
the  other  on  the  7th  of  Jn]y,  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lloyd. 

Woodeooks  carrying  fheir  Toang. — There  is  considerable 
dispute  on  the  point  whether  woodcocks,  on  being  disturbed  during 
the  breeding  season,  carry  their  young  to  a  place  of  safety  or  not    The 

C'tive  evidence  given  beloiv  is  very  strong.  A.  0.  of  Eostrevor,  Co. 
Fn,  writes:  "In  the  spring  of  this  yflfr  I  started  a  brace  of  wood- 
cocks close  to  me.  One  oi  them  had  a  young  one  pressed  between  its 
breast  and  feet ;  it  lighted  on  the  ground  again  after  rising,  apparently 
to  get  a  better  grasp  of  its  young  one,  and  then  flew  off  with  it.  They 
were  near  the  edge  of  a  wood,  in  the  afternoon,  and  during  sunshine. 
These  birds  breed  here  every  season."  Several  instances  are  referred 
to  by  Tarrell  in  the  8rd  vol  of  his  "British  Birds."  Others  are 
recorded  by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  "  Scandinavian  Adventures  "  and  "  Game 


Birds  and  WSdlowl  of  Sweden  and  Norway,"  in  which  latter  work 
will  be  found  a  woodcnt  (p.  194)  illustrating  a  case  witnessed  by  » 
friend  of  the  anthor.  Mr  St  John,  in  his  "  Natural  History  and  Sport 
in  Moray"  (p.  211),  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  from 
his  own  observation.  He  says :  "  That  the  old  Urda  eamsd  their 
young  I  had  long  since  ascertained,  having  <rften  seen  thsm  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  as  they  flew,  towaida 
nightfall,  from  the  woods  down  to  the  swamps  in  the  low  gronnds. 
From  close  observation,  however,  I  found  out  that  the  old  woodcock 
carries  her  young  even  when  laner  than  a  snipe,  not  in  her  claws, 
which  seem  quite  incapable  of  holding  op  any  weight,  but  by  daspiog 
the  little  Urd  tightly  between  her  thighs,  and  so  holding  it  tight 
towards  her  own  Dody.  In  the  summer  and  spring  evenings  the  wood- 
cocks may  be  seen  so  employed  passing  to  and  fro,  and  uttering  » 
gentio  cry  on  their  way  from  the  woods  to  the  manhes.  They  not 
only  carry  their  young  to  feed,  but  also,  if  the  brood  is  suddenly  come 
upon  In  the  daytime,  the  old  bird  lifts  up  one  of  her  young,  flies  with 
it  fiftj  or  sixty  yards,  drops  it  quietly,  and  flies  silently  on.  The  little 
bird  immediately  runs  a  few  yards,  and  then  squats  flat  on  the  groond 
amongst  the  dead  leaves,  or  whatever  the  ground  is  coveted  with.  The 
parent  soon  rstoms  to  the  rest  of  her  brood,  and  if  the  danger  still 
threatens  her,  she  lifts  up  and  carries  away  another  yoang  bird  in  tbe 
same  manner.  I  saw  this  t^e  pkoe  on  the  IStfa  of  May."  And 
"Zoophilus,"  observes:  "Not  only  has  the  common  woodco<^  of 
Europe  and  equally  of  continental  Asia  been  repeatedly  observed  to 
carry  its  young,  but  also  tbe  small  North  American  woodcock,  me 
testified  by  Audubon  and  others ;  though  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of 
the  numerous  and  diversified  species  of  snipe  having  been  remarked  to 
do  the  same.  The  probability  is  that  all  of  the  varions  woodcocks  have 
the  same  habit  of  carrying  their  young,  which  has  likewise  been 
observed  of  different  species  of  Caprumitjpu. 

TTm  of  Blophanta  and  fheir  Sagacity.— The  late  Col.  Haly 
thus  wrote  shortly  before  his  death  : — "  Will  you  allow  me  to  relate 
what  came  under  my  own  observation,  showing  the  great  sagacity  of 
this  species  of  animal,  and  how  the  elephant  might  be  more  gene- 
rally made  use  of  in  India,  including  Ceylon,  than  it  is  at  present 
True,  in  the  latter  place,  Ceylon,  they  are  utiliaed  in  many  ways, 
and  are  found  most  serviceable  in  the  transport  of  forest  timber,  for 
which  purpose  they  are  likewise  much  employed  in  the  Annamullay 
and  MalalwT  districts.  I  have  frequently,  in  those  parts,  met  one  of 
these  sagacious  animals  intently  at  work,  forcing  a  henvj  timber 
through  tbe  forest  entanglements  towards  some  road  or  nver  that 
would  afford  a  more  ready  transit  to  its  place  of  destination.  On 
one  occasion  I  watched  for  a  time  a  large  female  elephant  that  was 
in  charge  of  some  dozen  or  more  pieces  of  timber  which  were  floating 
down  a  stream ;  these  were  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  long.  Her  sa- 
gacity, indeed,  appeared  wonderfuL  If  any  of  the  logs  came  ashore, 
grounded,  or  met  with  any  other  impediment,  she  would  forward  it  on 
Its  way,  disengaging  it  from  the  obstacle,  wading  in  if  necessary,  and 
send  it  on  its  course  with  a  terrific  grunt,  as  if  scolding  it  for  having 
stopped;  and  doing  the  work  in  a  surprisingly  clevw  manner  by 
herself,  as  apparently  there  was  no  one  in  care  of  her.  I  afterwards 
met  her  master  or  keeper,  a  Moplah,  who  informed  me  that  &he  was  a 
notedly  clever  elephant,  never  losing  a  timber  on  such  occasions,  no 
matter  bow  many  she  had  charge  of ;  and  that  if  one  was  abstracted,  or 
broke  adrift  during  the  night,  from  the  kind  of  raft  into  which  they 
are  formed  for  security  in  the  nocturnal  hours,  she  would  miss  it  at 
once  in  the  morning,  and  appear  more  troubled  than  the  owner." 
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9IB0BDSBS  0?  THE  DlgESTITE  OBOAITS  07  CATTLI  ASD 
BHEEF  ASD  TKSIB  TKEATHEHT. 

All  rominatlng  animals  are  poaaessed  of  a  complex  digestive  system  ; 
the  stomach  is  divided  into  four  compartments  genrrall;,  and  the 
intestine  is  remarliably  Ion);,  and  takes  a  circuitous  course.  In  comr 
paring  the  simple  stomach  and  shorter  intestine  of  the  horse  with  the 
same  parts  of  the  ox,  it  is  difitonlt  to  understand  that  the  animals  live 
on  the  same  kind  of  food.  For  onr  purpose  it  will  suffice  to  take  the 
ox  and  sheep  as  repmentatives  of  the  ruminant  class,  and  b^  tracing 
the  course  of  the  fo<id  through  the  digestive  tube  of  these  animals  we 
shall  obtain  some  idea  of  tbe  nature  of  the  digestive  process  in  them, 
aod  bs  in  a  position  to  comprehend  tbe  effects  which  are  due  to  the 
fonctional  derangements  from  which  both  animals  frequently  suffer. 

Commencing  with  the  mouth,  it  must  be  premised  that  tbe  jaws  of 
mminanta  possess  greater  freedom  of  movement  than  those  of  herbi- 
vora  genenuly,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  articulations  between  tbe 
upper  and  lower  bones,  and  consequently  tbe  act  of  mastication  is  more 
completely  performed.  The  food  is  collected  by  tbe  tongue,  and  cut 
when  necessary  by  the  incisor  teeth,  which  are  confined  to  tbe  lower 
jaw ;  then  it  is  carried  backwards  by  the  aid  of  tbe  tongue  and  muscles 
of  the  cheeks  to  the  molar  teeth  or  grinders,  between  which  it  is  sub- 
jeeted  to  a  certain  amount  of  cmsbhig  before  it  is  swallowed.  From 
the  month  the  food,  in  its  partially  masticated  state,  passes  down  the 
swallow  into  the  first  compartment  of  the  stomach,  and  when  this 
viscns  is  sufficiently  filled  the  animal  retires  to  a  convenient  place  to 
rest  and  ruminate.  Portion  by  portion,  the  food  collected  in  tbe  first 
stomach,  the  panncb  (rumen),  is  returned  by  a  voluntary  muscular 
effort  to  the  mouth,  and  remastioated,  mixed  with  more  saliva,  and 
again  swallowed. 

Tbe  destination  of  the  pellet  of  food,  after  the  second  mastication,  is 
a  mattsr  of  dispute  among  physiologists,  some  contending  that  it  passes 
at  once  into  the  second  division  of  the  stomach  (reticulum),  while  more 
modem  expositors  holds  that  it  returns  again  uto  ibe  rumen ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  tiie  anatomiratl  arrangement  entirely  supports  the 
latter  view. 

When  the  food  has  been  sufficiently  masticated  and  insalivated — for 
which  purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to  bring  it  under  the  action  of  the 
grinders  again  and  again,  according  to  its  nature— it  is  passed  from  the 
first  into  the  second  compartment  of  the  stomach,  which  is  very  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  first,  where  it  becomes  still  further  maoe- 
nted  and  mixed  with  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane, 
which  is  divided  into  minute  hexagonal  cells,  giving  rise  to  tbe  term 
^  reticulum  *'  or  honeycomb,  by  which  this  pouch  of  the  stomach  is 
known.  From  the  reticulum  the  food  pastes  into  the  next  stomach 
(manypliea),  the  smallest  of  the  four,  in  which  the  lining  membrane  is 
arranged  in  tbe  form  of  folds  or  leaves,  between  which  the  food  is  d»- 
tamed  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  secretions  for  some  time. 

Tbe  fonrtli  stomach,  which  is  the  tms  digestive  stomach,  secretes 
nstiio  juice,  and,  being  mixed  with  this  secrotionj  the  food  passes 
mto  the  firet  intestine,  where  it  meets  with  the  bale  and  pancreatio 
fluid.  _  In  its  subsequent  course  along  tbe  small  intestines  it  yields  np 
its  fluid  chyle  to  the  lacteal  absorbento,  and  the  excrementitious  part  of 
the  mass  continues  to  pass  backwards  into  the  large  intestines,  from 
which  it  is  finally  expelled  as  manure. 

This  very  slight  sketch  of  the  process  of  rumination  and  digestion  is 
efficient  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  descriptionB  which 
will  be  given  of  the  derangements  to  whioh  the  various  parts  of  the 
vigestiTe  syston  are  liablg. 

Diseases  of  the  month  and  tongns  of  cattle  are  not  so  common  in  the 
pesent  day  as  they  appear  from  all  acconnts  to  have  been  some  time 
■■Mk.  The  terrible  disease  which  is  described  as  "  blain"  is  very 
nrely  seen  now,  indeed,  in  tbe  worst  form  never ;  inflammation  of  tbe 
tongue  is  a  thing  of  only  occasional  oocnrrenoe ;  and  malignsot  sore 
Jioat  is  only  met  with  now  and  then.  In  many  forms  of  throat 
mseaae  of  the  nature  of  "anthrax,"  swelling  of  the  tongue,  and  also  of 
US  riands  beneath,  is  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms.  Oommon  salt 
■jahvanrite domestic  remedy  for  the  slight  ailments,  as  they  are  con- 
■■><i<sd,  of  cattle ;  and  we  have  known  the  agent  to  be  given  in  solu- 
tion so  concentrated,  that  extensive  excoriations  of  the  mouth,  tongue, 
u>d  posterior  part  of  the  throat  have  resulted,  and  the  animal  has  in 
ooBsequence  lieen  considered  to  be  suffering  from  a  malignant  disease. 
Mineral  acids,  and  even  common  nitre,  when  given  in  large  doses  and 
•'■■offloiently  diluted  produce  very  violent  irritation  of  the  mncons 
membnnes  over  which  they  pass,  and  give  rise  to  alarming  symptoms. 


As  a  rule,  whenever  swelling  and  excoriation  of  the  month  and  tongue 
are  found  in  cattle  a  very  close  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  as  there 
are  but  few  diseases  in  which  these  conditions  occur  spontaneously. 
Tbe  well-known  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  the  most  common  of  tbe 
affections  of  tbe  mouth  and  tongue.  It  may  be  observed,  in  respect  of 
its  prominent  symptoma  that,  while  the  mouth  is  in  most  cases  in 
cattle  most  markedly  affected,  the  disease  is  essentially  dependent 
upon  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  and  is  therefore  a  constitutional 
rather  than  a  local  malady ;  tbe  characteristic  eruption  in  the  mouth 
and  feet  being  the  effects  of  the  elimination  of  the  poison  from  the 
system.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  eruptive  disease  of  the  mouth 
known  as  thrush,  a  very  simple  vesicular  disorder,  attended  with 
slight  fever,  which  continues  for  a  few  days,  and  terminates  naturally 
in  resolution.  Tumours,  either  of  the  benign  or  malignant  variety, 
occur  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  throat,  or  guttural  pouches,  and 
cause  considerable  difficulty  in  swallowing,  ana  sometimes  seriously 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  air  to  and  from  tbe  lungs.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  detect  the  enlargement  by  external  manipulation ;  but, 
as  suiipicion  is  aroused  in  consequence  of  the  noise  which  tbe  animal 
makes  in  breathing,  the  hand  may  be  safely  passed  over  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  tumour  thus  be  discovered.  Generally  no  surgical 
aid  can  be  given  in  such  cases,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  ttie 
fauoee  from  the  opening  of  tbe  mouth.  If  the  breathing  becomes  very 
difficult,  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  may  be  performed  for  the  sake 
of  the  relief  which  it  affords,  and  the  tube  may  be  left  in  tbe  windpipe 
for  weeks  or  months — in  fact,  until  the  ox  is  ready  for  the  batcher. 
Oreat  oare  is  necessary  to  keep  the  opening  of  the  tube  quite  dean, 
and  also  to  watch  that  it  is  not  suddenly  foreed  out  of  its  position ; 
instances  of  suffocation  from  displacement  of  the  tube  have  coins 
under  our  notice.  Mechanical  obstruction  of  the  free  passage  of  the 
gullet  in  consequence  of  the  impactment  of  a  portion  of  food  in  the 
tube  is  a  oommon  occurrence. 

Tthpanitis  (Hovbn). 

Cattle,  like  other  beings,  s.re  prone  to  indulge  to  excess  in  any 
favourite  food,  and  become  in  consequence  victims  to  an  attack  of 
indigestion;  but  "wind  on  the  stomach"  in  them  means  something 
more  than  a  mere  feeling  of  tightness  of  the  waistband.  In  cattle 
and  sheep  tbe  immense  size  of  the  paunch  allows  of  tbe  accumula- 
tion of  a  vast  volume  of  gas,  which  ultimately  by  its  own  elastic  power 
closes  up  all  tbe  avenues  for  escape,  and  causes  the  stomach  to  fill  up 
the  abdominal  cavity  and  displace  all  the  movable  viscera.  The 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  encroached  upon,  and  the  space  in  which  tbe  lungs 
move  is  gradually  lessened,  tbe  supply  of  atmosphere  is  diminished, 
and  the  blood  passing  through  the  lungs  fails  to  obtain  its  proper 
supply  of  pure  air,  or  to  get  ni  of  the  effete  products  which  render  it 
essentially  a  poisonous  instead  of  a  sustaining  fluid.  Circulation 
becomes  more  and  more  languid  as  the  blood  bMomee  more  impure, 
and  tbe  animal  at  length  dies  in  consequence  of  tbe  depressing  action 
of  the  poisoned  blood  upon  the  nervous  system.  Ordinarily  the 
extreme  consequences  of  "hoven"  are  very  gradually  developed  and 
ample  time  is  allowed  for  tbe  application  of  remedies ;  but  in  some 
instances  the  accumulation  of  gas  is  so  rapid,  and  tbe  distension  of  the 
rumen  so  sudden,  that  the  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm  is 
sufficient  to  produce  suffocation  in  a  few  minutes. 

Caiues  of  Boven. — The  malady,  when  it  exists  as  a  simple  disease, 
nnooonected  with  systemic  derangement,  is  due  solely  to  the  food. 
Either  the  animal  has  eaten  to  excess  of  some  succulent  diet,  or  the 
material  is  in  a  state  particularly  prone  to  fermentation.  Undoubtedly 
hoven  is  more  common  in  stall-fod  animals  than  in  those  at  pasture, 
although  grass  is  very  likely  to  produce  tbe  disease  if  cut  and  given  to 
the  cattle  in  large  quantities.  Youi%  clover  often  has  a  remarkabls 
effect  on  sheep,  particulariy  if  they  are  put  on  to  the  pasture  aftor  raiu 
succeeded  by  sunshine.  The  animals  eat  greedily  of  the  food,  which 
immediately  undergoes  fermentation,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  of  being  put  into  tbe  field  several  of  tbe  sheep  will  be 
dead,  and  many  others  will  be  in  a  state  of  great  distress. 

Luxoriant  grass  in  the  early  spring  has  a  tendency  to  cause  hoven  or 
diarrluaa  in  oatUs  whan  they  are  flrat  put  in  it.  We  have  noticed  that 
cattle  which  have  been  grazing  all  da^,  without  showing  any  signs  of 
inconvenience,  hare  been  attacked  with  boven  when  they  nave  been 
brought  into  Uie  sheds  at  milking  time. 

In  dry  seasons,  when  food  is  scarce,  and  what  exists  is  ooncentrat 
by  evaporation,  boven  is  a  scarce  disease ;  and  it  very  rarely  e. 
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on  DpUnd  poor  putures,  or  in  feeding  eatablisbmento  where  roots  are 
given  gpannglv  and  oU  cake  ie  freelv  used. 

SmipUmt. — Cattle  and  slieap  when  sulferiDg  from  boven  show 
marked  signs  of  distress.  Tbey  are  disinclined  to  move,  the  tongne  is 
protruded,  saliva  runs  from  the  open  mouth,  and  the  eyes  appear  to  be 
starting  from  their  sockets;  the  characteristic  sign,  however,  is  the 
swollen  state  of  the  abdomen,  especially  on  the  left  side,  where  the 
paunch  is  nearest  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  enlargement  in 
this  region  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  animal's  management  will  generally  dis- 
close the  cause  of  the  derangement. 

Treatment. — It  nsed  to  be  the  fashion  to  prescribe  remedies  in 
different  stages  of  the  disease  to  neutralise  the  particular  kind  of 
gaseous  product  which  was  presumed  to  be  given  off  in  different  stages 
of  the  fermentative  process.  Thus,  in  the  first  stage  of  fermentation 
carbonic  add  is  evolved,  and  hence  the  remedy  was  ammonia.  When 
fermentation  becomes  putrefactive,  the  components  of  hydrogen  are 
liberated,  and  the  antidote  is  chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime.  This  very 
pretty  theory  is  constantly  upset  in  practice — in  fact,  we  do  not  re- 
member puncturing  a  stomach  in  the  earlier  stages  of  hovm  without 
detecting  nnmistakeable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  and  on  the  other  band  the  compounds  of  ammonia  have 
proved  equally  effective  in  the  later  stages  of  hoven  as  at  the 
outset  of  the  disease.  A  far  more  powerful  remedy  than  ammonia  or 
chlorine  is  the  neutral  salt  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  by  its 
antiseptic  Influence  tends  to  prevent  decomposition,  and  thus  arrests 
the  elimination  of  gas  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  Salt  is 
always  obtainable,  as  it  is  used  largely  by  photographers,  and  it  may 
be  safely  adminietored  by  the  cattle  attendant,  as  its  action  is  very 
benign.  For  an  ox  the  dose  will  be  2oz.  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water. 
IJheep  will  take  ^z.  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  dose  may  be  re- 
peated to  either  animal  in  half  an  hour  if  necessary;  but  m  most 
instances  immediate  relief  follows  the  exhibition  of  the  first  dose,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cause  the  animal  to  move  about  to  complete  the 
cure.  For  some  hours  after  recovery  food  should  be  withheld,  and  after- 
wards only  given  in  small  quantities,  as  the  disease  is  very  likely  to  recur. 
Obviously,  the  particular  kind  of  food  which  caused  the  derangement 
snould  not  be  used  for  some  time,  and  when  given  should  be  mingled 
with  other  provender,  in  order  that  the  animal  may  be  gradually 
accustomed  to  its  use. 

Puncturing  the  rumen  by  means  of  the  stiletts  and  canula  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  gas  to  escape  externally  is  only  necessary 
when  suffocation  is  imminent,  and  if  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  be  used 
promptl;^  the  operation  will  rarely  be  required.  As  a  surgical  pro- 
ceeding it  appears  to  be  formidable,  but  is  in  reality  unattended  with 
danger,  however  roughly  done.  Cattle  are  not  subject  to  peritonitis, 
and  great  liberties  may  be  taken  with  Uieir  internal  organs  without 
injury  to  life. 

iHDIOBSnOH. 

A  more  serious  form  of  distension  of  the  rumen  occurs,  both  in  cnllle 
and  sheep,  from  the  introduction  into  that  organ  of  a  quantity  of  fiK>d 
which  is  beyond  its  power  to  accommodate  or  get  rid  off.  The 
accident  only  happens  when  animals  are  suddenly  placed  within  reach 
of  some  palatable  provender,  generally  of  a  succulent  kind. 

In  all  cases  of  distension  of  the  rumen  with  food  there  is  added  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  which  is  always  eliminated  from  fermenting 
vegetable  matter,  and  consequently  the  form  of  disease  which  we  are 
now  considering  is  a  complication  of  hoven  and  distension  with  solid 
food. 

Sgmptotm.— The  symptoms  which  are  present  in  cases  of  accumu- 
lation of  food  in  the  rumen  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  mark  the 
existence  of  hoven ;  the  enlargement  of  the  rumen  is  apparent  exter- 
nally, and  particularly  in  the  left  side.  The  animal  is  much  distressed 
— stands  panting,  with  its  head  outstretched  and  tongue  protruded; 
saliva  runs  from  the  mouth,  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  bloodshot, 
eructations  of  gas  take  place  frequently,  and  the  beast  ia  disinclined  to 
move. 

To  distinguish  between  the  case  of  accumulation  of  food  and 
ordinary  hoven,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  enlarged  viscus  as  far 
as  it  can  be  examined  by  external  manipulation.  First,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  rumen  which  is  distend«i  with  gas  emits  a  drura- 
liks  sound  on  peronssion,  but  the  organ  which  is  filled  with  food 
gives  out  a  deaid  sound  when  struck  with  the  points  of  the  fingers. 
Pressure  applied  to  the  fianks  causes  the  impacted  rumen  to  pit  just 
as  a  bag  of  flour  would  pit  on  the  application  of  the  finger ;  but  when 
the  enlargement  is  due  to  gas  the  viscus  yields  readily  to  pressure, 
but  reoovers  its  former  position  immediately  that  the  pressure  is 
removed.  This  test  is  valuable  only  in  those  cases  of  complete  block- 
ing up  of  the  rumen  with  food,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  space  for 
gas.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  collected  food  occupies  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  rumen,  leaving  the  upper  part  to  be  tilled  with  gas. 
This  portion  will  offer  elastic  resistance  to  pressure;  and,  as  it  is 
Uie  part  which  is  most  oommonly  examined,  a  mistijte  may  easily 
be  perpetrated.  The  experienced  practitioner  does  not  content  himself 
witD  manipulation  of  toe  superior  portion  of  the  rumen  only,  but 
extends  bis  investigation  to  all  portions  which  are  within  his  reach, 
carrying  his  hand  down  the  flann  and  under  the  abdomen,  ia  order  to 

'  '-<over  to  what  extant  the  aocnmaUUon  of  food  has  advanced  before 
'>eds  to  apply  his  remedies. 


The  circumstances  of  the  sick  animal's  treatment  for  the  few  days 
preceding  the  attack  will  be  of  importance  to  the  inquirer,  and  he 
will  not  fail  therefore  to  discover  what  kind  and  quantity  of  food  haa 
been  given  ;  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  evidence  which  is 
obtained  in  reference  to  the  animal's  management  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Obviously,  if  it  be  ascertained 
that  no  departure  has  occurred  from  the  ordinary  system  of  feeding, 
the  presumption  will  be  io  favour  of  the  distention  being  due  to 
fermentation ;  while  if  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  animal  haa 
gained  access  to  a  quantity  of  grain  nr  other  food  from  which  it  had 
previously  been  kept,  it  becomes  more  than  probable  that  the  stomacfa 
nas  been  filled  to  repletion  with  the  new  provender. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  stomach  distension  must  be  carried 
out  with  an  amount  of  energy  proportioned  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms.  Under  ordinary  circnmstanoes,  when  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  immediate  danger  of  suffocation,  the  practitioner 
will  endeavour  to  excite  the  natural  movemeuts  of  stomach  and 
intestines  by  injection  of  warm  water,  and  also  by  the  administratioii 
of  purgatives  and  cordials  in  warm  ale,  with  occasional  draughts  of 
warm  water. 

Cattle  and  sheep  have  not  such  facilities  for  getting  rid  of  an 
excess  of  food  as  the  higher  animals  can  by  vomiting,  except  on 
extraordinary  occasion  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  mass  cannot  be  induced 
to  move  backwards,  the  only  alternative  is  an  operation  technically 
termed  rwn«io<oni;,  which,  In  plain  English,  means  cutting  through 
the  animal's  flank  into  the  stomach  for  the  purpose  of  removing  tne 
oontenta  mechanically.  Some  surgical  skill  and  good  knowledge  of 
anatomy  are  required  for  the  successful  periorraance  of  the  operation ; 
and,  in  the  present  day,  it  would  usually  be  considered  more  desirable 
to  consign  the  animal  to  the  butcher  rather  than  attempt  so  decided  a 
piece  of  vivisection.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  operation 
nas  often  been  performed,  and  animals  so  trsated  have  recovered. 
When  an  operation  is  for  any  reason  not  permissible,  the  attention 
must  be  exclusively  directed  to  the  use  of  the  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested  for  softening  the  mass  of  food  and  exciting  the  move- 
ments of  the  intetitine.  In  many  cases  benefit  will  arise  from  the  use 
of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  was  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
hoven.  Fermentation  always  occurs  when  the  impactment  of  food 
has  existed  for  some  time,  and  the  extrication  of  gases  from  the  fer- 
menting mass  very  seriously  adds  to  the  distress  which  the  animal 
suffere  from  pressure  on  the  diaphragm. 

Puncturing  the  rumen  by  the  trochar,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  hoven, 
will  also  afford  some  relief,  but  the  amount  of  gas  which  escape* 
through  the  canula  is  comparatively  trifling,  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  blocking  up  of  the  orifice  of  the  tube  by  portions  of  the  food 
contained  in  the  rumen.  The  operation,  however,  is  an  unimportant 
one;  and,  as  all  aids  are  valuable  in  the  emprgcncy,  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  advantage  of  the  little  benefit  which  it  confers. 

impactment  of  food  seldom  or  never  occurs  in  the  second  compart- 
ment of  the  stomach  (the  reticulum) ;  but  it  is  a  common  condition  in 
the  third  stomach  (omasum),  quite  irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  pro- 
vender which  an  animal  may  coniume.  The  rumen  may  be  mled  over 
and  over  again  to  ita  full  limit  pf  endurance  without  the  third  stomach 
suffering  any  inconvenience,  and  this  viscus  may  be  distended  with 
hardened  food  while  the  rumen  remains  nearly  empty.  There  are,  in 
fact,  a  number  of  natural  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  the  ingesta  through 
the  third  stomach ;  and  when  disease  of  any  Kind  affects  the  syst^ 
the  functions  of  this  compartment  become  more  or  less  deranged,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  secretions  are  diminished,  and  the  food  is  retained 
between  the  leaves  of  the  organ  until  it  becomes  dry,  and  sometimes 
adheres  so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  removed  without  at  the  same  time 
bringing  with  it  the  epithelium  which  covere  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach. 

Omasum. 

Impactment  of  the  third  stomach  (omasum).  Under  the  names  of 
"dry  murrain,"  "grass  staggers," and  "fardel- bound,"  impactment  of 
the  omasum  has  long  been  known.  In  cattle  plague  the  distension  of 
the  omasum  with  food  was  a  common  but  not  invariablecondition.  In 
pleuro-pneumonia  the  same  appearance  is  frequently  observed,  and  in 
some  forms  of  bloud  disease  ii  is  a  constant  lehiou ;  and,  what  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  remark,  it  often  exista  as  Ibefromineui pott  mortem 
appearance  in  diseases  of  which  no  trace  whatever  has  been  seen  a  few 
hours  before  the  animal's  death.  a 

Symptoms. — First,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  affection  is  most  rife 
on  lands  which  are  undrained,  and  on  which  the  herbage  is  rank  and 
often  luxuriant  in  growth ;  old  pastures  which  have  been  fed  off  con- 
stantly and  frequently  overetoeked,  and  from  which  no  one  reoolleots  a 
crop  of  hay  having  been  taken. 

In  certain  seasons  "  murrain  "  assumes  the  enzootic  form,  and  a  large 
number  of  animals  in  the  district  are  attacked  consecutively  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  the  affection  spreads 
through  the  medium  of  contagion.  A  careful  inquiry,  however,  into 
all  the  cireumstances  invariably  resulta  in  the  establismnent  of  theoon- 
clusion  that  the  disease  is  non-contagious. 

On  some  pastures  a  few  oases  of  "  grass  staggers  "  occur  every  jear ; 
but  in  other  parte  of  the  kingdom  the  outbreaks  happen  at  long  inter- 
vals ;  several  yeare  of  perfect  exemption  from  attacks  may  intervens, 
and  during  the  time  all  the  conditions,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  have 
continued  without  modification 
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T  be  sTmptoms  of  "  grass  staggers  "  are  very  remarkable,  as  they  are 
obiarred  in  the  subacute  form  of  the  disease.  The  most  severe  cases 
are  not  distingaisbed  by  any  abservable  signs,  as  the  animals  remain 
in  apparent  health  until  the  time  of  death.  When  the  attack  is  not  so 
acuta  as  to  cause  sadden  death,  the  animal  becomes  in  the  first  in- 
sunoe  much  excited,  and  will  manifest  the  excitement  by  running  at 
the  att«idant ;  sometimes  the  beast  rashes  about  the  {nature,  and  then 
stands  with  its  head  down,  iutenily  regarding  the  ground.  Otttle 
whaa  attacked  in  the  shed  will  often  thrust  their  heals  against  thd 
wall,  and  remain  fiied  in  that  position  for  hours,  refusing  to  move 
nnleas  tb«y  are  oompelled,  and  then  walking  in  an  uncertain  manner  as 
if  UQConsoions  of  the  movement  The  stupor  is  in  some  cases  ex- 
chHuged  for  fiis  uf  excitement,  but  in  others  it  continues  to  increase 
until  the  animal  becomes  quite  insensible. 

(Constipation  of  an  ob^iiuate  kind  is  always  present  at  first,  al- 
tb«»ngh  there  may  be  frequent  evacuation  of  small  quantities  of  liquid 
fiB;ea  mixed  with  blood;  this  symptom,  however,  dues  not  mislead  the 
attendant,  who  will  s  >y  that  the  cow  is  "  bound  forward."  Experience 
hai  taught  him  that  the  third  stomach  is  completely  blocked  up,  and  he 
concludes,  therefore,  that  no  trealmeut  will  be  of  use  unless  it  succeeds 
in  overcoming  the  obstruction. 

The  internal  temperature  rarely  exceeds  102  degrees,  and  often  falls 
below  100  degrees.  This  point  his  proved  to  be  of  much  imimrtance 
•hen  a  sadden  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  a  district  has  given  rise  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  oittle  plague,  the  pott-mortem  appearances 
of  which  disease  in  many  respects  resemble  those  of  "grass  staggers," 
although  the  symptoms  whi<:n  are  observed  during  the  course  of  the 
affection  are  sufflcieotlj  distioctive  to  enable  the  careful  observer  to 
avoid  confounding  the  two  maladies. 

Prom  two  to  four  days  is  the  ordinary  duration  uf  the  attack,  and 
day  by  day  the  animal  becomes  weaker  and  less  sensible  of  surronnding 
objects  rbe  appetite  is  lost  the  secretion  of  milk  ceases,  and  the 
other  secretions  are  much  diminisheil ;  congestion  of  the  internal 
organs  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  and  the  distended  vessels 
throw  out  large  quantities  of  serous  fluid,  generally  tinged  with  blood, 
into  the  serous  aica,  which  invest  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  heart, 
and  the  abdominal  organs,  and  the  animal  at  length  lies  down  and 
exmres. 

TnataunL — Recovery  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease  is  very 
rare,  and  the  remedies  which  have  been  tried  do  not  appear  to  have 
produced  any  decided  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease— very 
probably  on  account  of  the  laie  period  at  which  they  are  genenilly  em- 
ployed. 

Purgatives  are  always  relied  on  by  the  owner  of  the  sick  beast,  and, 
in  accordance  with  popular  belief,  some  fatty  or  oily  compound  is  pre- 
ferred, as  it  is  presumed  that  fats  have  a  specific  action  on  the  third 
stomach.  This  belief  is  not  supported  by  any  positive  evidence;  but 
the  practice  to  which  it  leads  is  not,  in  cases  of  impactment  of  the 
mauyplies,  at  all  objectionable.  Such  a  dose  as  a  pound  of  butter  or  a 
quart  of  linseed  oil  to  a  fnll-grown  ox  is  not  calculated  to  do  harm, 
even  if  it  does  not  lubricate  the  way  through  the  anterior  part  of  the 
digestive  canaL 

Antiseptic  agents  are  of  great  use  both  as  remedies  and  preventives 
iu  blood  diseases,  and  connter-irritants  may  also  be  used  with  benefit. 
11^  posulphite  of  soda  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  harmless  of 
antiseptics,  and  may  be  given  in  the  drinking  water  regularly  without 
fear  of  excessive  medicinal  effects  supervenmg,  in  the  proportion  of 
lialf  an  onnce  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  medicine  may  be  mixed  and 
lelt  within  the  auimal's  reach,  so  that  it  may  take  it  as  it  feels  inclined. 
Strong  ammonia  liniment,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  solution  of  am- 
monia, rectified  spirit,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  poured  alonp;  the 
spine,  and,  if  the  part  be  immediately  covered  with  cloths,  the  action  of 
the  liniment  will  be  much  facilitated.  By  way  of  prevention  very  little 
can  be  done.  The  obvious  course  is  to  change  the  food  as  completely 
a*  poariUe  by  removing  the  cattle  to  some  other  posture,  or  by  bringing 
theiu  into  the  straw-yard  and  feeding  them  upon  prepared  food  for  a 
fsw  weeks.  If  this  plan  cannot  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  it  may 
be  possible  to  remove  the  animals  from  the  dangerous  pastures  for  a 
portion  of  each  day,  and  give  them  a  change  of  diet  in  that  way.  The 
prioeipies  of  treatment  may  be  clearly  expressed ;  it  is  required  to 
effect  as  complete  a  change  iu  the  condition  of  the  system  of  the  animal 
u  may  be  possible  by  the  aid  of  diet  and  medicine;  but  considerable 
Ueeoce  must  be  permitted  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
objects  may  be  gained. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  ISTESTUrK. 

ApFscnoirs  of  the  bowels  are  much  less  frequent  in  cattle  and  sheep 
than  they  are  among  horses. 

Digestion  in  the  horse— at  least,  that  part  of  it  which  is  performed  in 
the  stomach — is  very  rapid  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  func- 
tion in  the  ruminant,  and  it  is  probably  in  a  great  degree  due  to  this 
that  the  intestiues  of  the  ox  and  sheep  are  less  subject  to  theattack  of 
those  common  maladies  to  which  the  horse  is  so  liable. 

Cases  of  common  spasm  or  gripes  are  now  and  then  met  with  in 
cattle,  aud  are  indicated  by  expressions  of  abdominal  pain  similar  to 
.those  in  the  horse ;  there  are  not.  however,  any  such  violent  signs  of 
suffering  shown  by  cattle.  Rolling  on  the  ground,  kicking  at  the  sides 
of  the  box  or  stall,  and  other  violent  actions,  are  not  among  the  symp- 
toms of  extreme  pain  in  the  ox;  this  animal  is  either  more  patient  than 
the  horse,  or  suffers  less  pain  from  internal  disease.  Even  in  cases  of 
acute  infiammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  an  ox  will  lie  com- 
paratively still,  and  only  express  pain  by  turning  the  bead  to  one  side, 
twisting  the  tail,  and  grunting. 

Treatment  of  intestinal  disease  associated  with  much  pain  will  not 
differ  iu  any  luiportaat  particulars  from  that  which  is  applied  to  similar 
maladies  in  the  horse;  tiuoture  of  opium,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  and 
chloric  aslher,  are  very  valuable  agents  for  allaying  pain,  and  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  ounces  in  twenty  to  thirty  parts  of  water 
every  three  or  four  hours  until  the  pain  is  relieved.  If  constipation  is 
present,  Uxative  medicines  may  be  given  without  the  risk,  which 
always  exists  in  the  horse,  of  superpurgation  resulting.  Low  diet  or 
abstinence  from  food  must  always  be  Insisted  on  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  treatmeut  of  diseases  of  the  iutestmee  of  the  ox  ;  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  food  which  accumulates  in  the  rumen,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  when  digestion  is  de- 
ranged, and  it  is  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  to  guard  against  any 
unnocossary  addition  to  the  mass.  Water  containing  a  little  scalded 
bran  or  macerated  oil-cake,  which  if  sufflcientiy  soaked  will  form  a 
smooth  mixture  with  water  resembling  gruel,  may  be  kept  within  the 
animal's  reach ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  most  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs 
in  cattle  and  sheep,  it  is  best  to  withhold  all  solid  food;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  its  being  digested,  and  its  presence  only  adds  to  the 
sources  of  irritation  Counter-irritation,  by  aid  of  hot  water,  mustard, 
or  ammonia  liniiueut,  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  intestinal  disease  of  the 
ox,  with  every  probability  uf  benefit  arising:  but  the  application  must 
be  'uade  early  iu  the  disease,  or  it  will  fail  to  produce  any  effects. 

Strangulation  of  a  portion  of  iiitestiuc  sometimes  occurs  in  cattle; 
but  nut  so  freqently  as  iu  the  horse,  possibly  on  account  of  the  violent 
action  of  the  latter  animal  when  suffering  from  abdominal  pain.  Une 
form  of  strangulation,  commonly  termed  "gut  tie,"  is  peculiar  to  the 
ox,  and  is  caused  by  the  slipping  of  a  portion  of  intestine  through  the 
peritoneal  membrane  which  is  attached  to  the  remains  of  the  sper- 
matic cord.  The  accident  is  said  by  the  cow  doctor  in  many  cases  to  have 
happened  when  the  abdominal  pain  and  constipation  continue  in  spits 
of  ruedicinal  treatment ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  the  malposi- 
tion of  the  intestine  he  proceeds  to  open  the  animal's  flank,  introKluce 
the  hand  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and,  by  means  of  a  small  knife, 
outs  the  cord  which  causes  the  straugulation.  That  the  operation  has 
been  performed  over  and  over  again,  and  that  animals  so  treated 
have  frequently  recovered,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed;  but  the 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  "  gut  tie,"  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not 
always  very  satisfactory,  depeuding  as  it  does  in  the  majority  of  cases 
upou  the  assertion  of  ignorant  persons.  If  the  cow  leech  cousiders  that 
he  has  a  case  of  "gut  tie"  to  deal  with,  and  performs  au  operation  fur 
its  cure,  it  is  hardly  like  y  that  he  will  admit  his  error,  even  if  in 
exploring  the  abdomen  he  fails  to  find  the  suspected  ligature;  and 
if  the  animal  recovers,  he  obtains  credit  for  his  surgical  skiU.  If  it 
dies,  the  result  is  nut  worse  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  owner  of  the 
beast  has  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  the  same  thing  would  pro- 
bably have  happened  if  no  operation  had  been  performed.  In  sume 
exceptional  instances  a  suiautiSc  man  may  deem  it  right  to  attempt  to 
preserve  the  life  of  a  valuable  animal  by  an  expedient  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  he  would  characterise  as  reckless  aud  cruel ; 
but,  unfortunately,  professional  men  are  not  usually  called  upon  until 
it  is  to  late  for  them  to  be  of  service.  Authenticated  instances  of  "  ^ut 
tie"  and  suooesslnl  operation  for  its  cure  are  on  record;  but  we  caution 
the  stockowner  not  to  accept  the  statement  of  the  cow  leech  in  the 
matter,  and  oertainly  not  to  permit  him  to  hack  an  animal  open  in 
order  to  cure  what,  in  nine  times  out  of  every  ten,  does  not  exist. 
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THE     FARM. 


OKSKAS  DAIST  PIXXS. 

The  irstom  of  maDagement  pnraned  by  Mr.  Schwarte,  of  Hofgarten, 
on  Lake  Welter,  is  extending  to  many  large  eatablisbments  on  the 
Continent,  and  presentti  points  of  so  much  interest  and  novelty  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

The  farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Sobwariz  consists  of  1200  acres  of  arable 
and  107  of  pasture  and  meadoir  land,  and  the  method  of  culture 
followed  is  the  one  known  as  the  Holstein  "  Koppelwirtbsohaft" — a 
ten  or  eleven  years'  course  of  cropping,  in  which  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  are  the  chief  cereals,  and  timotby  grass,  bop  trefoil,  and  clover  the 
intervening  forage  plants. 

The  live  stock  includes  160  to  170  cows  ("  berrschaftliche,"  or  well- 
bred  animals,  and  shorthorn  with  their  respective  produce),  20  oxen 
and  32  working  horses.  The  cows  remain  out  during  summer,  but  are 
driven  under  cover  at  nights.  732  bead  of  dairy  cattle  are  found  to 
consume  2|  acres  of  green  food  a  day,  and  the  herdsmen  mark  off 
every  morning,  hj  means  of  a  "  mahde,"  or  way  cut  with  the  scythe, 
the  area  over  which  the  cows  may  roam.  It  rarely  happens  that  they 
overstep  this  boundary,  though  not  nnfrequenlly  they  may  be  seen 
wandering  back  to  the  previous  day's  bite  —a  liberty  freely  allowed 
them.  To  the  green  food  rations  a  somewhat  curious  addition  is  made 
^viz.,  horse  dung  and  split  peas.  Mr.  Schwartz,  it  appears,  had  read 
years  ago  in  some  old  Swedish  mnck-manual,  that  horse-dung,  mixed 
with  other  provender,  might  be  advantageously  used  as  a  feeding 
material  for  cow  stock;  and  noticing  that  a  certain  shorthorn  bull, 
even  after  a  hearty  meal,  would  frequently  eat  the  horse-dung  collected 
in  a  oomer  of  the  farm-yard,  it  struck  him  that  it  might  be  as  well  to 
give  so  palatable  an  article  of  dessert  a  systematic  trial  as  a  condiment, 
U  not  piece  de  raistance.  ^e  accordingly  instituted  a  series  of  experi- 
roenfai  with  the  new  food,  and  so  sati^actory  was  the  result  that  he 
ended  by  giving  his  cow  stock  daily  as  muoh  as  81b.  per  bead  of  it 
along  with  their  split  peaa  He  found  the  dang  had  a  favourable 
effect  on  the  amonnt  of  butter  in  the  milk,  and  peas  on  that  of  casein. 
To  torn  now  to  the  dairy  arrangement  proper,  the  milking,  we 
should  observe,  is  done  in  the  stalls  oy  women,  and  the  milk  emptied 
at  ODoe  out  of  the  pails  into  large  copper  veuels  immersnl  in  water. 
It  is  afterwards  removed  in  carts  to  the  milk  room,  and  there  we 
ilrst  become  acquainted  with  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
Schwartz  system — viz.,  that  of  letting  the  cream  ris«  at  the  lowest 
temperature  possible.  When  the  milk  has  been  measured  in  a  cylin- 
drical tin  vessel,  with  a  glass  scale  inserted  in  its  side  to  indicate  the 
quantity,  it  is  poured  into  tinned-iron  cans,  20in.  high  by  16in.  or 
17in.  l>road  :  and  these,  with  their  perforated  lids  on,  are  suspended 
in  a  tank  occupying  the  middle  of  the  room. 

During  summer  the  water  is  kept  by  means  nf  ice  at  39°  or  40°,  or 
at  most  44°  Fahr.;  whilst  in  winter  its  temperature  ranges  but  little 
above  freezing  point.  The  method  of  preserving  ice  adopted  at  Hof- 
garten is  at  once  simple  and  effective.  In  an  open  space,  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  farm  premises,  a  tolerable-sized  hole  is  dug,  and 
into  it  (to  allow  the  water  to  flow  off)  a  flooring  of  wooden  trellis- 
work  is  laid.  The  labourers  then  pile  up  the  blocks  on  this  foundation, 
and,  having  carefully  filled  all  the  interstices,  poor  water  over  the  heap, 
in  order  that  it  may  freeze  into  a  compact  mass.  They  next  cover  the 
miniature  iceberg  with  a  thick  layer  of  sawdust,  and  finally  close  in 
the  whole  with  a  substantial  straw  thatch.  To  obviate  the  necessity 
of  opening  the  ice  house  at  frequent  hitervala,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ioe  is  taken  out  at  a  time,  and  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  daily.  Protected  like  the  greater  mass  by  a  good  covering  of 
sawdoBt,  practically  hot  little  of  it  melts  away,  even  at  a  temperature 
of  70°  to  80°. 

The  building  at  Hofgarten  devoted  to  cheese  and  butter  making 
are  handsoms  in  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  practically  arrangecL 
A  horse-gear,  which  is  used  for  ohnroing,  Ac.,  oocopies  a  space  near 
the  chief  entry.  In  all  other  branches  of  tlie  establishment,  the  work 
is  performed  entirely  by  females,  and  everywhere  the  most  scrapulous 
cleanliness  prevails.  In  cases — necessarily  arising  in  the  manunwture 
of  butter  and  cheese— which  demand  delicate  handling,  judgment,  and 
great  exaotitudn,  the  head  dairywoman,  single-banded,  undertakes  the 
nperation-  Adjoining  the  so-odled  wash  room  is  situated  the  curd 
kitchen,  fitted  up  with  foor  reotangolar  boilers  of  English  make,  four 
feet  in  height  and  diameter.  In  order  that  the  milk  may  be  raised  to 
the  proper  temperature  without  coming  in  direct  contact  with  steam, 
thet*  boilan  are  jacketed  and  ■anoanded  (at  a  distance  of  half  a  foot) 


with  hot  water,  and  above  the  spigot  in  front  of  each  of  them  a  ]Mr- 
forated  tin  plat«  is  introduced,  to  prevent  particles  of  curd  escaping 
with  the  whey. 

Coagulation  having  been  tirooght  aboot  by  the  addition  of  rennet, 
the  mass  is  stirred  roond  for  twenty  minutes  with  a  cord-breaker,  and 
afterwards,  at  a  temperature  of  84°  Fahrenheit,  cat  into  small  pieces  by 
means  of  knives  attached  to  un  upright  shaft  in  the  boiler.  The  knives 
are  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  horse-power,  half  of  them  eot- 
Uug  horizontally,  half  vertically.  In  about  twenty  minutes  the  hot 
water  surrounding  the  boiler  is  found  to  have  raised  the  temperatora 
to  98^,  and  this  to-and-fro  movement  of  the  mass  is  continued  for 
another  half-hour  or  so.  The  spigots  are  then  turned  to  allow  the 
whey  to  drain  off,  and  any  buttery  particles  which  may  escape  with 
the  latter  are  afterwards  skimmed  off  and  utilised  for  butter  making.  ' 
As  regards  the  curd,  it  is  once  more  cut  small,  packed  in  deep  per- 
forated tin-plate  moulds,  and  removed  to  the  press  rooms.  These, 
situated  above  the  offices  already  alluded  to,  are  furnished  with  twenty 
superior  English  preeses,  capable  (each)  of  holding  two  cheeses,  and 
adjustable  to  any  required  degree  of  pressure.  After  having  wooden 
covers  fitted  closely  over  them,  the  tin  moulds  containing  the  cheeses 
are  piled  ou  one  another  in  twos,  with  a  board  betwixt  them,  and 
placed  in  the  presses.  At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning 
they  are  taken  out,  cut  afreeh  into  pieces,  and  cooled  down  to  a  tem- 
perature of  55°  Fahrenheit.  About  midday  they  are  broken  and  crum- 
bled in  a  curd  mill ;  and  the  next  operation,  previous  to  their  being 
thorooghly  kneaded  by  the  head  dairywoman  and  again  exposed  to 

Sreesure,  is  that  of  salting  them.  The  salt  requires,  of  course,  to  be 
istributed  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  the  time  duruig  which  tlie 
cheeses  remain  under  gradually  increasing  pressors  varies  from  three 
to  four  days.  They  are  then  removed  to  the  cheese  room ;  and  by  the 
end  of  two  or  three  months,  if  the  different  operations  above  des<zibed 
have  been  carefully  attended  to,  they  will  have  acquired  a  deli- 
cate flavour  and  be  quite  ready  for  market.  Those  intended  for 
export  to  England  are  sawn  np  in  linen  cloths,  to  protect  the  rind 
from  injury.  They  sell  in  Hofgarten,  under  the  name  of  "  fat  Ched- 
dar," at  7id.  to  8d.  the  Swedish  pound  (16oz.  English).  On  an  average, 
it  is  found  that  6201be.  of  milk  yield  in  summer  621bs.  of  new — i,  e.,  just 
pressed^ — and  58Ibs.  of  dry  or  ripe  cheese. 

The  cheese  room  at  Hofgarten  is  a  detached  building,  partly  under, 
partly  above  ground.  ArmngemeDts  have  been  made  for  heating  it, 
and  uius  complete  protection  is  afforded  against  the  influences  oi  the 
outer  air.  The  shelves,  ranging  one  above  another  to  a  height  of  20fL, 
are  easily  reached  by  means  of  a  moveable  floor,  and.  owing  to  the 
loftiness  and  construction  of  the  cellar,  the  cheeses  can  be  placed  either 
in  a  dry  or  moist  atmosphere,  and  in  the  temperature  best  suited  to 
them.  They  have  each  of  them,  whether  English  or  Swedish— for  Hr 
Schwartz  makes,  in  addition  to  so-called  Cheddar,  fat,  medium,  and  thin 
Swedish  cheeses — a  label  attached  indicating  their  weight  when  taken 
from  the  press,  the  date  of  completed  manufacture,  and  the  quantity  of 
milk  uxed. 

As  regards  the  making  butter,  this  operation  is  conducted  at  about 
60°  Fahr.,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  the  maintenance  of  a  low  tempera- 
ture (especially  during  the  rising  of  the  cream)  and  the  employment  of 
deep  milk  pans,  or  rauier  cans,  form  two  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Hofgarten  system.  Mr  Bliss,  director  of  an  American  butter  fac- 
tory, recentiy  observed  that  "  cream  will  rise  as  readily  through  one 
foot  as  one  inch  of  milk,"  and  Mr  Schwartz's  experience  would  almost 
bear  out  the  assertion.  Bcpeated  trials  and  carefully-recorded  experi- 
ments have  shown  the  following  to  be  the  rate  at  which  it  is  thrown 
up  at  a  temperature  of  50°.,  the  quantity  of  milk  stood  being  1441b. : 
During  the  flrst  twelve  hours,  5.801b. ;  during  the  second  twelve  hours, 
0-171b. ;  and  daring  the  third,  0-061b.  As  nearly  all  the  cream  thus 
rises  daring  the  first  twelve  hours,  it  is  not  oonsidered  worth  while  to 
prolong  the  process  of  separation  beyond  that  time.  Whatever  has 
not  then  risen  serves  to  enrich  the  thin  cheese  made  of  the  rasidoe. 
The  chum  used  is  of  a  barrel  shape,  with  upright  axis,  and  worked  by 
the  horse-gear. 

When  intended  for  export  to  England,  the  batter  is  packed  in  oaske 
holding  601b.,  and  these,  before  being  used,  require  to  be  carrfnlly 
rinsed  out  and  (whilst  still  moist)  sprinkled  with  salt.  The  layers  of 
butter  do  not,  however,  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  sides  of  the 
casks ;  a  linen  doth,  which  baa  been  steeped  in  brine,  ia  first  placed 
round  them. 

Much  importance  is  attached  by  the  English  trade  to  Utese  autten 
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of  deUn,  uid  Mr  Schwartz  had  difficulty  in  disposing  of  bis  mnch- 
spprOTed-of  dairy  produce  until  he  complied  with  the  request  to  cover 
it  with  doths  of  a  spedal  quality. 

Enumerating,  in  conclusion,  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  deep-can 
and  low-temperature  system  exemplified  at  Hofgarten,  we  should  men- 
tion, first  and  foremost,  the  greater  economy  of  space  and  vessels  it 
permits  of.  Whilst  holding  a  much  larger  quantity  of  milk  than  the 
ordinary  pans  or  dishes,  the  deep  cans  recommended  by  Mr  Schwartz 
occupy,  proportionately  speaking,  far  less  room ;  and,  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  the  farmers  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  who  have  taken  to 
them  find  that  extensive  dairy  premises  are  no  longer  needed.  Even 
OD  holding*  of  a  considerable  acreage,  a  small  or  but  moderate-sized 
wooden  construction,  with  thatched  roof,  is  all  that  is  now  deemed 
neoeasary. 

A  second  point  in  favour  of  deep  cans  is  the  comparatively  short 
time  in  which  they  can  be  cleaned,  and  the  surface  that  requires  wash- 
ing is  of  course  less  than  when  shallow  vessels  are  used.  Being  pro- 
vided with  lid«,  the  milk  contained  in  them  is  protected  against  oust  or 
any  injurious  matter  fioatiog  in  the  air,  and  thus  greater  cleanliness 
is  secured. 

Another  circumstance  favouring  the  use  of  them  is  the  facility  with 
which  the  cream,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  depth,  can  be  skimmed 
without  removing  any  of  the  milk  below. 

With  regard  to  the  advantage — a  twofold  one — that  results  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  milk  at  a  low  temperature,  it  consists  in  obtaining 
the  cream,  and  also  the  skimmed  milk,  in  a  perfectly  sweet  condition, 
and  reducing  the  time  the  former  occupies  in  rising  to  twelve  hours. 


HAT-XAKnra  bt  iuchivzet. 

Whkbk  the  fields  are  shut  up  early  and  the  clover  and  grasses  are  fully 
in  flower  there  is  no  use  in  waiting,  as  what  is  gained  in  bottom  u 
lost  in  top  and  quality.  After  a  certain  time,  viz.,  when  the  seed  is 
being  formed,  the  soluble  juices  become  gradually  converted  into 
fosoluble  fibre,  and  the  feeding  quality  of  the  hay  is  much  reduced. 
The  great  secret  of  success  in  hay-making  consists  in  the  continual 
moving  of  the  grass,  so  that,  however  scorching  the  weather,  it  is 
Dover  left  to  bake  and  bleach  on  one  side.  Immediately  following  the 
mowers,  the  hands  (literally  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire)  throw  out  the 
grass,  taking  care  to  break  every  lock.  Depending  upon  weather,  it 
it  either  lightly  thrown  over  again  so  as  to  reverse  the  face,  or  else  got 
into  hacks  witJi  the  rakes  preparatory  to  being  put  into  little  bimches 
or  erasa  cocks,  from  which  point  it  is  brought  into  closer  quarters  at 
each  operation.  In  fast  weather  the  grass  mown  overnight  would  be 
in  grass  cocks  before  it  was  left.  The  second  day  would  see  it  thrown 
from  the  grass  cocks  lightly  into  beds,  and  most  carefally  turned  pre- 
paratory to  being  made  into  medium-sized  cocks;  not  bundled  and 
rolled  up  together,  but  made  with  care  and  left  light,  so  that  the  air 
can  penetrate ;  and  when  the  dry  grass  is  thus  put  together  with  the 
sun  in  it,  the  process  of  haying  goes  on  quite  as  rapidly  during  the 
night  as  in  the  day.  On  the  third  morning  an  early  and  careful  exami- 
Dation  of  the  cocks  should  be  made  whilst  the  dew  is  still  on  the 
gronnd.  It  is  now  under  the  influence  of  the  moistened  surface,  that 
we  can  best  judge  of  the  progress  of  our  grass  towards  the  stack.  A 
good  and  sa/e  test  is  the  presence  of  juice  in  the  stems.  If  we  take  a 
lock  and  twist  it  tightly  into  a  rope  without  moistnre  exuding,  it 
proves  that  the  juices  are  sufficiently  dried;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
moistnre  exudesL  more  time  is  required.  It  will  be  very  good  weather 
for  making  to  allow  of  the  grass  being  stacked  on  the  tbird  day.  In 
very  bright  and  quick  weather  the  inexperienced  make  mistakes, 
being  deceived  in  the  apparent  dryness  of  the  crops,  whereas  it  is  only 
scorched  on  the  surface,  and  the  juices  ondried  will  make  the  grass 
come  again  when  put  into  bulk.  Hence  it  is  an  old  saying  that  more 
bay  is  spoiled  in  fine  than  in  wet  weather.  We  believe  that  the  early 
morning  examination  would  prevent  rnxny  mistakes.  Supposing,  as  is 
probable,  that  more  time  is  necessary,  the  cocks  must  be  thrown  out 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  thoroughly  dry,  taking  care  to  bring  atmut 
three  into  one  bed,  so  that  when  the  necessary  drying  has  been  effected 
the  whole  may  be  put  into  one  large  carefully-made  cock,  and  either 
earried  out  of  cock  on  the  fourth  day  or  first  thrown  over,  sq  as  to  dry 
the  bottom,  which  gives  again  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

The  mowing  machine  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  machine  iotto- 
dnoed  into  farm  practice,  because  it  actually  cuts  closer  and  more 
evenly  than  the  beet  soytheman ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  each 
machine  represents  the  force  of  from  eight  to  ten  lusty  men,  the 
economy  hi  such  a  power  is  manifest  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  dry 
parching  weather  following,  the  land  will  be  most  burnt  where  there  is 
least  cover ;  hence  that  closest  cut  will  suffer  most  If  the  land  is  well 
manured  and  the  seasons  are  favourable,  we  may  look  for  a  crop, 
whether  we  out  with  a  machine  or  a  scythe. 

On  what  area  of  land  will  a  machine  pay  ?  If  we  have  forty  acres  of 
mowing  and  more  reaping,  we  should  prefer  a  combination ;  with  less 
than  this  it  may  be  as  well  to  hire.  No  one  with  a  large  area  to  cut 
shonld  hesitate  about  buying  a  machine;  where  lUO  acres  are  mown 
we  shonld  recommend  two  machines,  as  expediting  the  work. 

The  hay  spreader  is  quite  as  important  as  the  mower.  This  is  a 
much  more  ancient  invention,  which,  however,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years.  Formerly  the  teeth  or  forks  revolved  only  in  one 
oirsotioo,  vis.,  the  reverse  of  the  driving  wheels,  and  the  only  action 


was  to  take  the  grass  underneath,  throw  it  overhead,  and  leave  it 
scattered  behind.  This  is  still  the  first  and  principal  operation,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  a  heavy  crop  can  be  properly  distributed  and 
divided ;  but  after  the  grass  has  been  partially  withered  it  becomes, 
especially  the  leguminous  plants,  somewhat  brittle.  A  second  throw- 
ing about  would  cause  considerable  loss ;  hence  the  back  action  be- 
comes of  great  value.  The  gearing  is  altered,  and  the  teeth  revolve  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  main  wheels,  and  so  the  back  part  of  the 
tines  oomes  in  contact  with  the  grass,  which  is  pushed  up,  partially 
turned  over,  and  left  very  light  Now,  if  these  two  op««tions  are 
carefully  performed,  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  result  is  nearly 
equal  to  hand  labour  in  efficiency,  and  effects  a  great  saving  of  labour ; 
a  lad  and  a  strong  active  horse  will  go  over  ten  acres  of  a  heavy  crop 
per  day.  Oomparing  machine  work  with  our  former  skstch  of  hand 
labour,  the  bay-maker  is  put  across  the  swathes  cut  the  day  before 
(it  is  quite  as  well  to  lie  a  few  hours  as  cut,  if  the  weather  is  fine),  and, 
after  lying  three  or  four  hours,  it  is  subjected  to  the  back  action.  The 
weather  being  settled,  it  may  remain,  thus  lightened  up,  all  abroad 
during  the  first  night  As  soon  aa  the  dew  is  off  on  second  day,  the 
grass  must  be  put  into  rows  by  the  horse-rake  or  hay-collector.  The 
modem  rakes  are  adjustable  as  to  the  angle  of  their  tines,  and  henoe 
are  qualified  to  act  either  as  hay-collectors  or  as  faorse-i^kes  proper. 
Formerly,  if  they  raked  well,  they  gathered  up  dirt,  stones,  ic,  and 
spoilt  the  hay ;  hence  they  were  not  much  used.  The  American  tumble- 
over  collectors  are  cheap  tools,  and  work  well,  leaving  the  hay  lighter 
than  when  gathered  by  a  horse-rake;  but  it  Is  not  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  these  implements  if  we  have  properly  made  rakes.  The 
hay  is  now  put  into  rows,  and  up  to  this  point  oor  operations  have 
been  entirely  performed  bv  machinery,  at  an  enormous  saving  of 
labour,  and  very  nearly  as  efficiently  as  by  the  most  careful  hand  labour. 
Women  follow  the  collector,  and  break  out  the  rows  into  light  beds,  in 
which  the  ^rass  makes  very  fast  The  hay-maker  may  be  worked  up 
the  beds  with  the  hack  action,  which  has  all  the  effect  of  a  turn-up 
with  the  forks. 

This  is  the  last  assistance  we  can  expect  from  the  machines,  and, 
having  aided  us  so  far  on  our  way,  the  remainder  of  the  work,  viz.,  the 
cocking— first  into  medium  and  then  into  large  cocks,  with  the  interme- 
diate beddings,  4c.— is  comparatively  e«sy.  When  a  large  area  has  to  be 
dealt  with,  it  is  important  to  keep  tbe  work  going  on  in  regular  stages. 
The  work  should  be  well  in  hand,  and,  in  the  event  of  bad  weather, 
you  have  less  exposed.  It  is  a  dangerous  practice  to  get  too  much 
down.  In  some  moist  situations,  in  Ireland  and  the  north-west  eountiea 
of  England  particularly,  so  succulent  is  the  grass  and  so  precarious  the 
weather,  that  the  practice  of  summer  ricking  becomes  almost  a  neces- 
sity. The  work  entails  extra  expense,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
hay  is  injured;  but  it  is  the  only  safe  system,  and  tberefore  to  be 
strongly  recommended.  Tbe  plan  is  to  put  the  hay  into  small  round 
stacks,  ooming  to  a  point  at  the  apex,  the  produce  of  one  or  two  acres 
in  each,  A  sweep  is  used  to  collect  the  hay,  which  has  been  previously 
rowed  up  into  convenient  rows.     The  sweep  consists  of  a  uamework 


in  three  parts,  jointed,  and  reversible;  a  boy  rides  on  and  guides  each 
horse.  In  this  way  a  quantity  of  hay  can  be  got  together  much  more 
expeditiously  than  if  it  had  to  be  loaded  into  and  unloaded  from  carta. 
The  buy  remains  three  or  four  weeks  in  summer  ricks,  during  which 
it  passes  through  a  fermentation,  and  may  safely  be  put  into  a  large 
stack  afterwards.  The  quality  of  such  bay  is  not  so  good  aa  that 
which  is  put  at  once  into  the  stack ;  but,  by  choosing  a  fine  time,  and 
taking  pains  to  mix  the  hay  well  on  the  stack,  sprinkling  a  little  salt 
over  It,  we  shall  get  very  good  stuff.  And  there  is  this  advantage, 
viz.,  that  chimneys  are  not  required,  and  hay  is  dways  spoilt  adjoin- 
ing an  air-hole. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  American  lu^  fork — an  ingenious 
means  of  removing  the  hay  from  the  load  to  the  stack— which  saves 
much  heavy  work,  and  is  most  suitable  for  large  stacks.  This  may  be 
bought  of  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Morton,  Chelmsford.  It  is  necessary 
to  put  up  two  polee  and  awing  a  rope  between.  These  should  be 
across  the  stack,  and  sufficiently  dear  on  the  unloading  side  to  allow 
of  the  cart  going  between  the  pole  and  the  sUck.  The  fork  is  forced 
down  into  the  hay  and  raised  by  means  of  a  pony  drawing  a  rope, 
working  through  pulley  blocks ;  the  end  of  tbe  fork,  that  part  which 
enters  the  hay,  is  jointed,  and  wbeu  it  has  been  forced  down  as  far  aa 
possible,  the  end  is  pullsd  up  until  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fork  and 
forms  a  catch  for  the  hay,  preventing  it  failing  off  as  the  load  is  raised. 
When  the  load  reaches  the  pulley  the  latter  slides  to  centre  of  rick,  the 
spring  is  let  down,  and  the  hay  falls  on  to  tbe  riok.  A  cartload  can 
be  remorsd  in  four  forkfuls.    The  poles  moat  be  aufficisntly  above  ths 
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walls  to  allow  the  fork  to  dear.  When  the  men  are  well  accuatomed 
to  the  work,  the  saving  of  time  and  labour  is  considerable.  The  pony 
■OOD  learns  to  work  by  word  of  command. 


BXICEST  ?0S  THS  TUBinF  FLEABEETIJ!. 

Tkk  experience  of  a  fanner  in  Brittany  with  an  apparatas  invented 
and  successfully  used  by  himself  may  help  us  to  deal  with  this  pest. 
BpeakiuK  of  the  ravages  of  the  insect  {Baaica  nemonttn)  last  season,  he 
gays : — Forty-five  acres  of  turnips  (an  immense  breadth  for  Brittany) 
were  swept  bare  on  one  farm,  and  thereafter  the  little  fiends,  driven  to 
extremity,  were  constrained  to  Uokle  the  leaves  of  full-grown  cabbage 
plants,  and  even  those  of  buckwheat.  The  best  in  principle  of  the 
different  plans  of  treatment  was  one  I  had  tried  years  ago— a  board 
upon  wheels,  with  its  under  surface  fresh  tarred  or  painted,  pushed 
along  a  few  inches  above,  and  parallel  to,  the  tops  of  the  drills  In 
practioe  it  had  proved  by  no  means  so  efficacious  as  I  bad  expecK^  ;  yet, 
bth  to  throw  aside  a  plan  of  which  the  fundamental  idea  seemed  to  me 
•o  near  the  very  thing  wanted,  It  struck  me  that  the  bitch  might  be 
in  the  modia  operand,  and  immediately  a  different  adaptation  of  parts 
suggested  itself,  which,  put  to  the  test,  proved  at  onoe  affective. 

The  construction  of  the  machine  is  simple  enough.     Instead  of  tb* 


#  \ 


Fio.  3.  Sua  bmwATS  fsok  BiKrao. 

a.  Bosch  of  feathers  or  horsehair;  a  fox's  brash  would  do  famously. 

i  Hlllboarda,  cut  away  fai  front,  so  as  to  incloae  the  insects  fairly  without 
disturbing  them  too  soon. 

N.B.— Tbe  apparatus  ma;  be  fastened,  as  mentioned,  in  front  of  a  drill 
bamw,  or  it  may  be  put  on  low  wheels,  with  shafts  or  handles  for  poshing  it 
forward  with. 

board  above  mentioned,  I  took  two  thick  sheets  of  coarM  millboard  (tbe 
(tout  pasteboard  used  by  bookbinders),  but  wood  would  do  as  well ;  these 
1  fastened  to  two  slips  of  light  deal  about  l^in.  square  and  22iii.  long 


the  millboards  were  each  16in.  long  by  9in.  broad.  These  two  slips, 
with  the  millboard  thus  fastened  to  them  with  tacks,  were  connected 
together  on  their  upper  edges  by  two  light  transverse  bits  of  wood, 
keeping  them  15in.  apart  (to  suit  the  width  of  my  single  drill  barrow), 
to  the  m>Dt  of  which  they  were  fastened ;  and  the  height  of  the  point 
of  attachment  to  the  barrow  was  such  as  just  to  let  the  lowest  edge  of 
the  9-inch  mill-boards  come  down  touching  the  drill,  close  along  each 
side  of  the  line  of  turnip  braird,  these  lower  edges  being  kept  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  inches  by  a  bit  of  string  or  two  run  across  from  side 
to  side  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  millboards,  near  tbe  ground.  T  he 
millboards  tbiw  attached  sloped  up  from  the  soil  ou  the  top  of  the 
drill,  close  along  the  line  of  yoiug  plants,  to  the  slips  of  wood,  to 
which  they  were  tacked  above,  at  an  angle  of  about  ISO'.  Tied  on  the 
hindmost  transverse  bar  above  (a.  Fig.  1,  2.  3)  was  a  branch  of 
stifflsh  feathers ;  this  reaching  down  so  ss  to  brush  alon^  the  line  of 
turnips,  sets  the  Messieurs  Haltica  a-jnmping.  Forwards  into  the  air 
they  go,  and,  falling  right  and  left,  subside  into  the  soft  bed  of  coal  tar 
spread  for  them  on  the  respective  slopes,  whence  few  or  none  sncceed 
in  extricating  themselves,  but  are  slobbered  up  finally  in  the  fresh  coat 
of  tar  that  is  smeared  ou  at  the  end  of  each  drill. 


SAWDUST  AS  FOOD  POB  CATTLE. 

A  NDKBBR  of  carefully-conducted  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of 
woody  fibre  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  latter  is  assimilated  Ijy 
tbe  animal  organism  in  proportionately- speaking  larger  quantitiea,  to 
the  extent  even  of  70  per  cent,  instead  of  84  per  cent.,  under  a  poor 
than  under  a  liberal  system  of  feeding  (as  regards  quality  of  \he  diet). 

According  to  the  well-known  journal  edited  by  StSokhardt,  iJer 
Chemiiche  Acktrmann  (1860,  page  Al ;  1861,  page  178),  several  lots  of 
five  to  six  year  old  wether  sheep  had  shown,  on  a  trial  being  made,  that 
they  were  capable  of  digesting  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  woody 
fibre  of  paper  pulp,  60  per  cent  of  that  of  poplar,  and  87  per  cent,  oi 
that  of  pine  wood. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  nutritive  qualities  posssaaed  by  so 
cheap  and  universally  abundant  a  material,  no  practioal  application  r»- 
sulted  from  the  experience  thus  gained  until  dearth  of  provender  and 
the  high  price  of  straw  at  length  induced  Ur.  Lehmann,  of  the  Tharan- 
der  Agronomic  Institution,  to  take  up  the  subject  afresh.  Mr.  L.,  com- 
mencing his  trial  of  woody  fibre  in  the  form  of  sawdust  with  ten  cows 
and  one  in-calf  heifer,  endeavoured  to  obtain  reliaUa  information  on  Um 
following  points : 

1.  Will  cattle,  without  being  driven  to  it  by  sxoessiTB  hunger,  eat 
sawdust,  when  the  latter  is  mixed  with  their  other  food  ? 

2.  Oan  sawdust  be  advantageously  smidoyed  as  a  sufastitnte  for 
■tiaw  in  feeding  homed  stock  ? 

8.  Have  resin  and  the  essential  oils  contained  in  pine-wood  sawdost 
any  effect,  favourable  or  the  reverse,  on  the  composition  of  themilkand 
butter  ? 

4,  What  effect  has  long-continued  feeding  with  sawdust  (mixed 
of  course  with  other  materials)  on  the  health  and  condition  of  cattle? 

The  total  live  weight  of  the  animals  was  10,8001b.,  and  they  had 
been  receiving  daily,  per  10001b.  live  weight,  the  following  mixture : 

34-71b.  sliced  turnips,  ) 

3-lIb.  oat  ihelli,  ( Ulzed,  and  then  moistened  with  hikawatm 

3.91b.  chopped  oat  straw,  (     water. 
S-31b.  grains,  I 

0-fiib.  bran,  )  These  (after  the  bran  had  bean  boiled  hi  water)  ware 

3-3lb.  rape  cake,  I      added  to  the  above. 
8'91b.  long  oat  straw. 

The  only  difference  made  at  first  was  to  add  for  two  consecutive  days, 
for  every  10001b.  of  live  weight,  1-Ub.  of  sawdust,  obtained  from  a 
neighbouring  sawmill  and  passed  through  a  wide-meshed  riddle.  All 
the  cows  partook  of  the  new  article  of  diet,  and  no  portion  of  their 
rations  remained  nnconsumed.  The  like  was  the  case  during  the  next 
eight  days,  when  the  quantity  of  sawdust  had  been  increased,  and  that 
of  the  long  straw  diminished,  by  4.61b.  In  all,  this  mixture,  which 
appeared  to  completely  satisfy  the  animals'  hunger,  was  continued  for 
fourteen  days,  and  throughout  that  time  no  change  in  theh:  health  or 
general  appearanKe  could  be  perceived.  On  the  other  hand  their  milk, 
though  the  same  in  quantity  as  before,  grew  somewhat  richer  in 
quality,  sad  the  butter  unproved  in  flavour  and  composition. 

Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  tbe  stock  of  sawdust,  it  unfortunately 
became  necessary  to  interrupt  the  experiment  for  the  space  of  ten  days, 
and  to  subetitute  for  the  new  food  8-9lb.— the  amount  originally  given— 
of  long  oat  straw.  The  other  items  of  diet  remained  uiudterMi,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  tiie  ten  days  tbe  experiment  was  renewed  for  five 
weeks  without  a  break.  The  last  change  of  regimen  made  was  to  re- 
place the  grains  by  turnip  leaves  (become  slightly  add)^  to  increase  the 
allowance  of  sawdust  from  l-91b.  to  71bi,  ana  to  dinn>if)i  ia  a  ooixes 
ponding  degree,  Cc,  from  8-91bk  to  4-6.,  the  amount  of  long  straw. 
The  mixture  then  consisted  of 


y  Mixed  and  moistened  with  lukswann  water 


a4-Tlb.  sliced  turnips, 

181bb  lamlp  leaves  grown  add,  I 

{■21b.  oat  shells, 

8'tlb.  chopped  oat  straw,         i 

71b.  pinewood  sawdust,  J 

l*i^^!S^"**  *"  "*"■}  ^***  »»  "'•  •*""  ^°"  '•'""°«  '*«^ 
tub.  long  oat  i~ 
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On  tbto  the  cows  were  found  to  do  ao  well,  that  it  hu  heen  adopted 
ever  rince  as  the  regular  food  of  dairy  stock  kept  at  the  institution ;  and 
bj  the  employment  of  aawdost  (as  above)  to  an  amount  eorrespouding 
tu  one-third  of  the  woody  fibre  contained  in  the  mixture,  a  daily  saving 
is  effectrd,  averaging  1^  per  10001b.  of  live  weight. 


The  Oow-Tfrnnaip—A  meadow  weed.— Tbe  Bemdnm  iphon- 
dj/iima  (oow-parsnip  or  hogweedl  the  "eltrot"  of  the  west  of  England, 
ia,  as  stated  by  Bentham,  "in  Britain  one  of  the  commonest  umbel- 
latea."  if  a  field  be  depastured,  the  plant  seldom  attracts  attention,  as 
it  is  not  refused,  but  often  greedily  eaten,  by  different  kinds  of  animals. 
It  is  found  to  be  ao  great  a  favourite  with  the  pig  that  the  thrifty 
cottager  takes  care  to  glean  it  from  the  hedgerows.  The  oow-parsnip 
has  been  recommended  for  cultivation  as  a  soiling  plant ;  and,  from 
our  own  experience  in  this  direction,  we  consider  it  deserving  of  atten- 
tion before  some  others  that  have  been  tried.  It  may  be  grown  by 
transplanting  sets  from  the  hedgerow  in  rows  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
apart,  the  sets  being  placed  a  foot  aiiart  in  the  rows ;  or  it  may  readily 
be  cultivated  and  drilled  the  same  width,  and  regulated  to  the  distance 
of  a  foot.  '  As  it  ia  two  or  three  years  before  it  attains  its  fullest  size 
from  seed,  we  have  found  it  best  to  leave  the  first  year's  leaves  until 
they  begin  to  change  colour ;  they  may  then  be  depastured  by  cows 
and  sheep  without  injury  to  their  future  growth.  The  second  year  it 
will  seed  if  left  alone.  It  should  then  be  depastured  or  mown,  and 
carried  off  for  soiling  of  cows,  sheep,  or  pigs,  when  the  flowers  begin 
to  open.  In  this  way  two  or  even  three  crops  may  be  taken  in  the 
season,  and  yet  the  plant  will  last  for  several  years.  In  bay  it  is  so 
coarse  and  woolly  as  to  be  rejected  by  animals,  though  it  is  enten 
when  cnt  into  chaff.  This  fact,  while  it  indicates  the  best  method  of 
utilising  hay  in  which  it  abounds,  also  points  to  tbe  fact  that  it  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  diluent  in  the  rick.  It  is,  again,  troublesome  to 
the  haymaker,  as  it  takes  much  more  time  in  drying  than  the  lighter 
grasses;  and  hence,  if  waited  for,  the  grass  fodder  is  injured  by  too 
much  sun,  or  it  is  spoiled  by  the  advent  of  wet.  In  this  case,  then,  it 
u  always  advisable  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  best  means  to  this  end  will 
be  found  in  never  allowing  its  leaves  to  perfect  their  growth— thus  lees 
frequent  h>tymaking,  but  close  depasturing  instead,  and,  when  hay  is 
maae,  cutting  it  early.  'I'he  too  great  greed  for  the  rick  encourages 
the  pest ;  firstly,  because  if  grass  is  old  and  cnlmiferous—  "  benty  — 
when  cut,  much  of  it  dies  ont  from  exhaustion ;  this  then  gives  space, 
while  the  decaying  roots  afford  manure  for  coarser  plants.  Hecoudly, 
as  the  oow-parsnip  has  a  strong  perennial  root-stock,  which  is  yearly 
made  stouter  and  gets  to  spread  wider  and  deeper  by  the  aid  of  its 
leaves,  the  very  perfecting  of  these  for  the  rick  increases  their  mis- 
chief. It  is,  however,  but  lost  labour  to  try  and  get  rid  of  it  from 
the  heart  of  the  meadow,  whilst  we  let  it  seed  in  the  hedgerows,  as  it 
is  very  prolific;  and  the  seeds  being  fiat  like  those  of  tbe  oommon 
parsnip,  but  lighter,  they  are  readily  scattered  by  the  wind. 

Afrienltnre  with  Belenee. — The  agricultural  community  are 
greatly  indebted  to  such  men  as  Mr  Lawee,  the  well-known  scientific 
agriculturist,  who  carefully  try  experiments,  often  extondiug  over  tUt 
best  part  of  a  lifetime,  and  thus  establish  facts  which  can  be  adopted 
by  practicable  men,  and  whereby  money  can  be  made.     With  regard  to 


the  field  exparimsnts  that  have  been  in  progress  for  twenty-four  years 
or  more,  one  fact  of  immense  value  has  been  most  decisively  proved, 
viz.,  the  extraordinary  influence  of  oertain  substances  upon  the  crop 
which  are  not  largely  present  in  the  plant.  Thus  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  two  manures  supplying  nitrogen,  have  in  con- 
jiuction  with  superphosphate  of  lime  the  power  to  raise  a  large  crop 
of  barley  from  land  previously  exhausted  by  cropping;  and  if  the 
manure  is  repeated  tbe  crop  can  be  grown  for  many  years  in  succession. 
Tbe  remarkable  circumstances  is  that  these  nianuree  yielded  as  large  a 
crop  as  a  dressing  of  fourteen  tons  of  farmyard  manure,  although  tbe 
latter  contained  noiirly  five  times  the  quantity  of  nitrogen.  The 
artificial  mixture  consisted  of  8001b.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
2001b.  of  ammonia  salts,  costing  about  £2. 13s.  9d.  1!  these  remarkable 
resulte  are  borne  out  on  other  soils — and  Mr  Front's  experience  is 
directly  confirmatory — then  the  superior  virtue  of  muck  in  which  we 
have  bieen  educated  must  be  abandoned.  The  produce  of  tbe  artificial 
dressing  being  equal  to  farmyard  manure  for  a  great  number  of  years 
shows  how  strictly  scientlflo  may  be  a  practice  still  forbidden  in  many 
cases  by  those  who  should  be  the  leaders  of  improved  farming— •.<., 
land  ageute.  The  practice  to  which  we  refer  is  the  sellng  of  produce 
in  place  of  its  conversion  into  manure,  and  tbe  return  to  the  land  of 
artificials.  There  are  two  reasons,  however,  why  tbe  practice  should 
not  to  be  too  freely  encouraged,  or  at  least  made  quite  an  open  question 
—first,  on  account  of  the  dilHculty  of  insuring  a  proper  return  in  place  of 
the  produce  sold ;  and  secondly,  the  fear  that  the  increased  consumption 
of  mineral  manures  would  ultimately  lead  to  their  exhaustion,  a  con- 
dition of  things  terrible  to  contemplate.  This  latter  consideration  is 
too  abstract  to  have  much  practical  weight,  and  the  former  can  be 
overcome  by  an  agreement  stipulating  that  for  each  ton  of  produce 
sold  a  certeiu  quantity  of  artificial  manure,  representing  tbe  full  coit- 
summff  value  of  the  produce  sold,  shall  be  brought  upon  the  farm.  The 
soil  at  Rothametead  is  rather  stroug,  and  not  particularly  suitable  for 
the  consumption  of  roots  on  the  land.  Ao  experiment  on  rotation 
crops,  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  proves  that  tbe  com  was  within 
a  shade  as  heavy  after  roots  removed  as  after  roote  fed  on,  as  thus  : 

Carted  otL  Fed  on. 

...    l-ii    1» 

...    481    .. 4» 

...    2I{    284 

...    set    SH 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  growth  of  roots  did  not  increase  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  their  consnmption  unfavourably  affected  tbe  me- 
chanical condition.  Why,  then,  grow  roote  on  stroug  soils,  save 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary?  Clean  farming  and  liberal  appli- 
cation of  manure  will  allow  of  more  com  crops  in  succession  than  are 
commonly  grown.  It  is  evident  there  can  be  no  objection  to  any 
modification  of  rotetion,  where  tbe  same  does  not  injure  tbe  land.  Mr 
Laws  in  one  case  Uas  taken  four  com  crops  after  mangold;  the  last 
two  crops  were  barley,  each  fully  7qrs.  per  acre.  His  experience  leads 
him  to  give  up  growing  swedes,  and  have  mangolds  to  about  the  one- 
fifteenth  or  one-twentieth  of  tbe  arable  land.  This  is  a  point  depend- 
ing upon  the  peculiar  condition  of  soil  and  climate.  We  entirely 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  "the  time  is  past  for  maintaining  a  servile 
adherence  to  fixed  systems  of  rotation  as  essential  to  profitable  agri- 
culture ;  "  indeed,  the  farmer  requues  freedom  to  make  the  most  of  his 
land,  BO  long  as  this  is  not  done  at  the  expense  of  his  landlord. 


lg«2.  13JS6,  1860,  1M4...._ Swede!  . 

1M3,  ll»7,  1861,  1866 Barley    . 

18H  18S8,  1862,  1866 Beans.... 

18M,  1859,  1863,  1867 Wheat  . 
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We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  years  about  the  adulte- 
ration of  seed,  and  measures  have  wisely  been  taken  to 
diminish  this  very  serioas  evil.  It  is  not  more  than  a  few 
weeks  since  a  leading  horticultural  firm  published  a  letter 
which  they  had  received  from  some  unknown  foreign  cor- 
respondent, offering  to  supply  them  with  any  quantity  of 
material  suitable  For  mixing  with  their  seeos ;  and  this 
renders  it  evident  that  so  nefarious  a  trade  must  find  sup- 
porters. But  there  is  another  branch  of  this  art  of  horti- 
cultural swindling  which  is  carried  on  to  no  small  extent 
among  us,  and  although  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  trifling 


matter,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  show  that,  tinder  favour- 
able circumstances,  it  may  be  carried  out  on  a  very  large 
scale.  All  Londoners  loiow  and  welcome  the  itinerant 
hawker  of  flowers,  with  his  cry  of  "  All  a-blowing !  all  a- 
growing ! "  and  many  a  smoky  little  back  garden  in  the 
suburbs  is  for  a  time  made  gay  by  the  primroses  and 
periwinkles  which  have  been  removed  from  "  wasting  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  to  bring  a  temporary  gleam  of 
spring  into  the  region  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Yet,  sad  to 
say,  the  vendor  of  these  treasures  is  not  always  amenable 
to  their  softening  influences ;  it  is  not  that — 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 

A  simple  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  mora : 
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for  it  is  more,  being  worth  a  penny  or  even  twopence ;  but 
tempted  by  the  all-prevailing  love  of  novelty,  he  soars  into 
the  realms  of  imagination,  and  thence  brmgs  flowers  of 
fancy  well  calculate  to  excite  the  desire  of  the  curious,  and 
to  tempt  the  unwary  purchaser. '  Of  course  these  fictions 
have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  some  plant  is 
sold,  as  well  as  the  buyer ;  but  never  does  the  former  come 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  latter.  In  our  own  juvenile 
days,  we,  all  unsuspecting,  fell  into  a  trap,  and  for  the  sum 
— not  a  small  one  to  juveniles — of  twopence  sterling  became 
the  possessor  of  a  treasure  known  by  the  mystic  out  sug- 
gestive name  of  "  Solomon's  Puzzles."  Much  did  we  puzzle 
over  this  strange  title,  and  many  were  the  speculations 
indulged  in  as  to  its  meaning ;  the  most  favoured  one  being, 
that  as  the  plant  was  stated  by  our  informant  to  be  very 
rare  and  very  remarkable,  it  might  even  have  been  a  puzzle 
to  Solomon,  m  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  all  green  things, 
"  fW>m  the  cedar  in  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  which  springeth 
out  of  the  walL"  The  experience  of  later  years  has  taught 
u8  that  our  plant  was  the  common  orpine,  or  livelong,  which, 
although  uncommon -looking,  is  by  no  means  a  rarity,  and 
certainly  does  not  produce  the  "  large  bright-blue  flowers, 
with  a  delicious  smell,"  which,  if  our  memory  serves  us, 
were  attributed  to  "  Solomon's  Puzzles."  Even  better  than 
this  was  the  "  sell "  (in  two  senses  of  the  word)  perpetrated 
upon  a  friend  by  another  of  the  fraternity  not  long  since. 
He  was  induced  to  invent  in  some  "tuberoses" — not  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  some  vastly  superior — which  were  to 
"  blossom  in  purple  and  red  "  at  Chnstmas.  Unfortunately 
they  didn't,  out  waited  until  the  ensuing  summer,  when 
they  flowered,  and  exposed  the  deceit  in  which  they  had  been 
the  innocent  accomplices,  by  proving  themselves  most  un- 
mistakable weeds  of  the  "  cow-parsnip  "  persuasion. 

At  the  entrance  to  Covent  Garden  this  very  day  may  be 
seen  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  the  common  Orchis 
mascula,  and  0.  maculata,  kbelled  indiscriminately,  "  Fly," 
"Butterfly,"  "  Bee,"  "  Spider,"  and  "Lizard"  orchis;  and 
this  on  more  than  one  staD.  The  worst  feature  of  this  case 
is  that  the  vendors  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  deceit,  and 
have  in  reserve  one  or  two  apparently  genuine  specimens  of 
the  "  Fly"  and  "  Bee,"  which  they  produce  to  those  who  tax 
them,  as  we  did,  with  the  imposition. 

But  this  style  of  swindling  must  certainly  be  included 
among  the  things  that  used  to  be  "  managed  better  in 
France."  An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  two  brothers, 
named  Balme,  which  appeared  in  the  French  horticultural 
journals  of  ten  years  back,  shows  that  among  us  this  art 
18  only  in  its  inmicy.  These  worthies  resided  in  a  parish 
near  Grenoble,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  gardeners.  In  the  autumn,  they  set  out  upon  their 
travels,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  orders  for  the  various 
plants  which  they  have  raised  during  the  year.  They 
usually  go  in  companies  of  three  or  four,  each  taking  with 
him  a  certain  sum  of  ready  money ;  returning  home  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  The  Brothers  Balme,  mindful 
of  the  adage  which  refers  to  the  injurious  effects  of  a 
multiplicity  of  cooks,  seem  to  have  taken  no  one  into  their 
counsel,  and  acted  entirely  on  "  their  own  hook ; "  and  with 
such  success  that  we  are  told  they  would  start  with  2000fr., 
and  return  with  20,00ftEr.  The  evidence  brought  against 
them  by  their  victims  is  very  amusing.  In  1859  they 
appeared  at  Cadiz,  where  Joseph,  the  elder,  took  the  part  of 
master,  his  brother,  Jean,  acting  as  his  servant,  under  the 
name  of  Martin.  Here  they  remained  a  month,  doing  a 
good  trade  ;  after  which  they  suddenly  left  the  neighbour- 
hood, without  paying  the  bill  for  their  boai;d  and  lodging, 
which  amounted  to  about  400fip.  The  next  year  they  turned 
up  at  Seville,  where  a  M.  Lafltte  purchased  plants  to  a  large 
amount.  The  good  gentleman  must  have  been  fearfully 
imposed  upon,  as  we  read  that  they  sold  him  a  common 
gentian  as  the  Vicf-oria  renia ;  and  we  can  pardon  the  fervour 
with  which  he  announced  his  intention  at  sending  them  to 
the  galleys  if  he  ever  caught  them  in  Spain  again.  In  the 
same  season  they  put  in  an  appearance  at  Cadiz,  but  only 
for  a  short  time,  their  stay  being  perhaps  shortened  by  a 


recollection  of  the  "little  bill"  of  the  previous  year  which 
remained  unpaid.  During  their  sojourn,  however,  they  came 
across  a  very  innocent  shoemaker  of  horticultural  tastes,  to 
whom  they  sold  a  common  fern  under  the  name  of  "  Rain- 
bow "  (Arc-en-eiel),  this  was  to  produce  a  blue  flower,  which 
should  give  at  night  a  light  equal  to  that  of  a  candle,  by 
which  one  could  see  to  read  and  write  ! 

But  it  was  not  only  with  shoemakers  and  merchants  that 
our  industrious  brothers  had  dealings.  They  had  a  hand- 
some shop  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  at  Paris,  and 
showed  in  their  window  a  book  in  which  were  figured  some 
of  their  new  and  rare  plants.  Another  of  their  victims, 
one  General  MeUinet,  deposes  that,  attracted  by  the  pictures, 
he  went  in,  and  was  shown  some  admirable  dmwings  repre- 
senting new  flowers  and  fruits  from  China,  with  which  he 
was  so  charmed  that  he  at  once  bought  a  collection  war- 
ranted to  correspond  with  the  drawings.  These  he  had 
planted  in  his  garden  at  Fontainebleau;  and  we  can  imagine 
the  good  General's  anticipations  of  the  results  of  his  pur- 
chases. But,  alas !  one  after  another  of  the  Chinese  rarities 
proved  to  be  either  a  common  weed,  or  at  the  best,  some 
modest  wild  flower!  "  I  had  them  pulled  up,"  he  says,  with 
pardonable  indignation, "  and  I  went  to  the  sellers  to  tell  them 
what  I  thought  of  them,  but  they  were  gone,  and  I  had  lost 
nearly  2400fr."  During  their  stay  in  Paris,  the  Brothers 
Balme  caused  to  be  forwarded  to  them  various  chests  of 
shrubs  and  roots,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  deceiving  their 
credulous  p>atrons,  as  the  said  shrubs  and  roots  were  simply 
common  wild  plants,  dug  up  in  the  fields  of  their  district. 
The  Princess  Mathilde  gave  them  a  bill  for  between  7000fr. 
and  SOOOfr.  for  purchases  which  she  had  made;  and  mar- 
shals, generals,  and  prefects  of  police,  figure  among  the 
victims  of  these  "  artful  dodgers.' 

But,  alas  for  human  ingenuity !  "  The  best  laid  schemes 
of  mice  and  men  "  are  apt  to  be  frustrated ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that,  upon  information  laid  against  them  in  Paris, 
the  Brothers  Balme  were  arrested;  and  their  career  came  to 
a  temporary  termination  by  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  fifty  francs.  Whether,  they  afterwards  became 
reformed  characters,  or  whether  they  returned  to  their  old 
courses  we  do  not  know ;  it  is  certain  that,  if  still  alive, 
some  other  employment  has  of  late  been  found  for  them 
than  that  of  swindling  their  neighbours. 


Hnrrs  05  seed  wwesq. 


Tbekb  are  few  snbjeots  npon  which  more  nonsense  hu  been  written 
than  the  sowing  of  seeds,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  avoiding  the 
deep  drill  thonsands  of  amateurs  waste  their  seed  npon  the  other  eztrema 
of  shallow  sowing.  It  needs  little  penetration  to  perceive  that  even 
the  smallest  seeds  may  be  sown  muon  deeper  in  light  soil  than  in  tuoaa 
of  heavy  texture.  Small  seeds,  for  example,  may  be  covered  half  an 
inch  deep  with  light  soil,  and  yet  get  through ;  whilei,  if  covered  the 
same  depth  with  heavy  loam,  the  chances  are  that  the  seed  would 
perish,  more  especially  shoold  the  weather  at  the  time  be  cold  and 
damp. 

Good  seed  secured,  the  next  point,  and  the  greatest  element  of  sno- 
oesB,  is  to  have  the  ground  properly  prepared  to  receive  it  That  can 
only  be  accomplish^  by  timely  and  proper  cnltivation,  or  rather  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  during  the  winter  season.  Light  land,  so  far  as 
Its  mechanical  preparation  is  concerned,  may  very  raadily  be  brought 
into  condition ;  but  heavy  laud  can  only  be  approached  throngh  the 
agencies  of  heat  and  cold.  The  first  dries  the  clod  so  thoroughly  that 
when  the  rain  comes  and  moistens  it  it  falls  to  pieces  like  lumps  of 
lime.  Frost,  on  the  contrary,  rends  the  clod  into  innnmerable  parts, 
and,  after  a  thaw,  that  whicn  was  stubborn  brick  earth  is  rednoed  to  a 
fine  soiL  To  keep  it  so  is  the  next  point,  and  that  can  only  be  effected 
by  mixing  it  with  a  sandy  substance,  which  in  future  will  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  the  parts.  This,  with  proper  drainage,  will  bring  the 
stubborn  clays  into  cultnrable  condition,  and  so  managed  they  become 
the  most  ferme  soils  in  the  country.  Bome  years  back  we  had  oocasian 
to  remodel  an  old  garden,  which  for  thirty  years  prerionsly  had  been 
under  the  plough.  The  fruit  trees  had  grown  out  of  all  character, 
some  which  were  dwarfs  at  the  time  of  planting  being  bush  trees 
twenty  feet  high,  and  nearly  doable  that  in  diameter.  To  deal  with 
such  a  garden  required  a  radical  change,  and  therefore,  as  the  ground 
had  never  been  drained,  that  was  the  first  process,  to  the  dqjitli  of  foar 
feet  Then  followed  a  staS  of  trenchers,  who  moved  the  gionnd  to 
the  depth  of  three  feet,  not  necessarily  reversing  the  position  of  the  soil, 
bat  throwing  the  weedy  surface  soil  to  the  bottom,  tad  bringing  a  fair 
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portion  of  strong  cUy  to  the  snrface.  This  w*s  left  in  rooKh  lumps,  in 
expectation  that  the  frost  would  disintegrate  it ;  but,  w  fro8t  did  not 
come,  we  had  to  leave  that  piece  of  cultivation  to  the  Uarcli  winds. 
Tbeee  did  their  work  very  effectually,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
after  a  few  hoars'  rain,  the  lamps  fell  to  pieces,  and  with  a  careful 
forUoK,  we  were  able  to  bring  the  soil  into  fair  workable  condition, 
One  ai  terDOon  in  the  early  part  of  April  the  ground'  was  prepared  for 
onions,  rolled  two  or  three  times  over  with  a  garden  roller,  and  then 
drills  were  drawn  preparatory  to  sowiug  the  following  morning. 
Daring  the  njght  rain  came  on,  so  that  the  next  day  the  soil  was  in  a 
rather  plastic  condition ;  but,  as  the  seed  was  sown,  we  had  to  cover  it — a 
difficult  matter.  Not,  however,  to  be  beaten,  we  repaired  to  the  rubbish 
fire,  and  there  procuring  some  charred  earth,  mixed  it  with  fresh  loam,  and 
after  sifting  the  two  together,  covered  the  seed  drills  by  hand.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  the  surface  being  dry,  it  was  raked  over,  and  then  by 
n>ning  it  with  a  light  wooden  roller  the  work  was  finished. 

Now,  in  this  case,  the  covering  of  the  seed  was  certainly  little  less 
than  an  inch  thick,  and  if  the  ground  is  in  proper  condition,  the  soil 
fine,  and  the  weather  favourable,  small  seeds  may  be  covered  that 
depth ;  but  if  it  is  heavy  or  plastic,  to  cover  so  deeply  is  almost  certain 
deetruotion  of  the  seed.  Jo  such  cases  it  is  always  best  to  cover  with 
fresh  soil ;  and  if  to  it  some  charred  earth,  or  earth  and  refuse,  can  be 
added,  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  benefit  arising.  For  that  reason  the 
heavy-land  garden  should  always  have  a  rubbish  pile  burning,  and  a 
&ur  proportion  of  tiie  soil  ready  for  use,  as  it  Is  impossible  to  have  too 
mndi  of  it. 

Seeds,  it  should  be  recollected,  cannot  vegetate  unless  the  soil  be 
kept  in  a  medium  state  of  moisture.  With  shallow  sowing  the  seed  is 
exposed  to  every  change  of  the  weather.  With  larger  seeds,  the 
ground  being  properly  prepared,  we  always,  especially  for  summer 
eropa,  prefer  to  draw  the  trenches  four  to  six  inches  deep,  sowing  in 
the  bottom,  covering  two  to  three  inches  deep,  and  then  earthing  the 
peas  or  beans  as  they  advance  in  growth,  with  the  remaining  soil. 
uadishee  and  lettuce,  especially  for  the  summer  crop,  we  generally 
fork  in  about  two  inches  deep  with  a  fine-pronged  fork.  There  are 
two  advantages  in  this;  it  cheats  the  birds,  and  at  the  some  time  gives 
the  seed  a  chance  of  vegetating  strongly. 

For  complete  success,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  leguminous 
CMi>8  through  the  hot  weather,  there  is  no  plan  so  good  as  to  take  out 
trenches  say  eighteen  inches  deep  and  as  much  wide,  placing  six  inches 
of  good  rotten  dung  in  the  bottom,  and  nearly  as  much  soil,  upon 
which  the  peas  or  beans  may  be  sown.  Grope  so  uown  get  a  root- 
bold  of  the  soil  which  is  impossible  under  the  surface  systein  of 
cnltivation,  and  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  one  row  of  peas  or 
runner  beans  so  grown,  with  ample  room  for  the  son  to  act  on  both 
sides,  will  yield  more  produce  than  three  rows  of  the  same  length 
grown  on  the  ordimtry  plan.  Crops  so  grown  should  have  plenty  of 
room — indeed  peas,  according  to  their  height,  should  have  from  eight 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  between  the  rows — and  then  the  produce  will 
not  only  be  greater  in  quantity,  but  of  very  superior  quality,  while 
the  space  between  the  rows  will  be  suitable  for  dwarf-growing  crops. 

Crowding  is  one  of  the  sins  of  the  small  gardener;  because  he  is 

g inched  for  space,  he  must  crowd  his  plants,  forgetting  that  every 
ving  thing  must  have  room  to  grow,  and  if  it  has  not  attenuation 
must  be  the  oonsequence.  With  good  seed  thick  seeding  is  waste, 
and  the  neglect  of  timely  thinuing  must  result  in  the  injury  of  the 
crop 

Where  there  is  time,  as  is  generally  the  ease  with  amateurs,  it  is  a 
capital  practice  to  drop  the  seeds  of  onions,  carrots,  and  the  like  at 
those  distances  apart  which  they  require  for  full  growth.  Three  or 
four  seeds  in  each  patch  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  as  the  distance 
admits  of  thorough  cultivation  around  the  plants,  superior  growth 
is  the  consequence.  This  is  something  like  dibbling  the  corn  crops,  a 
pint  or  two  of  seed  upon  properly  prepared  ground  producing  as  great 
a  return  as  when  two  or  more  bushels  are  sown.  With  scarce  or 
expensiTe  seeds  dibbling  is  a  decided  advantage. 


T££E  CABBATIOHS. 


FntST  prepare  a  good  border,  bed,  or  quarter  well  made  with  some 
p>od  loam,  rotten  dung,  or  cow  dung  incorporated  and  intermixed, 
trenched,  ridged,  sweetened,  and  well  pulverised  b}(  forking  over  in 
drj.  frosty,  and  suitable  weather. 

Then  secure  a  nice,  clean,  healthy  stock  of  young  plants  in  variety, 
according  to  taste  and  requirements ;  turn  them  out  in  April  on  the 
prepared  bed.  Pifl4<en  or  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way  is  enough 
ihe  Brst  year  for  young  plants,  Allow  the  centre  shoot  to  grow  erect, 
tied  to  a  stake,  and  encourage  it  as  the  future  leader ;  hoe,  surface  stir, 
and  keep  clean  all  summer.  By  August  there  will  be  side  shoots 
tnoDgh  to  thin  out  and  put  in,  by  piping  or  cutting  them  to  a  nice 
joint  (not  too  hard  or  soft  a  joint,  but  intermediate),  placing  them 
under  a  hand  glass  on  a  little  bottom  heat,  or  in  the  propagating  houses 
in  nana.  They  will  thus  everyone  strike  as  quickly  and  freely  ae 
pink  pipings.  Thus  you  secure  your  first  batch  of  young  plants.  As 
•eon  as  properly  struot  or  rooted,  place  them  singly  in  small  pots  in  a 
cold  pit  or  frame  pretty  near  the  glass,  to  stand  till  the  following 
spring,  and  to  be  tnraed  out  in  due  season  as  before  described.  By 
October  the  plants  tomed  out  the  previoas  spring  will  be  fine  robust 
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plants,  18  to  24  inches  high,  with  fine  grass  or  side  shoots,  and  with 
leaves  as  wide  as  young  leeks  and  as  thick  as  moderate  aloes.  Then 
secure  and  put  in  auother  batch  of  cuttings  in  pans,  placed  in  tho 
propagating  house  to  strike  and  be  in  readiness  to  pot  off  the  following 
February.  October  arrived  and  the  last  batch  of  cuttings  put  in,  take 
up  the  plants  carefully  with  bulbs,  and  place  in  pots,  according  to  size 
and  taste  for  a  short  time  in  a  qniet,  partially  shaded  situation ;  stake 
and  tie.  Many  will  now  be  full  of  bloom  buds,  and  some  coming  into 
bloom.  Place  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  a  little  settled,  in  the  pots 
about  the  conservatories  greenhouses,  or  where  you  please,  to  flower 
all  the  winter.  A  few  about  Christmas  can  be  placed  in  a  little  heat 
such  as  is  employed  at  the  first  commencement  of  putting  a  vinery, 
peach,  or  fig-house  to  work;  but  two-year-old  plants  are  the  best  for 
the  early  forcing  to  be  presently  described. 

In  the  month  of  February  and  the  month  of  May  we  always  made 
a  rule  to  put  in  batches  of  cuttings  (or  pipings  as  called  by  some),  and 
oftener,  if  we  required  a  batch  of  young  plants.  Thus  is  fully  secured 
a  succession  of  blooming  and  yonng  plants  every  day  in  the  year; 
but  never  think  about  layering  the  shoots,  as  recommended  by  a 
writer  in  the  Gardenert'  Chronicle  not  long  since,  unless  you  wish  to 
make  a  long,  tedious,  uncertain  job  of  itv,  as  was  very  much  the 
practice  in  our  grandfather's  time.  We  have  known  and  practised  fully 
the  takings  of  the  shoots  or  pipings  of  all  kinds  of  carnations,  picotees, 
&c.,  and  have  struck  them  as  successfully  as  pink  pipings — only  they 
are  a  little  longer  sometimes  in  striking  root  A  kindly  bottom  heat, 
from  a  slight  hot-bed  out  of  doors,  with  three  inches  of  nice  mixed 
sandy  loam,  of  a  lightish  texture,  and  charcoal  dnst  intermixed  and 
placed  on  it,  and  covered  in  with  hand  glasses,  will  draw  roots  quickly 
and  luxuriantly  in  a  very  short  time  from  carnations  of  any  varie^, 
picotees,  pinks,  or  any  of  this  family.  Every  cutting,  if  taken  at  the 
stage  before  mentioned,  will  freely  strike ;  root-layenng  is  too  tedious 
a  process,  is  uncertain  between  wind  and  water,  drought  and  hasty 
rains,  is  apt  also  to  produce  canker. 

In  April  the  first  batch  of  the  blooming  plants  potted  the  previoas 
October  should  be  turned  out,  2ft  or  2ft  6in.  apart,  for  their  summer 
growth,  kept  tied  and  staked,  and  cuttings  taken  off  as  previously 
recommended.  These  will  be  large  plants  by  the  2nd  of  October,  if 
well  done,  4ft  or  5ft  high,  and  2ft  to  3ft  through  and  full  of  bloom 
buds.  They  will  require  larger  pots  than  the  pi-evious  year  at  taking- 
up  time,  and  will  bear  forcing  better  in  winter  and  early  spring  to 
produce  abundance  of  blooms  to  cut  from.  After  two  years  they  get 
too  large  generally ;  but  at  that  age  are  in  the  best  state  for  placing  in 
succession  in  a  little  heat  such  as  before  described,  or  in  a  house  for 
rose  or  early  shrub  forcing,  to  produce  good  and  abundant  winter  and 
early  spring  fiowers.  One  thing  should  be  considered — never  over- 
pot  ;  it  is  better  to  feed  the  plants  occasionally  with  clear  liquid  manure 
water. 

After  the  plants  were  two  years  old  and  had  been  forced,  our  rule 
was  to  discard  them,  generally  by  turning  them  out  in  some  border, 
bed,  or  comer,  where  they  would  produce  a  lot  of  summer  flowers 
useful  to  nut  from.  Thus  at  all  times  and  seasons  they  are  Tree 
carnation  flowers,  so  much  appreciated ;  and  they  may  always  be 
had  by  following  the  foregoing  simple  instructions. 


THE  CULTUIUE  OF  THE  ROSE. 


The  flower-buds  should  first  be  thinned  or  wholly  removed,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  If  very  week,  sacrifice  the 
entire  bloom.  When  in  robust  nealth,  this  drain  on  its  energies  is 
neither  seen  nor  felt  By  removing  them  early,  the  strength  of  the  ' 
plant  is  husbanded  and  diverted  to  the  promotion  of  its  growth  and 
stability.  In  very  bad  cases  removing  the  flower-buds  willnot  be  suf- 
ficient; it  will  be  well  to  cut  the  wood  freely  back  in  addition.  This 
not  only  hinders  the  waste  of  vital  energy  in  the  parts  removed,  but 
strengthens  what  remains  by  concentration.  This  cutting  back  is  the 
likeliest  mode  of  producing  one  or  more  strong  new  shoots,  and  these 
again  renew  the  youth  of  the  entire  plant  Frost-bitten  roses  hardly 
reveal  the  extent  of  their  injuries  till  the  buds  are  formed,  and  if,  when 
cutting  off  the  flowers,  the  wood,  as  will  sometimes  be  the  case,  seems 
injured,  it  should  be  boldly  cut  back  at  once.  All  mis-shapen  buds 
should  of  course  be  removed  at  the  same  time,  and,  when  perfectly  de- 
veloped flowers  are  wanted,  the  buds  should  be  very  much  reduced  in 
number,  to  enlarge  the  size  and  substance  of  the  fiowers.  For  the 
same  purpose,  also,  the  roots  should  be  top-dressed  during  the  swelling 
of  the  buds  with  night  soil,  cuw-dung,  or  guano,  or  receive  two  or  three 
liberal  washings  with  sewage  or  liquid  manure.  The  health  of  the 
plants  is  likewise  promoted,  and  their  cleanliness  preserved,  by  a  few 
washings  overhead  with  clear  water  on  the  mornings  of  bright  days, 
just  before  the  buds  open. 

Huge,  black- eyed,  green  monsters  also  slip  about,  stealthily  seeking 
what  buds  and  leaves  they  may  devour.  'These  must  be  surely  and 
swifty  destroyed,  and  that  without  missing  any,  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  lose  some  of  your  very  beet  buds.  Sometimes  a  snail  will 
.ikewise  take  a  fancy  to  a  rose,  and  he  must  be  promptly  squeezed  for 
his  presumption.  Woodlice  and  earwigs  seldom  trouble  roses  till  the 
autumn,  but  every  one  found  prowling  about  should  be  instantly  de- 
stroyed ;  and  all  flies  of  the  aphides  sort  of  whatever  size  or  colour, 
instantly  pickled  off  with  a  dip  in  tobacco  water  or  quassia  tea,  or 
doeed  to  death  with  a  strong  infusion  of  smelling  salts. 
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THE  FIELD  QUABTEBLT 


Boee  budding  is  so  easy  >nd  sure,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  failure. 
Baddiog  may  be  described  as  the  union  of  the  bud  of  one  plant  with 
the  wood  of  another  through  the  medium  of  the  bark,  or  rather  of  the 
young  wood  forming  under  the  bark.  This  nascent  wood  or  cambium 
IS  the  living  cement  that  binds  the  two  growing  surfaces  together. 
Unformed  wood  unites  with  its  like  with  almost  the  same  readiness 
with  which  several  pieces  of  dough  form  one  whole  loaf ;  but  bake  the 
pieces  separately,  and  they  cannot  be  united  afterwards.  It  is  almost 
thus  that  attempts  to  graft  or  bud  on  hard  and  well-nigh  matured  wood 
fail;  the  parts  keep  asunder  like  the  bard  surfaces  of  baked  bread. 
But  place  a  bud  dipped  in  dough  (that  is,  cambium)  into  a  trough 
full  of  like  dough  (that  is,  under  the  bark  of  another  fast- 
growing  branchlet),  and  a  union  is  effected  at  once.  A  very  per- 
tinent question  arises  here.  How  are  we  to  know  when  thiscambiniu  is 
present?  Thus:  When  fresh  wood  is  forming  it  pushes  up  or 
loosens  the  bark  from  the  wood  already  formed,  to  make  room  for  a 
new  deposit.  When  this  is  going  on,  the  bark  separates  readily  from 
the  wood ;  in  technical  terms,  it  "  runs"  freely,  and  while  it  does  so 
the  time  for  successful  budding  lasts.  In  ordinary  seasons  this  free- 
running  time  lasts  from  June  to  August.  Of  course  some  growth  is 
going  on  throughout  the  season,  and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  bud 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  But  success  is  doubtful  at  other  times ;  it 
ought  to  be  sure  when  the  bark  of  bud  and  stock  separate  readily  from 
their  respective  woods. 

The  importance  of  this  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Still,  many  bud- 
ders  attribute  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  bark  of  the  bud  and 
stock.  On  the  contrary,  the  cambium  is  the  most  important  instru- 
ment of  union.  Hence  the  necessity  for  despatch  in  budding.  The 
leas  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  the  bud  and  the  wood  of  the  stock  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air  the  better.  The  air  dries  up  and  possibly  alters  the 
character  of  the  liquified  wood — if  I  ma^  so  express  it—  that  unites 
the  two.  Preserve  this  in  a  normal  condition  by  immediately  inserting 
the  bud  and  tying  up  the  wound,  and  success  is  almost  insured.  The 
size  and  form  of  the  bud  sheath,  the  length  of  the  slit,  its  shape — whether 
T-shaped  or  straight,  long  or  short—  are  of  no  moment.  Provided  the 
bud  is  safely  inserted,  with  its  base  of  cambium  plunged  into  similar 
wood  in  solution,  all  will  be  well  with  the  bud — it  can  hardly  help 
growing. 

By  budding  early  we  gain  a  season  with  perpetual  or  tea  roses. 
Borne  prefer  later  budding,  to  make  the  buds  lie  dormant  till  the  fol- 
lowing year.  We  prefer  early  budding  and  an  autumnal  harvest  of 
roses.  If  the  flowers  are  smaller,  there  are  more  of  them,  and  we  have 
two  crops  to  one ;  besides,  by  budding  early  we  have  two  chances  of 
success.  Should  the  first  fail,  the  same  plants  may  be  budded  over 
again  later  in  the  season. 

A  hint  or  two  may  be  useful  in  matters  preliminary  to  budding. 
Should  the  briars  be  stopped  previous  to  budding,  or  not  at  all  till  the 
buds  have  taken  ?  This  is  a  vexed  question.  If  stopped,  perhaps  ten 
days  before  budding  is  the  best  time,  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
their  entire  length  should  be  removed.  But  we  would  say  to  those 
about  to  stop  their  briars — don't.  The  buds  take  as  well  or  better  with 
the  briar  shoots  left  full  length.  To  stop  at  the  time  of  budding  is 
most  suicidaL  It  arrests  the  now  of  cambium  towards  the  base  of  the 
bud.  Tben  as  to  the  number  of  shoots  left  on  a  stock.  Three  should 
be  a  maximum ;  two  are  probably  enough,  and  one  strong  shoot  is  to 
be  preferred  to  two  weak  ones;  strength  rather  than  number  of 
buds  goes  to  the  rapid  formation  of  a  fully  furnished  head.  The  height 
may  range  from  the  ground  to  four  feet ;  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
is  the  best  average  height  for  standard  roses.  If  a  cut  is  made  across 
the  top  of  the  slit  for  the  reception  of  the  bud,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  wound  the  wood.  Much  evil  is  often  wrought  by  this.  The  knife 
enters  the  juicy  wood,  wounds,  and  weakens  it ;  (hen  ithe  flret  wind 
breafa  the  briar  short  off  by  the  head  of  the  bud,  to  its  certain  injury, 
and  it  may  be  total  displacement  and  destruction.  Finally  use  a  sharp 
knife,  make  clean  cuts,  remove  the  wood  from  the  bud  carefully  from 
the  base  upwards,  taking  care  not  to  draw  the  incipient  wood  out  of 
the  base  of  the  bud,  insert  neatly  and  with  despatch,  and  tie  close  and 
firmly,  but  not  tightly  enough  to  cut  the  bark,  and  success  is  certain. 
As  to  the  weather,  practised  budders  take  no  note  of  that ;  but  if 
novices  can  choose  a  dull  or  rainy  time  or  the  evening  tide,  such  favour- 
able accidents  will  strengthen  their  chances  of  saocees.  Nothing  but 
practice  can  make  a  perfect  budder ;  and,  simple  as  it  all  is,  the  mote 
practice  the  more  snocess. 


OSCHIOS  FOS  COOL  SITUATIOSS. 

It  has  been  fnlly  proved,  both  in  their  native  habitats  as  well  as  in 
cultivatiou,  that  several  species  of  tropical  orchids  will  bear  two  or 
three  degrees  of  frost  wiUiout  sustaining  any  injury;  still  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  subjecting  them  to  so  low  a  temperature.  A  mean 
winter  temperaturo  of  45"  Fahr.  is  amply  sufficient  for  many  of  the 
beautiful  plants  from  the  more  elevated  regions  or  highlands  of  the 
tropics;  and  in  this  temperature  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved  that 
they  will  not  only  exist,  but  make  a  most  vigorous  growth,  forming 
pseudo-bulbs  fnlly  twice  the  size  of  those  thatliad  been  grown  in  their 
native  habitats. 

The  thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  fall  down  to  40°  at  night,  bat 
should  not  descend  lower,  as  no  advantage  will  be  gained  thereby ; 
but  with  a  minimom  winter  temperatuie  of  40"  and  a  maiimnm  (d  b(f 


all  win  be  well.     Still,  on  bright  days  the  thermometer  may  be  allowed 
to  rise  to  66°  or  60'  with  sun  heat. 

During  the  summer  season  no  artificial  heat  will  be  required ;  indeed, 
onr  summers  are  quite  hot  enough  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  many  of 
the  flnest  orchids,  even  out  of  doors,  providing  that  they  are  placed  in 
a  sheltered  position. 

One  rule  is  worth  remembering;  that  is,  always  use  tepid  water, 
and,  if  practicable,  soft  or  river  water  that  has  hem  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  both  sun  and  air.  This  last  remark  is  applicable  to  other 
plants  as  well  at  those  at  present  under  consideration.  Now  all  the 
OdontoglosBums  will  grow  in  the  above  temperature,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  as  0.  eUrvtmum  and  its  varieties,  and  the  delicate  little 
0.  Kramtrii.  This  last  more  especially  affects  a  warm  sheltered  pooi- 
tion.  To  the  superb  genus  of  Odontoglotf  may  be  added  all  the 
Masdevalli«B,  pretty  little  evergreen  plants,  principally  natives  of  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet  Take  again 
the  delicate  little  Pleioues  {Ccelogyne),  from  the  Himalayas  and  other 
mountains  in  India  at  6000  to  7000  feet  or  more  above  the  sea  level. 

Nearly  all  the  curious  "  Udy's  slippers  "  (CW>>«(<iiim)  will  grow  in 
a  temperature  that  does  not  descend  below  40°  in  winter.  Indwd,  they 
will  grow  in  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere  much  bettor  than  in  a  hot  climate. 
Take,  again,  several  species  of  Aeridea,  Zygopetalums,  and  wintar- 
flowering  Leelias  and  Vandas — notably  V.  cm-aka — all  the  Arpophyl- 
lums,  Barkerias,  and  Sophronites  are  amenable  to  cool  treatment.  Now 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  assert  that,  if  plants  can  be  wintered  in  low 
temperatnies  without  in  any  way  injuring  them,  such  a  course  of 
treatment  is  preferable  to  wintering  them  in  a  higher  temperature^ 
which  is  also  more  expensive,  since  it  requires  more  fuel  and  also  more 
labour. 

It  cannot  for  one  moment  be  denied  thatthere  are  many  orchids  that 
absolutely  require  a  high  temperature,  both  in  summer  and  also  during 
winter;  but  because  a  few,  such  as  Phalfenopsis  and  many  of  the  Deo- 
drobiums  and  Vandas,  A^ridrs,  Sm.,  require  a  hot  climate,  it  does  not 
prove  that  others  from  cooler  habitats  require  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  During  the  past  severe  winter  we  had  some  fifty  or  sixty  plants 
of  Phalffiuopsis  under  care,  and  the  thermometer  that  was  hanging  im- 
mediately over  them  several  times  registered  54°.  Is  not  this  rather 
cool  treatment  for  plants  which  enjoy  a  mean  temperature  of  over  80" 
when  in  their  native  countries?  and  yet  to  all  appearaaoe  they  were 
uninjured,  and  were  blooming  well  at  the  time. 

We  would  most  particularly  impress  the  amateur  orchid-grower  with 
the  fact  that  these  plants  must  be  kept  not  merely  moist,  but  wet ;  and, 
to  prevent  the  compost  becoming  sour  and  stagnant,  the  pote  must  be 
well  drained  with  "crocks." 

One  of  the  best  structures  for  the  cnltivation  of  cool  orchids  during 
the  hottest  of  the  summer  months  would  undoubtedly  be  a  house  con- 
struct<fd  of  tiffany  or  coarse  canvas,  strained  on  a  wooden  framework, 
erected  in  a  shady  position  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  other 
building,  but  not  under  trees,  the  drip  from  which  would  be  very  in- 
jurious in  wet  weather.  The  canvas  roof  should  be  made  so  a«  to 
roll  up  when  required,  and  tlien  the  plante  could  be  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  warm  summer  showers.  Nothing  could  be  more  conducive 
to  their  health  and  vigour  than  exposure  to  warm  showers.  In  a  tiffany 
house  the  moisture  or  humidity  that  would  result  from  the  watering  of 
the  turf  floor  could  not  but  be  beneficial.  The  tiffany  being  permeable 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  plante  would  derive  all  the  beneflU  of  an  out- 
door position  without  being  drenched  by  heavy  rains,  or  damaged  by 
cold,  cutting  winds. 

We  have  seen  Oncufiwn  macranthm  growing  vigoronsly  in  a  mean 
winter  temperature  of  45°,  Odontoglossums,  Disas,  and  Uasderollias^ 
in  the  same  temperature,  were  making  a  most  vigorous  growth.  The 
house  in  which  these  plants  are  grown  is  an  inexpensive  span-roofed 
structure,  60ft  long,  12ft  wide,  and  7ft  6in.  high;  the  plants  being 
arranged  upon  slate  side  benches,  which  last  are  covered  with  a  layer 
of  oannel  coal  broken  into  small  nodules. 

These  plante  receive  an  abundant  supply  of  tepid  moiature  when 
growii^,  and  are  never  allowed  to  become  quite  dry,  not  even  when  at 
rest  That  there  \%  also  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  sphagnum  moss  on  the  surface  of 
the  pots  is  as  fresh  and  as  green  as  if  growing  in  ite  native  swamps. 
During  the  summer  fire-heat  is  sntirely  disposed  with,  and  air  freely 
admitted,  at  night  as  well  as  during  the  daytime;  but  due  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  the  plante  suffering  from  cold  draughts,  this  being 
easily  effected  by  tacking  tiffany  over  the  ventilators. 

Some  orchids  bloom  after  their  growth  is  matured,  and  finish  flower- 
ing before  they  again  commence  growing ;  and  these  are  the  best  to 
employ  for  the  sitting-room,  as  they  can  be  again  transferred  to  the 
orchid  house  before  they  commence  their  growth,  and  there  is  compara- 
tively no  danger  of  its  being  injured.  To  these  last  belong  some  of 
the  cool  Odontoglossums  and  Oncidiums,  Cmlogpne  crittata,  l^ca^ 
Skxruuri^  besides  many  of  the  glorious  Cattleyas  and  Lnlias.  . 

Calogyne  crittata  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  orchids  for  indoor 
decoration.  The  temperature  of  tlie  orchid  house  in  which  this  plant 
was  placed  last  winter  frequentljr  descended  to  38°,  or  only  6°  above 
freezing  point,  and  yet  this  plaut  is  uninjured. 

Another  Indian  orchid,  Aerida  odoi-atum,  we  had  last  winter  in  an 
ordinary  lean-to,  the  temperature  of  which  descended  frequently  to  40°, 
and  probably  lower.  Grotons  succumbed  to  this  treatment,  but  two 
small  plante  of  this  Aerides  are  as  healthy  as  ever. 

It  would  be  folly  to  recommend  Indian  epiphytes,  atf  Fhtloeaopsidi, 
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Vandao,  Ac,  to  be  removed  to  the  house  in  the  winter  season ;  bnt 
with  many  of  the  Odontogloasums,  Lycastee,  4c.,  this  may  be  done 
with  impanity  if  duo  precautious  are  taken  in  frosty  weather  to  pre- 
Tent  the  plants  being  frozen  in  transit 

lA/aute  SUnneri  and  its  many  beautiful  varieties  will  last  for  weeks 
together  in  an  ordinary  sitting  room,  the  temperature  of  which  does 
not  sink  below  40°,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Odontoglotium 
Atncmdrm,  Onddium  mMffenwn,  and  other  species  from  the  cool  sum- 
mits of  the  Pemvian  Andes.  During  the  summer  months  there  is 
little  danger  to  be  feared  if  the  plants  are  set  in  a  sheltered  position  in 
the  room,  and  not  subjected  to  cold  cutting  draughts;  but  in  the 
winter  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  close  cases,  while  for 
uuaU  plants — as  Sk^ihromtis  gnauMJlom,  S.  cemua,  and  Cypripedium 
tmigite,  vematum,  fta— common  glass  shades  will  suffice  to  protect 
them  from  oold  draughts  and  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  whteh  last 
is  most  to  be  feared  id  sharp  frosty  weather. 

The  compost  in  the  pots  should  be  allowed  to  get  oomparatively  dry 
before  they  are  removed  to  a  lower  temperature,  there  being  sereral 
degrees  of  difference  in  temperature  between  soil  that  is  wet  and  dry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  orchids  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the 
sitting  room :  LgcaUe  S/drmei-i,  L.  Cruenta,  and  L.  Aromaiiea ;  dsfo- 
gm  critUUa ;  Oncidium  mibigenum,  0.  PiaUmoptu,  and  0.  cuajlatum ; 
Cattltya  citrina;  Lsdia  albida,  L.  autmmalu,  L.  fw/wacta,  and  L. 
fflacm* ;  Barteria  ipectabilit  and  A  Skitmeri ;  Sophromtu  gratidijlora  and 
&  Caima  ;  Ada  aurantiaca ;  Odontoglossnms,  many  species,  0.  Alex- 
OKdrm  and  (?.  Pacatoiti  being  amongst  the  beet  fur  the  purpose ;  Vanda 
aeruka,  Cyprmditim  barbatum,  C.  venitittm,  C.  mllo$um,  C.  iiuigne,  and 
Zgg<^)etabm  Machayii. 


C^TS  nOWZSS  FOS  TA8ES,  BOUQITITS,  bo. 

BEOONIAa. 
To  be  good  for  cutting,  a  flower  must  stand,  either  out  of  or  in  water, 
a  reasonable  time  without  flagging  after  it  is  cut.     Now  a  good  many 
Begonias  seem  to  lack  this  ability  of  preserving  their  freshness  when 

X rated  from  the  plant.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  mamcata, 
uta,  mtignu,  Keradei/olia,  and  others.  In  striking  contrast  to 
these  flimsy  and  fragile  varieties  are  several  of  the  thick  ribbed  varie- 
gated-leaved sorta  Notably  among  these  stands  enda-najtxfiora,  a 
pink-oolonred,  mildly-sweet,  free-flowering  variety,  that  blooms  abun- 
dantly from  November  to  May.  The  plain-leaved  aBm-coccinea  or 
nira,  with  fleshy  flowers,  white  above  and  red  below,  is  another  useful 
one  for  cutting;  while  Ptarcei,  a  beautiful  and  rare  straw-coloured 
flower,  very  uncommon  and  rich,  is  another  gem  for  cutting  among 
Begonia  flowers  of  snbetance.  BoUciemu  and  Veiic/Ui  introduce  us 
to  new  forms,  and  of  richest  colouring,  which  one  can  only  hope  will 
endurt  cutting  and  stand  a  reasonable  time  in  bouquets. 

But  the  most  useful  of  all  Begonias  for  cutting  are,  perhaps,  parvi- 
/vra,  lagramn,  and  Saadatiana.  The  first  produces  charming  bunches 
of  white  flowers,  resting  on  beantiful  cushions  of  prettilv-shaped, 
peculiarly-shaded  leaves.  They  seem  done  up  by  nature  \u  handy 
bundles  for  bouquets  or  fringing  round  the  sides  of  small  vases.  The 
other  two  varieties  are  most  useful  for  cutting  in  all  stages,  from  scarlet 
bad  to  loose  and  drooping  bloom.  They  glow  like  clusters  of  coral, 
atanding  out  from  their  central  stem  or  leaf-stalk. 

Next  to  this  in  usefulness  for  cutting  follow  nitida,  or  nitida-eocdttea, 
Prttlomauu,  Fuchtundet.  and  F.  hybrida  floribuada.  The  foliase  of 
the  two  last  is  small  and  elegant,  as  their  name  imports,  both  leaf  and 
Sower  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  thick-leaved,  short-tubed  fuchsia, 
with  very  long,  drooping  footstalks.  Few  plants  can  be  more  graceful, 
depending  over  the  sides  of  vases,  than  these  two  Begonias  freely 
bloomed.  Hardly  any  family  is  richer  in  flne-foliage  plants  than  the 
Begonia.  Unlike  many  of  the  flowers,  too,  these  have  a  wonderful 
power  of  endnranoe.  Thick,  semi-succulent,  capable  of  providing  for 
themselves,  they  will  live  for  days  or  weeks  laid  on  damp  sand  or  moss, 
or  with  the  ends  of  their  stems  in  water.  For  groundwork,  base  lines, 
Dorderings  for  large  arrangements  of  flowers,  these  leaves  are  admir- 
sblv  adapted.  Arranged  by  themselves  in  flat  dishes  or  low  dinner- 
Wtn  smbellishments,  they  have  a  rich,  pleasing  effect  The  smaller 
■avts,  again,  standing  up  among  and  intermized  with  flowers,  add 
moeh  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  latter.  Among  the  most  nsefnl 
wriegated  or  stnkiog-leaved  sorts  are  the  following: — MeathalU, 
fmras.  Princess  Charlotte,  nebuloia,  Pearcei,  Uadsme  Walter  Butt, 
Coots  de  Limminghe,  Adolphe  Pollaick,  magnijlca,  and  tximia.  In- 
Jnmii,  or  Sandersiana,  intermixed  with  Lily  of  the  Valley,  furnishes 
^s^  baskets  or  vases  with  great  elegance  and  richness ;  while  few 
l^inp  can  look  richer  than  a  groundwork  of  scarlet  pelargonium 
suded  round  with  green  or  variegated  leaves,  with  a  pretty  thick 
wting  of  Btgonia  pnrriflora  raised  from  lin.  to  2in.  aMve  it,  like 
luge-beaded  nlver  pins  resting  on  a  scarlet  cushion.  The  scarlet  or 
*^^ion  coloured  varieties  are  equally  effective  in  vase  or  bouquet, 
i>iKd  above  a  light  ground.  Their  delicate  flower-stems,  and  the 
*^ht  of  the  flowers  cause  the  latter  to  wave  or  bend  with  every 
l»wn,  and  this  gives  a  peculiar  elegance  to  begonia-fnmished  or 
aoiahed  bouquets.  Parvifiora,  a^n,  fa  perfect  as  a  fringe,  with  a 
^w  pieces  of  Sanderiima  or  Boliviamt  lighting  it  up  with  a  gleam  of 
gowug  brightness.  Such  varieties  as  atcta-multiflora  furnish  a  vase 
||«>ly  in  this  way.  Cut  a  few  branches,  and  place  them  in  loosely,  then 
ID  up  between  the  pink  flowers  and  hijgh-ooloured  leaves  wtth  a  few 


white  or  very  light-coloured  azaleas,  and  drape  with  maidenhair  ferns. 
This  and  other  varieties  with  coloured  leaves  are  admirable  for  dressing 
silver  cups  or  vases,  or  glass  imitations  of  silver.  The  colours  are 
then  toned  down  by  the  metaL  A  small  silver  basket  filled  with 
Btgonia  Sandersiana,  in  bud,  with  a  few  branchlets  and  pendent 
flowers  of  B.  Fuduimdm,  would  be  perfect  in  taste  and  colouring. 

Stepbarotis  Fu>RIBUin>A. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  universally  prized  for  working  up  into 
choice  bouquets.  They  often  do  duty  in  lieu  of  orange  blossom  for 
bridal-wroaths  and  bridal  bouquets.  For  purity,  sweetness,  oon- 
sUtence,  and  durability,  orange-blossom  u  nothing  in  competition  with 
Stephanotis.  The  bunches  as  thej  grow  are  mostly  too  law  for 
bouquets.  Three  or  four  tubes,  with  a  sprig  of  green,  are  sufficient 
They  must  be  mounted  on  wire,  and  the  base  of  each  bunch  of  flowers 
should  have  a  tiny  cushion  of  damp  muss  to  rest  upon.  So  furnished, 
there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  durability  of  these  flowers.  We  have 
known  tbem  to  keep  fresh  and  sweet  for  three  weeks  or  more  after 
they  were  cut  and  made  up. 

The  best  way  to  get  a  good  supply  is  to  plant  several  plants  out, 
and  let  them  ramble  freely  over  the  walls,  ends,  or  roofs  of  plant-stoves. 
Although  the  plant  flowers  very  freely  in  pots,  it  is  difficult  to  get  suffi- 
cient flowers  from  the  limited  areas  of  pot  plants.  There  is  another 
strong  reason  for  planting  out  the  stephanotis  and  growing  it  loosely, 
and  almost  untrained  when  practicable ;  as  only  by  such  treatment  are 
we  enabled  to  cut  branches  of  it  of  sufficient  length  for  twining  round 
the  stems  or  handles,  or  hanging  over  the  sides,  of  large  vases  and 
basketa 

Though  we  have  also  given  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  using 
large  tanmohes  where  available  for  decorative  purposes,  there  are  few 
flowers  better  suited  for  dinner-table  decoration  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  fashions  than  the  stephanotis,  gathered  simply  in  bunches, 
arranged  in  flat  glass  duhes  or  slips,  and  interspersed  with  tiny  bits  of 
scarlet  flowers  or  berries — such  as  Rivinia  humHi*,  or  with  blue  ones, 
and  fringed  with  elegant  or  shining  greens.  Few  flowers  could  look 
better  lining,  flanking,  or  encircling  centre  pieces,  while  none  could 
be  sweeter  on  the  dinner-table,  than  the  St^hanotit floribuada. 

EocHARis  AnazoiacA  and  Gbandifix>ra. 

The  form,  size,  colour,  and  perfume  of  these  flowers  raise  them  to 
the  first  rank  for  decorative  purposes.  Unlike  many  white  flowers 
they  are  not  very  easily  tarnished ;  with  care  they  may  be  made  to 
do  duty  as  centres  or  wings  to  bouquets  two  or  three  times.  Their 
perf  imie  is  most  pleasing.  A  few  stems  of  the  eucharis  springing  from 
their  own  leaves  is  a  rich  fumishiug  for  a  bridal  breakfast-table.  The 
effect  may  be  heightened  by  using  caladium  leaves  in  lieu  of  or  mixed 
with  the  eucharis.  The  flowers  also  look  superb  in  larger  arrange- 
ments combined  with  some  of  the  high-ooloured  amaryllises.  The 
belladonna  lily  is  pericct  in  conjunction  with  the  eucharis.  Some  of 
the  narcissi  also  blend  or  contrast  well  with  its  large  and  pure  while 
flowers.  In  flatter  arrangements  the  single  flowers  of  the  eucharis  are 
very  effective,  floating  as  it  were  on  a  tiny  sea  of  glass,  as  nympheaa 
sail  on  their  boat-like  leaves.  Flat  dishes  of  glass  are  partially  filled  with 
water,  and  begonia  or  caladiiun  leaves  of  different  colours  floated  over 
their  surface ;  on  or  among  these  the  eucharis  blooms  are  dotted  at 
regular  or  irregular  intervus,  and  the  effect  is  fresh  and  beautiful  in 
degree,  as  water-lilies  at  rest  on  a  glassy  lake. 

But  the  eucharis  fa  emphatically  a  flower  for  bouquets.  Out  of  the 
common  line,  slightly  raised  above  other  flowers,  the  whole  beauty  of 
its  form  is  seen.  Combined  with  camellias,  either  as  centres  or  inter- 
mittent fringes,  the  eucharis  are  magnificent  Leaves  of  the  lovely 
CtdadSum  argyrite  form  the  best  fringe  for  bouquets  in  which  enohans 
predominate!.  These  leaves  look  beautiful  as  a  sort  of  rest  for  centres, 
or  relief  for  these  flowers  anywhere.  Few  plants  can  be  easier  culti- 
vated, and  it  has  the  great  merit  of  blooming  many  times  in  one  year, 
if  not  perpetually. 

Bhododehdboms. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  size  as  well  as  colour  in  thfa  distinguished 
family.  From  the  tiny  flowers  of  such  dwarfs  as  dUatam,  Jimiginaim, 
album,  Daphnoida,  geaoMenm,  fragnau,  mgrti/olium,  and  others,  to 
the  regal  grandeur  of  aroortum  and  its  hybrids,  we  have  a  range  of 
size  such  as  hardly  any  other  class  of  plants  affords.  The  smallest  are 
less  than  the  pretty  Azalea  amana,  and  the  largest  such  that  a  single 
truss  fa  fnmfahing  for  a  flower  vase.  No  bouquet  can  be  too  neat  to 
be  partially  formed  with  rhododendron.  No  room,  nor  church,  nor 
hall,  nor  theatre,  can  be  too  large  to  be  illuminated  by  their  superb 
trusses  of  commanding  beauty,  xhe  flowers  also  stand  in  water  well 
if  carefully  gathered.  They  must  not  on  any  account  be  heaped 
together,  as  many  of  them  are  partially  viscid  outside,  causing  them  to 
stick  more  or  less  to  each  other.  They  are  also  easily  bruised,  and 
soon  flag  unless  placed  instantly  in  water.  The  greater  proportion  of 
rhododsndrons  are  most  suitable  for  large  arrangements  of  cat  flowers. 
A  truss  or  two  U  often  most  effective  as  a  central  piece  to  other  com- 
binations. For  instance^  we  have  seen  a  large  vase  admirably  f umfahed 
thus :  a  fringe  of  CaJadtum  Chantini  leaves  on  a  blue  or  green  vase, 
then  six  CalEi  athiopica  flowers,  and  finally  the  raised  centre  furnfahed 
with  three  large  trusses  of  Rhododmdron  arhoreum  and  a  few  of  its 
leaves.  High-coloured  rhododendrons  and  white  lilac  likewise  look 
well  together ;  or  pale  rhododendrons  and  the  highest-coloured  Ulao. 

There   are,   however,    oomparatively    few   rhododendrons    flt   for 
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bouquets.  For  this  purpose,  sinete  blossoms  of  the  choicest  colour 
and  sneetest  fragrauoe  are  employed.  Mounted  like  azaleas,  they 
stand  as  well  or  better.  Such  sorts  as  formotum,  JragrmUimmum, 
jamamJUmcm,  and  cUiattan,  are  admirably  adapted  for  bouquets;  while 
siugle  flowers  of  the  glowiog  scarlets,  pinks,  and  whites  form  capital 
centres  or  building  material,  if  used  sparingly,  and  well  padded  with 
moss  or  other  material,  so  as  to  avoid  orushing  or  overcrowding. 

But  the  place  for  the  general  mass  of  rhododeudrons  as  cut  flowers  is 
at  some  distance  from  the  eye.  As  centre-pieces  for  large  dinner  tables 
or  public  rooms  few,  if  any,  cut  flowers  can  equal  rhododendrons  in 
massiveness  and  magniScence.  But  rhododendrons,  like  not  a  few 
other  Sowers,  are  much  better  surrounded  by  their  own  foliage;  in 
some  species  the  leaves  are  very  fine.  As  to  culture,  nothing  can  be 
simpler ;  plant  them  in  sandy  peat,  and  they  grow  like  weeds ;  in  good 
loam,  they  flower  even  more  freely,  if  that  be  possible,  bat  stow  less, 
and  are  of  a  less  verdant  colour.  Every  branch  that  hugs  tliu  ground 
will  form  a  fresh  plant.  They  grow  from  seed  by  the  thousand ;  and 
good  varieties  may  be  multiplied  to  infinity  by  grafting. 


THE  IKBOOS  aiKSEB. 


The  culture  of  plants  in  the  house,  double  windows,  and  such  situa- 
tions is  both  nn  interesting  and  instructive  occupatiou,  and  we  proceed 
to  give  some  general  directions  for  their  treatment.  Everyone  who 
wishes  to  occupy  himself  with  this  mode  of  culture,  whether  the 
means  at  his  disposal  be  great  or  small,  should  be  oareful  not  to  select 
windows  which  face  the  north,  as  in  such  a  case  it  is  absolutely  vain  to 
expect  that  the  attempt  will  be  attended  with  any  permanent  or  satis- 
factory results.  1'he  best  asjiect  is  a  south  one,  where  the  snu  has 
free  access  during  the  entire  day,  as  rooms  are  the  better  adapted  for 
this  mode  of  culture  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they  remain 
under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 

An  excess  of  solar  light  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  shading,  &c., 
while  a  deficiency  of  it  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  means  whatever. 

Whoever  desires  to  convert  a  room  into  a  sort  of  winter  garden,  by 
means  of  suitable  ornamental  plants,  should  choose  for  this  purpose 
a  corner  room  which  has  winuows  on  both  sides,  and  is  more  or  less 
exposed  on  both  sides  to  the  sun. 

The  larger  and  higher  the  windows,  and  the  lighter  the  room,  the 
more  favourable  will  it  be  for  the  culture  of  plants.  Light-coloured 
paper,  or  light  colouring  on  the  walls,  is  also  advantageous  in  this 
respect 

dwelling  rooms,  which  are  generally  warmer  and  more  dusty,  are 
for  this  kind  of  culture,  aod'for  decoration  with  evergreen  stove-plants, 
less  suitable  than  reception  rooms,  the  temperature  of  which  in  winter 
averages  from  66"  to  60°  Fahr.  Corridors  and  frost-proof  chambers, 
which  are  more  useful  for  wintering  greenhouse  plants,  should  bo 
light  and  sunny,  and  should  moreover  be  furnished  with  thermometers, 
so  that  their  temperature  may  be  known.  During  continuous  cold 
weather  they  should  be  heated  just  to  the  degree  which  will  exclude 
frost.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  admission  of  cold 
draughts  when  opening  the  doors  in  frosty  weather.  In  very  severe 
climates  double  doors  will  be  necessary.  By  not  attending  to  these 
last  two  particulars  entire  collections  of  indoor  plants  are  often  lost  in 
a  short  time. 

For  room  culture  a  selection  must  be  made  of  such  kinds  of  plants  as 
•re  natives  of  countries  the  climatic  conditions  of  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  temperature  and  air  which  we  can  offer  to  these 
plants  in  our  rooms  by  means  of  any  contrivances  which  can  be 
adopted  for  this  purpose;  and,  in  the  second  place,  an  int«nigent  care 
and  regard  must  be  had  to  the  natural  requirements  of  the  plants  in 
connection  with  the  peculiarity  and  special  influences  of  room  atmo- 
sphere. 

For  dwelling-rooms,  the  temperature  of  which  ranges  from  55°  to  60° 
Fahr.,  a  judicious  choice  will  naturally  select  plants  which  are  natives 
of  quite  a  different  region  to  that  inhabited  by  plants  which  are  suited 
for  rooms,  corridors,  and  staircases  which  in  winter  enjoy  a  tempera- 
ture not  much  above  the  freezing  point.  Here  we  shall  only  make  the 
general  oVsorvation  that  for  regularly  heated  rooms  plants  from  warm, 
almost  tropical,  latitudes  must  be  selected,  and  amongst  these  those  in 
particular  which  do  not  grow  in  an  atmosphere  constantly  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour.  Plants  which  require  such  an  atmosphere  can 
be  grown  in  rooms  only  when  arrangements  have  been  specially  pro- 
vided to  supply  them  permanently  with  the  heat  and  the  moist  atmo- 
sphere of  a  regular  stove.  For  rooms  which  have  a  winter  temperature 
of  from  50°  to  65°,  and  in  which  no  special  arrangements  have  been 
made,  use  may  be  made  of  the  hardier  ornamental  plants,  and  also  of 
some  of  the  freer-blooming  temperate  stove  plants,  to  which  may  be 
even  added  a  few  stove  plants  from  moderately  warm  latitudes.  In 
particular  parts  of  the  heated  room  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  glass 
partition  plants  from  the  temperate  moist  stove  may  be  cultivated; 
bat  plants  of  this  description  from  the  tropical  regions  proper  will  not 
succeed  in  a  room.  Corridors  and  staircasas  which  are  secure  from 
frost  will  be  most  suitably  adorned  with  hardy  evergreen  plants  from 
temperate  regions,  and  also  with  the  so-called  cool  conservatory  plants, 
while  rooms  which  are  kept  above  the  freezing  point  offer  the  most 
suitable  locations  for  wintering  plants  from  moderately  warm  regions, 
or  greenhouse  plants  intended  to  bloom  in  sammer.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  plants  of  these  latitudes,  the  culture  of  which  is  best  carried 


on  in  low  onol  houses,  near  the  gisss,  such  as  the  ericas,  epacrisee, 
and  the  tenderer  Mew  Holland  plants,  are  not  adapted  for  oultoro  in 
rooms. 

Most  of  the  plants  intended  for  room  culture  are,  of  course,  purchased 
by  amateurs  from  nurserymen.  Now  tbei-e  are  plants  well  adapted 
for  room  culture  which  nevertheless  usually  suffer  more  or  less  when 
transferred  from  the  stove  to  a  room,  as  m  the  former  tboy  mostly 
enjoy  a  moist  warm  atmosphere,  and  a  larger  amount  of  ligbt ;  but  in 
the  inhabited  rooms  of  a  dwelling  house  they  can  only  be  supplied  with 
a  miost  atmosphere  and  a  sufiloieut  quantity  of  light  in  certain  parts  of 
the  room  specially  prepared  for  them,  where  they  cannot  eerve  for 
ornament,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  double  window. 

We  know  that  leaves  exhale  loss  water  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
much  more  in  a  dry  one,  The  natural  consequence  of  this  is  ttiat  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  of  all  plants  growing  under  the  influence  of 
the  moist  atuiosphere  of  a  stove  have  a  softer  and  more  succulent 
texture.  In  the  dry  air  of  a  room  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves  of 
the  more  tender  plants  is  so  excessive  that  the  equilibrium  between 
the  supply  and  the  eviiporstion  is  disturbed.  The  result  is  a  drying 
up  of  the  leaf-points  and  margins,  or  a  shrivelling  6r  even  total 
withering  of  the  leaf.  From  this  cause,  frequently,  plants  in  a  short 
time  become  very  unattractive  in  their  appearance,  while  another  con- 
sequence of  the  derangement  produced  by  overtasking  the  oi-gans  » 
the  decay  of  the  younger  roots  and  a  diseased  condition  of  the  entire 
plant.  The  amatfur  removes  these  debilitated  specimens,  or  sen^ 
them  into  a  plant-bouse  for  recovery ;  supplies  their  place  in  the  room 
with  other  specimens,  with  the  greater  number  of  which  he  makes 
equally  bad  practice ;  and  so  by  degrees  he  loses  all  pleasure  in  his 
room-garden.  Unsuitable  positions,  far  from  the  light,  and  faulty 
treatment  conduce  alike  to  the  same  bad  result,  but  even  with  the 
best  care  failure  is  sure  to  attend  on  plants  removed  from  the  stovo 
into  a  room.  Whoever  wishes  to  grow  flne  and  permanent  specimens 
for  his  room-garden  should  not  be  discouraged  if  at  first  the  removed 
plants  become  deteriorated  in  their  apptarance,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
let  him  give  them  a  double  amount  of  attention,  so  that  even  in  the 
room  they  may  acquire  a  fresh  and  vigorous  habit  of  growth.  The 
organs  which  are  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  room-atme. 
sphere  will  at  the  same  time  gam  such  finiiness  and  powers  of  endu- 
rance as  will,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  attention,  render  the  plant 
capable  of  becoming  a  lasting  ornament  of  the  dwelling.  The  best 
modes  of  heating  dwelling-houses  destined  for  plant  culture  are  those 
stove  appnratusee  which  supply  an  equable,  unintermitteut,  and  not 
too  dry  heat.  Hot- water  pipes  are,  therefore,  for  dwelling-bouses,  as 
well  as  for  plant-houses,  the  most  suitable. 


OBOVIKO  ASS  HASTESTUTG  HESBS. 
These  is  a  great  saving  of  time  in  growing  all  the  herbs  together; 
one  always  knows  where  to  go  for  them,  and  several  are  mostly  wanted 
together.  The  herb  garden  is  likewise  a  pretty  feature  in  itself.  A 
series  of  beds,  say  six  feet  long  and  a  ywl  wide,  parted  with  tuiy 
walks  a  foot  broad,  has  a  neat,  orderly  appearance.  But  the  chief  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  garden  of  herbs  is  that  when  disposed  thus  they 
are  almost  sure  to  receive  the  requisite  degree  of  attention.  Some 
herbs,  such  as  the  mints,  on  most  soils  grow  like  weeds.  Others,  such 
as  fennel  and  tarragon,  are  shy  growers,  and  winter  badly  in  many 
gardens ;  others  again,  such  as  golden,  common,  and  lemon  thyme,  and 
especially  penny-royal,  require  frequent  removal.  The  last  should  be 
replanted  every  autumn.  Large  plants  have  their  crowns  frosted  out 
iu  winter,  and  the  whole  plant  frequently  perishes.  Small  rooted 
pieces  from  the  extremities  of  the  growing  shoots  planted  in  October 
will  bear  any  amount  of  frost  with  impunity.  Hyssop,  winter  savory, 
winter  marjoram,  and  sage  do  not  need  renewal  so  frequently ;  and  the 
bitter  or  strongly-aromatic  herbs,  such  as  rue,  horehound,  rosemary, 
tansy,  wormwood,  &a,  are  equally  hardy,  and  even  longer-lived. 
Feverfew  makes  a  good  edging  to  the  other  beds,  and  laven&r  is  be^t 
grown  in  the  shrubbery,  iSnch  large  herbs  as  angelica  and  carraway, 
and  even  borage,  should  be  grown  in  ruws  near  to  rhubarb,  globe  arti- 
chokes, or  other  strong  vegetables.  Several  beds  should  luaewise  be 
retained  for  growing  such  annual  herbs  as  basil,  marjoram,  savoaiy, 
chervil,  purslane,  pot  marigold,  &c.  Hot  or  bitter  plants  for  eating 
green  as  relishes,  or  for  salads,  such  as  mustard,  creeses  of  various 
kinds,  pimpernel,  chives,  green  onions,  radishes,  should  also  be  grown 
in  the  herb  garden.  Various  plants,  such  as  curled  mallows,  and 
others  for  garnishing,  might  find  a  place  in  the  herb  garden.  Parsley 
is  too  important  a  crop  to  b^  grown  in  the  herb  garden;  it  does  best 
in  deeply-trenched  rich  land.  Sow  in  drills  two  feet  asunder,  or  in  r 
single  drill  on  the  verge  of  other  crops.  Thin  the  plants  to  six  iocbcs 
or  a  foot  asunder,  and  with  liberal  culture  one  leaf  of  parsley  will 
well  nigh  garnish  a  bam. 

The  best  state  in  which  to  gather  herbs  to  dry  is  when  they  first 
come  into  flower.  At  that  stage  their  peculiar  flavours  have  culmi- 
nated. All  herbs  should  be  dried  quickly  on  open  trays  in  a  bet 
kitchen  or  room,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  crisp,  nibbed  or  grated  dowa 
to  powder,  and  stored  away  in  bottles  closely  corked.  Kept  thus,  olMii 
and  air-tight,  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  flavour  is  preserved  for 
years.  With  the  bottles  closely  corked  and  sealed,  or  bladdered  like 
other  preserves,  a  dinner  liberally  flavonred  with  herbs  will  be  withia 
reach  any  season,  gammer  or  winter.  The  flaroor  of  dried  parsley  il 
perfect. 
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SIM  OK  SAXK  SUBJECTS. 
QuERCDS  BAMBu&SFOLiA.  —  One  of  the  handsomest  ewrgreens  we 
have  Utelj  seen  ie  an  erergreen  oak,  Qutrcia  bambiUKfolia,  a  species 
with  rather  long  and  narrow  shining  green  leares.  This  would  prove 
•  Terr  desirable  erergreen  for  the  southern  counties,  and  for  elerated 
positions  in  British  gardens  generally. 

PA!<DAinis  Vbttchil  —A  superbly  variegated  "  screw  pine  "  combin- 
ing the  grand  habit  of  its  tux  with  the  most  decisive  and  striking 
stripings  of  dear  white  on  deep  green  leaves  we  hare  seen  for  a  lung 
time. 

Lord  Palmekstoh  Peach. — A  fine  new  late  peach,  mised  by  the 
Bev.  W.  f .  BadclySe,  of  great  size  (9in.  to  lOin.  in  circumference),  and 
excellent  quality.  Dr.  Hogg,  speaking  of  it,  remarks,  "  This  will  prove 
one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest,  late  peaches." 

Cboton  Johanhis — One  of  the  most  elegant  and  distinct  kinds,  with 
leaves  20in.  to  24in.  long,  of  a  glossy  green  colour,  the  centre  and 
mar^ns  being  bright  orange  yellow.  Native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
-where  it  was  discovered  by  the  late  Mr  J.  G.  Veitch,  after  whom  it  baa 
been  named. 

Rhcs  Osbbcui.— a  bard^  Japanese  sbmb,  with  very  ornamental 
foliage,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  very  small  white  flowers  in  August. 
The  leaves  are  very  Urge,  and  composed  of  seveml  leaflets  of  a  deep 
green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  tomentose  and  msty  white 
Tindemeath. 

AccvBA  JApoincA  HAONiFiCA.— A  variety  with  a  very  large  a^d 
pure  blotch  of  creamy-yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  green  leaf.  Likely 
to  prove  a  very  attractive  plant  if  it  does  not  revert 

PAULLEnA  THAUCTBIPOLIA. — An  exceedingly  graceful  stove  plant, 
with  leaves  finer  than  the  finest  meadow-rue,  and  graceful  as  the 
maiden-hair  fern. 

Viola  corsitta  PBRFEcnoN.— A  handsome  bine  pansy,  likely  to  bo 
Tery  usefnl  for  bedding  purposes,  Ac.  Certainly  not  a  variety  of  V. 
eonuita,  bnt  hybrid,  and  a  first-rate  plant. 

KoHLEKiA  KUpBsTRis. — A  handsome  Gesneraceous  plant,  6ft.  to  8ft. 
high,  with  whitish  stem  and  branches,  bearing  racemes  of  fifty  to  sixty 
tabular  flve-lobed  Sowers,  each  lin.  long,  and  of  a  red  colour  on  the 
oatside,  and  yellowish  with  reddish  dots  within.  Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
opposite  or  in  threes,  gradually  diminishing  in  siise  as  they  approach 
the  top  of  the  stem.    Native  of  Central  America. 

LisiANTHUS  (Erstedil  —  An  interesting  bienoial  from  Central 
America,  usually  growing  from  2^ft  to  Sft.  high.  Flowers  fnnnel- 
abaped  5-fid,  peident,  greenish-yellow,  whitish  at  the  edge,  seven  to 
eignt  on  each  branch.  Leaves  opposite,  elliptical  or  obovate  oval. 
The  plant  is  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  by  the  Nicaraguans. 

BoMABEA  CHOKTALEN8I8. — A  graceful  twining  plant,  braring  umbels 
of  extremely  elegant  wax-like  flowers,  the  three  outer  petals  of  which 
are  of  a  fine  pink  colour,  with  a  few  brown  dots  at  the  apex,  while 
the  three  interior  ones  are  pale  yellow  with  deep  brown  dots  inside. 
Leaves  lanoe-shaped,  scattered,  the  upper  ones  in  whorls.  Central 
America. 

Ohcisiom  cheirophoruk. — A  lovely  little  orchid,  with  rather  small 
flowers  of  a  fine  lemon-colour,  with  greenish  sepals,  and  remarkable 
for  the  large  wings  which  project  from  the  column.  It  was  discovered 
by  Wancewicz  in  flower  in  the  month  of  December,  on  the  Volcano  de 
Chiriqnj,  at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  where  the 
temperature  was  4  to  6  degrees  abovf  lero. 

Epxu>BiDM  OBCORDATDH. — A  UBW  Willow-herb  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  said  to  be  finer  than  E.  alpinum  or  any  of  the  dwarf  kinds. 
It  has  large  rosy-crimson  blossoms,  on  stems  Sin.  or  4in.  high. 

Hbuchrtsum  Stokhas. — A  yellow-fiowered  Everlasting,  4tn.  to 
12iD.  high,  with  linear  leaves,  covered  with  adpresxed  cottony  down, 
and  growing  in  dwarf,  branching,  shrubby  tufts.  It  promises  to  form 
a  good  white  edging  plant 

Bazifraoa  opfosttifoua,  var.  rntENAicA. — A  very  fine  variety, 
with  large  flowers  (sometimes  equalling  a  shilling  in  size),  varying  in 
ooloor  from  fleshy-pink  to  deep  porple  crimstm.  The  plant  forms 
dense  erect  rosettes,  lin.  to  Sin.  in  height. 

Beoosia  aenba. — A  new  species,  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
the  brassy  purple  hue  of  its  large,  erect  letves,  which  have  some 
lesemblance  to  those  of  Alocatia  metailica.  The  dark  purple  stems  are 
dotted  with  ruby-coloured  spots.     Native  of  Assam. 

DioscoBEA  metallica. — A  fine  species,  with  dark  coppery-green 
•atiny  leaves,  marked  in  the  centre  with  a  long,  light  salmon-coloured 

r,  and  of  a  deep  salmon- colour  on  the  under  side,  borne  on  very 
der,  deep  violet-coloured  stalks.    Native  of  Brazil. 

UTHlciTUtRiA  HoNTAHA. — A  charming  temperate  stove  plant  from 
Kew  Grenada,  with  fleshy,  linear,  erect  leaves  of  a  lively  green  colour, 
and  large  handsome  white  flowers,  with  a  golden-yellow  centre  and 
rosy,  salmon-colonred  sepals. 

llABAKTA  Pacifica.— A  species  very  recently  introdnced,  and  highly 
qmlren  of  by  U.  Linden,  of  Brussels.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  very 
ereot  habit,  which  allows  the  handsome  under  side  of  the  leaves  to 
be  seen.  The  colour  there  is  of  a  reddish-salmon  hue  in  the  upper 
part,  and  emerald  greeu  in  the  lower  part.  The  leaves  are  elliptical- 
oblong  in  sha^e,  on  stalks  membranous  at  the  base,  and  spotted  with 
red.    8.  America. 

HuSCAKi  Armekiacuk. — A  very  distinct  and  striking  species,  with 
flowers  of  a  fine  cobalt  blue,  marked  with  three  small  yellow  dots  near 
the  month,  and  prodnoed  in  dense  spikes  2^  inches  long.  They  are  also 
dightly  but  agreeably  fragrant. 


OATEESIKCl  iiHI)  STOSHTQ  TENSES  ?BTIITS. 
Haviko  gathered  fruit  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  best  manner,  the 
next  point  of  importance  is  its  careful  removal  from '  the  garden  to  the 
store  room.  Overcrowding,  the  keeping  of  fruit  together,  and  then 
jolting  it  in  carts  or  barrows  over  rough  roads  is  injurious  and  destrno- 
tive.  Tender  gathering  is  of  little  use  unless  the  fruit  are  thinly 
spread  over  an  elastic  bed  and  carefully  carried,  either  by  hand  or  on 
spring  carriages,  to  their  final  resting-places.  The  former  are  easily 
and  cheaply  providt  d ;  a  layer  of  four  or  six  inches  in  thickness  of  fine 
hay,  dry  sliurt  grass,  or  muss,  covered  over  with  soft  paper,  forms  a 
sa^j  bed  for  fruit  in  transit  from  the  garden  to  the  stores.  Straw  is  too 
coarse  for  choice  fruits.  All  such  beds  should  have  sheets,  either  of 
limn,  calico,  canvas,  or  paper,  to  keep  the  fruit  from  direct  contact 
witn  the  bed,  otherwise,  the  substance  of  the  bed  might  impart  flavour  to 
the  fruit.  This  is  of  great  importance  with  such  thin-skinned  fruits  as 
peaches,  plums,  and  ripe  pears.  The  use  of  the  bed  is  wholly  me- 
chanical ;  it  forms  au  eUiitia  buffer  between  the  fruit  and  the  hand 
basket  or  tray — to  neutralise  to  the  utmost  or  wholly  prevent  friction. 
It  is  needful  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  fruit  may  be  bruised  by  contact 
with  each  other  almost  as  readily  as  by  lying  upon  a  hard  bed.  Some 
who  are  careful  to  pad  the  bottoms  of  their  fruit  baskets,  proceed  to 
heap  layer  after  layer  of  fruit  one  above  the  other.  This  should  never 
be  done.  .  Every  fruit  during  transit  should  have  a  space  to  itself, 
otherwise  it  cannot  escape  being  more  or  less  bruised.  Scarcely  any- 
one would  think  of  crowding  peaches  or  such  fruits  npon  each  other. 
But  the  temptation  is  strong  to  lay  pears  and  apples  two  or  three  layers 
thick  to  save  time.  This  ought  not,  however,  to  be  done.  Inferior 
apples  designed  for  immediate  consumption  may  be  placed  several 
layeni  thick,  with  a  minimum  of  injury,  if  an  elastic  buffer  of  such 
materials  as  indicated  is  placed  between  each  layer.  But  all  snperior 
fruits  ought  to  be  carried  home  in  single  file  only. 

As  to  the  actual  mode  of  conveyance,  there  is  no  plan  so  safe  as  hand 
carriage.  If  large  baskets  are  used,  requiring  two  men,  the  men  carry- 
ing them  should  keep  step  to  a  nicety,  so  that  the  fruits  are  not  jostled 
against  each  other  by  the  irregularity  of  stuping  out  of  time.  If 
barrows  or  carts  are  used,  they  must  be  mounted  on  springs ;  nothing 
could  be  more  ruinous  to  fruit  than  the  jolting  of  them  along  on 
common  barrows  or  springlees  carts.  Next  in  order,  then,  to  timely 
and  tender  gathering  must  be  placed  safe  harvesting  and  uninjured 
admission  into  the  store  room.  But  fruits  have  not  only  their  middle 
passage  from  the  garden  to  their  winter  quarters ;  but  we  have,  as  it 
were,  intermediate  fruits  to  store  which  require  special  txeatment 

Few  processes  can  be  more  simple  than  the  gathering  of  our  small 
fruits,  such  as  currants,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries.  When 
ripe  they  are  gathered  and  either  eaten  or  preserved,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  tUem.  A  few  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  cherries  are  indeed 
often  preserved  on  the  trees,  under  canvas  or  mats  for  late  desserts; 
but  none  of  these  fruits  can  be  stored  by  us  for  any  length  of  time 
after  they  are  gathered.  .This  is  most  equally  true  of  apricots,  early 
peaches,  and  plums.  Late  peaches,  nectarines,  ithd  certain  plums,  &&, 
form  a  class  by  themselves,  which  demand  special  skill  in  storing,  as 
they  are  specially  useful  in  the  furnishing  of  late  desserts. 

Nectarines,  as  a  rule,  keep  much  better  than  peaches.  Most  of  them 
shrivel  more  or  less,  and  after  they  do  so  they  will  keep  good  for  a 
fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  a  month.  The  late  peaches  will  keep  from 
ten  days  to  a  fortnight  without  either  rotting  or  shrivelling.  Such 
varieties  of  the  Admirable  and  Sal  way  may  often  be  thus  ripened  into 
high  flavour  as  late  as  the  end  of  October. 

Many  of  the  best  varieties,  ordinarily  all  the  late  plums,  ma^  be  pre- 
served and  improved  in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere  for  a  month  or  six  weeka 
Even  the  Golden  Drop  and  Jefferson,  if  not  too  full  of  juice,  can  often 
be  slightly  shrivelled  into  a  keeping  state;  while  the  Ickworth  or 
common  Imp^ratrice,  and  others,  which  natnrally  shrivel  when  ripe, 
can  be  stored  in  a  common  fruit  room  either  suspended  by  the  stalks  or 
laid  on  a  clean  dry  sbelf  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  If  much  shrivelled 
when  gathered  sume  prefer  wrapping  these  varieties  round  with  tissue 
paper  to  prevent  any  further  evaporation  of  juices.  But  in  dull  wet 
autumns,  it  is  the  safest  practice  to  gather  such  plums  in  September, 
and  place  them  for  a  week  or  so  in  a  warm  dry  vinery  to  induce 
shrivelling  and  develop  flavour  before  removing  them  to  the  fruit 
room.  Plums  treated  thus  are  not  only  most  useful  for  late  desserts, 
but  distinguished  by  the  very  highest  excellence.  Late  melons  do  well 
treated  in  the  same  way.  As  soon  as  they  are  fully  grown  and  show 
the  first  symptoms  of  maturity,  cut  and  store  them  in  a  vinery  or 
warm  dry  fruit  room.  Here  they  are  alike  safe  from  vermin  and  from 
the  greatest  risk  that  beset  late  melons  bursting  and  rotting. 


To  destroy  PlMltailUI  on  lawiu. — Put  a  pinch  of  salt  into 
the  crown  of  each  plantain  in  the  hot  dry  summer  time,  and  leave  it  thei  e 
slowly  to  deliqaesce.  If  the  salt  remains  visible  for  three  days,  the 
plantains  are  done  for  effectually.  If  a  shower  of  rahi  comes,  and 
melts  the  salt  before  the  time,  it  must  be  repeated. 

Oenlata  Virgata  (Longr-twined  Oenlsta).— This  handsome 
and  free-flowering  yellow  shrub  deserves  more  general  culture.  It  is  • 
large  shrub,  six  feet  to  nine  feet  high,  and  like  a  cytisus  in  bloum. 
The  flowers  and  smaller  shoots  are  borne  in  rather  close  clusters  on  the 
ends  of  long,  bare,  and  slender  branches,  which  give  the  plant  a  distinct 
aspect,  and  suggested  its  specific  name. 
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THE  FIELD  QUARTERLY 


The  New  Sngload  Water  Lily  (Ifgn^haa  odorataX—Nymphma 
odorata  (the  common  sweet  water  lily  of  toe  New  EngUnd  Ukee)  differs 
from  our  own  white  water  lily  in  being  sweet-eeentad,  and  in  baring 
narrower  petals,  but  the  flower  is  quite  as  fine,  or  finer,  reaching 
as  much  as  five  and  a  half  inches  across,  and  the  leares  largs  and 
handsome.  We  have  also  seen  the  plant  in  dark  lakes  in  Canada, 
lonely  in  the  extreme  from  being  densely  surrounded  by  trees.  We 
know  no  plant  more  worthy  our  attention,  more  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  our  own  water  lily,  or  of  natnralisation  in  our  ornamental 
waters. 

Bliododendxon  Fraeoox. — In  this  we  have  a  perfect  gom  for  the 
rook-garden,  the  margins  of  choice  dwarf  beds  of  American  plants,  or 
any  position  in  which  a  very  beautiful  dwarf  shrub  may  be  desired- 
It  is  a  hybrid  between  the  very  early- blooming  R.  dauricum  atro-vimu 
and  the  fine  R.  cUiatum,  and  has  the  very  early  flowering  habit  of  the 
former  with  the  large  and  handsome  bloomn  of  the  latter.  The  leaves 
are  dark  green,  shining,  oval,  and  slightly  ciliated ;  the  flowers  within 
an  eighth  or  so  of  two  inches  across,  of  Uie  most  delicate  satiny  lilac, 
unmarked  by  spottiogs  of  any  kind,  and  abundantly  produced  on  the 
compact  little  bushes.  It  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the  dog's  tooth 
violet,  the  Siberian  squill,  and  Sut/rinchium  grandifloram,  which  are  in 
fall  beauty  at  the  same  time. 

KitiflTr"'''''-  Bepens— Variegated  Fartridfe  Berry.— This  is 

one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  pretty  woodland  plants  that  sccom- 
the  ground  laurel  (Epi^mX  the  tree  lycopodium,  the  rattlesnake 
plantain  (fioodj/trd),  &c.,  m  the  pine  woods  of  ftorth  America.  It  is  a 
smooth  and  trailing  little  evergreen  herb,  with  roundish  and  shining 
leaves,  minute  stipules,  the  flower  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  purple, 
and  bearing  pretty  scarlet  berries  in  autumn.  It  may  oe  seen  in  Long 
Island,  ninniDg  about  in  the  moss,  &c.,  at  the  bottom  of  pine  trees,  and 
it  would  be  a  charming  addition  to  shady  parts  of  our  rock-gardens, 
hardy  ferneries,  Ac.,  in  which  it  would  thrive  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  Pyrolas,  the  Linruea,  &c.  It  is  named  after  Dr.  John 
Mitchell,  an  old  Virginian  botanist  and  correspondent  of  Linneeus. 

Tijtiag  QnuMee. — The  large,  white,  silky  panicles  of  the  Oyne- 
rium  are  sometimed  dyed  for  bouquets,  and  the  roost  lively  and 
varied  shades  arc  given  by  using  aniline  colours ;  fucbsine,  for  in- 
stance, affords  ths  fine  hue  of  the  fuchsia.  Other  smaller  and  mure 
delicate  grasses  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  also  the  Im- 
mortelles, Helichrysuum,  Quaphalium,  Xeranthemum,  &c ;  but,  as  these 
flowers  have  a  colour  of  their  own,  they  must  be  previously  blanched 
by  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid.  The  mordant  usually  employed  for 
aniline  dyes  is  the  oleate  of  alumina,  which  is  obtained  by  the  double 
'decomposition  of  the  oleate  of  soda  and  alum.  By  dipping  the 
flowers  in  a  solution  of  soap,  and  then  in  a  solution  of  alum,  a  white 
precipitate  is  formed  on  their  surface.  They  are  then  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  the  dye  made  with  water,  alcohol,  or  still  batter,  soap 
and  water,  which  dissolves  all  aniline  colours.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  the  dye  is  sufBcienL  Another  better  and  simpler  process  is 
to  dissolve  by  beat  (be  colouring  matter,  mixed  with  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  soap.  In  this  case  the  plant  mordants  itself.  The  dywl  grasses 
or  flowers  are  very  handsome. 

Pears  grafted  on  i^i^le  Stooka.— A  correspondent  of  the 
Sevue  HorticoU  says:  "^periments  have  been  limited  to  the 
glutting  of  only  a  few  kinds,  and  from  the  results  of  these,  absolute 
consequences  have  been  inferred  for  all  oases.  We  do  not  question  the 
truth  of  the  failures :  what  we  deplore  is,  that  from  these  failures  too 
general  and  sweeping  oonolnsions  have  been  drawn.  We  have  under 
observation  two  cases  which  support  us  in  our  condemnation  of  the 
exclusive  character  of  the  rule.  One  of  these  cases  is  a  specimen  of 
Beurr^  de  Malines  Which  is  covered  with  very  fine  fruit;  the  other  is  a 
Benrr^  Speoce  or  Fondante  des  Buis,  which,  this  year,  is  also  loaded 
with  splendid  fruit.  These  trees,  which  are  handsome  and  vigorous, 
and  the  very  clean  bark  of  which  shows  a  perfect  condition  of  health, 
were  grafted  on  the  Douoin  in  1856.  This  was  not  done  by  accident, 
but  from  our  desire  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  asserted  incompatibility 
of  the  organism  of  the  two  trees,  and  we  mention  it  here,  in  order  to 
urge  the  repetition  of  the  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  different 
looklities,  for  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  over-generalisation 
should  be  avoided,  and  also  that  we  should  only  form  our  opinions 
from  facts,  especially  in  matters  of  horticulturej  since  experiments 
which  fail  in  one  place  sometimes  succeed  in  anotner.  The  following 
is  our  notion  of  what  should  he  done :  take  fifty  varieties  of  pears, 
and  graft  two  of  each  kind  by  shield-budding,  and  two  more  by  cleft- 
grafUng.  We  recommend  the  two  methods  to  be  tried,  as  there  are 
oases  in  which  these  two  operatUins  are  followed  by  entirely  different 
results.    This  may  appear  singular,  but  so  it  is." 

Storage  of  Potatoes. — A  correspondent  thus  describes  a  plan  be 
has  found  to  answer: — "About  six  years  ago,  having  occasion  to 
build  a  tool  house,  &c,  (a  lean-to  at  the  west  of  a  stable),  and  being 
of  opinion  that  warm  cdlars  and  clamps,  by  inducing  too  much  heat, 
cause  potatoes  to  grow  prematurely,  I  determined  to  constract  a 
special  storehouse  for  them.  Partitioning  off  8ft.  by  7ft.  of  the  lean-to 
(9in.  wall  to  the  north  and  west,  battened  with  rough  boards  and  felt 
inside);  by  a  4iin.  wall  from  the  tool-house,  out  of  which  this  store  is 
entered  through  a  separate  door  inside,  a  series  of  large  shelves  was  con- 
trived by  setting  outlines  of  bricks  15in.  apart,  upon  which  loose  boards 
were  made  to  slide  and  rest,  so  that  the  potatoes  are  spread  over  super- 


flqiea  of  about  6ft.  by  7ft,  not  exceeding  12in.  deep  on  each  shelf,  tha 
outer  board  of  rach  having  an  edge  or  flange  to  keep  the  potatoes  from 
rolling  off.  There  is  a  hole  in  the  north  wall  as  near  the  roof  as  pos- 
sible, closed  when  necessary  by  a  wooden  shutter,  to  secure  ventilation. 
In  this  manner  I  obtained  sionge-ruom  for  from  twelve  to  twenty 
sacks  of  potatoes,  sufficiently  protected  from  frost,  and  equally  so  from 
heat;  and  the  result  has  been  that  every  year  since  the  tubers  have 
kept  perfectly  sound  and  without  shooting  in  the  least,  until  new 
potatoes  are  ripe  in  July,  N.B — The  first  season  only  the  felt  used 
for  bnttening  made  the  potatoes  taste  a  little  of  tar,  but  this  might  be 
guarded  against  probably  by  well  airing  the  felt  before  it  is  put  up. 
To  avoid  nil  risk  of  damage  by  such  exceptional  frost  as  we  expe- 
rienced Dec.  24  last,  straw  may  be  spread  on  the  shelf  above  the  top 
layer,  and  a  curtain  of  old  carpet  or  sacks  hung  down  in  front  of 
the  shelves  while  the  frost  lasts. 

Snocnlent  Plants.— Amongst  succulents  may  be  found  plant* 
poHtiessing  the  most  distinct  and  uniqne  outlinee,  and  there  is  a  sturdy, 
vigorous  appearance  about  well-growu  specimens  of  the  larger  kinds 
that  contrasts  well  with  the  more  delicate  outlines  and  subtle  carveB 
afforded  by  palms  or  the  larger  ferns.  The  larger  kinds  are  admirably 
adapted  for  arranging  near  statues  or  ornate  architectural  details, 
while  the  smaller  furnish  us  with  neat  and  distinct  edging  maUrieL 
Amongst  the  former  (he  Agaves  or  great  American  aloes  are  well  worth 
cultivation  on  account  of  their  noble  appearance.  They  are  plants 
easily  propagated  from  suckers  or  offsets,  and  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  but  must  be  kept  dry  during  the  winter,  or  they  are  liable  to 
damp  off.  More  especially  is  this  last  precaution  essential  to  tfaor 
welfare  if  they  are  wintered  in  a  conservatory  or  other  structure  heated 
but  just  enough  to  keep  out  the  frost.  We  have  wintered  fine  speci- 
men plants  of  A.  americana  and  its  variegated  variety  in  an  ordinary 
potting  shed,  from  which  frost  was  but  barely  excluded,  but  these 
plants  had  been  grown  outside  during  tbe  summer  ;  and  it  is  as  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  plants  which  have  been  fully  exposed  during  tbe 
summer  are,  as  a  rule,  far  better  calculated  to  stand  a  low  winter  tem- 
perature with  impunity  than  those  which  have  been  kept  constantly 
under  glass.  Amongst  the  smaller  kinds  we  have  Sempervivums,  many 
beautiful  varieties,  Echeverias,  and  the  beautiful  Padtrnkyionbracieomm; 
all  these  are  admirably  adapted  for  either  small  beds  or  as  edgings. 
Csed  for  panelled  beds  they  have  a  very  pretty  effect,  the  outlinea  of 
the  design  being  drawn,  so  to  speak,  with  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather 
and  the  crimson-leaved  Altemantberas,  and  the  panels  filled  in  with 
succnlents  of  a  dwarf  character.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  {dants  in 
the  following  list  will  be  found  invaluable:— tSen^Krvivum  nontamm, 
S.  tectorum,  S.  calcareum,  S.  tabuheforme,  S.  HoUii  S.  araclmoukum,  Eehe- 
txria  aecimda,  E.  secunda  gkaica,  £.  navicularit,  KJulpenr,  E.  mbbifiara, 
E.  meUUlica,  E.  atropurpwea,  E.  farinom,  E.  Egavotdei  (rare),  Pachg- 
phyton  bi-acleoium,  P.  rotam. 

Tlie  Viola.— Among  the  earliest  of  our  winter-blooming  plants 
may  be  classed  the  various  forms  of  Viola  Itttea  grandiflora  that  have 
been  so  freely  produced  of  late.  They  gild  with  a  brightness  peouliady 
their  own  our  generally  dull  spring  gardens,  giving  masses,  lines,  or 
circles  of  rich  golden  and  pale  yellow  hues,  only  to  be  appreciated  \>j 
those  who  have  seen  them  so  employed.  A  marked  precocity  and  an 
uncommon  durability  characterise  the  period  of  flowering.  Unlike 
the  pansy,  they  do  not  succumb  under  the  hostile  influence  of  the 
hot,  sweltering  summer  sun,  but  continue  their  acceptable  service 
the  summer  through.  What  is  greatly  wanted  is  a  blue  as  well  as  a 
white  companion  to  these  Violas.  Tbe  blue  and  white  varieties  of 
Viola  cormita  are  both  late  in  blooming  and  ineffective  when  in  flower. 
They  are  better  fitted  for  the  summer  garden,  but  even  there  they  can 
only  be  employed  on  the  ground  of  poverty  of  resources.  A  large 
flowering  form  of  Viola  cormita  named  Periection,  announced  as  a 
seedling,  but  subsequently  discovered  to  exist  in  country  cottage- 
gardens,  was  introduced  last  year,  and  certainly  is  to  be  commended 
as  a  summer  bedding  plant ;  but  it  is  far  to  late  in  blooming  to  be  of 
use  in  the  spring  garden,  though  recommended  for  this  particular  par- 
pose.  The  old  Uliveden  blue  pansy  is  as  yet  the  eerlieet  blue  pansy  we 
have,  but  it  soon  turns  pale  if  warm  sunshine  falls  upon  it.  There  is 
still  a  good  early-flowering  white  Viola  wanted,  and  the  presence  of  pale 
primrose-coloured  flowers  leads  one  to  hope  the  advent  of  a  good  whits 
form  of  Viola  bitta  grandijlara  is  not  far  distant.  At  present  the  gar- 
dener desiring  an  early  display  must  fall  back  upon  the  earliest  and  best 
white  bedding  pansy  grown— Hooper's  Great  Kastem.  Another  good 
early-blooming  white  bedding  pansy  is  Dean's  White  Bedder;  the  last 
should  be  used  for  massing,  the  former  for  small  beds  and  edging. 
There  is  still  another  manuest  want  in  the  Viola  tribe,  and  that  is  a 
red  form.  Spring  gardeners  who  desire  an  early  display  oom|dain 
greatly  that  there  is  no  early  blooming  red-oolonred  flower  that  comes 
into  bloom  by  the  end  of  February.  The  double  crimson  daisy,  which 
supplies  the  needful  colour,  is  much  too  late,  and  such  things  as  Siltne 
penaula  are  too  coarse  and  weedy  for  small  gardens,  and  even  for  larger 
ones.  Already  red-coloured  pansies  are  being  selected,  but  the  want 
is  a  precocions  red-colonred  Viola. 

The  Hastnrtiiun. — Of  the  nasturtinm  there  are  now  two  distinct 
types  or  kinds,  the  one  with  a  trailing  or  climbing  habit,  the  otlier 
growing  in  the  form  of  a  dwarf  bush ;  the  first  popularly  termed  the 
tall,  tbe  last  the  dwarf-growing  nasturtium.  For  covering  trellis  work 
or  walls,  or  for  running  over  arbours  or  decorating  the  insides  of  con- 
servatories, the  tall-growing  kinds  are  very  useful  indeed,  as  they 
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bloom  freelj,  and  invarubly  in  large  masses.  Both  the  tall  and  dwarf- 
growing  types  can  be  raised  from  seed,  bnt  they  are  as  a  rule 
somewhat  sportive — that  is,  seed  saved  from  a  certain  coloured 
flower  will  Invariably  produce  flowers  of  varions  colours.  The 
dwarf-growioR  kinds  are  quite  numerous,  and  they  are  sin- 
gularly effectiTe  and  pretty  summer  bedding  plants.  As  a  rule,  the 
dwarf  types  are  not  so  sportive  iu  character  as  the  taller-growing 
varieties;,  and  can  be  depended  on  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to 
rone  tme  from  seed.  Because  of  this,  and  their  dwarf  and  bushy 
growth  and  free-blooming  character,  they  are  much  used  for  bedding 
porposes.  They  are  usually  termed  Tom  Thumb  varieties,  as  indicat- 
ing their  dwarf  character.  Of  tbeee  the  scarlet  and  crimson  Tom 
Thumbs  are  somewhat  old,  but  still  very  popular,  as  they  supply  two 
striking  hues  nf  colour.  There  is  also  the  yellow  Tom  Thumb,  a 
capital  companion  to  the  foregoing,  and  having  clear  pale  yellow 
flowers.  To  these  there  have  been  added  Tom  Thumb  Beauty,  with 
rrsT  crimson  spots  on  a  yellow  ground ;  Tom  Thumb  Rose,  scarlet 
dasDod  with  orange  rose ;  and  a  newer  variety  of  this  named  Cmrvlra 
rvea,  baving  rose-coloured  blossoms  heavily  dashed  with  blue,  a  very 
novel  and  beautiful  kind.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  charmiu^  of 
the  whole  dwarf  series  is  King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  a  variety  with  bright 
eriresnn  flowers,  and  having  dark,  almost  black,  bronzy  foliage.  This 
is  a  variety  much  in  demand  for  bedding  purposes,  foliage  and  blos- 
soms alike  being  useful  in  the  flower  garden.  A  golden-flowered 
variety  was  distributed  a  few  years  ago,  having  flowers  of  a  bright 

S olden  hue,  with  the  same  coloured  folia^.  All  the  foregoing  can 
»  raised  ftora  seed,  which  can  be  sown  m  boxes,  or  on  a  bed  in  a 
cold  frame,  in  Uartdi,  and  transplanted  to  the  open  ground  when 
danger  of  frost  is  past ;  or  the  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  April  on  the  spot  where  the  plants  are  to  bloom.  As  the  plants, 
from  their  peenliar  habit  of  growth,  form  dense  circular  bushes,  fully 
six  ioohes  should  be  allowed  between  each  plant,  whether  they  be 
grown  in  masses  in  beds  or  arranged  in  lines.  In  the  last  case  they 
are  very  effectiva  Of  late  years  we  have  been  gradually  but  surely 
growing  into  a  strain  of  dwarf  nasturtiums,  aptly  termed  compact- 
growing  varieties,  that  are  likely  to  set  the  others  on  one  side  when 
thev  characters  shall  become  fixed.  The  habit  of  growth  of  the  new 
•train  ie  remarkablr  close  and  dwarf ;  the  flowers  are  smaller,  but  of 
better  shape,  and  give  hues  of  coloor  not  fouud  in  the  Tom  Thumb 
■eetion ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the^  bloom  continuously,  while 
the  older  type  bloom  ouly  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  These  new 
varieties  are  not  yet  sent  out.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  nas- 
tnitinms  are  highly  susceptible  of  frost,  and  speedily  decay  when  sub- 
jected to  its  influence. 

Awmba  Japonica. — It  is  upwards  of  a  century  since  the  aucnba 
was fint  introduced  from  Japan;  and,  as  all  the  plants  that  survived 
were  females,  and  the  males  not  being  forthcoming,  it  followed  that  the 
plants  never  bore  fruit.  When  first  introduced  it  was  treated  as  a 
gisenhouse  plant,  but  it  is  now  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
slimbs  for  planting  in  smoky  localities,  and  in  the  metropolis  it  thrives 
well  where  many  other  hardy  shrubs  have  to  struggle  hard  for  a  bare 
existence.  Male  ancuhas  were  introduced  to  this  country  a  few  years 
ago  by  Hr  R.  Fortune.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  male  plants  our 
aocnbaa  have  borne  fmit,  and  have  been  somewhat  largely  grown  for 
wister  decoration.    Now,  the  aucuba. being  a  dioecious  plant,  the  male 


and  female  plants  must  be  in  close  proximity,  or  the  pollen  most  be 
mechanically  applied,  in  order  to  secure  the  fertilisation  of  the  female 
flowers,  and  consequent  production  of  fruit  For  small  plants  in  pots, 
perhaps  artificial  fertilisation  is  the  beet,  but  this  is  next  to  impussible 
when  we  consider  the  many  large  bushes  we  have  io  our  shrubberies 
or  gardens.  One  of  the  latest  methods  to  ensure  the  fecundation  of 
the  female  flowers  on  the  large  bushes,  is  to  graft  a  branch  from  a  male 
plant  upon  the  female  specimens.  Again,  male  plants  in  pots  may  be 
placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  o{  flowering  female.  Both  these 
methods  have  proved  successful  Artificial  fertilisation  is  easily 
effected;  we  have  used  a  dCmel's  hair  pencil,  slightly  moistened,  to 
remove  the  pollen  from  the  male  flowers  and  place  it  upon  the  stigma, 
or  green  point  in  the  centre  of  the  female  blossoms.  Again,  we  have 
picked  the  male  flowers  off,  an^  rubbed  them  gently  among  the 
clusters  of  female  flowers.  In  both  instances  we  were  abundantly  re- 
paid for  our  time  and  trouble,  by  plants  laden  with  fruit  at  a  time 
when  Nature  puts  on  her  most  sombre  robes.  There  are  now  some 
thirty  or  forty  varieties  of  Aucuba  Japonica  in  cultivation,  besides  the 
bard^  Indian  species,  Aucuba  Aimmaica.  Plants  fertilised  may  be 
taken  up  and  potted  towards  the  dose  of  the  summer,  and  removed  to 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  for  decorative  purposes. 

DelpUnlnma. — Delphiniums  are  very  useful  in  combination  with 
masses  of  dwarf  shrubs,  or  for  borders  of  a  mixed  character.  In 
either  instance  the  larger  species  are  well  fitted  to  stand  op  boldly 
above  the  shrubs  or  surrounding  plants  of  dwarfer  stature,  which 
serve  to  conceal  any  "  l^ginees  "  the  taller  species  may  present.  In 
forming  a  mixed  border  of  old-fashioned  and  herbaiceous  plants, 
delphiniums  should  have  a  prominent  place.  The  double  varieties  are 
certainly  useful  in  securing  permanence  of  effect;  but  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  single  flowers  as  well,  if  the  spikes  of  bloom  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  decay.  This  induces  the  throwing  out  of 
lateral  shoots,  and,  as  the  habit  of  the  delphinium  is  invariably  bushy, 
a  succession  of  flower  is  pretty  certain.  Any  good  garden  soil  suits 
delphiniums ;  but  it  should  be  tolerably  moist,  because  the  plants  do 
not  succeed  well  in  a  dry,  sandy  soil  A  certain  degree  of  richness  of 
Soil  is  indispensable.  A  plantation  of  the  various  kinds  so  arranged 
that  dwarfer  plants  could  be  introduced  among  them,  to  hide  any 
nakedness  of  stem  otherwise  apparent,  would  have  a  fine  effect,  if 
arranged  according  to  height  of  growth  and  contrast  of  colour. 
Attempts  made  to  cultivate  delphiniumB  in  pots  have  not  proved  very 
successful  Somehow  they  appear  best  adapted  for  out- door  growth. 
Anyone  possessing  a  little  enterprise  may  pleasantly  at  least,  and  per- 
haps profitably,  turn  his  attention  to  the  production  of  seedlings  of  an 
improved  type.  As  far  as  possible  let  him  fertilise  his  flowers,  and 
select  for  seed  purposes  such  as  display  unwonted  fineness,  or  betray  a 
tendency  to  break  away  from  the  normal  character.  The  seed  can  be 
sown  in  pans  as  soon  as  ripened,  or  in  the  following  spring  and  placed 
in  a  cold  frame.  The  following  collection  contains  some  of  the  best 
kinds — Double  varieties:  Alopecuroides,  Beatsoni,  Hybridnm, Madame 
Lelandais,  Paul  et  Virginie,  Banuncnlasflora,  and  victor  Lemoine, 
double  while,  and  therefore  indispensable  in  the  smallest  eoUectioo. 
Single  flowering  kinds :  Belle  Alliance,  Bioolor  grandiflomm,  For- 
mosuro,  Gloire  de  St  Maude,  Madame  Chat^  Madame  Henri  Jacotot, 
Hagniflceuce,  and  Pompon  Brillant  Any  nurseryman  can  supply  the 
varieties  given  in  this  ust 
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Tie  tnie  ynthout  a  Dragoman.  By  Fhbdebick  Kdbn.  London  : 
King  and  Co. 
Hs  Eden  tells  us  in  this  volume  how  he  went  up  the  Nile,  saw  every- 
tkiig  worth  seeing,  and  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly  without  the 
Mristasceof  the  professional  "dragoman,"  or  tourist's  guide:  and  in 
^ving  his  experience  of  that  which  can  be  done,  with  the  manner  of 
Mag  it,  he  has  made  the  way  easier  and  cheaper  for  future  travellers. 
He  gives  details  of  the  expenses  of  the  trip  at  every  step,  and  hints  for 
dealing  with  boatmen,  servants,  &c.  The  book  is  ver^  readable  as 
veil  as  useful,  and  do  one  intending  to  go  up  the  Nile  should  be 
vitbout  it  

OsiM  TnutUing :  Log  of  a  Crmat  on  the  Baltic,  and  Practical  Bintt  on 
Bmt&igmd  Fitting  Canoet.  By  W.  Badkn-Powblu  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Otaoiitm  can  safely  be  recommended  to  get  Mr.  Powell's  book, 
whsreui,  in  addition  to  those  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title,  the  author 
fin*  practical  instruction  in  the  management  of  a  canoe  under  various 
oicnmitanoes,  and  a  comparison  of  the  merits  and  capabilities  of  saoh 
Und. 


Travels  of  a  Pionrer  of  Commerce  in  Pigtail  and  Petticoat*;  or.  Overland 
Joumeg  from  Chim  Uneardt  India,  By  T.  T.  Coofeb.  London : 
Murray. 
As  much  amusement  as  sound  information  is  presented  in  this  volume 
by  Mr  Uooper.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  and  difBculties  be 
encountered  in  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  from  Hankow  across 
'Ihibet  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  route  for  the  introduction 
into  China  of  Indian  products.  His  observations  upon  the  customs, 
habits,  and  prejudices  of  the  Chinese,  their  military  and  material 
resources,  and  political  life,  make  a  very  interesting  volume. 


Rmiia  in  1870.  By  Herbibt  Bakrt.  London :  Wytnan  and  Sons. 
This  book  must  recommend  itself  to  English  readers  as  an  entertaining 
and  carefully  written  account  of  four  years'  residence  in  Russia,  and  m 
journeys  made  through  the  principal  districts  of  the  empire.  The 
authors  business  aud  social  relations  with  its  people  have  fitted  him  to 
be  a  trustworthy  judge  of  the  questions  which  most  interest  as.  The 
book  also  deals  with  erroneous  views  and  statements  of  other  authors ; 
and  its  descriptive  portions  give  a  vivid  impressiou  of  Russia  as  it  is 
to-day. 
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Try  Lapiand:  A  Freth  Field /br  Summer  Toyrittt.  By  A.  H.  Hotch- 
INSOH,  CapUin,  Bo;al  Artillery.  Seooad  Edition.  LoDdon:  Chap- 
man and  Hall. 
This  Is  a  pleaaantly  written  acooant  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
anlhor  and  his  wife  epeut  two  months  in  Lapland  at  a  cost  of  £100, 
givioK  all  neoessary  directions  to  thoee  who  may  try  the  same  route, 
with  hints  to  sportsmen  and  artists.  Arriving  in  September,  sportsmen 
will  And  amusement  enough  ou  this  groona;  and  they  will  find  the 
book  a  usef  nl  companion. 


Natmvl  Biitory  of  He  Azont  or  Wettem  hlmdt.     By  F.  Du  Cahb 

GODMAa,  F.L.8.,  F.Z.B.  London  :  Van  Voorst. 
Tbk  author  of  the  above  deserves  praise  for  having  furnished  the  best 
comprehensive  work  upon  this  subiect  yet  pnblished.  It  includes  the 
Natural  History  of  Mammalia,  Birds,  and  Insects,  and  the  Flora  of  the 
islands.  Former  authors  have  been  carefully  consulted,  and  excellent 
tables  of  the  known  genera  and  species  constructed.  The  work  may 
be  recommended  to  scientific  naturalists  as  a  sound  book  of  reference, 
and  to  the  amateur  and  tonrist  as  a  pleasant  guide  to  the  pursuits  of 
Eoology  and  botany. 


Fau  and  (Ae  Pyrentet.  By  Count  Hehrt  Bussku.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co. 
This  excellent  guide-book  to  the  society,  people,  and  scenery,  of  a 
favourite  tourist's  ground  will  be  welcome  to  all.  All  the  information 
the  traveller  can  want  ss  to  distances,  places  of  aooommodatioo,  what 
to  see  and  how  to  see  it,  is  accurately  given,  and  a  good  map  acoom- 
panies  the  book.     

The  Spot  Stroke.   By  J.  Bbmrett.    Edited  by  ■•Catshdhr."    London  : 

Delanie  and  Co. 
Thc  ex-chaiupion  gives  the  learner  here  sixteen  diagrams,  with  every 
kind  of  instruction  necessary  to  make  him  master  of  this  important 
stroke.  

Guide  Book  to  the  Canadian  Dominion :  Conlainiag  JuO  Informatiom  fur 
the  Emigrant,  TouritL,  Sportsman,  and  Small  CapitalM.  By  H.  J. 
Philput,  M.D.  (Canada).  London:  Stanford. 
Thk  first  and  last  classes  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the 
above  book  receive  most  attention,  nud  in  all  essential  particnlars  it  is 
what  it  professes  to  be.  An  excellent  map  of  the  Dominion  aooom- 
panies  the  letter-press. 


OBITUARY. 


»«  «  s  « 


CAFTAnr  FOSSTTH. 

Wb  mnoh  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Capt.  James  Forsyth,  of 
the  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  which  took  place  somewhat  suddenly,  in 
London,  on  the  Ist  of  May.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  "The  Sporting  Rifle  and  its 
Projectiles,"  and  inventor  of  the  "Black  Buck"  shell  (which  he 
did  not  patent,  as  some  persons  seem  to  imagine,  but  made  publio 
for  the  free  use  of  his  brother  sportsmen) ;  and  be  was  the  writer 
of  many  communications  to  the  Field.  He  was  a  most  persevering 
investigator  into  the  merits  of  new  weapons  and  ammunition,  and 
was  possessed  of  great  experience,  not  alone  theoretically,  and 
experimentally  in  target  practice,  but  in  shooting  the  wild  animals 
of  India,  for  which  his  position  as  Inspector  of  Forests  afforded 
nnusual  facilities.  Capt  Forsyth  returned  to  England  on  furlough 
several  months  since,  bringing  with  him  a  large  collection  of  trophies 
of  the  chase ;  and  since  his  return  he  had  been  engaged  in  seeing 
through  the  press  a  work  on  shooting  in  India,  which  we  believe  has 
been  quite  completed  by  him,  and  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Messrs  Chaimian  and  HaL 


KS  CSEGOE  OOLMOSE. 
Mb  CbbOOB  Colhobe  for  the  last  thirteen  seasons  has  had  the 
Cotswold,  a  slice  of  Lord  Fitzbardinge's  old  country.  Mr  Colmore 
got  together  a  good  pack  of  hounds,  which  he  maintained  chiefly  at 
his  own  cost.  He  was  deservedly  popular  alike  with  his  field  and 
the  Oheltenham  people.  His  death  took  plaod  at  Reading  on  the 
10th  of  May  last 

KS  CBi&ISTOPHEB  IDLE. 
Wb  regret  to  annoimce  the  death,  on  the  28th  of  May  last,  of  the 
above  well-known  writer  on  sporting  subjects,  formerly  in  the 
columns  of  the  Field,  and  of  late  years  in  those  of  several  of  oar 
contemporaries.  He  was  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  "  Hints  on 
Shooting  and  Fishing,"  which  long  maintained  its  position  as  a  guide 
to  tyros  in  these  sports,  and  he  has  also  taken  a  high  position  in 
London  as  a  whist  and  £cart<  plaj-er,  on  which  games  he  wrote  at 
various  times  in  contemporary  journals.  In  his  early  years  he  resided 
a  long  while  in,  France,  and  afterwards  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  a 
keen  shot  and  salmon-flsher ;  but  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has 
been  a  constant  attendant  in  the  card-room  of  the  Reform  Club, 
where  his  authority  was  frequently  referred  to  for  the  settlement  of 
disputed  points  in  play. 

KE  TSXTSTELU  IHQEAK. 
Mb  Mbtkill  Jnobax,  M.P.,  died  at  the  latter  end  of  May  last.    He 
succeeded  hiS'Mftier  some  three  years  since  as  master  of  the  hounds 
which  have  so  long  been  in  this  family. 

COLOHEL  HALT. 
A  TALCBD  correspondent  of  the  Field,  Colonel  T.  Haly,  died  on  the 
9th  of  June.     Col.  Haly  entered  the  jiadras  army  at  an  early  age  in 
1826,  and  saw  mnoh  serrice  with  his  regiment  (the  list  M.N. I.). 


He  was  twice  woimded  in  the  Kimedy  campaign  (1834-36),  served 

in  the  expedition  to  China  in  1842,  and  was  selected  whilst  a  lien- 
tenant  for  the  appointment  of  police  magistrate  at  Hong  Kong.  As 
a  captain  of  the  4l8t,  he  raised,  organised,  and  commanded  the 
Goloonda  Sebundee  Rifle  Corps,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
raise  and  command  the  Moplah  Police  Corps  in  Malabar. 

After  attaining  the  command  of  the  41st  CoL  Haly  was  appointed 
to  Her  Majesty's  108th  Regiment  of  Foot,  which  corps  he  commanded 
from  its  formation  until  1864,  when  he  retired  on  full  pay. 

As  an  officer,  the  late  Cul.  Haly  was  especially  distinguished  for  ' 
his  nnflagging  energy  and  zeal.    He  had  a  thorough  practical  know- 
ledge of  bis  profession  in  every  department  and  zealously  devoted  him- 
self to  the  improvements  of  the  various  forces  under  his  command. 

In  his  earlier  life  he  was  a  keen,  active,  and  enthusiastic  sportsman. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  have  been  enabled  to  follow  sport  in  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  and  North  America,  as  well  as  in  India,  China,  Mala- 
bar and  Burmah.  This  large  range  of  practical  experience  enabled 
him  to  speak  of  sport  with  more  than  common  authority.  There 
was  scarcely  any  description  of  wild  animal  which  he  had  not  fal- 
lowed in  the  field,  and  he  had  also  fished  very  varied  waters,  and 
took  so  mnoh  interest  in  their  products,  that  he  devoted  a  very  oon- 
siderable  portion  of  the  latter  days  of  his  life  to  pressing  on  the 
Qovemment  practical  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries 
of  India. 

OEOBOX  STKViaB. 

Obobob  Stbtins  was  bom  at  Cheltenham  on  the  12th  of  June,  18SS. 

As  a  cross-country  jockey,   his  achievements  are   altogether  ns- 

equalled,  as  he  won  the  Steeplechase  Derby,  or  Liverpool  Grand 

National,  no  less  than  five  times,  whereas  Tom  Oliver  scored  but 

three  winning  mouifts  here,  and  Oreen  and  Mr  Thomas  two  each. 

Like  Olivet,  Stevens  had  some  years  since  won  the  Ohase  twice  in 

sueeession,  but  no  man  except  himself  ever  won  it  twice  on  the 

same  horse.      The  first  great  event  in  wltith  he  figured  was  for  the 

Qrand  Annual  at  Wolverhampton  in  1851,  and  this  he  won  upon 

Hardwick,  finishing  second  in  the  same  year  on  Bourton  for  the 

Orand  Annual  at  Lieamington.    George  Stevens's  general  bnsinea 

was  scarcely  so  great  as  might  have  bean  imagined.     Taking  bim 

over  a  country  and  a  course,  the  following  table  shows  his  winning 

mounts  since  he  first  became  "famous"  in  steeplechase  kalends: 

In  18U  he  won  8  times  la  18*4  be  won  4«linss 

ise*      „     7    „  I86i      „       s    . 

18*0       „«     „  1866       „        1     „ 

1861        „       8     „  1887        .       10     , 

186>       „      t     „  1888       „»     „ 

1863.       8„  186»,7,. 

1870       „        4     , 

He  also  won  some  chases  in  France  on  Frank  Pioard.  Harry,  and 
Young  Magnet  vit^h  which  he  is  not  credited  in  tiiis  list  He  won 
another  chase  daring  the  spring  on  his  mare  Miss  Dodson,  and  this 
we  fancy  was  his  last  winning  ride.  His  horse,  having  taken  fri^t 
and  ran  away  with  him,  fell,  and  George  Stevens  nas  killed  by  tbs 
lainentable  aooideut 
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irOVEMBEB,      187  1. 


THE  GtAMS  Aim  TRESPASS  LAWS  OF  FOBEIGN 

couirrsiES. 

Thb  second  report  of  the  representettves  of  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  above  subject  has  been  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  we  proceed  to  give  the  most 
important  particulars  of  the  report  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  first  were  given  at  page  132  of  Vol.  II.  of  the 
Field  Quarterly  Magazine  and  Review. 

In  the  state  of  Baden  the  law  of  1850  laid  down  the 
principle  that  the  right  to  own  land  carried  with  it  the 
right  to  preserve  and  kill  game  upon  it ;  but  this  right  be- 
came vested  in  the  communal  body,  who  let  the  shooting  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  divided  the  rent  among  pro- 
prietors. The  communal  trust,  however,  did  not  extend  to 
compact  properties  of  200  acres,  and  to  securely  fenced 
preserves.  In  these  the  owner's  right  remained  intact.  An 
owner  may  let  his  shooting  to  one  whose  estate  surrounds 
his.  A  close  time  is  appointed  from  the  2nd  of  February  to 
the  23rd  of  August  for  all  game  except  boars,  (leer, 
capercailzie,  black-cock,  rabbits,  and  birds  of  passage.  A 
fine  is  inflicted  for  selling  game  out  of  season,  and  taking 
eggs  and  young  birds.  Poaching  is  regarded  as  an  in- 
fringement of  a  private  right,  and  punishable  in  a  degree 
affected  by  the  following  considerations :  The  intention  of 
the  poacher,  whether  armed  or  not ;  the  risk  inculred  by 
keepers  from  the  act,  and  evidence  of  a  determination  to 
break  the  peace.  Poaching  in  gangs,  disguised,  by  night, 
the  use  of  threats,  and  actual  resistance  are  evidence  of 
dangerouB  intentions.  The  penalty  here  may  be  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  for  three  years.  The  offence  of 
poaching  is  deemed  to  have  been  committed  the  moment 
trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  has  been  made.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  game  should  have  been  even  shot  at.  Snaring 
game  is  punishable  by  fine.  Poaching  being  likely  to  be- 
come a  ti^e  to  the  injury  of  a  man's  family  and  to  society, 
by  depriving  it  of  an  honest  workman,  every  effort  is  made 
by  the  police  to  bring  offenders  to  justice,  and  cases  are 
dealt  with  summarily  unless  of  a  very  grave  character. 
Poaching  in  inclosed  places  or  preserves  is  dealt  with  by 
the  criminal  law,  and  is  deemed  a  theft,  punishable  by  from 
one  to  eight  years'  imprisonment.  Glune  in  such  places 
is  evidently  regarded  as  property  in  the  same  lignt  as 
domesticate  animals ;  while  on  open  lands  it  is  only  so  iar 
80  that  the  lessee  alone  has  the  right  to  shoot  it,  and  that 
all  game  killed  or  found  dead  becomes  his  property.  The 
State  looks  at  the  question  of  poaching  in  general  from  that 
point  of  view  which  concerns  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  and 
pnnighes  according  to  the  degree  of  evidence  of  intention  to 
ureak  it,  and  the  nsk  to  whi^  keepers  may  be  exposed,  the 
particular  circnmstancee  of  each  case  being  considered. 
Provision  is  made  to  restrict  the  preservation  of  game, 
Pabi  IV.— Vol.  II. 


and  reduce  it  where  damage  to  the  crops  of  others  has  been 
proved ;  and  shooting  leases  usually  contain  a  stipulation 
for  compensation-  in  case  of  injury.  Finally,  there  is  no 
feeling  of  antagonism  ou  the  damage  question  between 
farmers  and  those  who  preserve,  nor  between  the  popu- 
lation generally  and  those  whose  position  enables  them  to 
enjoy  sport. 

The  law  of  Wurtemberg  distinctly  recognises  both  the  prin- 
ciple of  property  in  game  and  the  right  of  every  owner  to 
shoot  it  ou  his  own  land ;  but,  many  of  the  holdings 
being  umall,  a  minimum  of  about  fifty  acres,  or  a  plot,  if 
smaller,  securely  fenced  in,  is  fixed,  below  which  the  right 
passes  to  the  parish,  which  masses  the  smaller  properties  and 
lets  the  shooting  at  auction  on  a  lease  of  not  less  than  three 
years,  and  divides  the  rent  among  the  proprietors.  Sublet- 
ting is  permissible,  and  a  license  is  required.  Police  regula- 
tions govern  the  destruction  of  vermin  about  houses  and 
their  inolosures  where  no  license  for  this  purpose  is  needed. 
Persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  poaching,  vagabondage, 
drunkenness,  and  other  offences,  are  forbidden  to  carry  fire- 
arms  for  a  period  of  six  years  ^a  wholesome  check  upon  a 
class  from  which  the  stealers  of  game  are  chiefly  derived. 
For  lyin^  in  wait  for  game  on  another  person's  land  the 
penalty  is  imprisonment  for  from  fourteen  days  to  three 
months.  The  report  does  not  inform  us  on  the  question  of 
resistance  by  poachers,  and  the  right  of  keepers,  &c.,  to  use 
fire-arms  against  them,  but  refers  us  to  the  Penal  Code ;  an 
omission  which  should  have  been  supplied,  as  English 
country  gentlemen,  to  whom  these  reports  will  presumably 
be  nsefnl  for  elucidating  the  game  question  at  home,  cannot 
have  access  to  the  Peual  Code.  The  fence  months  are 
given  at  length  in  the  report. 

In  Austria-Hungary,  game  is  a  legal  accessory  of  the 
land.  Poaching  is  consicfered  by  the  Penal  Code  a  theft-,  and 
heavily  punished.  On  holdings  of  less  than  200  acres,  the 
shooting  reverts  to  the  commune,  if  leased,  and  the  proceeds 
are  divided  among  the  proprietors.  Trespass  consists  in 
breaking  into  inclosed  property  and  attempting  to  take 
grame,  and  is  punished  by  imprisonment,  acoordmg  to  the 
circumstances,  for  from  one  to  five  years. 

The  Bavarian  law  of  1850  admits  the  principle  that  the 
game  goes  with  the  proprietorship  of  the  land.  A  limit  of 
area  is  set,  below  wnich  the  shooting  ia  vested  in  the  com- 
mune (unless  the  land  be  fenced),  and  let  for  the  benefit  of 
proprietors,  and  the  practical  effect  of  the  preponderance  of 
small  holdings  is  that  the  shooting  as  a  rule  is  held  by 
others  than  the  proprietors  of  the  land.  Came  is  not 
plentiful,  and  preservation  unknown  as  in  England.  Being 
on  the  land  armed  with  a  gun  is  considered  presumption  of 
intent  to  poach,  unlessitbeotherwise  proved.  Snares  and  traps 
are  forbidden.    The  penalty  is  proportioned  to  the  gravity 
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of  the  offence,  and  where  the  act  is  accompanied  by  threats 
or  violence,  or  in  a  gang,  or  in  disguise,  the  offender  is 
punished  under  the  criminal  code.  No  difference  is  made 
whether  the  act  is  committed  by  night  or  day.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  preventing  aji  injurious  increase  of 
game  but  not  of  featJiered  game,  and  compensation  is 
awarded  by  local  tribunals.  The  close  times  apply  only  to 
game  in  the  open  country,  not  in  fenced  preserves ;  but 
game  is  hot  allowed  to  be  sold  out  of  its  season.  Partridges 
may  not  be  shot  while  snow  is  on  the  ground.  Gun  cotton 
may  not  be  used  for  sporting  purposes — a  regulation  of 
which  no  explanation  is  given.  Man-traps  and  spring-guns 
may  be  laid  down  in  inclosures  if  notice  of  the  lact  is 
posted  up.  The  game  question  in  Bavaria  does  not  give 
rise  to  ill-feeling  or  litigation,  because  there  are  practiwUly 
no  landlord  and  tenant  relationships,  and  each  small  pro- 
prietor has  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  the  game  that 
may  exist  on  his  land.  The  mere  being  upon  the  land  of 
another  without  permission,  provided  game  is  not  being 
pursued  or  damage  done,  does  not  constitute  an  act  of 
trespass;  but  wiuul  damage  done,  or  the  entering  upon 
inclosed  lands,  is  punished  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

In  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Code  Napoleon  is  still  in  force. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  the  subdivision  of  property 
is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  and  even  these  small  properties 
ore  so  isolated,  that  the  shooting  has  been  created  a  corporate 
proprietary  right  of  the  township,  to  be  exercised  for  the 
Deneflt  of  the  community — the  snooting  being  let,  once  in 
six  years,  to  the  highest  hidder.  There  is  nothing  of  parti- 
cular importance  in  the  regulations  affecting  game  in  the 
'  Duchy,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  similar  to  those  of 
Prussia. 

In  Italy  there  is  no  uniform  legislation  on  ihe  subject  of 
game.  The  general  rule  laid  down  by  Article  711  of  the 
Civil  Code  declares  that  occupancy  gives  a  title  to  property 
in  game  or  fish  found  on  it,  and  to  game  or  fish  passing  on 
to  it  from  the  land  of  another.  In  the  several  States  the 
following  regulatiouB  obtain : 

Piedmont. — Shooting  or  hunting  on  the  land  of  another 
without  leave  -is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  A 
licence  to  shoot  or  hunt  is  required.  Being  off  the. high 
road  or  beaten  path,  carrying  a  gun  and  small  shot,  is 
considered  evidence  of  pursuit  of  game ;  and  the  written 
declaration  of  a  gamekeeper  is  evidence  of  a  breach  of  the 
law.  The  offender  is  also  liable  for  damage  done.  Informa- 
tion may  be  laid  by  anyone,  half  the  fine  going  to  him. 
Owners  of  inclosed  land  have  absolute  power  over  the  game 
on  such  land  in  its  season.  The  same  law  prevails  with  un- 
important modifications  in  Lombardy,  the  Marches,  and 
Umbria. 

Tuscany. — Shooting  and  hunting  generally  are  permitted 
to  persons  holding  a  licence,  though  not  without  leave  of 
the  owner  on  land  fenced  in  any  way  or  surrounded  by 
cultivated  land.  Wood  pigeons  may  be  shot  only  under 
special  permission.  The  nests  of  all  birds  are  protected  by 
fine,  with  the  exception  of  predatory  birds — and  swallows 
and  gparrows!  Narcotics  are  not  to  be  used,  and  small 
birds  only  taken  by  snares  and  traps.  Hunting  and  fowling 
of  all  kinds  are  prohibited  when  the  earth  is  covered  wim 
snow.  Tlie  gun  may  neither  be  used  nor  carried  between 
an  hour  after  sunset  and  before  sunrise  (all  penalties  are 
doubled  for  offences  committed  at  night),  nor  in  the  close 
time.  The  idea  of  property  in  game  appears  to  obtain  only 
80  far  as  it  cannot  be  pursued  without  leave  in  inclosures. 
The  report  of-  a  police  ofiRcer,  or  certain  other  officials,  is 
evidence  of  an  offence  against  the  law;  but  the  offender, 
unless  a  foreigner  or  habitual  vagrant,  cannot  bo  arrested  in 
the  act. 

Ne.apoliian  Provinces. — ^A  licence  to  shoot  is  required 
and  granted  only  to  persons  of  known  respectability,  and 
gives  permission  to  shoot  over  the  open  country  but  not  in 
inclosures  of  any  kind.  Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  and 
woodcocks  may  never  be  snared,  nor  may  the  nests  of  game 


birds  be  taken.  The  close  time  is  from  April  Ist  to  August 
;JOth,  but  modified  by  local  authorities.  The  penalty  for 
any  offence  committed  at  night  is  doubled. 

Sicily. — A  licence  entitles  the  holder  to  shoot  game 
wherever  he  may  find  it,  and  at  all  seasons,  except  in  in- 
closures devoted  to  the  preservation  of  game.  The  remedy 
against  trespass  extends  only  to  the  actual  damage  done, 
and  the  offender  is  condemned  in  costs  and  a  small  fine. 

Vetu'iiaii  Priwiiices. — Hunting  and  shooting  are  forbidden 
before  July  1st,  also  on  inclosed  lands,  or  lands  unincloBe<l 
where  damage  may  be  done  to  crops.  A  licence  is  uecessnrj', 
which  must  be  produced  on  demand.  The  netter  is  protected 
against  the  gimner  by  a  considerable  fine ;  the  latter  may 
not  approach  within  150  paces  of  the  former's  "fixed 
engines."  Two-third-s  of  the  fines  go  to  the  informer.  The 
snaring  of  animals  is  forbidden.  Trespass  is  considered  in 
relation  to  the  damage  done,  whether  m  pursuit  of  game  or 
otherwise;  fines  are  inflicted  for  shooting  and  huntii^ 
without  licence. 

lloiiutn  Prooince. — The  close  time  is  fi^m  April  1st  to 
August  1st.  Quails  are  excepted—to  be  taken  only  on  the 
sea  shore  however:  penalties  are  attached  to  the  sale  or 
possession  of  game  in  close  time.  No  one  may  enter  in 
pursuit  of  game  in  inclosed  places,  or  uninclosed  where 
there  is  any  kind  of  crop,  without  owner's  permission.  The 
use  of  poisoned  grain  or  baits  is  forbidden.  The  shooting 
and  netting  of  wood-pigoons  is  a  regular  business,  and 
those  who  engage  in  it  are  subject  to  certain  rules.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  idea  of  property  in  game  exists,  but 
it  seems  to  be  growing. 

In  Saxony  game  is  generally  considered  to  be  public 
property,  except  where  it  is  preserved ;  and  becomes  pubUc 
jiroperty  again  when  found  outside  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
serves. Every  owner  of  five  .acres  of  woodland,  and  thirty 
acres  of  field,  can  exercise  the  right  on  his  own  land.  Small 
proprietors  must  form  conjoint  snooting  grounds,  which  can 
be  let  to  one  of  their  number  or  to  a  stranger.  The  general 
close  time  is  from  February  Ist  to  August  Ist,  special  times 
being  appointed  for  deer  and  wildfowl.  The  law  is  miun- 
tained  by  fine- and  imprisonment. 

ITie  Game  Law  of  Belgium,  decreeing  the  right  to  game 
to  be  co-existent  with  ownership  of  land,  was  passed  in  17!H), 
and  supplemented  in  1U46.  Game  is  plentiful,  and  poach- 
ing an  offence  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  manufacturing  towns,  wherefore  it  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  the  report  does  not  furnish  some 
leading  particulars  of  ihd  workiwj  of  the  law  instead  of  the 
mere  text  of  its  leading  provisions.  Game,  when  wounded, 
may  belbllowed  and  taken  on  the  land  of  another,  provided 
the  gun  be  left  behind ;  and  no  action  will  lie  except  for 
actual  damage  done.  A  fine  of  100  francs  may  be  inflicted 
for  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game  in  inclosurea,  and  the 
same  fcr  taking  game  in  close  time.  Damage  done  by  ground 
game  to  crops  is  assessed  at  double  the  value  estimated ;  all 
fines  for  ofl'ences  committed  between  sunset  and  sunrise  are 
doubled.  The  Miuister  of  the  Interior  directs  in  what 
manner  game  shall  be  destroyed  where  injury  is  done  to 
crops  by  it.  A  double  fine  is  inflicted  on  him  who  is  found, 
at  a  distance  from  public  ways,  with  any  materials  or  nets 
for  taking  game.  Singing  birds  are  protected  at  all  seasons 
by  a  oonsiderablo  fine. 

Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  reports,  and  it  will  be  seen 
at  a  glance  how  little,  in  most  cases,  the  compilers  understood 
the  issues  raised  in  the  game  question,  by  the  meagreuess 
of  the  information  suppli^  on  points  where  we  most  deisire 
to  be  enlightened.  It  is,  at  titues,  a  task  to  eliminate  the 
meaning  of  the  law  from  the  prolix  language  of  the  doca- 
ment.  Many  of  the  reports  are  comparatively  useless, 
because  they  throw  no  light  upon  the  practical  working  of 
the  law,  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  their  attitude  towards 
the  class  possessing  a  right  of  which  the  former  are  deprived 
by  their  circumstances  ;  bnt  where  we  get  a  glimpse,  now 
and  then,  of  the  feeling  existing,  it  appears  to  have  no  like- 
ness to  the  mere  senseless  antagonism  on  which  the  abo- 
litionists in  England  have  based  their  party  cry. 
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In  the  tnajority  of  Continental  stiites  there  are  two  clearly 
defined  principles ;  first,  that  game  is  either  directly  or 
indirectly  presumed  to  be  a  property  belonging  to  the  owner 
of  the  lajio,  as  substantially  as  the  timber  growing  upon  it ; 
and  legislation  has  the  express  object  of  preserving  it  from 
extermination.  Second,  that  the  state  recognises  the  neces- 
sity of  controlling  preservation  within  limits  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  agriculture.  By  the  first  private  rights  are 
defended  against  the  public,  and  by  the  second  public  in- 
terests are  protected  from  violation.  All  English  proprietors 
will  understand  the  force  of  the  one,  and  will  generally,  we 
may  assnme,  prefer  to  manage  compensation  by  agreement 
rather  than  call  in  legislation  to  help  them  in  the  other. 
The  exterminators  may  blow  the  penny  trumpet  of  "  equal 
rights  to  the  wild  creatures  of  nature "  to  their  hearts' 
content ;  for  in  all  sober  sense  it  is  a  t»a« — ef  prtpferea  nihil. 


AMEBICAK  ISTHMUS  CAKAL. 

Br    CHARLES    LEMPRIERE,   D.C.L.    Oxon. 

A  PASSAGE  from  the  Atiivntic  to*  the  Pacific  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Panama  Uailroad.  Another  transit  route 
across  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  by  the  river  San  Jnan  from 
Greytown  Iff  as  successfully  carried  on  for  years  and  aban- 
doned. This  route  was  surveyed  for  a  ship  canal,  and  plans 
and  estimates  made  for  the  transit  company,  who  secured 
the  concession  for  it  but  have  never  carried  it  out.  Our  , 
BsUant  and  scientific  countryman.  Captain  Bedford  Pirn, 
B.N.,  spent  years  in  exploring  the  isthmus,  and  an  English 
company  was  formed  to  construct  a  Nicaraguan  Railway, 
which  has  not  attained  existence.  The  success  of  the  Suez 
Canal  impelled  the  United  States  Gk>vemment  to  send  ex- 
perienced officers  to  survey -the  American  isthmus,  and 
ascertain  the  fittest  place  to  construct  a  ship  canal.  Their 
reports  prove  that  in  the  mountain  wall  which  divides  the 
two  oceans,  there  exists  no  gap  lower  than  from  700  to  800 
feet,  except  at  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  These  expeditions 
were  formed  of  men  of  great  scientific  attainments,  and  are 
of  coarse  perfectly  reliable. 

It  therefore  remains  to  explore  the  Nicaraguan  route ;  and 
as  the  decision  affects  the  whole  mercantile,  as  well  as  poli- 
tical, world,  the  intervention  of  the  Maritime  Powers  in  the 
investigation  seems  to  be  demanded  not  only  by  the  courtesy 
but  also  by  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  days  of  Kaleigh  and  Morgan  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  has  been  the  object  of  interest  to  the  forward  spirits 
of  science  and  daring,  as  well  as  of  commerce.  It  has  lately 
occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  American  public,  and 
in  the  truly  American  way.  "  Rings,"  as  such  schemes  are 
designated  amongst  our  Tran.satlantic  friends,  are  got  up  in 
Washington  and  New  York,  to  press  upon  the  Government 
their  plans  to  open  the  public  purse  to  their  manipulations. 
But  the  United  States  Government,  though  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  claimants  to  particular  localities  for  a  ship 
canal,  frt>m  political  or  other  influences,  is  far  above  sus- 
picion as  to  the  selection  of  the  spot  for  a  world's  enterprise, 
to  be  selected  by  it<  own  officers.  This  is  still  under  inves- 
tigation. Both  ends  of  the  isthmus  ^ve  been  carefully  ex- 
plored. In  the  meanwhile 'the  rest  of  the  world  looks  on 
with  impatience,  as  the  selection  preliminary  to  the  work^ 
the  absolute  necessity  of  which  has  been  recognised  for  so 
many  years,  and  its  remunerative  character  demonstrated  to 
positive  certainty — has  become  a  consideration  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  commercial  community  of  all  nations. 

There  are  three  known  practicable  routes  between  the  two 
great  oceans :  the  Panama,  the  Nicaraguan,  and  the  Tehuante- 
pec,  of  which  the  first  has  been  and  still  is  iu  operation.  The 
second  for  many  years'  was  eminently  successful,  both  in 
commercial  advantage  and  remunerative  return,  and  failed. 
The  third  is  now  pushed  as  a  new  scheme  under  very  favour- 
able auspices.  The  problem  of  success  in  these  various  routes 
is  founded  on  data  which  admit  of  the  strictest  verification. 
In  estimating  the  expense  (and  expense  is  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  promotion  of  pabUc  works  in  this  age)  we  must  recollect 


that  the  most  appalling  difficulties,  both  to  the  engineer  and 
the  sanitarian,  have  been  already  overcome  triumphantly  by 
the  Panama  Railway. 

This  question  of  transit  has  occupied  the  attention  of  men 
of  science  and  genius  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  world's 
history.  In  every  nation  devoted  to  commerce  the  pioneers 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  developing  the  routes,  with  a 
thorough  devotion  to  their  task,  or  rather  labonr  of  love ; 
but  it  has  been  reserved  to  our  own  times  to  see  the  barriers 
really  broken  down  which  divide  the  east  from  the  west  in 
both  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  anything  more  widely  differing  in  physical  condi- 
tion than  the  nature  of  the  link  joining  Asia  and  Africa, 
from  that  which  connects  the  north  and  south  continents  of 
America.  In  the  former,  we  have  a  broad  flat  expanse  of 
parched  and  arid  country,  rather  more  than  70  miles  across, 
and  a  complete  desert.  In  the  latter,  a  mountainous  surface 
and  a  very  irregular  coast  line,  extending  over  manj  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  teeming  with  every  variety  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  only  half  the  width 
of  the  Old  World's  isthnms.  There  is  another  very  striking 
and  noteworthy  dissimilarity  :  the  one  possesses  the  earliest 
records  of  the  human  race  in  i-eadable  hieroglyphics,  and  ■ 
crowded  with  historical  reminiscences  and  associations  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  all  mankind:  the  other  is  a  com- 
paratively modem  addition  to  the  history  of  the  world,  with 
its  stores  of  aboriginal  history  and  character  still  a  puzzle 
and  an  enigma  to  science. 

The  great  isthmus  which  unites  in  one  vast  continent 
North  and  South  America,  is  about  1350  miles  from  end  to 
end.  Its  direction  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  its 
area  is,  more  or  less,  300,000  square  miles — about  the  size  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  put  together.  Intersecting  this 
large  expanse  there  are  several  necks  of  land,  which  narrow 
the  distance  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  at  first  sight  seem 
well  adapted  for  the  transit ;  but,  nevertheless,  all  the  plans 
for  crossing,  whether  by  rail  or  water,  have  been  abandoned, 
save  at  the  three  points  above  enumerated. 

At  the  one  a  railway  has  been  constructed,  in  spite  of 
every  conceivable  difficulty,  and  at  the  second  a  transit 
was  effected  and  carried  on  by  steamers  of  light  draught, 
through  the  river  San  Juan,  and  on  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  which,  after  having  been  a  favourite  for  years, 
was  fii^lly  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  silting  up  of  the 
river  and  port,  as  well  as  other  not  so  apparent  difficulties. 
The  third,  that  of  Tehuantepec,  is  approaching  its  develop- 
ment, by  the  explanation  given  to  the  public  by  the  able 
engineers  who  have  lately  surveyed  it. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  lies  between  the  4th  and  10th 
parallels  of  N.  latitude,  and  the  73rd  and  83rd  meridians  of 
W.  longitude.  It  belongs  politically  to  the  repubhc  of 
Granada,  now  called  the  TJmted  States  of  Columbia.  Its 
least  breadth  from  sea  to  sea  is  27  miles,  and  its  configura- 
tion is  like  that  of  a  bow  ;  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  sea 
forming  the  convex  side,  and  that  of  the  Pacific  the  concave. 
It  is  clothed  with  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  a 
close  and  impenetrable  forest ;  and,  during  the  wet  season, 
is  deluged  by  the  concomitant  rains.  The  less  said  about 
the  inhabitants  and  cUmate  the  better.  The  latter  cannot  be 
called  a  desirable  one  to  live  in ;  and  the  former,  with  some 
charming  exceptions,  are  made  up  largely  of  negroes,  whose 
extortionate  insolence,  depravity,  and  laziness  are  equally 
notorious  and  deplorable.  When  the  Spanish  American 
colonies  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country  about 
forty-eight  years  ago  every  one  was  anxious  to  get  a  finger 
in  the  golden  pie  at  last  open  to  the  world,  and  it  ^s  not  sur- 
prising that  all  sorts  of  plans  and  proposals  for  joining  the 
two  oceans  were  broached.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  till 
1846.  In  that  year  three  American  gentlemen — Stephens, 
Aspinwall,  and  Chauncy — turned  their  attention  to  the 
isthmus.  The  first  of  these,  well-known  for  his  writings  on 
Central  America,  devoted  himself  to  preliminaryexploration, 
and  proved  the  feasibility  of  a  railway  project.  Having  satis- 
fled  him<!elf  of  this,  he  entered  into  a  personal  contract  with 
the  government  of  New  Granada.    The  nature  of  the  country 
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was  such  as  to  appal  the  hardiest  speculator.  The  first  thir- 
teen miles  lie  from  Navy  Bay  through  a  deep  swamp  covered 
with  jungle,  and  reeking  with  deadly  malaria,  abounding 
with  wild  beasts,  venomous  reptiles,  and  noxious  insects. 
Further  on  the  line  runs  through  a  rugged  country,  over 
rapid  rivers,  and  all  sorts  of  impediments,  and  descends  very 
rapidly  down  the  Pacific  slope.  The  climate  is  sultry, 
almost  beyond  any  part  of  the  globe ;  and,  during  the  wet 
season  the  rains  descend  in  a  peitect  deluge. 

The  resources  of  the  country  proved  on  experience 
absolutely  nil;  consequently  everything,  and  especially 
labour,  had  to  be  imported,  and  from  immense  distances ; 
while,  to  crown  all,  the  ports,  or  rather  roadsteads,  at  either 
extremity  of  the  line  proved  to  be  very  undesirable  termini. 
In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  however,  the  undertaking  was 
successfully  completed  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Colonel  George  M.  Totten,  to  its  total  length  of  47  miles 
3020  feet.  It  runs  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  ChM^es 
Kiver  as  far  as  Barbacoes,  where  it  crosses  the  stream  by  a 
bridge  625  feet  in  length,  15  feet  in  breadth,  and  40  ^t 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  It  is  of  wrought  iron,  and 
exactly  half-way  between  the  Panama  and  Aspinwall.  It  is 
built  of  six-span  boiler  iron,  with  a  top  and  bottom  chord 
2  feet  in  breadth  and  1  inch  In'  thickness,  joined  by  a  web  of 
boiler  iron  9  feet  in  height  at  the  centre,  and  7  reet  at  the 
ends.  The  rails  are  laid  on  iron  girders,  3  feet  apart,  and 
the  whole  structure  is  supported  by  five  piers  or  abutments, 
26  feet  wide  and  8  feet  thick,  increasing  in  the  proportion  of 
1  inch  to  1  foot  down  to  the  foundation  piles  and  concrete. 
The  summit  is  37}  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  263  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  maximum  grade  is  1  in  90,  and  on  the 
Pacific  slope  1  in  88. 

Experience  has  proved  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining the  line  m  proper  order  at  rea.<;onable  expense, 
indee(£  more  economically  than  in  northern  countries  where 
climate  more  injuriously  affects  the  road.  The  total  expen- 
diture was  $7,607,563,  a  figure  per  mile  less  than  the  average 
cost  of  ordinary  English  railways.  Few  undertakings  have 
paid  better  profits — the  working  expenditure  having  proved 
so  moderate.  The  charges  are  the  most  exorbitant  in  the 
known  world.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  charged  25dol8.  and 
12doIs.  50c.,  the  same  price  as  men  and  children  pas- 
sengers. The  traffic  increased  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent. 
per  annum.  This  poliey,  though  apparently  short-sighted 
as  driving  away  trade,  has  proved  wise,  for  the  company 
made  "hay  while  the  sun  snone,"  before  the  completion 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  darkened  their  prospects. 
There  16  still  an  immense  local  traffic  on  both  oceans  which 
will  ensure  a  large  amount  of  prosperity  upon  the  outlay 
incurred. 

Kicaragua,  in  spite  of  its  interesting  geographical  posi- 
tion, is  still  almost  a  "  terra  incognita. '  It  is  between  the 
11th  and  15th  parallels  of  N.  latitude  arid  83rd  and  88th 
meridians  of  W.  longtitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  republic  of  Honduras,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Costa 
Bica,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  west  by  the  Pacific. 
It  contains  30,000  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Portugal, 
and  is  really  the  centre  of  the  New  World.  The  climate  is 
varied :  on  the  low-coast  land  a  tropical  heat  and  very 
moist  atmosphere  ]irevail,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  dense 
primeval  forest  which  clothes  the  soil  down  to  the  very 
water's  edg^,  but  which  in  the  interior  gives  way  to  magm- 
ficent  savannahs  and  broad  level  plains.  The  cutting  of  the 
forests  would  reduce  the  rainfell  amazinglv.  iSus,  in 
August,  1841,  the  entire  soil  of  the  Com  Islands  on  the 
coast  was.  planted  with  cotton,  and  scarce  a  tree  was  to  be 
seen.  At  that  time  the  rainy  season  did  not  last  beyond 
three  months.  Now,  all  cultivation  having  ceased  upon  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and  a  dense  vegetation  having 
taken  its  place,  it  is  rare  to  find  even  a  single  month  in  the 
year  without  rain,  and  the  annual  fall  has  increased  100  per 
cent.  In  Nicaragua  rain  commences  in  May  and  lasts  to 
November,  the  rest  of  the  year  being  almost  without  a 
shower.  The  trade  winds  tempering  the  heat  during  this 
period,  high  temperature  ranges  85  ,  low  71°,  and  the  rain- 


fell  average  97  inches.  The  healthiness  of  Nicaragua  is 
proved  by  the  advanced  ages  to  which  the  inhabitants 
attain.  Captain  Bedford  Pim,  R.N.,  who  has  thoroughly 
explored  the  whole  country,  mentions  that  in  the  town  of 
Matagalp»  he  saw  seventeen  men  above  ninety  years  old  and 
active.  The  Moravian  missionaries,  all  Europeans,  have 
never  lost  a  man  ip  seventeen  years.  But,  healthy  as  is  the 
climate,  the  population  of  Nicarajgua  does  not  average  more 
than  five  to  the  square  mile.  The  products  are  precious 
metals,  cochineal,  indigo,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  caoutchouc, 
balsam  of  all  kinds,  copal,  cotton,  cocoa,  cofiee,  tobacco, 
hide8,mahogany,  cedar,  hve  oak,  logwood,  pitch-pine,  lignum 
vitse,  silk  grass,  &c. — a  list  which  few  countries  can  pro- 
duce. In  the  time  of  the  Spanish  rule  its  cocoa  was  so 
highly  esteemed  as  to  be  reserved  for  the  Song's  sole  use. 
Its  cotton  is  not  only  luxuriant  from  excellence  of  soil  and 
climate,  but,  from  the  &ci1itie8  of  cheap  water-carriage  and 
small  hazard,  freights  necessarily  rule  low. 

The  scenery  is  most  beautiful — perhaps  unrivalled  in  the 
whole  world.  The  eastern  coast  is  low  and  fringed  with 
primeval  forest,  through  which  magnificant  rivers,  rising  in 
the  far  interior,  empty  themselves  into  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
.  their  months  intersected  by  extensive  lagoons,  which  form  a 
system  of  interior  navigation.  Inland,  towering  mountain 
ndges-  and  volcanoes,  extensive  savannahs  and  level  plains 
and  beautiful  lakes,  dotted  with  the  most  romantic  islands, 
startle  the  traveller  by  their  exquisite  beauty. 

Its  history  consists  of  a  continuous  narrative  of  attempts 
to  filibuster  the  country.  First  came  the  Spanish  con- 
queror, then  the  prince  of  buccaneers,  Morgan,  and  his 
successors;  lastly  Walker,  who  paid  the  penalty  with  his 
life  in  1860. 

As  to  poUtical  organisation,  Nicaragua,  since  1852,  has 
been  an  independent  sovereign  republic,  modelled  on  the 
United  States.  The  laws  are  liberal,  and,  considering  the 
natives,  well  administered,  and  the  state  quiet  and  orderly. 
Horse  stealing  and  larceny  constitute  the  (klendar,  and  as  a 
good  whipping  is  by  law  the*  punishment,  and  the  autho- 
rities are  very  particular  that  the  blows  should  be  well  laid 
on,  thieving  is  at  a  discount. 

Under  all  these  conditions,  Nicaragua  seems  well  fitted 
to  become  the  highwav  of  nations,  which  would  fairly  sup- 
plement the  Panama  Railway  traffic,  lessening  the  distance 
to  California,  China  Japan,  &c.,  by  sea  six  days,  and  the 
cost  50  per  cent.  The  political  circumstances  of  the  age 
point  to  the  possibility  of  a  guarantee  by  the  Maritime 
Powers  to  keep  a  line  open  to  the  traffic  of  all  nations  under 
all  circumstances,  and  uninfluenced  by  war  in  any  quarter. 
This  is  the  more  indiBp>ensable  when  we  review  the  history 
of  the  Hispano- American  colonies  since  their  emancipation 
in  all  their  dealings  with  foreigners.  Not  being  over 
honest,  but  knowing  their  weakness,  they  resort  to  the 
cunning  of  playing  off  the  British,  French,  and  American 
interests  against  each  other.  It  is  well  known  to  the 
meanest  of  their  politicians  that  diplomatic  delay  strikes 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  most  sanguine  speculators,  and 
effectually  stops  the  best  laid  plans  for  success. 

This  course  can  only  be  obviated  by  a  combined  action  on 
the  part  of  the  nation%to.  overcome  the  subterfuges  of  such 
chicanery  as  has  been,  and  will  always  be,  the  resource  of 
such  governments. 

Tehuantepec  lies  principally  in  the  state  of  Ooxaca,  which 
has  a  population  ot  600,000,  and  is  bounded  by  Chiapas, 
which  has  200,000,  and  Vera  Cruz  300,000.  In  these 
three  states  fitim  6000  to  10,000  good  and  hardy  native 
hired  labourers,  superior  in  strength  and  morality  to  the 
Chinese,  can  be  had  for  less  than  two  shillings  a  day  and 
board  themselves.  The  natural  surface  of  the  ground  on 
the  level  is  684  feet  above  the  sea.  The  town  of  Tari&, 
5  miles  north  of  this,  is  somewhat  elevated  among  grounds 
80  level  as  to  form  a  lake  in  the  rainy  seasons.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that  with  the  cut  of  a  few  feet  at  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  the  waters  to  the  south  would  flow  to  the  Pacific,  while 
those  on  the  north  generally  descend  to  the  Coatzacoalcos 
which  embouches    on    the  Atlantic.     The  route  of   the 
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transit  to  connect  the  two  oceans  commences  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  on  the  river  Tachamichapa,  34  miles  from 
the  Golf  of  Mexico,  and  following  the  meanderings  of  the 
river  by  means  of  locks  and  dams,  123  miles  (about  60  hj 
air  line),  to  the  month  of  the  Malatengo.  The  fall  is  130 
feet,  or  a  little  more  than  1  foot  to  the  mile.  From  this, 
through  the  Yalley  of  Ghichihua  and  Tarifa  to  the  natural 
sammit,  it  rises  t>30  feet ;  thence  down  to  the  lagoons  660 
feet  at  Yentosa  -,  in  all  a  length  of  about  50  miles,-  as  re- 
ported by  J.  J.  Williams,  the  chief  engineer,  September, 
1870.    Tiie  line  has  been  accurately  surveyed. 

The  first  question  ia  a  nautical  one,  viz.,  egress  and  ingress 
to  and  from  the  termini,  which  afiects  the  whole  commercial 
value  of  a  ship  canal.  Maury  writes :  Panama  has  the  udvant- 
hge  in  shortness  of  transit,  Nicaragua  in  winds,  termini,  and 
cumate.  As  a  rule,  the  prevuling  winds  in  all  that  belt  of 
ocean,  extending  from  the  parallS  of  65°  N.  to  that  of  36° 
S.,  are  from  the  east.  This  belt  is  70°  of  latitude  broad,  and 
in  it  are  included  the  bands  of  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades,  atad 
eauatorial  calms  which  separate  the  trades,  and  extend 
all  the  way  across  the  Pacific.  Looking  north,  therefore, 
Panama  is  directly  to  the  windward  of  Australia,  China, 
and  Japan  ;  and  wnile  the  commercial  routes  from  Panama 
are  downhiU  or  to  leeward,  the  way  to  Panama  is  uphill. 
There  are  other  equally  important  drawbacks  :  Panama  is 
within  the  range  of  the'  oelt  of  calms.  Owing  to  the 
contour  of  the  isthmus,  the  height  and  direction  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  and  their  influence  on  the  winds  the  calm 
belt  is  greatly  enlarged  on  the  Pacific  or  lee  side.  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  to  one  who  has  never  experienced  them, 
an  idea  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  vex  navigation ; 
vessels  going  to  and  from  Panama  are  detained  by  them 
months  at  a  time.  The  Gallipago  Islands,  600  miles  from 
Panama,  and  500  from  South  America,  are  within  this  belt, 
and  tell  in  their  mnte  way  a  curious  story  about  these 
calms.  Though  so  near  land  they  are  the  only  islands  in 
that  wide  ocean  capable  of  sustaining  a  population — ^they  are 
a  fine  fertile  group,  and  yet  were  totally  uninhabited  when 
discovered,  simply  because  the  wind  there  never  blows 
continuously  enough  to  waft  a  canoe  from  any  quarter  to 
their  shores.  Panama  is  north  of  the  centre  oi^  the  belt, 
and  a  sailing  vessel  shaping  her  course  direct  south  would, 
though  bound  for  Peru,  Chili,  &c.,  not  only  have  to 
encounter  the  Humboldt  current  running,  though  feebly,  all 
alon^  the  South  American  coast  from  Cape  Horn,  but  would 
get  into  the  thick  of  the  "  doldrums,"  and  must  to  avoid 
them  run  westward  for  over  200  miles  to  the  coast  of  Costa 
Bica,  where  it  trends  north  and  west,  before  she  can  get  an 
offing  to  get  iairly  within  the  north-east  trades.  In  short, 
the  result  of  Maury's  investi^tion  into  the  winds  and 
currents  of  these  seas,  and  their  influence  upon  the  routes 
of  commerce,  convinces  him  that  if  nature  by  a  convulsion 
should  rend  the  continent  in  two,  and  make  a  channel 
across  the  Isthmus  at  Panama  as  deep  as  wide,  and  as  free 
as  Dover,  it  would  never  become  a  commercial  thorough- 
fare for  sailing  ships  except  outward  bound,  and  those  that 
could  reach  it  by  leading  winds. 

None  of  these  difficulties  aSect  the  Nicar^uan  termini. 
It  would  receive  by  canvas  from  the  ports  of  Chili,  Ac.,  and 
the  south  an  immense  amount  of  commerce  that  cannot 
afibrd  to  go  to  Panama  by  steam,  and  cannot  reach  it  by  sail ; 
though  the  distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  to  Nicaragua,  is 
greater  than  to  Panama,  yet  the  average  sailing  voyage  ia 
much  lees. 

Nicaragua,  on  the  Pacific,  lies  in  the  region  of  the  little 
monsoons  of  Central  American  N.E.  trades,  which  blow  in 
August  and  September  from  S.W.  They  are  "soldier's" 
winds  for  coasters  in  either  direction.  Maury  says  this 
physical  advantage  in  favour  of  Nicar^ua  is  difficult  to  be 
rated  at  a  money  value,  since  even  as  regards  steamers, 
though  they  can  go  straight  from  Panama  to  the  westward, 
having  the  wind  quartering  all  the  way,  they  will  have  in 
returning  stiff  breezes  right  in  their  teeth;  and  as  the  S.E. 
trades  are  stronger  than  the  N.E.,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  find  it  convenient  to  go  more  N;  about,  and  pass  the 


offing  of  Bealejo  on  a  back  run  to  Panama.  But  the  great 
centres  of  trade  to  which  a  good  commercial  highway  across 
the  Isthmus  would  lead  and  develop,  lie  to  the  N.  not  the  S., 
and  here  the  shortness  of  actual  distance  gives  Nicaragua 
the  preference.  Even  the  insecurity  of  goods  entails  advan- 
tages and  the  reverse.  Certain  large  classes  are  liable  to 
damage  in  a  damp  warm  climate  during  transit.  Panama  is 
one  of  nature's  condensers.  The  air  is  during  wet  weather 
as  damp  as  vapour  can  make  it.  Nicaragua  is  not  liable  to 
such  drawbacks.  Its  rainy  see^son  ia  not  so  long  or  so  severe, 
and  its  dew  point  much  lower.  As  long  ago  as  1841,  the 
American,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  legislature  and  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  State;  but  after  eight  years  abandoned 
it  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  not  enough  water  in  the 
lakes  to  float  such  ships  as  the  canal  was  intended  to  pass 
— numifestly  not  the  true  reason ;  the  real  one  being  the 
insufficient  organisation  of  the  Company  for  an  enterprise 
of  such  magnitude.  In  time  such  a  work  is  sure  of  com- 
pletion. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  termini  of  the  three  routes. 
These  are  on  the  Atlantic,  the  river  Coatzacoalcos  of  the 
Tehuantepec,  the  San  Juan  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Atrato 
of  the  Darien.  All  these  present  difficulties  of  difierent 
characters. 

The  terror  of  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  prevalence 
and  uncertainties  of  the  "Northers."  These  winds  swoop 
down  so  suddenly,  and  in  shallow  water  create  such  a 
surf,  that  it  is  almost  certain  destruction  to  near  the  coast 
at  less  than  three  miles.  The  entrance  to  the  first  and  third 
therefore  is  precarious.  As  to  the  second.  Captain  Bedford 
■Pim  points  out  the  advantages  of  a  bay  to  the  N.  of  the  San 
Juan,  where  by  means  of  a  short  breakwater  vessels  can 
ride  at  anchor  in  security. 

The  Coatzacoalcos  has  a  bar  of  stone  half-a-mile  wide, 
carrying  about  ten  feet  of  water,  which  would  cause  great 
expense  in  constructing  an  available  channel. 

The  Atrato  is  still  worse,  as  the  works  necessary  for  any 
safe  water  would  have  to  be  extended  into  the  sea  an  almost 
incalculable  distance.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  really  a 
lagoon  twelve  miles  wide,  covered  by  dense  grasses,  which 
deceive  the  eye  by  a  semblance  of  land.  Islands  of  grass 
miles  wide  float  down  the  stream,  impossible  to  deal  with 
from  their  vast  size  and  formation.  Thus  there  could  be  no 
security  to  navigation  even  if  vessels  safely  entered  the 
river. 

But  the  main  difficulty  to  be  met  in  constructing  a  ship 
canal  arises  from  the  physical  necessity  of  keeping  still 
water  in  the  locks  and  mtrSins  in  such  a  latitude  and  at  such 
an  elevation.  During  the  rainfall  the  rivers  become  foam- 
ing torrents,  rolling  down  large  stones,  snaga  of  forest  tim- 
ber and  loose  earth  to  an  extent  which,  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the  temperate  zones,  seems  almost  miraculous.  The 
rest  of  the  year  the  diminished  or  extinct  stream  dribbles 
meandering  through  a  bed  of  shingle  and  sand  miles  wide. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  reservoir  capable  of  retaining 
sufficient  water  for  the  whole  year  must  be  provided  at 
the  summit  or  "divide."  The  strength  of  this  against 
the  rush  of.  the  torrent  of  water,  and  the  size  to  counter- 
balance the  loss  by  evaporation,  which  cannot  -be  calcu- 
lated as  less  than  half  tne  whole  volume,  are  as  important 
items  in  the  bill  of  costs  as  the  locks  and  basins  of  the 
canal,  but  not  so  easy  to  calculate.  It  is  wholly  omitted 
in  the  programme  of  both  the  first  and  third  schemes, 
except  one  hint  in  Mr  J.  Williams'  report  to  the  Tehu- 
antepec shareholders  as  to  the  existence  of  what  he  calls 
the  Lake  of  Tari&. 

But  nature  has  provided  such  a  reservoir  in  the  Lake 
of  Nicaragua,  110  miles  long  by  an  average  of  26  miles 
in  width,  120ft.  deep,  where  the  difference  of  high  and 
low  water  in  the  seasons  does  not  exceed  seven  feet,  and 
where  the  outflow  is  899,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

This  lake  would  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
canal  system  itself,  and  the  port  where  vessels  would  leave 
it  on  the  western  shore  of  the  canal  down  to  the  Pacific 
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is  one  of  the  most  perfect  harbours  in  the  world,  being 
sheltered  by  the  mountain  island  in  the  lake  from  every 
wind. 

The  "divide"  between  the  river  Lajaa,  which  falls  into  the 
lake,  and  the  river  Bio  Grande,  which  falls  into  Brito 
Harbour  on  the  Pacific,  is  only  4Jaft. — an  inconsiderable 
cutting. 

The  return  of  passengers,  freight,  mails.  &c.,  carried  over 
the  Isthmus,  and  the  transit  successfully  and  without  acci- 
dent performed  for  many  yeaiu,  form  a  tempting  subject  for 
discussion  of  the  chances  of  profit,  but  1  must  refrain,  as  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  anticiimtious  already  indulged  in 
by  the  several  promoters  of  lines  are  even  within  the 
mark. 

The  concession  for  a  ship  canal  was,  and  I  believe  still  is, 
in  the  hands  of  the  old  company,  but  it  should  either  Ije 
national,  i.e.,  undertaken  by  the  United  States  Government, 
or  international,  and  embrace  both  the  science  and  capital  of 
both  hemispheres. 

All  parties,  as  well  in  England  as  elsewhere,  are  agreed  that 
the  inception  and  composition  of  such  an  arrangement  should 
be  made  in  America.  Such  initiation  would  immediately 
receive  parliamentajry  sanction  from  England,  Germany, 
Prance,  and  Italy,  "rtieir  scientific  men  should  be  invited  to 
co-operate  with  those  of  America,  and  under  international 
^arantee  the  whole  capital  would  be  readily  subscribed 
in  London  and  New  York.  To  such  a  scheme  the  interests 
of  eveiy  class,  under  such  provisions,  would  indubitably 
lead. 

The  recent  failure  of  the  expedition  to  the  Tyara  Atrato 
route,  and  Captain  Schufeldt's  report  that  the  elevation  of 
summit  level  at  Tehaantepec  is  800ft.,  call  imperatively  for  a 
judicial  re-examination  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  site,  the  one 
originally  exploited  by  American  enterprise  and  capital,  and 
since  so  thoroughly  made  known  to  the  world  at  large  by 
the  ill-requited  labours  of  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  B.N. 

But  the  most  vital  necessity  in  the  whole  scheme  is  the 
lifting  of  the  project  at  once  to  the  dignity  of  a  world-wide 
concern,  that  the  work  should  not  be  confhied  to  a  local  or 
private  enterprise;  but,  as  it  deeply  affects  the  interest  of  all 
commerce,  and  all  science,  the  attention  of  foreign  mer- 
chants, foreign  savaiis,  and  foreign  governments  should  be 
invited  to  cooperate,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  Maritime  Powers 
dentanded;  an  invitation  which  we  know  would  be  gladly 
responded  to,  a  guarantee  which  would  be  cheerfully  and 
readily  given. 

The  experience  of  Nicaragua  as  well  as  every  other  His- 
pano- American  undertaking  proves  this  necessity,  as  it  was 
not  the  engineering  or  even  tmancial  difficulties  that  caused 
these  failures;  but  the  bad  faith  and  trickery  of  the 
governments.  Diplomatic  delay  proves  a  more  formidable 
obstacle  than  nature,  and  one  that  can  only  be  overcome  by 
international  agreement  and  good  faith. 

If  the  ship  canal  cannot  be  national,  then  npon  a  report 
by  the  proper  state  officers,  steps  should  be  taken  to  call  np 
the  claims  and  rights  of  the  old  companies,  which  may  be 
acquired  for  little  money,  and  open  the  doors  of  a  new  one 
to  the  science  and  enterprise  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh, 
Bremen,  Marseilles,  Havre,  G«noa,  and  Trieste,  simultHuo- 
ously  with  that  of  Liverpool,  London,  and  New  York.  Tke 
whole  world  should  be  invited  to  engage  in  the  whole  world's 
business. 


THE  BUILBIira  OF  BOATS  AND  SMALL  YACHTS. 

Bt  J.  0.  WILCOOKS. 

A  GKKAT  and  increasing  interest  is  at  the  present  day  taken 
in  the  building  and  outfitting  of  small  yachts,  and  of  boats 
of  sufficiently  light  construction  for  the  use  of  aquatic 
amateurs.  Inquiries  having  been  made  on  these  sub- 
jects from  time  to  time,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable 
to  give  Konoral  and  partit-nlar  de-tcriptions  of  boats  and 
small  yachts  adapted  for  different  localities,  together  with 
the  modus  upemndi  in  use  in  theii'  construction.    There  are 


not  a  few  amateurs  who  have  a  taste  for  boat-building 
with  their  own  hands,  and  a  still  larger  number  who, 
althougl)  they  may  not  care  to  enter  on  the  use  of  tools,  are 
desirous  of  ascertaining  how  the  constituent  parts  of  a  boat 
or  small  vessel  are  put  together.  To  both  these  classes  of 
amateurs  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  subject  acceptable 
by  being  as  practical  as  possible,  whilst  I  try  at  the  same 
time  to  divest  it  of  all  but  the  most  indispensable  techni- 
(slities.  Neither  are  all  boats  or  yachts  equally  fitted  for 
service  at  all  localities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  which 
are  adapted  for  one  place  may  be  useless  or  next  to  useless  at 
another.  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  also  to  give  full 
attention  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  as  I  am  well  aware 
that,  from  want  of  experience,  money  has  often  been  fruit- 
lessly spent  on  boats  and  yachts  not  at  all  calculated  for  the 
localities  in  which  they  have  been  used.  It  is  believed  that 
no  plain  and  practical  work  exists  on  the  subjects  of  boat 
and  yacht-bulding ;  many  works  have  from  time  to  time 
bden  published  on  the  construction  of  both  wood  and  iron 
vessels  of  the  naval  and  mercantile  marine,  and  some  on 
yachts  as  well,  of  a  scientific  character,  but  a  plain  and 
practical  description  of  small  boats  and  yachts,  combined 
with  an  account  of  their  building,  step  by  step,  from  keel  to 
gunwale  or  toprail,  is  evidently  a  degidercUum,  or  so  many 
inquiries  would  not  be  made  for  it.  The  plan  I  propose  to 
follow  in  these  papers  is  first  to  give  a  list  of  tools,  then  a 
notice  of  the  timber  used,  after  which  the  building  of  each 
craft  will  be  fully  described.  The  following  tools  are  neces- 
sary for  the  work,  and  the  prices  appended  are  given  me  by 
a  t>oat-bnilder :  A  hand-saw,  4a. ;  a  tenon-saw,  3«.  6d. ;  a 
narrow  or  compass  saw,  2».  6d. ;  a  spirit  level,  3s. ;  a  hone, 
2«. ;  an  adze,  -is.  6d. ;  one  large  hammer.  Is.  8d. ;  one  smaller 
hammer  for  rivettiug.  Is.  6<i. ;  a  pair  of  pincers.  Is.  bd. ;  one 
jack-plane,  5x.  M. ;  one  smoothing-plane,  3s.  ^d ;  one  com- 
pass plane,  iis.  dil. ,  one  spokeshave,  2s. ;  one  inch  angur, 
1». ;  one  three-quarter  augur,  9d. ;  one  morticing  chisel. 
Is. ;  one  inch-and-a-half  chisel.  Is.  6d. ;  one  ihree-quarter 
chisel.  Is. ;  three  gimlets  in  sizes.  Is.  ;  three  bradawls, 
Hd. ;  a  foot  rule,  •Is. ;  one  moulding-rule,  4s. ;  one  bevel. 
Is. ;  one  screw-driver.  Is. ;  one  hatchet,  2s.  6d. ;  two  files. 
Is. ;  one  wood-rasp,  Is.  6d. ;  one  roove-driver.  Is. ;  one 
carpenter's  Bteel  square,  3s.;  one  large  wooden  T-square, 
3». ;  two  caulking  irons.  Is.  6d. ;  a  gauge  for  marking,  2s; 
one  hall-inch  gouge,  one  three-quarter-inch,  and  one  one-and- 
a-quarter-inch,  3«.  6d ;  one  pair  of  nippers  or  pincer  cutters. 
Is.  6d. ;  and  one  pair  of  compasses,  is.  Also  a  large  vice.  With 
the  greater  part  of  the  tools  above-mentioned  nearly  every  one 
is  familiar ;  out,  as  one  or  two  of  them  are  chiefly  or  entirely 
used  by  boat-builders,  a  short  description  may  be  useful. 
The  moulding  rule  is  one  of  these,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  pieces  of  elm,  ash,  or  beech,  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  a 
quarter  thick,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  wide,  which  are 
joined  together  in  pairs,  by  placing  the  end  of  one  piece 
between  the  ends  of  two  others,  driving  a  copper  nail 
through  and  rivetting  it  on  a  ruS  or  roove,  which  is  a  small 
copper  collar  with  a  hole  in  it  to  receive  the  point  of  the 
nail.  This  collar  being  forced  down  over  the  point  of  the 
nail,  the  point  is  cnt.oSat  about  the  height  of  the  thickness 
of  a  halfpenny  above  the  ruff,  and  then  hardened  down  on  it 
by  a  few  sharp  taps  of  a  hammer,  until  the  pieces  are 
held  together  firmly,  yet  not  so  tightly  but  that  the  joints 
may  be  moved  to  form  any  curve  required.  The  chid  use 
of  the  nionlding-mle  is  to  take  the  curve  of  the  side  of  a 
boat  in  order  to  mark  out  the  ribs  or  timbers.  It  is  also 
much  nsed  in  repairing,  and  in  the  following  manner.  Sup- 
posing a  new  timbto'  or  an  extra  one  wanted,  the  moulding- 
rule  is  placed  in  the  required  position  inside  the  boat,  and 
every  joint  is  bent  down  to  meet  the  curve  of  the  inside. 
The  stiffness  of  the  joints  causes  the  moulding-rule  to  main- 
tain the  curve  when  removed,  and  being  laid  down  on  the 
piece  of  wood  out  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  cut  the  frame 
or  timber,  the  form  is  marked  out  by  running  a  pencil 
along  its  outer  edge.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
pencil  true  by  the  outer  edge,  or  the  timber  will  not  fit,  and 
will  require  additional  trimming  to  get  it  into  its  plaoe; 
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additional  cai-e  in  marking  out,  therefore,  in  litbour  well 
bestowed,  and  will  save  time  and  trouble  afterwards. 

Shonld  the  joints  of  the  moulding-rule  become  too  loose, 
a  few  extra  t^s  with  a  hammer  on  the  rivets  will  restore 
the  necessary  amount  of  stiffness,  or  it  may  be  soaked  an 
hour  or  two  m  water.  It  is  not  only  useful  for  this  purpose, 
but  may  be  rendered  available  for  abrupt  curves  of  other 
kinds.  Long  or  gradual  cun-es  are  termed  sweeps,  and  are 
formed  by  the  aid  of  thin  strips  of  wood  called  "  battens," 
which  being  fixed  by  nails  or  weights  at  intervals,  a  pencil 
is  run  along  the  side,  at  the  edge,  to  form  the  line  of  curva- 
ture required. 

Another  useful  tool  ia  the  "bevel,"  consisting  of  a  steel  or 
brass  blade  fixed  in  a  handle  or  haft,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  razor.  Its  use  is  to  take  angular  forms  greater  or  less 
than  a  right  angle,  which  is  readily  done  by  adjusting  the 
blade  and  handle  to  any  angle  required,  when,  the  bevel 
being  applied  to  the  piece  of  wood,  the  desired  form  can  be 
correctly  marked  out  with  a  pencil.  Caulking  irons  are  a 
sort  of  blunt  chisel,  fVom  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
wide,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  five  inches  long, 
rounded  towards  the  head,  which  is  flattened  to  a  button 
form  to  receive  the  blows  of  the  mallet  when  driving  oakum 
or  cotton  into  the  seams  of  a  boat  or  vessel.  The  roove,  or 
ruff-driver,  is  a  piece  of  bar  iron  four  inches  long  and  one 
and  a  quarter  thick,  with  a  hammer  face  at  one  end  and  a 
hole  running  into  it,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  at  the 
other  to  the  depth  of  two  inches.  It  is  a  most  useful  tool  in 
the  process  of  rivetting  nails,  for  forcing  down  the  little 
col  Ws  of  copper  or  iron,  technically  known  as  rufi's  or  rooves, 
over  the  nails  in  clench-work  boat  building,  or  in  any  other 

Cosition  where  extra  strength  of  fastening  is  required.  The 
ammer  face  can  be  also  used  to  hold  on  against  the  head  of 
the  nail  on  the  outside  of  the  plank  during  the  process  of 
rivetting.  The  compass  plane  is  another  useful  tool  to  the 
boat  and  shipbuilder.  It  has  a  convex  face  and  iron,  by 
which  a  hollow  surface  can  be  planed  smooth  where  re- 
quired. Clamps  are  very  useful  in  boat  building,  and  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  wedges  to  bring  and  keep  the 
edjjes  of  two  planks  together  until  the  fastenings  are  secure. 
These  should  be  made  of  ash  or  elm  on  account  of  their 
toughness,  and  their  dimensions  fifteen  inches  long  by  two 
inches  thick  and  six  inches  wide.  A  piece  of  the  middle 
must  be  cut  out,  two  inches  wide  at  the  outer  end  and  one 
inch  at  the  inner  end,  immediately  behind  which  a  piece  of 
wire,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  should  be  driven  through 
and  rivetted  to  prevent  the  clamp  splitting  when  in  use. 
The  length  of  the  piece  cut  out  should  be  about  two-thirds 
the  depth  of  the  piece  of  wood.  This  tool  is  sometimes 
called  a  pair  of  "nipper-s,"  from  its  use  to  nip  the  two  planks 
and  keep  their  edges  together — which  is  effected  by  several 
of  them  being  passed  down  over  the  edges  of  the  planks, 
-when  the  clamps  or  nippers  are  each  tightened  by  a  wedge. 
One  point  or  jaw  of  the  clamps  should  be  cut  off  two  inches 
shorter  than  the  other,  which  will  give  it  more  freedom  of 
action  in  bringing  the  planks  to  their  places.  Beech  is  the 
beet  wood  for  wedges,  although  elm  may  answer  in  its 
absence,  and  their  dimensions — length,  six  inches ;  breadth, 
two  inches;  thickness,  one  inch.  These  nippers  are  also 
useful  to  bring  the  top  planks  and  gunwales  together. 

There  is  another  kind  of  clamp  used  in  boat  and  ship- 
building when  considerable  power  is  requisite  to  force  a 
plank  Mgeways  against  its  fellow.  It  is  sometimes  called  a 
screw  cramp  or  clamp,  and  consists  of  an  arm  of  iron  formed 
like  the  handle  of  a  centre-bit,  having  a  hole  at  one  end 
through  which  a  powerful  screw  works  by  the  aid  of  a  lever, 
and  at  the  other  end  four  projecting  points  which  catch  and 
hold  firmly  immediately  the  screw  is  turned.  By  aid  of 
this  powerful  contrivance  a  plank  may  be  forced  into  and 
kept  in  its  position  until  nailed  fast. 

The  tools  above  mentioned  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  required 
in  the  building  of  boats  and  small  yachts ;  having,  therefore, 
enumerated  and  described  those  which  appeared  to  require 
a  description,  wo  will  proceed  to  consider  the  timber  nnth 
whidi  boats  and  vessels  are  built. 


TiMBBU. 

Pine,  elm,  oak,  and  mahogany  are  the  kinds  of  timber 
chiefly  used  in  boat-buildiag.  A  little  cedar  is  also  used  ; 
and  in  the  building  of  yachts,  a  good  deal  of  teak,  American 
elm,  and  oak,  are  also  worked  up.  American  elm  is  also 
much  used  for  timbers  or  ribs,  and  for  the  gunwales  of  boats. 
The  material  chosen  for  the  plank  of  a  boat  should  be  that 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the 
service  in  which  she  will  be  employed.  Thus,  Doats  which 
are  used  on  beaches,  where,  from  the  rude  shocks  they  are 
constantly  meeting  with,  they  are  very  much  tried,  require 
a  tough,  and  at  the  same  time  an  elastic  kind  of  wood,  to 
sustain  these  shocks,  and  elm  has  in  most  cases  been  chosen 
as  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  boats  of  foreign-going 
steamers  require  to  be  built  of  timber  which  will  withstand 
the  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  even  of  the  torrid  zone,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, mahogany  is  very  extensively  used,  and  is  found 
superior  to  all  other  kinds.  Timber,  also,  which  is  very 
durable  in  salt  water,  will  last  but  a  short  time  in  fresh ;  elm, 
for  instance,  which,  if  used  on  salt  water  will  stand  the 
wear  of  thirty  years,  in  fresh  water  will  become  thoroughly 
rotten,  iust  at  the  line  of  floatation,  in  four  or  five.  Pine  and 
oak,  will,  however,  last  a  long  time  on  fresh  water,  particularly 
if  it  be  kept  clean  scraped  and  frequently  varnished,  which 
feeds  the  wood  by  filling  up  the  pores  and  excluding  the 
moisture.  Timber  used  for  ooat  and  shipbuilding  is  divided 
into  three  classes,  straight  timber,  compass  timber,  and 
knees.  The  first  is  used  for  keel-pieces,  beams,  and  for 
cutting  up  into  plank ;  the  second  for  curved  work,  whilst 
the  knees  are  placed  where  all  angular  connections  are  re- 
quired to  be  made.  B«garding  the  seasoning  of  timber,  oak 
snould  at  least  have  twelve  months  to  dry  before  being 
used  :  elm  may  be  used  almost  as  soon  as  felled ;  fir  and  pine 
are  all  the  more  durable  if  sawn  into  plank,  and  placed  on 
end  for  six  months  before  the  vessel  or  boat  is  commenced 
to  be  built.  Oak  should  be  felled  in  November  if  possible, 
as  there  will  be  little  sap  retained  in  it  at  that  season,  and 
it  is  universally  believed  that  if  felled  in  the  spring  the 
timber  will  decay  quickly,  owing  to  the  rising  sap.  The 
prices  of  timber  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  locaUty.  Elm 
plank,  sawn  half  an  inch  thick,  costs  in  the  south-west  p>art 
of  England  about  twelve  shUlings  per  hundred  feet.  Fir  ■ 
plank,  sawn  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  will  come  to  about 
a  pound  per  hundred  feet.  The  cost  of  the  materials  for 
small  craft  does  not  run  to  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
boat  completed  in  her  hull,  as  half  of  the  sum  charged  by 
builders  may  be  set  down  as  the  cost  of  labour,  which  has 
much  increased  of  late  years,  and  is  still  likely  to  continue 
to  do  so,  owing  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions. 
The  prices  of  other  timber,  cut  to  useful  thidmesses,  are 
nearly  as  follows : — English  oak  and  American  elm  pkink, 
sawn  to  one  inch  thickness,  fivepence  per  square  foot,  the 
same  out  to  two  inches  thickness,  tenpence  per  square  foot. 
Two-inch  English  elm  plank,  sixpence  per  square  foot,  and 
other  thicknesses  in  proportion. 

The  Different  Methods  of  Plamkijjg. 
There  ore  three  ways  of  planking  boats  or  vessels,  namely, 
by  clench  or  chnker  work,  by  carvel-work,  or  by  the 
diagonal  method.  Clench-work  is  generally  confined  to 
boats  and  small  craft,  being  rarely  found  in  any  vessel  as 
much  as  fifty  tons,  except  in  tug-steamers,  numbers  of 
which  from  northern  ports  are  now  distributed  over  the 
kingdom.  Carvel-build  is  not  very  general  in  small  boats, 
except  in  certain  localities ;  but  more  yachts  are  built  in 
this  manner  than  in  the  preceding,  numerous  fishing  boats 
of  medium  and  large  size,  and  the  greater  portion  of  ves- 
sels of  all  sizes,  except  those  constructed  of  iron.  The 
diagonal  method  is  not  general,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  boats 
intended  for  special  service.  This  method  is  used  in  the 
boats  of  the  Royal  National  Life  Boat  Institution,  built  by 
the  Messrs.  Fon-cst,  Limehouse ;  in  the  lifeboats  supplied  by 
the  MeB.'<rs.  AVhite,  of  Cowcs,  to  the  large  Oriental  and 
West  ludiau  steamers ;  atid  in  many  of  the  iioats  and  steam- 
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launches  belonging  to  our  men  of  war.  The  methods  are 
thus  distinguished :  In  clench-work  the  edges  of  the  phmka 
or  strakes  overlap  and  are  nailed  to  each  other;  in  carvel- 
work  they  are  nailed  against  the  ribs  or  frames,  not  over- 
lapping each  other,  but  edge  to  edge,  so  that  the  exterior  of 
the  boat  or  vessel  is  smooth.  In  the  diagonal  method  ribs 
or  frames  are  chiefly  dispensed  with,  and  either  two  or  three 
skins  of  planking  cross  each  other  at  an  angle,  leaving,  as  in 
carvel  work,  the  outside  of  the  boat  quite  smooth.  Each 
has  its  merits  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  boat 
or  vessel  is  intended.  For.b^h-boats  of  any  size  either 
large  or  small,  clench-work  is  undoubtedly  superior  to 
carvel-bnild,  and  carvel-build  in  such  a  locality  would  not 
answer.  The  fitness  of  clench-work  for  beaches  consists  in 
this,  that  they  can  be  built  lighter,  which  allows  them  to  be 
hauled  up  with  much  more  ease;  and  they  are  possessed  of  a 
certain  amount  of  elasticity  from  their  method  of  construc- 
tion, the  fabric  of  the  hull  being,  so  to  speak,  sewn  together, 
from  the  way  in  which  the  pltutks  are  connected  at  their 
edges.  The  mode  of  timbering  adds  also  much  to  the 
strength  of  a  clench-built  boat,  for  the  timbers  or  ribs  are 
cut  out  of  straight  grained  wood,  and  steamed  before  being 

E laced  in  position :  this  is  totally  different  from  a  carvel- 
uilt  boat,  in  which  larger  timbers  are  used  sawn  to  the 
shape.  These  are,  from  their  stoutness,  very  rigid ;  and,  if 
subjected  to  a  violent  shock,  have  been  known  to  crack 
across,  particularly  if  a  portion  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  not 
in  unison  with  the  curve  of  the  rib  or  timber,  an  evil  which 
it  is  not  always  jiossible  entirely  to  avoid.  From  the  fact  of 
the  grain  of  the  wood  being  in  unison  with  the  curve  of  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  the  smaller  comparative  size  of  the  rib 
or  timber,  it  will  yield  in  some  degree  to  a  blow  if  the  boat 
strikes  heavily  on  a  beach,  and  yet  resume  its  form  the 
instant  the  shock  has  passed.  If  a  carrel-built  boat 
were  subjected  to  such  treatment,  the  seams  would  open 
and  the  oakum  therein  drop  out,  causing  the  boat  to  leak 
rapidlv. 

Although  80  well  adapted  for  small  and  beach  boats, 
clench-work  is  not  the  favourite  method  of  building  for 
yachts  of  any  size.-    One  objection  is  that  the  constant  lap- 

Sing  noise  of  the  water  agamst  the  edges  of  the  planks  is 
isagreeable  to  many  persons,  and  will  olten  prevent  sleep. 
The  diagonal  method  being  more  expensive,  and  not  easily 
repaired  by  men  unaccustomed  to  the  work,  is  never  likely 
to  come  into  general  use.  It  is  the  strongest  mode  of  con- 
struction, and  will  bear  more  poundmg  than  either  of  the 
others,  whence  its  adaptability  for  life-boats,  as  one  of  the 
skins  may  be  damaged  with  little  or  no  detriment  to  the 
others.  There  is  yet  another  method  of  carvel-building, 
which  has  part  of  the  advantage  of  clench-work  by  the  use 
of  smaller-sized  ribs  or  timbers.  This  is  managed  by 
building  boats  on  a  number  of  sectional  moulds  pliiced  at 
short  distances  from  each  other.  These  moulds  have  thick 
edges,  and  the  boat  is  planked  by  nailing  the  strakes  upon 
them,  first  placing  a  button  of  leather  on  each  nail.  Alter 
the  planking  is  done,  the  steamed  ribs  or  timbers  are  intro- 
duced at  equal  distances  between  the  moulds,  by  which 
means  the  form  of  the  boat  is  preserved.  When  these 
timbers  are  rivetted  in  their  positions,  the  moulds  can  be 
taken  out,  and  replaced  by  timbers.  It  is  best  to  place  two 
or  three  beams  across  before  withdrawing  all  the  sectional 
moulds. 

Another  method  of  building  is  to  form  the  framework 
of  a  vessel  or  boat  both  of  steamed  and  sawn  timbers, 
every  other  rib  being  very  slight,  and  of  straight-grained 
wooa  bent  to  the  shape.  It  is  not  a  very  general  method, 
and  only  occasionally  met  with.  If  the  smaller  timbers  are 
not  made  too  slight,  there  is  no  reason  a  vessel  thus  built 
should  not  be  quite  as  strong  as  another  vessel,  in  which 
all  the  timbers  are  sawn,  and  twice  the  size  and  weight.  It 
will,  however,  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sawn 
timbers  be  not  placed  too  widely  apart,  or  the  fabric  will  not 
possess  the  required  amount  of  strength.  As  to  the 
distances  between  the  sawn  timbers,  they  must  depend  on 
t':o  size  of  the  boat  or  vessel. 


Thb  CoNSTirnKNi  Parts  of  a.  Boax  ob  Vessel. 
The  bodv  of  a  boat  or  vessel  apart  from  its  spars  and 
rigging  is  denominated  the  hull,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
leading  constituent  parts  assimilates,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
that  of  the  animal  creation.  The  keel  represents  the  backbone, 
the  timbers  founded  thereon  the  ribs,  and  the  planking  the 
skin  and  flesh  with  which  the  skeleton  of  an  anim&l  is 
clothed.  At  each  end  of  the  keel  two  posts  are  erected, 
termed  the  stem  and  stem  posts,  to  which  the  fore  and  after 
body  of  the  fabric  is  secured,  and  of  which  they  form  the 
terminations.  The  stem,  keel,  and  stem-posts  are  united 
by  the  method  of  joining  termed  "tenon  and  mortice,"  and 
additional  strength  is  given  at  the  angles  by  angular  pieces 
of  timber  known  as  "  deadwood  knees,"  nailed  and  bolted 
'  to  the  keel,  stem,  and  stern-posts,  at  both  sides  of  the  point 
of  junction.  The  deadwood  knees  are  accurately  fitted  to 
the  angles,  and  unite  as  one  piece  these  three  important 
members  of  the  fabric.  Small  ooats  have  only  these  knees 
at  the  junction  of  the  keel  with  the  stem  and  stern-posts, 
but  boats  of  yacht  model  and  yachts  require  a  filling  of  solid 
wood,  one  piece  above  another,  and  bolted  to  the  keel  above 
the  junction  of  the  stem  and  stem-poets  to  secure  the  lower 
ends  of  the  timbers  both  at  bow  and  stem — so  much  sbarp- 
ne!<s  being  required  here — as  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the 
timbers  cominsr  low  down.  They  are,  therefore,  nailed  to 
thi.s  wooden  filling,  which  has  received  the  mane  of  the 
"  deadwood."  The  stem  and  stem-posts  are  generally  of  oak. 
the  keel  elm ;  the  deadwood  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
of  oak,  but  the  knees  always  should  be  of  this  timber.  The 
stem,  stern-post,  keel,  and  deadwood  knees,  have  a  groove 
cut  out  to  receive  the  lower  edge  of  the  planking  as  well  as 
the  ends,  which  groove  is  termed  the  "  rabbet."  The  lower 
planks  on  each  side  are  termed  "  garboard  strakee,"  and  are 
carefully  fitted  to  the  rabbet.  The  ribs  or  skeleton  of  boats 
and  yachts,  according  to  their  size  and  manner  of  building, 
may  be  made  in  one,  two,  or  more  pieces,  joined  together. 
In  small  boats,  and  such  as  are  built  more  for  rowing  than 
sailing,  the  bottom  is  rather  flat,  and  a  single  rib  will,  when 
steamed,  bend  sufiiciently  to  follow  the  form  of  the  inside. 
The  last  three  or  four  timbers,  however,  at  each  end,  cannot 
very  well  be  in  one  piece,  as  the  bottom  of  the  boat  there 
sharpens  as  narrow  as  the  width  of  the  keel,  and  an  attempt 
to  force  down  the  timbers  into  so  confined  a  space,  forming, 
in  fact,  almost  an  acute  angle,  oould  only  be  expected  to 
result  in  a  fracture.  Short  ribs,  therefore,  of  an  opened 
Y-form  are  here  used,  grown  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
required  shape,  and  long  enough  for  each  arm  of  the  Y  to 
reach  up  about  four  planks  on  each  side  of  the  keel,  to  con- 
tinue the  connection  by  bracing  the  keel  and  the  planks  on 
each  side  of  it  together.  In  any  boats  or  vessels,  if  the  ribs 
consist  of  three  divisions,  the  middle  piece  is  termed  the 
floor  or  floor  timber,  and  the  side  pieces  are  known  as 
fiittocks. 

In  clench-work  boats  there  is  much  variety  in  the  method 
of  arranging  the  ribs  or  timbers,  some  builders  adhering  to 
one  plan,  others  following  quite  a  difiierent  mode.  The 
timbers  are  either  in  one,  two,  or  three  pieces;  the  most 
simple  plan  is  to  have  them  in  one,  with  grown  floors  at  the 
ends  of  the  boat.  The  length  of  plank  required  to  cut 
them  from  is  easily  ascertained  by  taking  the  outside  girth 
of  the  boat  with  a  tape.  A  second  plan  is  to  have  half 
the  timbers  in  one,  ana  the  other  half  in  two  parts,  a  third 
to  have  .them  in  three,  in  which  case  the  ends  of  the  sides 
timbers  cross  the  ends  of  the  floor  timbers  the  width  of  two 
strakes.  This  crossing  of  the  ends,  if  it  be  placed  where 
the  side  rounds  up  from  the  bottom,  adds  very  materially 
to  the  strength  of  the  boat.  Some  boats  are  built  with  the 
timbers  reaching  only  to  the  keel,  where  they  are  nailed 
fast ;  in  this  case  a  floor  timber  is  always  placed  between 
them.  In  carvel-built  boats  the  ribs  are  termed  fi-ames, 
and  in  the  bodv  of  the  boat  are  generally  formed  of  a  floor 
and  two  futtock  timbers ;  nearer  the  ends  the  frames  some- 
times consist  only  of  two  pieces,  one  to  each  side.  The 
floor,  futtocks,  and  side  timbers,  which  form  a  frame,  are 
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naSed  or  piimed  together  sideways,  the  ends  overlapping 
considerably  for  the  sake  of  strength.  lu  selecting  floors 
and  futtocks  to  form  a  frame,  or  in  any  other  part  of  a  boat 
or  vessel  where  crooked  timber  is  employed,  great  care 
must  be  token  to  choose  those  pieces  only  the  grain  of 
which  mns  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  required  curve, 
for  if  attention  be  not  paid  to  this,  fracture  is  very  likely 
to  take  place  at  the  points  where  the  grain  runs  out, 
because  the  continuity  of  fibre  is  hero  broken.  It  is  often 
impossible  to  procure  wood  sufSciently  crooked  to  carry  its 
grain  oat  to  the  end  of  each  f  uttock,  out,  provided  it  runs 
nearly  to  the  end,  the  piece  need  not  be  rejected,  as,  from 
the  doubling  of  the  pieces,  the  next  futtock  may  carry  its 
grain  more  towards  the  end,  and  supply  the  necessary 
continuity  of  fibre.  If,  however,  the  gram  runs  out  in  the 
abrupt  part  of  the  curve,  the  piece  must  be  rejected.  The 
faames  give  the  form  of  the  hull  in  a  boat  or  vessel  of 
carvel-build,  and  make  in  fact  the  skeleton  to  receive  the 
planking;  but  in  clinker  or  clench-built  craft  a  totally 
different  method  is  followed,  a  framework  section  called  a 
mould  being  set  up  on  the  middle  of  the  keel,  and  the 
stemboard  secured  to  the  stern-post,  which  thus  forms  a 
stem  mould.  The  planks  are  then  laid  on  from  the  keel 
upwards,  overlapping  at  their  edges,  until  the  boat  is 
planked  up  to  its  height,  and  the  ribs  are  introduced  after- 
wards. The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  two 
methods  of  building  are,  that  in  the  carvel  we  build  the 
skeleton  before  the  skin,  but  in  the  clench-work  we  build 
the  skin  before  the  skeleton. 

There  are  many  boat-builders  who,  from  long  practice,  do 
not  trouble  themselves  with  moulds  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  boats;  but,  having  set  up  the  keel,  stem,  and  stem-post, 
^d  fixed  the  stem-board  (properly  called  the  transom)  in 
its  place,  build  away  without  any  midship  mould  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  It  would  not,  however, 
answer  for  amateurs  so  to  do,  for  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
error  that  they  should  have  every  assistance  in  their  work ; 
a  midship  or  middle  mould  is  always,  therefore,  advised  to  be 
employea,  as  the  most  important  aid  in  the  formation  of  the 
hull.  There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  stems  in  use  in 
boats  and  vessels,  the  transom-stern,  the  counter,  the 
wheny.  and  the  canoe  stem.  They  are  very  different  from 
each  other,  for  the  transom  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  cross 
section  of  the  boat  or  vessel  at  its  after  extremity,  formed  of 
a  board  or  boards  standing  at  the  same  angle  as  the  stern- 
post,  to  which  it  is  securely  nwled  and  bolted.  It  receives 
the  ends  of  the  strokes,  which  here  have  the  name  of  the 
hooded  or  "  wooden  ends."  The  lower  point  of  the  stern- 
board  or  transom  where  it  joins  the  stem-post,  is  called  the 
"  tuck."  According  to  the  depth  of  the  transom,  a  boat  or 
vessel  is  said  to  have  a  low  or  a  high  tuck.  It  is  usual  at 
the  present  day  to  let  the  transom  its  own  thickness  into 
the  stern-post,  but  some  few  old  boats  may  yet  be  seen 
having  the  stem-post  outside  the  transom.  A  few  inches 
more  Keel  is  thereby  obtained,  but  it  is  not  the  general 
practice.  The  counter  stem  overhangs  the  stern-post,  and 
IS  formed  on  a  skeleton  of  timbers  projecting  from  the  after 
body  of  the  vessel  or  boat,  having  a  trunk  built  up  through 
it  to  receive  the  npf)er  portion  of  the  rudder.  The  wherry- 
stem  is  formed  by  a  straight  post  which  receives  the  ends 
of  the  strakes  in  a  rabbet  cut  parallel  to  itself.  The  canoe 
shaped  stem  is  much  like  the  bow,  and  is  used  chiefly  in 
whale-bockts,  and  occasionally  in  skiffs ;  its  recommendation 
in  whale-boats  is  that  it  shortens  the  keel,  and  allows  the 
boat  to  be  quickly  turned  with  the  steering  oar,  used  instead 
of  a  rudder  in  these  boats.  The  connection  between  the  sides 
of  a  boat  is  effected  by  beams,  which  are  termed  thwarts, 
and  are  secured  to  the  sides  by  knees,  which  are  of  an  elbow 
form,  cut  out  of  wood  with  a  curved  grain,  and  fitted  to  the 
uigles  betwen  the  ends  of  the  beams  or  thwarts,  and  the 
sides  of  the  boat.  Inside  the  edge  of  the  top  strake  of  the 
boat  the  strake  is  strengthened  by  a  piece  of  wood  running 
the  whole  distance  from  stem  to  stem;  this  is  termed  the 
g[anwale,  and  perpendicular  knees  are  fitted  against  it,  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  on  the  thwarts  at  the  different  points 


of  contact,  the  whole  being  firmly  nailed  and  rivetted 
together  with  copper  nails.  Oak  is  the  best  wood  for  knees, 
and  is  more  used  than  any  other.  They  are  cut  out  of 
crooked  branches,  or  where  one  branch  goes  off  from 
another,  and  are  specially  selected  and  pat  by  for  boat  and 
ship-buUders  by  those  who  fell  the  trees. 

The  timbers  of  a  clinker-built  boat  may  be  either  of  oak 
or  American  elm  ;  of  a  carvel-built  boat  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  English  oak  for  timbers,  and  oak  or  American  oak 
for  gunwales  for  either  kind.     Elm  is  preferred  for  the 
keel,  oak  for  the  stem  and  stem-posts,  and  the  transom- 
board  may  be  either  oak  or  elm.    Many  amateurs  of  aquatics 
prefer  more  expensive  materials,  in  which  case  they  have 
mahogany  transoms,  thwarts,  and  top  strakes,  and  the  plank 
of  the  boat  of  white  pine.    When  bright  varnished,  the 
contrast  in  colour  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber  has  a  very 
pretty  effect.    In  many  of  the  older  boats  the  plank  is  of 
oak.    The  thwarts  or  seats  in  open  boats  are  supported  at 
the  required  height  by  a  strip  of  elm,  called  a  "  raising," 
runningalong  and  riveted  to  the  timbers  in  the  sides  of  the 
boat.    They  reach  aft  about  a  foot  behind  the  after  thwart. 
In  most  boats  with  transom  stems,  a  beam  crosses  the  in- 
side of  the  transom  at  the  level  of  the  gunwales  ;  this  we 
mav  term  the  transom  beam,  and  it  is  connected  with  the 
ends  of  the  gunwales  by  knees  at  the  angles.    Where  the 
gunwales  meet  behind  the  stem  they  are  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  the  stem  by  a  V-shaped  knee,  termed  a 
breast-hook.     To  give  additional  strength  to  the  fastenings 
of  the  planking  at  the  stem,  a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  at  the 
back,  known  as  the  apron,  or  stomach-piece.    This  receives 
another  row  of  nails  if  required,  for  the  ends  of  the  strakes. 
The  seats  round  the  stem  vaiy  in  the  manner  of  fitting  in 
different  boats.    If  it  is  desired  to  make  as  much  room  as 
possible,  the  seats  round  the  stem  reach  from  the  after 
thwart  to  the   transom ;  in  many  boats,  however,  where 
there  is  su£Bcient  room,  a  thwart  is  placed  across,  about  ten 
inches  in  advance  of  the  transom,  secured  by  sloping  knees, 
against  which  a  back-board  rests,  movable  at  pleasure.    The 
back-board  is  prevented  from  slipping  forward  by  a  small 
cleat  on  either  side  nailed  to  the  gunwales,  and  a  piece  of 
wood  on  the  cross-thwart,  which  keeps  the  lower  edge  of 
the  board  in  place.     For  the  rowing  places  or  rowlocks  the 
arrangements  are  different  according  to  each  class  of  boat. 
Some  are  movable,  others  fixed.    The  light  pulling  boats 
used  on  inland  and  sheltered  waters  have  fixed  thowls  of 
broad  and  thin  wood,  which  are  secured  by  nails  in  the  re- 
quired position;  those  of  extra  light  build,  for  very  fast 
pulling  and  racing,  are  fitted  with  a  frame  rigged  out  from 
the  side  to  receive  the  thowls  and  rowlocks ;  hence  they  are 
termed  outrigjs^ers.    For  boats  used  on  salt  water,  fixed 
thowls  or  outrigged  rowlocks  would  not  answer,  as  they  are 
constantly  going  alongside  other  boats  and  vessels  in  dis- 
turbed water,  where  damage  would  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  any  fixed  arrangement  for  pulling.     The  thowls  must 
therefore  be  movable.    Cratches  of  galvanised  iron,  bi-ass, 
or  gun-metal  are  also  a  great  deal  used,  and  look  very  neat, 
but  should  always  be  secured  by  a  lanyard,  or  they  are  often 
lost  overboard.     These  fit  into  a  metal  plate,  which  prevents 
the  shoulder  oi  the  crutch  wearing  into  the  wood  work  of 
the  gunwale.    These  cratches  have  received  a  substantial 
improvement  of  late  years  in  the  shape  of  a  stud  under  the 
shoulder.     This  stud  has  a  corresponding  slot  or  hole  cat 
in  the  plate  to  admit  it  below  the  level  of  the  gunwale,  and 
the  projection  being  made  at  right  angles  to  the  required 
position  of  the  crutch,  whilst  the  slot  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  gunwale.     When  placed  for  pulling,  the  crutch  is  looked 
under  the  plate,  and  cannot  be  jerked  out  and  lost.    In  boats 
which  are  used  for  fishing,  thowl-pins  are  more  in  vogue 
thsm  brass  cratches,  as  they  are  so  very  useful  for  makmg 
fast  the  lines ;  I  recommend,  however,  that  a  boat  should 
be  fitted  with  an  ordinary  wooden  rowlock  and  thowls,  with 
leather  on  the  rowlocks  to  prevent  chafing  from  the  oars, 
and  if  crutches  are  desired,  they  can  be  added  afterwards 
without  detriment  to  the  rowlock  if  not  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.    The  ordinary  rowlock  consists  of  a  piece 
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of  half-incli  elm,  firmly  nailed  on  the  ranwale,  sawn  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  ten  inches  in  length,  with  holes  bored 
through  both  rowlock  and  gunwale  to  receive  the  thowl-pins. 
If  the  gunwale  is  very  narrow — the  case  in  some  light  boats 
— a  side  piece  of  the  same  length  and  thickness  is  necessary 
to  support  and  form  a  basis  of  sufficient  breadth  and 
strength  for  the  rowlock,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  narrow  gunwale  is  cut  away  in  boring  holes  for 
the  thowl-pins.  The  rudder  is  hung  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement  in  small  boats,  and  is  much  the  same  as  ages 
since.  There  is  a  strong  eye  driven  into  the  transom 
about  five  inches  from  the  top,  into  which  an  iron  spike, 
tei'med  a  pintle,  hooks  when  the  rudder  is  being  put  in  its 
place.  The  spike  is  divided  at  the  top  into  two  arms, 
which  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  spike  or  pintle,  and 
embrace  the  rudder  head.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  rudder 
there  is  a  strong  eye  worked  into  two  arms,  as  long  as 
two-thirds  the  width  of  the  rudder,  which  embrace  it  at 
the  lower  end,  and  the  eye  slips  down  over  another  pintle, 
which  is  also  divided  into  two  arms,  and  embraces  the  stern- 
post  in  the  same  manner.  The  rudder-head  is  thickened 
by  a°  side  cheek,  which  gives  sufficient  substance  to  allow 
a  hole  to  be  cut  through  for  the  tiller. 

If  a  boat  is  chiefly  used  for  pulling,  a  cross  arm  of  wood 
or  braas,  termed  a  yoke,  with  Imes  attached,  is  used  to  steer 
with ;  but  in  boats  used  both  to  row  and  sail,  the  rudder 
should  be  fitted  to  receive  both  tiller  and  yoke,  as  steering 
with  yoke  lines  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unsatisfactory 
under  saU;  and  when  pulling  the  boat  it  is  often  desirable  to 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  stern  to  steer,  whereas,  in  sailing, 
the  rule  is  to  sit  on  the  weather  side  of  the  holm,  or  that 
side  which  is  towards  the  wind.  In  such  wherry-stemcd 
boats  as  sail  with  a  mizen  much  in  advance  of  the  stem,  a 
special  apparatus  has  to  be  contrived,  consisting  of  two 
yokes  connected  by  parallel  bars  or  lines ;  this  apparatus 
should  all,  however,  be  of  galvanized  iron,  or  it  will  not 
work  satisfactorily.  In  an  ordinary  boat  for  rowing,  the 
bottom  boards,  and  head  and  stem  sheets,  constituting  the 
flooring,  are,  with  the  exception  of  oai-s,  sculls,  or  sails 
(which  are  often  also  used  m  boats  built  for  rowing),  all 
remaining  to  be  described.  These  bottom  boards  are  either 
open  or  close,  according  to  the  kind  of  boat.  Yacht  boats 
are  fitted  with  open  boards  and  gratings  for  the  head  and 
stem-sheets  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  and  beach  ^oats  also 
for  the  same  reason.  The  gratings  have  an  elegant  appear- 
ance, an  additional  recommendation  to  yachtsmen.  Sailing- 
boats  used  where  a  harbour  exists  are  floored  like  a  room, 
over  their  ballast,  which  is  snugly  stowed  underneath, 
because  it  rarely  requires  removed;  but  where  a  boat  is 
used  ofE  a  beach  this  arrangement  would  not  answer,  as  in 
most  cases  the  ballast  requires  to  be  taken  out  before  the 
boat  is  hauled  np,  to  lighten  her,  and  get  her  up  out  of  the 
way  of  the  surf  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  a  flooring  were 
laid  over  the  ballast  it  could  not  be  thrown  out  fast  enough, 
for  in  the  rolling  of  the  surf  the  boards  would  be  certain  to 
embarrass  the  movements  of  the  man  throwing  it  over- 
board, and  might  even  cAuse  some  serious  accident.  In 
yacht  and  beach  boats  the  bottom  boards  are  usually 
sawn  out  of  half-inch  plank,  3\m.  to  5in.  wide,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  fore  to  the  main  thwart,  under  each  of  which 
they  meet  the  head  and  the  stern-sheets.  A  beading 
is  worked  on  \>oth  edges,  and  they  are  fixed  sufficiently 
close  together  to  prevent  the  feet  rubbing  the  timbers  or 
the  planking  of  the  boat's  bottom.  They  are  nailed,  and 
should  be  rivetted  to  three  bearers,  formed  of  pieces  of  plank 
of  the  same  thickness  running  across  them  between  the 
timbers.  Copp6r-nails  are  best,  as  from  the  salt-water,  iron 
corrodes  and  breaks  so  quickly.  When  the  ribs  or  timbers 
arc  being  steamed  for  any  boat,  it  is  desirable  to  steam  also 
a  few  pieces  of  elm  planks  3^in.  wide  for  these  cross  bearers, 
and  to  bend  them  to  the  reqiiired  shape  by  placing  weights 
upon  them  after  they  have  been  laid  on  the  inside  of  the 
boat,  for  unless  they  are  thus  bent  to  the  shape  before  they 
are  nailed  to  the  bottom  boards,  it  will  be  found  very 
difficult  to  keep  the  bottom  boards  down  on  the  timbers. 


The  most  efiectual  plan  of  keeping  the  bottom  boards  in 
place,  is  to  nail  a  strip  of  wood  the  same  thickness  as  the  ' 
bottom  boards  along  the  side  of  the  boat  at  their  edge.  If 
the  cross-bearers  are  then  left  an  inch  and  a-half  longei" 
than  the  bottom  boards  both  at  their  sides  and  middle,  these 
strips  of  wood  will  securely  fasten  the  side  edges  of  the 
bottom  boards,  and  their  inner  edges  will  at  the  keel  Ije  kept 
down  by  the  central  or  kelson-board,  which  is  itself  to  be 
ko])t  in  place  by  two  or  three  staples  at  ecpial  distances  along 
it.s  middle,  rising  through  slots  cut  in  the  Ijoard  to  admit 
thom.  This  is  the  ordinary  method  of  fitting  oixjn  bottom 
iKKtrds.  On  the  edge  of  the  side  jiioce.s,  a  benoing  should 
1k!  worked  to  make  a  neat  finish.  Gratings  are  generally 
made  of  American  elm  or  ash,  a  considerable  amount 
of  strength  being  requisite  to  withstand  the  constant 
trampling  to  which  they  are  subjected.  When  a  boat  is 
fitted  with  close  bottom-boards,  fir  ])laiik  three-eighths  of 
HU  inch  thick  should  be  used,  which  must  be  fastened  co  the 
bearers,  and  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  that  just 
described.  If  it  is  not  for  a  yacht's  boat,  I  prefer  dose 
bottom  Iwards,  after  having  had  experience  of  both  kinds, 
as  neither  dirt,  sand,  nor  gravel,  or  very  little,  can  get  below 
the  boards  and  lodge  under  the  ribs  or  timbers,  and  in  the 
lands  or  ledges  formed  by  the  overlap|)iiig  )ilanks,  of  clinker- 
built  boats.  Another  advantage  of  close  bottom  boards  k 
that  they  prevent  the  shrinking  of  the  plank,  and  conse- 
quent leakage,  when  a  boat  is  kept  much  hauled  up  on  a 
dry  beach.  A  small  bit  of  square  plank  nailed  on  the  ends 
of  the  cross-bearers  will  prevent  the  eiid.s  slijtping  under 
the  centre  flooring  or  kelson  board,  and  thus  keep  the 
bottom  boards  in  their  places.  All  beach  boats,  and  boats 
used  for  the  joint  pur|K)ses  of  rowing  and  sailing,  are  shallow, 
and  rather  flat  in  the  Iwttom.  The  l^allast,  therefore,  in 
this  form  of  l>oat  is  liable  to  shift  unlets  special  means  are 
employed  to  serure  it  when  the  boat  pitches  in  a  seaway,  or 
careens  8U<ldenly  in  a  violent  flow  of  wind.  This  is  easily 
prevented  by  having  a  Ixwrd  the  same  depth  as  the  height 
of  the  ballast,  set  on  its  edge,  and  nailed  up  from  bolow  the 
kelson  board  with  very  stout  nails.  This  board  ought  to 
run  as  far  fore  and  aft  the  boat  as  the  ballast  is  stowed — it  is 
called  a  shifting  board. 

Numerous  fatal  accidents  have  happened  from  the  absence 
of  this  simple  arrangement,  for,  should  the  ballast  be  thrown 
suddenly  to  the  lower  or  lee  side,  the  boat  rarely  recxjvers 
itself,  but  fills  and  founders  at  once.  In  boats  fitted  with  a 
centre  board,  the  case  containing  it  is  in  fact  a  shifting 
board,  and  effectually  secures  the  ballast.  Boats  kept  entirely 
for  sailing  require  a  deeper  form  of  hull  than  pulling  boats, 
in  order  that  they  may  offer  lateral  resistance  to  the  water, 
which  force  resolves  itself  into  progressive  motion  in  the 
line  of  the  keel.  Even  if  clinker-built,  many  of  the  ribs 
n^ust  be  cut  out  of  wood  grown  to  as  near  an  approach  to 
the  shape  of  the  bottom  as  possible,  as  straight  grained 
wood  even  if  steamed,  could  not  be  forced  down  into  a 
V-shaped  bottom,  without  too  much  risk  of  fracture.  A 
sailing  boat,  whether  of  clinker  or  carvel  build,  has  much 
more  work  in  her  than  either  a  rowing  boat  or  a  boat 
built  for  the  joint  purposes  of  both  rowing  and  sailing ;  in 
fact  she  is  more  or  less  a  little  vessel,  according  to  her 
size  and  the  extent  of  fittings  she  -possesses.  Sailing 
boats  are  partially  or  entirely  decked  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended  to  be  used.  Some  are  only 
decked  as  far  as  the  mast,  others  have  side  decks  as  well,  and 
a  number  of  the  larger  boats  are  provided  with  hatches,  bv 
which  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  opening  can  be  closed. 
In  these  classy  of  boats  a  strong  strip  of  narrow  plank 
runs  from  the  bow  to  the  stem,  and  is  firmly  nailed  along 
inside,  and  just  under  the  top  of  the  timbers,  on  which 
whatever  b«»m8  may  be  required  are  supported.  This  is 
termed  the  shelf-piece.  The  beams  are  connected  with  not 
less  than  two  timlxsrs  on  each  side  by  strong  knees  of  ook, 
firmly  bolted  to  both  the  timbers  and  thx  beams.  All  the 
beams  should  be  a  little  arched,-  which  will  cause  a  similar 
form  in  the  deck,  and  throw  ofi"  the  water  quickly.  The 
timbers  are  to  be  cut  off  at  the  height  of  the  beams,  and  on 
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them  and  on  the  ends  of  the  beams  a  piece  of  strong  plank 
is  laid  the  whole  distance  from  stem  to  stern,  which  is  called 
the  plank  sheer  or  covering  board.  This  is  gsneially  of 
either  teak,  oak,  or  mahogany.  Through  this  covermg- 
board  holes  are  cnt  to  receive  staunchions  or  uprights 
against  which  the  planks  are  uuilod  to  form  the  bulwarks 
in  the  large  class  of  boats,  which  may  be  considered  small 
vessels.  Another  covering  board  is  laid  along  the  top  of  the 
bulwark  and  staunchions,  which  is  callud  the  rail  or  top-rail. 
American  elm  is  the  best  wood  for  this  purpose,  as  it  can  bo 
well  scoured  with  sand  and  canvas,  and  gives  a  neat  and 
clean  finish  to  the  bulwarks. 

In  the   smaller  sailing-boats   bulwarks   are  not  alway.s 
titted ;  and  instead  of  them  a  ledge  of  American  elm  two 
inches  high  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  is  nailed 
along,  to  keep  oars  or  other  matters  from  rolling  off  tho 
deck  into  the  water.     Ledges  of  tough  and  strong  wood 
(American  elm  is  to  be  preferred),  run  along  the  edges 
of  the   nndecked  portion  of  the   boat  —these  are  termed 
coamings,  and  are  from  two  to  ten  inches  high.     They  serve 
to  keep  out  much  of  the  wash  which  would  otherwise  fall 
into  the  well  or  open  part.    A  rabbet  edge  is  taken  out  of  the 
coamings  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  hatches  when  a  boat  is 
fitted  with  them,  b:it  if  the  coaming  is  not  sufliciently  stoat 
to  admit  of  this,  a  stiffening  piece  must  be  laid  along  inside, 
and  below  the  edge  of  the  coaming  to  support  the  ends  of 
the  beams  of  the  hatches.  There  are  several  fittings  about  the 
deck  to  seoare  the  various  ropes,  forming  the  mnning  and 
standingrigging.&c., of  a  sailing-boat.  Ifaboatis  flttedwith 
bulwarks,  snort  pieces  of  wood  are  nailed  across  them  in  con- 
venient positions  on  which  these  ropes  are  wound  in  three 
or  four  turns  to  secure  them.    One  pair  is  for  the  jib-sheets, 
the  ropes  by  which  the  power  of  the  sail  i.s  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  boat  or  vessel,  a  second  pair  are  for  the  bowsprit- 
shroud  falls,  or  the  ropes  by  which  the  side  stays  for  the 
bowsprit  'are  tightenea.     Hiails  or  stout  pieces  of  wood, 
generally  oak  or  teak,  are  also  fixed  against  the  staunchions, 
to  receive  sundry  belayiug-pins  for  various  halliards,  Ac. 
These  rails  are  fixed  on  their  flats — that  is  to  say  with  their 
edges  against  the  staunchions.    The  pins  are  either  of  gal- 
vanised iron,  brass,  or  hard  wood,  such  as  green-heart  or 
beef-wood.     Cavils  are  strong  pieces  of  wood  nailed  against 
not  less  thfth  two  staunchions ;  there  is  usually  one  on  each 
side  of  the  stem,  to  receive  the  mainsheet,  the  large  rope 
used  to  trim  and  restrain  the  mainsail.    There  are  also  two 
other  cavils  between  the  stern  and  the  main  shrouds,  which 
«rve  for  belaying  the  runner-tackle  falls,  by  which  a  strain 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  masthead  to  prevent  it  raking 
too  much  forward.    The  blocks  of  these  runner-tackle  fells 
hook  into  long  plates  of  iron  or  copper  having  each  an  eye 
on  the  top.     They  are  securely  bolted  to  one  of  the^timbers, 
or  two  if  possible,  and  are  so  placed  that  the  eyes  just  clear 
the  top  ot  the  bulwarks.    The  inner  end  or  heel  of  the  bow- 
Bmit  is  secured  hy  the  bitts,  which  consist  of  two  nprights 
01  oak,  a  cross  piece,  and  two  knees  securely  nailed  and 
rivetted  through  the  deck  to  the  beams  underneath.    The 
halliards,  or  ropes  by  which  the  sails  are  hoisted,  are  belayed 
either  on  pins  round  the  mast,  or  by  some  other  arrange- 
ment, no  two  boats  being  alike  in  every  detail.     If  the  pms 
are  ronnd  the  mast,  they  are  dropped  into  a  hoop  or  band, 
which  encircles  it,  and  is  called  a  spider  hoop ;  an  eye  is 
rivetted  into  the  hoop  at  convenient  distances  for  every 
bebying  pin.    In  large  boats  it  is  usual  to  place  a  skylight 
on  Uie  top  of  the  haloh  :  this,  as  they  so  constantly  leak,  I 
cannot  recommend.    The  best  plan  appears  to  me  to  have 
one  or  two  sliding  windows,  with  stout  plate-glass  about 
half  the  depth  of  the  coamings .    To  make  the  hatch  per- 
fectly tight  against  rain  and  spray,  there  is  nothing  so 
effective  as  covering  it  with  canvas  painted  a  light  cowur. 
'fhis  canvas  should  be  nailed  at  the  edges  of  the  natch,  and 
flap  down  over  the  coamings  and  glass.     It  will  effectually 
exclade  rain  and  spray,  and  flaps  up  on  the  top  of  the  hatch 
in  fine  weather.     In  beating  to  windward,  the  weather  side 
need  alone  be  lowered,  and  the  vrindows  can  then  be  opened 
to  leeward  for  ventilation. 


THE  BIBD  OF  FATE. 
By  R.  B. 

A  PttovBau,  almost  as  universal  in  its  different  versions  as 
the  subject  of  it,  declares  that  three  things  arc  cosmopolitan 
— "a  Scotchman,  a  crow,  and  a  Newcastle  grindstone." 
Whatever  majr  be  said  about  the  Scotchman  and  the  grind- 
stone, naturalists  will  bear  us  out  when  we  speak  of  the 
world-wide  range  of  the  crow.  In  its  various  family  con- 
nection of  ravens,  rooks,  and  magpies,  it  is  an  indweller  of 
almost  every  country  under  the  sun — varying  in  minor 
differences,  but  all  alike  partaking  of  the  familiar  sombre- 
coat  chai-acteristic  of  its  race — and  everywhere  much  the 
same  in  popular  esteem  and  superstition.  How  he  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  bird  of  ill-omen  it  is  hard  to  say,  for,  on 
the  whole,  the  crow  is  rather  a  cheerful  bird  than  otherwise.  ■ 
When  other  birds  leave  us  in  our  wintry  desolation,  like  so 
many  false  friends,  ihe  honest  raven  sticks  by  us  in  all 
weather,  good  and  bad.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  harbingers 
of  spring,  and  patiently  and  sedately  jogs  behind  the  plough- 
man, picking  up  the  grubs  which  are  upturned ;  while,  later 
in  the  season,  the  rookeries  where  he  lives  (for  he  is  a  social 
bird,  though  decidedly  monogamic  in  his  habits)  are  merry 
with  his  "  cawings."  The  gloomy  depths  of  the  pine  forest 
is  alive  with  his  kind ;  and  though  his  best  friends  cannot 
deny  that  his  voice  is  not  very  musical,  still  there  are  many 
weary  travellers  in  the  gloomy  western  forests  who  have 
hailed  his  note  as  a  gh^dening  reminder  to  the  solitary 
man — who  had  for  days  tramped  these  silent  glades,  hear- 
ing no  sound  but  the  crackling  of  the  twigs  mider  his  feet 
— that  the  world  is  tenanted  by  other  beings  beside  him- 
self. Yet  the  honest  crow  bears  a  bad  reputation.  The 
farmer  heartily  dcte-^ts  him,  and  drives  him  off  his  sown 
fields  with  the  yells  of  agricultural  youngsters,  the  clapper- 
clawing of  a  hideous  instrument  of  rural  invention,  or  the 
never-ceasing  explosion  of  an  ancient  gnn,  more  dangerous 
to  the  crow-boy  than  to  the  enemy ;  off  his  potatoe  field  he 
scares  him  by  a  hideous  parody  upon  man  in  the  shape  of  a 
"  scare  crow  "  set  up  in  the  field.  The  farmer,  in  his  pig- 
headed obstinacy,'  may  have  some  show  of  reason  for  his 
enmity,  for  he  believes  him  to  pick  out  the  eyes  of  lambs, 
and  to  rob  his  fields  of  the  newly-sown  grain — suppos- 
ing, in  his  high  estimation  of  the  calling  he  follows,  that  the 
earth  contains  nothing  but  the  grain  he  has  put  into  it,  and 
that  the  crow  cares  for  nothing  but  the  grain.  It's  no  use 
telling  Farmer  Hodge  that  the  crow  mostly  feeds  on  the 
worms  and  grubs  which  destroy  his  crop.  He  insists  "  it  be 
the  w'eat,"  and  spends  much  money  on  "crow-boys"  at 
1«.  6d.  sterling  per  week,  and  powder  on  crow-shooting  com- 
petitions once  a  year.  As  early  as  the  times  when  Pensyl- 
vania  and  New  Jersey  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  the 
inhabitants  were  so  convinced  that  the  crow  of  that  region 
was  injurious  to  the  crops  that  they  set  a  price  ot  3d.  or  4>(i. 
on  the  head  of  each  killed.  We  are  not  sorry,  however,  to 
find  that  the  law  had  soon  to  be  repealed,  "  because  of  the 
great  expense  it  brought  on  the  piibhc  stock."  (Pensylvania 
had  not  then  learned  to  repeal.) 

But  he  labours  under  a  worse  suspicion  than  all  that,  for 
be  bears  the  reputation  of  being  not  altogether  free  from 
a  character  as  black  as  his  coat,  and  how  he  obtained  such 
a  reputation  among  ail  nations  it  is  more  difficult  to  say. 
At  all  events — 

Is  it  not  omiooos  in  all  couotries, 

WboD  orowa  sod  ravenii  orotk  upon  tree*  ?  * 

Perhaps  his  dismal,  and  to  most  ears  disagreeable,  croak, 
with  its  hoarse  and  startling  sound,  may  nave  given  the 
raven  an  evil  name.  Its  funereal  colour,  its  habitat  on  lofty 
mountain  tops  or  wild  precipices,  its  lamb-slaying  and  car- 
rion-eating propensities,  its  sly,  suspicious  manner,  as  if  he 
knew  he  had  done  evil  and  was  apprehensive  ot  well-merited 
punishment,  all  combine  to  render  him  a  noticeable  and  re- 
markable bird,  and  probably  to  be  selected  in  days  oi  bird 
divination.    Thus  he  might  be  raised  into  eminence  as  a 

•  -  Hniibras,"  Part  II ,  Canto  Ii:. 
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bird  of  omen  and  of  fate.  Moreover, .  as  every  one  is  &miliar 
with  the  fact  of  the  raven's  ancestor  being  in  the  ark,  he 
has  incuiTed  some  odium  in  connection  with  the  assnaging 
of  the  waters,  though  we  cannot  tell  why,  all  that  the  ancient 
beautiful  and  toucMng  narrative  says  of  him  being  this  : — 
"  And  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went  to  and  fro,  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up  f^m  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 
At  all  events  his  evil  reputation  commenced  at  an  early  date. 
There  are  not  even  wanting  antiquaries  who  will  hint  that 
the  fact  of  the  raven  being  sent  out  from  the  ark  was  due 
to  an  old  prediluvial  superstition  in  connection  with  him,  well 
known  to  "  Captain"  Noah,  as  Byron  irreverently  styles  the 
Patriarch.  I  cannot  find  that  in  modem  times  hq  ranks 
very  high  even  among  the  most  superstitions  nations.  He 
is  more  viewed  with  a  vague  dreary  awe  than  real  respect ; 
but  in  early  times  the  raven  was  looked  upon  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  one  who  could  trace  his  descent  in  an  un- 
broken line  from  the  raven  who  flew  out  from  the  vessel 
which  got  aground  on  Mount  Ararat.  Did  not  one  alight 
on  the  Emperor  Aug^tus's  chariot,  when  be  was  returning 
from  victory,  and  salute  him  in  these  highlv  courteous 
words — "  Ave  Ccesar,  Victor,  Imperator  !"  The  Emperor  was 
so  well  pleased  that,  as  well  he  might,  he  ordered  the  polite 
raven  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  get  an  allowance  from  the 
civil  list  for  life.  In  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
raven  held  the  first  place  of  honour  among  the  land  birds. 
He  was  the  bird  who  had  the  power  of  presage ;  thus,  in  a 
ballad  quoted  by  Pennant  from  the  lUlanda  Laiulnamabok, 
one  of  tne  most  ancient  of  the  Sagas,  they  make  Thromundr 
and  Thorbiom,  before  a  feudal  battle,  explain  the  foreboding 
voice  of  this  bird,  and  its  interest  in  the  field  of  battle : — 

T^ronmndr — Hark,  the  ravens  oroxk  I  liesr, 
Lo,  the  bird  of  Fate  is  near, 
In  the  daWD  with  dusky  wings, 
Hoarse  the  song  of  death  she  sings. 

Thus  in  days  of  Tore  she  sang, 
When  the  din  of  battle  rang ; 
When  the  honr  of  death  drew  nigh, 
And  mighty  chiefs  were  doomed  to  die 

Thwbiom — The  raven  cntaks ;  the  warrior's  slain, 
With  blood  her  dusky  wings  distain ; 
Tir'd,  her  moriiiug  prey  she  seeks, 
And  with  blood  and  carnage  reeks. 

Thus  perched  upon  an  aged  oak. 
The  brooding  bird  was  beard  lo  croak, 
When  all  the  plain  with  blood  was  spread, 
Thirsting  for  the  mighty  dead. 

He  was  sacred  to  Odin,  and  on  the  sacred  flag  of  the  Danes 
this  bird  was  embroidered.  Odin  was  always  said  to  be 
attended  by  two,  which  sat  upon  his  shoulders  (whence  he 
was  called  the  "  God  of  Ravens  "  !)  One  of  these  ravens  was 
called  Hnggin  or  Thought ;  the  other  Muninn  or  Memory. 
Into  the  god's  ears  they  whispered  all  they  saw  or  heard. 
In  the' earliest  dawn  he  sent  them  to  fly  round  the  world, 
and  they  returned  before  dinner,  laden  with  news  of  all  that 
was  going  on.    Odin  thus  sang  their  importance  :* 

Hoggin  and  Mnninn,  my  delight, 

Spt-ed  throngh  the  world  their  daily  flight 

From  their  fond  lord  they  both  are  flown. 

Perhaps  eternally  nre  gone. 

Thii'  Hnggiu's  loss  I  should  deplore. 

Yet  Muuiun's  would  afflict  me  more. 

Though  the  raven  was  sacred  to  Odin,  he  was  never 
sacrificed  to  him.  He  was  his  companion  and  friend  rather. 
The  falcon,  as  a  fierce  courageous  bird  was,  however,  one  of 
the  animals  offered  to  Odin  in  sacrifice.  We  are  told  that 
when  Earl  (Jarl)  Hakon  of  Norway  set  up  a  sacrifice,  two 
ravens  came  flying  with  a  loud  stream.  Among  the  Norse- 
men he  was  also  used  as  a  bird  of  divination.  Thus,  when 
Floke  Vilgerdarson,  a  Viking,  set  out  to  seek  for  Iceland, 
and  was  m  despair  of  ever  reaching  that  land,  he  sent 
out  three  ravens.    The  first  raven  flew  back  to  Faroe,  the 


•  BarUuUmu  de  Oiiiil^  Conttmptm  Mctiit,  etc,  p.  IS*  (version  by  the  Bev,  B. 
Williams  In  Pennaut's  Antic  Zoolotf)- 


second  to  the  ship,  while,  by  following  the  course  of  the 
third  he  reached  Iceland  (and  had  then  and  there  a  very  bard 
time  of  it,  too).  In  Iceland  to  this  day,  we  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Jon  Hjaltin,  Physician-General  of  that  island,  no 
bird  is  supposed  to  possess  the  same  supernatural  powers 
as  the  raven.  Was  it  the  Norsemffli  who  brought  to 
England  the  superstition  regarding  the  raven,  or  did  it 
originate  among  us  naturally?  I  suspect  so.  For  from  an 
early  period  the  poets  have  spoken  of  it  as  fomiliarly  known 
to  hie 

The  hateful  messenger  of  heavy  things, 

Of  death  and  dolour  t4  Uing. 

Again,  we  have  Shakespeare  talking  of  it  in  these  words : — 

It  oomes  o'er  my  memory. 

As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  hoose, 

Boding  to  all 

And  surely  there  is  nobody  who  does  not  remember  the 
familiar  passage  in  "  Macbeth  " — 

The  raven  herself  is  hoarse 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Dnncan 

Under  my  battlements. 

The  number  of  tourists  who  have  quoted  this  pasaago 
around  the  ruins  of  Glamis  Castle  must  be  almost  in- 
calculable. All  were  not,  however,  so  famous  as  a  couple  of 
travellers  ("  tourist "  is  not  respectful  enough  to  apply  to 
them)  who  visited  it  towards  the  close  of  last  century. 
During  his  memorable  tour  in  the  Highlands  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  Boswell  writes  one  of  his  characteristic  letters  to 
David  Garrick,  and  in  describing  their  visit  to  Glamis 
says :  "  The  situation  of  the  old  castle  corresponds  ezacUy 
to  Shakespeare's  description.  While  we  were  tnere  to-day,  it 
happened  that  a  raven  perched  upon  one  of  chimney  tops 
and  croaked.  Then  I,  in  my  turn,  repeated  'The  laven 
herself  is  hoarse,  &c.'  "  In  reg^ard  to  this,  an  intelligent 
correspondent  of  the  Invemeti  Courier,  catches  the  rathOT 
gawky  "  Bossy"  tripping.  He  remarks  that  if  a  raven  did  so 
perch,  it  was  a  very  curious  place  for  a  raven  so  to  perch,  or 
to  be  at  all ;  or  ravens  within  the  last  hundred  years  must 
have  been  very  much  changed  in  their  habits  and  nature. 
The  explanation  probably  is,  that  it  was  a  tame  raven  or  a 
rook  perhaps ;  or,  likeliest  of  all,  that  it  was  a  common  jack- 
daw {Corvug  monedida),  a  pert,  impudent,  and  garrulous 
little  gentleman  in  black — ^no  bigger  than  a  dove-cot  pigeon 
— that  Mr  Boswell  mistook  {proh  pudor !)  for  the  grave, 
stately,  and  s^^ious  raven,  who  is  as  much  bigger,  and 
weightier,  and  wiser,  than  his  loquacious  cousin  the  daw,  as 
Samuel  Johnson  was  bigger,  and  weighter,  and  wiser,  than 
his  travelling  companion,  James  Boswell. 

It  is  curious  to  meet  with  the  following  on  the  authority 
of  no  less  a  renowned  personage  than  the  valorous  ana 
puissant  hid^o  Don  Quixote  de  'la  Mancha,  the  flower  of 
chivalry : — "  ^ve  you  read,  sir,"  proceeds  the  knight,  "  the 
annals  and  histories  of  England,  wherein  are  recorded  the 
famous  exploits  of  King  Arthur,  whom  in  our  Castilion 
tongue  we  call  King  Artus,  of  whom  there  exists  an  ancient 
tradition,  universally  received  over  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  that  he  did  not  die,  but  by  magic  art  he  wu 
transformed  into  a  rav&n ;  for  which  reason  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  from  that  time  to  this  any  Englishman  hath 
killed  a  raven." 

I  hardly  think  that  a  similar  superstition  prevuls  in 
modem  times,  otherwise  we  should  see  less  of  orgaoised  crow 
shootings.  But  it  is  curious  that  a  remnant  of  this  saperstition 
exists  in  the  Highlands,  where  there  is  a  proverb,  "Nae  gude 
e'er  cam'  o'  shootin'  black  craws."  It  is  not  less  interesting 
to  learn  that  though  the  superstition  may  have  deserted 
our  civilised  latitudes,  it  is  still  found  among  the  Indians  on 
the  North-west  American  coast,  who,  though  the  ravens  are 
very  troublesome  to  their  drying  fish,  Ac.,  will  not  kill  them, 
but  set  a  child  to  drive  them  away.  The  writer  once  nearly 
got  into  trouble  through  killing  one  near  an  Indian  village. 
These 'Same  Indians  thoroughly  believe  in  the  divining  power 
of  the  raven,  and  its  ability  to  foretell  war  and  bloodshed— a 
power  identical  'with  that  with  which  the  Scandinavian  my- 
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thology  endowed  it.  Some  tribes  of  American  Indians 
lookea  npon  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  retnm  of  health.  Their 
"  medicine-^nen "  when  the^  visited  a  sick  person  invoked 
the  raven,  and  mimicked  his  eroaking  voice.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Indians,  on  the  contrary,  are  said  to  detest  all  kinds  of 
crows.  Pabricns  teUs  ns  that  in  his  day  (1770-80)  the 
Oreenlanders  ate  the  flesh  of  the  raven,*  and  ased  its  wings 
as  amulets.  Probably  they  derived  this,  as  they  do  many 
of  iheir  superstitions,  from  the  old  Norse  inhabitants  of  the 
ooontry.  Now-a-days  nothing  but  the  direst  necessity  will 
cause  an  Eskimo  to  eat  a  raven. 

In  former  times,  when  witches  and  "  feytolk "  were 
abounding  in  the  land,  they  were  very  fond  of  transforming 
themselves  into  crows,  and  in  that  guise  playing  sad  pranks 
on  men  and  womankind,  though  sometimes  they  were 
tempted  to  do  a  kindly  act.  As  a  specimen  of  these  stories 
and  the  superstitious  credulity  of  even  educated  people  no 
later  than  the  beginningof  the  last  century,  I  may  quote  a 
story  told  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogers,  in  his  little  collection 
of  "  Anecdotes  Illustrative  of  the  Scottish  Character."  He 
had  it  from  Dr.  Robert  Trotter  of  Dnnvegan,  and  the  anec- 
dote, extraordinary  though  it  is,  may  be  received  as  genuine. 
The  scene  is  in  Skye.  At  that  time  Greneral  McLeod,  a 
soldier  well  known  iu  those  days,  was  chief  of  the  clan,  and 
as  such  exercised  most  despotic  sway  in  matters  of  death 
and  life. 

Accordingly,  when  a  woman  accused  of  witchcraft  was 
arraigned  before  him,  she  was,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  times,  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive.  Bound 
with  cords,  she  was  laid  on  her  back,  and  the  faggots  beneath 
lighted  with  a  torch.  The  General  was  present.  "Oh! 
General,"  exclaimed  the  victim,  "is  this  my  reward  for 
saving  your  life  at  Fontenoy  P  Do  you  mind  a  crow  flying 
.  in  front  of  your  regiment  P  "  Yes,  Flora ;  I  mind  it  weD, 
said  the  General.  "  I  was  that  crow,"  said  the  witch,  "and 
kept  back  the  balls  which  would  have  taken  your  life." 
"  Good  !  "  said  the  Greneral ;  "  was  the  crow  really  yon, 
Flora  P  Loose  the  cords,  and  set  her  free  instantly.  The 
caatle  shall  be  her  home,  and  she  and  hers  shall  never  want 
so  long  as  I  or  mine  are  lairds  of  Dunvegan  !" 

It  is  probably  the  influence  of  these  superstitions  which 
prevents  the  Highlander  from  killing  these  birds.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  frequently  domesticated  and  taught  to 
mutter  some  words.  I  have  seen  such  a  one  in  the 
Highlands,  which  was  said  to  be  nearly  fifty  years  old.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  Highlander  who  was  asked,  with  a  view  to 
the  purchase  of  his  tame  raven,  whether  it  could  speak  P 
"Na,"  was  his  half -hesitating  reply.  "  It  canna  speaK,  sir; 
hit  it  doet  a  heap  o'  thinkin  ! "  That  the  raven  has  been 
long  looked  upon  as  a  weatherwise  bird  need  scarcely  be  told. 
This  idea  prevails  among  many  widely  distinct  nations — the 
European  nations  and  the  North  American  Indians  for 
instance — and  is*  no  doubt  founded  on  some  good  ground. 
That  the  rooks  can  be  depended  on  as  a  sign  of  rain  has 

•  Cvnm  wrax  (IWAiyat  of  Uw  OrMnUndan). 


been  long  believed  in  this  country,  and  is  commemorated  in 
the  lines  of  Erasmus  Darwin : — 

Behold  the  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight ; 
They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 
And  eeem  precipitate  to  fall. 

.  If  we  include  the  magpie  among  the  crow  kind — and  until 
recently  it  was  included  in  the  genus  Corvus,  but  is  now 
styled  Pica  cattdata — we  have  of  course  an  endless  string  of 
superstitions  connected  with  it.  The  best  known  is  one 
which  shows  what  "  luck "  may  be  expected  from  seeing 
them : — 

One,  sorrow. 

Two,  mirth. 

Three,  a  wedding. 

Four,  death. 

This  superstition  most  have  originated  in  a  country  like 
ours  where  the  magpie  is  comparatively  rare.  It  can 
scarcely  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  for  wherever  I  have 
been,  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  at  least,  the  bird  is  excessively 
common.  In  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Copenhagen,  it 
can  be  seen  in  ones,  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  any  other 
combination  of  the  rhyme  at  all  times,  and  is  generally 
supposed  by  the  unomithological  "Ejobenhavners  "  to  be 
the  English  crow.  In  Wardnus  in  Lapland  it  is,  however, 
a  bird  of  superstition.  If,  according  to  Leems,  it  perches  on 
the  church,  it  is  supposed  to  portend  the  death  or  removal 
of  the  minister ;  if  on  the  castle,  that  of  the  governor.  A 
near  relative  of  the  genus  Cortm*  {Oamdus  infausttia)  is 
called  "  Ulyksfugl,"  from  its  being  supposed  to  forbode  ill- 
luck.  The  superstitions  which  have  woven  themselves 
around  the  raven  have  carried  its  introduction  into  the 
poetical  literature  of  almost  every  nation.  A  number  of 
this  journal  oould  be  filled  with  extracts  from  Poets — 
English,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  German,  and  French, 
reg:irdiiig  the  ill-omened  bird  of  fate,  but  the  above  will 
suiiice.  There  have  also  been  historical  ravens.  Was 
not  Charles  Dickens's  famous  raven  "  Grip  "  sold  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  stuffed  though  he  was,  and 
if  the  Oraphic  picture  is  accurate — most  shockingly  un- 
naturally too — and  in  all  ages  will  not  the  "  Raven  "  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  be  remembered  as  the  most  weird  and 
wonderful  raven  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  song  or 
story. 

But  still,  through  all  the  mistv  ages  of  superstition,  the 
croaking  raven — sung  of  Scalds  and  Saga  men,  and 
dreaded  by  the  vulgar  and  ignorant — holds  its  own,  and 
croaks  as  lustily  as  ever  it  dud.  Song  or  story,  myth  or 
legend,  are  all  one  and  alike  to  it.  As  the  old  Scotch 
gardener  remarked  to  his  master's  son,  who  was  bantering 
him  on  the  difficulty  the  crows  would  lutve  in  building  their 
nest  now  that  the  Parliament  had  changed  date  from  the 
"  Old  "  to  the  "  New  Style  :  "— "  Young  man,"  and  here  he 
took  a  snuff,  and  leant  on  his  spade  with  severity  written 
in  his  countenance — "  Young  man,  crows  care  naethin'  for 
Acta  o'  Faiiiament !  " 
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EKCOUKTEBS  WITH  WILD  ELEPHANTS  IN 
CETLON. 

By  E.  R.  power. 

Whiist  awiember  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  and  during  a 
protracted  residence  in  that  island,  chiefly  )ia8sed  in  the 
Central  Province  (I  was  latterly  in  civil  charge  of  that  pro- 
vince), I  collected  from  the  actors  themselves — personal 
friends  of  my  own — some  details  of  narrow  escapes  from  en- 
counters with  the  wild  elephant ;  and  the  following  anecdotes 
may  be  relied  upon  as  being  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  trxith,"  and  will  serve  to  show  the  risks 
our  countrymen  will  run  after  what  was  considered  "  the 
sport "  in  this  bright  speck  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  During 
my  stay  in  Ceylon  several  Europeans,  besides  a  great  many 
natives,  have  been  killed  by  the  wild  elephaat .  Among  the 
former,  I  lost  an  intimate  friend,  and  otner  iriends  of  mine 
have  been  severely  injured  by  these  animals.  Owing  to  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  coffee,-  which  has  driven  the  elephants 
to  the  comparatively  sterije  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the 
island,  where  they  can  do  but  little  damage  to  growing  crops, 
and  the  many  that  have  been  killed  by  sportsmen — looking 
also  at  their  great  utility  in  the  Public  Works  Department, 
where  they  are  employed  in  dragging  timber,  stone,  &c., 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  form  an  item  of  island  export  to 
Continental  India  —the  local  government  have,  I  think  very 
wisely,  passed  a  legislative  enactment  prohibiting  their 
being  shot  at  without  a  Government  licence.  Adventures, 
therefore,  with  the  wild  elephant  will  soon  be  affaires  (Th  igtoire  ' 
as  far  as  Ceylon  is  involved.  In  the  exhaustive  published 
accounts,  particularly  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent, 
full  details  of  the  mode  of  entrapping  the  wild  elephants  are 
given,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enbrge  thereon ;  but  there 
is  one  circumstance  whicn,  I  find,  is  omitted  in  all  the 
accounts  I  have  perused,  relating  to  their  capture,  and,  as 
it  really  presents  so  wonderful  an  instance  of  sagacity  on 
the  part  of  their  tame  confreres,  I  venture  to  record.  It  is 
this  :  When  the  nooser  with  his  rope,  made  of  buflalo  hide, 
has  succeeded  in  passing  the  noose  round  the  leg  of  the  wild 
elephant,  and  having  drawn  it  close,  has  departed  to  the 
rear,  the  other  end  or  the  rope  having  beeii  made  fast  to  the 
decoy  elephant's  collar,  the  latter  stretching  the  rope  to  its 
entire  length,  itself  selects  the  tree  round  which  it  winds  the 
rope,  and  this  tree  is  invariably  selected  by  the  decoy  not 
from  its  large  size,  but  from  its  strength — many  of  the  larger 
trees  not  being  so  well  able  to  bear  so  great  a  strain  as  the 
smaller  ones.  Then,  again,  what  admirable  workmen  they 
are !  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  seen  the  tame  elephants 
employed  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  Ceylon, 
after  placing  the  stone  abutments  of  a  bridge,  go  to  some 
little  distance  off,  and,  looking  at  their  work,  return  to  push 
the  stone  into  a  bettor  position.  In  my  humble  judgment, 
the  elephant,  in  respect  to  sagacity,  should  occupy  the  firs? 
rank  among  the  brute  creation,  the  dog  the  secoud,  and 
the  horse  the  third.  Having  had  the  superintendence  of 
several  large  wild  elephant  catchings,  or  kraals,  I  can  speak 
with  some  authority  on  this  subject.  The  elephant's  per- 
sonal appearance  is  not  prepossessing,  and,  as  has  been 
observed  by  a  late  writer,  with  all  his  good  qualities  the 
elephant  is  awkward  in  his  movements,  his  form  clumsy, 
his  skin  coarse,  dark,  and  ugly :  hi?!  wholf  npp<»iranee  th» 
very  reverse  of  pleasing.    Compare  him  with  the  graceful 


tiger,  whose  form  and  colouring  are  alike  elegant  and  beau' 
tiful. 

In  my  time  only  one  representative  of  roj-alty,  the  late  Sir 
R.  Wilmot  Eorton,  took  to  the  jungle  after  wild  elephants. 
I  was  at  that  period  on  his  staff. 

His  Excellency's  scene  of  operations  lay  in  what  is  called 
the  Park  Country,  in  the  district  of  Badullis  within  the 
Central  province,  which,  at  that  period,  abounded  in  wild 
elephants.  He  was  accoin|)anicd  by  that  world-famed  ele- 
pliiint-shot.  Major  Rogers,  of  the  Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment, 
and  by  the  late  Colonel  Mann,  then  an  officer  of  the  58th 
Regiment.  Foiu"  separate  bungalows  (temporary  cottageii) 
were  built  at  convenient  dii-tances,  so  that  no  one  was  tied 
(a  sad  blow  to  sport  when  it  occurs)  to  return  to  the  one 
spot  for  meats,  <kc. 

The  party  shot  their  way  from  one  bungalow  to  another, 
at  a  place  called  D.ihugony,  Sir  R.  W  H6rton  had  a 
narrow  escapo  of  his  nl'u,  as  a  rogue*  elephant,  who  had 
killed  a  native  a  day  or  two  before,  charged  him  furiously. 
His  Excellency,  when  the  infuriated  beast  was  within  four 
yards  of  him,  gave  him  the  contents  of  his  rifle  (seven  to 
the  pound)  in  his  forehead.  It  appeared,  however,  only  to 
give  hiin  a  slight  headache,  and  he  made  off. 

The  amount  of  the  first  day's  battue  was  eleven  elephants 
hora  de  combat ;  second  day,  nine ;  the  third  day,  eight ;  and 
the  fourth  day,  four.  There  were  at  least  300  elephants 
seen  by  the  party  during  their  short  excursion.  In  a 
note  of  Sir  R.  W.  Horton,  he  mentions  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  elephants,  when  turned  by  a  shot,  appeared  to  be  in 
greater  alarm  than  their  opponents,  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  imagine  a  more  rapid  movement  than  that,  by  which, 
these  apparently  unwieldly  animalsf  contrive  to  make 
their  hind  legs  occupy  the  identical  spot,  where  their  fore- 
legs rested  one  half  moment  before.  Sir  Robert  sums  np 
by  saying  that,  with  good  guns  in  capital  order,  and  weU 
backed,  the  sport  is  indeed  pretty  safe  if  a  man  has  average 
self-possession ;  but  even  then  he  may  have  to  take  to  hia 
legs.  His  moral,  therefore,  is,  that  it  shonld  be  sparingly 
indulged  in  by  gentlemen,  who  have  turned  the  century, 
half-way  house,  especially,  if  inclining  *o  a  curmUnear 
cirntour  of  form,  in  front. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  to  me,  from 
my  lamented  fnend.  Major  Rogers,  who,  after  killing  some 
14<X»  elephants  (and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  tuskers 
killed,  a  considerable  sum  was  reahsed  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  his  regimental  steps),  was  killed  by  lightning  in 
Ceylon,  in  1846.  It  describes  a  perilous  adventure  with  an 
elephant.  Major  Rogers  went  down  to  perambulate  the 
new  road  from  Badulla  towards  Hambantotte.  The  first 
day  after  leaving  home  he  met  a  herd  of  elephants,  and 
killed  several  of  them.  The  day  after,  leaving  his  bivouac 
at  day-break,  he  found  a  herd  of  four  elephants,  and  they, 
becoming  aware  of  him,  stole  away.  After  loading,  Major 
Rogers  was  going  quickly  on  their  track  through  some 
light  jungle,  not  expecting  to  come  up  with  them  so  soon, 

*  A  rogue  clephuit  ia  an  animal  rappoaed  to  be  driveo  away  rrom  (he  r»t 
of  till*  htTil.  eithor  by  dlBpane  or  from  having  cummitted  ROine  'faux  pat  noi  10 
be  forgiven  by  hia  comrades.  Rogue  elephants  are  very  vicious,  and  iarariably 
chtirgo  the  luckless  wight  whose  nionvaue  /orlitne  U  may  bo  to  meet  with  one 
of  tb(>8e  gentry. 

t  On  a  level  or  np  hill,  they  will  beat  a  man  In  apaed:  they  are  beaten  by 
the  latter  going  down  hill,  aa  they  proreed  down  slowly  and  csuHonsly.  fur  fear 
of  overbalanciiig  tbt-mneWea. 
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when  one  of  the  herd  fnriously  charged  him ;  the  Major 
fired,  and  the  animal  fell  about  twenty  yards  from  him. 
Rogers  then  went  on  to  the  next,  and  fired  at  him;  the 
animal  turned,  came  one  pace  towards  hitn,  and  fell,  but 
rose  again  aa  Rogers  passed,  and  ho  wii.s  obliged  to  give  it 
the  conteiitH  of  the  second  barrel.  The  third  elephant  was 
soon  overtaken ;  he  also  exhibited  wicked  intentions,  but 
one  ball  knocked  him  over.  Major  Rogers  then  followed 
the  fourth  elephant,  at  a  racing  pace,  for  about  ti(Xt  yards, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  pursuit.  Ho  sent  one 
of  his  people  to  deprive  the  fallen  of  their  tails  (the 
trophy  an.iwering  to  the  fox's  brush),  but  the  man  cried 
out  that  they  had  all  walked  off  with  them !  Major  Rogers, 
not  crediting  this  statement,  sent  a  second  man,  who,  how- 
ever, confirmed  the  re|X)rt  of  the  first  messenger,  and  added 
that  one  of  the  elephants  was  going  towards  the  Major; 
the  latter  went  after  him,  but  the  animal  had  already 
passed ;  ho  followed  him  up,  when  the  elephant  charged 
ftjriously,  but  fell,  on  receiving  the  contents  of  the  Major'.s 
gun,  and  his  was  the  only  tail  bagged  out  of  that  lot.  This 
adventure  was  a  curious  one.  Rogers  remarked  that,  in 
his  long  experience,  he  had  never  met  with  bea.«ts  more 
savage  or  more  tenacious  of  life;  but  this  is  not  tlw 
adventure. 

A  mile  further  on  was  -a  small  stream,  and  thither  the 
guide  said  he  had  directed  the  coolies  to  bring  the  breakfast 
basket,  Ac.;  so  a  halt  was  sounded,  fire  kindled,  and  the 
guide  went  in  search  of  the  absentees.  He  returned  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  reported  that  the  coolies,  with  breakfast, 
4c.,  were  in  trees  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  having  been 
stopped  by  a  herd  of  elephants.  Major  Rogers  went  to  tlioir 
rescue,  and  came  suddenly  on  the  elephants.  Some  fell  to 
his  two  doubles,  one  having  charged  him.  Major  Rogers 
stopped  to  load,  and  then  followed  and  overtook  the  herd, 
which  had  formed  rallying  square,  in  a  small  patch  of  jungle, 
and  were  growling  defiance  (a  sound  well  known  to  elephant 
hunters).  A  brook  was  between  them  and  Major  Rog"rs, 
which  he  crossed,  and,  as  he  put  the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  the 
elephants  moved  off.  He  followed  briskly,  and  got  an  ob- 
lique shot  at  the  right  ear  of  the  last ;  the  animal  turned, 
•st^gering,  to  the  left  about,  and  as  he  faced  Major  R.,  the 
latter  fired  his  remaining  barrel,  the  elephant  being  then  on 
the  left,  about  four  yards  from  him.  Instead  of  bringing 
him  down,  the  shot  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  steadying 
him,  and  he  was  at  Major  Rogers  in  a  moment,  who  had 
.scarcely  tnmed  to  run  (his  other  gun  being  in  the  hands  of 
his  servant  a  little  distance  off)  when  he  felt  himself  lifted 
from  tlie  ground,  and  flourished  about  as  if  he  had  been  an 
infant.  The  elephant  carried  him  in  its  trunk,  a  few  paces 
towards  the  stream,  and,  as  he  came  to  where  the  brook 
sloped,  dropped  him  on  the  gronnd,  and  made  several 
attempts  to  crush  him  with  his  head,  accompanying  pn<-h 
attempt  with  a  roar,  which,  doubtless,  from  man  and  beast 
ocicnpying  such  close  quarters,  sounded  louder  than  any 
Major  Rogers  had  ever  heard.  The  sloping  nature  of  the 
ground  here  favoured  Major  R.,  and,  without  any  effort  of 
his  own,  he  each  time  slipped  from  under  the  animal,  until 
they  l)oth  reached  the  b«i  of  the  stream,  when  the  elephant 
changed  its  tactics,  and  attempted,  more  than  once,  to  take 
up  Major  Rogers  again  in  his  trunk,  but,  fortunately,  the 
hunter's  dress  was  none  of  the  newest,  and  it  gave  way  in  all 
duections,  so  that  he  was  nearly  stripped !  The  elephant 
then  Ijestowed  on  him  a  few  kicks,  sending  him  from  his 
fore  to  his  hind  legs,  and  back  again  !  But,  at  this  stage  of 
the  play,  the  elephant  suddenly  held  up  his  head  and  began 
polling  down  some  jungle  ropes  (a  kind  of  vegetable  creeper) 
in  which  he  had  got  entangled.  Major  Rogers  lying  on  his 
back  between  the  animal's  legs.  Toe  Mijor  refrained  from 
making  the  slightest  movement,  having  often  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  such  on  adventure,  and  determined  in  the 
event  of  its  occurring  not  to  attempt  to  struggle,  being  con- 
vince<l  that  such  procedure  would  not  prove  successful  with 
snch  an  adversary.  To  this,  and  perhaps  to  the  elephant's 
visionary  alarm  at  the  jangle  ropes  (for  elephants  are  very 
suspicious  of  any  and  all  snares)  n»y  bo  attributed  the  fact 


of  M^or  Rogers  being  left  "  unfinished  " — or  the  elephant 
may  have  fancied  that  he  had  done  his  work.  Having,  how- 
ever, disengage<l  himself  from  the  said  jungle  ropes,  he 
stepped  over  Major  Rogers,  appearing  to  avoid  treading  on 
him,  and  went  off  towards  the  forest,  trumpeting  and 
flourishing  in  triumph  the  greater  part  of  Major  Rogers' 
dress  !  The  elephant  had  not  gone  more  than  thirty  yards 
when  a  native,  who  had  taken  refuge  behind  a  large  tree, 
gave  him  the  contents  of  a  single  barrel,  little  to  Rogers' 
liking,  as  it  mi^ht  have  had  the  effect  of  turning  him  back 
to  his  w  ork  again.  The  elephant  took  no  notice  of  the  shot, 
which,  perhaps,  never  touched  him,  but  went  on  its  way 
rejoicing. 

All  the  people  who  were  with  Major  Rogers  were  new  to 
the  business,  only  one  of  them  had  been  out  before,  and  that 
only  once.  The  result  of  the  skirmish  was  the  left  shoulder 
dislocated,  the  left  arm  broken  in  two  places,  and  otherwise 
severely  contused,  two  serious  hurts  on  the  right  side,  and  a 
general  sensation  of  having  received  a  severe  mauling. 

The  accident  occurred  fifty  miles  from  Rogers'  i-esidence, 
in  the  town  of  Badulla,  with  a  mountain  four  thousand  feet 
high  interposing,  he  having  only  ascended  it  by  a  native 
path.  A  cot,  however,  made  a  good  monsheil  (a  rough 
palanquin)  and  he  reached  Badulla  at  dark  the  next  evening, 
where  a  clever  army  surgeon,  stationed  there,  by  main  force, 
succeeded  in  putting  in  tlie  shoulder.  Excellent  treatment, 
aided  by  a  good  constitution,  however,  did  wonders,  and  in 
six  weeks'  time  Rogers  "  was  himself  again." 

The  following  adventure  occurred  near  Trincomalie,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Northern  Province  of  Ceylon.  Myfriend, 
who  played  the  principal  rvU,  was  the  late  Captain  William 
Fisher,  formerly  of  the  78th  and  58th  Regiments,  who  was  un- 
fortunately killed  in  Ceylon,  some  years  ago,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horise  when  in  charge  of  the  island  police  force.  The  story — 
uui(|ue  us  I  think  it  must  be — is  perfectly  authentic,  and, 
indeed,  is  well  known  to  many  persons,  some  of  whom  are 
still  alive.  Captain  Fisher,  who  was  at  that  time  stationed 
with  his  regiment,  the  78th,  at  Trincomalie,  was  desirous  of 
showing  a  wild  elephant  and  deer  to  some  naval  friends. 
The  party  went  to  a  locality  famous  for  wild  animals,  a  short 
distance  from  Trincomalie.  Capt.  Fisher,  on  his  return  with 
one  of  the  party  to  the  bungalow,  late  one  evening,  after  a  long 
fag  and  no  sport,  fell  in  with  a  herd  of  wild  elephants ;  it 
was  nearly  dusk,  and  they  could  hardly  see  to  take 
correct  aim.  Captain  Fisher's  companion  lalled  one  of  the 
elephants,  and  the  former  fired  at  a  tusker  and  knocked  him 
down ;  he  arose,  and  Captain  Fisher,  with  the  contents  of 
his  second  barrel,  again  staggered  him ;  however,  he  seemed 
to  creep  off,  and  it  was  too  late  to  follow.  So  confident  was 
Captain  Fisher  that  the  wounded  elephant  could  not  get  far 
away,  that  he  started  the  next  morning,  in  the  direction  the 
animal  had  taken,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brother  sports- 
men, Messrs.  F.  and  B.  After  procewling  about  half  a  mile 
in  the  direction  Fisher  imagined  he  had  taken,  P.  cried  out, 
"  Here  he  is,  Fisher !  dead,  by  Jove !"  Captain  Fisher  then 
put  the  gun  down  he  had  in  his  hand,  made  a  nm,  and 
jumped  on  the  recumbent  elephant's  back,  over  his  tail,  when 
to  his  (Captain  Fisher's)  astonishment,  the  elephant  gave  a 
load  trumpet,  jumped  up,  and  pitched  him  into  the  low 
jungle.  Fisher  was,  of  course,  rather  bothered  by  this  un- 
expected demonstration,  but,  on  recovering  himself,  dis- 
covered that  the  elephant  was  not  the  tusker  he  had  wounded 
the  evening  before,  out  a  fresh  elephant  that  had  been  lying 
asleep ! 

The  following  should  be  called  a  narrow  escape  when  out 
elephant  shooting,  rather  than  an  escape  from  an  ele- 
phant : — 

My  lamented  friend,  the  late  Major  Macready,  formerly  of 
the  30th  Regiment,  and,  at  the  period  when  this  adventure 
occurred,  military  secretary  to  the  general  commanding  in 
Ceylon,  accompanied  by  another  military  man,  who  is  still,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  living,  went  out  with  the  intention  (they 
being  both  keen  elephant  shots)  of  "  bagging  "  a  few  of  their 
elephantine  majesties.  They  soon  got  on  the  track  of  three 
elephants,  in  a  rather  thick  jungle,  and  came  up  with  them 
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at  aa  opening  of  about  thirty  feet  square.  Both  gentlemen 
went  at  the  same  "  bird,"  which,  aner  taking  very  qoietly 
shots  fk>ni  both,  got  into  cover,  bnt  suddenly  burst  out 
again,  almost  immediately  npon  Major  Macready's  com- 
panion, who  was  close  behind  the  beast,  and,  whose  gun 
Deing  unloaded,  he  bolted,  and  stumbled  over  the  trunk  of 
a  dead  elephant,  sufficiently  within  reach  of  the  live  one. 
In  the  meantime  a  coolie  had  put  a  fresh  gun  into  Major 
Macready's  hands,  and  as  his  companion,  in  rising  from  his 
stumble,  brought  the  top  of  his  cap  on  the  line  of  sight, 
Major  Macready  fired,  saw  the  cap  jerk  and  open,  and  the 
elephant  drop  at  the  same  moment.  The  cap  was  of  wicker- 
work,  covered  with  blue  nankeen,  and  in  shape  a  hunting- 
cap,  fitting  close  to  the  head.  The  ball  had  opened  four 
inches  of  it.  The  hair  was  not  cut,  but  still  it  was  a  fright- 
ftilly  close  shave  1 


BISON   SHOOTIKO  IN  INDIA. 
By  captain  0.  ROBINSON, 

NovBMBBR  2l8t. — A  little  before  daylight  this  morning  I 
heard  a  tiger ;  the  sound  was  more  of  a  long  deep-drawn 
sigh  than  the  savage  roar  which  I  have  heard  roll  forth  from 
the  throat  of  a  wounded  tiger.  An  unexpected  sound  like 
this,  breaking  the  soft  stillness  of  an  Indian  morning,  has  a 
startling  effect,  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  faint  hght  and 
dark  forest  around.  Although  tigers  do  not  usn^ly  feed 
on  men,  still  there  are  exceptional  cases,  like  the  tiger  in 
the  Wassee  jungles,  which  will  come  into  one's  head  with 
ill-timed  pertinacity ;  so  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  when  I  found 
myself  on  some  more  open  ground.  I  neither  saw  nor 
heard  more  of  this  one,  as  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  follow  any 
animal  when  in  these  dense  jungles. 

After  this  we  walked  for  a  couple  of  hours  along  the 
most  likely  feeding  grounds  without  seeing  game,  and  then 
entered  some  wide  and  barren  plains,  covered  with  black 
rocks ;  in  the  midst  of  them  was  a  pool,  on  the  margin  of 
which  some  former  sportsman  had  built  a  screen  from 
whence  to  watch  the  water.  I  like  coming  to  one  of  these 
drinking-places,  to  look  at  and  speculate  on  the  various 
footprints  almost  certain  to  be  seen  when  water  is  scarce 
around.  Nor  was  I  disappointed  to-day,  as  a  bison  herd 
had  drunk  here  for  several  davs.  There  also  were  recent 
marks  of  several  eambur,  and  the  long  tracks  of  a  peacock 
so  perplexed  Solomon,  that  he  inquired  into  the  matter, 
forgetful  of  dignity  in  his  desire  for  knowledge.  Little 
woodcraft  was  required  to  tell  that  no  great  time  had 
elapsed  since  this  water  had  been  disturbed  by  bison,  but 
the  day  was  so  much  advanced  beyond  their  usual  time 
of  feeding  that  we  gave  them  up  for  the  present. 

One  of  the  shikarees  now  proposed  snowing  me  a  new 
camping  ground  which  was  much  nearer  to  this  water — by 
which  I  intended  to  wtut  at  night — than  where  the  tent  was 
at  present  pitched.  When  on  our  way  there  a  herd  of 
bison  was  seen  at  a  great  distance  on  the  open  ground.  As 
the  wind  blew  directly  towards  them,  I  was  obliged  to  make 
a  wide  circuit,  which  a  ridge  of  rising  ground  enabled  me 
to  do  without  exposure.  After  a  sharp  run  we  came  almost 
to  the  end  of  this  favouring  ground,  which,  however,  led  us 
up  to  a  round-topped  hill,  beyond  which  the  bison  were 
wnen  last  seen.  I  now  directed  Nnrsoo,  the  most  keen- 
eyed  of  the  party,  to  go  quietly  up  and  look  if  the  herd 
was  in  sight.  He  was  scarcely  a  moment  on  the  hill-top, 
ere  he  commenced  to  return,  but  so  cautiously  that  I  knew 
the  game  was  in  sight,  even  before  the  welcome  news  was 
whispered.  I  prepared  at  once  for  action,  by  taking  oS  my 
shoes,  as  with  them  on  I  knew  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
move  silently  over  this  rough  and  rocky  ground.  In  a  few 
words  I  learnt  the  position  of  the  bison.  Th^  were  on  the 
edge  of  a  great  jungle,  but  out  of  present  range.  My 
only  chance  was  to  enter  this  jungle  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  herd,  and  carefully  to  work  towards  them  under  its 
cover.  In  this  I  was  favoured  from  the  large  jungle  having 
grown  in  a  sort  of  curve,  by  which  its  trees  were  so  near 


the  point  where  my  hill  ended,  that  by  creeping  »  short 
distance  on  hands  and  knees,  I  gained  its  cover  undetected. 
As  I  moved  rapidly  through  the  outskirts  of  this  forest, 
with  my  spare  gun-bearer  behind  me,  I  exulted  in  our  silent 
progress.  The  hard  rock  returned  no  sound  from  our 
shoeless  feet,  and  on  its  dark  surface  the  danger  of  crackling 
twigs  was  easily  avoided.  When  I  had  gone,  as  I  thought, 
a  sufficient  distance,  I  cooked  my  rifl^,  and  gently  left  the 
cover  of  the  wood.  Along  its  edge  I  cast  an  eager  glance, 
and  caught  sight  of  a  bison,  but  not  within  range.  I  gentlv 
drew  back  into  the  cover,  and  moved  through  it  with 
increased  care,  until  I  made  certain  that  I  was  well  up  with 
my  quarry.  I  believe  a  pancher  could  scarcely  have  moved 
more  silently  than  I  did,  as  I  crept  with  beating  heart 
through  some  low  brushwood  that  grew  outside  the  forest 
trees,  and  fVinged  the  plain  on  which  I  had  just  seen  (he 
bison,  bnt  where  now  I  looked  for  it  in  vain.  The  shikaree 
now  pointed  towards  a  sort  of  fell  in  the  ground,  from  whidi 
I  saw  the  tops  of  some  small  trees.  I  quickly  overlooked 
this  little  ravine,  which  here  joined  the  larger  jungle ;  as  I 
did  so  my  heart  gave  a  bound,  for  the  horns  of  a  ball  bison 
were  b^ore  me.  As  I  tried  in  vain  to  catch  sight  of  his 
shoulder  through  the  thick  bushes  in  which  he  was  buried, 
the  horns  disappeared,  and  I  very  much  feared  that  the  bull 
had  glided  into  the  heavy  jungle  in  that  strangely  silent 
manner  in  which  bison  can  move  when  not  alarmed.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  so ;  the  horns  again  rose  above  the  brush- 
wood, and  this  time  the  fine  head  which  carried  them 
appeared.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  thus  offered, 
so  aiming  low,  and  to  the  right  of  the  head,  I  fired.  The 
report  of  my  rifle  was  followed  by  the  rush  of  many  fe  -t, 
and  by  the  aound  of  bmnches  broken  in  the  jungle  below; 
however,  I  gave  small  thought  to  this,  my  whole  attention 
being  concentrated  on  the  bull.  On  my  firing  he  merelj 
gave  a  wince,  and  then  remained  perfectly  still,  allowing  me 
sufficient  time  to  have  used  the  second  barrel  had  it  not — to 
my  shame  be  it  said — gone  off  before  I  had  taken  aim.  I 
wish  to  imagine  that  the  hair-trigger  had  been  accidentally 
set  by  its  bearer,  but  I  fear  the  truth  is  that  I  was  rather 
nervous.  This  second  shot  seemed  to  startle  the  bull  from 
the  sort  of  trance  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  in  a  moment 
he  had  vanished  from  sight.  As  I  hastily  rammed  down  a 
couple  of  bullets,  I  said  to  the  shikaree,  "  Is  not  the  bison 
wounded  ?  "  To  this  question,  he,  in  desponding  tones, 
made  the  following  satisfactory  answer,  "  If  the  g.iw  is  hit 
he  is  hit." 

I  saw  I  should  gain  little  information  or  assistance  from 
my  sententious  companion,  so,  without  further  loss  of  time, 
I  began  to  follow  the  well-marked  trail,  looking  with  care 
at  every  bush  on  its  left  hand  side.  Ere  long  I  was  rewarded 
by  seeing  one  small  {Mtch  of  red  on  the  green  surface  of  a 
leaf.  This  I  pointed  to,  and  thereby  so  delighted  my  dusky 
ally  that  the  unbelieving  rascal  actually  patted  me  on  the 
back,  a  liberty  whi(^  I  did  not  feel  at  that  moment  disposed 
to  resent. 

The  reports  of  my  rifle,  the  thundering  sound  of  the 
alarmed  heid  in  .the  jungle  below,  and  the  cracking  of 
branches,  broken  in  the  rush  of  the  wounded  bull,  were 
followed  by  a  stillness  so  profound,  that  it  seemed  almost 
unnatural  to  me ;  and,  as  I  passed  from  bright  sunshine 
into  the  dark  forest  below,  I  felt  a  sort  of  awe  at  the  death- 
like stillness,  which  I  knew  at  any  moment  might  be  broken 
by  the  furious  charge  of  the  bull  I  was  tracking. 

Needless  to  say  that  I  trod  lightly  as  I  followed  the  trail ; 
but,  in  despite  of  all  my  care,  a  twig  broke  beneath  my  foot 
As  its  sharp  crack  grated  on  my  ear,  an  almost  similar  sound 
was  returned  from  a  very  dense  part  of  the  jungle  in  fivnt. 
Then  all  was  still  as  before,  and  not  a  sound  could  I  hear, 
save  that  of  my  heart,  as  I  eagerly  listened  for  the  least 
rustle  in  that — to  the  eye — impenetrable  forest.  After 
waiting  some  time,  I  attempted  to  steal  a  little  onwardi  but 
by  my  first  step  was  caused  a  scene  which  I  shall  long 
remember. 

Bison,  when  feeding,  or  when  slightly  alarmed,  move 
through  jungle  with  less  sound  than  one  would  think  pos- 
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Bible  in  so  large  an  animal ;  but,  when  they  make  up  their 
minds  for  a  regular  rush,  nothing  less  than  a  forest-tree  ■will 
turn  them — so  that  the  heavy  sound  of  their  feet,  and  the 
crash  of  branches  broken  by  a  large  herd  at  full  speed 
through  a  close  _|ungle,  cause  an  uproar  almost  inconceivable.  • 
As  I  made  certain  that  the  herd  was  far  enough  off  by  this 
time,  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  sound  just  heard  was  caused 
by  the  bull  I  was  tracking,  and  that  he  must  be  mortally 
womided,,from  thus  remaining  behind  the  others;  I  there- 
fore was  altogether  taken  by  surprise,  when  a  very  large 
herd  broke  away,  I  might  almost  say  from  under  my  feet, 
and  dashed  through  the  jungle  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
The  cover  was  so  dense,  that,  although  I  got  occasional 
dances  of  their  huge  bodies,  as  tiey  broke  their  way  through 
the  underwood,  I  was  able  to  get  out  one  chance,  and  tlwt 
was  a  snap  shot  at  a  bull.  In  a  second  he  was  out  of  sight, 
and  the  herd  went,  if  possible,  faster  than  before,  through 
the  jungle. 

I  now  ran  towards  the  open  ground  above,  in  hope  of 
getting  a  shot  there  when  the  herd  crossed  it ;  but,  making 
Uttle  progress  among  the  dense  underwood,  I  arrived  too 
late  to  see  anything  of  them,  except  the  footprints.  The 
rest  of  my  shikarees  joined  me  here,  and  I  sent  a  couple  of 
them  into  the  jungle,  outside  which  I  remained,  in  order 
that  I  might  be  able  to  see  to  shoot,  in  case  they  drove  any- 
thing out.  I  thought  the  wounded  bison,  if  still  in  the 
iongle,  would,  on  being  disturbed,  attempt  to  follow  the 

Nothing  came  out  except  a  jungle  cock,  which  nearly 
(lew  into  mv  face,  and  it  was  quickly  followed  by  the  men, 
who  brought  the  welcome  news  of  having  jwt  seen  the 
wounded  bison  lying  down.  I  went  at  once  to  the  place, 
but  no  bison  was  now  there  ;  however,  a  plot  of  crushed 
grass,  on  which  were  stains  of  blood,  confirmed  the  truth  of 
what  they  had  stated. 

The  trail  led  us  several  hundred  yards  through  very 
closely  matted  jungle,  on  entering  whicn,  it  was  easy  to  see, 
from  the  extreme  caution  displayed  by  the  men,  that  they 
looked  on  this  as  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  follow- 
ing up  a  deer.  At  last  I  heard  the  bull  spring  from  the 
ground,  with  that  peculiar  heavy  rumbling  sound  which  is 
not  easy  to  listen  to  with  en  nnquickened  pulse.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  he  was  commg  towards  me,  as  did  the 
man  who  was  tracking,  if  I  may  judge  from  his  quick 
retreat.  The  bull,  however,  went  straight  away,  I  was  glad 
to  see,  or  rather  hear,  towards  a  more  open  part  of  the 
jangle.  I  soon  closed  with  him  again,  and  heard  him 
.breaking  through  the  underwood  on  a  hill,  which  was  not 
Over  forty  yards  in  front  of  me.  The  moment  I  reached  the 
top  I  saw  tue  bull  standing  behind  a  bush,  with  head  turned 
towards  me.  Almost  before  he  could  have  seen  me,  a  bullet, 
passing  through  the  bush,  made  him  start  forward,  and,  a 
chance  at  his  shoulder  being  given,  which  I  took  advantage 
of,  he  fell  on  the  spot ;  and  the  echoes  of  my  rifle  had  scarce 
died  away  ere  he  had  ceased  to  struggle. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  perfectly  alone,  and. 
Bitting  beside  my  prize,  to  have  smoked  over  my  morning's 
adventure  the  pipe  of  meditation ;  but  this  was  not  possible 
from  the  jabbering  around  me,  so  I  caused  a  diversion  by 
requesting  the  men  to  assist  me  in  taming  over  the  dead 
bison,  as  I  wished  to  see  where  my  first  shot  had  struck. 
Three  of  us  tried  in  vain ;  the  fourth  man,  from  religious 
scruples,  being  unable  to  lay  hands  on  a  defunct  bison, 
although  he  certainly  could  not  be  acquitted  of  having  com- 
passed its  death.  After  a  short  theological  discussion  these 
scruples  were  got  rid  of,  more,  I  imagine,  owing  to  no  pure 
Hindoo  being  present,  than  from  any  eloauence  on  my 
ptrt,  After  one  or  two  vigorous  heaves  the  bull  was  rolled 
over,  and  in  the  centre  of  his  left  shoulder  was  the  fatal 
hole;  but  as  there  was  not  another  on  this  side,  I  'con- 
cluded that  the  shot  I  fired  when  the  herd  broke  away  had 
missed. 

When  I  was  several  miles  away  I  was  informed  that  there 
were  two  bulls  with  this  herd,  and  that  I  had  fired  at  a  fresh 
one,  with  what  result  I  shall  never  leem. 
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WILDFOWL  SHOOTIKG  ON  LAKE  EKIE. 

By  H.  J.  P. 

Fhou  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  hage  inland 
lakes,  or  rather  seas,  of  Upper  Camida,  there  projects  a  spnr 
of  land  nearly  thirty  miles  in  a  diagonal  direction  towards 
the  south-east,  forming  a  snug  harbour  for  ships  aud  the 
smaller  craft  which  in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  navi- 
gate the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  g^eat  chain  of  lakes  which 
form  the  inland  navigation  of  the  Dominion. 

Skirting  the  bay  thus  f6rmed,  and  under  the  shelter  of 
this  ridge,  are  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  wild  rice 
beds  and  reeds,  intercepted  by  deep,  clear  creeks,  which 
teem  with  pike  and  other  fish.  This  is  the  feeding  ground 
of  myriads  of  wildfowl  of  every  variety. 

None  but  those  who  have  actually  experienced  the  delight 
of  shooting  in  these  vast  tracts  of  green,  wavy  marsh  can 
form  the  slightest  idea  of  the  pleasures  attendant  upon  it, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  any  English  gentleman,  whose 
only  experience  heretofore  of  duck  shooting  has  been  con- 
fined to  Limington,  Breydon,  and  other  marshes  in  England, 
to  take  a  return  ticket  by  an  Allan  or  an  Inman  steamer,  and 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  this  earthly  paradise  of  the  sportsman. 

The  nearest  town  of  ai^  importance  to  Long  Point  is 
Simooe,  the  county  town  of  co.  Norfolk,  Ontario.  A  stage 
runs  daily  to  it  from  Paris,  a  station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railroad,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron 
Railroad.  From  Simcoe  the  sportsman  must  hire  a  "  buggy," 
and  drive  to  Port  Ryerse  or  Port  Rowan — the  fonner  five 
and  the  latter  seventeen  miles  distant — from  either  of  which 
ports  he  can  cross  in  a  sailboat  to  the  "  Point." 

Formerly,  these  sporting  grounds  were  open  to  all  comers ; 
bat,  as  this  privilege  was  much  abused,  and  the  slaughter  of 
birds  became  so  indiscriminate,  a  few  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  sporting  community  catue  forward  and  purchased  the 
whole  "  Point  from  the  Cfanadian  Government,  and  obtained 
a  charter  giving  them  sole  control  over  the  shooting.  The 
"  Long  Point  Company,"  as  it  is  called,  are  most  liberal  in 
their  management  of  tne  shooting,  and  readily  give  leave  to 
any  person  of  respectability  who  applies  for  it  to  shoot  over 
the  marshes.  At  first  a  nominal  fee  of  5dols.  or  £1  was 
charged  for  a  licence,  but  even  that  is  now  withdrawn. 
Those  gentlemen  who  are  the  bearers  of  introductions  to 
any  of  Qie  members  of  the  company  are  sumptuously  enter- 
tained at  their  hotel  on  the  Point,  and  supphed  with  punts 
and  punters. 

My  first  essay  in  this  magnificent  shooting  ground  as  a 
duck  hunter  will  long  live  in  my  memory.  The  beautiful 
drive  in  the  early  morning  along  the  road  which  skirts  the 
many  indentations  of  the  great  bay,  the  pure  fresh  nourishing 
air  so  peculiar  to  the  North  American  continent,  the 
spotless  sky  overhead,  the  pleasant  voices  of  the  early  morn- 
ing which  every  sportsman  knows  and  loves  so  much  to' 
hear — birds,  frogs  (the  nightingales  of  Canada),  the  hum 
of  insects  of  every  variety  waking  into  life  uuder  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lising  sun — and,  above  all,  the  prosp>ect  before 
one  of  excellent  sport,  all  combine  to  enslave  the  whole 
senses,  producing  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  and  exuberance  of 
spirits  quite  unfelt  by  the  dwellers  in  the  heavier  and  more 
depressing  air  of  our  sea-girt  island  on  this  side  of  the  "  big 
pond." 

From  the  lofty  position  of'  the  Lake  Shore  Road  the  eye 
can  trace  far  away  in  the  distance  the  seemingly  boundless 
expanse  of  rice  marshes,  looking  like  great  "  breaks,"  as  they 
are  termed  in  English  Norfolk  of  young  wheat.  Beyond 
this  again  one  sees  the  long,  narrow  ridge  covered  with 
stump  pine  and  hemlock,  larch  and  cedar,  in  which  formerly 
bears  and  deer  roamed  unmolested;  and  wood  or  ruffed 
grouse,  now  few  in  number,  "  drummed,"  undisturbed  by 
the  crack  of  the  hunter's  pea  rifle ;  and  the  little  American 
woodcock  and  full  snipe  dipped  their  long  bills  in  the  mud 
of  its  pools ;  while  Virginian  quail,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing Canadian  partridge,  fought  their  rounds  without  mter- 
ference  from  the  lords  of  creation. 

I  speak  of  these  denizens  of  the  forest  in  the  past  tense. 
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because  now  but  little  game  exists  upon  the  Point.  The 
modem  sportsman  goes  there  bent  upon  wildfowl  shooting 
only.  Maybe  whilst  rambling  ashore,  more  especially  among 
the  tangled  forest  on  the  sandy  bluffs,  he  may  flush  a  bevy 
of  quaU,  or  detect  the  motionless  form  of  a  grouse  perched 
high  np  in  a  spmce  pine,  or  perhaps  startle  a  rabbit  or  hare 
(I  hardly  know  which  to  term  them)  from  the  underbrush ; 
but  he  will  not  find  enough  of  any  small  g^ame  to  fill  his 
bag,  and,  knowing  as  he  does  that  ducks  without  number 
are  in  the  marsh  below  him,  he  will  not  care  to  waste  time 
ashore.  I  have  known  deer  driven  by  the  hounds  from  the 
forests  ashore  swim  boldly  across  to  the  ridges,  where  the 
distance  was  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  even  more,  and 
remain  there  till,  sooner  or  later,  they  fell  to  the  rifle  of 
some  lucky  hunter ;  but  the  indigenous  larger  game  are  ex- 
terminated long  ago. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  trip  to  the  Point,  the  sports- 
man's excitement  is  kept  up  there  by  the  preparation  for 
his  sail  across,  and  the  many  little  adventures  he  may  meet 
with  before  he  arrives  at  the  shooting  groimd.  The  passage 
is  not  always  unattended  with  danger,  which  is  of  itseU  a 
pleasure  to  the  true  Nimrod. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  however,  that,  wind  and  tide  having 
favoured  him,  he  has  reached  the  opposite  shore  "  all  taut, 
and  having,  as  we  will  suppose,  no  mvitation  to  the  hotel, 
he  and  hu  punter  must  shoulder  their  guns  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  and  "  make  tracks"  for  the  shanty  on  the 
Point  he  has  previously  decided  upon  for  his  headquarters. 
Of  course  he  must  have  prepared  himself  to  rough  it  in  a 
measure,  and  consequently  he  is  not  disheartened  when  he 
sees  the  "  bunk,"  with  its  hard  mattress,  or  maybe  buffalo 
robe,  upon  which  he  must  rest  his  weary  bones  during  his 
stay  on  the  Point.  His  supper  will  consist  of  duck  of  every 
variety,  cooked  in  every  conceivable  way,  washed  down  with 
tea  or  colonial  rye  whisky.  After  this  a  smoke  and  chat 
over  the  prospect  of  the  morrow's  excursion,  and  then  he 
turns  in  to  dream  of  the  rice  nutrshes.  In  the  morning  he 
creeps  from  his  hard  oouch  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  whilst 
he  is  washing  himself  outside  the  shanty,  views  with  inde- 
scribable pleasure  the  sport  in  store  for  him  after  breakfast. 
Within  a  few  hundred  yards  are  flocks  of  ducks,  some 
leisurely  pluming  their  feathers  on  the  edge  of  the  reeds, 
whilst  others  are  swimming  about  in  the  young  rice;  far 
away  he  see  flocks  of  them  coming  and  going  between  the 
lake  and  marshes  below  him.  He  and  his  punter  are  not 
long  over  their  duck  breakfast,  and  before  day  is  fairly 
begun  a3:e  pushing  their  punt  off  from  shore,  with  every- 
thing prepared  for  their  day's  amusement.  The  duck 
hunter  resorts  to  several  different  methods  to  fill  his  bag ; 
the  most  legitimate,  and  that  to  an  Englishman  which  ap- 
pears most  sportsmanlike,  is  flushing  the  birds  out  of  the 
reeds  and  rice  beds  as  his  punter,  with  silent  and  powerful 
efforts  with  his  14ft.  paddle,  "poles"  him  swiftly  through 
the  yieldingrice,  standing  all  the  time  erect  in  the  stem  of 
the  punt.  The  sportsman  sits  on  a  thwart  about  4rft.  from 
the  bows,  having  a  double-barrelled  gun  on  either  side  and  a 
little  in  aidvance  of  him,  his  shot  being  placed  in  front  of 
him  in  an  open  tin,  with  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco  pipe  as  a 
measure ;  his  wads  are  close  at  hand  in  another  tin,  and  his 
caps  in  a  pence  pocket  at  his  side ;  his  powder  flask  lying 
between  the  tins.  Breech-loaders  are  now  much  used,  which 
of  course  do  away  with  this  paraphernalia  of  tins.  Every 
few  yards  his  ears  are  greeted  with  the  "  squark  "  of  a  mal- 
lard as  he  rises  hurriedly  up  from  his  feeding  ground,  or  the 
flutter  of  a  redhead  or  pochard  taking  wing  within  ten  or 
fifteen  yards  of  his  punt.  Half  the  charm  of  this  kind  of 
shooting  is  the  glorious  uncertainty  as  to  what  kind  of  duck 
or  how  many,  will  get  up  before  him.  Hardly  has  he  had  time 
to  load  again,  after  dropping  maybe  a  mallard  and  duck,  than 
he  sees  glittering  suddenly  in  the  sun's  rays  the  gorgeous 
)lumage  of  a  wood  or  summer  duck,  followed  immediately 
jy  half  a  dozen  blue  or  green  winged  teal,  by  far  the  most 
elegant  little  fellows  of  the  whole  tribe  of  ducks.  A  few 
hundred  yards'  further  punting,  and  he  hears  a  tremendous 
splutter  in  the  reeds,  and  in  a  second  more,  over  their  high 
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tops,  appear  a  dozen  big  black  fellows,  with  their  brown 
companions  of  the  opposite  sex.  These  I  consider  to  be, 
next  to  the  oonvas-back,  the  most  delicious  duck  that  falls 
to  the  gun  of  the  fowler,  being  entirely  free  from  the  fishy, 
oily  flavour  which  chanuiterises  the  English  scoter. 

As  the  punt  skims  noiselessly  over  the  surface  of  one  of 
the  little  creeks  just  where  it  takes  a  bend,  right  ahead, 
sitting  placidly  upon  the  water,  he  sees  a  flock  of  graceful 
pintails,  and  before  the  astonished  birds  have  time  to  escape 
out  of  gunshot  three  of  them  have  fiaUen,  back  downwards, 
flop  upon  the  water,  and  are  beating  the  air  with  their  feet 
in  the  death  struggle,  which  is  but  momentary,  as  most  of 
us  are  aware  when  they  fall  in  this  position. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  accuracy  an  experienced 
punter  can  tell  where  a  bird  is  struck  with  the  shot,  and 
what  the  chances  are  of  finding  him.  I  aixi  sorry  to  say  a 
^eat  many  poor  ducks  get  away  wounded,  and  die  deserted 
m  the  reeds,  so  many  bad  shots  go  over  to  the  Point ;  and 
what  with  their  ignorance  of  the  proper  charges  (many 
putting  in  a  larger  charge  of  shot,  hoping  thereby  to  stand 
a  better  chance  of  shooting  their  birds),  and  again  not  shoot- 
ing far  enough  ahead  of  their  ducks  in  their  flight,  they 
drop  them  wounded,  instead  of  dead  as  "  door  nails,"  which 
one  must  do  in  order  to  bag  them.  A  wounded  duck  on  the 
Long  Point  marshes  will  often  waste  an  hour  for  you,  and 
nothmg  is  more  annoying  than  to  leave  a  bird  in  the  marsh 
with  his  wing  cUpp>ed  or  his  leg  or  rump  shot  away.  The 
instant  he  has  fired,  bis  punter,  whose  senses  are  keenly 
alive  all  the  time  he  is  in  tne  marsh,  sings  out  "  he's  a  dead 
'un,"  or  "  he's  hit  hard,"  or  "  we  shan't  find  him,"  or  "  that'sa 
mounter."  His  excitement,  however,  has  reached  its  height 
when  he  sees  his  punter,  whilst  going  "  full  speed  ahead," 
suddenly  bob  down  in  the  stem  sheets,  as  quick  as  a  snail 
puts  in  Its  horns ;  he  feels  a  glow  of  pleasure  oome  all  over 
him,  he  grasps  involuntarily  his  gun,  pulls  his  cap  over  his 
forehead,  and  jerks  out  his  arms  ;  the  necessity  of  this  last 
act  I  cannot  explain,  nor  why  I  invariably  perform  it  myself 
do  I  at  all  know,  but  I  suppose  for  the  same  reason  that 
".Jack  "  hitches  up  his  trousers  when  he  gets  excited. 

Cautiously  the  punter  propels  the  skiff  mto  the  reeds,  till 
ho  has  brought  its  sharp  stem  almost  to  the  farther  edge, 
before  he  whispers  to  the  eager  sportsman,  "  Now,  sir,  just 
raise  your  head  a  little  bit,  and  mark  your  birds,  and  mind 
and  aim  pretty  high."  By  Jove,  what  a  sight  meets  his  eyes ! 
There,  just  llefore  him  in  a  marsh  pond,  innocent  of  the 
danger  so  near,  are  hundreds  of  wild  ducks  of  every  variety, 
some  busy  feeding,  others  pluming  their  feathers,  whilst 
many  more  are  quietly  floating  lazily,  like  decoys,  on  the  still 
surface  of  the  water.  In  another  moment  what  a  scrimmage 
and  fluttering  and  quacking  they  make,  as  his  four-barrms 
thunder  over  their  devoted  heads.  Some  are  shot  as  they 
swim ;  others  meet  their  death  from  the  shot  of  the  second 
barrel  just  as  they  rise  on  the  wing ;  others  come  tumbling 
down,  reached  before  fairly  under  way  by  No.  4  shot  from 
the  second  gun.  The  poor  birds  are  so  bewildered,  that 
some  of  them,  like  moths  flying  to  a  candle,  keep  circling 
round  the  fatal  pond,  and  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  sports- 
man as  soon  as  ne  has  reloaded.  This  sport,  however;  does 
not  last  long,  and  his  punter  suggests  they  should  moor 
their  punts  in  the  reeds  and  lunch.  This  motion  is  readily 
seconded,  and  there  being  no  dissentient  member  and  no 
committee  to  refer  it  to,  after  throwing  out  about  a  dozen 
decoys  just  within  easy  shooting  distance,  the  punter's  ex- 
cellent suggestion  is  acted  upon  forthwith. 

The  fruG^  repast  concluded,  and  the  inevitable  pipe  lit  np, 
they  quietly  wait  for  more  birds.  One  great  advantage  in 
shooting  in  Long  Point  Bay  is,  that  one  can  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  a  smoke  with  impunity.  Most  of  us  must  recol- 
lect a  painting  which  was  exhibited  in  last  year's  Academy, 
representing  an  English  duck  hunter.  The  picture  was 
much  admired ;  but  critics  found  great  fault  with  the  incon-  - 
sistency  (as  they  thought  it)  of  the  artist  because  he  had 
put  a  pipe  in  the  man's  mouth.  All  I  can  say  is,  if  duels 
are  so  fiistidious  in  England,  they  have  I)etter  taste  in 
Canada;  for  I  have  never  known  them  turn  away  when 
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I  hove  been  sbootinf;  over  deoovs  from  the  smell  of  "  golden 
leaf;"  however,  this  is,  I  believe,  still  a  disputed  point 
among  aportsmen.  In  half  an  hour  or  more,  he  sees  a 
flock  on  the  wing  in  the  far  distivnce,  and,  providing  his 
punt  is  moored  in  the  proper  line  of  the  midday  night, 
which  will  in  great  a  measure  depend  upon  the  wind,  he  will 
soon  notice  the  dark  patch  making  straight  for  his  decoys. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  comes,  tiU  he  can  observe  the  indi- 
vidoal  birds  which  comprise  the  flock.  The  pace  they  fly 
is  terfifio,  and  they  appear  to  be  charging  right  down  upon 
his  ambnsh ;  bat  simultaneously  they  seem  to  realise  the 
danger  of  their  position,  and  in  an  instant,  instead  of  alight- 
ing as  he  imagines  they  intend  doing,  in  the  middle  of  their 
psendo-companions,  the  phalanx  divides,  and,  wheeling  off 
right  and  left,  receive  in  their  flank  a  broadside  from  the 
masked  batterv  in  the  reeds.  This  sport  may  continue  for 
some  timd  if  tne  ducks  are  flying  well,  and  not  too  many 
pants  are  in  the  marsh. 

Evening  is  now  drawing  on  apace,  and  his  punter  reminds 
him  "  flight "  will  soon  commence.  Without  further  delay 
they  "  up  stakes  and  pole  away  "  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
marsh,  to  take  up  a  ponition  in  the  line  of  flight.  Although 
the  marsh  has  appeared  to  be  full  of  ducks  through  the 
day,  for  the  twentv  minntes  or  half  an  hour  that  the 
Canadian  twilight  lasts  a  steady  stream  of  them  keeps 
pouring  in  from  the  lake,  where  they  have  been  lazily  dozing 
the  hours  away  since  morning.  All  the  punts  in  the  marsh 
take  up  their  position  ready  for  them  as  they  pass  in  succes- 
sive flocks  ovei^head,  within  easy  distance.  A  good  shot 
will  often  kill  ten  or  twelve  couples  of  ducks  during  this 
exciting  half-hour  of  "flight-shooting."  The  last  gun  in 
the  marsh  has  discharged  its  contents,  and  the  last  nock  of 
ducks — utterly  regarmess  of  the  bombardment  which  has 
been  decimating  their  companions — have  passed  over  in 
their  direct  and  even  course;  and  now  the  mosquitoes 
think  it  high  time  for  them  to  assert  their  rights,  which 
they  certainly  do  with  a  vengeance,  for  the  tirea  sportsman 
has  hardly  left  his  mooring  before  he  is  beset  with  clouds  of 
these  vicions  Uttle  plagnes,  which  seem  to  be  utterly  in- 
different to  smoke,  aniseed,  veils,  and,  by  the  Yankee's 
account,  even  of  iron-pots — ^for  he  declares  he  slept  with  his 
head  in  his  boiling-pot  one  night  when  camping  out,  and 
the  mosquitoes  stung  him  tluvugh  it;  he  was  "cute" 
enough,  however,  to  clinch  their  proboscides  inside,  thus 
making  them  prisoners.  The  Yanlcee  was  outdone  at  last 
by  the  mosquitoes,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  that  when  he 
awoke  in  the  morning  the  "  darned  littie  reptiles "  had 
flown  off  with  his  pot. 

The  shanty  is  reached  in  spite  of  them,  and  their  venom  is 
forgotten  over  the  well-earned  supper  of  potatoes  and  ducks, 
br^  and  butter,  eggs,  &o.  Another  treat  is  yet  in  store 
for  the  hunter,  and  that  is  counting  out  his  bag.  Twenty  or 
thirty  couples  are  the  result  of  his  day's  sport ;  he  finds  he 
has  shot  a  great  many  varieties,  and  he  arranges  them  on 
the  ground  as  he  estimates  their  worth — namely,  a  canvas- 
back  or  ttvo,  come  doubtless  for  a  change  of  air  and  diet 
from  the  wild-celery  marshes  of  Chesap^Jce  Bay,  plenty  of 
mallards  and  "  ducks,"  black  scoters,  wood  or  summer 
ducks,  a  few  teal,  both  blue  and  green  winged,  redheads  or 
pochards,  scaup  ducks,  and  maybe  one  or  two  grebe,  coots, 
moorhens,  large  bitterns  and  small  green  ditto ;  all  these 
latter,  of  course,  shot  more  for  specimens  than  for  the 
"pot."  The  sight  of  the  marshes  and  pools  filled  with  swan, 
geese,  and  ducks  reminds  me  of  Elliot  Warburton's  descrip- 
ti(m  of  the  Nile. 

Tboee  rich,  restless  mogs  thitt  gl«km 
VHTionaly  in  the  sun's  bright  bmm. 

Most  of  the  ducks  have  very  beautiful  plumage,  especially 
the  wood  ducks,  which  are  variegated  with  many  colours, 
and  have  a  splendid  topknot  to  crown  all.  These  handsome 
birds  build  their  nests  in  the  trees  of  the  forest,  being  one  of 
the  few  ducks  which  breed  in  the  country.  The  black  duck 
has  a  splendid  purple  sheen  over  the  breast,  which  flashes 
brightly  in  the  sunlight.   The  principal  beauty  of  the  pintails 


and  canvas-bcKsks  lies  in  the  extreme  elegance  of  their  form, 
and  the  exquisite  penciUings  of  their  feathers.  The  sportsman 
need  not  restrict  bis  shooting  to  ducks  alone ;  he  may,  if  he 
likes,  shoot  many  a  big  pike,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  spring 
month  he  has  chosen  for  his  expedition ;  or  he  may  land 
upon  some  of  the  springy  bogs  and  shoot  a  few  couple  of 
snipe. 

Whilst  he  has  been  shooting  he  will  have  observed  many 
varieties  of  buzzards  and  hawks  hovering  about  the  rice 
beds,  on  the  look-out  for  wounded  ducks. 

When  I  was  last  shooting  in  the  marsh  a  couple  of  bald- 
headed  eagles  took  up  their  abode  there,  and,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  incessant  reports  of  my  gun,  kept  up  their 
station  on  the  top  of  a  dead  tree  which  stands  out  on  a  spit 
land  in  the  bay — a  tree  well  known  to  sportsmen  and 
punters  at  Long  Point,  and  doubtless  famiUar  to  many  of 
my  readers. 

The  Game  Laws  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  worked  well  in 
Canada,  owing  to  the  seasons  being  more  limited.  Now  no 
wildfowl  are  allowed  to  be  killed  between  the  15th  of  April 
and  the  15th  of  August — a  wise  and  just  law,  which  secures 
better  sport  to  the  duck-hunter,  and  more  time  for  the 
young  birds  to  become  fully  fledged  and  stronger  on  the 
wing.  ___^ 

MODERN  BAG-MAEINO. 

Men  of  the  "  old  school"  heave  a  sigh  almost  of  pain  and 
reproach  when  they  read  the  aooounts  of  the  heavy  "  bags  " 
made  by  breech-loaders,  in  the  hands  of  good  shots  over 
first-rate  dogs,  under  the  system  of  preservation  adopted  on 
some,  moors.  A  pheasant  "  battue '  is  nothing,  comparing 
it  with  the  hetacombs  of  slain,  accounts  of  which  have 
reached  us  this  season.  Foremost  among  these  stand  the 
bags  of  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh,  and  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Mil- 
bank.  The  Maharajah,  with  his  own  gun,  on  his  moors  in 
Scotland,  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  following  days :  12th, 
220  brace;  Uth,  201  brace;  15th,  lU  brace;  16th,  104 
brace;  17th,  132  brace;  ISth,  182  brace;  21st,  132i  brace- 
total,  lll5i  brace  in  seven  days'  shooting. 

The  keeper  referring  to  these  exploits  says : 

"The  moor  rented  by  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh 
(where  the  bags  stuted  were  made)  is  carefully  preserved  at  great  ex- 
pense; the  vermiu  are  strictly  kept  down,  poachiofc  is  prevented  aefar 
■R  possible,  and  the  slieplierd  is  liberally  dealt  with.  The  Maharajah 
has  very  few  friends  shooting  with  him,  and  seldom  shoots  above 
eighteen  days  each  seison. 

"  On  the  12ib  his  Highness  was  up  and  ready  for  the  hill  by  five 
o'clock  in  the  mominfc,  where  he  remained  shooting  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  ba^s  were  foand  to  contain  220  brace  of  grouse. 
He  had  three  breecb -loading  guns,  with  two  men  in  attendance,  and 
only  one  pair  of  dogs  working  at  one  time.  When  the  first  i>air  of 
dogs  got  tired  they  were  coupled  together,  and  a  fresh  pair  let  loose, 
while  the  man  who  hunted  with  them  was  relieved  in  the  same  way. 

"  On  the  14th  his  Highness  was  not  ont  till  after  7  a.m.,  but  he  shot 
101  brace  of  grouse,  over  one  brace  of  dogs,  in  six  hours  time.  The 
birds  sat  well,  and  were  well  grown,  his  Highuese  being  very  par- 
ticular in  not  killing  any  'cheepers,'  otherwise  considerably  Urger 
bags  would  have  bern  made. 

"  On  the  16th  August,  186a,  the  Maharajah  shot  110  brace  of  grouse 
in  ftve  hours,  over  one  brace  of  dogs 

"Driving  is  wholly  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  ooootry,  and 
never  resorted  to,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone.  We  have 
tried  for  years  to  bring  the  moor  up,  so  that  his  Highness  could 
bag  his  800  brace  in  one  day,  and  this  year  the  feat  has  been  ac- 
oomidished  iit  a  fair,  sportsmanlike  manner — a  fact  that  cannot  be 
refuted. 

"  One  great  cause,  if  not  the  greatest,  why  such  bags  were  made, 
is  the  acknowledged  fact  of  his  Highness  being  a  flrst-olass  shot,  as 
well  as  a  strong,  persevering,  and  active  sportsman." 

His  Highness  thns  killed  on  the  first  occasion,  allowing 
him  ten  hours'  shooting,  a  brace  every  three  minutes,  and 
on  the  second  more  than  a  brace  every  hoo  minutes.  This  un- 
questionably proves  that  the  sportsman  can  endure  the 
fatigue  and  is  a  first-class  shot  into  the  bargain.  The  moor, 
at  the  same  time,  must  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  poultry-yard  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  F.  A.  Milbank 
writes : — 

"  My  bags  on  the  12th,  14th,  16tb,  and  16th  August  were  made  by 
drivfaig  on  the  WemmergUl  Hoors,  North  Biding  of  Torkshire." 
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THE  FIELD  QUABTEBLT 
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HtldiiK  a  ioUl  of  626}  bnoe  to  mv  own  two  gxma.  The  entire  party, 
ooiuisting  of  wraii  gentlemen,  made  a  grand  total  in  those  four  days  of 
1926}  brace.  Bat  in  tlie  whole  of  that  large  bag  it  was  remarked  there 
was  not  a  single  small  bird  nor  an  unhealthy  bird  killed.  As  to  the 
time  of  starting,  to  shoot  in  a  morning,  lean  stats  it  was  ten  o'clock  on 
the  12th  when  the  first  gnn  was  fired ;  on  the  14th,  the  same  boor ;  15th 
at  11  o'clock ;  and  the  same  honr  on  the  16tb.  In  no  instance  hnd  an) 
one  of  tbe  party  more  than  two  breech-loaders.  In  my  best  drive  of 
65  brace  I  wis  exactly  twenty-two  minutes  from  firing  at  the  first  bird 
and  killing  my  hundred  and  tenth.  It  was  hot  work  for  the  loader 
uid  myself;  the  two  guns  were  warm. 

We  anestion  if  this  has  ever  been  sortmssed,  even  if 
approacned.  Two-and-a-half  brace  per  miniUe!  Corre- 
spondents consider  that  light  may  oe  thrown  upon  the 
aoore  exploits  by  the  following : — 

"  Having  rented  amoor  with  some  others,  it  was  arranged  that  who- 
ever made  the  best  bag  on  the  12th  should  be  the  winner  of  a  small 
sweepstakes.  The  keeper  aooompanied  me  that  day.  The  dogs  soon 
pointed,  and  three  grouse  got  up  and  were  fired  at ;  bul  as  the  dogs 
continned  point,  the  keeper  went  close  up  to  them,  and  in  a  mnmeut, 
after  giving  four  strokes  in  the  heather  with  his  dog  whip,  he  held  up 
two  Ivace  of  young  grouse,  and,  turning  me  with  a  laugh,  said,  'it  saves 
time,  sir ;  we  always  does  it  on  the  12th.'  Here  was  a  good  beginning ; 
two  shots  and  three  brace  of  grouse.  I  looked  all  over  like  winning. 
The  moor  was  much  too  badly  stocked  to  allow  this  to  continue,  so  [ 
came  back  at  the  end  of  the  day  with  twenty-five  brace  grouse  fairly 
walked  up  and  shot,  and  so  lost  my  stake.  I  never  could  kill  more 
than  sizhr  brace  the  longest  and  best  day  ever  I  was  out,  but  then  I 
did  not  shoot  grouse  so  young  that  they  have  to  be  kicked  up  before 
tiie  dogs ;  neither  did  I  allow  the  keepers  to  do  'as  they  always  does 
on  the  12th  of  August.' 

"  In  the  case  of  one  large  bag  recorded  in  the  fUld,  the  operator 
quartered  himself  in  a  shepherd's  bothy  on  the  night  of  the  lltb,  and 
opened  fire  at  daylight,  shooting  all  day,  That  of  course  means 
pkytifua  and  previous  training. 

"  In  another  remarkable  case  I  am  told  three  brace  of  dogs  were 
worked  at  the  same  time,  and  the  points  indicated  by  a  staff  and  small 
flag,  and  a  pony  ridden  from  point  to  point 

"Other  bag-makers  pick  out  ground  where  the  birds  are  smallest 
and  lie  best,  and  many  are  knocked  over  with  the  dog  whip." 

Sach  unsportsmanlike  practices  are,  however,  emphati- 
cally denied  in  the  above  instances ;  and  Mr  Milbank  says 
that  during  his  four  day's  shooting  on  Wemmergill  Moor 
only  five  times  did  he  kill  two  birds  at  a  shot. 

The  foUowing  is  a  return  of  game  killed  at  Wyvis  Lodge, 


guns)— total,  122;  28th, '148  grouse,  7  hHree,  21   miacellaDeous  (six 
guns)— total,    171.    Orouse  1268,  hares  54,   miscallaneouii  43— gross 


Boss-shire    (Mr  D.  Moffat's)   from   the  12th  to  28th  d 
August  : — 

Aug.  12,  280  groosa,  7  hares,  2  miscellaneous  (five  guns) — total, 
289 ;  14th,  122  grouse,  11  hares,  8  miscellaneous  (five  guns  J— total,  136 ; 
13th,  42  grouse,  1  bare  (four  guns)— toUl,  43 ;  16tb,  149  grouse,  5  bares 
(five  guns) — total,  154;  18th,  44  grouse,  I  bare,  2  miscellaneous  (two 
guns)- total,  47 ;  19th,  170  grouse,  6  hares,  5  miscellaneous  (five  guns) 
total,  181 ;  21st,  66  gronse,  three  hares  (two  guns)— toUl,  68 ;  22nd, 
80  grouse,  1  hare,  I  misoellaneons  (foar  guns) — total,  82 ;  23rd,  84 
grouse,  2  hares,  2  miscellaneous  (two  guns)— -total,  88 ;  25th,  63  groosa, 
4  hares,  2  tulsrellHneMUs  (five  gaiis) — total,  59 ;  24th,  20  grouse,  5 
miscellaneous  i  four  guns)— total  25;  26th,  116  grouse,  6  hares  (four 
B)_t,  -—■-■-  -  ■  -       . 

s)— 1< 
total  1365. 

G^ame  killed  on  the  moor  of  Camsericht,  from  Angost  12 
to  September  18,  by  Mr  Banner  Oakeley,  Mr  J.  A.  Side- 
bottom,  Mr  Thomas  Lloyd,  Mr  Sampson  Lloyd,  and  Mr 
Joseph  Peters  (twenty-two  days'  shooting,  at  an  average  of 
something  less  than  three  guns  per  diem) :  Grouse  1275, 
blackgame  41!,  partridges  3,  woodcock  3,  snipe  3,  hares  12t> 
— 'total,  1456.  Messrs  Amphlett,  Turner,  Farley,  and  two 
other  guns,  at  Pitman  Lodge,  Kingussie,  bogged,  to 
August  Slst,  1386  brace  of  grouse,  besides  black  game, 
wildfowl,  woodcock,  snipe,  and  hares.  In  Scotland  the  b^ 
made  by  Colonel  Chetwode  on  the  12th  and  14th,  at  Strath- 
spey, is  almost  unexampled ;  for,  though  considerably  larger 
ones  have  been  made  on  single  days,  yet  a  total  of  243  brace 
on  two  consecutively — that  is,  with  only  Sunday  intervening 
— is,  as  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  the  highest  on  record. 
From  all  quarters  the  reports  are  free  from  any  indications 
of  disease,  beyond  the  few  occasional  exceptions  which  are 
so  rare  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  notice.  At  Strathdon,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  four  guns  killed  349  brace ;  and  on  the  Moy 
Moors,  Invemess-shire,  305  brace  fell  to  seven  guns,  the 
total  in  three  days  being  711  brace.  At  Moy  Beg  358  brace 
were  bagged  on  the  12th,  352  on  the  14th,  and  267  on  the 
15th,  ma^ng  a  total  of  977  brace.  In  Yorkshire  and  the 
Border  counties  of  England  the  sport  has  also  been  first- 
rate,  though  not  quite  coming  up  to  those  of  their  Scottish 
rivals,  Wales  likewise  has  done  well,  Mr.  Lloyd  Price's 
party  killing  140^  brace  on  the  12th,  and  120  on  the  14th ; 
and  Sir  Watkyn  Wynn  and  party  running  them  very  close. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  abundance  of 
game  and  the  excellence  of  the  shooting;  and  while  we 
sympathise  with  the  man  "  of  the  old  school,"  who  is  con- 
tent with  bagging  his  twenty  or  thirty  brace  a  day,  fkirly 
walking  thetn  up,  we  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the 
taste  of  him  who  finds  it  possible  and  pleasant  to  kill  a 
cart-load  with  the  help  of  two  spare  breechloaders  handed 
to  him  as  he  wants  them. 


COU  R  S  I  II  6. 


OSETHOnin)  CELEBBITIES. 
Bt  ROBIN  HOOD. 

(ConUiHud  ^m  Vol.  I.  No.  i.) 

The  beginning  of  the  season  is  always  carefully  watched  by 
coursing  men.  Like  the  astronomers,  they  scan  the  autumnal 
shower  of  stars  with  interest ;  and  if  our  former  prognos- 
tications have  not  the  same  mathematical  aocuiscy,  fatal,  if 


it  were  so,  to  the  sport,  yet  they  have  received  soine  justifi- 
cation from  the  success  of  the  puppies  in  the  opening  of  this 
season,  Cauld  Kail  in  the  North,  King  Death  and  Tulloch- 
gorum,  strange  to  say,  on  the  Downs  (though,  after  all, 
Cock  Bobin  has  already  shown  his  stoutness  in  that  country), 
have  already  produced  their  champions,  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son and  Master  Burleigh  have  been  true  to  their  promise  in 
Ireland.    Lancaster  is  not  without  a  name ;  and,  though  thoa« 
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tamoos  representatives  of  their  kind,  Master  McGrath  and 
Bab  at  the  Bowster,  have  failed  to  realise  the  proverb  "  Like 
begets  like,"  it  mast  be  attributed  to  injndicions  mating. 
Fusilier  has  again  left  his  mark  on  a  good  puppy,  and  shows 
as  what  a  loss  to  breeders  of  greyhounds  has  been  the  pre- 
mature death  of  a  dog  with  so  speedy  a  pedisree.  Tappit 
Hen  introduces  ns  to  an  "Unknown  "  sire  in  Duncan  Grey, 
but  the  strains  on  both  sides  are  the  same  that  have  con- 
stantly produced  victorious  champions  in  the  North.  Patent 
is  still  to  the  fore,  and  Smuggler  has  increased  the  well- 
earned  fiune  of  himself  and  his  family.  Now,  all  these  have 
the  blood  of  Canaradzo  or  Bedlamite  running  in  their  veins, 
except  Patent,  whb,  however,  has  a  triple  infusion  of  King 
Cob ;  and  Judge  seems  to  combine  snccessfnlly  with  either. 
Strange  Idea,  Master  Burleigh,  Elsecar,  and,  strange  to 
say.  Cashier  too,  are  much  of  the  same  family,  and  have 
their  successful  representatiyes  in  the  great  St.  Legers  at 
liurgan  and  Bothai,  the  latter  of  which  introduces  two  new 
aires,  Litigation  and  Dean  Swift,  both  of  old  and  well  known 
blood.  Jason  is  well  represented,  and  so  are,  on  the  female 
side.  Mocking  Bird,  Paten,  Lapwing,  Forster's  Meg,  Hannah, 
Tollwife,  Scotland  Yet,  and  Annoyance.  Indeed,  from  the 
appended  pedigrees,  which  in  no  instance  is  it  found  neces- 
sary to  give  in  full  even  on  one  side,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
are  justified  in  believing  that  excellence  in  a  greyhound  is 
confined  to  very  few  fitmilies,  which  a  sttMy  of  these  tables 
will  at  once  point  out.  In  them,  also,  the  advocates  of  in- 
breeding will  find  some  oonspicaous  instances  of  success: — 

LETTEB  T,  white  and  blwk  bitch 
(The  property  oJ  Mr.  W.  J.  Legb), 
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BEMDIUERE,  red  and  white  dog 
(The  property  ol  the  Earl  of  Haddington). 
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KoaUKhan 
Harrtst 

Stradbioks 
Leanttae 

a 
a 

loramost 

FwtaU 
Fredsttoa 

g 

Baotor 
LUl 

JmoUU 

Qiiana<Hwit> 

Tloonoe 

njr«ro 

Oarronada 
Gamut 

Flexlar 
Suu 

Hector 

LIU 

DDka 
Veato 

BLAOK  ENIQHT,  Uaak  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Borron). 


laa 

~8aiKia>iax" 
Vol  I.  Ho.  J. 

i 

Black  Oknd 
(Broto 
"•Baaoon'T 

KpUW 

gaa 
"KlnsDaath" 
VoCTKo.! 

Wlltnl 
■danttna 

s 

BrtUahUon 
BiKdora 

KantUhFlTa 
Fano7 

Lodoia 
Jane 

Hanaoor 
OaatlaOara 

MocktTiK  Btnl 

Crtckoter 

Bortolt 

SHUQOLEB,  blaok  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr.  W.  Smith). 


1- 

SfBa  Bmuhlne 
(bla) 

Bntgmuuoj, 
(hi.) 

Dun 

Kent* 
Con 

Kager 

Eastward 

SraalMloD 
Qnaen 

Boonocr 
BeUe 

Lofty 

Leonard  Llad- 
•erPila) 

LeoHae 

(hla) 

JiUTznAn 
81>.  to  Bntry. 

Lerenwatar 
Wicked  Bye 

s 

1 

Bannookbum 
Dam  by  Bac«r 

jMaOgrvrtjia 

TiayaBoT 

Kir 

Chieftain 
Buby 

SaaciU 
IBpanoai^) 

Souiooka 
(Staele'a) 

Sea 
"BMohanta" 

Johno'  Bikden- 
yon 
CfftyloM 

Bafarm 

Queen  of  the  May 

Bafaa 

HaTOumeen 

Ceaanook* 
Hornet 

T.  Oarron 
Nettle 

EaTTY  MALONE,  white  and  brindled  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr.  B.  Kennedy). 


Baa    "King 
Death" 
(Vol  L  Ho.  I) 


Jndca 


star  of  the 
Horth 


See  "  Ohanaar* 


Weapon 

Dam 
(nnknownl 


See**Harkar" 


JEBBT,  brindled  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr.  L.  C9arke). 


I    (Bn-to 
'•■abrt") 


Fanny 
(Mndla'a) 


Baa  "Bad  of 
Stone" 
(Vol.  L  p.  un 


SootlaadTat 


■aa^'Diitr 


Baa"8eaOore^ 

{T0LI.H0.I) 


Baa  "King 
Death" 
(Vol  I.  Ho.  D 


8aa"JallT 
Green" 


WIgan 
IwarBaglaUteli 


6APPHIBE,  Une  bitch 
(The  property  of  Earl  8efton> 


n 


Olpey  Prinoa 
(BiMbartoBlot) 


dndaraUa 


(Vol  L  Ho.*) 


OHABHEB,  bkok  bitch;  QUEEN  OHABMINQ,  black  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  Bow> 


Bee  "King 

Death  "(VoLI. 

Ho.>| 


I  Judge 


Banter 

(Baa  "Sea 
I  Oora,"  VoL  1. 
I         H0.I) 


Lodoie 
Jane 


Fudge 


Briton 
Udy 


3andT 
Smart 


ganctltT 

Carronade 
Gamnt 
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JOAN  OF  ARC,  wLite  aad  f»wn  bilcb  (the  property  of  Mr  J.  Johu»toD> 
TEES  MAID,  white  luid  briodled  bitch  (the  property  of  Mr  B.  Todd). 


1 

PUKlllBt 

(3g€  "  Jaunt? 
Jane") 

Deademooa 

SbookwaU 
BuMQfl 

Bparlnot  Fira 
CnrloaUy 

Stork 

s 

1 

FlreOffloe 
TliqrTrIp 

fSSSL. 

8ajthlui 
SlTtm 

!3 

Seacombe 
(S«a  "Jaunty 

Jane") 

Mendioant 

CaropUtw 

OllTor  Twtrt 
Lady  (Jebb**) 

JOLLY  QBEEN,  fawn  »nd  white  dog; 
JOLLY  NEWS,  fawn  bitch  (the  property  of  Mr  B.  H.  Jonee). 


i 

1 

LarrlBton 
Meg 

Bee     "Baoliii 
(vSTl.  Ho. » 

s 

B«i"Oa<Ud 
Kan,"  (ToL  I. 

1 

gkjnotot 
Jeannle  Deana 

RM^BMloa" 

g 

fonta 
Jannr  Wr«u 

taiato 
TtairTrip 

Sadek 
ganotItT 

iSJlS" 

i 

«oU«7 

Sam 
Tollwlla 

t-t 

Figaro 
MalTlna 

BOMFINQ  QIBL,  black  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  Bwister.) 


OOUNTEYMAN,  bUck  dog 
(The  propwty  of  Mr  B.  Oolman> 


I 


Blaokolood 
(Bxo.to  BeMcni} 


gee  "  Patent" 
(ToL  I.  Ho.  D 

gefBaaliiir 
Honeaotor^ 
(ToL  I.WO.D 


gee-Kbig 

Death" 

(YoLLXaU 
gea  "Bad  cC 


(ToL  I.  Ho.  II 


BUSTIO  CHABM8,  bUck  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  Bacster). 


Oarlei 
LniqrBaitnm 


WI(aB 
ThaPaat 


Chieftain 
Vanflv 


Dilft 
Catty  gaik 


Nipper 
Tottte 


Kalee^ 
Buttertly 
Kajor 
Baahfnl 


JbnOrow 
Dajatar 


DrlT< 
Coquette 


Klrkland 
Catty  gar^ 
Jaaon 
Puixle 


BOYAL  BBIDE,  red  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  0.  Bandell> 


i 

a 

% 

1 

See  "  Bac- 
chante" 

1 

1 

o 
a 

Baron 

(See  "  OonerO." 
Vol.  I.  No.  a) 

BBTcn 

{8«e 

—  — 

CATADUPB,  white  and  fawn  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  E.  B.  Oarmthers). 


S-5 


Patent  (Tol.  I. 
No.  2) 
lAdy  Stormont 


Coorooran  (Bro. 
to  Canaradio) 
(See  "  King 
Death,"  Vol  I. 
No.  2) 

MaK[Bee"CaDld 
Kail."   VoLI< 
No.2| 


gee  Tol.  I.  p.  Ig 


OHEEBFDL,  red  dog. 
(The  property  of  Mr  Stollery.) 


Cardinal 
Donbt.                York. 

See  "Sea  Core" 
(ToL  I.  Ko.») 

World'a  Fair 

BeeBthoipo 
Laiu 

MUtown 
MlMi  Ells 

e 

Monk  of 
Thomey 

Ruby 

Tibbio  Thoni. 

TlRheldean 
Elite 

H 

Sir  Oliver 
MoasBoae 

Driver 
Hornet 

ton 

CHIT 
Bnah 

Mlmoaa  (Sis.  to 
Maneoor) 

See  ■  Pa^  i.L" 
(Tol.  I    N..S) 

1 

David  (gae"Fa- 
tenC  ToU  L 

Branette 
(Bonon'a) 

ThaCnriirlBro. 
to  TimyaFoy) 

gee  "Patent" 
(Tol.  L  Ho.  9) 

1 

Blnellsht  (hlal 
BeantyChb) 

MonaoGa 
gtave 

Woraeatar  Karqoia 

Patent  (See 
Tol.  I.  No.  1) 

Polly  (gee 
"Letter  I") 

BESSIE  BELL,  black  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  0.  0.  Hyslop). 


gee  "Iron 
gbot" 


Dryfehobn 
(Bro.  to 
Bwei  '  ' 


Uv 


gee"BachU[ 
HoBfaotor" 
(Vol.  L  No.  1) 

gee"Oaiild 
'    Kail  " 
(ToL  I.  Ho.  J) 

Barrator 
wminlllaid 


That'e  the 
Tloket 


Terpalohore 


Weapon 
CooteotlODer 


AUoe  _ 
Uddeadaie^ 
WintogMald 
"Figaro 
I  Bnby 


,VanU 

•  Hailahowar 


EYES  BIQHT,  black  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr  J.  ETan's). 


gee"Baoh- 

obanta" 


u 


Blaokolond 
(Bro.  toBea- 
oon). 


lUty  Ambcee 


Una 
"(»< 


oLI. 


gee  "  Kll 

Death' 

No.  SI 
Baron  (See  **0<h 

neril.''  Tol.  I. 

Nn.li 
ToUwUe      'Sei 

"  Patent  " 

Tol.  I.  N 
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OCEAN'S  GAT  FLOWER,  f»wQ  and  white  biioh 
(The  property  of  Mr  T.  h.  Boote). 


8MToLI.Vo.i 


(8M"Jaao( 
Axtn 


lIAOABONI,blMkdog 
(The  property  of  Hr  Simpeon). 


s 

~A 

1 

i 

8ee"Klzic 
I>Mth"(ToL 
LN0.SI 


(Toll  Bo.  a) 


HABE£B,  red  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr  J.  Jtrdine). 


I 


(wBlohMe) 


ftOnr 


'ISS 


rHta 

(jiurdliw^) 


Judge  (See 
"  Cbarmtf^') 

XoBrIa  (8U.  to 
lUnKor)  (Sm 

"  Fmtmt," 
▼aLI.Ho.II 


Bm  "GoMtO" 
(VOL  I.  lo.  D 


PENSIVE,  black  Utch 
(The  property  of  Mr  J.  B.  Power). 


CHABMINO  BELLE,  black  and  white  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  B.  P.  Cook). 


1 

■bcwonl 

1 

» 

Olansnun 
(Sm  "Buitlo 
Onsnns") 

Bnokborn 
TueUaa 

Bedlunlta 

g 

vtomwM 
lUldof  SancoM 

« 

Kiouoiii 
(whlohMa) 

WoiaiB,,     _ 

i 

Iwnl 

B«ron 

non 

KsnttabFIn 

LlxuMt 

Flora 

FntOigb 


Biiqpj  hamTL 


JAUKTT  JANE,  blae  and  white  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  B.  H.  JoneB> 
Figaro 


Peony 


Wo^KHl 


Happy  LMt 


ny 


Baby 


Jndf* 
Jnatftte 


Brenhlldft 


W«apon 

Sta.     to     ] 
World    _ 
Orot<m<Ml 


Lady  Maria 


Blaok  Clood  „„ 

(Bro.  to  Beaoon]     Death' 


See    "Vxtg 


(Vol 

I.  No.  S) 
Boo     "Bed     of 
atone"  (Trt.  I. 

Wo  g) 


bnfdob 

_^ederloa 

SCoeee  

Bto.  to  Borereltn 
Hector 

LUy 

BmUIoa 

Leanthe 

John  BiUi 

Fndge  

Jonta 

Hcmoar  Bright 
Senate 
Tiny  Trip 


Punoh 
Sellna 


Flnro 
Buby 


Holambui 
Wilful 


Case  la  Altered 

Waterwltoh_ 

Xawironn 

(Lord  Stradbroke'B} 

(Sa<Uer'al 


i 


Bonn  (See 
"KlieflT," 
T<d.LIIO.t.) 


(Bro.  to  Booth's 
Blaok  LadT) 


faliT 


Hotaimr 
(Oreen'a) 


Fly 


AZAMAT,  white  and  fawn  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr  A.  Allison). 


8eeTol.l.p.iia 


Brewer 
(Bro.  to  Kfflorb) 

OUmpceatOlory 
(Bla.  to  Im- 
poratrloe) 


Sea     "Bed    of 

Stona"  (ToL  I. 

p.U7t 
Baa    "Bed    of 

Stona"  fVoL  I. 

p.  Ig) 


LADY  LYONS,  red  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  J.  Trevor> 


1 

SeanlKBaa 
Goldanlra 

irarlUa 
Blaok  FI7 

Soot 
Otaoa 

AandT 

Sireabrlar 
Oroechus 
AUoe  Hawthorn 

>i 

BoUnRnnd 
WndFlowaF 

Wolreiliamptoii 
lUUbrao 

BoiyBaa 

TamBaabum 
(Dr.  Brown-i) 

OUrerTwlat 
Quean  Bee 

(Sea  "  Dark 
BitonieUa") 

Bounoa 

Old  Sam 
(Warwiok- 
ahln) 

FEOOIE,  white  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  J.  E.  Power> 


II 

a 
1 

Sea  TOL  L  IK 
118 

"BajielayBr 
lUnioia 

Konarob 

Moatard 
Brida 

Hanironel 
ToUwife 

n 

1^'^UwBlrd 

Ooldflndar 
NoHnnry 

Vortax 
Thareea 
Fanoy  Boy 
Lapwing 

StarotSuiajr 
Patoh 

Blaok  Clond 

Hilarity 

(Hopo'e) 

Blae  Light 
Frolto 

Nerllle 
(Oregaon's) 



Bee    "Bamuel" 
(T»l.  I.  p.  I»l 

TIOKET-OP-LEAVE,  ted  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr  Q.  Thomp«jn> 


M 
> 

Afi 

See 
"OanldKall" 
(Von  Bo.  S) 

is 

Tom  Spring 
WaaMary 

Albert  Smith 
dam 

S 

CarroDOde 

Carron 
Slater  to  Palry 

Drunken  Tom 
Crapping  Kate 

See  "Juoob" 

Solway 
SatlafaoUon 

Xdan 

Fop 

Wideawake 
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IRON  CBOWM,  red  dog.    IRON  CASKET, 
black  and  white  bitch  (the  property  of  Ur  Q.  Bell  Irving). 


i 


Pfttant 
PoU7(OragBon'B) 


Bmialgli 
(Brown's) 


Sea  YoL  L  No.  8 


SM*'Ii«fct«rT." 


tYol.  I.N0.D 


Bedlunlto 

Matilda 
(Brown's) 


Sylvan 


Llshtning 
Secret 
Olsbom 
CoontCM 


IKDIASUBBEB,  red  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr  J.  Ingleby> 


! 

ll 
If 

Larrlsbon 
Kec 

Sm  "Badiw 
Hopfaotcr  " 

8ee"0nildEdl" 
(Tol.  L  Ho. » 

FlonlbedoiuU 
181*.  ta  JLttat- 
Bin) 

See"<kaIdK«U'' 
(Tol.I.IIo.>) 

GAUDY  POLL,  red  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  T.  Ooodlake). 


Bm  ■■Bed  « 
8tOM"(ToLI. 
Ho.!) 


Bm  "Bad  c( 
|t0Il0"(T<fl.I. 
Man 


BAOOHANTE,  black  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  T.  BrooklebBnk> 


1 

8««liU 

1 
BsokettiT 

HopptScBT 

Bcdlunlto 
BaTen 

8m 
-BrightiiM." 

ForemMt 
Blaoknr 

PantoU 
FredgiUm 

e 

Sm  "BmIm 
Bopfxstor''^ 

BtauhmH 

Bm 

Buttma 

Admlxal 

Ktner 
CotintMa 

1 

JUmttohJlm 
Tiny  Trip 

m 

Admlnl 
SorqerMB 

Miner 
OounteM 

Wlltuhlre  Mamiile 
Erapren 

JohnBnU 

rUmr-at-Ui 

Lodon 

Briton 

Bandr 
Bmut 

OUTwTwtot 

Sadek 
8uotlt]r 

sisr* 

WIQTON  LASS,  fawn  and  white  Wtch 
(The  property  of  Mr  &  Bobln8on> 


! 

1 

IsrrUton 
Kec 

8m  "  Baolnf      , 
Hopfutor^' 
(Vol.  I  Bo. » 

SM^'CtttU        1 
lC»U"(Vol.I. 
Wo.  1)                1 

I>«og«[ 

Denuoa               Flgmro 
Widow 

Solwv 

WftntiBh 

sss? 

Be* 

1  Wldoamka 

CuTonade 
Qemut 

- 

BBIGHTKES3,  red  bitch 
(The  property  of  Lord  Bianiog). 


^%^*^'' 


dndforeUa  (See 


Queen  of  Haarta 


rioanoe 


Fkadar 
Blaok^eyed 


Oarronada 
Oamot 


HeOtCHT 

Lm 


The  Duke 

Veata 


Klnf  Cot 

Frooerla 


KingC 

Lively 


Cob 


Old  Cantm 
SlKtcr  to  Fatry 
Tanrant 

Garland   

Berdaoian 
Midnight 


01d_lJU_     

Onsty  Millar 
Alice  Maod  Ma»y 
Notiierton 
Lwg  Aahton 


BEGOA,  black  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  Q.  Blanshard). 


1 

Skynoket 
ShUM 

BloeUsht 
Syneope 

Monaoon 
Stave 

Colonel 
Smart 

Bufle 
Stnwberry 

Woroeatet  Mar- 
qtUa 
Bynaodoelie 

Booket 
Stella 

KooUKliaa 
Harriet 

Senate 
Obdenna 

Sadek 
Banotitr 

KooUKhan 
Harriet 
Stradbroke 
Leanthe 

Dieeamaker 

Fantail 
rrederloa 

i 

Hei«ol 
LIU 

Betted  WiU 
BaOe 

Japhet 

VWd 

Xariu 
Bafonn 

Heather  Jook 
Blsokbbd 

OldCarron 
Nettle 

Blue  IJrht 
Veto 

fSHT" 

Dtu 

TIllBldeLeaa 

HodileOialiam 
wndDaek 

Llddeadala 
qseeacttba 

Bowhlll 
Lady  Sejmoor 

King  Cob 
MlnetTa 

lam 
mnUe 

TtsTeUer 

Unit 

WAGGA  WAQGA,  fawn  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr  Graham). 


u 

SMVoLLp. 

w 

lkiraeter(SM 
"Voraet-HM- 
iiot."\oL  L 

p.m) 

■mu 

Sohray 
Satjafaotion 

Bden 
Haanali 

Wliwpiel 
Brenda 

^ 

BSD 

Oatlowdto           

to, 
WIdMwaka 

Carronade 
Gamat 

STONEWALL  JACKSON,  blue  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr  S.  S.  Swinburne). 


Fortaea 
(Bro.  t* 
K^lat) 

8M«JoUy 
Oreen" 

Jereed  IBro.  to 
Ladylike) 

Vtumy 

(SM  •■Oooalil'' 
Vol  I.  p.  uq 

LadyHartU 

Bdan 

SSfi- 

Bus 
Oatlowdto 

Canaradxo  (Sm 
■* Bins  Death," 
vSLlp.llni 

"oSild  Kair 
TdL  L  p.  US) 

Lifra 

SlrOUnr 
Edith 

aisr^s* 

Ook>nel 
Smart 
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DUTY  BEPEALED,  W»ok  and  white  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr.  J.  Briggs). 


1 
1 

Bncklhom 

Baoksttr   Bop- 
ploker 

Bodlunito 

aaM7  Grasaon 

8m"BtcIiw 
■■  Rapluator" 
(Vol.  I.  Noil 

aee"Baoobant«" 

Field  Xarshal 
Oraoa 

PifOTO 

Soohew 
ankoohos 
Alio*  Hawthorn 

s 

i 

8m"Jo1I7 
OrMn" 

a 

8a>Prin« 
(Splnks-l) 

Vwaay 

Junta 
Hold  Hud 

1 

WIgmn 
WarEactoblMb 

H«lMn 
BMiliictoii 

Bkrinwv 

Smnntlor 
Do-lItUe 

CrotonOU 

OoUih-pus-uid- 
win 

CaM  la  AlUred 
Watarwltob 

CkiuDdllor 
VlT  (Jabb-a) 

TAPPIT  HEN,  brindled  bitch 
(The  propertj  of  Mr.  Weir> 


,  Unknown 
(Sbupe) 


'    (Bhupe) 


C«nbndso, 

(Brato"C*n»- 
r»dxo") 


Waltaoe 


Bsron'i  Heir 

iBkttlMnak* 

tBlrJ.BoBwaU'g) 


Stormy  P»tnl 


J«n«y 


Jnds* 


WhAt 

White  Cootaule 


Jason 
Queen 


John  Bnll 

Viidge 

BRTpt 
Mooklnffta] 


HoffhleGnthftiD  Ltddeedele 

Queen  of  the  Mey 


Bftttlanwke 
l(SlTj.BoeweU*B) 


Jwcm 
Queen 


"XlnffDefttb' 
(Vol.  t.  p.  lis) 
Pioton  (Bro.  to 
"Cardinal 
York  *') 

BeMteLea 


See 
"Sea  Core" 
(Vol.I.p.U8t 


CralgenfUlan 


Wlgau 
Woolroefe 


Beuben 

Maid  of  Saragoaia 


MALT  LIQUOR,  black  dog 
(The  property  of  Sir  John  Metcalfe). 


SmToLLHo-S 


Skyrocket 

(Bee  "Beooa") 

Shame  (Sla.  to 
Baokoloth)(L-. 
"  Bendtmere") 


PRETENDER,  fawn  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr  W.  H.  Punchard). 


LaRlaton 


Pacant(8aa 
T0I.I.II0.SI 


Paony 
(Ruiai'a) 


Baa       "Raolnff 
HopfaoEor" 
lYoL  I.  Ho.  it) 


KaH  "  (ToL  L 


Black  Ctond 
(Bn>.ta~ 


Plisa  nomr 
(Pnraar'a) 


See    "Klnff 

DeaUi"  (VoL  I. 

So.ll 
8aa    ■'Bad     of 

Stone"  (Vol.  L 

Ho.«) 


DARE  BITOBKELLA,  black  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  J.  Briggs). 


MUSICAL,  fawn  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  W.  H.  Clark). 


Hiudolan 
Morali 

MoaloMaater 
dam 

Coonteaa 

KlnttOob 

Frederloa 
Oraiiper 
Bum  Tree 

OtaieCtatn 
FroUo 

Halor  (HntoUnaon) 
Baahfld  (Clark) 

Fly 

•4 
p 

Jeatac 
ValrKaxloan 

KlncOob 

Edith 

Ion 
Kate 
FantaU 
Bmpreaa 

X 

Fire  Office 
Tiny  Trip 

Perfection 

Scythian 
ElTlra 

Sea  Vo  m  (Bro. 
to  (Sanaradtol 

Totdaa  (Sla.  to 
Union  Jaok) 

See  ■'  KlDE 
Death"  (Vol. 
1.  Mo.  «1 

Bee  "Oanld 
Kan"(VoLI. 

No.«l 

8AU0EB0Z,  red  bitch 
(The  property  of  Mr  W.  Batler). 


1 
i 

3 

IteTld 
Lewanna 

Sea  "Patent" 
(Vol  I.  No.  91 

LaMache 

Ducheaa 
Lopaa 

Norfolk 

See  "Dark 
Bl'omella" 

g 

Claret 

Warwick 
Swift 

s 

Ebony 
nam 

"SeeChloe" 
(Vol.  I.  No. ») 

5 

Forenioet 
TarqcKdae 
Sprlnff 
Shephetdeaa 

FantaU 
Prederica 

KlnrOob 
Xadri 

Stanley 

ComuB 
Jeniie 

John  o*  Gaont 
Bonlind 

FRITZ  (late  SUBVETOR),  black  and  white  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr  R.  Forre8ter> 


^1 
1^ 


Ploton 
(Bro.toOardlnal 
Tork) 


Coquette 


Bee  "Sea Core" 
(T6L  I.  Wo.  X) 


Bee  "8«ft  Cove" 
(Vol.  I.  Ko.  X) 


BanmOaroook 


Benben 


Katdof 
Saragoeea 


Wlgan 
Bonnet  Blue 


Sam 
Cleopatra 


War  Eagle 

WtlUufflUid 

Drift 

Cutty  Sark 

Bastham 

Bonne 


MABCUB,  black  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr.  G.  Morgan). 


8o«  "  Klseoar/ 
y<A.  I.  Kn.  1 


Judge  (Bee 
"CharaMr") 


Wanton  (Bee 
"Patent," 
Vol.  I- Ho.!) 


Ptgaro 
Lady  nary 


Kinff  Oob 
Frederioa 


StumptaU 
Ulrth 


1 

lanlaton 
Fly 

Baa    "Baolnc 
(Vol.  I.  No.  91 

Pedigree 
unknown 

u 

Bedlamite 
(See  "Bac- 
chante") 

DeOanoa 
(Colemaa'a) 

i 

Bedlam  Tom 

FUlt 
(BiadahaWa) 

FlddHarafaal 
Beaay  Bedlam 

Flsaro 
Duohaaa 

grjOobtHaUnatoy, 

World'.  Pair 
Flirt  (hla) 

FghjOdaan 

LUCE'S  ALL,  white  and  fawn  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr  Oathbertson). 


(Jafiaradgo 
(See  "  Klnc) 
Death." 
ToL  I.  Mo.  9) 


Speculation 
See  "  Charmer" 
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BAQGOT,  ted  or  (awn  bitob 
(The  property  of  Hon  H.  BrongIi«n> 


f 

KlncOob 
Vrodarlos 

Ion 
KkU 

Damon 
Dmffodn 

BlLtoBonrdfa 

Sum.  XUlor 
Bxotio 

DilTor 
I-dj 

Owrkozn. 
lUduno 

am 
MrBMan 

Tmrdtar 

. 

Xlnr  Cob 
KaChlMn 

1 

BrttlahLlon 
SluplwidMi 

Kamttahnro 
Vanor 

i 

Johno*a«ut 
BowUnd 

Kan 
BoA 

(Bio.  to  John 
BoUl 

Vonrtv 

lUidofOrlauis 
(Lord  BaoUn) 

Bdan 

Winsptal 
Bren<te 

Buff 

Curler 
Lacqr  Laag 

Jason 
Boaabnd 

JACOB,  red  d(^ 
(The  property  of  Mr  J.  Bkelton). 


Drunken  Tom 

n. 


(Hodsson'a) 


BoaaMacy 


DmnkenTom  I. 


(Bro.  to 

BadUmlte) 


BobBoT 
Fndge 


Sla.  to  Sleeping 

Partner 


BxaTo 
Kai7 


OllrerTwIat 


'Jofan  Bali 
Pnnohbowl 


Lerrlaton 
Ballet  Danoer 


WoU 

Here  She  Ooeo  and 
There  She  (}oee 


I«dora 
Jaae 


Llddeedala 


Field  Marabal 
Ballet  Olrl 


IBON  SHOT,  fawn  dog;  IRON  OUN;  and  IBON  SHELL,  lawn  bitch. 
(The  property  of  Ur  0.  Bell  IrTing> 


•J 

' 

Ploton 
(Bro.  to 
OaidinalTork) 

Bee  "Sea  Core" 
Vol.  I.  No.  > 

si 

JodfO 
VaurVeni 

johnBoU 
Fndvi 

Wlna  '~~ 
nuBaUa 

Lodoie 
Jene 

I 

g 
§ 

M 

! 

OUTorTwIat 

Felrr 

Drift 

Catty  Berk 

Huiihle  Qraham 

Hooker  Walker 
▼anieaaoe 

(Bro.  to 
OaudyPoll, 
whiohaee) 

Tbankerton 
sobo 

Mariner 

Tttmooae 
(Thompeon'e) 

Saokeloth 
Bleepy 

BolADd  the  Bmve 

Soylla 

Nutman 
Kerry  Bird 
Senate 
Uinderella 

Tont 
I^pwlns 

SHADOW,  white  and  Uaok  bitoh 
(The  property  of  Mr  B.  0.  yyner> 


BeeFBtaBt 

(ToL  L  Ho.  I) 


SadksMh  (Aee 
—     -  „, 


See'Daifc 

BftomeUa" 


Hater  to  WbldaM 


Flaara 


■moanLeaa        SnaU 


^(^ 


MASTEB  BURLEIGH,  black  dog 
(The  property  of  Lord  Loigan). 


SI 
I    (TOLL Mo.!.) 


JwUia 

KaUbraa 


I  See'Imitaot^i 


lM"Daik 
I    BitaraeUa." 


SHY  OIBL,  black  bitoh 
(The  property  of  Mr  S.  Swinburne). 


(ToL  I.  Ho.  D 


(whloheee) 


TtBBT,  white  Ulch 
(The  property  of  Mr  Laws). 


Bweeda]e(Bee 
"Pretender") 


Sixty  Three  (See 
"Smagglerf") 


VENTRE  ST.  GBI8,  black  dog 
(The  property  of  Mr  R.  0.  Vyner). 


Bro.  to  Oaadr 
PoU(vhiahaee) 


(Oarrj 


SorpUoe 
(Oawaoo) 


Sli.toTanT 
(Qreyl 
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BASS  AHD  BASS  FISHINa. 

Bt  J.  0.  WILCOCKS. 

lOmliiuixl  from  p.  iOi,  Vol.  11.) 

In  the  last  article  on  this  subject  I  adverted  to  drift-line 
fishing  as  a  method  of  taking  rass,  which,  with  the  gear  or 
tackle,  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe.  The  lines  may  be  of 
black  horsehair  of  thirty-six  hairs  thickness,  or  of  double 
waterproofed  snooding,  with  small  pipe  leads,  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce  each,  which  are  to  be  placed  at  12ft.  intervals. 
The  length  of  the  line  should  be  twenty  fathoms,  and,  if  of  hair, 
the  snood  should  be  of  like  material,  and  white  hair  is  usually 
preferred  for  this  purpose.  To  this  is  added  half  a  fathom 
or  3ft.  of  white  flax  snooding,  with  two  lengths  of  double 
twisted  gut.  If  the  line  be  of  the  double  waterproofed 
snooding,  the  snooding  itself  should  be  9ft.  of  medium- 
sized  gimp,  a  strong  brass  swivel  being  placed  between  the 
snood  and  the  line,  with  the  two  lengths  of  doable  twisted 
gat  looped  on  to  an  eye  in  the  end  of  the  gimp.  A  strong 
Hook  is  requisite  for  this  fishing,  as  very  large  fish  are  con- 
stantly hooked ;  and  nothing  smellier  than  a  hook  measuring 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  point  to  shank  should  be 
trusted.  The  ordinary  method  of  bending  on  sea-hooks 
cannot  be  recommended  for  this  sort  of  fishing,  for  the  hitches 
are  very  likely  to  cause  the  gut  to  break ;  they  should  either, 
therefore,  be  whipped  on  with  well-waxed  fine  thread  or 
strong  silk,  and  the  lapping  should  commence  a  little  above 
the  top  of  the  hook,  or  a  loop  of  fine  sUk  Un6  may  be  used  on 
the  hook,  to  which  the  eye  on  the  end  of  the  gut  may  be 
attached.  The  bend  or  curve  of  the  hook  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  this  sort  of  fishing,  the  round  or  Exeter  bend  being 
preferable  to  all  others,  as  the  bait  will  stand  better  on  it  than 
on  a  Kirby  or  Limerick  hook,  which  wrenches  the  bait  on 
one  side,  and  thereby  gives  it  an  unnatural  appearance.  The 
only  bait  with  which  I  have  had  good  sport  in  this  drift-line 
fishing  for  bass  is  the  living  sand-eel,  but  the  soft  crab  and 
a  strip  of  squid  or  cuttle-fish  may  also  be  used. 

The  best  localities  for  bass  fishing  with  this  bait  are  bar 
harbonra,  such  as  Exmouth,  Teignmonth,  or  Bideford  bar, 
near  Instow,  the  two  former  in  South,  and  the  latter  in 
North  Devon,  for  at  tXi  this  class  of  harbours  there  are  banks 
<^  loose  gravelly  sands,  in  which  the  sand-eels  and  launce 
bury  themselves  on  the  receding  tide.  At  some  localities 
these  sand-eels  are  so  abundant  that  quite  a  special  fishery 
is  carried  on  for  them,  as  at  Teignmouth,  where  many  large 
seines  are  in  use  all  the  spring  and  early  summer  until  the 
mackerel  fishery  commences,  when  less  attention  is  paid  to 
their  capdore. 

The  sand-eels  are  by  no  means  confined  to  harbours 
containing  extensive  sand  banks,  but  frequent  every  hor- 
bonr  uid  bay  on  the  coast,  but  are  not  obtainable  at  all,  as 
neither  nets  or  facilities  for  their  capture  exist  everywhere. 
In  defaalt  of  nets,  they  are  constantly  caught  by  aid  of  a 
Bcn^r,  used  in  the  loose  ridges  of  sand  at  low  water.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  veir  quick  in  picking  up  a  sand-eel  imme- 
diately it  is  scraped  out,  or  it  will  disappear,  as  if  by  magic, 
in  the  loose  sand.  To  preserve  them  ahve,  a  special  kind  of 
basket  is  made  of  very  fine  osiers,  so  closely  woven  that  the 
sand-eels  cannot  introduce  their  noses  between  the  twigs. 
These  baskets  are  of  an  oval  form,  sharpened  at  the  ends, 
and  are  as  nearly  the  shape  of  a  nun-buoy  as  possible.  In 
the  centre  an  aperture  about  5in.  or  6in.  long,  and  S^in. 


wide,  18  left,  which  is  securely  closed  by  an  accurately-fit- 
ting piece  of  cork.  The  most  useful  size  is  2ft.  in  length  by 
7in.  diameter,  and  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  end  in 
view,  as  it  is  very  light,  the  water  circubtes  freely  through 
it,  and,  from  its  form,  it  passes  through  the  water  more 
easily  than  any  other  which  could  be  devised. ,  A  piece  of 
small  rope,  having  an  eye  in  it,  is  passed  over  one  end,  and 
firmly  lashed  at  the  other,  by  which  it  is  towed  behind  the 
boat,  the  rope  having  first  been  passed  through  a  small 
cleet  naUed  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

I  first  met  with  these  baskets  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey ; 
they  are  also  made  here  at  Exmouth  from  a  Guernsey 
pattern,  and  are  sold  complete  with  cork  and  sling  at 
four  shUlinga  each.  They  are  equally  useful  as  a  live  bait 
cage  for  shrimps,  prawns,  other  Crustacea,  and  small  fish  in 
general,  and  woula  be  found  very  useful,  also,  to  preserve 
five  bait  for  jack  or  perch  fishing  on  a  lake  or  river,  with  a 
boat  unprovided  with  a  well.  If  the  basket  be  moored  in  a 
sheltered  ix>sition,  the  sand-eels  will  continue  alive  in  them 
for  sevend  days,  but  if  they  are  exposed  to  a  wash,  they  are 
soon  killed  by  the  violent  motion.  Those  taken  in  a  seine 
net  will  live  longer  than  such  as  are  scraped  out  of  the 
sand,  as  the  former  need  not  be,  but  the  latter  must  be 
handled.  When  caught  in  a  seine  net  they  can  be  dipped 
up  in  a  boat's  bailer,  and  poured  into  the  basket  without  in- 
juring their  vitality  in  the  least.  The  sand-eel  scraper  is 
lust  a  sort  of  road-acraper  with  a  short  handle,  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  len^h.  I(  consists  of  a  stiff  plate  of  iron,  a  foot 
long  and  seven  inches  deep.  Sand-eels  cannot  be  preserved 
alive  any  considerable  time  in  a  bait-can  or  other  vessel  con- 
taining water,  as  they  speedily  exhaust  the  oxygen ;  it  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  immediately 
placed  in  a  floating  basket  on  being  taken.  When,  there- 
fore, I  either  sorape  any  or  employ  a  man  to  do  so  for  me,  I 
place  the  basket  in  the  water  close  at  hand,  four  or  five  inches 
deep,  and  drop  them  in  instantly  on  capture.  After  having 
obtained  a  sufficient  quantity,  it  is  requisite  to  either  make 
them  fast  to  the  stem  of  your  boat  if  close  at  hand,  or  to 
walk  along  in  the  shallow  water,  towing  the  basket  after, 
vmtU  you  reach  a  spot  to  moor  it  in  safety.  The  most 
likely  places  to  take  bass  by  drift-line  fishing,  is  at  the 
entrance  of,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  tidal  river,  or  close  to 
ledges  of  rock,  or  in  the  eddy  of  a  pier  or  jetty,  jutting  out 
into  the  stream.  The  most  troublesome  feature  of  hmwur 
fishing  in  large  estuaries  is  the  drifting  weed,  which  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  depth,  but  wifts  along  at  bottom, 
in.  medio,  at  the  surface,  and  near  the  ground,  according  to 
its  gravity.  During  spring-tides  in  autumn  it  especially 
abounds,  and  the  only  way  to  escape  partially  from  the 
annoyance,  which  cannot  be  done  entirely,  is  to  seek  out  as 
quiet  an  eddy  as  possible,  where  the  evil  is  always  less. 
Until  the  tide  is  too  strong,  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  to 
be  preferred,  but  afterwards  the  sides  should  be  chosen.  In  bar 
harbours  having  considerable  sandbanks  at  their  entrances, 
the  sea-face  of  taese  banks  consists  generally  of  a  very  long 
flat,  but  the  inside  face  is  steep,  as  the  force  of  the  current 
of  the  ebb  stream  drives  out  the  sand  and  gravel,  forming 
thereby  the  deep  channel.  On  the  flood-tide  wie  water  comes 
strongly  over  the  flats,  and  falling  over  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
makes  a  violent  rippling,  very  similar  to  a  river  passing  over 
a  weir.    The  anchor  of  tho  boat  should  be  let  go  on  the  flats. 
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and  the  boat  so  placed  that  the  baited  hook  may  reach  the 
rippling  beyond  the  edge  of  the  bank.  If  near  a  ledge  of 
rock,  moor  with  a  heavy  stone  on  the  ledge,  and  allow  the 
boat  to  drop  just  clear,  as  fish  commonly  accumulate  at  the 
foot  of  such  ledges,  as  fresh-water  fish  do  under  a  weir. 
If  you  intend  fisning  at  a  pier  or  jetty,  yon  should  [dace 
your  boat  near  it,  according  to  the  following  rules  as  to  the 
time  of  tide.  We  will  suppose  the  pier  or  jetty  juts  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  coarse  of  the  stream.  If  the  tide  is  be- 
ginning to  flow,  moor  at  the  seaward  comer  of  the  jetty,  so 
that  your  boat  may  ride  sufficiently  out  to  clear  the  lines 
from  the  stonework  or  piles ;  as  the  strength  of  the  tide  in- 
creases move  higher  up,  and  when  the  current  becomes 
strong,  inake  fast  to  the  pier  or  jetty  itself  at  the  upper 
comer,  so  that  your  lines  will  go  out  with  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  be  sometimes  carried  into  the  eddy,  where  the 
fish  accumulate  as  the  current  increases  in  strength.  On 
the  ebb  obserre  these  directions  in  reverse  order.  That  is 
to  sa^,  at  its  commencement  anchor  at  the  landward  end  of 
the  pier  or  jetty,  and  as  the  tide  increases,  leave  this  for  the 
lower  comer,  where  jou  will  find  the  strength  of  the  current 
broken,  even  if  the  jetty  be  only  of  open  piling,  but  if  the 
pier  or  jetty  be  soUd,  or  partly  constructed  of  sheet  piling, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  eddy  or  slack  water,  in  which 
you  may  expect  to  meet  with  the  fish  in  more  abundance 
than  in  the  stronger  tide. 

As  the  tide  decreases  in  strength  it  will  be  found  ad- 
visable  to  leave  the  pier  or  jetty,  and  anchor  about  twenty 
yards  off  it,  for  the  fish  will  leave  the  shelter  as  the  current 
moderates,  and  cruise  about  in  search  of  food,  which  in  the 
shape  of  shrimps,  sand-eels,  atherine  or  sand-smelts,  and 
other  small  fish,  take  a  wider  range  as  the  stream  decreases. 
After  a  long  continuance  of  fine  weather,  the  water  becomes 
frequently  as  clear  as  crystal,  when  the  bass  get  very  shy, 
and  will  scarcely  feed  at  all  by  daylight.  At  such  times 
it  will  be  lost  labour  to  try  for  them,  and  I  then  do  not 
commence  fishing  until  sunset,  after  which  time  they  begin 
to  feed.  I  have  occasionally  fished  until  late,  or  in  fact 
through  the  night  in  very  fine  weather,  and  made  heavy 
baskets ;  for  large  bass,  like  old  trout,  seem  to  lose  their 
shyness  at  night,  and  seize  the  baited  hook  with  boldness. 
For  fishing  at  n^ht  your  hook  links  n»y  be  stronger  than  for 
day-fishing,  ana  I  frequently  use  treble  salmon  gut  for  the 
purpose.  Even  during  the  day  I  prefer  double  gut,  as 
single  gut,  however  good,  wears  out  so  quickly  in  the  salt 
water.  Whether  double,  single,  or  treble  be  used,  the 
whipping  of  the  hook  should  be  examined  daily,  as  the  wear 
and  tear  at  the  top  of  the  book  is  considerable,  and  the 
tackle  is  so  severely  tested  in  the  strong  current  by  the 
struggles  of  a  large  fish,  that  a  very  small  fiaw  or  crippling 
of  the  gut  -friU  cause  fracture  and  loss. 

Begarding  the  best  time  of  tide  for  drift-line  fishing  for 
bass  it  is  difficult  to  choose,  for  I  have  taken  them  at  all  periods 
of  both  the  flood  and  ebb.  During  the  day  I  prefer  the 
flowing  tide  and  neaps  to  springs,  but  in  the  night  I  can 
scarcely  recommend  one  time  of  tide  before  another,  for  if 
there  be  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water  in  a  harbour 
at  low  tide,  bass  will  never  leave  it  entirely  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  April  to  the  end  of  November.  In  drift-Une  fishing 
the  bait  should  never  reach  the  bottom,  as  it  will  be  seized 
by  crabs,  and  spoiled  or  devoured,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  depth  by  plumbing  it 
before  putting  the  bait  overbaeu:d.  Havmg  placed  the  boat 
therefore  according  to  the  preceding  directions,  open  the 
bait  basket  or  courge  as  it  is  called,  amd  pour  out  three  or 
four  sand-eels  into  your  boat's  bailer;  take  one  up  tenderly, 
or  as  Izaak  Walton  says,  when  putting  on  a  live  bait,  as  if 
you  loved  him,  and  holding  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand,  introduce  the  point  of  the  hook  into  the 
mouth,  down  the  throat,  and  out  at  the  gills,  then  hook  it 
lightly  through  the  skin  of  the  throat  and  throw  it  into  the 
water.  So  httle  does  this  injure  the  sand-eel,  that  it  will  if 
not  taken  by  a  fish,  swim  about  with  little  or  no'  incon- 
venience. The  length  of  line  paid  out  will  depend  not  only 
on  the  depth  of  the  water,  but  also  on  the  strength  of  the 


current.  Supposing  on  commencing  to  fish  you  have  two 
fitthoms  or  twelve  feet  of  water,  and  little  or  no  tide,  put 
the  first  lead  into  the  water,  and  drop  the  second  inside  tie 
gunwale,  and  in  front  of  a  thowl-pin,  leaving  a  couple  of 
uttboms  of  slack  line  inside  the  boat  unwound  from  the 
reel,  so  that  a  fish  rushing  away  suddenly,  may  joot  bring 
itself  up  all  at  once,  and  thereby  break  the  tackle.  As  the 
stream  increases  pitt  out  another  lead,  and  an  additional  one 
from  time  to  time.  If  yon  get  hold  of  the  green  harbonr 
orabs,  shorten  up  by  one  leact  or  two  if  required.  Provided 
you  do  not  catch  any  crabs,  you  will  know  you  are  not 
fishing  too  deeply.  When  alone,  I  commonly  use  two 
Imdea  lines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  and  one  without, 
if  well  provided  with  bait;  but  if  rather  scarce,  I  use  only 
the  two  leaded  lines,  holding  one  in  each  hand.  The  light 
line  is  often  very  killing,  particularly  when  the  current  is 
moderate.  A  rod  can  be  used  effectively  in  this  fishing,  but 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  attention  Hi  one 

Eerson,  who  could  consequently  not  find  time  to  attend  to 
nes  as  well ;  if,  however,  there  are  not  less  than  two  in  the 
boat,  a  rod  may  be  used  by  one  of  the  two  whilst  the  other 
attends  to  two  lines.  The  best  trace  for  a  rod-line  to  nse 
from  a  boat,  is  about  six  or  seven  feet  of  medium  size  j[^Pi 
with  a  hook  link  of  double  or  treble  twisted  gut.  _  There 
should  be  a  loop  at  each  end  of  the  gimp,  and  a  pipe-lead 
about  an  ounce  weight  should  be  run  on  the  gimp  before 
making  the  second  loop,  and  secured  close  to  the  upper  end, 
in  order  to  give  the  bait  as  much  liberty  of  swimming  as 
possible.  A  very  stiff  stout  top  should  be  used  for  this 
fishing ;  the  Btram  of  a  big  fish  m  a  tideway  on  a  rod  being 
very  great.  A  landing  net  or  gafi"  is  requisite.  The  best 
landing  net  is  of  a  racket  bat  form  on  a  wood  frame,  and 
^  very  easy  way  of  making  this  frame  is  to  procure  the 
forkea  branch  of  a  tree  of  any  tough  and  flexible  wood,  and 
bending  the  ends  round  until  they  pass  each  other,  to  lash 
them  together  with  waxed  twine,  leaving  the  handle  about  a 
foot  in  length.  The  net  should  hang  not  less  than  two  feet 
deep,  nor  be  narrow  in  the  bottom,  or  it  will  not  be  able  to 
contain  a  very  large  fish.  The  framework  of  the  net  should 
be  two  feetf  long,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  wide.  This  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  an  iron  or  brass  ring,  which  sinks 
if  by  any  mischance  it  should  be  thrown  overboard— an 
accident  which  may  at  any  time  happen.  If  you  prefer  a 
gaff  to  a  net,  procure  a  hake  or  bcmito  hook,  measunog 
two  inches  in  width  from  point  to  shank,  and  lash  it  to  a 
stick  two  feet  in  length.    An  ordinary  salmon  gaff  is  too 

good  for  the  purpose,  as  it  so  soon  gets  rusty  and  spoiled  by 
le  salt  water.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  hooks  may  1>b  bought 
for  a  trifle,  and  if  cme  be  broken  or  lost,  the  damage  is  soon 
repaired.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  barb  of  the  hook  shoald 
be  filed  off,  or  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  ungaff  the  fish,  the 
skin  of  a  bass  being  very  tough. 

Bass  of  all  sizes  may  be  taken  also  by  angling  with  rod 
and  line  firom  piers  and  jetties,  with  a  strong  rod  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  long,  runmng-line,  a  large  pike  float,  a  strong 
trace  of  medium-sized  gimp  four  feet  long,  and  a  hook  link 
.of  double  or  treble-twisted  gut.  A  pipe  lead  of  as  much 
weight  as  the  float  will  carry  should  be  fixed  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  gimp. 

This  fish  may  also  be  caught  on  the  open  shore  where  no 
harbour  exists,  by  angling,  if  a  steep  rock  running  out  into 
the  sea  can  be  found,  or  a  cove  or  creek  of  a  rocky  shore  can 
be  met  with ;  in  fact,  anywhere  if  a  spot  can  be  selected 
whence  a  rod  may  be  easily  used.  The  size  of  the  hook 
should  be  not  less  than  one  inch  from  the  point  to  the  shank, 
and  very  strong,  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  meet  with  a  fish 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  weight,  and  in  very  awkward 
positions.  Whilst  there  is  little  or  no  tide  a  float  will  be 
found  very  useful,  but  immediately  the  tide  makes  away 
with  any  considerable  strength  it  is  more  trouble  than  My 
service,  and  often  causes  the  accumulation  of  weed  about  it. 
In  addition  to  this  it  necessitates  the  constant  lifting  of  the 
line  out  of  the  water,  which  is  not  requisite  in  the  absence  of 
a  float.  The  float,  on  these  accounts,  should  be  easily  de- 
tachable without  unfixing  the  tackle;  to  which  end,  if  you  ow 
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a  large  pike  float,  it  should  have  neither  ring  or  cap.  The 
ping  at  the  bottom  also  should  be  cut  oS  to  one  inch  in 
length,  and  the  float  made  fast  to  the  line  by  two  half 
hitches,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  tlie  bottom.  These 
being  cast  off,  the  float  is  instantly  free  of  the  line.  When 
fishing  with  the  float  it  is  necessary  to  plumb  the  depth, 
that  the  baited  hook  may  not  touch  the  bottom,  where  it 
would  be  immediately  seized  upon  by  crabs,  and  the  bait 
speedily  be  devoured  or  spoiled  by  them. 

There  is  no  particular  rule  as  to  the  depth  you  should  fish 
off  a  pier  or  jetty  for  bass,  either  with  or  without  a  float,  for 
they  teed  at  all  depths  in  such  localities ;  but  when  the  tide 
makes  strong,  fish  at  the  line  between  the  stream  and  the 
eddy,  and  avoid  touching  the  ground  with  the  bait.  In  a  run 
of  tide  you  will  use  from  as  httle  as  ten  up  to  as  much  as 
thirty  yards,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  stream.  In 
a  tidal  river  where  a  considerable  current  exists,  the  water 
on  the  ebb  is  even  in  fine  weather  somewhat  discoloured  by 
the  strength  of  the  stream  :  this  is  favourable  for  sport.  On 
the  flowing  tide,  however,  after  a  long  continuance  of  calm 
or  moderate  breezes,  the  water  becomes  very  clear,  and  the 
bass  are  constantly  shy  of  taking  the  bait.  When  this  by 
trial  is  found  to  be  the  case,  fish  on  the  ebb  or  after  sunset. 
On  an  open  shore,  where  no  harbour  exists,  the  most  favotir- 
able  time  to  fish  is  on  the  flowing  tide  until  an  hour  after 
high  water,  and  during  a  strong  breeze  setting  on  the  shore, 
which  will  cause  a  considerable  disturbance  of  the  water. 
At  such  times  bass  lose  their  shyness,  and  search  with 
avidity  for  their  accustomed  food.  In  calm  weather  and  clear 
water,  however,  it  is  mere  loss  of  time  to  try  them,  and  other 
fishing  should  be  followed  at  sea  from  a  boat.  The  float  is 
especially  useful  in  angling  off  a  rock,  as  by  its  aid  the  line 
and  bait  may  be  kept  out  &om  its  base,  which  is  essential  if 
the  ground  is  foul. 

For  pier  and  jetty  fishing,  the  best  bait  is,  without  doubt, 
a  living  sand-eel,  a  number  of  which,  when  fishing  such  a 
locality,  I  keep  in  the  basket  previously  mentioned,  which  I 
lower  mto  the  water  from  the  top  of  the  pier.  Being  pro- 
vided also  with  a  bowl,  I  take  out,  say  a  couple  of  sand-eels 
at  a  time,  and,  placing  them  in  the  bowl  for  use,  lower  the 
basket  again  into  the  water.  The  other  baits  are  a  soft  crab, 
the  viteera  of  pilchards,  a  piece  of  squid  or  cuttle-fish,  or  half  a 
dozen  rag-worms  or  lugs.  All  these  are  good  baits,  but  the 
sand-eel  alive  is  the  best.  If  there  is  no  current  the  sand- 
eel  should  be  hooked  through  the  skin  of  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  which  will  cause  it  to  maintain  a  natural  position 
in  the  water;  but  when  the  least  stream  commences  to  run  I 
bait  as  in  drift-line  fishing,  namely,  by  putting  the  point  of 
the  hook  into  the  mouth,  down  the  throat,  and  out  at  the 
giUs,  then  bringing  out  the  point,  I  hook  the  bait  slightly 
through  the  skm  of  the  throat.  With  the  other  baits,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  put  the  hook  twice  through  them.  A 
soft  crab,  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  shell,  will  make  two 
baits.  A  piece  of  squid  or  cuttle-fish  may  be  two  and  a  half 
inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  the  hook 
first  put  through  at  one  end,  then  turning  the  bait  over,  pass 
the  hook  through  a  second  time.  In  order  to  keep  this  bait 
from  sliding  down  on  the  hook,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  lash 
on  at  its  back  a  stout  pin,  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees ;  the  upper  end  of  the  sqoid  or  cuttle  being  slipped 
over  this,  it  will  remain  straight,  and  not  double  itself  upon 
the  bend  of  the  hook.  Squid  or  cuttle  bait  is  the  best  bait 
for  very  rough  water,  being  so  very  tough  that  it  very  rarely 
washes  off  the  hook.  Rag  worms  are  to  be  simply  hooked 
through  the  head,  and  allowed  to  hang  down  their  whole 
length.  The  lug  being  a  much  longer  worm,  one  is  sufiS- 
cient  for  a  bait.  To  place  it  on  the  nook,  enter  the  point  at 
the  head,  bring  it  out  half  way  down,  then,  turning  the  hook 
over,  pass  it  through  a  second  time.  The  fact  of  the  point 
of  the  hook  sKovring  is  no  objection  to  these  ravenous  fish. 
Soft  crabs  may  be  found  at  low  water,  especially  in  tide 
rivers,  by  turning  over  rocks  or  weeds.  You  will  meet 
with  some  which  have  only  just  cast  their  shells,  and 
are  as  soft  as  velvet.  Two  crabs  will  often  be  found  in  com- 
pany ;  that  which  is  beneath  is  termed  by  fishermen  the 


underlay,  and  if  the  shell  is  cracked  will  peel  like  a  htird 
boiled  egg.  These  are  good  bait,  not  only  for  bass  and  most 
other  sea  and  estuary  fish,  but  also  for  freshwater  eels.  In 
some  places  they  are  very  much  sought  after  as  b^t  for 
flounders,  and  are  procured  in  the  following  manner :— These 
green  crabs,  previous  to  casting  their  shells,  seek  out  by 
instinct  a  place  of  shelter  from  their  numerous  foes  of  the 
finny  tribes,  nntil  a  new  shell  is  formed ;  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  habit,  fishermen  contrive  a  number  of  artificial 
shelters  for  them,  in  the  shape  of  old  frying-pans,  saucepans, 
portions  of  earthenware  pots,  &c.,  or  anything  which,  when 
inverted,  will  fonn  a  cavity  for  the  crabs  to  enter.  These 
they  place  on  the  muddy  shore  of  estuaries  between  half- 
tide  and  low  water  mark,  and  visit  them  for  bait  as  often  as 
required. 

Where  no  fecility  exists  for  landing  a  fish  ou  a  beach,  or 
of  taking  it  round  to  a  flight  of  steps,  a  veiy  long  handled 
landing  net  will  be  found  useful.  For  portability  a  telescopic 
handle  is  the  best,  if  it  can  be  mode  of  sufficient  strength. 
There  is  one  kind  of  fishing  for  bass  of  which  I  have  not 
yet  treated,  namely,  ground-fishing.  Of  this  there  are  three 
divisions,  namely,  with  the  leger  or  throw-out  line,  with  a 
hand-line  from  a  boat,  or  with  the  long  line,  bulter,  or  trot. 
And  first  of  the  leger  line  :  this  is  a  very  useful  and  common 
method  for  other  fish  besides  bass,  and  is  followed  more  or 
loss  on  all  coasts,  the  gear  or  tackle  varying  with  the  kind 
of  fish  sought  after.  It  may  be  followed  at  localities  where 
a  rod  is  useless,  and  the  required  tackle  is  both  simple  and 
inexpensive.  A  strong  hemp  whiting  line  fifteen  or  twenty 
fathoms  in  length  is  best  for  this  purpose,  which  will  be 
more  durable  if  well  tanned  before  being  used.  The  lead 
should  be  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  weight,  according 
to  the  strength  of  arm  of  the  fisherman,  who  has  to  cast  it 
as  far  seaward  as  possible.  An  ordinary  oval  plummet, 
such  as  is  used  by  stonemasons,  flattened  to  half  its  thick- 
ness, is  a  good  form,  as  it  will  not  roll  by  the  wash  of  the 
sea.  If  the  bottom  is  of  clean  sand  without  stones,  the  lead 
may  drag  from  the  power  of  the  waves,  to  prevent  which, 
drive  a  three  or  four  inch  naU  through  the  lead,  thus  con- 
verting it  into  a  kind  of  anchor.  A  hole  must  be  made  in  the 
top  of  the  lead  sufiiciently  large  to  receive  a  sling  of  stout 
upper  shoclcather,  which  will  not  chafe  on  the  bottom  like  a 
hemp  line.  The  hook  link  must  be  very  stout  and  strong, 
and  the  hook  a  cod-hook,  measuring  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
from  point  to  shank.  The  best  material  for  the  hook  link  is 
a  very  stout  kind  of  gimp,  or  about  fifteen  inches  of  the 
wire-bound  string  of  a  violoncello.  A  very  strong  kind  of 
gimp  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a  cod- 
hook  of  the  above  size,  and  cutting  off  a  piece  of  line  fifteen 
inches  long, 'make  a  knot  on  the  end,  and  lay  it  on  the  inside 
of  the  hook  half  an  inch  below  the  flattened  top,  bind  the 
hoop  and  piece  of  line  together  with  some  fine  brass  or 
copper  wire,  and,  hooking  it  over  a  nail  or  some  firm  object, 
wind  the  wire  round  it  close  together  over  the  whole  piece 
of  line,  which  will  then  have  tne  appearance  of  a  harp  or 
violoncello  string.  The  hook  is  to  be  attached  to  the  line 
about  eighteen  inches  above  the  lead,  and  as  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  not  twist  upon  the  line,  a  special  arrangement 
is  necessary  to  prevent  it.  This  is  managed  by  having  a  bit 
of  wood  of  a  barrel  shape,  fixed  on  the  line  by  a  hole  through 
it  longitudinally,  and  a  knot  below  and  above  it.  A  small 
cotton  reel  with  the  ends  removed  answers  for  this  purpose, 
and  a  groove  should  be  made,  round  the  centre  of  it  to  re- 
ceive the  hook  link,  which  is  to  be  passed  round  it,  and  then 
securely  whipped  fast  with  thread,  well  waxed  with  shoe- 
maker's wax.  This  hook  link  being  stiff,  will  not  twist  upon 
the  line  like  an  ordinary  piece  of  snood,  but  will  wash  round 
it  clearly  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Where  the  knots  are 
made  on  the  line.and  above  and  below  it,  an  inch  each  way, 
the  line  should  be  served  round  with  well  waxed  or  tarred 
twine.  The  only  baits  I  can  recommend  for  this  line  are 
squid  and  cuttle-fish,  which  are  very  similar ;  the  chief 
difference  is  that  the  cuttle  flesh  is  harder  than  that  of  the 
squid.  These  are  the  best  bait  to  use  in  the  open  sea,  as  even 
in  rough  weather  they  will  not  wash  off  the  hook.    If  you 
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fish  from  a  pier,  or  the  shore  of  a  harhour,  however,  where 
the  force  of  the  waves  is  considerably  broken  by  outside 
shelter  from  rocks  or  sandbanks,  you  may  use  soft  crab  or 
the  inside  of  pilchards,  which  are  excellent  baits,  although 
they  will  not  remain  on  the  hook  as  long  as  a  piece  of  sguid 
.  or  outtle.  After  squid  or  cuttlb  bait  has  been  on  some  time, 
it  contracts  a  rusty  appearance,  losing  its  beautiful  pearl- 
like whiteness ;  when  this  is  the  case,  put  on  a  fresh  piece. 
A  strong  pin,  as  previously  described,  should  be  lashed  on 
at  the  l»ck  of  the  hook,  over  which  the  upper  end  of  the 
bait  of  squid  or  cuttle  should  be  slipped.  I  prefer  one 
hook  to  more  for  this  kind  of  line,  as  there  is  so  much  less 
risk  of  hooking  your  clothes  and  person  than  when  using 
several  at  once.  Floating  and  drifting  weed  is  often  vci'y 
troublesome  in  this  way  of  fishing,  particularly  at  the 
entrances  of  harbours ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  will  bo 
requisite  to  haul  in  and  clear  it  off  at  least  once  in  five 
minutes,  or  the  bait  may  become  hidden,  and  the  line  laden 
by  a  huge  bunch  of  weed,  especially  the  thong-weed,  often 
very  abundant  in  rough  weather,  llie  sea  is  sometimes  so 
full  of  weed  that  fishing  may  become  impracticable  whilst 
the  stream  continues  to  run ;  if  this  happens,  try  only  from 
an  hour  before  until  an  hour  after  high  water,  or  at  such 
time  as  any  local  peculiarity  may  cause  a  slackening  of  the 
current.  If  you  are  fishing  from  a  convonient  spot,  such  as 
a  beach  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  move  about  and 
arrange  your  lines,  you  may  use  two  instead  of  one ;  and  a 
good  rule  to  observe  is,  that  one  of  the  lines  should  be  fitted 
with  a  lead  half  a  pound  heavier  than  the  other.  On  the 
east  coast  of  England  the  line  is  thrown  out  by  aid  of  a 
stick  five  or  six  feet  long,  having  a  fork  at  the  top.  The 
line  close  to  the  lead  is  placed  in  this  fork,  and  tne  lead 
may  thus  be  thrown  a  long  distance.  They  use  also  on 
the  east  coast  for  these  Unes,  a  reel  of  which  two  of  the  sides 
are  about  twenty  inches  long,  tapering  and  sharpened  at  the 
ends;  these  being  driven  down  into  a  sandv  beach,  will 
resist  a  considerable  strain.  On  a  beach  of  shingle  stones, 
a  single  stick  of  beech,  oak,  ash,  or  any  hard  wood,  will  be 
preferable,  and  it  should  have  a  ring  or  ferule  at  the  top, 
and  be  shod  with  an  Iron  point  at  the  bottom,  similar  to  an 
arrow  or  javelin,  or  a  surveyor's  station  staff. 

Ground-fishing  for  bass  is  also  followed  from  a  boat,  with 
a  lead  of  sufficient  weight  to  keep  the  bottom,  say  two 
pounds,  of  the  boat  or  other  form  used  for  ordinary  ground- 
fishing.  The  size  of  the  hook  will  depend  on  the  bait,  and 
the  snooding,  three  fathoms  of  strong  hemp,  the  hook  link 
a  strong  piece  of  whiting  snood,  or  three  feet  of  stout  gimp. 
The  best  bait  is  without  doubt  the  living  sand-eel,  next  a 
dead  one,  and  squid  or  cuttle-fish  strips,  three  inches  long 
and  one  and  a  half  wide.  The  whole  of  a  middle-sized,  or 
the  half  of  a  large  soft  crab,  is  also  a  good  bait.  A  sand-eel  six 
or  seven  inches  long  is  best  for  this  fishing,  and  the  hook  a 
large  sized  whiting  or  mackerel  hook.  If  the  bait  be  alive  the 
hook  is  to  be  baited  as  in  drift-line  fishing,  namelv,  by  intro- 
ducing the  point  of  the  hook  into  the  mouth  and  bringing  it 
out  at  the  gills,  afterwards  hitching  it  slightly  through  the 
throat.  If  the  bait  is  dead,  run  the  hook  down  to  within 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  tail,  and  then  bring  out  the  point, 
taking  a  hitch  over  the  nose  if  you  have  a  hemp  snood  for 
the  hook  link,  or  if  one  of  gimp,  tie  the  nose  round  with 
some  fine  thread.  Anchor  the  boat  in  a  run  of  tide,  and 
allow  the  lead  to  touch  the  bottom.  With  squid  or  cuttle 
bait,  a  hook  may  be  used  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  point 
to  shank. 

Atlnstow,  in  North  Devon,  in  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of 
the  riversTaw  andTorridge,  they  use  for  harbour  ground-fish- 
ing a  four-pound  lead  of  the  shape  of  half  an  orange,  having  a 
projection  on  the  top,  through  which  a  hole  is  bored  to 
receive  the  line.  This  shape  is  chosen  because  the  flattened 
base  sucks  into  the  oozy  bottom,  and,  as  it  were,  anchors  the 
line  in  the  very  strong  tide  which  runs  at  that  locality. 
This  lead  should  be  slung  with  a  piece  of  stout  leather, 
on  which  a  3Ln.  or  4in.  revolving  stick  should  be  placed 
to  receive  the  snood  if  such  a  lead  be  used.  We  have  yet  to 
describe  the  method  of  taking  bass  with  long  lines,  which. 


in  varions  places,  are  known  by  the  appellations  of  bulters 
or  bnltoes,  trots,  spillers,  and  spillets.  This  consists  of  a 
very  strong  deep-sea  fishing  line,  about  the  thickness  of  an 
ordinary  penholder,  having  hooks  with  3ft.  snoods  at  in- 
tervals. The  distance  between  the  hooks  varies  with  the 
practice  of  the  district  and  extent  of  the  ground :  and  if  the 
ground  is  extensive,  12ft.  or  two  fathoms  is  not  too  great 
a  space.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  only  a  limited  space 
to  set  your  line  in — as,  for  instance,  in  a  narrow  cove  be- 
tween rocks — ^ft.  will  be  a  sufiScient  interval  between 
the  hooks.  The  half-foot  additional  is  allowed  to  prevent 
the  3ft.  snoods  entangling  in  each  other.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  length  of  a  trot  in  the  open  sea  if  you 
can  procure  bait  in  sufficient  quantity;  but  if  only  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  bait  is  to  be  had,  in  general  two  of  thef<e 
lines,  with  fifty  hooks  apiece,  will  be  more  useful  than  more. 
You  may  be  able  to  get  bait  enough  for  fifty  hooks  when  you 
cannot  get  enough  for  a  hundred ;  and,  if  enough  for  ooth 
lines,  they  can  be  quickly  joined  together.  One  hook  at 
every  l'2ft.  will,  in  general,  be  a  good  distance  apart,  and 
experience  shows  that  a  given  number  of  hooks  at  12fl. 
intervals  will  catch  more  fish  than  if  placed  on  a  shorter  line 
with  intervals  of  only  6ft.  For  a  bass  trot  to  be  used 
with  sand-eel  bait,  alive  or  dead,  large-sized  mackerel  hooks 
are  the  most  useful,  measuring  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  point  to  shank,  and  the  snoods  or  hook-links  made  of 
double  twisted  mackerel  net  twine ;  but  if  used  at  night  as 
well,  it  will  constantly  also  catch  congers,  when  a  larger 
hook  and  stronger  snood  becomes  necessary;  the  hook, 
therefore,  should  be  not  less  than  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
from  point  to  shank,  and  of  stout  wire.  The  suood  should 
also  be  stronger,  and  of  double  salmon  net  twine.  These 
snoods  are  made  with  a  little  twisting  machine,  termed  a 
jack,  consisting  of  a  cog-wheel  and  handle,  with  three  hooked 
spindles.  This  is  fitted  with  a  screw-spill,  by  which  it  can 
be  screwed  into  a  beam  or  other  convenient  spot,  at  the 
required  height.  A  circular  disc  of  lead,  cast  with  a  brass 
hook  in  the  centre,  is  required  to  use  with  the  jack — weight 
of  the  lead,  a  pound  and  a  half  or  two  pounds.  An  easy  way 
of  casting  one  of  these  leads  is  to  use  the  shallow  cover  of  a 
tin  box  as  a  mould,  first  punching  a  hole  in  the  centre  and 
inserting  the  base  of  the  hook,  which  should  be  clenched 
outside,  then  placing  the  box  cover  in  a  little  sand  or  earth, 
fill  up  the  mould,  and  you  will  have  your  spinning-lead  com- 
plete for  use  without  further  trouble.  About  7ft.  or  8ft 
of  twine  are  reouired  to  make  a  snood  3ft.  long,  as  the  twine 
shortens  considerably  by  twisting.    To  twist  the  snoods, 

Elace  the  lead  on  the  floor,  and  attaching  the  twine  by  two 
alf-hitches  to  one  of  the  hooks,  pass  it  over  the  hook  of  the 
lead,  and  bringing  it  up  again :  fasten  it  to  another  of  the 
hooks  of  the  jack,  and  cut  off  the  twine.  Turn  the  handle  of 
the  jack  briskly,  keeping  the  double  twine  apart  by  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  or  with  a  piece  of  stick  until  the 
leaa  is  raised  from  the  floor  about  six  inches ;  then  raising 
your  finger  slowly,  continuing  to  turn  the  handle,  the  twine 
will  spin  itself  up  to  within  about  four  inches  of  the  hooka 
of  the  jack,  when  you  must  cease  turning,  and  allow  the 
lead  to  spin  until  it  stops,  when  the  lead  must  be  oaueht  to 
prevent  nnspinning,  and  the  snood  removed  from  the  hooks 
of  the  jack.  The  hooks  are  to  be  bent  on  by  opening  the 
eve  formed  at  one  end  of  the  snood,  introducmg  the  top  of 
the  hook,  twisting  the  eye  t^ht,  and  taking  a  half  hitch 
upon  the  hook  close  to  the  flattened  top.  To  fasten  the 
hooks  to  the  main  line,  a  secure  plan  is  to  open  a  hole  be- 
tween the  strands  with  a  small  marline-spike  or  pricker,  in- 
troduce the  end  of  the  snood,  make  a  knot  on  it,  and  then 
take  a  couple  of  hitches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  knot.  The 
trot,  or  long  line,  is  best  kept  in  a  basket  or  hamper,  with  a 
fig  drum  sewed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  centre,  to 
receive  the  baited  hooks.  When  not  in  use  the  hooks  should 
be  kept  on  hook-holders,  made  like  a  tuning-fork,  to  receive 
them,  out  of  a  piece  of  tough  ash  a  foot  long,  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  A  saw  cut  should  be 
made  through  the  flat  side  of  this  to  within  four  inches  of 
the  bottom,  which  is  to  be  slightly  tapered  to  fit  the  thowl- 
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holes  of  the  boat.  One  side  of  the  stick  is  then  to  be  pared 
down  to  receive  the  hooks,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  saw- 
cut.  This  is  to  be  tied  together  at  the  top  when  the  hook- 
holder  is  filled  with  the  nooks.  When  about  to  bait  the 
trot,  turn  the  basket  upside  down,  and  placing  the  hook- 
holder  in  one  of  the  thowl-holes,  drop  the  line  again  into  the 
ba.<iket,  and  put  every  hook  into  the  fig  drum  in  the  centre 
as  it  is  baittMl.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast  they  use  a  coal- 
Bcnttle-shaped  basket  to  hold  the  trots  ;  the  back  or  main- 
line is  here  placed  in  the  after-part  of  the  basket,  and  the 
baited  hooks  towards  the  outer  part.  The  best  bait  for  a 
trot  is,  without  doubt,  a  living  sand-eel,  which  are  to  be  put 
on  the  hooks  as  the  line  runs  out,  and  not  stowed  in  the 
dmm,  as  directed  for  dead  bait.  Numbers  may  be  taken  by 
this  bait,  if  there  be  not  too  much  drifting  weed.  Dead 
sand-eels  are  also  good,  and  the  next  best  bait  is  squid,  or 
cattle  fish,  from  its  toughness.  Soft  crab  or  inside  of  pilchard 
n  ay  also  be  used  if  procurable  in  Bu£9cient  qusintitv.  Bass 
and  congers  may  also  be  caught  with  the  outhaal  bulter  or 
trot.  This  is  managed  by  placing  an  anchor  or  driving  down 
a  post,  or  placing  a  heavy  stone  at  any  convenient  distance 
below  high  water  mark,  with  a  block  or  pulley  attached  to 
receive  a  hanUng-line,  passing  round  a  post  or  other  firm 
point  of  attachment  on  shore.  Where  there  is  not  too  much 
weed  this  wiU  be  found  an  effective  plan,  as  the  bulter  made 
fast  to  the  hauling  line  may  be  pulled  out  or  in  at  pleasure. 
A  piece  of  stout  stick  should  be  lashed  across  the  line  at  the 
end,  to  prevent  the  snood  of  the  first  hook  entering  and 
choking  the  block.  Sand-eels  or  cuttle  fish  are  the  best 
baits  for  the  outhaul  bulter. 

Having  now  fully  described  the  various  methods  in  use  for 
the  capture  of  bass  in  the  British  seas  with  hook  and  line,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  add  than  to  wish  the  reader  good 
sport  when  he  puts  any  one  of  them  in  practice. 


CONTINEirrAL  SHOOXINOS  AND  FISHINGS. 

Bt  '•  LIGHT  CAST." 
Thb  Wisperbach  and  rrs  Neighbourhood. 
Tms  lovely  little  stream  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Bhine  in  that  much-favoured  district  the  Bbeingau,  where 
the  finest  Bhine  wines  are  produced,  sach  as  Assmanhausen, 
Bodesheim,  Schloss  Johanuisberger,  &c.  It  rises  near  Lan- 
genschwalbach,  in  the  mountains,  and,  after  a  run  of  about 
twenty  English  miles,  empties  itseU  into  the  Bhein  at  Lorch. 
The  sportsman  can  spend  a  week  at  this  place  with  advan- 
tf^e,  and  it  is  the  first  place  on  the  Bhine  where  he  will  find 
that  the  shooting  begins  to  improve.  He  is  now  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  And  has  left  Prussia  and  its  dis- 
agreeable nues  and  regulations,  its  unfriendly  and  un- 
Bportsmanlike  population,  and  he  feels  as  if  a  sort  of  in- 
cubus was  taken  off,  and  that  he  had  regained  freedom  of 
action.  As  I  have  nothing  more  to  report  anent  Bhenish 
Pmssia,  with  the  exception  of  Kreuznacn  and  it»  neighbour- 
hood, I  may  as  well  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  short 
accoant  of  the  impressions  left  upon  my  mind  from  my 
scnoum  in  Bhenish  Prussia,  and  the  best  (ustrict  as  likely  to 
anord  sport. 

First,  then,  as  regards  shooting,  it  is  a  myth,  and  not 
to  be  tjiought  of.  There  is  no  preservation,  and  the  game 
laws,  such  as  they  are,  are  never  enforced ;  the  consequence 
is  there  is  really  nothing  to  shoot  at,  and  a  man  may  walk  all 
day  without  firing  off  nis  gun.  The  people  he  comes  in 
contact  with  are  avaricious,  and  unwilling  to  assist ;  they 
dislike  Englishmen,  and  are  only  glad  en  an  opportunity 
to  annoy.  There  are  some  districts,  such  as  the  Graff 
Hatzfeld's,  in  Westphalia,  where  there  is  a  little  shooting, 
bat  this  is  only  open  to  his  immediate  friends,  and  the 
passing  traveller  can  only  eye  this  place  with  covetous  glance. 
The  fishing  is  another  question.  The  be-'t  district  is  un- 
donbtedly  the  Eifel,  where  really  very  fair  trout-fishing  is 
to  be  got,  and  where  a  man  can  live  very  cheaply — £2  2s.  a 
week  ODght  always  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  do  it  well ;  he 
mast,  however,  be  content  to  rough  it,  not  in  eating  and 


drinking  so  much,  as  in  confining  himself  entirely  to  such 
German  society  as  the  place  affords,  and  be  content  to  get 
news  from  home  three  days  old.  The  best  rivers  are  the 
Ahrr  and  its  tributaries,  the  Kyll,  the  Nette,  the  Priim  and 
the  Salm ;  these  may  be  depended  upon,  especially  in  Bpriug 
and  autumn.  The  angler  must  remember  always  to  ask 
leave  to  fisb,  and  offer  a  few  groschens  for  so  doing,  and  he 
will  never  be  prevented.  I  have  hnd  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
Prussians,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  when  I  passed  the 
Prussian  border  I  seemed  to  breathe  a  different  atmosphere 
and  feel  a  different  man.  It  is  not  my  province  to  discuss 
political  questions,  but  if  it  were,  I  could  tell  a  tale  anent 
the  present  war  that  would  make  people  stare  that  such 
things  were  so  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  To  return,  then,  to  Lorch  and  what 
it  offers  to  the  sportsman. 

The  hotel  to  stop  at  is  the  "  Sclawann,"  as  its  landlord 
rents  a  good  extent  of  shooting,  and  the  whole  of  the  water 
on  the  Wisperbach ;  he  is  a  civil,  well-disposed  person,  and 
his  charges  for  board  and  lodging  modet^te ;  he  charges  2i 
florins  per  diem,  and  this  gives  you  the  right  of  fishing  and 
shooting.  2^  florins  is  equal  to  is.  2d.  English  money.  The 
game  consists  of  roe-deer,  a  few  pheasants,  partridges,  hares 
and  woodcocks,  with  a  few  ducks  in  winter.  There  is  by  no 
means  a  large  quantity  of  any  of  these,  except  woodcocks — 
but  in  a  good  season  a  man  can  shoot  three  oi'  four  couple 
of  a  day.  In  the  spring  there  is  pretty  shooting  with 
a  rifle,  by  waiting  in  tne  evenings  for  roe-deer  to  come  out 
and  feed,  when  the  bucks  are  shot,  but  never  anything  else. 
The  ground  is  not  particularly  faTOurable  for  partridges, 
but  in  September  or  on  August  the  23rd,  the  opening  3b,j. 
you  may  shoot  three  or  four  brace.  There  is  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  hares.  The  trout  in  Wisperbach  do  not  run  small — 
from  five  to  six  to  the  pound,  occasionally  a  half-pounder. 
The  first  day  I  fished  it  tne  water  was  very  low,  and  the  day 
bright  and  hot.  I  killed,  however,  25  trout  in  2J  hours. 
I  have  taken  five  dozen  in  a  day.  The  favourite  fly  is  the 
partridge  hackle ;  body  made  from  the  hare's  ear  and  poll, 
with  a  httle  olive  mohair  mixed  through  it  ribbed  with  green 
silk  or  gold  wire,  and  a  hackle  taken  from  the  back  of  a  par- 
tridge wound  round  the  shoulder ;  hook  No.  10  and  1 1.  I 
also  used  the  red  fly  and  the  bumble,  with  Hofland's  fancy. 
The  Saner  is  a  small  tributary  of  the  Wisper,  but  is  dry 
except  in  spring  and  autumn. 

At  Lorcn  there  is  a  lovely  neighbourhood,  and  much  to 
be  seen.  First,  it  is  an  old  Roman  town,  kno?m  to  them  by 
the  name  of  Laureacum,  and  mentioned  as  tar  back  as  the 
year  832.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  body  of  knights, 
who  founded  there  a  training-school  where  most  of  the 
Bhenish  nobility  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated.  The  church 
of  Lorch  is  very  old,  and  contains  a  most  beautif  :1  chime 
of  bells,  the  finest  in  the  Bheingaii.  Above  Lorch  rises  a 
rugged  cliff,  called  the  Devil's  Ladder,  about  which  there  is 
a  curious  legend,  which  the  angler  can  have  related  to  him 
on  his  return  from  a  hard  day's  fishing,  and  which  is  not 
the  least  of  the  pleasant  adjuncts  to  a  post-prandial  pipe 
and  a  bottle  of  wine.  It  tells  of  a  knight  who  scaled  the 
mountain  by  assistance  from  the  infernal  regions,  and  thereby 
gained  the  hand  of  his  lady-love. 

Wiesbaden  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Lorch  by  rail, 
but  is  expensive  to  live  at,  so  that  if  the  angler  wishes  to 
fish  the  Eppstein  river  he  should  take  the  train  through 
Kastel,  and  on  to  Hattersheim-on-the-Maine ;  from  thence 
he  can  fish  np.  The  best  fishing  is  about  Eppstein ;  the 
fish  run  heavier  here  than  in  the  Wisperbach,  and  if  you 
stop  at  the  little  inu  at  Eppstein,  good  sport  can  be  had  for 
three  or  four  days.     The  same  flies  as  the  Wisper. 

"The  Laachxr  Zbb." 
Situated  very  nearly  in  the  centre  af  the  Volcanic  Eifel, 
and  remarkable  alike  for  its  geolomcal  curiosities  as  for  its 
romantic  and  beautiful  scenery,  lies  a  large  sheet  of  deep 
blue  water,  called  upon  the  maps  and  known  to  tourists  as  the 
Laacher  Zee.  It  is  sometimes  also  called  the  Maria  Laach,  and 
is  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  tbe  Bhine  Provinces.    As  the 
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fisherman  has  ever  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  loves  the 
beauties  as  well  as  the  wonders  of  nature,  I  can  strongly 
recommend  a  visit  to  this  place,  but  it  must  be  approached 
with  the  greatest  caution  by  all  but  those  who  are  willing  to 
rough  it ;  and  no  family  should  think  of  meditating  a  stay  of 
even  a  day  at  the  somewhat  imposing  structure  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  built  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  the  abbey  as  an 
hotel,  where  vile  accommodation  and  moat  exorbitant 
charges  are  all  that  is  to  be  met  with.  Independant  of  the 
fishing,  of  which  more  hereafter,  the  approach  to  the  lake 
from  the  Rhine  side  is  very  beautiful.  The  best  way  to 
reach  it  is  by  stopping  for  a  night  at  Andernach,  on  the 
Rhine,  and,  with  the  first  blush  of  morning,  chartering  a  car- 
riage as  far  as  Brohl,  and  ascend  the  Brfihl  valley,  through 
which  flows  a  small  brook,  containing  a  very  few  trout.  Take 
your  grub  and  drinkables  in  a  hamper  witli  vouas  the  safest 
and  best  way.  No  sooner  do  yon  enter  tne  Brohl  valley 
than  you  are  at  once  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  its  geo- 
logical formation,  which  consists  of  a  bed  of  Tafifstone  of  from 
15lt.  to  20ft.  in  thickness.  It  is  a  soft  whitish-grey  or  pale 
yellow  stone,  with  sponge-like  pores,  and  much  veined  with 
pummice-stone,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  vol- 
canic mud  streams.  The  stone  is  much  used  for  making 
"trass"  or  cement,  and  seems  to  be  worked  indiscriminately 
here  and  there ;  and  from  its  softness  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  cut  through,  the  workings  present  grotesqne 
and  beautiful  forms — of  caves,  pillars,  and  huge  blocks  tot- 
tering as  it  were  upon  tiny  pedestals.  Proceeding  up  this 
valley  you  come  to  the  Castle  of  Schweppenburg,  in  -whose 
garden  there  remains  a  vestige  of  the  Romans,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Roman  altar.  Leaving  Tonnistein  to  the  left,  where  there 
is  a  good  hotel,  and  on  through  the  village  of  Wassenbach,  you 
reacn  the  lake,  which  is  beautifully  surrounded  by  woods  to 
the  water's  edge.  The  hotel  was  built  by  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  but  is  so  wretchedly 
managed,  and  the  price  you  pay  for  everything  is  so  fearfully 
dear,  that  I  must  warn  every  one  against  it. 

The  lake  itself  is  supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  old  vol- 
cano, which  I  am  inchned  to  think  is  not  the  case,  but 
simply  caused  by  volcanic  eruptions  in  its  vicinity ;  first,  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  craters  in  the  hills  that  sur- 
round it,  secondly,  from  the  large  masses  of  cinders  and  larva 
that  are  collected  on  the  shore  in  different  places ;  and 
thirdly,  from  the  &ct  that  at  the  north-east  comer  there  is 
a  "  moffette  "  in  a  bed  of  clay,  where  dead  mice  and  birds 
are  constantly  found,  having  been  snfibcated  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  exuding  from  the  hole.  I  knelt  down  myself 
and  was  almost  suffocated  by  the  strata  of  air  in  the  lower 
cavity.  The  lake  in  former  years  used  to  overflow  its  banks, 
bat  the  Benedictines  in  the  twelfth  century  had  a  shaft  sunk 
on  the  south  side  of  it,  by  which  the  water  is  ccnveyed  under- 
ground to  the  river  Nette.  The  lake  is  six  miles  round  and 
from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  two-thirds  broad ;  it  is  ex- 
cessively deep,  being  220ft.  in  the  centre ;  it  contains  pike, 
perch,  bream,  roach  and  eels.  The  fishing  belongs  to  the 
fathers,  and  they  are  somewhat  particular  about  it ;  but,  by 
calling  upon  the  principal,  leave  can  always  bo  obtained. 
You  must  remember,  however,  not  to  take  the  fish  away,  as 
this  is  never  permitted;  but  the  angler  may  purchase  them  at 
so  much  per  pound  from  the  woman  at  the  hotel. 

The  perch  fishing  in  the  lake  is  really  magnificent — I  use 
the  word  advisedly,  since  they  run  up  to  61b.  and  61b.  I  never 
in  lay  life  saw  a  perch  larger  than  21b.,  and  this  I 
considered  a  monster ;  but  I  was  very  much  astonished, 
whilst  spinning  for  jack,  to  land  a  perch  of  4Jlb.,  and 
almost  the  next  throw  one  of  31bs.  The  old  boatman,  who 
is  also  fisherman  to  the  JcsuitB,  and  has  been  on  the  lake  for 
forty  years,  did  not  seem  in  the  least  surpri.sed,  and  could  not 
understand  my  vehement  demonstrations  at  the  size  of  ray 
capture.  He  told  me  he  had  twice  taken  a  perch  of  81b., 
but,  luxo  as  the  fish  are  here,  I  coidd  not  quite  believe 
this.  iSe  fish  do  not  feed  very  well,  in  consequence  of  the 
way  in  which  the  lake  ia  surrounded  with  night  lines,  which 
are  managed  in  the  following  manner: — At  a  distance  of 
ever}-  fifty  yards  a  stake  is  driven  into  the  bottom  at  an  angle. 


the  top  of  the  stake  inclining  to  the  centre  of  the  lake,  or 
away  from  the  bank,  these  stakes  are  distant  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  bank,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water ; 
a  line  made  of  string,  with  a  wired  hook,  is  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  stake,  from  which  hangs  a  little  forked  stick. 
The  line  is  baited  in  the  following  manner :  a  live  fish  of 
some  sort  is  baited  on  to  the  hook  by  passing  the  wire  portion 
through  the  skin  at  the  shoulder,  the  line  is  then  coiled  up, 
and  with  a  single  turn  over  to  keep  the  coil  together,  it  la 
fixed  in  the  little  forked  stick  ;  as  soon  as  the  fish  •seizes  the 
'  bait  the  turn  comes  off,  and  the  slack  of  the  Une  &lls  from 
the  forked  stick  into  the  water,  giving  the  fish  line  to  ran 
with.  I  counted  ninety-four  of  these  stakes  at  regular  in- 
tervals round  the  lake.  Now,  if  you  consider  these  lines 
are  at  work  day  and  night,  and  almost  always  have  a  fish 
on,  who  makes  a  dreadful  pother,  thereby  scaring  the  others 
and  making  them  shy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  do 
not  feed  well.  There  are  plenty  of  boats,  and  the  one  I  used 
was  a  very  convenient  one  for  fishing.  The  old  boatman 
supplies  you  with  bait.  The  pike  run  very  large,  that  is  to- 
say  up  to  251b.,  but  my  readers  will  easily  i  nderstand  that 
those  are  few  in  number,  although  there  are  plenty  of  10 
and  121b.  I  took  two  besides  the  perch  before  mentioned, 
one  weighing  111b.  and  the  other  Hlb.  There  is  little  or 
no  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Whilst  in  this  neighlraurhood  one  should  see  the  wonder- 
ful salt  caves  of  A'iedermendig,  which  were  originally 
worked  by  the  Romans  and  are  now  used  by  a  beer-brewing 
company.  Icicles  hang  from  the  roofs  in  the  hottest  days 
of  summer,  and  ice  is  to  be  seen  in  large  quantities. 


pebch  feattle. 
bt  grevilli;  fennell. 


"The  bright-eyed  pensh  with  flu  of  Tyriao  dys." 
The  head  of  the  genus  Perca,  first  and  typical  of  the  family, 
is  familiarly  known  as  the  common  perch  {Perca  AuoialUit). 
Of  this  genera  we  have  four  species,  and  this  is  followed  by 
nearly  forty  other  genera,  with  their  species  exceeding  one 
hundred  in  number.  Amongst  these  are  the  basse  or  sea 
perch,  the  pike,  perch,  the  serranus,  and  other  most  in- 
teresting examples,  which  for  the  present  we  must  leave, 
contenting  ourselves  by  a  hope  of  retuloiing  to  them  on 
some  future  occasion. 

We  purpose,  therefore,  attempting  here  to  do  that  for  the 
common  perch  which  has  already,  in  the  "  Book  of  the 
Roach,"  been  accorded  to  the  latter  fish.  To  do  this  effec- 
tively we  shall  have  to  refer  to  many  of  those  authors  who 
have  included  the  perch  amougA  other  fish  in  their  works, 
either  upon  the  science  of  ichthyology  or  the  art  of  angling. 
To  give  an  example  of  how  little  of  originality  is  to  be  foond 
since  the  "  Book  of  St.  Alban's  "  appeared  in  1496,  we  wiU 
quote  the  exact  words  of  that  work  in  reference  to  the 
perch,  and  then  let  the  reader  turn  to  any  of  the  very  many 
angling  books  since  that  period,  and  he  will  find  that, 
although  the  orthography  and  language  have  undergone  a 
change,  there  exists  little  or  none  in  the  character  of  the 
fish,  and  the  baits  used  for  his  capture. 

"  The  perche  is  a  daynteuons  fysshe  and  passynge  holsom 
and  a  free  bytyng.  Thise  ben  his  baytes.  In  Marche  the 
redde  worme.  In  Aprill  the  bobbe  vnder  the  cowe  torde. 
In  Maye  the  slothorn  worme  and  the  codworme.  In  June 
the  bayte  that  bredith  in  an  olde  fallen  oke  and  the  grete 
canker.  In  Juyll  the  bayte  that  bredyth  on  the  osyer  leyf 
and  the  bobbe  that  bredyth  on  the  dung  hyll :  and  the  haw- 
thorne  worme  and  the  codworme.  In  August  the  redde 
worme  and  maggotes.  All  the  yere  after  the  redde  worme  as 
for  the  beste." 

The  same  observations  which  apply  to  the  roach,  barbel, 
and  other  sporting  fish,  the  capture  of  which  is  made  a 
specialty  by  anglers,  are,  to  some  extent,  equally  relevant 
when  tne  perch  is  the  subject  of  mention.  The  great 
scarcity,  and  consequently  increased  cost,  of  salmon,  trout, 
^nd  other  fishing  of  a  superior  description,  have  compelled 
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many,  who  formerly  enioyed  these  pursuits,  to  content 
themselves  with  that  of  the  perch, .  Aad  good  sport  of  this 
class  becomes  every  day  more  difiBoalt  to  obtain. 

If  we  look  for  the  causes  which  culminate  in  this  state  of 
things  we  shall  find — 

1.  That  the  character  of  rivers  has  been  very  much 
altered  of  late  years  by  draining.  Formerly,  after  heavy 
rain,  the  streams  would  remain  discoloured  for  days,  some- 
times weeks ;  but  now  the  waters  become  bright  in  perhaps 
one-fourth  of  the  time. 

2.  The  damage  done  by  impurities  from  chemical  works, 
sewage,  and  sheep  washmg,  which,  even  when  not  saffi- 
dently  intense  to  destroy  lite,  produces  languor  and  distaste 
fivfood. 

_  3.  The  greatly  increased  number  of  anglers  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  the  consequent  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
tackle  oriented  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  fish  rendering  them 
shy  and  timid,  aad  not  to  be  entrapped  by  the  most  con- 
Bommate  skill  and  the  finest  implements. 

Last,  but  not  least,  that  the  vala&  of  even  the  coarsest 
fish  has  risan  so  much  that  most  rivers  and  streams  are 
now  swept  night  after  night  by  the  poacher's  net — the  con- 
stant operation  of  which  has  reduced  the  size  of  fish  taken 
to  one  foarth  of  what  would  be  a  &ir  average  weight.* 

Angling  for  perch  is  as  much  a  passion  with  many  as 
that  of  saunon  and  trout  fishing.  Indeed,  we  know  gentle- 
men who  regularly  devote  a  month  or  more  on  river  or  lake 
wholly  in  search  of  this  fish.  Blaine  says :  "  It  is  a  favourite 
amusement  with  many,  and  may  be  considered  a  noble 
snort,  and  it  stands  high  among  amateurs.  The  beauty  of 
the  fish,  his  game  qualities,  his  usual  readiness  to  take  a 
bwt,  and  his  value  when  taken,  either  as  a  present  for  others 
or  as  a  table  fish  for  ourselves,  all  render  him  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  angling  sportsman." 

Scudding  along,  with  his  broad  back-fin  up  like  the  main- 
saQ  of  a  man-of-war,  the  perch  is  to  us  the  high  admiral — ■ 
the  legitimate  naval  power  of  fresh  waters — as  the  pike  is 
their  pirate^  and  tyrant.  Bold,  blufi",  and  open  in  his  ways 
and  acts,  his  character  claims  the  hearty  regard  of  good 
anglers,  as  much  as  the  skulking,  greedy  ferocity  of  his 
OTedatwy  colleague  doth  their  honest  aversion  and  hostility. 
Truly  a  perch  aSove  a  pound  weight  is  a  very  noble  fellow ! 
His  shape  is  not  el^ant;  his  back  is  humped,  the  high  fin 
thereon  disproportionately  big,  and  its  spinous  processes 
hostile  and  annoying ;  his  month  is  wide  and  bony,  his  eye 
staring  and  watery,  and  his  countenance  stolid  and  inexpres- 
sive ;  but  his  sides  are  handsomely  barred,  his  fins  are 
scarlet,  his  port  is  majestic,  his  mouth  ever  open  for  the 
bait,  and  his  pluck  and  game  unsurpassed.  First  favourite 
of  the  boys,  esteemed  by  the  graduate  angler,  and  sought 
eagerly  by  sedate  old  bottom  fishers,  may  the  perch  increase 
and  maltiply.t 

We  have  often  heard  onr  late  and  amiable  friend,  Mr. 
Edward  Jesse,  descant  upon  the  glorious  associations  con- 
nected in  hia  mind  with  the  many  pleasant  hours  he  has 
spent,  either  alone  or  with  other  congenial  souls,  perch 
fishing.  So  fond  were  they  of  this  kind  of  fishing  that  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  perch  club. 

They  met  together  in  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse,  standing 
by  the  side  of  a  deep  stream,  and  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
fenner  and  miller,  for  the  purpose  of  perch  fishing  and 
playing  at  bowls.  On  one  side,  a  small  terrace  was  raised 
just  above  the  stream,  having  a  fishing  house  at  one  end  of 
It,  and  opposite  the  house  was  a  well  kept  bowling-green. 
Hwe  the  club  who  rented  the  miller's  stream  met  once  a 
fortnight  during  the  summer,  to  em  oy  the  diversion  of  perch 
fishing,  for  which  the  river  was  oelebrated,  or  if  they  thought 
proper  to  vary  the  amusement,  by  plajring  at  the  healthy 
•nd  animating  game  of  bowls. 

At  the  mill,  or  rather  at  the  farm-house  adjoining,  the 
members  of  the  club  met,  at  such  times  in  the  mormng  as 
suited  their  inclination,  and  commenced  fishing  for  perch. 


•  ThtBodnfl^  KaaA.    JjoagBMa  ft  Oo.  I87a 
t  Sm  Beau  Oompviim  for  18M. 

Pam  IV.— Yol.  II. 


Tlie  dinner,  however,  was  always  placed  on  the  table  punc- 
tually at  three  o'clock.  It  consisted  of  a  "  water  gouche"  of 
perch,  floating  amidst  parsley,  and  parsley  roots,  a  sightly 
piece  of  beef,  certain  products  of  the  farm,  with  puddings 
and  tarts  in  abundance  ;  all  of  which  were  placed  on  the 
table  at  the  same  time ;  an  arrangement  which  our  worthy 
host  persisted  in,  because  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
done  so  before  him.  For  this  fare,  in  addition  to  good  ale, 
ad  libitum,  each  member  paid,  in  those  times  of  prosperity, 
the  sum  of  eighteenpence. 

The  stream  was  admirably  adapted  for  perch,  having 
rather  high  banks  here  and  there,  with  deep  holes,  into 
which  piles  of  wood  had  been  driven  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  protect  the  banks  from  the  wash  of  water  from  the 
mill.  It  is  in  such  places  that  perch  delight  to  haunt,  or 
under  the  stumps  of  old  willow  pollards.  In  summer  they 
were  given  to  rove,  but  in  the  autumn  they  become  gr^;a- 
tious  fish,  and  it  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  an  expert 
angler  has  the  best  sport. 

Who  does  not  remember  Seymour's  caricature  of  "  Gone." 
The  boy  on  the  bridge,  aghast  with  astonishment  and  disap- 
pointment at  the  parting  from  the  line  of  the  plump  perch, 
which  is  falling  back  into  the  river,  and  the  box  of  worms, 
which  the  luckless  angler  has  spasmodically  kicked  in  his 
vexation  after  his  lost  prey.  Has  not  a  similar  misfortune 
occurred  to  us  all  in  our  turn — the  loss  of  the  prize  at  the 
moment  of  presumed  enjoyment.  Then  there  was  another 
of  the  same  artist's  inimitoble  "  bits" — two  boys  are  fishing 
in  the  Kew  River,  the  one,  unobserved  by  his  companion, 
has  clambered  up  and  is  snugly  seated  on  an  old  and  reclin- 
ing pollard,  commanding  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  the 
ambitious  juvenile  exclaims, "  Oh  !  I  have  got  such  a  plummy 
perch."  "  Have  you,  Jack  ?"  is  the  response  ;  "  bring  him 
round  here,  and  let's  have  a  look  at  him.  Poor  Tom  Hood 
used  to  be  most  good-humouredly  facetious  upon  us  anglers. 
He  once  wrote  a  long  essay  in  favour  of  angling,  and  another 
upon  perch  fishinain  particular. 

Indeed,  perch  fishing  is  capital  sport  where  the  water  is 
well  stocked ;  but  these  fish,  having  many  visits  to  pay  and 
banks  to  draw  upon,  they  oft,  save  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  pond,  escape  the  intentive  angler.  Yet  if  at  the  close 
of  a  sportless  aay,  at  the  uttermost  hour,  he  should  make 
one  of  their  company,  he  may  induce  every  member  of  the 
scaly  community  to  quit  tlieir  favourite  element  and  accom- 
pany him  home. 

"I  am  not  fond  of  bait-fishing  of  any  kind,"  exclaims 
Cross  in  "  Life  iu  Normandy,"*  "  and  bobbing  with  a  worm 
is  worse  than  fishing  in  a  punt  and  raking  for  gudgeons." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense ! "  cries  Hope.  "  I  have  little  patience 
with  you  fellows  who  turn  up  yonr  noses  at  everything  but 
fly-fishing  and  salmon.  Why,  I  have  had  many  a  pleasant 
day's  fishing  with  a  paternoster  in  the  West  India  Docks, 
sitting  all  the  whUe  on  a  sugar-hogshead  with  my  feet  on  a 
mahogany  log,  and  as  I  watched  my  line,  baited  with  live 
shrimps,!  could  cast  my  eye  and  my  thoughts  now  and 
then  towards  Lovegrove  s,  and  know  that  my  wine  was  in 
ice,  and  that  I  was  sure  of  getting  plenty  of  fish  there,  if 
the  docks  were  unpropitious ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
finest  perch  I  ever  saw  in  my  Ufe  I  caught  in  those  same 
docks.^ 

Yes,  and  we  may  say  the  same,  but  it  was  in  years  gone 
by  when  Chantry,  the  great  sculptor,  m^ht  be  often 
observed  during  the  season  either  at  the  West  or  East 
India  Docks  contending  with  the  rest  for  the  perch; 
and  an  adept,  indeed,  he  was  at  this  fun,  evidently  debghted 
as  much  as  anyoue  at  a  good  capture,  and  extremely  liberal 
in  distributing  lines  and  books  amongst  the  boys  who  knew 
and  welcomed  him  as  he  approached  where  they  were  at 
work.  The  Commercial  Docks,  more  particularly  the  timber- 
basin,  was  a  very  favourite  resort  of  ours  for  perch,  and 
here  we  would  seat  ourselves  on  an  end  of  yellow  pine,  and, 
wedging  the  "  sticks "  apart,  sink  onr  line  through  the 
interstices  in  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  water  for  bream  or 

*  KdmonstoB  and  Donglaa,  Edinboigh. 
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perch,  which,  when  larger  than  usual,  engaged  all  our  skill 
and  ingenuitj'  to  get  them  through  the  narrow  opening 
between  the  floating  raft. 

But  let  us  summon  another  champion  in  defence  of  perch 
fishing. 

'  Mr.  Thos.  Tod  Stoddart,  in  "An  Angler's  Bambles  and 
AngUng  Songs,"*  discourses  most  agreeably  upon  the 
pleasures  of  perch  fishing,  which,  coming  from  a  salmon 
and  trout  angler  of  the  first  w%ter,  is  not  the  less  flattering 
to  the  followers  of  the  Perea  family.  "  The  perch  is  one  of 
our  fresh-water  fishes,  which  admits  of  being  readily  trans- 
planted and  made  abundant.  Its  culture,  however,  as  an 
article  of  food,  or  as  a  subject  of  sport,  has  not  hitherto 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  the  latter  respect 
certainly  its  pretensions  are  not  to  be  classed  with  those  of 
the  trout,  but  they  are  not  altogether  inadmissable.  There 
is  diversion,  after  its  kind,  in  watching  fbr  the  dip  of  one's 
float,  near  the  edge  of  a  lake  or  po<3,  in  which  you  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  fish  in  question  are  tolerably 

Slentiful  and  of  a  size  in  the  long  run  worth  capturing — 
iversion  sufficient  at  least  to  combat,  and  even  excite 
thousands  among  the  Waltonian  order  of  anglers ;  nay,  to 
work  upon  the  fancy,  now  and  then,  of  the  experienced 
slaughterer  of  trout  and  salmon.  I  admit,  for  my  own  part, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  I  take  special  pleasure  in 
a  few  hour's  perch-fishing— the  variety  itself  is  most  ac- 
ceptable, and  many  a  time  would  I  gladly  exchange,  on  that 
score  alone,  a  promising  forenoon's  sport  on  TWeed  or 
Teviot  for  a  quiet  fling  in  Yetholm  or  Fasten  Loch — ^two 
well-known  preserves  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheviots, 
the  nearer  of  them  being  within  an  hour's  drive  of  Kelso. 
I  have  frequently,  also,  amongst  rod  fishers  of  my  acquun- 
tance,  adepts  in  salmon-slaying,  noticed  that  however  much 
at  starting  they  may  affect,  m  the  way  of  comparison,  to 
despise  the  amusement  of  perch-fishing,  they  will  quickly 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  as  a  diversion  when  the  game  is 
fairly  set  a-going,  and  evince  by  their  keenness  that,  in  the 
sudden  dive  of  the  float  and  the  leisurely  mailing  out  of  the 
line,  under  conduct  now  and  then  of  a  two-pound  fish,  they 
experienced  a  fair  measure  of  satisfaction." 

Thomas  Tod  Stoddart,  in  his  "Art  of  Angling  as  practised 
in  Scotland,"  speaking  of  the  raising  of  fish  and  construc- 
tion of  fish  ponds  in  Scotland,  says,  "  And  fii-st  as  to  the 
Eerch.  This  hardy  fish  may  be  transported  with  g^reat  ease, 
eing  very  tenacious  of  life ;  even  in  wet  moss,  it  can  be 
carried  alive  from  a  considerable  distance.  Perch,  if  well 
fed,  breed  quickljf  in  dead,  dull  waters ;  their  spawning 
time  in  Scotland  is  March  and  part  of  April.  There  are 
two  methods  of  stocking  a  pond  with  them :  one,  and  by 
far  the  surest,  is  to  obtain  the  live  and  grown  fish ;  another 
i.s  to  collect  the  impregnated  deposit,  and  lay  it  along  the 
shoals  of  your  preserve  for  the  sun  to  hatch.  A  microscope 
will  enable  you  to  detect  the  proper  state  of  the  ova,  which 
yon  will  find  in  large  beds  along  the  margin  of  any  tank 
where  perch  abound.  When  properly  impregnated  these 
will  appear  slightly  discoloured,  and  open  ana  cleft  on  one 
side.  Ponds  intended  solely  for  perch  do  not  require  to  be 
made  large ;  they  should-  slope  gradually  down  towards  the 
middle,  m>m  a  depth  of  six  mches  to  one  of  five  or  six  feet. 
Water  weeds  ought  not  to  be  greatly  encouraged.  A  series, 
or  chain,  of  small  basins,  at  different  elevations,  is  preferable 
to  a  single  large  reservoir  for  this  fish.  These  basins  should 
be  connected  by  a  sluice  and  floodgate,  so  that  one  may  be 
readily  emptied  into  another  for  the  mutual  convenience  of 
cleaning  and  repairing.  Also,  the  uppermost  ought  to  be 
shallower  than  those  below,  and  more  exposed  to  the  sun, 
so  as  to  serve  for  a  nursery  and  breeding  pond.  Bream 
live  well  with  perch  in  a  warm  situation  :  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, obtained  readily  in  Scotland.  Perch  ponds  should  be 
let  off,  and  paved  with  channel  stones  every  four  or  five 
years ;  many  allow  them  to  remain  fallow  for  some  months, 
and  others  sow  them  with  grass  and  oats — a  conceit 
laboriously  encouraged  by  whimsy  and  theoretical  writers 

*  Edinbnigb:  EJmmiiitm  ud  Doaffai& 


of  by  gone  days.  W^  are  no  sticklers  iw  antiquated  and 
idle  absurdities,  and  believe  that  many  fish,  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  performed,  will  thrive  as  well  without  them, 
provided  you  axford  sweet,  fresh  water,  and  a  plentiful 
allowance  of  food.  Perch  in  some  preserves  have  been 
known,  although  rarely,  to  attain  the  weight  of  three  or 
four  pounds,  avemging  when  w'ell  fed,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
ounoes." 

Mr.  Stoddart  goes  on  to  recommend  plans  for  the  raising 
of  pike,  and  it  may  astonish  some  dt  his  readres  in  the 
south  to  find  him  saying,  "  Previous  to  stocking  the  ponds 
with  {tike,  a  sub-stock  of  perch  or  trout  should  by  all 
means  be  introduced,  otherwise,  without  a  great  supply  of 
such  sustenance,  pike  will  not  only  become  thin  uid  ill- 
tasted,  but  quarrel  and  devour  each  other.  Nay,  we  would 
recommend  that  both  of  these  sorts  of  fish  be,  if  possible, 
made  subservient  for  their  use ;  although,  of  coarse,  as  we 
shall  shortly  dincorer,  it  is  in  vain  a^mpting  raising  a 
proper  proportion  of  trout  without  the  aid  of  a  streun 
directed  through  the  pond.  To  facilitate,  however,  a  steady 
supply  of  perch,  smcul  tanks  should  be  constructed  along 
side  the  lending  preserves,  so  as  to  expel,  when  necessary,  a 
shoal  of  liye  food." 

Farther  on  Mr  Stoddart  adds,  "  And  as  to  the  custom  of 
introducing  perch  into  trout  preserves,  we  may  remark, 
that  it  is  greatly  prejudicial,  not  only  to  the  spawn  of  the 
latter,  but  the  grown  fish  themselves,  seeing  that  a  well- 
armed,  thick-scaled  perch  will  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
ill-defended  trout,  if  provoked  while  feeding,  and  either 
injure  him  with  his  spines,  or  intimidate  him  from  taking 
his  natural  quantity  of  sustenance." 

Tlis  Oentlemah  Angler,  1736,  says  :  "  The  perch  is  a  fish 
of  Prey,  pleasant  and  well  tasted;  he  bites  boldly  and 
freely,  and  especially  in  a  soft  Bain,  or  after  a  violent 
Shower;  and  is  oftenest  found  under  the  Willows,  and 
other  Trees  or  at  the  Tail  of  Grass  or  Weeds;  and  in 
Winter-season,  keeps  in  deep  waters  well  sheltered.  They 
generally  spawn  in  June,  or  the  Beginning  of  Jidy,  and 
will  feed  m  Baj,  but  best  in  the  Morning  early,  and 
late  in  the  Evemng:  If  yon  angle  for  them  at  other 
Times  chuse  such  Places  on  which  the  Sun  shines 
least.  The  best  Baits  in  general  are  the  Lob-worm,  or  the 
BUw-inil  newly  taken  out  of  Cow-dung.  If  you  try  the 
Live  Bait,  which  they  will  not  refuse,  let  it  be  the  Jfinnow, 
and  bait  your  Hook  with  him,  as  before  directed :  or  yon 
may  run  your  Hook  through  the  Flesh  of  his  Back,  under 
the  Back -'fin  or  through  the  Upper-lip :  Put  a  Float  upon 
your  Linn ;  ahd  Lead  enough  to  poise  it ;  and  whether  too 
use  the  Worm,  or  Minnow,  strike  not  too  soon,  but  allow 
him  time  to  gorge.  It  would  be  convenient,  when  yon  use 
the  Minnow,  to  have  your  Hook  whipt^  to  a  Link  dt  small 
Brass-wire,  which  hang  upon  a  Swivel,  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Line ;  for  as  you  may  of  ton  meet  with  a  small  Jack,  he  will 
take  your  Minnow,  and  sheer  your  Hair-line,  or  shatter 
and  damage  a  Silk-liiie.  If  your  Baits  are  spent,  yon 
may  cut  a  small  Piece  from  the  Tail  of  a  JJaee  or  a 
lioeh;  place  it  upon  your  Hook,  so  as  to  cover  the 
Point,' and  the  Perch,  yrho  is  very  voracious,  will  not  re- 
fuse to  fAke  it,  if  he  be  hungry.  If  there  be  any  Back- 
stream*:,  which  have  immediate  Communication  with  the 
River,  chuse  to  angle  thpre  for  Perch,  or  in  Ditohes  through 
which  the  Waters  run ;  but  then  it  must  be  very  early,  « 
very  late.  When  you  angle  with  a  Worm,  let  it  drag  upon 
the  Ground ;  when  with  a  Live  Bait,  then  in  Mid-water. — 
You  will  meet  with  Success,  if  you  observe  the  following 
Method  :  viz. :  In  Mm-ch  use  the  Red-worm  at  the  Bottom. 
In  April  the  Worm  that  breeds  under  the  Bm-k  of  the  Oak- 
tree,  or  a  young  Frog  with  the  Feet  cut  off,  or  the  Red-snaiL 
In  May,  the  Bait  that  breeds  on  the  Osier-leai,  and  the  Bo^ 
worm  or  the  Bait  that  breeds  on  the  Oak-leaf  or  HatcthcTf^. 
In  June  the  Bed-worm  with  the  head  cut  ofi*,  and  a  Goi-hmt 
put  before  it,  or  the  Dor.  Take  the  large  Grdthoper,  oc 
Qi-ub  that  breeds  in  a  Dunghill,  for  Jviy :  and  in  Augtut 
young  Beet  and  Hornets.  In  Septetnber  and  the  Montiis 
following,  use  ihe  Bedr^omu,  or  two  BrandUngi." 
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Thomas  Shirley,  in  his  "  Anglers'  Ma'-enm,"  savs,  "The 
Fearoh,  called  in  Gninberland,  Barge,  is  gencraily,,  when 
fbll  grown,  aboat  twelve,  or  fourteen  inches  long ;  some- 
times, thoagh  but  seldom,  they  attain  to  fifteen,  wmoh  is  an 
extraordinary  size. 

"  The  colour  inclines  a  little  to  a  dusky  yellow,  with  five 
m  sis  blackish  places  like  girdles  proceeding  from  the  back 
towards  the  belly. 

The  perch  appears  as  proud  of  his  spinous  dorsal  fin  as 
an  old  beau  used  to  be  of  his  frilled  shirt,  and  erects  it  with 
an  awfol  defiance  whenever  the  pike  comes  too  close  to  his 
vidni^.  On  these  occasions  his  brilliant  eye  becomes  yet 
more  significant,  and  his  enemy  generally  sheers  ofi*  for  some 
less  dangeroos  marauding  expedition. 

It  was  a  custom  some  years  ago,  when  the  Thames  below 
Millwall  boasted  its  margin  of  rushes,  to  take  a  boat  at  Lon- 
don Brid^  at  particular  times  of  the  ebb  tide,  and  fish  for 
perch  as  it  drifted  downwards,  the  habit  of  this  fish  being 
to  swim  in  shoals  in  the  partly  brackish  water  after  the 
marine  insects  and  crustajiea  brought  up  with  the  flood. 
So  frequently  was  this  done  by  the  anglers,  that  a  man  found 
it  wortn  his  while  to  provide  live  shrimps  for  the  fishers, 
and  one  would  know  his  whereabouts  when  a  long  way  off 
by  his  ringing  a  bell  on  board  his  boat.    He  would  likewise 

Lon  shore  and  fetch  beer,  &o.,  and  in  &ct  he  was  a  sort  of 
ting  gilly  and  made  himself  "generally  useful."  Salter 
and  other  old  writers  upon  the  "niames  gives  the  various 
fbvorite  pitches  both  afloat  and  near  the  bulks,  and  nothing 
can  more  forcibly  show  how  the  Thames  has  been  deterio- 
rated by  sewi^,  Ac.,  than  by  a  reference  to  such  pc^es. 

Jas.  Sannders,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Awbery  upon  the  River 
Trent,  in  the  "Oompleat  Sportman,"  1724, says — "ThePearch 
is  very  good,  well  tasted  and  wholsome  Fish,  and  is  valued 
as  such  next  the  three  first  rates  (Salmon,  Trout,  and  Carp) 
especially  if  he  be  lar^e,  and  full  grown ;  his  biggest  usual 
Growth  18  fifteen  or  sixteen  Inches,  they  talk  of  some  much 
bigger  in  the  Fens,  but  I  have  not  met  with  any,  tho'  I 
have  often  fish'd  in  the  Fens,  and  in  the  greatest  Rivers 
there.  The  Pearch  is  the  only  Champion  that  defies  that 
voracious  Tyrant,  the  devouring  Pike ;  He  (the  Pearch)  will 
swim  by  him  (the  Pike)  in  his  greatest  Fury,  and  sticking 
np  his  Hog  Back  with  five  dreadful  Spikes  upon  the  Fins  of 
it,  the  Pike,  who  knows  him  well  it  seems,  will  not  offer  to 
meddle,  tho*  the  Pearch  be  everso  small ;  His  skin  too  is 
arm'd  with  hard  Scales,  as  if  in  a  Shell ;  so  that  if  the  Pike 
took  him  into  his  Month  he  could  not  easily  crush  or  wound 
him. 

"The  River  Pearch  is  esteemed  m'ich  the  best  of  the  two, 
hot  the  Sea,  or  Salt  Water  Pearch,  is  the  best  of  all,  and 
will  be  much  thicker  and  deeper  bodied,  than  the  river  or 
Pond  Peaioh,  but  not  much  longer.  The  middle  sort  of 
Bivera  are  "  says  Saunders,  "  most  agreeable  to  the  Pearch, 
not  fierce,  rapid  Streams  such  as  the  Banoent,  or  Tees,  in 
the  Norih,  or  such  as  the  WiUey  and  thii  Avmi  at  Salisbury, 
but  such  as  the  Midland  Rivers  of  the  Thames,  and  Ouse, 
and  Warwickshire  Avon.  Streams  that  are  neither  fierce  nor 
dull.  The  little  River  Mole  in  Bv/rrmj,  as  well  after  it  haa 
passed  the  Swallows,  as  before,  is  famous  for  Pearch;  and 
veiy  large  Pearch  are  found  in  the  Chcmoell,  by  Oxford ;  as 
also  in  the  Thames,  fixim  Windsor,  upwards.  They  love 
dear  Water,  and  good  fiim  gravelly,  or  pebblv  Bottoms  ;  if 
you  take  a  Pearch  out  of  a  slow,  thick,  muddy  River,  yon 
nay  distinguish  its  GkKxlnees  in  the  Taste  of  it ;  neither  are 
the  Fish  themselves  so  lively,  so  sprightly,  and  brisk,  in 
such  Waters,  as  in  others ;  for  the  Pear3i  is  a  chearful  look- 
ing Fish,  dways  soowring  about,  and  bunting  its  Prey,  and 
if  it  he  confined  to  a  foul,  slow,  thick  Water,  it  grows  dull 
and  heavy,  and  consequently  is  not  well  supply'd  with  Food 
for  its  Growth.  It  is  a  thick  doep  bodied  Fish,  and  its  Flesh 
is  solid  and  good,  as  above. 

"^ley  choose  deep,  hollow  banks,  like  the  Barbie,  where 
thn  wiU  make  Holes  in  the  Sides,  big  enough  to  lie  in,  and 
yn&  get  into  them  and  lo^e,  as  if  in  a  House ;  and  the  cun- 
ning Anglers  know  those  Holes  so  well,  that  they  will  often 
grope  thim  oat  and  take  them  up  with  their  hands.    They 


'  lie  under  these  Banks  generally  forty  or  fifty  in  a  Place 
together,  and  if  you  happen  to  tnrow  into  a  right  Haunt,  and 
take  one  Pearch,  your  way  is  keep  to  your  Place ;  for  it  you 
take  one,  you  may  take  them  all,  one  hj  one ;  for  they  are 
bold  biting  Fish,  and  have  not  Knowledge  enough  of  what 
happens,  to  take  warning  by  the  Fate  of  their  Friends  ;* 
but  if  you  hook  one,  and  let  it  drop  in  again,  yon  may  give 
over  for  the  present  in  that  Place,  for  that  one  runs  in  a 
Fright  down  to  their  Retreats,  and  all  the  rest  go  with  her; 
however,  they  ^111  oome  out  again  a  few  Hours  after,  and  be 
as  easy  to  take  as  ever. 

"They  spawn  but  once  a  Year,  which  is  generally  in 
February  and  the  begining  of  March;  and  they  are  in  season 
all  the  rest  of  the  Months  :  in  a  Word,  when  you  can  catch 
them,  you  may  be  sure  they  are  good;  for  the  two  other 
Months,  which  are  their  spawning  Months,  they  will  not 
bite. 

"The  proper  Baits  for  Pearch,  are  clean  well  scour'd 
worms,  of  all  the  usual  Sorts ;  also  jmrepar'd  Baits,  such  as 
Bobs  of  both  sorts.  Pastes,  and  in  a  Word,  ahnost  anything; 
for  the  Pearch  is  no  dainty  Feeder,  but  on  the  contrary 
exceedingly  ravenous  and  eager,  and  therefore  if  you  get  but 
among  them,  you  never  fail  of  good  Sport,  whatever  you 
fish  with,  except  a  Fly,  for  that  they  do  not  understand, 
and  never  meddle  with. 

"  He  is  a  bold  biter,  and  yet  sometimes,  will  play  about 
tbe  Bait,  oome  and  nib  it,  and  begone,  as  if  he  had  come  to 
see  what  it  was,  had  spied  the  Hook,  and  was  aware  of  it ; 
but  let  him  alone,  and  do  not  strike  too  soon,  for  he  vrill  be 
certain  to  come  agtun,  and  to  take  it  down  at  last,  and  then 
you  have  him. 

"  When  you  have  struck  him,  if  he  be  a  lar^e  one  he  will 
pall  strongly,  and  will  straggle  long  for  his  Life,  and  some- 
times, by  I  know  not  what  Art,  he  will  get  oS  of  the  Hook, 
when  you  think  you  are  sure  of  him ;  you  must  therefore 
give  him  time  to  bite,  and  if  possible,  be  sure  that  he  takes 
it  down  before  you  strike  him,  which  is  the  most  vexatious 
thing  to  an  Angler,  next  to  that  of  hanging  his  Hook  out  of 
Reach  that  can  nap{>en  to  him. 

"  You  fish  for  Pearch,  in  the  ordinary  Way,  with  a  Float, 
mther  Quill  or  Cork,  as  you  see  fit ;  he  lies  about  Midwater, 
but  some  think  'tis  best  to  lay  for  him  at  Ground,  tho'  I 
think  six  Inches  above  thp  Ground  better ;  in  cold  Weather 
indeed,  the  Pearch  lies  deeper,  as  all  other  Fish  do.  As  the 
Pearch  is  a  great  Devourer  of  the  small  Fish,  so  yon  may 
bait  with  a  Minnow  or  Loach,  or  small  Seven  Eyes,  and  if 
yon  lay  for  a  large  Pearch,  these  are  the  best  Baits  you  can 
use ;  but  then  you  must  expect  no  Pearch  under  ten  Inches 
or  a  Foot  long,  and  consequenty  have  the  least  tho'  the  best 
Sport ;  also  he  bites  well  at  a  young  Frog,  when  in  Season, 
'tis  a  kind  of  Rarity  to  him,  and  he  bites  greedily  at  it." 

Strtjctueb. 

The  Perch  is  the  Perca  of  the  Greeks,  the  Perca  of  the 
Romans,  the  Pergesa  of  the  Italians,  the  Bors  or  Persch  of 
Prussia,  the  Abbore  or  Tryte  of  Scacndinavia,  the  Perche  of 
France,  and  the  Flussbarsch  of  Germany.  "  The  dorsal 
fins  are  verv  powerful,  the  spines  strong  and  sharp ;  the 
scaling  moderately  large,  and  with  the  posterior  edge 
toothed ;  swimming  bladder  very  large ;  number  of  verte- 
bras in  the  common  species,  forty-two.  This'  Perca  family 
are  all  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters,  delighting  in  lakes 
and  still  running  streams.  They  inhabit  Europe,  India,  North 
America,  and  a  single  species  is  mentioned,  m>m  the  draw- 
'  ings  of  Banks,  to  be  found  in  New  Zealand.  The  sea-like 
lakes  of  America,  and  the  sluggish  parts  of  her  vast  rivers, 
afford  the  most  numerous  species. 

The  granulated  perch  (Perca  granidtda)  inhabits  the 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  Blue  Mountains  towards  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and,  with  two  others  from  the  same  country, 
is  so  similar  to  that  of  Europe  as  to  have  been  confounded 
with  it,  and  to  have  assisted  in  the  idea  that  tho  latter  was 
also  found  in  the  New  World.    It  indeed  approaches  very 


*  Sea  "Sermoni  on  Anfllng." 
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closely  by  the  bands  on  the  sides,  and  the  red  oolonr  of  the 
lower  fins ;  and  the  distinctions  pointed  out  bj  Cuvier  are 
the  stronger  teeth  upon  the  vomer,  the  more  delicate  in- 
dentations of  the  preopercle,  and  the  more  irregular  form 
of  the  cranium.  The  second  dorsal  fin  has  one  ray  more 
than  that  of  the  common  perch. 

A  species  from  Java  is  named  Tenrea  eUiaia,  from  the 
deeper  cutting  in  or  ciliation  of  the  scales.  Another  from 
Cook's  Straits,  differs  from  its  congeners  in  being  spotted 
on  the  sides,  above  and  below  the  lateral  line,  with  reddish 
golden  coloured  spots.  The  body  of  a  lengthened  form, 
silveiT,  the  back  with  green  and  bluish  bands  nearly  to  the 
lateral  line.  It  was  found  to  be  a  fish  of  great  delicacy  of 
flavour,  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  trout  in  spottiug  and 
taste,  was  named  by  Forster  Sciena  irutta.  Cuvier  has  now 
placed  it  at  the  extremity  of  his  genus  Perea. 

"The  Perca  scamdent  transports  itself,  and  scales  rocks,  and 
even  plants  that  grow  from  the  water,  by  means  of  the  al- 
ternate use  of  the  spines  of  the  pectoral  fins;  and  M.  Benau 
has  asserted  that  he  knew  a  species  of  Lophius  which  walked 
about  the  house  like  a  dog ,  while  the  Boras  costatus,  by  the 
bony  arms  of  its  fins,  assisted  by  the  plates  under  the  belly, 
which  work  like  those  of  serpents,  can  march  over  land  as 
fast  as  a  man  can  leisurely  walk :  "  (Dr.  Hancock,  Zoo.  Jour.) 
This  fish,  a  native  of  Demerara,  possesses  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  deserting  the  water,  and  travellmg  ovemnd.  In 
those  terrestrial  excursions,  large  droves  are  perpetually 
met  with  during  very  dry  seasons,  for  it  is  only  at  this 
season  that  they  are  compelled  to  this  dangerous  march, 
which  exposes  them  as  a  prey  to  so  many  and  such  various 
enemies.  «When  the  water  is  leaving  the  pools  in  which 
they  commonly  reside,  they  simultaneously  quit  the  place, 
and  march  overland  in  search  of  water,  travelling  for  a 
whole  ni^t  in  search  of  that  object.  "  I  have  observed," 
adds  Dr.  Hancock,  "  that  their  bodies  do  not  get  dry  like 
those  of  other  fishes  when  they  are  out  of  the  water ;  and 
if  the  moisture  be  absorbed,  or  they  are  wiped  dry  with  a 
cloth,  they  have  such  a  power  of  secretion,  that  they  become 
instantly  moist  again.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dry 
the  surface  while  the  fish  is  living.' " 

CharaetenBtieB  of  the  common  Perch. — Gill -rays  7.  Two 
back -fins,  distinct,  separated;  rays  of  the  first  all  spinous, 
those  of  the  second  flexible.  Length  of  head  as  compared 
to  body,  2  to  7.  Teeth  small,  uniform  in  size,  curved  back- 
wards, situated  on  both  jaws,  vomer,  and  bones  of  palate. 
Fore  gill  cover-notched  below,  serrated  on  posterior  edge. 
Gill  covers  bony,  ending  in  a  flattened  point.  Scales  rongh, 
hard,  and  not  easily  detached.  Colours  (when  in  good  con- 
dition), upper  part  of  body  greenish  brown,  fading  to  a 
yellow  white  below ;  sides  marked  with  dark  transverse 
bands ;  first  back  fin  brown  and  spotted ;  second  back  fin, 
and  pectoral  fin,  pale  brown,  ventral,  anal,  and  tail  fins  bright 
vermilion. 

Fin-rays:  D.  15, 1  +  13;  P.U;  V.  1  +  5 ;  A.2  -)-  8;  0.17. 

Charaeteriglies  common  to  aUthe  Perch  Family. — Fin-rays 
partly  spinous  and  partly  flexible.  Body  oblong  and  covered 
with  hard  or  rough  scales.  Bones  of  the  giU  covers  vari- 
ously armed  at  the  edges  with  notches  or  spinous  points. 
Most  of  the  species  composing  this  family  have  the  ventral 
fins  under  the  pectoral. 

The  common  perch  {Perca  fiwoiaiiles)  has  been  taJcen  by 
Cuvier  as  the  type  of  his  first  genus,  distinguished  by 
having  two  separate  back  fins  and  other  minor  peculiarities, 
and  I  therefore  commence  this  portion  of  the  subject  with 
the  history  of  that  species,  the  other  fish  will  follow  one 
another  in  the  order  of  succession  according  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  same  author,  which  is  likewise,  with  some 
trifline  exceptions,  that  adopted  by  Yarrell  in  his  history  of 
British  fishes.  Although  the  researches  of  recent  ichthyolo- 
gists have  led  to  the  suggestion  of  various  modifications  in 
this  system,  such  modifications  are  still  to  a  certain  extent 
matters  of  individual  opinion  on  the  part  of  eminent  men 
and  occasionaUy  lack  that  general  sanction  and  assent 
which  onJy  time  can  give,  and  which  have  been  hitherto 
according  to  Cuvier's  arrangement.     The  latter  is,  more- 


over, complete  as  a  whole;  and  therefore,  whilst  by  no 
means  ignoring  the  discoveries  of  contemporary  science  so 
far  as  regards  mdividnal  specios,  characteristics,  &c.  I  have 
avoided  as  far  as  possible  any  deviation  from  the  system  of 
classification  refered  to  which  might  have  tended  to  oonfuse 
the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  general  reader. 

Description. — ^The  body  of  this  fish  is  deep,  the  scales  very 
rough,  the  back  much  arched,  and  the  side  line  approaches 
near  to  it ;  the  irides  are  golden,  the  teeth  small,  disposed 
in  the  jaws  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  is  large; 
the  edges  of  the  covers  of  the  gills  serrated;  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  largest  is  a  sharp  spine ;  and  the  head  is  said  to 
con-sist  of  no  lewer  than  eighty  bones.  The  colours  of  the 
perch  are  beautiful,  the  back  part  of  the  sides  being  of  a 
deep  green,  marked  with  broad  black  bars  pointing  down- 
wards ;  the  ventral  fins  of  a  rich  scarlet,  the  anal  fins  and 
tail — which  is  a  httle  forked — of  the  same  colour,  but  rather 
paler,  and  the  belly  is  white  tinged  with  red. 

The  transverse  semi-decurrent  bands  of  the  perch  are 
usually  either  five  or  six,  imd  it  is  owing  to  them  that  this 
fish  when  in  the  water  appears  very  daik  coloured,  with 
lightish  stripings  ;  but  when  removed  from  the  water  it  is 
rather  of  a  greenish  cast  altogether.  The  first  dorsal  fin  is 
furnished  with  spinous  rays,  which  render  it  not  pleasant 
to  handle  by  the  angler.  Punctures  made  by  these  spines 
are  very  unpleasant,  and  for  a  time  exceedingly  irritable. 
A  friend  of  ours,  an  inveterate  perch  fisher,  carries  a  strong 
pair  of  scissors  with  him,  and  at  once  despoils  his  prey  of 
these  spines.  He  tell  us  that  the  greater  part  of  the  irrita- 
tion from  their  wounds  is  caused  generally  by  a  minute  portion 
of  the  spines  getting  broken  into  the  flesh.  We  know  this  to 
be  the  case  in  which  wounds  have  been  received  from  the 
teeth  of  jack,  and  we  may  perceive  the  action  which  takes 
place  in  the  same  way  from  the  pimcture  of  a  black  thorn, 
although  the  spines  of  the  perch  and  the  teeth  of  jack  are 
too  much  the  colour  of  the  flesh  to  be  so  plainly  observed. 
The  best  plan,  if  possible,  is  to  squeeze  the  wound  with  the 
fingers,  and  make  it  bleed  copiously ;  or  if  the  epoi  is  readily 
discoverable,  to  press  the  barrel  of  a  key  over  the  part,  whicn 
is  a  common  way  in  the  country  to  extract  thorns,  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  where  the  skin  is 
sufficiently  hard  to  make  the  pressure  act  upon  the  foreign 
body  and  thus  expel  it. 

Internally  the  mouth  of  the  perch  is  supplied  with 
numerous  teeth ;  the  liver  is  large  and  undivided;  the  in- 
testine has  but  one  fold,  while  the  stomach  presents  a  pro- 
cess and  three  pyloric  csca. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says  that  the  hucho,  the  pike,  and 
perch,  and  indeed  most  fishes  of  prey,  have  a  stronger  upper 
jaw,  and  a  larger  projection  of  bone  below  the  orbit  of  the 
eye  than  most  other  fish.  "  The  use  of  it  seems  to  be,  to 
strengthen  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  on  which  the  lower  jaw 
moves,  so  as  to  aSord  the  means  of  greater  strength  to  the 
whole  muscular  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  fish  seizes 
his  prey." 

Baron  Cuvier  assumes  the  common  perch  among  fishes 
as  the  form  in  which  the  greatest  general  perfection  is 
exhibited. 

In  the  perch,  and  indeed  in  all  those  fishes  which  are 
endowed  with  extensive  locomotive  powers,  or  require  swift- 
ness to  seize  their  prey,  the  tail  is  the  great  organ  of  motion, 
while  the  fins  are  the  balances  or  directors — a  contrary 
arrangement  to  that  shown  in  the  members  of  those 
creatures  of  the  land  and  air  where  the  tail  is  the  director 
or  helm,  the  feet  and  wings  the  movers.  The  fins  on  the 
upper  surface  serve  to  balance  the  body,  those  on  the  lower 
surface  to  turn  it,  to  move  it  slowly,  and  to  keep  it  suspended 
in  strong  currents;  but  in  all  those,  the  motion  or  assistance 
of  the  tail  is  observable.  In  very  swift  motion  the  fins  are 
quiet ;  the  creature  could  not  keep  them  extended,  far  less 
use  them,  and  they  fold  closely  to  the  body,  and  offer  no 
resistance  to  its  rapid  passage  through  the  water. 

'Though  attaining  their  greatest  perfection  in  clear,  sharp 
streams,  perch  thrive  well  on  clayey  or  sandy  bottoms,  pre- 
ferring ^nerally  a  water  of  moderate  depth  and  current 
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In  winter  their  fayoarite  haunts  are  back  waters  and  eddies, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  thejr  feed  best  about  the  middle 
of  the  day,  more  particularly  if  bright  and  warm ;  they 
Dsually  swim  in  large  shoals ;  their  spawning  season  is  at 
the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May ;  and  so  proUflc 
are  tbey,  that  a  specimen  weighing  half  a  pound  has  been 
found  to  contain  280,000  ova ;  the  eggs  are  deposited  in 
strings  which  h»ig  about  the  weeds  and  rocks,  and  when  seen 
through  a  bright  sunlight,  present  a  beautiful  appearance, 
almost  resembUng  festoons  of  pearls.  Of  the  percn  family 
only  two  species  are  known  to  exist  in  this  country — ^the 
common  perch  and  the  ruffe,  or  pope.  Deformed  perch  are, 
however,  oy  no  means  uncommon  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Sir  John  Richardson  has  given  us  an  inter- 
esting account  of  some  of  these.  He  states  that  a  variety  of 
perch,  with  the  back  greatly  elevated,  the  tail  distorted  and 
bearing  the  local  name  of  Rudabore,  was  noticed  by  Linnceus 
at  Falun,  in  Sweden,  and  similar  monstrosities  occur  at  Elsjon, 
in  Ostrogothia,  and  in  other  lakes  in  the  north  of  Europe ; 
deformed  perch  are  also  found  in  Lyn  Kaithlyn,  in  Merio- 
nethshire. Such  a  fish  is  figured  in  the  volume  of  Daniel's 
"  Rural  Sports,"  devoted  to  fishing  and  shooting,  p.  247. 
Perch  almost  entirely  white  inhabit  the  waters  of  particular 
soils;  and  I  am  indented  to  the  kindness  of  G.  S.  Folgambe, 
Esq.,  of  Oberton,  for  S|}ecimen8  of  a  variety  of  perch  from 
Bavenfield  Park  ponds,  near  Botherham,  Yorkshire,  the 
seat  of  Thomas  Walker,  Esq.,  which,  when  received  in 
London,  were  of  a  nniform  slate  grey  colour  with  a  silvery 
tint ;  and  this  peculiarity  of  colour  is  retained  when  the 
living  fish  are  transferred  from  the  park  ponds  to  other 
waters.  "  I  have  myself,"  says  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pennell, 
"  taken  several  specimens  of  aeformed  perch  in  some  ponds 
near  New  Brighton,  Cheshire ;  and  in  other  neighbourhoods 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  very  uncommon.  Thomas  Hurtey, 
in  his  account  of  some  natural  curiosities  in  the  environs 
of  Malham,  near  Craven,  Yorkshire,  speaks  of  the  perch  of 
Malham  Water,  which  after  a  certain  age  become  bhnd.  A 
bard,  yellow  film  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye,  when 
the  fish  gradually  acquires  a  black  hue.  These  perch  fre- 
quently attain  tne  weight  of  five  pounds,  and  are  only  to 
be  taken  by  a  net  which  sweeps  the  bottom,  where  they  feed 
on  loaches,  miller's  thumbs,  Ac." 

A  variety  of  the  perch  is  mentioned  by  M.  Jurine,  where 
all  the  colours  are  of  a  paler  tint  than  the  common  perch, 
the  fins  of  a  pale  yellow,  without  any  of  their  usual  brilliant 
vermilion.  Another,  which  Cuvier  thinks  may  eventually 
resolve  itself  into  a  variety,  is  the  fish  which  he  has  given 
under  the  title  of  Perca  Itahea — found  in  certain  cantons  of 
Italy,  and  in  particular  seasons  seen  in  the  Boulogne 
markets.  It  is  without  the  dark  side  bands,  but  difiers  also 
slightly  in  some  of  the  proportions  of  the  head  and  fins. 
The  Welch  variety,  mentioned  by  Pennant,  consists  in  the 
hunch  form  of  the  back,  and  the  distorted  form  of  the  back- 
bone, next  the  tail,  which  appears  first  pinched  in,  and 
again  expands.  Perch  of  a  similar  character  are  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  Thames,  near  Marlow. 

Ferch  Diseases. — "  Among  perches  diseases  are  common ; 
and  I  am  here  "  says  Mr  Stoadard,  "  induced  to  mention  a 


singular  circumstance,  in  relation  to  this  fish,  which  came 
under  my  notice,  not  many  years  ago,  at  Dunse  Castle  Loch. 
This  piece  of  water,  which  occupies  an  area  of  forty  or  fifty 
acres,  is  strictly  preserved.  It  contains  tench,  abounds  with 
perch  of  a  small  uniform  size,  and  is  pleutiiully  stocked  with 
water-fowl  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  swan  downwards. 
My  much  lamented  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Johnson  of  Berwick, 
the  well  known  and  accomplished  naturalist,  traced  from 
this  lake  the  introduction  into  some  of  our  Border 
streams  of  that  prolific  and  troublesome  weed,  the  Anaeharis, 
the  vegetating  powers  of  which  are  something  extra- 
ordinary. On  one  of  four  or  five  occasions  on  which  I  fished 
here,  with  permission  of  the  proprietor,  the  pond  being 
nearly  choked  up,  I  took  about  three  dozen  of  perch,  exactly 
one  lialf  of  which  wanted  an  eye.  How  to  account  for  so 
large  a  de  ciency  in  so  large  a  proportion  remains  to  me  a 
puzzle.  The  Rev.  Mr  Crowder  of  Dunse  was  along  with  me 
at  the  time,  and  met  with  a  similar  experience.  On  an  after 
occasion,  on  the  same  pond,  among  four  or  five  scores  of 
perch  tfjcen  by  me,  I  could  only  discover  a  single  one-eyed 
specimen." 


Kileu^  of  EngUali  Salmon  Bivers.— The  Inspecton  of 
Salmon  Fuberies  have  collected  informatioD  In  respect  to  the  extreme 
limits  Iieyond  which  salmon  are  prevented  asceoding  over  salmon 
rivers  in  £ngland  and  Walee,  adding  every  tribatary  of  any  import- 
ance, so  as  to  make  the  return  naoro  valaable.  The  inspectors  state 
that  there  are  42  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea  without  any  obstruction  upon 
them  ordioarily  interfering  with  the  ascent  of  fish  in  ■'running  water" 
having  a  total  length  of  1237  miles,  and  40  tributaries  without  any 
Buoh  obetruction  uponthero,  having  a  total  length  of  658  miles.  There 
are  26  rivers  flawing  into  the  aea  with  compete  obatmctions  upon 
them,  having  a  total  length  of  899  miles,  or  412  miles  open  and  487  miles 
closed ;  and  there  are  74  tributaries  with  complete  obstructions  apon 
them,  having  a  total  length  of  1521  miles,  or  4S  milee  open  and  1066 
miles  closed.  There  are  12  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea  obstructed, 
except  in  very  high  floods,  having  a  total  length  of  654  miles,  or  173 
miles  open  and  481  miles  partially  open ;  and  there  are  two  tributaries 
similarly  obstructed,  having  a  total  length  of  31  miles,  or  18  miles 
open  and  18  miles  partially  open.  The  whole  196  rivers  have  thus 
2949  miles  open,  498  milee  partially  open,  and  1653  miles  closed.  Of 
the  2051  miles  which  it  thus  appears  are  either  entirely  or  partially 
closed,  268  miles  are  cut  off  by  natural  and  1783  miles  by  artificial 
obstructions. 

Salmon  Taking  a  Fly  in  Salt  Water.— When  I  was  quar- 
tered In  New  Brunswick,  an  old  fisherman,  of  the  name  of  Tannerhill, 
on  several  occasions  caught  salmon  with  a  fly  in  the  sea  at  a  place 
named  Quaco,  where,  on  the  fall  of  spring  tides,  a  rapid  stream  was 
formed  between  a  small  island  and  the  main  land.  In  British  Colum- 
bia salmon  take  spoons  and  other  baits  readily  in  the  sea  — B.  L. 
DAshwood. 

Monater  FUce  of  Lake  Conatanoe. — The  fishermen  on  Lake 
Constance  for  years  past  have  bad  their  nets  broken  by  a  monster  fish, 
but  in  1868  tbey  managed  to  drag  this  pike  to  land.  They  were  per- 
suaded not  to  kill  it,  but  sell  the  same  to  the  mayor  of  the  town.  This 
was  done,  and  the  fish  placed  in  the  shallow  moat  which  surrounds 
the  city  of  Constance,  where  many  went  to  view  it  Two  or  .three 
months  afterwards  the  King  of  Bavaria  visited  the  city,  and  was  enter- 
tained there  by  the  chief  magistrates,  Ac,  and  at  the  banquet  this  fish 
was  served  up  whola  I  have  this  from  a  gentleman  who  will  authen- 
ticate my  tale.  He  saw  the  fish,  and  its  weight  was  1081b.  Engli^, 
when  it  was  taken  oat  of  the  moaL— T.  B.  Sacbs,  Hon.  Sea  Piscatorial 
Society. 
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CBOaUET  IN  1870-1871. 
bt  cavendish. 

In  the  FiBLD  Quarterly  of  February,  1870,  the  game  of 
croquet  was  traced  from  ite  earliest  mbncy  to  the  end  of 
the  season  1869 — from  the  twelve-inch  to  the  six-inch  hoop — 
from  a  dozen  sets  of  conflicting  rules,  or  rather  from  a  chaos  of 
no  rules  at  all,  to  the  settlement  of  a  recognized  code ;  and 
last,  not  least,  from  the  formation  of  the  All  England  Cro- 
quet Club  to  its  first  public  tournament  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  its  acquisition  of  the  finest  practice  ground  in 
the  world.  We  have  now  to  record  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  the  game  since  the  date  of  our  last  article. 

The  season  of  1870  was  worthily  inaugurated  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  ground  of  the  All  England  Club  at 
Wimbledon  on  June  20.  The  laying  out  was  completed  by 
the  end  of  March,  and  but  for  the  drr  weather,  which  pre- 
vented the  due  growth  of  the  newly-laid  turf,  practice  would 
have  commenced  earlier ;  the  committee  of  the  club,  how- 
ever, wisely  determined  not  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the 
grass  by  allowing  the  ground  to  be  thrown  open  too  soon. 

The  great  event  of  the  season,  the  contest  for.  the  cham- 
pionship was  fixed  for  June  27  and  following  days,  one  week 
after  the  opening  of  the  ground.  Considering  that  a  few 
months  before  the  ground  was  a  mere  field,  it  is  surprising  what 
had  been  eflfected.  Three  terraces,  each  truly  levelled,  with 
room  for  twelve  full-sized  sets  to  be  played  at  onoe,  had  been 
constructed;  a  handsome  pavilion,  with  refreshment,  retiring, 
and  implement  rooms,  had  been  erected,  and  a  complete  set 
of  everything  in  the  way  of  implements  and  plant  had  been 
purchased.  A  severe  test  uf  the  care  and  forethought  be- 
stowed on  the  requirements  of  players  was  the  holding  of 
the  largest  meeting  ever  known  on  the  ground  so  soon  5ter 
its  completion ;  and  the  fact  that  the  tournament  of  1870 
went  on  without  let  or  hindrance  proves  conclusively  that 
the  ground  committee,  viz.,  Messrs.  Heath,  Baker,  and  H. 
Jones,  were  the  right  men  in  the  right  place. 

The  proceedings  commenced  by  playing  oflF  the  rounds  for 
members'  prizes.  These  we  pass  over,-  purposing  in  this 
general  review  of  the  progress  of  the  game  to  confine  our- 
selves to  contests  open  to  all  comers.  The  champion- 
ship is  of  course  the  principal  of  these.  The  condi- 
tions were  as  follows :  —  All-comers  subscribing  one 
guinea  had  a  right  on  this  occasion  to  play  for  the  cham- 
pionship and  a  silver  cup,  value  50  guineas,  to  be  held  for 
one  year.  In  subsequent  years  the  all-comers  are  entitled 
only  to  play  among  themselves,  and  the  winner  is  entitled  to 
challenge  the  holder  of  the  cup  for  the  championship  and 
the  possession  of  the  cup  for  a  twelvemonth ;  anyone 
holding  the  cup  three  consecutive  years  to  keep  it.  The 
minor  conditions  in  1870  were,  each  round  best  of  three 
games,  six-inch  hoops ;  last  round  best  of  five  games,  five- 
inch  hoops ;  Conference  laws  and  AH  England  bye-laws,  in- 
cluding the  dead  boundary  as  then  played  (t.  e.  only  as  applied 
to  the  striker's  ball) ;  competitors  to  be  matched  single- 
handed  ;  grounds  40yd8.  by  SOyds. 

For  the  honour  of  being  the  first  holder  of  the  cup  there 
were  twenty-four  candidates,  the  list  including  the  names  of 
nearly  all  tne  most  noted  players  in  England  of  that  date, 
viz.:  Messrs  Nicol,  Jas.  D.  Heath,  E.  Henty,  jun.,  Law, 
Peel,  H.  Jones',  Muntz,  Biky,  Whitmore,  Pearson,  Elsmie, 
Lillie,  Maycock,  Hale»  Joad,  Major  Lane,  and  several  others. 


This  team  has  never  been  matched  on  one  ground  before  or 
since.  After  a  great  deal  of  very  good  play,  the  winner 
turned  up  in  Mr  Peel,  whose  previous  croquet  exploits  have 
already  been  detailed  (see  Tuk  Fikld  Quakibklt  for  Feb. 
1870). 

The  other  open  contests  in  1870,  were  one  at  York,  won 
by  Mr  Baker ;  one  at  the  Marlborough  ground,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  now  defunct  National  Club,  won  by  Mr  Law, 
only  that  gentleman  and  Messrs  Whitmore  and  Peel  enter- 
ing; one  at  Brighton  (Sussex  County  Croquet  Club),  won  by 
Mr  H.  Jones,  the  entries  comprising,  among  others,  Messrs 
Hale,  Jas.  D.  Heath,  Major  Lane,  Mr  A.  W.  Soames, 
and  Mr  Sareood.  Later  in  the  season  an  open  handicap  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Eastbourne  (Eastbourne  Croquet  Club),  the 
AU-comers  Prize  (ladies)  being  won  by  Miss  JefiTery ;  and 
the  All-comers  (gentlemen)  by  Mr  Elsmie,  his  strongest 
opponents  being  Messrs  Podmore  and  H.  Jones.  The  week 
Mter  a  very  numerously  attended  AU-comers  meeting  was 
held  at  Torquay  (Devonshire  Croauet  Club).  The  lady 
AU-comers'  winner  was  Miss  Bnlteel ;  the  gentlemen's,  lur 
Biky.  There  was  a  formidable  list  here  to  beat,  viz.,  Messrs 
Elsmie,  Tawney,  Joad,  Maycock,  Nicol,  Jas.  D.  H^ith  and 
several  others.  The  season  wound  up  with  an  All-oomers 
handicap  contest  at  Brighton  (Sussex  County  Club).  The 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Hale,  the  entries  comprised,  among 
others,  Uie  names  of  Mi^or  Lane,  Mr  Jas.  D.  Heath,  Mr 
Hargood,  Mr  H.  Soames,  Mr  Lillie,  and  Mr.  Joad.  We  had 
nearly  forgotten  to  include  the  Scotch  Championship  in  our 
list  of  open  contests.  This  was  pWed  i<xc  at  MofEat  during 
the  season  of  1870.  The  Gold  Medal  was  won  by  1& 
Macfie. 

The  croquet  season  of  1871  was  opened  by  the  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  All  England  and  National  Clubs  to 
revise  the  Conference  code  hastUy  agreed  to  in  the  previous 
year.  It  has  been  asserted  in  some  interested  quarters  that 
the  committees  of  these  clubs  went  uUra  vires  m  taking  on 
themselves  the  right  of  revising  the  code  without  summon- 
ing another  conference.  This,  uowever,  is  an  error,  and  the 
writer  speaks  with  authority  on  this  point,  having  acted  as 
hon.  sec.  to  the  conference  and  having  been  present  at  all 
the  meetings.  The  fact  is  that  the  members  of  the  various 
clubs  who  attended  the  Conference  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves the  expense  of  again  attending  meetings  in  London 
determined  to  hand  over  the  laws  to  the  All  England  and 
lajbe  National  Clubs,  to  be  dealt  with  as  those  dubs  con- 
sidered fit  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  committees  of  the 
two  clubs  deemed  it  their  best  course  to  appoint  an  equal 
number  of  members  from  each  club  to  form  a  committee  for 
the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  this  they  did,  the  committee 
consisting  of  Major  Lane,  Mr  Maddock,  Mr  Walsh,  Mr  Hale^ 
and  Mr  H.  Jones— all  A.E.C.C. ;  and  Dr.  Prior,  Mr  C.  F. 
Dalton,  Captain  Percy  Smith,  and  Mr  Wiggin — all  lato 
N.C.C.  Here  the  A.E.C.C.  had  a  majority  of  one;  but  as  all 
agreed  that  the  object  was  not  to  push  party  or  preconceived 
views,  but  to  consider  impartially  all  points  submitted,  the 
late  N^.C.C.  members  courteously  allowed  the  whole  of  the 
A.E.C.C.  to  remain,  and  handsomely  proposed  Major  Lane, 
as  chairman.  This  arrangement  was  thought  not  to  give 
preponderance  to  either  club,  as  it  was  felt  that  Miyor  Lane 
was  quite  above  favouring  members  of  his  own  club  (indeed 
in  several  cases  he  voted  against  them) :  and  the  writer  is 
bound  to  say  that  as  chairman  Major  Lane  exercised  the 
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strictest  impartiality.  Independently  of  this  Migor  Lane 
had  been  ont  of  England  for  Beveral  years,  and  knew  no- 
thing of  the  personal  disputes  which  have  agitated  the 
croquet  world;  and  hence  he  was  in  andther  way  well 
qualified  to  take  the  position  given  to  him. 

The  revising  committee  were  guided  in  their  labours  by 
a  deeire  to  make  as  few  alterations  in  the  code  as  possible, 
and  beyond  admitting  a  few  addition^  laws,  and  some 
verbal  amendments  the  code  remains  much  aa  it  was  before. 
They,  however,  made  the  size  of  the  balls  in  matches  pre- 
vioosly  recommended,  viz.  3{in.,  compulsory. 

AU  restrictions  as  r^ardis  shape,  &o.,  of  mallets  being 
done  away  with  by  the  Conference  laws,  players  have  been 
qnite  free  to  use  the  implement  they  deemed  best,  and  the 
result  has  been  considerable  variety  in  patterns.  The 
heavy  mallet  advocated  by  us  years  ago  is  now  universally 
employed  by  match  players,  the  average  weight  being  from 
three  to  four  pounds.  A  preference  is  shown  we  think  for 
what  is  called  the  "  Peel "  mallet — which  is  in  fact  a  "  Caven- 
dish "  mallet  with  a  slice  cut  oS  the  bottom.  Why  it  is 
called  the  Peel  mallet  we  do  not  understand,  as  it  was 
Buggeoted  by  Mr  Riky.  Writing  last  year  in  the  FieM,  we 
compared  it  to  a  turf  spanker,  and  remarked  that  we  failed 
to  see  any  advantage  in  it ;  but,  after  having  given  it  a  long 
trial,  we  now  prefer  it  to  other  shaped  neads.  Several 
suggestions  as  to  the  reason  why  the  sliced  mallet  is  advan- 
tageoDg  in  use  have  been  made ;  the  two  most  probable  are  : 
1.  That  the  flat  surface  being  laid  on  the  ground  the  player 
always  strikes  at  the  same  angle  and  in  the  same  style, 
and  therefore  with  more  precision,  than  he  would  do  if  his 
position  were  more  liable  to  variation.  2.  That  the  slice 
being  cut  off  the  bottom  of  the  mallet  the  striking  part  is 
higher  up  in  the  head  than  in  the  cylindrical  mallet.  It 
seems  likely  that  this  causes  the  blow  to  be  made  more 
nearly  on  the  centre  of  percussion  than  when  the  old  shaped 
mallet  is  used ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  more  work  can  be  got  out 
of  the  implement  with  less  expenditure  of  force;  conse- 
quently the  striker  need  not  hit  so  hard ;  and,  when  keeping 
well  within  his  strength,  he  can  not  only  hit  with  more 
truth  than  when  putting  ont  all  his  force,  but  he  also 
economises  his  powers,  and  therefore  remains  fresher  during 
a  long  match. 

Many  of  these  mallets  are  now  shod  with  brass  on  the 
flat  surface.  This  gives  increased  weight,  and  tends  to 
prevent  the  wood  from  splitting.  The  octagonal  handle  is 
still  in  vogue,  and  many  players  have  it  bound  with  string 
like  the  l^ndle  of  a  cricket  bat.  This  gives,  we  think,  the 
best  grasp,  and  the  string  does  not  become  slippery  in  wet 
weather. 

Some  players  have  one  end  of  the  cylinder  taken  off  in  a 
curved  line,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  scoop,  which  enables  them 
to  hit  under  the  ball  with  the  wedge-shaped  end,  and  so  to  lift 
it,  and  also  to  make  strokes  when  close  to  a  wire.  We  do  not 
deny  the  advantage  of  this ;  but  the  scooping  stroke  is  often 
to  our  qiinds  so  very  like  a  foul  stroke,  that  we  should  like 
to  see  it  forbidden. 

The  restriction  as  to  holding  the  mallet  within  twelve  inches 
of  the  head  while  striking  was  removed  this  year,  and  no 
restriction  therefore  remained  as  to  the  mode  of  using  the 
midlet.  Singularly  enough  this  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
cue  stroke,  which,  tnough  not  forbidden  by  the  code  of  1870, 
aeenu  never  to  have  been  thought  of  until  striking  witiii  any 
part  of  the  mallet  was  allowed  m  so  many  words  in  the  rule. 
The  consequence  was  that  players  had  mallet-handlos  made 
like  billiara  cues  and  used  them  d,  la  queue  for  all  short 
shots.  This  abuse  of  the  rule  was  much  commented  on  at 
the  time,  and  though  the  law  has  not  been  rescinded,  the 
cue  stroke  is  now  generally  barred  in  match  play.  Next  year, 
of  coarse,  it  will  be  barred  in  the  code. 

The  law  that  a  player  may  peg  out  a  rover  at  any  time  is 
retained.  There  has  always  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
about  this  stroke ;  but  the  revising  committee  felt  that  in 
the  face  of  the  large  m^ority  that  at  the  Conference  voted 
for  the  retention  of  pegging  out,  they  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  dubs. 


The  laws  respecting  plajdng  out  of  turn  and  with  the 
wrong  ball  occupied  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. These,  which  have  always  been  difiBoult  of  inter- 
pretation, underwent  a  complete  remodelling,  and  in  their 
present  form,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  they  seem  to  have 
given  general- satisfaction. 

If  to  these  be  added  the  introduction  of  the  dead  boundary 
rule  as  a  substantive  law  instead  of  a  recommendation,  we 
have  summed  up  all  the  alterations  of  moment  made  by  the 
revising  committee. 

This  law  has  been  so  much  debated,  and  has  been  so 
strongly  condemned  by  some  players  and  so  highly  approved 
of  by  others,  that  we  profioseto  occupy  some  space  in  explain- 
ing and  commenting  on  it.  The  intention  of  the  rule  is  to  com- 
peT  a  player  who  has  made  a  roquet  to  judge  strength  in  taking 
off  to  balls  that  have  combined  for  safety  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  ground.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  lawn  had 
no  boundary  the  player  desiring  to  finesse  would  send  his 
balls  as  far  away  as  his  strength  would  permit.  The  adver- 
sary then  coming  after  him  to  separate  the  balls  would 
have  to  play  so  hard  that  the  chances  would  be  decidedly 
against  nis  getting  within  such  a  distance  as  to  have  a 
certain  roquet  left.  But  the  boundary  interposes  an  arti- 
ficial barrier  to  these  tactics.  A  ball  sent  beyond  the 
boundary  is  brought  back  and  placed  close  to  the  margin, 
where  the  finessing  player  has  already  gone.  Under  the 
old  non-dead  boundajy  law  then,  the  [uayer  having  the 
break  had  simply,  to  take  off  as  hard  as  he  could,  when  he 
was  brought  back  and  put  close  to  the  balls  that  he  might 
not  have  been  near  to  bat  for  the  artificial  limit  of  the 
ground.  This  was  a  coarse  and  anscientific  system,  and  a 
rule  was  wanted  to  compel  the  player  with  the  break  to  get 
by  his  croquet  within  shot  of  the  ball  he  wishes  next  to 
play  at.  To  affect  this  the  single  dead  boundary  rule,  which 
enacted  that  a  player  sending  his  own  ball  beyond  the 
boundary  when  takmg  croquet  should  lose  the  rest  of  his 
turn,  was  devised. 

But  it  was  found  in  practice  that  the  single  dead  boundary 
rule  could  be  defeated  by  sending  the  striker's  partner  to 
the  ball  that  had  just  finessed  instead  of  going  after  it  with 
the  ball  then  being  played.  An  example  will  render  this 
more  clear.  Blue,  pink,  black,  and  yellow,  are  the  players. 
Blue,  pink,  and  black  are  all  close  together,  near  one  end  of 
the  ground;  yellqw  to  play.  Yellow  will  not  take  a  shot 
but  finesses  at  the  other  end  of  the  ground.  Blue  next  has 
to  play ;  he  roquets  black,  sends  black  as  hard  as  he  can 
off  the  ground  close  to  yellow,  and  goes  to  black's  hoop. 
Pink  is  now  powerless ;  he  must  either  take  a  long  shot  or 
finesse  again.  Say  he  finesses — black  repeats  blue's  tactics. 
He  roquets  yellow,  takes  off  to  blae,  perhaps  makes  his 
hoop,  and  then  sends  blue  off  the  ground  to  -pink  and  goes 
to  blue's  hoop.  Yellow  is  now  in  the  same  fix  as  pink  was 
'before;  and  tnus  blue  and  black  run  a  hoop  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  the  outsider  must  either  take  a  long  shot  or  wait  for  his 
opponent  to  break  down. 

An  addition  to  the  single  dead  boundary  law  was  there- 
fore made,  and  the  recognised  law  in  the  Conference  code  now 
stands  thus :  "  K,  -in  taking  croquet,  the  striker  send  his 
own  ball  or  the  one  croqueted  off  the  ground,  he  loses  the 
remainder  of  turn."  This  double  boundary  law  as  it  was 
at  first  called  is  now  generally  adopted,  and  the  current 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  great  improvement  to  the  game, 
tnough  a  few  non-contents  (disciples,  as  we  believe,  of  an 
individual  croquet  player  who  does  not  approve  of  anything 
he  has  not  invented  himself)  are  still  opposed  to  it. 

The  next  historical  feature  of  the  croquet  season  of  1871 
was  a  very  important  one;  viz.,  the  amalgamation  of  the 
All  England  with  the  now  defunct  National  Club.  This 
amalgamation  was  first  mooted  in  February,  1871,  it  being 
found  in  that  month  that  the  late  National  was  not  in  a 
position  to  carry  on  its  affairs  satisfactorily  on  its  then  basis. 
A  general  meeting  was  called,  and  several  courses  were  pro- 
posed, and  it  was  finally  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
negotiate  with  the  All  England  Club,  with  a  view  to  amal- 
gamation.   The  committee  appointed,  viz.,  Dr.  Prior,  Mr 
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C.  P.  Dalton,  and  Mr  Wiggin  were  cordially  received  by  the 
committee  of  the  A-E.G-u.,  or,  to  qaote  the  ipeisaima  verba 
of  the  late  N.C.C.  committee  they  could  not  help  remark- 
ing "  on  the  feir  and  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  they  were 
met  throughout  their  negotiations  by  the  committee  of  the 
A.E.C.C."  The  whole  of  the  affairs  of  the  A.E.C.C. 
were  freely  laid  before  the  amalgamation  committee,  who 
reported  most  favourably  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  A.E.0.0.  The  report  of  the  late  N.C.O.  committee 
was  received  after  a  short  discussion,  the  amalgamation  was 
resolved  on,  and  the  N.C.C.  ceased  to  exist. 

During  the  progress  of  these  negociations  the  A.E.C.C. 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  somewhat  sudden  death  of 
Mr  H.  S.  C.  Maddock,  the  then  hon.  sec.  of  the  club.  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  all  croquet  players  that  Mr  Mad- 
dock  was  indefatigable  in  his  exertionx  for  the  welfare  of  the 
club,  granting  the  use  of  his  house,  clerks,  and  purse  when- 
ever needed.  The  lady  members  have  especial  cause  to 
regret  his  loss,  not  only  because  he  was  always  solicitous  for 
their  interests,  but  because  also  they  were  the  recipients  of 
more  than  one  handsome  prize  given  by  him.  The  lady 
members  of  the  A.E.C.C.  have  recorded  their  kind  and 
grateful  remembrance  of  Mr  Maddock  by  subscribing  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  summer-house  on  the  club  ground 
at  Wimbledon.  The  house  is  now  erected,  and  a  suitable 
inscription  will  shortly  be  placed  on  it,  stating  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  built. 

It  will  scajY^ly  be  believed  that,  after  the  handsome  and 
conciliatory  spirit  shown  to  the  members  of  the  late  N.C.C. 
by  the  A.E.C.G.,  going  even  so  ikr  as  to  take  over  the 
debts  of  the  N.C.C.  when  it  "  ceased  to  exist," — it  will 
hardly  be  believed,  we  say,  that  those  gentlemen  who  disap- 
proved of  the  amalgamation  formed  a  fresh  club  under  tiie 
old  name,  and  so  deluded  (though  we  feel  sure  they  could 
not  have  intended  to  do  so)  a  portion  of  the  croquet  world 
into  the  belief  that  their  club  had  not  ceased  to  exist  after 
all !  This  seems  to  us  the  oddest  way  they  could  have 
chosen  of  showing  their  appreciation  of  the  fair  and  liberal 
spirit  of  the  All  England  Club.  We  do  not  for  one  moment 
question  their  legal  right  to  call  themselves  "  the  National," 
or  by  any  other  necme.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
fix>m  calling  themselves  "the  All  England  Club"  if  they 
think  fit,  as  indeed  the  defunct  National  once  did ;  and  to 
this  name  they  have  just  as  much  moral  right  as  they  have 
to  the  other. 

It  is  painful  indeed  to  see  gentlemen,  who,  in  other 
affairs,  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  keen  sense  of  honour, 
persisting  in  the  mistake  of  calling  themselves  by  a  name,  the 
use  of  which  involves  a  serious  breach  of  the  honourable  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  clubs.  Mistake  or  inadver- 
tence it  might  have  been  in  the  first  instance ;  but  now  the 
error  of  judgment  (as  we  will  call  it)  of  recording  with  one 
hand  on  their  minutes  that  the  National  as  the  National  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  with  the  other  hand,  of  forming  a  club 
calling  itself  the  National,  or  Grand  National  (it  matters 
not  which),  has  been  pointed  out,  and  the  use  of  the  name 
IB  still  persevered  in,  the  proceeding  would  admit  of  a 
harsher  designation.  We  are  sorely  surprised  to  find  that 
the  independent  members  of  the  new  club  da  not  insist 
on  having  some  other  appellation  given  them ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  they  cannot  but  know  that  many  players 
of  repute  consider  the  assumption  of  the  present  title  a 
pretension  to  a  status  which  the  new  club  does  not 
possess,  and,  that  in  consequence,  some  players  hold 
aloof  from  this  club  and  from  its  prize  meetings.  One 
would  have  thought  the  consultation  of  their  own  mterests 
would  have  told  tne  promoters  of  the  club  that  it  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  success  by  at  once  discarding  "  the 
lion's  skin,"  and  by  acquiescing  manfully  in  the  expressed 
views  of  the  All  England  club,  and  of  players  in  various 
]iartB  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  1871  season  the  more  important  all  comers' 
matches  have,  to  a  great  extent,  confirmed  previous  run- 
ning. In  May  the  new  club,  to  the  name  of  which  we  have 
just  objected,  obtained  the  temporary  loan  of  a  cricket 


ground  at  Oxford,  and  advertised  an  All-comers'  contest, 
which,  however,  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  an  open  meeting, 
as  we  know  that  Messrs.  Hale,  Jones,  and  Heath,  and 
we  believe  Metsrs.  Dalton  and  Riky,  absented  them- 
selves on  the  grounds  already  mentioneii.  There  were,  we 
believe,  but  five  entries,  and  Mr  Law  was  successful.  He 
received  for  a  prize  a  small  second-hand  silver  g^t  cap, 
ca'led,  in  joke,  we  |uppose,  the  Whitmore  ChaUenge  Cop. 
This  cup  had  been  previously  won  by  Mr  Whitmore  at  a 
local  meeting  at  Evesham  in  1867,  and  is  engraved,  not 
with  Mr  Law's  name,  but  with  Mr  Whitmore's,  and  with 
the  word  Eversham,  and  the  date  1867.  The  entrance 
money  was  enormously  high,  viz.,  2^  guineas ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  all  the  less  excusable  to  palm  off  such  a  trumpery 
prize  (with  10  guineas  added)  on  the  winner.  This,  however, 
IB  not  all.  Before  the  meeting  took  place,  it  was  announced 
in  a  public  print,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  the  organ  of  the 
new  National,  that  "  the  prize  offered  is  mnch  larger  than 
anything  which  has  yet  been  given  at  croquet !"  This 
announcement  was  never  contradicted  or  modified.  We 
leave  it  to  persons  more  ingenious  than  ourselves  to  re- 
concile the  discreijancy  between  the  promise  publicly  made 
and  the  value  of  the  prize  act  ally  given. 

The  second  open  tournament  of  importance  was  that  at 
Cheltenhun,  at  the  end  of  June.  About  £40  worth  of  prizes 
were  contended  for.  The  winner  of  the  ladies'  all-oomere' 
first  prize  was  Miss  Bazett ;  of  the  gentlemen's,  Mr.  Law. 
A  strong  team  entered,  among  whom  Messrs.  Lillie,  Peel, 
and  Maior  Lane,  may  be  mentioned. 

The  Aldershot  meeting,  in  July,  was  very  successful,  the 
grounds  being  extensive,  and  the  military  bands  attractmg 
many  visitors.  About  £40  was  distributed  in  prizes.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Aldershot  Club  used  easy  hoops 
and  an  easy  setting,  instead  of  the  Conference  match  setting 
for  their  open  contest,  as  among  such  good  players  as  Messrs. 
Muntz,  Lulie,  Joad,  and  Black,  the  game,  under  these  (ar- 
cumstances,  depends  more  on  the  luck  of  getting  the  first 
break  than  on  tne  skill  of  the  combatants.  There  was  only 
one  open  contest  (a  handicap),  and  Mr.  Lillie  was  the  victor. 

In  playing  the  break  prizes  Mr.  Black  accomplished  the 

'  feat  of  makmg  137  points.    Though  a  great  performance,  it 

must  be  remembered  that  the  hoops  and  setting  were  eatiy, 

the  ground  not  full  sized,  and  that  three  balls  were  allowed 

to  help  instead  of  two,  as  is  usual. 

The  championship  was  played  for  on  the  All  England 
ground  at  Wimbledon,  on  July  4,  6,  6,  and  7.  This  year  the 
ladies'  prizes  were  thrown  open,  and  assimilated  m  every 
way  to  the  championship,  except  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  have  an  introduction  in  the  case  of  lady  players. 
The  terms  of  introduction  were,  however,  very  wide,  as  any 
member  of  any  established  croquet  club  had  the  privilege  of 
introducing.  Mrs.  Walsh  won  the  ladies'  championship, 
and  holds  for  a  year  the  silver  tea  service  on  conditions 
similar  to  those  annexed  to  the  holding  of  the  champion 
cup. 

For  the  championship  nineteen  entered,  vis.,  Mr  Stephens. 
Mr.  D.  I.  Heath,  Mr.  Jas.  D.  Heath,  Mr.  H.  Jones,  Mr. 
Law,  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  Lillie,  Gen.  Stannus,  Mr.  Pearson, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Walter,  Major  Lane,  Mr.  Joad,  Mr.  Black,  Mr. 
Helme,  Mr.  Macfie,  Mr.  G.  N.  Taylor,  Mr.  Miaycock,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Heath.  Of  these  very  strong 
players  Mr.  Lillie  proved  the  best  man,  and  he  had  the 
privilege  of  playing  Mr.  Peel  for  the  champioiiBhip.  Mr. 
Feel  won  four  games  out  of  five  (the  match  bemg  best  out  of 
seven),  and  thus  retains  his  laurels  and  the  fiiW  guinea  cap 
for  another  year.  If  he  wins  it  next  year,  it  will  become  bu 
property. 

"The  conditions  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  cham- 
pionship held  the  previous  year.  The  most  noticeable  feature 
was  that  the  hoops  were  reduced  from  6in.  to  4iin.  This 
is  the  smallest  hoop  yet  used  in  public  play ;  but  so  rapid 
has  been  the  development  of  croquet  dunng  the  last  year  or 
two,  that  we  believe  next  year  the  hoops  will  be  only  4in.  lor 
,  the  championship.  The  tea  service,  champion  cap,  and  other 
prizes  were  very  nandsome,  and  were  greatly  adinb«d.  Their 
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aggregate  value  wus  over  £100.  The  meeting  was  in  every 
respect  snocessf  ul,  but  the  weather  being  unpropitious  the 
attenddnce  of  visitors  was  not  so  numerous  aa  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  West  of  England  Croquet  Tournament,  held  at 
Torquay  in  July  and  August,  attracted  a  goodly  number  of 
competitors,  among  them  the  Scotch  champion,  Mr  Macfie, 
Mr  Biky,  Mr  Tawney  (Devon  champion).  The  first  prize, 
however,  fell  to  Mr  Mackenzie,  who,  we  believe,  had  not 
previouslv  won  any  open  stake.  The  Ladies  Prize  was  won 
by  Miss  C  M.  Morris  against  some  strong  lady  players. 

A  prize  meeting  was  also  held  in  August,  at  Cork,  for  a 
challenge  cup,  which,  according  to  the  report,  was  open  to 
any  lacQes  and  gentlemen,  and  which  we,  therefore,  pre- 
snme,  was  an  all-comers  contest.  Fourteen  entered,  and 
the  winner  was  Mr  Evans. 

In  Scotland  the  meeting  for  the  Scotch  championship  was 
keld  at  Moffat  in  SeptemMr.  Mr  Macfie  was  a  second  time 
victorious,  beating,  among  others,  Mr  Lillie,  the  winner  of 
the  All-comers  Prize  at  Wimbledon. 

In  the  South  of  England,  the  open  handicap,  held  in 
Angnst,  on  the  ground  of  the  Sussex  County  Club,  at  the 
Pavilion,  Brighton,  was  won  by  Major  Lane,  he  having  to 
meet  some  very  strong  players. 


The  previous  resiime  includes,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  the  principal  all-comers  contests  of  the  present 
year.  The  system  of  handicapping,  first  thoroughly  tested 
at  Wimbledon,  in  the  case  of  consolation  stakes,  seems  to 
have  become  very  popular,  a  good  many  clubs  holding 
handicap  meetings  this  year.  It  is  in  contemplation  next 
year  to  hold  a  monthly  handicap  meeting  on  the  All  England 
Ground,  at  Wimbledon,  open  to  membeups  and  their  friends, 
and  we  think  this  plan  likely  to  increase  the  already  high 
popularity  of  the  club.  The  players  are  handicapped  by 
means  of  bisques,  a  bisque  being  an  extra  stroke,  which 
may  be  taken  by  the  weaier  player  at  any  time  during  the 
game  when  his  turn  would  otherwise  be  over.  A  handi- 
capper  who  is  acquainted  with  the  strength  of  the  various 
players  is  appointed,  and  he  arranges  the  players  in  classes, 
the  first  class-giving  one  bisque  to  the-second,  two  bisques 
to  the  third,  and  so  on.  The  second  class  gives  one  bisque 
>  to  the  third,  and  so  through  the  whole  list. 

The  season  of  1871  has  been  on  the  whole  a  brilliant  one, 
and  though  the  old  hands  seem  to  have  had  the  best  of  it  in 
public  play,  yet  we  know  of  much  talent  among  some  of  the 
rising  players ;  and  a  great  deal  of  first-class  croquet  from 
both 'past  and  coming  candidates  for  public  honours  may 
be  looked  forward  to  in  187"2. 


Y  AC  H  Tl  M  6. 


FBOM  JUHE  TO  SEFTEMBEB. 

A  RECORD. 

Bt  D.  K. 

The  principal  matches  of  the  year  are  now  over;  and, 
saving  the  perversity  of  the  wind,  they  wore  interesting 
enough,  as  in  each  instance  the  entries  were  numerous, 
and  their  nuality  of  the  creme  de  la  creme. 

As  usual,  the  Prince  of  Wales  Club  was  the  first  afloat, 
and  sailed  a  very  good  match  from  Erith  to  the  Nore  on 
the  15th  of  May.  The  entries  included  the  crack  fifteen- 
tonoer  Dndn  and  the  Fairlie,  a  long  and  lean  representative 
from  the  Clyde.'  Then  there  was  the  Vampire,  four  tons 
larger,  the  Countess,  of  fifteen  tons,  and  the  Eva,  of  twenty. 
They  had  a  dead  beat  on  a  nice  whole-sail  breeze  down  to  the 
Nore,  and  the  Vampire  seemed  quite  in  the  sulks ;  she 
could  only  just  keep  to  windward  of  the  little  Scotch  lassie ; 
and,  indeed,  the  latter  might  have  done  still  better  had 
her  mainsail  stood  differently.  In  the  run  back,  both  the 
Fairlie  and  the  Dudu  caught  and  passed  the  Vampire,  and 
the  Dudu  won.  It  is  a  long  leap  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Mersey  and  thence  to  Dublin  Bay,  but  these  were  the  locale 
of  the.  next  matches.  The  Cheshire  Yacht  Club  had  a 
match  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  May,  for  ten-tonners,  and 
the  Naiad  beat  the  Brenda,  Wonderful,  Magic,  and  Charm ; 
in  the  beat  out  the  Brenda  led,  under  snug  lower  canvas,  but 
in  running  back  before  the  wind  she  in  getting  her  topmast 
on  end  forgot  to  fid  it,  and  it  came  down  bv  the  run. 
It  was  got  on  end  again,  but  not  before  the  Naiad  had  got 
past  her,  with  the  aid  of  a  spinnaker  and  balloon  topsail. 
On  the  same  day  a  most  interesting  match  was  sailed 
by  the  members  of  the  Prince  Alfred  Yacht  Club  in 
DoUin  Bay.    It  was  between  yachts  of  loss  than  40  tons. 


manned  by  amateurs,  with  the  exception  of  one  paid  hand 
allowed  for  every  ten  tons.  Each 'vessel  had  to  be  steered 
by  a  member  of  the  club ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  race 
no  less  than  seven  yachts  appeared  at  the  starting  buoys. 
These  were  the  Xema,,  L'Eclair,  Torpid,  Eveleen,  Queen, 
Kilmeny,  and  Wavecrest.  After  a  sail  full  of  incident  over 
a  twenty-eight  miles  course  in  six  hours,  the  Kilmeny  reached 
the  winning  buoy  first,  and  carried  off  the  champion  cup  and 
£80.  On  the  following  Saturday  the  same  clab  sailed  a 
match  across  the  Irish  Channel  from  Kingstown  to  Holy- 
head. A  good  little  fleet  of  thirteen  started,  and,  after  a 
pleasant  run  across  of  eight  hours  (the  Enid,  Xema,  and 
Torpid  keeping  in  front  the  whole  way),  the  Torpid  won  by 
time  allowance.  On  the  Monday  a  return  match  was  sailed 
to  Kingstown  in  a  little  more  wind ;  the  Enid  and  Xema  were 
again  m  front  the  whole  way,  and  after  a  most  interest- 
ing match  the  Enid  won,  saving  her  time  on  aUthe  others. 
The  Enid  completed  the  course  in  6  hours53  minutes. 

On  this  Monday,  the  29th  of  May,  yacht  racing  com- 
menced in  earnest  on  the  Thames ;  and  be  it  known  that 
the  yachts  had  as  much  wind  as  could  possibly  have  been 
required.  The  Boyal  Thames  was  the  club  that  opened  the 
bjul,  with  cutters,  and  the  same  yachts  met  in  the  strife  on 
three  consecutive  days.  There  were  the  Julia,  Niobe, 
Volante,  Heron,  Alcyone,  and  Vanguard  among  the  first 
class ;  and  the  second  class  was  represented  by  the  Glance, 
Vampire,  and  Foxhound.  Most  of  these  are  so  well  known 
that  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enumerate  their 
various  good  qualities,  and  the  victories  each  in  turn  has 
achieved.  But  there  are  two  amcmg  them — the  Alcyone 
and  Foxhoimd — about  which  nothing  but  coiy'ecture  was 
known  until  they  made  their  debut  in  this  match.  The 
Alcyone  was  built  by  Dan  Hatcher,  and  no  less  a  renowned 
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bnilder  than  TVill  Fyfe  of  Fiurlie  modelled  and  built  the 
Foxhound.  The  Alcyone  did  not  make  a  very  favourable 
impression  in  beating  down  against  the  strong  E.S.E.  wind, 
and  did  not  catch  the  Foxhound  and  Glanoe,  these  two 
having  had  a  start  of  five  minutes.  In  the  upper  part  of 
Sea  !]^ach  the  two  thirty-five-tonners  did  wonaerfully  well, 
but  when  they  got  below  Southend  the  sea  stopped  them, 
and  it  became  evident  that  if  they  had  to  beat  out  to  the 
Mouse  Light  against  the  returning  tide  they  would  make  a 
very  long  job  of  it.  But  soon  alter  low  water,  and  when 
they  had  fetched  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Nore,  the 
signal  was  made  for  tbem  to  round  the  steamer.  They  now 
had,  as  the  flood  began  to  make  to  windward,  a  rather 
awkward  sea  to  pitch  into,  and  the  Vanguard,  that  had 
hitherto  borne  off  the  hononis  of  the  day,  began  to  take  in 
a  great  deal  of  water  over  all.  The  Volante  in  turning 
down  had  scarcely  shown  her  usual  form,  but  now  com- 
menced to  pick  up  the  Vanguard  a  little ;  she  made  rather 
better  weather  of  it  than  that  vessel,  but  occasionally  got 
her  decks  swept.  Both  these  sixty-tonners  beat  the  Julia 
in  turning  down  by  weathering  on  her,  although  the  Julia 
reached  much  the  fastest.  What  the  result  would  have 
beea  had  they  continued  thrashing  seaward,  where  longer 
boards  could  have  been  made,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  ; 
we  will  simply  state  that  in  the  run  back  before  the  wind 
the  Julia  overhauled  the  Volante,  and  CAme  up  very  close  to 
the  Vanguard.  The  match  occupied  a  little  more  than  five 
hours,  and  the  winners  of  the  first-class  prizes  were  the 
Vanguard  and  Volante ;  the  Foxhound  won  the  prize  in  the 
other  class. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  an  exceedingly  good  match,  and  ought 
to  be  regarded  with  satisfaction  in  the  face  of  the  many 
drifting  ^airs  that  are  annually  witnessed  on  the  Thames ; 
still  th^re  was  one  cause  of  complaint.  Those  whose  interest 
was  bound  up  in  the  big  cutter  Julia — double  the  size  of  the 
Volante  ana  Vanguard — regarded  the  shortening  of  the 
course  as  direct  destruction  to  the  principal  chance  a  large 
vessel  has  when  sailing  against  smaller  ones  on  such  narrow 
waters  as  the  Thames.  Now  there  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  this, 
and  we  would  gladly  see  all  matches  properly  sailed  out, 
when  there  is  a  probability  of  this  being  done  before  or  by 
sunset.  On  this  particular  occasion  it  would  most  likely 
have  taken  another  two  hours  to  have  worked  out  to  the 
Mouse  Light  against  the  wind  and  tyle ;  had  it  to  be  done  in 
smooth  water,  no  doubt  the  Vanguard  and  Volante  would 
each  have  beaten  the  Julia  without  time;  but  it  so  hap- 
pened, as  before  remarked,  that  there  was  a  considerable  sea 
on  below  the  Nore,  and  in  this  sea  the  size  and  power  of  the 
Julia  Would  have  more  than  compensated  her  for  her  in- 
different weatherlv  qualities  ob  compared  with  those  of  the 
other  cutters.    Thus,  by  cutting  short  the  course  in  com- 

Earatively  smooth  water  her  chance  of  distinguishing 
erself  was  unceremoniously  disposed  of.  Now  this, 
although  mightily  fair  to  the  little  ones,  was  exceedingly 
bad  treatment  for  the  Julia.  But  in  dealing  out  equity  to 
the  yachts,  other  interests  deeply  involved  in  the  club  have 
to  be  considered.  A  steamer,  chartered  by  the  club,  con- 
veys five  or  six  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  witness 
the  matoh,  and  although  Blanche  and  Belinda,  Augustus 
and  Alphonse  have  not  the  shghtest  objection  to  get  up  at 
some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  order  to  be  dressed 
in  accordance  with  strict  picnic  propriety  and  arrive  at 
London  Bridge  at  9  ^m.,  they  would  raise  the  greatest 
possible  opposition  to  being  kept  on  the  coppery  waters  of 
the  Thames  later  than  9  p.m.  Aiid  again,  altnough  they  will, 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  all  pains  of  indigestion,  "take  in" 
lobster  salad  and  champagne  until  their  beautiful  faces  look 
like  masks  made  of  red  blotting  paper,  they  would  shrink 
with  horror  from  the  agony  and  pallid  green  and  yellow  hue 
of  sea-sickness.  The  yachtsmen  in  the  Julia  say,  "  But 
we  don't  want  the  steamer,  and  we  don't  care  whether 
Belinda's  eyes  are  turned  upon  as  or  upon  Augustus; 
what  we  wish  is  that  the  course  should  not  be  shortened ; 
we  can  get  round  the  Mouse  without  a  steamer  to  show 
OS  the  way;   and,  if  the  dub  persists  in  shortening  the 


course,  why,"  &c.  We  commend  these  matters  to  the  club 
authorities. 

On  the  following  day,  viz..  May  30,  the  cutter  match  of 
the  New  Thames  Yacht  Club  was  sailed ;  the  entries  were 
the  same  in  the  first  class,  with  the  addition  of  the  Fox- 
hound, that  wonderful  counterpart  of  the  Fiona,  entering 
as  a  forty-tonner  in  order  to  come  into  the  first  class.  The 
second  class,  it  should  be  observed,  was  confined  to  vessels 
under  thirty  tons,  and  the  starters  were  the  Thought, 
Vampire,  and  Santry.  The  wind  was  light- from  E.S.E., 
and  beating  down  to  the  Nore — when  the  course  was  again 
shortened — the  Vanguard  got  all  the  best  of  it,  and  rounded 
a  Quarter  of  an  hour  before  anything  c^se.  The  Thought 
and  her  two  other  competitors  started  seven  minutes  berore 
the  others,  and  beyond  this  was  caught  and  beaten  thirteen 
minutes  by  the  Vanguard  ;  but  none  of  the  others  caught 
her — the  nearest  to  her  being  the  Alcyone,  a  minute  astern, 
of  her  at  the  Nore.  Indeed,  the  Alcyone  had  done  mnch 
better  to-day,  and  excited  the  remark  that,  like  her  aister 
the  Muriel,  sho  would  do  best  in  light  winds.  The  Volante 
got  hopelessly  astern,  and  gave  up  ;  the  Julia  on  the  other 
hand,  although  beaten  by  the  little  Vampire,  kept  hammer- 
ing away,  and  weathered  the  Nore  seventh ;  the  Niobe  and 
Foxhound  coming  immediately  after  the  Alcyone.  In  run- 
ing  back  they  lost  the  wind  off  the  Chapman,  and  after 
lying  becalmed  for  a  half-hour  or  so  it  came  out  from  N.W.; 
the  Vanguard  was  the  first  to  take  the  new  wind,  and, 
getting  her  sheete  aboard,  stood  on  into  the  Lower  Hope 
close-hauled.  She  here  had  to  make  a  board  or  two,  and 
fetehed  past  the  buoy  off  Bosberville  five-and-twenty 
minutes  before  the  Foxhound.  The  Vanguard  thus  won 
another  £100  prize,  and  the  Foxhound  the  second  prize  of 
the  same  class.  The  Vampire  won  the  prize  for  the  second- 
class  vessels. 

Some  of  the  yachts  were  taken  'to  their  stations  with  a 
little  more  heart  the  next  day  to  sail  for  the  Boyal  London 
prizes ;  the  cheering  news  went  round  that  the  Vanjjnard 
was  not  in  the  matoh.  '  This  vessel,  it  seems,  is  beginning 
to  be  regarded  in  much  the  same  sort  of  way  that  the  old 
Arrow  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago ;  whenever  she  entered, 
the  others  were  beaten  before  they  started.  Well,  the 
Alcyone,  Foxhound,  Jufia,  Volante,  and  Niobe  were  the  com- 
petitors to-day,  and,  the  owner  of  the  Vanguard  not  being  a 
member  of  the  club,  his  vessel  oould  not  compete.  Then 
there  waa  a  matoh  for  vessels  under  thirty  tons,  and  the 
Thought,  Lizzie,  Vampire,  and  Santry  went  to  the  buoys. 
They liad  to  work  down  to  the  Nore  Light  again,  in  a  nice 
topsail  breeze,  and  the  Julia  was  the  first  round  to-day,  nine 
minutes  before  the  Foxhound ;  next  to  the  latter  came  the 
Volante,  then  the  Niobe,  Alcyone,  Lizzie,  Thought,  Vampire, 
and  Santry,  in  the  order  named.    The  Volante  seemed  to  be 

fone  utterly  off  her  old  form,  and  was  beaten  in  working 
own  by  the  Foxhound,  and  in  running  back  by  the  Alcyone 
and  Niobe.  The  Julia  came  in  twelve  minutes  ahead  of  the 
Foxhound,  fourteen  ahead  of  the  Alcyone,  fifteen  ahead  of  the 
Niobe,  and  sixteen  ahead  of  the  Volante.  The  Julia  lost  the 
first  prize  by  time  to  the  Foxhound,  and  the  second  by  time 
to  the  Alcyone.  In  the  other  class  the  Vampire  was  again 
the  successful  vessel,  although  the  Santry  held  the  pride  of 
place  until  she  carried  away  her  bowsprit. 

During  this  week,  commencing  May  29  and  ending 
June  3,  several  other  matohes  were  sailed,  including  those 
of  the  Banelagh  Club  on  the  Thames ;  the  Qreenhithe  Club 
on  the  Thames ;  the  Brighton  Sailing  Club  at  Brighton ; 
the  New  Brighton  Sailing  Club  on  the  Mersey ;  and  the 
Oulton  Club  on  Oulton  Broad. 

The  yachting  season  on  the  Clyde  &iirly  commenced  on 
the  25tb  of  May  with  the  opening  cruise  of  the  Royal 
Northern  Yacht  Club.  This  pleasant  riunion — something 
akin  to  the  exciting  cruises  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  in 
Long  Island  Sound — saw  the  advent  of  the  new  Scotdi 
cutters  Gkurrion,  Zampa,  and  Leander.  There  were  some 
thirty  yachts  under  way,  led  by  the  commodore  of  the  club, 
the  Earl  of  GMasgow,  in  his  steamer  Vale(ta>  Brodick  Bay 
waa  the  rendezvous,  and,  after  a  most  enjoyable  day's  lait 
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the  yachte  let  go  for  the  night  in  Bothesay^y.  The  next 
day's  cruise  was  enlivened  by  a  handicap  race  through  the 
Fairlie  Jftoads  to  Brodick,  and  the  Dmorab  proved  the 
winner,  beating  eight  others.  They  spent  a  night  in  Brodick 
Bay,  and  got  under  -way  the  next  morning  for  Gourock, 
where  most  of  the  yachts  arrived  the  evening  of  the  same. 
day.  They  had  beautiful  weather  for  the  cruise,  and  the  time 
thus  spent  afloat  on  the  mountain-girt  waters  of  the  Clyde 
must  nave  proved  one  of  the  pleaeautest  features  of  yachting 
life  in  the  north. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  hears  anything  said  in  praise  of 
Harwich;  but  that  historical  old  seaport  has  a  Boyal  Yacht 
Glnb,  with  a  popular  commodore,  and  this  is  sufficient  to 
commend  the  plaice  to  yachtsmen.  A  strong  attempt  was  this 
year  made  by  some  members  of  the  Eoyal  Thames  Club  to 
sail  its  Channel  match  to  the  old  borough  again ;  but  the 
oonrso  outside  the  Goodwins  sounded  better  in  the  ears  of 
some,  and  when  the  matter  came  to  the  vote  the  advocates 
for  Harwich  found  themselves  in  a  minority.  Though 
Lord  Alfred  Paget  could  not  carry  his  point,  Commodore 
Ashbnry,  of  the  Boyal  Harwich  Yacht  Club,  gave  us  a 
match  "down  Swin"  on  the  5th  of  June.  The  regatta  of 
his  club  was  to  take  place  on  the  7th;  and  on  the  8tn  Com- 
modore Lee  arranged  a  match  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  Thames  Club  back  to  Gravesend  The  schooner 
matches  were  to  commence  on  the  river  on  the  12th,  and 
altogether  the  prospects  of  a  gay  regatta  at  Harwich  looked 
bright. 

The  match  on  the  5th  was  open  to  yachts  of  any  rig,  and 
the  schooners  that  started  were  the  Livonia,  the  Gwendolin, 
and  Flying  Cloud,  with  the  Lady  Evelyn  in  company;  the 
cutters  were  no  less  a  noted  lot,  and  comprised  the  Volante, 
Alcyone,  and  Niobe.  The  result  of  this  match  was  looked 
forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  Livonia.  The  wind  was  strong  and  cold — 
perishing  for  the  month  of  June — from  N.  E.,  and  the  start, 
was  a  flying  one,  the  time  that  each  passed  a  line  off  South- 
end being  taken.  Just  as  the  flag  was  lowered  for  the  start, 
the  Livonia  and  Gwendolin,  in  tacking  to  stand  across  the 
line,  dragged  along  on  the  edge  of  the  Leigh  Middle  bank ; 
the  four  others  were  already  past  the  Une,  and  the  Gwen- 
dolin, easing  off  her  main  sheet,  soon  cleared  the  bank,  but 
not  without  stirring  up  a  great  deal  of  mud.  The  Livonia 
was  not  quite  so  fortunate,  and,  after  paying  o£E  imtil  she 
was  nearly  before  the  wind,  still  bung  for  eight  minutes 
before  getting  clear.  She  then  made  a  stupid  start  by 
crossing  the  line  outside  the  flagboat ;  of  which  more  anon. 
They  had  a  reach  against  the  flood  tide  down  to  the  Mouse 
Light — four  miles — with  the  wind  about  a  point  and  a  half 
free,  and,  of  course,  the  schooners  on  this  ]x>int  of  sailing 
soon  overhauled  the  cutters.  The  Livonia,  starting  two 
miles  astern,  bore  down  on  them  very  fast,  and  just  below 
the  Mouse,  where  the  course  hauled  two  or  three  points  to 
windward,  tacked  clear  of  everything  excepting  the  Gwen- 
dolin. The  wind  was  strong,  but,  as  the  tide  was  making  to 
leeward,  the  sea  was  comparatively  smooth.  So  far  as  could 
be  judged  by  the  short  piece  of  reaching  to  the  Mouse  Light, 
the  Livonia  had  done  her  woi;k  well,  and  the  high  opinions 
formed  of  her  speed  seemed  realised.  But  now,  as  she  com- 
menced to  beat  down  the  Swin  Channel,  her  weatherly 
qualities,  on  which  so  much  reliance  had  been  placed,  did  not 
^>pear  by  comparison  to  be  as  remarkable  as  predicted  they 
would  be.  She  weathered  the  Gwendolin,  it  is  true,  in  the 
second  board  made  in  the  Swin ;  but  in  the  very  next,  in  a 
fine  state  of  fVink,  they  had  to  check  main  sheet,  get  her  helm 
bard  up,  and  go  under  the  Gwendolin's  stern.  On  the  suc- 
ooeding  board  she  was  on  the  winning  tack  and  weathered 
the  Gwendolin,  but  did  not  get  away  from  her  a  cable's 
length  until  the  Gwendolin  got  ashore  on  the  Burrows,  half- 
way down  Swin.  When  thev  made  the  Gunfleet  Light,  about 
forty  miles  from  the  start,  the  tide  was  going  hard  to  wind- 
ward, and  a  pretty  big  sea  got  up.  The  Gwendolin  was  now 
slowly  picking  up  the  Livonia  again,  the  latter  being  at  this 
time  nearly  a  mile  to  windward ;  but  the  Gwendolin,  between 
the  Gunfleet  and  Sunk  Light,  lost  her  jib,  by  its  tearing  out 


from  the  tack.  This  delayed  her  some  six  or  seven  minutes ; 
bat  the  Livonia  lost  nearly  as  much  time  by  getting  sound- 
ings aboard  on  entering  the  harbour.  Ultimately  the  Livonia 
came  in  thirteen  minutas  ahead  of  the  Gwendolin,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  nine  minutes  she  started  astern  of  Major 
Bwing's  schooner.  Of  the  cutters  the  Volante  kept  to 
windward  of  them  all  until  they  got  below  the  Gunfleet. 
when  the  sea  became  heavy ;  then  the  Alcyone  weathered  her, 
much,  no  doubt,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Volante's  crew. 
The  Flying  Cloud  had  done  very  well  in  working  down 
the  narrow  channel  in  smooth  water,  but  now,  in  the  lumper 
they  got  into  below  the  Gunfleet,  she  began  to  labour  veiy 
much,  and  her  foresail  was  eventually  lowered  to  ease  her ; 
she,  however,  hung  very  close  to  the  Volante,  but  the  Uttle 
Alcyone  was  giving  tbem  a  rare  beating.  A  protest  was 
lodged  against  the  Livonia  taking  the  schooners'  prize  for 
not  starting  properly,  and  the  committee  had  no  choice  but 
to  disqualify  her,  and  hand  the  prize  over  to  Major  Ewing. 
Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  some  sea  lawyer  dis- 
covered that  the  Gwendolin  in  beating  down  the  Swin  had 
passed  on  the  wrong  side  of  one  of  the  many  buoys  that 
there  mark  the  channel.  The  members  of  the  committee 
were  too  well  up  in  the  SwinPassage  to  be  fogged  by  this 
protest,  and  at  once  decided  that,  as  the  Gwendolin  had 
passed  on  the  right  side  of  the  buoys  specified  in  their  in- 
structions, no  protest  would  lie  against  her  on  that  score. 
Then  came  a  protest  from  Sir  Wn}.  Topham  against  a 
schooner  receiving  the  first  prize  at  all,  as  in  the  published 
particulars  of  the  match  it  was  announced  that,  if  the  Livonia 
came  in  first  and  won  the  first  prize,  it  should  be  given  up 
to  the  first  cutter,  as  the  owner  of  the  Livonia  bad  given  the 
prize  himself  ;  in  such  a  case  the  Livonia's  owner  wae  to 
take  the  lesser  prize  given  by  the  club.  This  arrangement 
did  not  satisfy  the  owners  of  the  other  schooners,  as  they 
were,  almost  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  done  out  of  a  chance 
for  a  prize  at  all.  It  was  eventually  decided  that  the  first 
vessel  in  should  determine  the  rig  of  the  one  to  take  the 
prize  given  by  the  commodore  (owner  of  the  Livonia),  and 
that  the  club  prize  should  go  to  a  vessel  of  another  rig.  It 
was  against  this  arrangement  that  Sir  Wm.  Topham,  owner 
of  the  Alcyone,  protested.  But  the  committee  were  again 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  said  that,  as  the  Livonia  had  not 
storted  properly,  she  was  never  in  the  race,  and  the  Gwen- 
dolin as  a  matter  of  fact  was  the  first  vessel  in,  and,  having 
saved  her  time  on  the  other  schooner,  was  entitled  to  the 
prize  whether  the  original  arrangement  was  adhered  to  or 
not.  Then  the  committee  were  about  to  present  the  second 
prize  to  Sir  Wm.  Topham,  but  before  that  could  be  done  a 
protest  was  lodged  against  the  Alcyone  for  only  carrying 
one  boat — a  din^y.  The  instructions  said  that  the  yachts 
were  "  to  sail  in  cruising  trim,  with  their  usual  boats,  &c." 
The  prize  now  certainly  looked  like  going  on  board  the 
Volante ;  but  Sir  William  was  not  beaten  ^at,  and,  having 

Sledged  his  honour  that  he  never  cruised  with  more  than  a 
inghy,  his  yacht  for  the  purposes  of  the  match  complied 
with  the  conditions.  The  committee  thought  so  too,  and 
the  Alcyone,  having  failed  to  get  the  commodore's  prize, 
seciu-ed  that  of  the  club.  Thus  ended  the  amusing  batch  of 
protests. 

All  the  yachts  were  snugly  at  anchor  in  Harwich  Harbonr 
by  six  o'clock,  and  the  next  day  was  one  of  rest  for  the 
racing  vessels ;  the  Gwendolin,  however,  got  under  way  and 
sajlea  back  to  the  Thames,  but  the  others,  about  twenty  in 
number — as  many  more  came  in  the  next  morning — remained 
for  tbe  regatta.  This  event,  usually  one  of  great  festivity 
for  tbe  Essex  and  Suffolk  people,  was  utterly  spoiled  by 
a  drenching  rain  and  a  cold  N.E.  wind — nearly  half  a 
gale  in  fact.  There  were  three  yacht  matches,  and  it  was 
originally  intended  to  send  them  round  the  Shipwash  Sand, 
some  fifteen  miles  seaward.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  sea  on  to  make  such  a  course  desirable,  and  so  the 
yachts,  instead,  went  twice  round  the  Cork  Light  and  a  mark- 
boat  moored  about  five  miles  off  Dovercourt.  The  entries 
in  the  first-class  cutter  match  were  confined  to  the  Yolante, 
Niobe,  and  Foxhound ;  and  in  the  second-dasa  match  there 
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were  the  Dadu,  Vampire,  Fairlie,  Lizzie,  and  Echo.  Then 
there  was  another  match  sailed  by  the  Flying  Cloud  and 
Bird.  The  latter  is  a  yawl,  unknown  in  racing  annals, 
owned  by  a  Mr  Bird,  and  in  charge  of  a  Mr  Parrot — pretty 
coincidences  no  doubt,  but  we  are  afraid  the  ornithological 
character  does  not  affect  the  vessel  with  regard  to  her  speed ; 
at  any  rate,  the  flight  of  the  Flying  Cloud  was  much  too 
rapid  for  that  of  the  Bird,  and  the  former  had  a  very  easy  vic- 
tory. They  sailed  over  the  course,  a  little  more  than  thirty 
miles,  in  three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
ten  knots  an  hour;  the  cutters  were  some  eight  or  ten 
minutes  longer  in  doing  it,  but  the  Yolante,  that  would  in 
all  probability  have  rivalled  the  schooners'  time,  came  to 
dreadful  grief  by  carrying  away  her  boom  when  making  an 
unexpected  gybe  in  runmng  out  of  the  harbour.  The  worst 
part  of  the  accident  was  that  one  of  the  broken  ends  of  the 
boom  struck  a  man  in  the  chest  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  The  little  vessels  got  a  rare  dusting,  but  they  reso- 
lutely stuck  to  their  work,  and  were  only  three  hours  and 
fifty  minutes  in  getting  over  the  thirty-three  miles.  The 
winners  of  the  three  matches  were,  respectively,  the 
Volante,  Blying  Cloud,  and  Lizzie. 

On  the  following  day,  June  8,  the  match  of   the  New 
Thames  Club  was  sailed  back  to  Gravesend.    The  starters 
were  the  Rose  of  Devon,  Julia,  Gloriana,  Livonia,  Nettle,  and 
Niobe.    There  had  been  some  doubt  about  the  Livonia's 
performance  on  the  Monday,  and  those  who  saw  it  thought 
the  Gwendolin  had  kept  a  great  deal  too  close  to  her 
for  her  speed  on  a  wind  to  be  anything  remarkable.    It  is 
true  the  Gwendolin  had  undergone  some  alterations,  and  she 
might  thereby  have  been  much  improved ;  this,  however, 
was  no  more  than  probable,  and  the  Livonia  suffered  in  the 
judgment  of  men.    That  she  should  have  reached  faster 
than  the  cutters  coming  down  was  not  at  all  surprising, 
either  looking  at  her  size  or  rig ;  but  even  on  this  point  of 
sailing  she  omy  had  such  a  questionable  test  vessel  as  the 
GwendoUn  to  gauge  her  speed  by.    In  this  match  of  the 
N.  T.  T.  0.,  however,  a  better  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  making  .up  one's  mind  on  the  matter;  her  antagonist 
would  be  the  Gloriana,  than  which  there  is  not  a  faster 
schooner  (within  twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  her  size)  afloat,  off 
a  wind.    The  Gloriana,  too,  had  been  greatly  improved  by 
having  lead  ballast  put  in,  and  by  having  a  running  bowsprit. 
We  scarcely,  however,  liked  her  better  with  a  great  stick 
poking  out  some  thirty  feet  beyond  her  stem,  and  the  state- 
ment of  its  being  an  improvement  in  a  vessel  with  a  bow 
so  formed  was  at  least  open  to  (question.    More  than  one 
good  judge  of  the  old  school  said  she  looked  better  with 
raking  masts,  a  standing  bowsprit  and  jib-boom,  and,  what 
was  more,  would  do  better  at  the  same  time.    However, 
there  was  the  Gloriana  with  upright  masts  and  a  running 
bowsprit,  and,  saving  her  high  bulwarks,  she  looked  very 
like  the  Livonia.     She  was  never  much  on  a  wind,  and  now 
was  to  be  seen  whether  she  would  show  better  against  a  dead 
noser,  with  all  the  supposed  advantages  of  being  able  to 
carry  a  big  jib.     What  she  actually  would  do  when  by  the 
wind  we  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  in  this  matcn,  as 
they  had  a  reaching  wind  the  whole  way  round  to  Graves- 
end;  but  on  this  point  of  sailing  either  she  is  a  perfect 
witch,  or  the  Livonia  has  not  me   great  speed  expected 
of   her.    Over  the  first   forty  miles   the  Gloriana  stuck 
to  her    like   grim   death,  but  just   before    reaching    the 
Nore  Light  the  Livonia  fairly  shook  her  off,  and  eventually 
passed  the  goal  eight  minutes  ahead — no   great  feat,  it 
will  be  said,  for  a  vessel  exactly  doable  size,  after  sail- 
ing sixty-sevm  miles.     The  whole  distance  was  accom- 
plished at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots  an  hour;  but  then  over 
the  greater  portion  they  had  at  least  a  two-knot  tide  with 
them.    It  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  Livonia's  true 
form,  and  the  probaoiUty  is  that  she  was  not  judiciously 
sailed.    She  was  certainly  overdone  with  canvas,  and  would 
have  buried  her  lee  rail  less  freely  had  her  topsails  been 
kept  in  the  sail-room  and  her  topmasts  housed.    It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  any  fitrther  remark  about  the  match, 
other  than  that  the  Biosa  of  Devon'  and  Jtdia  Ctbme'in  ten 


minutes  after  the  Gloriana,  and  the  winners  of  the  three 
prizes  were  the  Gloriana,  Bose  of  Devoa,  and  Julia.  So 
ended  the  four  days'  yachting  excursion  to  Harwich. 

On  the  following  Monday  commenced  what  had  been 
looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  "  the 
schooner  matches  en  the  Thames."  The  Livonia  had  done 
so  badly  in  reaching  up  from  Harwich  that  many  began  to 
lose  faith  in  her,  and  she  was  by  no  means  the  favourite 
when  the  merits  of  the  Egeria,  Flying  Cloud,  Gloriana,  and 
Grwendolin  became  to  be  canvassed ;  in  reality,  though,  much 
significance  could  not  be  attached  to  her  probable  dfefeat,  for 
every  one  knows  that  the  Thames  is  nothing  but  a  mstgnifi- 
cent  ditch  so  far  as  it  is  suited  for  racing  schooners  of  250 
tons  upon  it.  The  match  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boyal  London  Club,  and  in  addition  to  the  schooner  prize 
was  one  for  yawls ;  the  entries  were  the  Druid,  Kose  of 
Devon,  and  Gertrude.  A  Ughthead  wind  prevailed,  gainst 
which  they  had  to  beat  going  down  to  the  Nore ;  the  Egeria 
beat  the  Livonia  twenty-four  minutes  in  turning  down,  and 
the  big  schooner  on  whom  we  had  staked  so  much  was  utterly 
discomfited!  The  Egeria  in  the  run  back  could  not  m 
caught,  came  in  first,  and  won  the  100  guineas  prize.  She 
was  splendidly  handled,  and  Woods,  her  ci-devcmt  8kipi)er, 
must  have  felt  a  shade  of  mortification  as  he  saw  his  old 
vessel  outdoing  even  the  ^-aat  feats  she  pulled  through 
when  under  his  guidance.  In  this  match  the  Livonia  beat 
the  Plying  Cloud  (not  including  time  allowance)  14  minutes, 
the  Gloriana  30  minutes,  and  the  Gwendolin  34.  Among  the 
yawls  the  Druid  won. 

On  the  following  day  a  match  was  sailed  by  the  Boyal 
Thames  Club  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  with 
regard  to  wind  and  tide,  and  again  the  Livonia  was  beaten. 
There  could  not  possibly  be  any  mistake  about  the  matter 
to-day ;  the  Livonia  made  a  splendid  start,  was  working 
down  Gravesend  Beach  on  the  weaflier  of  the  Egeria 
each  time  they  went  about,  when  at  last  the  Egeria  sailed 
out  from  under  the  Livonia's  lee,  and  right  across  her  bows 
to  windward.  The  Egeria  in  going  to  windward  to  the  Nore 
beat  the  Livonia  eight  minutes,  and  was  gaining  on  her  in 
the  run  back,  when  the  wind  died  out ;  it  now  became  any 
vessel's  race,  but  the  elements  favoured  the  deserving,  and 
the  Egeria  came  in  two  minutes  ahead  of  the  Livonia,  and 
of  course  won. 

The  Livonia's  saiUng  had  undoubtedly  been  too  had 
to  be  true,  and  the  talent  was  set  at  work  to  discover 
wherein,  or  to  what,  her  &lling  off  in  weatherlines  was 
attributable.  She  had  not  been  tried  to  be  iiast,  but  we 
had  seen  that  she  was  closer-winded  than  men  of  long  ex- 

ferience  and  correct  observation  bad  seen  any  schooner, 
n  the  end  it  was  decided  that  she  should  be  lightened,  and 
three  and  three-quarters  tons  of  ballast  were  taken  out  of 
her.  This  was  not  a  large  quantity ;  and  it  probably  did  not 
lift  her  half  an  inch  ;  still  in  reaching  down  the  river  in  the 
match  of  the  New  Thames  Club,  on  the  day  after  the  match  of 
the  Roval  Thames,  her  speed  was  visibly  improved;  she 
was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mmnte  astern  of  ttie  Egeria  round 
the  Mouse  Light — they  got  eight  miles  further  than  the 
Nore — and  in  the  reach  back  she  passed  her,  and  finally 
won  her  maiden  race.  But  no  one  oelieved  that  she  would 
have  so  won  had  not  a  faltering  breeze  favoured  her  over 
the  last  half  of  the  course.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  won, 
and  confidence  in  her  was  somewhat  restored.  These 
matches  proved,  through  the  Gloriana,  that  a  running  bow- 
sprit will  not  do  everything  for  a  vessel.  It  had  been 
expected  that  it  would  make  her  go  to  windward  better ; 
why  such  an  expectation  got  afloat  is  not  apparent,  and  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  she  went  to  windward  worse  than  ever.  The  result  of 
the  matches  also  proved  that  the  "  improvements  "  effected 
in  the  Gwendolin  were  mere  matters  of  fancy,  and  we  had 
all  been  deluded  into  believing  that  she  was  at  last  capable 
of  vindicating  Nicholson's  reputation  by  the  bad — which  wc 
fain  would  have  thought  good — performance  of  the  Livonia 
in  the  matdi  to  Harwich.  And  so  ended  the  Thames  schooner 
maitcbe<«r' 
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The  Channel  matches  of  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club 
were  by  no  means  up  to  the  mark  this  year ;  the  entries 
were  good  enough,  but  that  bete  noir  of  the  yachtsman,  "  no 
wind, '  made  the  match  from  the  Nore  to  Dover  as  uninterest- 
ing as  the  one  of  1866.  The  Egeria  and  Vanguard  won  all 
the  honours  of  the  match,  but  during  the  night,  in  a  calm 
at  the  back  of  the  Goodwins,  the  Gumevere  slipped  out  to 
sea,  found  a  breeze,  and  arrived  at  Dover  first;  a  second 
prize  for  cutters  was  won  by  the  Vanguard.  On  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  June  18,  a  match  was  sailed  from  Dover 
to  Boulogne  and  back  ;  the  breeze  was  fresh,  and  a  splendid 
match  seemed  imminent;  but  again  the  sea-gouig  know- 
ledge of  those  in  charge  of  the  Guinevere  upset  all  that 
Tvould  have  been  interesting  in  a  close  struggle.  The  wind 
was  SQ  that  they  could  not  fetch  Boulogne  by  about  ten 
miles ;  the  Guinevere  seeing  this — as  the  others  also  did — 
elected  to  work  along  the  Dover  cliffs  until  she  could  lay 
across ;  one  board  of  a  mile  long  enabled  her  to  do  this,  as 
■when  she  went  round  she  came  up  two  or  three  points,  and 
when  near  the  French  coast  could  ease  off  sheets.  She 
rounded  the  markboat  half  an  hour  before  the  Oimara  and 
Ijivonia,  and  finally  arrived  at  Dover  as  much  ahead.  The 
reach  back  was  accomplished  by  the  Guinevere  and  Livonia 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen  knots  an  hour — quite  fast  enough  to 
show  that  the  Livonia,  whatever  her  defects  may  be,  has 
speed  in  her.  The  Egeria,  in  the  reach  back,  was  beaten 
8min.  SOsec.  by  the  Livonia,  and  19min.  in  the  beat  to 
wiudvrard  to  Boulogne,  making  a  total  beating  of  27min. 
30sec. ;  and  so  was  the  Livonia  revenged.  On  Tuesday, 
there  commenced  a  long  and  dreary  Channel  match  from 
Dover  to  Liverpool  for  £60,  a  cup  given  by  Mr  Thomas 
Brassey.  Only  the  Oimara  and  Livonia  started,  and  the 
latter  won ;  but  then  the  Oimara,  at  a  time  when  she  was 
ten  hours  ahead,  ran  out  of  her  course  for  St.  Bride's  Bay, 
where  she  spent  twelve  hours  to  give  the  crew  a  rest. 

Whilst  the  matches  just  referred  to  were  being  sailed,  the 
Boyal  Alfred — its  Boyal  title  is  of  very  recent  date — was,  as 
usual,  astir  in  Dublin  Bay.  On  the  17th,  the  Glide,  after  a 
flaking  match,  beat  the  Queen,  both  fiiteen-tonners ;  and 
on  the  20th,  the  Kilmeny,  Torpid,  Enid,  L'Eclair,  and 
Queen,  manned  by  entirely  amateur  crews,  sailed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  matches  ever  chronicled.  The  Elingstown 
ano^eurs  will  beat  any  in  the  world,  and  might  safely  be 
matched  against  any  paid  crew  afloat.  The  Kilmeny  came 
in  first,  and,  saving  ner  time  on  Torpid  and  Queen,  won  the 
£50  prize. 

Daring  the  week  ending  July  1  the  irrepressible  London 
clubs  were  again  afloat ;  a  match  for  fifteen-tenners  by  the 
Boyal  London  Club,  and  a  handicap  match  for  vessels  of 
any  size  by  the  New  Thames  Club,  formed  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  clubs  again  showing  on  the  river.  The  Udegonda  beat 
the  Fairlie  and  Dndu  in  the  I^y^l  London  match ;  and  in 
the  handicap  match  the  Night  Thought,  of  61  tons,  came  in 
sixth,  beating  by  time  allowance  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven 
yachts.  During  the  week  the  New  Thames  had  another 
match — one  for  fifteen-tonners ;  and  again  the  invincible 
Udegonda  walked  off  with  the  prize. 

The  Liverpool  week,  that  ended  on  the  1st  of  July,  was 
principally  remarkable  for  its  uninteresting  matches.  The 
Oimara  and  Garrion  were  knocked  out  of  it  by  carrying 
away  their  rigging  and  spars;  and  the  Livonia  disgusted 
eveiyone  by  ner  indifferent  sailing.  The  Enid  on  both 
days  proved  the  lucky  winner.  The  match  that  followed 
the  r^atta,  from  the  Mersey  to  Barrow-in-Pumess,  was 
won  by  the  Oimara,  beating  a  fine  fieet,  including  Livonia, 
Vanguard,  Enid,  Ac.  The  Barrow  regatta  was  not  a  very 
brilliant  affair,  and  all  that  need  be  said  about  it  is  that  the 
Enid  won  the  principal  prize.  From  Barrow  a  match  was 
sailed  to  the  Clyde,  to  join  the  Boyal  Northerners  ;  the  Enid 
came  in  first,  but  this  time  she  did  not  get  the  prize,  that 
honourable  bauble  being  snatched  from  her,  by  time  allow- 
ance, by  the  Glance. 

The  regatta  of  the  Clyde  Yacht  Club  took  place  on  the 
3rd  of  July;  and  the  competitors  included  nearly  all  the 
crack  yachts  afloat  from  40  tons  downwards.    The  winners 


were  the  Foxhound,  Persis,  and  Lizzie.  This  regatta  was 
followed  up  by  that  of  the  Royal  Northern  Tacht  Club  at 
Largs,  and  amongst  the  most  noted  competitors  there  were 
the  Oimara,  Garrion,  and  Vanguard.  There  was  not  a 
steady  wind  for  them  in  their  first  match,  and  after  a  six 
hours'  sail  the  Garrion  came  in  first,  the  Vanguard  second, 
and  the  Oimara  third ;  the  Vanguard  won.  In  a  schooner 
match  the  Egeria  beat  the  old  Albertinc  and  Persis  very 
easily.  The  Livonia  was  entered,  but  did  not  get  round 
from  Greenock  in  time  to  start.  On  the  following  day  there 
was  more  wind,  and  the  Oimara  was  the  favourite ;  but 
before  the  start  she  burst  her  mainsail  in  the  after  leach, 
the  traveller  not  having  been  slacked  up  as  it  came  on  to 
rain.  The  contest  was  then  left  to  the  Vanguard  and 
Garrion ;  the  former  was  leading  the  Garrion  in  the  strong 
wind,  when  she  carried  away  her  bowsprit,  and  the  prize 
ultimately  fell  to  the  Garrion.  There  were  other  matches, 
for  yachts  of  30  tons  downwards,  and  altogether  the  Royal 
Northerners  had  a  very  successful  regatta. 

After  the  week  on  the  Clyde  the  Irish  regattaacommenoed 
in  Dublin  Bay,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Irish  Club  ; 
among  the  most  noted  competitors  were  the  Oimara, 
Garrion,  Vanguard,  and  Egeria.  After  five  hours'  sailing 
over  forty  miles  for  the  Queen's  Cup,  the  Oimara  came  in 
first,  the  Garrion  second,  the  Egeria  third,  and  the  Vanguard 
fourth.  The  latter  won  by  time,  and  the  next  day  nad  a 
very  easy  victory  over  the  Enid  yawl  for  a  £50  cup.  On  the 
same  day  the  Giarrion  and  Oimara  had  a  match  in  a  very 
light  wind  for  a  £60  cup,  and  all  that  need  be  said  about  it 
is  that  in  the  light  airs  the  Garrion  stole  away  from  the 
Oimara,  and  in  the  stronger  puffs  the  latter  reached 
away  from  the  Garrion;  in  the  end  the  Garrion  came 
in  only  ten  seconds  after  the  Oimara,  and  won  the  cup.  On 
the  first  day  the  Foxhound  won  a  prize  among  the  smaller 
class,  and  was  equally  successful  the  next  day,  beating  on 
each  occasion  the  Alcyone,  Xema,  Kilmeny,  Avon,  Glance, 
Torpid,  Eveleen,  &c. 

Directly  the  Kingstown  regatta  was  over,  the  yachts  sailed 
out  of  Dublin  Bay,  some  for  Cork  BLarbour,  and  some  for  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  Royal  Cork  Club  regatta  took  place  in 
the  week  following  that  of  the  Royal  Irish  Club,  but  it  was 
not  a  particularly  good  one ;  there  were  plenty  of  yachts  of  the 
"  40  tons  and  under "  class  present,  but  the  "  above  40 
tons "  class  had  as  sole  representatives  the  Oimara  and 
Garrion.  On  the  first  day  the  Enid  won  a  cup  from  the 
Xema,  and  the  Foxhound  one  from  the  Shadow  and  Kil- 
meny. On  the  following  day  the  Mamie  beat  the  Queen, 
but  her  victory  was  open  to  protest,  as  she  fouled  the  last 
turning  buoy.  As  usual,  the  sailing  Committee  well  con- 
sidered the  matter,  but  did  not  disqualify  the  Mamie.  On 
the  same  day — there  was  a  very  strong  reaching  wind — the 
Enid,  Oimara,  and  Garrion  started  for  an  £80  cup,  and  the 
prize,  barring  accidents,  was  certain  to  go  into  the  Oimara's 
plate-locker.  But  accidents  could  not  be  barred;  in  the 
first  round  the  Oimara  carried  away  the  jaws  of  her  gaff, 
and  had  to  relinquish  the  contest ;  in  the  end  the  Garrion 
came  in  llmin.  45secs.  before  the  Enid,  but  the  latter  won, 
as  she  received  12min.  SOsecs.  time. 

The  Royal  Southern  Yacht  Clnb  regatta  took  place  on  the 
same  days  as  that  of  the  Royal  Cork,  and  was  principally 
remarkable  for  the  revival  of  the  old  Wildfire — a  double 
cutter,  as  she  used  to  be  called,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  begetter  of  the  present  fashionable  schooner,  with 
head  sails,  spars,  and  gear  like  those  of  a  cutter.  The  old 
boat  did  nothing,  and  was  last  throughout  the  match  she 
competed  in ;  but  then  it  must  be  considered  that  she  had 
such  smart  cutters  as  the  Volante,  Alcyone,  and  Niobe  to 
contend  against.  The  match  was  for  a  cup  presented  by  the 
commodore.  Sir  Bruce  Chichester,  and  the  Volante  came 
in  first,  but  the  cup  was  taken  by  the  Alcyone. 

We  have  now  brought  the  record  down  to  the  Solent 
week.  Strictly  speaking,  the  "  Solent"  is  that  piece  of  water 
between  Cowes  and  Hurst,  and,  as  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron 
is  the  only  club  that  "  utilises "  that  piece  of  water  for  its 
matches,  the  "Solent  week"  as  written  above  only  has 
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reference  to  the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  Begatta.  And  a 
very  tedioas,  tiresome  regatta  it  was.  To  make  a  yacht 
match  Bncceasfnl  we  want  a  fiwah  breeze  and  no  rain ;  the 
latter  bite  novr  of  all  ont-door  displays  we  did  not  have 
daring  the  first  week  in  August  at  Oowes,  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  had  no  wind.  The  sun  blazed  overhead, 
delighted  the  agricultural  mind,  created  a  dreadful  conster- 
nation among  the  blondes,  and  rendered  the  match  for  the 
Queen's  Gup  abortive.  The  yachts  that  laid  themselves  out 
for  winning  the  cup  on  this  occasion  were — schooners, 
Guinevere  295  tons.  Aline  215,  Shark  201,  Egeria  152,  Har- 
lequin 106,  Flying  Cloud  75  j  yawls,  Hirondelle  68,  Rosebud 
61,  Day  Dream  89;  cutters, -Muriel  40,  Toxhound  35.  The 
Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  members  set  a  very  hieh  store  on 
this  cup,  and  do  not  like  the  same  vessel  to  win  it  too  often; 
and  80  they  handicap  previous  winners  five  minutes,  in 
order  that  a  man  who  is  unlucky  enough  to  own  a  slow 
vessel  may  not  be  put  to  trouble  and  expense  of  building  a 
fast  one.  The  course  for  the  cup  was  from  Cowes  to  the 
Nab  Light-vessel  back  to  Cowes,  and  thence  round  a  mark- 
boat  moored  oS  Yarmouth,  about  forty-eight  miles  round. 
The  sailing  committee,  seeing  that  the  wind  was  extremely 
light  and  likely  to  be  so  throughout  the  day,  extended  the 
time  for  finishmg  the  match  from  9  p.m.  until  10.30.  This 
dribbling  "extension  of  time"  cansed  the  match  to  end 
without  the  cup  being  awarded,  inasmuch  as  the  Guinevere 
did  not  arrive  until  11.30;  and  although  she  saved  her  time 
upon  all  the  others,  the  match  was  ordered  to  be  re-sailed  on 
the  following  Monday.  On  that  occasion  the  little  Fox- 
hound led  the  whole  distance  round,  came  in  first,  and  won 
the  Queen's  Cup  the  first  time  of  asking  for  the  Marquis  of 
Ailsa.  The  cutter  match  of  the  club  was  sailed  the  following 
day  (Wednesday),  and  the  competitors  had  a  little  more 
wind;  they  comprised  the  Gimara,  Condor,  Gfarrion,  Van- 
goAtd,  Voiante,  Alcyone,  Muriel,  Niobe,  and  Foxhound.  Of 
Uiis  match  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Vanguard,  like  the 
Foxhound  on  the  previous  day,  led  the  whole  way  round, 
and  won  the  100  sovereigns  in  her  own  way.  The  Town 
Cup  was  sailed  for  the  next  day,  and  the  contestants  num- 
bered all  the  crack  schooners  and  cutters  of  the  day;  the 
breeze  was  light,  and  the  foremost  vessels  throughout  the 
day  were  the  Gimara  and  Vanguard ;  the  former  came  in 
first,  but  again  the  Vanguard  won.  Be  it  known  that  the 
members  of  the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  have  a  challenge 
cup  presented  to  the  club  by  H.B.H.  Prince  of  Wales; 
now  this  cup  has  to  be  sailed  for  annually  until  one  parti- 
cular yacht  has  won  it  three  consecutive  times,  and  then  the 
cup  will  no  longer  be  the  property  of  the  club,  but  of  the 
yacht  performing  the  miracle  so  described.  We  have  heard 
that  an  old  lady  once  bought  an  elephant  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  report  that  that  animal's  longevity  extends  to  two 
and  three  centuries,  but  we  were  unprepared  to  hear  that 
five  yachtsmens  would  sail  for  such  a  challenge  cup  upon 
what  may  be  termed  such  "impossible"  conditions;  five 
gentlemen  with  their  yachts  did,  nowever,  essay  to  win  this 
cup,  and  the  yachts  were  Guinevere,  Egeria,  ^ark,  Gwen- 
dolin,  and  Pleiad.  Gn  the  first  occasion  the  Guinevere  and 
Egeria  made  a  very  close  match,  the  latter  coming  in  only 
three  minutes  astern  of  the  Guinevere,  and  winning  the  match, 
but  not  the  cup.  This  year  the  only  competitors  were  the 
Aline  and  Livonia;  the  Egeria  (holder  of  the  cup),  through 
some  misunderstanding,  could  not  be  got  ready  in  time  tor 
the  start,  and  so  the  two  yachts  named  went  out  round  the 


Shambles  alone.  They  had  a  fine  whole-sail  nor'- west  breeze, 
and  the  Aline  beat  the  Livonia  upon  everv  point  of  sailing. 
The  contest,  however,  was  memorable  for  its  closeness  ;  the 
Aline  was  only  one  minute  ahead  of  the  Livonia  round  the 
Shambles  Light,  five  minutes  astern  of  her  at  the  Nab 
Light,  and  one  and  a  half  minute  ahead  of  her  at  the  finish. 
It  should  be  stated  that  in  running  up  the  back  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  the  Aline  carried  away  her  squaresail  yard,  or  she 
would  probably  have  been  the  first  vessel  round  the  Nab. 
The  Ahne  thus  became  possessor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Cup 
for  one  year,  and,  as  she  won  it  in  one  of  the  best  matches  ever 
sailed,  we  advise  the  club  to  forego  their  rules  and  present  it 
to  Mr  Sutton.  The  re-sailed  match  for  the  Queen's  Cup 
already  referred  to  brought  the  regatta  of  the  club  to  a  doee. 

As  usual,  the  regatta  of  the  Boyal  Victoria  Yachi  Club 
at  Byde  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Boyal  Yacht 
Sejuadron,  and  never  was  a  more  uninteresting  week  of 
sailing  visited  upon  a  club.  Their  first  match  for  schooners, 
over  a  coarse  of  sixty  miles,  lasted  nineteen  hours,  and 
throughout  the  very  light  winds  the  Livonia  got  the  best  of 
the  otners,  and  was  the  first  to  pass  the  goal  the  morning 
after  the  start  at  4.30,  followed  by  the  Egeria  a  minate  ana 
a  half  later,  and  the  Guinevere  at  4.34.  A  yawl  match  the 
same  day,  over  the  old  Victoria  coarse,  attracted  a  good 
entry  of  six,  and  after  eight  hoars'  sailing  the  Hirondelle 
came  in  first,  saved  her  time,  and  won.  The  Commodore's 
Cup,  for  cutters,  was  sailed  on  Thursday  round  the  Gwers 
Light  and  back,  and,  after  eighteen  hours'  toiling  in  the  son 
and  through  the  night,  the  Menai  got  in  at  sunrise  and  won. 
The  Town.  Cup  was  sailed,  or  rather  drifted  for,  the  next 
day  round  the  Isle  of  Wight — a  very  nice  course  in  a  breeze, 
as  the  scenerv  is  pretty,  and  there  is  opportunity  for  good 
bold  sailing,  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  too  much  oppor- 
tunity for  viewing  the  scenery,  and  not  enough  for  the  bold 
sailing.  The  matoh  lasted  from  10a.m.  on  Friday  until  5a.in. 
the  next  day ;  and  the  Gertrude  in  the  end,  after  a  variety 
of  flakes,  won  the  Town  Cup,  and  the  Garrion  a  £40  prise 
presented  by  the  club.  And  so  ended  a  week  of  the  most 
tiresome  drifting  matches  ever  witnessed. 

Following  the  Boyal  Victoria,  came  the  Boyal  Albert  week 
at  Southsea.  They  commenced  on  Tuesday,  and  the  match 
between  schooners  sailed  on  this  day  did  not  angur  well  for 
the  other  matches.  There  was  very  little  wind  at  any  time, 
varied  by  occasional  calms,  and  the  leading  schooner  (Egeria) 
did  not  reach  the  goal  until  1 0  p.m! :  ten  minutes  astern  of  her 
came  the  Flying  Cloud,  and  won  the  prize.  Gn  Thursday 
the  Vanguard  won  the  cutter  prize  of  the  club  in  a  very 
light  wind ;  and  then,  on  Friday,  came  a  better  match — ^the 
wind  was  fresh  from  S.S.W.,  and  the  competitors  were  the 
Gimara,  Garrion,  Vanguard,  Muriel,  Livonia,  Harlequin, 
and  Wildfire.  The  contest  lay  thronghont  between  the 
Gimara,  Livonia — the  latter  much  improved  in  her  sailing — . 
and  Gurrion.  In  the  end  the  Gimara  came  in  first,  and 
saved  her  time  on  all  excepting  the  Wildfire,  to  which  she 
had  to  allow  33mLa,  and  only  beat  her  bySmin.  SOsec.,  the 
Wildfire  consequently  won  the  prize.  The  next  day  the 
same  yachts  started  for  the  Town  Cup  in  a  fresh  N.W. 
breeze,  and,  after  one  of  the  best  contests  ever  sailed,  the 
Gimara  came  in  first  by  some  minutes,  beating  the  Livonia 
and  Garrion  on  time ;  but  to  the  Vanguard,  who  came  next, 
she  had  to  allow  19min.  50seo.,  and  only  beat  her  14niin. 
Thus  the  Vanguard  again  won,  making  her  total  priM- 
winning  of  the  year  to  amount  to,  in  round  numbers,  £800. 
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THE  ENGLISH  OASSHEN  IN  AHEUCA. 
Bt  "ARGONAUT." 

Ih  th«  spring  of  the  present  year  a  challenge  was  sent  by 
tiie  St.  Johtf  8,  New  Bmnswick,  or  Paris  crew,  as  they  are 
called  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  Benf  orth,  ofiering 
to  row  his  crew  a  second  four-oared  match,  in  boats  without 
cozwains,  for  £500  aside  on  the  Kennebeccassis  river,  near 
St.  John's.  In  consequence  of  some  .disagreement  which 
took  place  between  the  members  of  Benforth's  four  after 
their  retnrn  to  this  country  last  year,  it  was  broken  up,  and 
as  he  was  unable  to  name  his  fresh  crew,  he  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  agreed,  in  oom^iny  with  three  other  English 
oarsmen,  to  give  the  New  Brunswick  four  a  chance  of 
redeeming  their  lost  laurels.  Accordingly,  the  23rd  of 
August  was  fixed  upon  for  the  race,  and  the  English  crew 
were  allowed  £200  for  their  expenses.  Some  two  months 
before  the  above-mentioned  date  the  crew  commenced  to 
TOW  together,  and  Kenforth,  Kelley,  Bright,  and  Chambers, 
went  into  practice.  Kelley,  however,  was  for  some  time 
incapacitated  from  rowing,  and  in'his  absence  James  Percy 
was  put  into  the  crew,  but  on  Kelley's  return  Percy  was  left 
in  and  Bright  gave  up  his  seat  to  the  Thames  oarsman. 
This  change  seemed  to  work  so  well  that  Bright  remained 
as  spare  man,  an  unenviable  and  often  useless  position,  but, 
in  this  case,  as  the  sequel  proved,  no  sinecure.  With  regard 
to  the  preliminary  training  of  the  crew  there  is  not  mncn  to 
be  stod  except  that  they  all  arrived  safe  and  sound,  and 
estabUshed  their  training  quarters  at  Claremont  House,  on 
the  bcuiks  of  the  river  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
contest,  where  they  finished  their  preparation  most  satis- 
fsotorily.  The  training  of  their  rivals  was  carried  on  at 
Bradley's  iWm,  on  the  same  river,  and  as  the  day  of  the 
nee  approached,  their  condition  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Until  the  evening  previous  to  the  race  there  was  hardly  any 
speculation,  but  at  nine  o'clock  a  large  number  of  the  sup- 
porters of  each  crew  met  at  the  Victoria  Hotel  at  St.  John  s, 
and  by  eleven  o'clock  as  much  as  £12,000  was  betted  and 
posted,  odds  of  2  to  1  having  been  laid  on  the  Englishmen. 
In  addition  to  this  there  were  heavy  sums  wagered  at 
various  other  hoetelries  at  the  same  odds,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  no  lees  than  £30,000,  a  very  large  sum,  was  staked 
during  the  evening.  Whether  the  friends  of  the  St.  John's 
orew  were  jastified  in  taking  these  odds  by  the  race  of  the 
previous  year  may  be  open  to  question,  as  then  much 
greater  odds  were  laid  upon  the  English  crew,  and  they  won 
very  easily  by  nearly  a  qnarter  of  a  mile.  It  is,  however, 
just  possible  that  the  St.  John's  men  had  improved  a  good 
deal,  and  that  their  backers  had  acquired  some  information 
not  possessed  by  the  public.  The  coarse  to  be  rowed  was 
three  miles  out  and  home — a  total  distance  of  six  miles — on 
a  perfectly  straight  course  where  there  was  little  or  no 
eorrent,  and  hardly  any  tide.  The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Jones 
(the  stakeholder)  was  referee,  William  Oldham  being  umpire 
for  the  English  crew,  and  James  Stackhouse  for  the  St. 
John's  men.  The  morning  dawned  brightly  for  the  contest 
which  was  set  for  an  early  hour ;  the  sun  shone  with  splen- 
dour, and  hardly  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  surface  of  the  river, 
which  was  crowded  with  nearly  a  score  of  steamboats,  and 
innumerable  small  craft.  The  two  crews  embarked  shortly 
after  seven  o'clock  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  contest, 
ihe  St  John's  crew  roinng  in  a  boat  built  by  Elliott  of  New 


York,  and  the  Englishmen  in  one  built  by  Jewitt  of  Dun- 
ston.  The  following  were  the  names  and  weights  of  the 
rival  representatives  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
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O.  PrlM tl 

S.  Hntton  M 

K.  Boa   M 

B.  Pulton  (■(.)...  as 


Heteht. 
ftTlii. 
S  lOi 

5  » 
i  101 

6  0 


Wateht. 
■tlb. 
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Ace.   BdRkt.  WaUht. 

n.  in.  rt.  lb. 

1.  Percy  »     S    8  10    8 

&Ohamben...    81     i  10  21    1 

H.  KeUey  8*     t    «  U    I 

J. Bmrorth (It.)    28     8    8'  U    1 


A  level  start  took  place,  but  after  a  few  strokes  had  been 
rowed  the  English  crew  drew  slightly  in  front,  and  in  a 
^ouple  of  hundrod  yards  from  the  commencement  of  the 
race  were  half  a  length  ahead.  Benforth,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  been  rowing  well,  began  gradually  to  falter  and  pull 
unevenly,  and  this  of  course  affected  the  whole  crew,  so  that 
shortly  afterwards,  when  he  swayed  from  side  to  side  in  the 
boat,  the  St.  John's  men  drew  level  and  went  ahead.  Benforth 
was  called  on  for  a  spurt,  during  which  he  dropped  his  oar 
and  fell  into  Kelley's  arms,  saying  "  Harry,  I  have  had 
something."  The  St.  John's  crew  rowed  on  and  finished 
the  coursi!  by  themselves,  and  received  the  stakes.  Benforth 
was  carried  ashore  insensible,  and  though  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness for  awhile,  and  said  "  It  is  not  a  fit  I  have  had,  I 
will  tell  yon  all  about  it  directly,"  gradually  sank,  and 
expired  in  an  hour.  Various  opinions  were  expressed  as  to 
the  cause  of  Benforth's  death,  some  cO|tending  that  he  died 
from  natural  causes,  others  as  stronj^  asserting  that  he 
was  poisoned.  An  inqnest  was  held,  which  was  adjourned 
several  times  for  further  information  and  for  an  analysis  of 
the  stomach — in  which,  however,  no  traces  of  poison  were 
found — when  the  jury  returned  the  following  verdict :  "  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  died  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  which  may  have  been  caused  by  over  exertion  in 
rowing  in  the  International  Boat  Eace." 

After  Benforth's  death  his  crew  was  remodelled ;  Cham- 
bers was  moved  to  the  after-thwart,  and  Bright,  the  spare 
man,  took  Chambers'  place  as  No.  2.  Thus  constituted  the 
crew  practised  together  and  took  part  in  the  different 
regattas  which  were  held  subsequently  to  the  race  on  the 
Kennebeccassis  river. 

A  second  English  crew,  consisting  of  Taylor,  J.  Sadler, 
Bagnall,  and  Winship,  the  first  and  last-named  having  been 
members  of  Benforth's  last  year's  crew,  went  across  the 
Atlantic  to  try  their  hand  for  the  valuable  prize  at  the 
Halifax  Begatta,  and  measure  th«ir  pace  with  their  own 
countr3Tnen. 

The  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Begatta,  took  place  on  31st 
August  and  Ist  September.  The  great  four-oared  race  for 
the  championship  of  the  world  was  for  a  prize  of  £600  for 
the  first  boat,  £20  for  the  second,  and  £50  for  the  first  Nova 
Scotian  crew,  the  course  being  six  miles  in  length  Six 
crews  competed,  and  they  passed  the  winning  post  in  the 
following  order:  J.  Taylor,  B.  Bagnall,  J.  H.  Sadler,  T. 
Winship  (st.),  first ;  a  Hali&tx  crew  with  Brown  as  stroke, 
second ;  J.  Percy,  J.  Bright,  H.  Kelley,  B.  Chambers  (st.l, 
third ;  B.  Biglin,  J.  Biglin,  J.  Kaye,  jun.,  H.  Coulter  (st.), 
fourth ;  the  Barton  Hidifax  crew,  E.  Monk,  L.  Young,  E. 
Weeks,  E.  Tracey  (st.),  filth ;  and  the  Boche,  Halifax,  crew, 
sixth.  The  St.  John's  crew  were  entered,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other  best  known  to  themselves  declined  to  start. 

The  race  was  fixed  originaUy  for  the  30th,  bat  was  post- 
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poned,  in  consequence  of  the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather, 
until  the  31st,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning;  the  lake,  though 
still  being  very  rough  Euid  in  a  state  unfit  for  rowing,  it  was 
again  postponed,  but  only  for  three  hours,  viz.,  till  one 
o^lock.  At  that  time  the  water  was  rather  lumpy,  never- 
theless the  start  took  place.  Winship's  crew  had  the  best 
position,  as  they  were  on  the  inside  station,  and  next  to 
them  came  Chambers.  A  tolerably  level  start  took  place, 
and  Chambers'  crew  soon  afterwards  went  in  front,  and  held 
a  lead  of  two  lengths  of  Winship's  crew,  the  others  being 
well  up.  Once  Winship's  crew  gained  on  the  leading  foiir, 
but  the  latter  gallantly  shook  them  off,  and  when  they  had 
compassed  two  miles  were  nearly  five  lengths  ahead,  with  the 
race  apparently  in  hand.  Neanng  the  turning  buoys,  which 
seem  to  have  been  disastrous  to  the  Englishmen  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Chambers'  crew  went  a  long  way  out  of 
their  course,  and  allowed  Winship's,  Pryor's,  and  Biglin's 
crews  to  get  round  before  them.  Winship's  crew  held  the 
lead  to  the  end,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efibrts  of 
the  Pryor  crew,  won  by  a  length  and  a  half:  Chambers' 
crew,  who  tried  hard,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  make  up  for 
their  bad  steering,  being  two  lengths  behind  the  Nova 
Scotian  four.  The  distance  was  compassed  by  the  winners 
in  45min.  458ec.  An  objection  was  lodged  against  Win- 
ship's crew  on  the  ground  that  they  had  fouled  Chambers' 
four,  but  it  could  not  be  sustained. 

On  the  next  day  the  Champion  Scullers'  race  for  a  prize 
of  £100  for  the  first  man,  £20  for  the  second,  and  £4  for  the 
third  was  rowed,  and  resulted  as  follows : — J.  H.  Sadler, 
Snrbiton,  England,  first ;  G.  Brown,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
second;  H.  Kelley,  Putney,  England,  third;  E.  Bagnall, 
Onsebnm,  England,  fourth ;  H.  Coulter,  Pittsburgh,  United 
States  Champion,  fifth  ;  and  J.  Lovett,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
sixth.  The  water  was  in  a  much  better  condition  for  rowing 
than  on  the  previous  day,  the  river  being  quite  calm,  but  the 
number  of  spectators  fell  short  of  that  which  came  to 
witness  the  lour-oored  race.  Sadler  and  Coulter  were  the 
favourites,  and  were  backed  as  the  representatives  of  England 
and  America.  Coulter  and  Lovett  were  the  first  oil,  and 
the  former,  scullin^away  with  great  rapidity,  was  a  length 
ahead  in  fifty  yardali^ut  this  advantage  he  was  not  able  long 
to  maintain,  as  he  was  shortly  afterwards  passed  by  Sadler, 
Bagnall,  Kelley,  and  Brown,  who  sculled  almost  level  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  excitement  among  the  spectators 
being  very  great.  When  they  had  rowed  a  mile,  Bagnall 
had  taken  first  place,  and  was  half  a  length  in  advance  of 
the  Surbiton  sculler,  who  was  ncft  clear  of  ]fcelley  and  Brown. 
Shortly  after  this,  Sadler  spurted,  and  after  some  trouble 
succeeded  not  only  in  drawing  level  with  Bagnall,  but  also 
in  passing  him,  and  when  two  miles  had  been  covered, 
crossed  over  and  took  the  Ousebum  sculler's  water,  the 
latter  appearing  soon  afterwards  to  have  had  enough,  as  he 
was  passed  by  both  Kelley  and  Brown,  the  Halifax  sculler 
ultimately  drawing  up  to  and  leading  the  ex-champion.  In 
this  order  the  race  ended,  Sadler  winning  by  a  length  and  a 
half.  Brown  being  two  lengths  ahead  of  Keuey,  and  Bagnall 
fourth.  An  objection  was  made  to  Sadler  for  giving  Brown 
his  wash,  and  though  a  long  time  was  spent  by  the  umpires 
in  considering  the  matter,  the  protest  was  withdrawn  at 
their  instigation. 

On  Monday,  11th  September,  Saratoga  regatta  was  held, ' 
having  been  postponed  from  the  previous  Saturday,  because 
of  the  roughness  of  the  weather.  The  great  race  was  for 
four  oars,  the  first  boat  to  receive  £400,  the  second  £250, 
and  the  third  £150,  the  course  being  two  miles  out  and 
home,  four  in  all.  Six  crews  competed,  and  finished  in  the 
following  order : — Ellis  Ward,  Gilbert  Ward,  Joshua  Ward, 
Henry  Ward  (st.)  first;  J.  Percy,  J.  Bright,  H.  Kelley,  R. 
Chambers  (st.)  second ;  J.  Taylor,  B.  Bagnall,  J.  H.  Sadler, 
T.  Winship  (st.) — and  B.  Bighn,  J.  Biglin,  J.  Kaye,  jun.,  H. 
Coulter  (st.),  who  rowed  a  dead  heat,  third ;  W.  Burger,  H. 
Wooden,  C.  Burger,  W.  Stevens  (st.)  fifth ;  and  C.  Mine- 
hart,  N.  Denmarsh,  F.  Nunn,  W.  Scharf  (st.)  last.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  the  performances 
of  the  different  .ZGnerican  crews  before  they  rowed  on  this 


occasion.  The  Ward  Brothers  held  for  some  years  the  posi- 
tion of  champion  four-oared  crew  in  America ;  but  though 
they  beat  the  St.  John's  men  at  Springfield  in  1867,  they  were 
next  year  defeated  by  the  Paris  crew ;  their  ages  are  re- 
spectively 44,  33,  28,  and  24,  and  they  have  not  of  late  taken 
much  part  in  the  aquatic  contests  in  the  United  States. 
Previous  to  the  race  thev  went  into  training  at  Saratoga 
and  came  to  the  post  in  first-rate  condition ;  they  rowed  in 
the  four-oared  boat  called  the  Dunston-on-Tyne,  in  which 
Benforth's  four  rowed  at  Lachine  last  year,  and  re-named 
her  for  the  nonce  the  Dick  Bisdon.  The  doings  of  Cham- 
bers' and  Winship's  crew  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  above 
remarks,  and  need  no  further  comment.  The  Biglia  crow, 
which  bad  previously  rowed  at  Halifax,  was  composed  of  the 
two  brothers  Biglin — who  were  members  of  a  celebrated 
four-oared  crew  which  had  many  triumphs  on  the  Charles 
and  on  the  Harlem  rivers  some  years  since,  and  were  the 
champion  crew  of  that  period — Coulter,  now  the   cham- 

fion  sculler  of  America,  and  Kaye,  a  young  oarsman  of 
'ittsburg.  They  rowed  in  a  boat  built  by  Elliott  of  Green- 
point.  Th^  Poughkeepsie  or  Duchess  County  four,  with 
Stevens  as  stroke,  were  some  years  since  renowned  for  many 
victories  in  the  States.  The  Pittsburg  crew  was  manned 
by  members  of  the  McKee  Barge  Club  of  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  have  taken  various  prizes  in  races  adjacent  to 
the  "  Newcastle  "  of  America ;  they  rowed  in  a  paper  boat, 
built  by  Waters  and  Co.,  of  TVoy.     • 

Monday,  the  11th  September,  was  a  beantifol,  briffht,  and 
calm  morning,  with  a  bright  sun,  which  lighted  up  the  most 
favourite  of  American  watering-places,  rendering  the  coup 
d^ceil  impressive  beyond  description. 

Saratoga  Lake  is  about  nine  miles  long  and  somewhat 
more  than  three  miles  in  width,  so  that  it  presents  a  splendid 
course  for  a  regatta  so  long  as  its  surface  is  not  ruffled  by 
the  winds  which  sweep  down  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 
On  the  top  of  the  western  bank,  which  rises  abruptly  firom 
the  water,  thousands  of  people  were  collected,  and  the 
heights  were  crowded  with  a  number  of  carriages  whose 
occupants  were  eagerly  waiting  to  catch  a  view  of  the  race. 
Shortly  before  ten  o'clock  the  rival  crews  embarked  and 
took  up  their  position  at  the  starting  place.  Betting  was 
evens  on  Winship',  3  to  1  t^ipunst  Ward's,  Biglin's,  and 
Chambers's  crews.  A  stragghng  start,  in  which  Chambeis' 
crew  were  last  off,  was  followed  by  Biglin's  crew  going  to 
the  fore  closely  followed  by  Winship's,  who  were  a  trifle  in 
advance  of  the  Wards,  after  whom  came  Chambers  and  the 
other  two.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  start  Biglin's 
crew  was  still  in  front  a  length  ahead  of  Winship's  four, 
close  behind  whom  came  the  Wards  and  Chambers  and  his 
mates.  A  splendid  race  ensued  to  the  stake  boats  (two 
miles),  round  which  the  Wards  passed  first,  with  Chambers' 
crew  in  close  attendance,  Winship's  and  the  Biglin  crews 
having  made  mistakes  which  lost  them  first  and  second 
places  respectively.  At  two  miles  and  a  half,  that  is  to  say 
when  thev  had  comp>assed  half  a  mile  of  the  homeward 
journey,  the  Wards  held  a  lead  of  two  lengths  from  Cham- 
bers' crew,  close  behind  whom  came  Winship  and  the 
Biglin  crew  in  the  order  stated.  Shortly  after  this  a  fool 
took  place  between  the  two  last-named  crews,  but  it  is 
doubtnil  if  it  had  any  influence  on  the  result  of  the 
race.  Nearing  the  winning  post  Chambers  spurted,  bat 
failed  to  overhaul  the  Wards,  who  won  cleverly  by  four 
lengths.  Chambers  being  a  length  in.  advance  of  the 
Winship  and  Biglin  crews,  who  were  level,  and  a  long 
way  ahead  of  the  Duchess  County  and  Pitsburgh  repre- 
sentatives. The  time  occupied  by  the  winners  was 
24min.  40sec.  A  claim  of  foul  was  made  on  behalf  of 
Winshin's  crew,  but.  it  was  not  allowed.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  four-oared  race  it  was  at  first  decided  that  the  Winship 
and  Biglin  crews  should  row  again  for  the  third  prize  in  the 
artemoon,  but  as  some  members  of  the  crews  had  to  contend 
in  the  sculling'  race  later  on  in  the  day,  the  matter  was  settled 
by  each  crew  receiving  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  third  prixe. 
l^e  scullers'  race,  for  a  prize  of £200f or  the  first  man,ana£100 
for  the  second,  was  won  by  Joseph  Sadler,  Henry  Kellqr  being 
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second,  John  Biglin  third,  Ellis  Ward  fonrth,  Bobert  Bag- 
nail  fifth,  and  John  Bright  last.  Sadler  was  the  &Tourite, 
with  a  shade  of  odds  laid  on  him,  a  long  price  being  laid 
against  the  others.  The  Snrbiton  sculler  took  the  lead  at 
starting,  kept  it  thronghoat,  and  won  by  upwards  of  six 
lengths  in  30min.  33sec.  Bright  ran  into  some  weeds  shortly 
after  starting,  and  retired  from  the  contest,  but  a  good  race 
was  kept  up  over  half  the  course  between  the  remainder  of 
the  competitors,  although  Kelley  ultimately  had  very  little 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  opponents  and  securing  second 
money.  He  passed  the  post  ten  lengths  ahead  of  BigUn, 
who  took  third  place,  havmg  rowed  down  both  Bagnall  and 
Ward. 

Longeuil  is  a  village  close  to  Montreal,  and  boasts  of 
an  important  rowing  club,  who  have  established  an  annual 
regatta,   at    which   considerable   competition    takes  place 
unongst  Canadian  oarsmen.    Following  the  example  of  the 
Saratoga  Regatta  management  the  committee  of  the  club 
did  their  best  to  promote  sport  and  attract  visitors  by 
securing  the  attendance  of  Chambers'  and  Winship's  fours 
to  compete  at  their  aquatic  tournament ;  these  two  and  the 
Barton  (Halifax)  crew  were  the  only  starters,  the  St.  John's 
crew,  who  had  undertaken  to  come,  not  having  fulfilled  their 
promise.      The  regatta  took  place  on  the  13th  September, 
and  the  coarse  was  five  miles  m  length,  two  miles  and  a  half 
out  and  home,  the  turning,  as  usual,  proving  most  disastrous 
to  the  English  oarsmen.    There  was  a  very  large.'number 
of  spectators  who  were  eager  to  see  a  display  of  English 
oarsmanship,  but  they  had  few  expectations  of  seeing  the 
triumph  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  had  finished  along 
way  in  the  rear  of  the  two  English  crews  in  the  four-oared 
race  at  Halifax.    The  Nova  Scotians,  however,  managed  to 
reach  the  winning  poet  first.  Chambers'  crew  being  second, 
and  Winship's  third.     After  the  start  the  two  Englioh 
crews  came  right  away  from  their  opponents  and  left  them 
to  all  appearance  hopelessly  in  the  rear.    A  splendid  race 
was  k6!pt  up  between  the  two  crews,  Winship's  crew  having 
a  trifling  advantage,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  mile  they 
were    half  a   length    in    front ;  but  this,    owing   to   the 
steady    rowing    of   their   opponents,    thev   could  not  in- 
crease, and  at  the  end  of  a  mile  and  a  naif  the  relative 
C'tions  of  the  two  boats  remained  the  same.    Chambers, 
ever,  called  on  his  crew  for  an  effort,  and,  though 
it  was  answered  by  one  from  Winship,  drew  level  and  shortly 
afterwards  forged  slightly  ahead.    A  magnificent  race  then 
ensued,  a  spurt  in  one  boat  being  answered  by  a  spurt  in 
the  other,  and  as  each  crew  was  doing  their  utmost,  it  is 
probable  that  their  steersmen,  in  the  excitement,  were  paying 
more  attention  to  hard  rowing  than  to  good  steering,  for 
both  boats  kept  too  far  to  the  eastward,  and  went  several 
hundred  yards  out  of  their  courseas  they  neored  the  half  dis- 
tance. The  result  of  this  was  that  the  Barton  crew,  who  steered 
a  good  course  reached  the  turning  buoy  some  two  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  the  English  crews.     The  latter  after  getting 
round  went  on  in  pursuit  of  the  leaders,  and  Chambers'  crew 
grudually  lea^-ing  Winship,  rowed  with  such  determination 


that  they  overhaaled  the  Barton  crew  fast,  but  oould  not 
get  on  even  terms  with  them,  and  were  ultimately  beaten  by 
only  three  lengths,  Winship's  crew  being  ten  lengths  astern 
of  the  second  crew.  The  result  was  a  sore  disappointment 
to  the  EngUshmen,  but  was  no  doubt  as  satisfactory  to 
the  Halifax  men  as  the  event  of  the  race  on  the  Eenne- 
beccasis  river  was  to  the  St.  John's  crew.  The  scullers' 
race  resolved  itself  into  a  match  between  Henry  Kelley  and 
Bobert  Bagnall,  and  the  former  beat  the  latter  by  three 
lengths. 

Another  regatta  was  held  on  September  the  20th,  Quebec 
being  the  scene  of  the  contests,  and  here,  as  at  Halifax, 
Saratoga,  and  LongeuU,  there  was  a  four-oared  and  a 
sculling  race.  The  events  were  to  have  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion  some  days  earlier,  but  were  postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  bad  weather.  Both  Chambers'  and  Winship's 
crew  were  present,  but  the  latter  suddenly  determined  to 
leave  for  England  by  the  steamer  which  was  on  the  point 
of  sailing.  For  this  they  have  been  roundly  abused  by  some 
of  the  local  prints,  and  the  committee  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
publish  a  circular  setting  out  in  detail  the  whole  of  the  corre- 
spondence, and  stigmatising  the  conduct  of  Winship's  crew  as 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  St.  John's  crew.  This  certainly 
seems  rather  hard  upon  Winship  and  his  companions,  as  they 
competed  at  several  regattas,  not  always  with  success,  and  u 
they  returned  home  because  they  were  sick  of  turning  races 
and  their  concomitant  evils,  we  think  there  are  few  this  side 
of  the  water  but  will  find  some  excuse  for  what  the  Quebec 
committee  call  their  "  breach  ofpromise,"  in  not  rowing  as 
they  had  origin^ly  intended.  The  f  our-6ared  prize  was,  in 
consequence  of  Winship's  crew  not  competing^  cut  down  by 
the  committee  to  half  its  value,  and  five  crews  came  to  the 
post.  The  race  was  won  by  nearly  half  a  mile  by  Chambers' 
tour,  who  beat  four  crews  composed  of  local  oarsmen.  The 
scullers'  race  was,  in  consequence  of  no  American  or  Cana- 
dian entries,  confined  to  three  of  the  members  of  Chamber^ 
crew — Kelley,  Chambers,  and  Percy,  who  gratified  the  spec- 
tators by  rowing  a  close  race  to  the  winning  post,  where 
Kelley  won  by  two  lengths.  Chambers  being  more  than  half 
a  dozen  lengtns  in  front  of  Percy. 

Thus  ended  the  last  regatta  in  America  and  Canada  in 
which  our  English  oarsmen  took  part,  and  though  they  won 
several  prizes  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  whole  series  of 
matches  have  resulted  most  unsatisfactorily.  Renforth's 
death  was  an  accident,  but  the  remainder  of  the  mishaps 
might  have  been  prevented,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  m 
fhture  the  representatives  of  the  mother  country  will  refrain 
from  taking  port  in  turning  races,  which  are  bad  enough  on 
rivers  of  moderate  dimensions,  but  which  when  rowed  on 
sheets  of  water  several  miles  in  width,  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  mere  farces.  Since  their  return  to  this  country. 
Chambers'  and  Winship's  crews  have  signed  articles  to  row 
a  match  for  £200  aside,  from  the  IVne  High  Level  Bridge 
to  Lemington  Point,  on  the  22nd  of  November.  Both  crews 
are  going  to  row  without  coxswains,  and  as  each  crew  is 
fond  of  its'ohonoe,  a  good  straggle  may  be  anticipated. 
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THE  FIELD  QUAETBELT 


TURF. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

The  dropped  thread  of  my  story  was  on  the  lawn  at  Good- 
wood, where  we  baaked  in  the  yellow  snnshine  while 
Mortemer  and  Favonius  were  being  beaten  by  Shannon, 
and  lookers-on  were  puzzled  to  make  out  what  bo  astonish- 
ing a  result  meant.  I  wrote  in  the  last  number  of  The  Field 
QuABTBELT  Rkvikw  that  it  was  inexplicable  how  a  daughter  of 
the  non-staying  Lambton  should  carry  oflf  the  Goodwood 
Cup  firom  a  Derby  winner  and  "  the  best  horse  in  England," 
— and  it  was  inexpUcable  then, — ^but  we  should  not  be  too 
hasty  in  tnrf  judgments,  and  subsequent  events  have  shown 
ua  that  the  running  was  pretty  tme,  and  that  the  non- 
staying  Lambton  did  not  transmit  his  defect  to  one  of  his 
descendants  at  least.  It  shows  how  little  we  really 
know  about  breeding  and  its  laws  and  rules,  and  what  a 
lottery  a  good  deal  of  it  is.  But,  however,  I  must  not 
speculate  on  breeding,  but  take  up  that  same  dropped  thread 
Ispeak  of  and  jump  from  Goodwood  to  Knavesnure. 

And  if  Sussex  has  a  fortnight,  Yorkshire  has  one  too, 
quite  as,  if  not  more,  enjoyable.  From  the  dusty  King's- 
road  at  Brighton  to  the  yellow  sands  of  Saltbum  or  Redcar, 
where  we  find  Stockton  "feaces  within  easy  grasp,  and,  after 
spending  a  we6k  there,  proceed  on  to  old  Ebor,  m  which  we 
are  always  sure  of  comfortable  lodgings  and  that  good 
entertainment  for  man  and  horse  for  which  the  breed  shire 
has  always  been  famous, — all  this  is  very  good.  Then  York 
done  with,  Scarborough  invites  us,  and,  though  the  racing 
there  is  nothing  very  wonderful,— who  wants  racing  at  that 
(so-called)  Queen  of  Watering- Places  P  (by  the  way,  how 
many  "Queens"  are  there  among  our  spas  and  bathmg 

E laces  P), — ^there  is  outdoor  recreation  of  another  kinC 
ut  with  which  this  article  has  nothing  to  do.  However, 
the  Yorkshire  fortnight  is  quite  as  good  as  the  Sussex 
one,  in  the  matter  of  sport  perhaps  better,  for,  after  all,  at 
Goodwood  it  is  only  the  Stakes  and  the  Cups  that  attract. 
This  year  we  all  went  to  York,  hoping  to  discover  something 
about  the  Leger  which,  with  its  knocked-out  favourites, 
was  here  just  then  causing  much  uneasiness  to  the  friends 
of  the  said  favourites.  King  of  the  Forest,  Albert  Victor, 
and  that  Bavenshoe  which  was  to  upset,  according  to  some, 
all  public  form,  were  all  three  in  a  most  unsatisftictory 
condition,  and,  though  the  end  was  not  yet,  it  was  soon,  as 
far  08  the  King  was  concerned,  to  come.  We  all  talked  of 
the  Leger  at  Ascot  as  being  a  match  between  King  of  the 
Forest  and  Hannah ;  but  at  York  the  Northerners  declared 
it  was  a  match  between  Bothwell  and  the  Baron's  mare,  and 
moreover,  that  the  former  would  win — as  audacious  an 
assertion  as  ever  I  remember  even  racing  men,  who  are 
good  at  audacity,  to  have  made.  The  sport  on  the  first 
day  was  not  mudi,  though  Mr.  Merry  did  manage  to  win 
two  races,  despite  his  stable  being  in  rather  bM  odour; 
but  on  the  second  it  imraoved,  and,  though  the  scratching 
of  Musket  for  the  Great  Ebor  the  evening  previous,  coupled 
with  a  statement  from  a  vet.  that  the  horse  had  a  filled 
leg,  struck  dismay  to  many,  there  was  much  sympathy 
expressed  for  Mr.  Payne — who  had  begun  the  day  badly  by 
having  his  note  case  stolen  out  of  his  room  at  his  hotel, 
and  finished  it  with  the  breakdown  of  his  horse,  not  to 
mention  the  little  fact  of  Oro  bolting  out  of  the  course 
in  the  Chesterfield  Handicap  when  ho  was  at  9  to  4. 
Musket's  disappearance  left  the  race  apparently  to  The 


Dwarf  or  Agi]ity,  but  BtHl  the  fielders  fielded  strongly,  and 
the  "  sharps  "  were  evidently  on  Not  Out,  though  the  general 
public  did  not  award  him  their  countenance.    Just  before  the 
race,  indeed,  Agility  lost  her  place  in  the  market,  and  Not  Oat 
was  for  a  short  time  favourite,  until  he,  in  his  turn,  gave  way 
to  The  Dwarf,  about  whom  his  party  were  particnWly  fond. 
Lady  of  Lyons,  who  had  been  much  fancied  for  this  race 
by  people  likely  to  "  know  something,"  went  very  badly  in 
the  market,  though  her  trainer  said  he  only  feared  Agility, 
and  the  Agility  people  said  they  only  feared  Lady  of  Lyons, 
which  the  latter,  as  the   sequel    showed,  need  not  have 
done.    Not  Out  won  with  about  a  stone  in  hand,  end  Agility, 
Lady  of  Lyons,  The  Dwarf,  Triton,  and  everything  that  ran 
in  feet,  might  as  well  have  been  in  the  stable.    There  was 
a  race,  too,  that  day  in  which  Cremome  only  just  managed 
to  get  home  by  a  short  head  before  Indian  Princess,  and  the 
people  who  had  laid  100  to  30  on  him  for  this  race,  as  well 
as  his  Derby  backers,  must  have  felt  very  unoomfortnhle. 
Of  course  this  was  not  his  true  running ;  but  the  fact  no 
doubt  was,  that,  with  such  a  lot  of  wowc  as  Cremome  had 
been  doing  all  the  summer,  he  had  been  indulged,  and  was 
not  up  to  the  mark  when  he  ran  now  in  the  Biennial.    It 
seems  hard  to  conceive  why;  with  a  severe  race  in  Cremome, 
and  when  he  only  just  succeeded  in  scrambling  home,  Mr 
Savile  should  have  palled  him  out  later  in  the  day  to  ran 
again  against  Onslow,  a  two-year-old  who  had  beaten  Bethnal 
Green  at  Goodwood,  and  won  every  race  he  had  started  for. 
One  would  have  thought  that  his  narrow  squeak  with  such 
a  mare  as  Indian  Princess  would  have  kept  him  firom  tempt- 
ing  fortune    again — but   he    did;    and,    though    Onslow 
appeared  beaten  at  the  distance,  he  came  again  in  answer  to 
French's  resolute  call,  and  actually  wore  Cremorne  down, 
winning  an  exciting  race  by  half  a  length.    It  was  a  great 
pity  that  Mr  Savile  ran  him.    To  see  an  nndeniably  good 
norse  beaten  is  always  disagreeable ;  and  though  Cremome 
might  not  be,  and  most  probably  was  not,  quite  fit,  there 
was  the  chance  of  two  such  races  as  he  ran  on  this  occnaion 
doing  him  irreparable  injury.     "  Bun  your  horse    hile  he  is 
well     is,  we  are  aware,  an  old  racing  axiom  that  may  be 
stretched  a  little  too  fkr.    There  is  a  saying  about  killing  a 
goose  that  lays  a  golden  egg  equally  to  the  purpose. 

If  the  Great  Yorkshire  did  not  show  us  a  Leger  winner, 
it  at  least  gave  us  a  surprise.  It  has  done  that  before,  it  is 
true,  but  there  has  been  hardly  so  great  a  one  as  this  year, 
when  Rose  of  Athol  and  Eingwood  came  away  from  the  dis- 
tance, and  Lprd  Aylesford's  previous  moderate  performer  beat 
the  hope  of  Tupgill.  To  he  sure  on  one  occasion  she  beat 
Mr  Feeder,  bnt  then  Mr  Feeder  was  suspected  of  running 
rogue  on  that  occasion ;  and  her  other  performances,  when 
she  has  been  backed  were  of  a  very  mediocre  character.  The 
field  was  certainly  not  a  brilliant  one  this  year,  despite  the 
presence  of  a  would-be  Leger  favourite,  who  had  been 
written  up  as  a  g^em  of  the  first  water,  and  to  whom,  with 
Bothwell — so  said  many  talented  and  eminent  writers- 
would  be  left  the  issue  of  the  great  race.  But  Bavenshoe 
was  beaten  by  Field  Marshal ;  and  how  Tom  Jennings  could 
have  imagined  that  he  had  a  chance  of  the  Leger  with  such 
a  brute  it  was  difficult  to  conceive.  The  Great  Yorkshire 
certainly  did  one  piece  of  service — if  it  did  not  give  us  a  very 
brilliant  winner,  it  exposed  the  hollow  pretensions  of  ira- 
posters,  and  that  is  always  desirable.  Some  people  thought 
that  Bingwood  ought    to   have   won,  and  that    Johnnie 
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Osborne  came  too  late  on  him,  and  gnbseqnent  running 
woald  seem  to  confirm  this ;  but  perhaps  the  mare  was  the 
best  on  the  day.  The  Cap  which  AKility,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  ought  to  have  carried  off  last  year  saw  her 
second  for  the*  prize  this.  Not  such  a  second  as  then, 
though,  for  Shannon  made  easy  work  of  her ;  and  why  the 
winner  was  not  the  first  favourite,  we  can't  make  out.  How- 
ever, they  took  2  to  1  about  Dutch  Skater,  who  was  never 
in  it,  properly  speaking,  though  he  did  make  most  of  the 
nmning,  and  Shannon  won  as  she  hked  &om  Mr  Lannde's 
mare.  The  sport  at  York  was  not,  we  must  say,  quite  npto 
that  high  mark  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  The 
two  principal  events  were  won  by  indifferent  horses,  and  the 
sensation  of  the  meetiw — the  defeat  of  Cremome — might 
have  been  spared  us.  'o>  pee  a  good  horse  beaten  is  always 
an  unpleasant  event ;  and,  though  it  may  sound  a  rather  old 
fashioned  confession  of  racing  faith  saying  this,  it  is  ours. 

The  Town  Moor  was  lacking,  men  said,  in  interest  this 
year,  and  no  one  cared  about  the  Leger.    It  is  a  parrot  cry 
that  is  often  raised,  and  without  reason.    Perhaps  the  race, 
from  the  breakdown  of  Eong  of  the  Forest,  did  want  a  little 
of  the  fire  and  excitement  of  former  years,  but  we  generally 
warm  up  to  otir  work  as  the  day  draws  on,  and  find  ourselves 
as  hot  about  the  result,  and  each  with  a  fancy,  as  we  have 
done  for  years  past.    The  race  was  to  lie  between  Hannah 
and  Albert  Victor  everybody  said,  but  a  third  horse  managed 
to  intrude  himself  at  the  finish — one  who  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  had  been  declared  by  many  people  to  be  better  tnan 
Botnwell,  and  who  now  was  to  prove  the  truth  of  their 
words.    Bingwood,  after  some  demonstration  with  the  Two 
Thousand  winner  (what  a  wonderful  fluke,  by  the  way,  that 
race  must  have  been),  it  was  manifest  was  the  horse  of  the 
Tnpgill  stable,  though  with  a  curious  admission  of  weakness, 
they  started  four — a  pretty  good  allowance  out  of  ten  runners. 
What  talk  there  was  about  O^n^ral,  I  need  scarcely  say — 
how  everybody  fancied  him  and  how  everybody  seemed  half 
afraid  to  back  him.    The  knowing  ones  deolared  he  would 
win,  but  at  the  same  time  blew  his  and  their  trumpet  with, 
I  thought,  "  an  uncertain  sound."    All  this  made  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  horse  a  semi-mystery,  and  helped  to  stir  up 
an  excitement  at  the  eleventh  hour,  which  but  for  him  might 
have  been  wanting.  The  Duke,  who  had  come  from  the  Conti- 
nent specially  to  see  him  win,  had  pluckily  taken  40002.  to 
lOOOl.  on  the  Monday  night  at  the  Doncaster  Eiooms — and  a 
very  pretty  price  for  an  owner  to  take.     The  horse,  all  the 
people  who  had  seen  him  declared,  was  looking  splendid,  and 
m  tne,  alas  !  last  conversation  I  had  with  dear  old  John  Scott, 
standing  by  his  brougham  door  on  Knavesmire,  I  thought 
he  was  jusi  a  little  fond.    But  horses  who  run  for  Derby  or 
Leger  untried,  what  can  you  say  or  do  about  them  P    We  all 
knew  what  the.G^n^ral  Imd  done  in  the  Criterion  last  year 
(a  great  performance  it  seemed  then,  before  Bothwell  had 
tamed  out  such  a  failure)  but  we  also  knew  that  he  had 
been  all  to  pieces  since  that,  and  though  the  Yorkshire  air  and 
Whitewall  treatment  had  done  wonders — it  was  too  much 
to  expect  that  they  had  imftarted  a  new  constitution  to  a 
delicate  horse  such  as  G^ndral  undoubtedly  was.    So  while 
we  all  said — at  least  most  of  us  said — that  we  hoped  he  would 
win,  and  the  hope  was  strong  in  us  for  reasons  above 
"  the  money,"  yet  few  ventured  to  Imck  that  hope.    The 
bookmakers,  however,  were  rather  alarmed  about  him,  and 
the  boldest  of  them  never  ventured  to  take  a  liberty.    After 
the  Duke  had  backed  him  he  went  back  a  little  in  the 
market,  but  6  to  1  was  the  highest  price  at  the  start, 
and  when   seen  in  the  spacious  new  paddock  which  the 
corporation  have  at  last  given  us  at  Doncaster,  he  looked 
so  well  that  it  really  seemed  as  if  John  Scott  was  yet 
to  take  another  Leger   to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  old 
man,  before  he  went  his  way.     Hannah,  though  in  wonderful 
trim,  had  a  rather  light  look,  as  if  she  had  been  having  an 
immense  amount  of  work ;  and  Albert  Victor  looked  as  if  he 
had  not  done  half  enough,  while  of  the  others,  perhaps  Rose 
of  Athol  was  the  best  trained,  and  her  stable  were  rather 
partial  to  her  chance,  a  place  investment  on  her  being  con- 
sidered specially  good.    Of  course  Digby  6i-and  was  there. 


as  peacooky  as  usual,  with  Fordham  on  him,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  one  flung  away  a  fiver  on  the  brute.  Orator 
made  play  for  his  lot ;  and  when  he  was  done  with,  approaching 
the  Bed  House,  Hannah,  who  had  been  treading  their  heels 
o£f  all  the  way,  went  to  the  front,  assumed  the  command  on 
coming  into  the  straight,  and,  though  pursued  by  Albert 
Victor,  Biugwood,  and  Q6a6ra,\,  she  shook  them  off,  and 
went  in  a  very  clever  winner  by  a  length.  Grdndral,  who  was 
thought  to  be  such  a  fast  horse,  was  one  of  the  first  beaten 
for  speed,  but  stayed  much  better,  and  got  fourth,  with  Bose 
of  Athol  next  to  him.  There  were  no  incidents  in  the  race, 
unless  the  bad  figure  cut  by  Bothwell  can  be  called  one,  and 
for  that  most  of  us  were  prepared.  Bingwood  got  his  place 
only  a  neck  behind  Albert  Victor,  and  the  rubbish  was  scat- 
tered. Cremome  wiped  out  his  York  defeat  by  Onslow, 
but  still  he  did  not  to  me  win  his  two  races  quite  as  a  Derby 
favourite  should.  The  Cup  was  carried  off  by  Shannon, 
nearly  as  easily  as  she  did  the  York  one,  and  if  there  are 
any  more  trophies  of  this  nature  to  be  picked  up  before  the 
season  is  over,  she  will  probably  win  them  also. 

And  now  we  turn  to  Newmarket  once  more,  and  in  the 
glorious  weather  of  the  First  October  commence  that  three 
weeks  of  good  racing  with  which  Newmarket  winds  up  the 
racing   year.     The  weather  really  was  something  worth 
talking  about,  and  brought "  the  oldest  inhabitant"  from 
an  extreme  outside  price  to  6  to  4  taken  freely.    He  could 
prattle  about  past  "  back  ends,"  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  speak 
of  the  fogs,  tempests,  and  hailstorms  of  that  halcyon  time. 
My   only  personal  recollections  are   of   generally  getting 
wet  through   about  the   Houghton,    but    anythmg    more 
enjoyable  than  the  Heath  was  during  the  three  weeks  I . 
passed  there  this  year  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.    The  Warren 
HUl  on  a  breezy  morning  before  breakfast,  without  a  cloud  in 
the  sky — the  larks  carolling  overhead,  and  "  strings"  of  the 
Baron  s,  Joseph  and  Matthew  Dawson's,  Mr.  Savile's,  the 
Bloss's,  &c.,  winding  round  the  ascent,  individual  members 
doing  "a  rattler"  on  tne  tan — was  worth — or  at  all  events  was 
quite  equal  to — all  the  sea  air  from  Flamborough  Head  to  Tin- 
tagel.    I  must  not,  however,  get  enthusiastic  on  Newmarket 
air,  but  tell  you  of  the  racing.    Well,  the  First  October  never 
boasts  very  much  fint-class  racing,  but  is  a  sort  of  lever  de 
rideau  to  the  more  important  drama  to  follow,  yet  still 
some  of  the  races  exercised  an  influence  on  the  future.    'The 
Great  Eastern  Handicap  on  the  opening  day — always  a 
good  betting  race,  though  so  dangerous  a  one  for  backers  to 
meddle  with — brought  out  its  usual  large  field,  the  money 
being  put  dowiton  AUbrook  by  the  good  judges  behind  him  as 
if  it  was  over.    Of  course  when  that  very  clever  "  long  firm  " 
of  Day,  Goater,  Johnstone,  Sturt,  Hughes,  and  Co.  fancy,  a 
thing,  we  are  bound  to  follow  it,  for  if  it  does  not  come  off  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  thereabouts ;  and  though  AUbrook  did  not 
perform  on  this  occasion  in  a  way  to  satisfy  his  friends,  yet 
we  can't  always  command  success  in  racing,  and  the  coup 
this  time  was  only,  so  the  stable  thought,  a  deferred  one. 
Sterling,  with  all  his  weight,  three-years,  9st.  61b.,  was  heavily 
backed,  the  public  as  usual,  knowing  him  to  be  a  right 
good  horse,  putting  their  investments  on  him.    There  was 
ouite  A  furore  at  the  last  to  get  on  him  when  it  was  known 
tnat  the  Leila  colt  in  the  same  stable,  who  had  been  spotted 
as  likely  to  win,  would  not  start,  and  that  Chaloner  would 
ride   Sterling.     It  was    asking  him  to  do  an  immense 
thing  to  carry  this  weight  and  give  such  a  quantity  to 
everything  in  the  race;  but  there  is  no  knowing   what 
really  good  horses  can  do  over  short  courses,  and  we  have 
known  so  many  instances  of  their  being  indifferent  to  what 
they  carry,  that  we  were  all  warranted  m  backing  Sterling. 
However,  he  got  the  worst  of  the  start,  Allbrook  also  getting 
badly  off  it  was  said ;  and  old  Perfume — when  in  form  one 
of  the  speediest  five  or  six  furlongs  horses  in  training — 
made  the  most  of  the  running,  and  looked  so  well  on  enter- 
ing the  rails  that  I  thought  she  would  land,  especially  as 
AUbrook  was  then  in  dimcultieB ;  but  little  Macksey,  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  our  new  light  weights,  brought  up 
Philomela  with  a  judiciously  timed  rush,  and  won  in  the  last 
stride  or  two  by  a  head.    Sterling,  notwithstanding  his 
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haying  had  snch  a  bad  start,  was  in  the  first  six  at  the 
finish,  going  strong  and  well — a  very  good  performance; 
and,  to  account  for  the  bad  figure  cut  by  Allbrook,  it  was 
stated  that,  in  addition  to  his  getting  badly  off,  he  crossed 
his  legs  in  running,  and  was  all  abroad  when  Jarvis  called 
upon  him,  and  he  could  only  get  fifth.  We  had  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fine  race  at  the  top  of  the  town  to  finish  up  the 
day  with,  in  the  Twenty-second  Trienn^  Produce  (Ditch  in), 
between  Nobleman  and  King  Cole,  who  with  Fragrance  and 
Kingcraft  formed  the  field.  Kingcraft  looked  all  over  a 
winner  at  the  top  of  the  hill;  but  halfway  in  the  rails  the 
white  feather  showed  itself,  and  he  compounded,  leaving  the 
finish  to  Nobleman  and  King  Cole;  and  a  splendid  finish  it 
was.  Nobleman,  with  just  a  shade  the  best  of  it,  winning  by 
a  head.  On  Wednesday  there  was  a  thunder  storm,  just  to 
give  a  zest  to  the  fine  weather ;  but  there  was  no  zest  about 
anything  else,  for  the  sport  was  bad,  and  except  for  some  bet- 
ting on  the  Cesarewitch  there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
occupy  one.  Thursday  was  ditto  to  Wednesday,  and  out  of 
the  800  horses,  more  or  less,  in  training  at  Newmarket,  only 
two — and  these  from  the  same  stable,  Tom  Jenning's — 
entered  for  the  Queen's  Plate,  a  fact  I  think  discreditable  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  Turf.  The  last  day  turned  out  the  best 
— better  fields  and  better  sport,  a  Maiden  Plate  for  two-year- 
olds,  with  nineteen  runners,  and  the  October  Handicap  with 
fifteen,  not  to  mention  other  things.  Marmora  was  the 
favourite  in  the  latter  event,  but  she  ran  very  badly  indeed, 
and  either  will  not  try  or  she  wants  a  roan  on  her  back ; 
and  her  being  beaten  was  a  great  blow  to  her  backers,  for 
Matthew  Dawson  had  tried  her  so  that  he  thought  she  could 
not  lose.  The  race  was  won  in  a  canter  by  White  Rose, 
whom  the  Danebury  people  were  fond  of  for  the  Goodwood 
Stakes,  but  whom  they  did  not  back  for  much  now.  Such 
is  the  fortune  of  the  Turf. 

The  Second  October  dawned  even  more  auspiciously  than 

the  First,  and,  after  a  week's  plating  somewhere  or  another 

for  those  who  cared  for  it,  I  returned  to  head-qnarters  with 

the  firm  intention  of  backing  the  winner  of  the  Cesarowitch, 

but    certainly    not    Noyre    Tauren,    notwithstanding    the 

rumours  about  the  high  trials,  and  the  assurances  I  received 

on  all  sides  that  the  horse  could  not  lose.     Alas  !  how  often 

has  that  familiar  phrase  been  heard,  and  how  often  I  wonder 

shall  we  hear  it  again.    All  great  races,  though  there  is  a 

sameness  about  the  preparatory  transactions  thereon,  have 

some  little  marked  peculiarity  of  their  own,  and  certainly 

the  Cesarewitch  of  this  year  was  not  without  one.     The 

extraordinary  favouritism  of  Noyre  Tauren,  a  horse  who 

had  done  nothing  or  something  worse  thaW  nothing — who 

had  been  turned  out  of  training — "  added  to  the  list,"  turned 

into  a  covert  hack  for  about  two  years,  and  then  because, 

when  he  ran  away — which  the  brute  seemed  to  have  a 

knack  of  doing — he  went  a  good  pace,  that  therefore  his 

owner  should  think  he  had  ^t  something  wonderful  in  him, 

and  on  the  faith  of  some  trial,  but  what  no  one  pretended 

quite  to  know,  imagine  he  had  a  Cesarewitch  winner  in  him, 

is  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful  stories  that  credulous 

turfites  ever  swallowed,  and  they  swallow  a  good  deal  too. 

Still  there  was  Noyre  Tauren,  on  the  strength  of  his  trial, 

whatever  it  was,  about  the  hottest  favourite  ever  known  for 

a  Cesarewitch.    The  public,  I  am  glad  to  say,  were  not  so 

infatuated  as  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  "clever"  people. 

The  former,  after  their  wont,  went  for  public  form,  and 

selected  as  their  favourites,  Anton,  King  Cole,  Cardinal 

York,  and  Corisande,  horses  they  knew  something  about, 

and  who  had  run  trials  in  public  better  than  all  the  wonders 

we  hear  are  done  in  private.    All  goodjudges  who  had  seen 

Noyre  Tauren  did  not  Uke  him ;  the  Press,  though  he  was 

a  favourite,  did  not  go  for  him,  and  all  Newmarket  pinned 

their  faith  (though,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  was  not  saying 

much  in  their  favour)  on  Cardinal  York  and  Corisande,  and 

for  once  in  a  way  Newmarket  was  right.    The  account  of 

the  race  here  is  a  thrice  told  tale,  and  it.  will  be  sufiicient 

here  to  say  that  Noyre  Tauren  was  never  in  it ;  and  that  the 

second  favourite,  Cedrio  the  Saxon,  turned  out  as  great  an 

impostor  as  the  "  Black  Bull ;  "  that  Anton  disappointed      I 


his  backers  by  being  early  beaten;  that  King  Cole  was 
in  difiSculties  at  the  Bushes ;  and  that  the  two  blue  jackets  of 
Baron  Rothschild  and  Mr  Pryor  were  in  the  van  nearly  all 
the  way ;  and  that  on  the  Abingdon  Mile  Bottom  the  race 
was  reduced  to  a  match  between  the  two..  It  was  an  ex- 
citing struggle,  but  as  they  commenced  the  ascent  to  the 
chair  the  weight  told  on  the  Cardinal,  and  Corisande  went 
in  a  gallant  winner  by  half  a  length.  A  great  performance, 
beating  that  of  Julius  four  years  ago,  for  then  the  field  was 
but  a  moderate  one;  but  there  were  good  horses  behind 
Corisande  and  the  Cardinal. 

The  Middle  Park,  from  the  absence  of  Cremome  and 
Chopette,  promised  to  be  lacking  in  interest,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  race  it  was  whispered  that  there  was  a  dark 
one  or  two  who  might  render  an  account  of  themselves,  and 
alter  the  Derby  betting.     Prince  Charlie,  a  splendid-looking 
son  of  Blair  Athol  and  Eastern  Princess,  was  the  one  to 
whom  rumours  chiefly  pointed;  and  there  was  one  great 
and  encouraging  circumstance  to  his  intending  backers, 
namely,  that  the  touts  declared  he  was  a  roarer,  and  were 
against  him  to  a  man.     I  immediately  determined  to  have 
my  small  investment  on  him,  and  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
him  in  fi-ont  from  the  commencement,  Helmet-^who  turned 
out  the  rankest  of  imposters — soon  being  done  with :  and 
as  they  came  down  the  hill  into  the  dip  there  were  only 
two  in  it.  Prince  Charlie  and  Laburnum.    Here  Prince 
Charlie  appeared  to  be  going  to  walk  in ;  Maidment,  how- 
ever, brought  up  the  Baron's  colt  and  challenged  vigorously, 
but  Prince  Charlie,  running  very  gamely,  won  by  a  head. 
So  impressed  were  the  bookmakers  by  the  accoants  of  his 
roaring  propensities  that  they  actually  offered  40  to  1  about 
him  for  the  Derby  immediately  after  the  race — a  pretty 
price  for  a  Middle  Park  winner.     I  may  a«  well  say  here 
that  though  Prince  Charlie  may  make  a  slight  noise  (perhaps 
is  a  "  whistler,"  as  the  term  goes — though  that  1  cannot  aver 
from  anything  I  myself  have  heard),  yet  those  best  qualified 
to  give  an   opinion  about  him — his  own  stable — deny  in 
the  strongest  terms  that  he  is  a  roarer.    Indeed,  slightly  U> 
anticipate,  the  way  he  won  the  Criterion  subsequently  in  the 
Hougliton  week  up  that  same  hUl,  and  the  price  he  at  once 
came  to  for  the  Derby,  would  se6m  to  settle  that  question. 
Cremome  could  not  or  would  not  struggle  when  the  pioch 
came,  and  he  was  collared  by  Prince  Charlie  half  way  in  the 
distance,  and  the  latter  then  had  only  to  dispose  of  Nutieham, 
which  he  did  with  great  ease,  and  won  by  a  length.    This, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  was  not  the  performance  of  a  roarer, 
an4  I  think  we  may  safely  dismiss  that  to  the  limbo  of  lies 
that  Newmarket  touts  seem  to  have  a  special  aptitude  for 
inventing.    Whether  he  will  win  the  Derby  is  another  pair 
of  shoes,  but  Laburnum  and  he  are  now  first  and  second 
favourites  (remember  Prince  Charlie  beat  Laburnum  in  the 
Middle  Park),  and  Cremome's  pretensions  seem  disposed  of. 
I  have  before  this  intimated  my  doubts  as  to  whether  he 
was  a  game  one,  and  the  Criterion  race  has,  I  think,  decided 
the  question.    Prince  Charlie,  there  is  no  doabt,  is  one  of 
the  finest  two-year-olds  we  have  seen,  if  not  the  very  finest; 
and  though  they  do  back  Laburaum  in  preference,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  stand  the  son  of  Blair  Athol  if  all  went  well 
with  him. 

And  now  we  are  coming,  if  not  to  the  end  of  all  things, 
at  least  to  the  beginning  of  that  end  which  we  trust  to  reach 
in  the  latter  days  of  November,  when  platers  cease  from 
struggling,  and  the  Ring  is  at  rest.  The  Houghton  is 
generally  a  brilliant  wind-up  to  the  back  end,  and  this  yew 
we  had  plenty  of  racing,  and  the  sport  was  certainly  good. 
The  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  tibe  Cesarewitch  is  said  to  be 
the  key,  hardly  bore  out  the  saying  this  time.  Indeed, 
though  the  saying  may  just  have  the  amount  of  truth  about 
it  which  sajrings,  old  wives'  or  otherwise,  generally  possess, 
yet  I  think  it  oflener  happens  that  our  Cesarewitch  know- 
ledge utterly  fails  us,  and  certainly  it  did  now.  Sometimes 
— and  here  is  a  case  in  point — a  new  comer  appears  on  the 
scene  after  the  long  race  has  been  run,  and  this  year  Henry, 
once  the  property  of  Count  de  Lagrange,  bnt'now  of  the 
lucky  person    who   races  under  the  name  of  "  Lombai:d." 
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after  his  brilliant  victory  in  the  Newmarket  Derby,  beating 
such  horses  ae  Ringwood,  Bothvrell,  Digby  Grand,  Field 
Marshal,  Cleveland  and  Dalnecardoch,  jumped  at  once  iiito 
the  position  of  first  favourite  for  the  abort  race,  and  what  is 
to  beat  him  became  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Ho 
won  his  race  in  such  a  canter,  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  jockeys  in  the  race,  had  everything  else  settled  so  early  and 
80  easily,  that  it  really  did  seem  as  if  the  Cambridgeshire  was 
at  his  mercy.  The  only  doubt  I  in  common  with  many 
others  had,  was  whether  he  was  a  quick  beginner  enough  to 
win.  I  have  watched  the  start  for  that  race  for  some  few 
years,  and  have  always  found  that  a  horse  not  quick  on  his 
legs  is  not  in  the  first  ten.  Henry  is  a  large  framed  horse, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  he  might  not  get  ofiF  well,  though 
Tom  French,  who  rode  him  in  his  rsice  in  the  Second 
October,  told  me  there  was  nothing  to  fear  for  him  in 
that  respect.  It  was  known  that  he  had  been  tried  as 
highly  as  a  horse  well  coald  be ;  and  to  be  101b.  better 
than  Verdure,  who  had  beaten  Hannah  in  the  New- 
market Oaks,  was  surely  a  trial  high  enough.  There 
was  an  immense  fondness  for  Favonius,  and  fhough  it 
looked  almost  like  an  im)X)ssibility  for  him  to  give  lOlbs. 
to  such  a  horse  as  Henry,  yet  the  public  said  he  could 
do  it,  and  the  Baron  was  very  confident.  The  old  argu- 
ment that  there  is  no  knowing  what  a  good  horse  cau 
do  under  weight  was  brought  forward,  but  then  people 
forget,  or  chose  to  forget,  that  it  was  not  Favonius'  course, 
and  that  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  would  suit  him 
better  then  the  Cambridgeshire.  They  also  ignored  the 
claims  of  Sterling,  who,  as  it  proved,  was  just  on  his  course, 
on  which  he  is  probably  about  the  fastest  horse  ever  foaled. 
And  while  ignoring  Sterling,  they  actually  put  pounds. 


shillings,  and  pence,  upon  such  a  horse  as  Vestminster, 
who  won  the  race  two  years  ago,  carrying  63t.  41b.  in  a 
moderate  field.  The  race  was  a  wonderful  upset  to  aU  our 
conjectures ;  for  AUbrook,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  it  in 
hand  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  was  collared  by  Sterling  and 
Sabinus,  and,  Jarvis  having  made  somewhat  too  free  with 
his  horse,  George  Fordham  managed  to  snatch  the  race  out 
of  the  fire,  as  he  so  well  knows  how  to  do,  for  Sabinus, 
while  SterUng  and  Allbrook  made  a  dead  heat  for  second 
place,  only  beaten  by  a  short  head.  It  was  a  tremendously 
exciting  finish,  and  proves  Sterling  to  be  the  very  best 
horse  we  have  seen  for  years  over  his  own  distance.  That 
he  will  devclope  into  a  cup  horse  I  do  not  imagine,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  paid  forfeit  in  his  match  with 
Favonius  over  the  last  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Brecon 
course.  This  would  have  decided  the  question — as  it  is, 
it  remains— which  is  the  best  of  the  two  ?  That  Sterling  can 
lose  Favonius  over  a  mile  we  have  seen,  but  we  have  not 
seen  him  beat  him  over  that  distance  which  is,  after  all, 
the  criterion  of  a  horse's  merits.  Henry  was  "  chopped," 
it  was  said,  but  yet  he  was  fifth  going  up  the  hill  past  the 
Rowley  Mile  Stand.  Something  was  wrong,  but  what  it 
is  hard  to  say.  Certainly  that  running  was  too  bad  to  be 
true. 

And  so  the  curtain  descends  on  what  was  the  termination 
of  what  used  to  be  the  legitimate  season.  There  are  after- 
pieces to  come,  though,  and  Mr  Topham  is  delighting  a 
select  circle  at  Liverpool  as  I  write.  I  may,  hereafter, 
refer  to  this  and  other  meetings  prolonged  into  the  dark 
afternoons  of  November,  but  for  the  present,  with  that  grand 
finale  on  the  Cambridgeshire  course — a  worthy  termination 
— I  sweep  up  my  Autumn  Leaves. 


COUNTRY     HOUSE. 


THE  BBEAZnra  AND  TRAINING  OF  TOTJNa 
HORSES. 

(Qmtimitd  from  page  23a) 

Havikg  endeavoured  to  show  what  rough  breaking  is  in  the 
case  of  a  colt  required  for  immediate  use,  I  proceed  to  point 
out  what  his  education  should  be  when  time  is  no  object. 

As  I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  the  breaking  of 
racehorses,  considering  that  few  if  any  of  our  readers 
would  benefit  by  discussion  on  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  amateurs,  in  Uke  manner  I  forbear  to  say 
anything  about  the  handling  of  chargers,  which  can  only  be 
managed  by  professionals.  The  same  also  may  be  said  as 
to  the  ornamental  and  highly  scientific  curriculum  of  the 
"  Haut  Ecole  de  Menage." 

Any  man,  however,  who  is  a  feir  horseman  may  break  a 
colt  tor  himself  if  he  knows  how  to  go  to  work,  make  his 
horse  a  good  hack  or  hunter,  and  fit  him  to  cajry  a  lady. 
"The  thing  is  simple  enough ;  yet,  simple  as  it  is,  it  is 
ridiculous,  and  at  the  same  time  lamentable,  to  see  how 
many  promising  young  horses  are  ruined  by  men  who  either 
have  i)ot  the  capacity  of  thinking,  or  neglect  to  think  what 
they  are  about. 

Taking  up  nnr  colt,  then,  from  the  point  at  which,  in 
.my  last  paper,  I  left  him,  with  a  mouth  good  enough  to 


admit  of  his  bein^  backed,  and  supposing  the  rider  and 
horse  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  the  next  thing  is  to 
ride  your  horse  every  morning  when  you  mount  him  right 
away  from  home;  never  loiter  with  him  about  the  yard  in 
which  his  box  is  situated,  as  it  is  a  temptation  to  him  to 
become  restive.  Ride  him  for  a  week  or  ten  days  with  the 
circular  bit.  You  will  find  at  first  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
pull  his  forehand  down ;  but  this  can  be  counteracted  by 
the  action  of  the  plain  snaffle,  which  should  be  used  at  the 
same  time. 

With  the  ring  bit  vou  will  be  sure  to  keep  his  head 
steady,  and  under  such  command  that  you  will  be  able  to 
ride  mm  quietly  to  his  gates  on  a  bridle  road,  and  open 
them.  In  doing  this  you  cannot  be  too  careful.  Be  sure  to 
have  a  lon^  and  strong  crop,  with  an  ample  crook  at  the 
end,  and  with  a  rough-headed  nadl  firmly  fixed  in  it,  so  that 
your  stick  is  sure  not  to  sUp,  and  thus  let  the  gate  upon 
your  horse. 

Never  attempt  to  hurry  or  push  the  gate  with  your  foot ; 
if  you  do  you  are  liable  to  frighten  your  horse  with  the 
loose  iron,  and  if  ho  rears  and  turns  round  with  you,  you 
will  have  but  one  leg  to  hold  by,  and  most  likely  come  to 
grief. 

If  yon  can  get  a  man  on  on  old  horse  to  go  before  you  at 
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first,  all  the  better;  but  it  is  best  not  to  rely  npon  any 
extraneous  aid,  always  remembering  that  what  your  horse 
learns  when  alone  is  permanent,  and  therefore  always 
available. 

Give  year  colt  plenty  of  practice  at  gate  opening.  If 
you  are  quiet  and  patient,  he  will  come  easily  to  it,  because 
the  gate  itself  is  no  novelty  to  him,  and  the  great  thing  is 
to  lot  him  know  that  you  can  push  or  pull  it  open  without 
hurting  him,  and  after  a  few  lessons  you  will  and  that  he 
will  endeavonr  to  push  it  open  himself  directly  the  latch  is 
lifted.  If,  however,  you  have  a  very  nervous  horse,  it  ia 
better  to  wait  even  for  hours,  until  you  can  get  a  man  to 
open  the  gate,  than  attempt  to  force  your  horse.  In  doing 
so,  vou  are  liable  to  have  an  accident,  which  may  render  him 
useless  ever  after  as  a  hunter,  or  even  as  a  hack. 

In  the  beginning  never  take  your  horse  to  gates  until  you 
have  all  the  freshness  o9  him ;  he  will  then  he  less  liable  to 
fret  or  fidget.  Above  all,  when  once  you  take  him  to  a  gate, 
don't  let  him  go  home  without  opening  it.  If  you  do  there 
will  be  a  fight  over  it  next  day.  B^  in  mind,  also,  as  a 
reason  for  the  greatest  caution,  that  out  of  large  towns  the 
horse,  hack,  or  hunter  that  will  not  open  gates  is  simply 
useless.  After  your  colt  has  learnt  this  important  lesson, 
von  can  take  the  ring  bit  off,  and  with  the  en&SLe  only  work 
his  forehand  well  up. 

Your  bridle  should  have  two  reins — one  run  through  a 
running  martingale,  which  is  less  liable  to  hang  up  them 
running  reins.  The  mouthpiece  should  be  moderately  thick, 
and  instead  of  players,  it  is  best  to  place  a  good  thick  curb 
chain  in  the  horse  s  mouth,  and  fasten  it  to  the  rings  of  the 
snaffle  with  leather  thongs.  The  chain  should  be  slightly 
more  loose  than  the  snaffle,  but  well  clear  of  the  mpper 
teeth.  The  colt  will  mouth  his  snaffle  better  with  a  curb 
chain  than  with  players,  which  are  very  apt  to  injure  the 
teeth. 

Begin  now  to  collect  your  horse,  and  in  doing  so  remem- 
ber that  the  position  tmd  form  in  which  you  sit  are  half  the 
battle.  A  man  may  travel  well  enough  for  his  own  conve- 
nience on  an  old  broken  horse,  and  even  manage  to  scull 
along  with  hounds,  though  riding  in  very  ugly  form; 
whereas,  with  a  young  one,  the  nder  must  sit  fair  and 
square  down  in  his  saddle,  keep  his  hands  weli  back  and  weli 
up,  not  lower  than  his  elbows,  and  with  his  leg  make  the 
horse  go  well  up  against  his  bit,  at  whatever  pace  the  man 
is  riding  him.  A  vast  amount  of  twaddle  is  talked  about 
good  hands  and  bad  hands,  heaven-bom  hands,  and  so  on. 
The  simple  fisict  is,  that  any  young  man  fond  of  riding,  and 
a  fair  workman  on  an  old  one,  may  acquire  hands  upon  a 
young  one  with  practice  and  perseverance.  To  accomplish 
this,  attention  to  the  following,  I  trust,  may  be  found  of 
service. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  horse  when  ridden  will  en- 
deavour to  do  tne  same  thing  he  attempted  when  you  first 
put  on  his  tackle,  namely,  to  get  his  head  loose  from  the 
restraint  of  the  reins.  If  he  accomplishes  this  ho  discon- 
nects his  whole  frame,  and  you  are  at  his  mercy.  When 
fully  tackled,  the  reins  festened  to  the  crupper  prevented  him 
from  freeing  his  head,  and  the  whip  behind  him  in  the  lunge 
kept  him  up  to  his  work.  But  wnen  mounted,  if  he  finds 
that  he  can  force  your  hand  forward  only  half  an  inch  he 
will  not  fail  to  do  it,  and  at  once  you  begin  to  lose  command 
over  him. 

At  every  step  he  will  improve  his  advantage,  and  draw 
your  hands  forward,  and  the  reins  through  them.  Presently 
he  will  stop  and  turn  round.  He  is  then  master  of  yon,  and 
has  learnt  his  first  lesson  in  restiveness.  To  counteract  this, 
before  you  put  your  horse  in  motion,  get  your  hands  well 
back,  and,  allowing  him  to  have  just  that  length  of  rein  that 
will  admit  of  his  moving  freely  forward,  shut  your  fingers 
firmly  on  the  reins.  Remember  that  the  more  firmly  yon 
do  this  the  less  you  will  pull  against  your  horse.  When 
your  hands  are  thus  settled,  close  your  leg  quietly,  and  he 
will  move  on  most  likely  some  distance  before  he  tries  for 
his  head.  He  will  then  lean  upon  your  hand.  When  he  does 
so,  keep  your  arms  perfectly  firm  to  your  side,  and  close 


your  legs  with  still  more  decision;  there  should  be  no 
jobbing  with  the  leg  or  kicking  with  the  heel.  Any  such 
action  renders  a  horse  nervous  and  timid  of  the  very  aid 
most  useful  after  the  hand.  A  steady  level  pressure  of  the 
inside  of  the  thigh  and  leg  will  best  answer  the  purpose.  If 
he  hangs  back  irom  his  bridle,  and  fails  to  obey  the  leg,  hit 
him  smartly  on  the  off-shoulder  with  your  whip,  which 
should  be,  for  this  purpose,  not  a  crop,  but  a  whip  made  of 
good  gut  and  whalebone,  and  long  enough  to  enable  you  to 
reach  your  horse  without  moving  your  hand  forward.  At 
this  stage  it  is  not  admissible  to  touch  him  with  the  whip 
behiiid  the  saddle,  as  it  is  more  hkely  to  cause  him  to  kick 
and  hang  back  than  to  go  up  to  his  work.  The  1^  and  whip 
together,  if  the  hands  are  kept  well  back  and  perfectly 
steady,  will  cause  him  to  raise  his  forehand,  bring  his 
haunches  under  him,  work  right  up  to  his  bridle,  and  yield 
to  your  hand.  The  instant  he  does  so,  let  the  hand  yield  to 
him,  and  you  will  ezperieuce  the  very  pleasant  sensation  of 
finding  your  horse  bend  in  the  poll  of  the  neck,  and  ride  to 
a  Ught,  easy,  give-and-take  mouth. 

At  first«you  will  probably  find  it  rather  laborious  thus  to 
keep  yourhorse  up  to  his  work,  even  although  on  a  broken 
one  you  may  be  a  good  workman.  But  every  day  will  render 
your  task  easier,  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  also  of 
knowing  that  you  are  giving  yourself  quite  as  good  a  lesson 
as  you  are  teKhing  your  colt;  for  tne  instant  you  relax 
your  own  true  and  firm  riding  the  horse  will  let  yon  know  it 
by  taking  advantage  of  you.  While  there  should  be  no 
stiffness  in  the  figure,  there  must  be  firmness  and  true 
balance.  Clinging  to  a  young  one  by  mere  muscular  grasp 
will  never  enable  you  to  break  him. 

The  body  should  be  perfectly  erect  firbm  the  hips ;  the 
rider  sitting  well  iuto  the  saddle,  with  the  thigh  and  legs 
stretohed  down,  and  the  hands  (it  cannot  b«  too  fordMy  im- 
pressed) well  back.  I  am  aware  many  may  say,  "  We  aD 
know  how  a  man  ought  to  sit  to  ride  well. '  liat  _may  be 
so,  but  although  many  may  know,  how  many  practise  it  ?  The 
great  number  of  ungainly  horsemen  one  continually  sees  is 
sufficient  answer  to  the  question.  Indeed,  it  is  a  met  well 
known  to  professional  riders,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  exer- 
cise at  which  a  man  so  soon  contracts  careless  or  slovenly 
habits  as  in  riding,  if  he  ceases  to  pay  attention  to  his  own 
form.'  Many  years  ago  I  was  under  the  tuition  of  a  weU- 
known  Haut  Ecole  breaksman,  and  alone  in  the  school ;  I 
was  riding  a  young  one  who  was  going  in  very  bad  form. 
He  was  an  ammal  difficult  to  collect — difficult  at  least  to 
such  a  workman  as  I  was,  and  he  was  beating  me  at  every 
step.  The  master  came  into  the  school  and  observed  at 
once  what  was  going  on.  "  Halt  your  horse!"  he  said. 
"  Now,"  he  continued,  "  do  you  know  what  causes  that  horse 
to  go  so  badly  P"  I  gave  him  every  reason  but  the  right 
one.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  school  was  an  enormous 
looking-glass,  intended  for  ladies,  and  covered  generally  by 
sliding  doors.  These  the  master  drew  back.  "  Le  voila, 
monsieur,"  he  said ;  "look  at  the  glass  and  yon  will  see  the 
reason  your  horse  goes  badly."  True  enough.  The  more 
the  horse  got  the  better  of  me  the  more  I  had  lost  my  own 
form,  until  with  hands  forward,  back  up,  and  heels  in  the 
horse's  flanks,  I  more  resembled,  as  the  master  flatteringly 
told  me — "a  broken-backed  monkey  than  a  horsemen." 

The  precept  that  followed  this  demonstration,  I  submit, 
is  not  without  value  to  those  who  are  ambitious  of  becoming 
resklly  proficient  in  breaking.  "  Whenever,"  said  the  master, 
"you  find  a  horse  going  badly  under  you,  ask  yourself 
wnether  your  form  and  nead  are  correct.  Begin  at  the 
crown  of  your  head;  g^o  down  to  hands,  seat,  leg,  every- 
thing, and  most  likely  you  will  find  yourself  wrong  some- 
where. Then  stop  your  horse,  settle  yourself,  and  have 
a  fresh  start.  In  breaking,  it  is  no  use  going  on  when 
both  yourself  and  your  horse  are  in  a  bad  position," 

Now,  without  counselling  any  young  man  simply  desirous 
of  breaking  his  own  young  horses  to  study  so  difficult  and 
complicated  a  business  as  Haut  Bcole  riding,  I  may  say  that, 
to  make  a  young  one  even  for  ordinary  everyday  purposes, 
correct  form  in  the,  rider  is  just  as  necessary  as  it  is  to 
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the  High  School  breaker,  and  that  without  it  success  is  un- 
attainable. 

Let  U8  suppose  the  rider,  then,  working  in  true  form ; 
his  next  step,  after  collecting  his  horse  at  a  walk,  should  be 
to  get  his  action  well  out  at  a  trot :  the  colt  going  at  the 
same  time  with  his  forehand  well  up  and  fai^y  into  the 
bridle,  with  his  haunches  well  under  him.  When  he  trots 
well  together  you  may  begin  to  canter  him.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  should  be  taken  to  a  long  stretch  of  good,  level, 
springy  turf,  when  the  ground  is  &ir  going.  Collect  him 
well  in  bia  trot,  and  then  strike  him  quietly  off,  with  his  off 
lem  first,  in  the  canter. 

Here,  again,  great  care  and  patienc«  are  necessary.  Most 
voung  ones  hare  an  inclination  to  take  off  with  the  near 
1^,  and,  although  for  a  man's  riding  it  seems  immaterial 
with  which  leg  a  horse  goes  so  long  as  be  canters  true  and 
united — that  is  with  both  l^s  on  the  same  side — ^yet  no  man 
knows  that  his  horse  may  not  be  called  on  some  day  to 
oan^  a  woman  ;  and  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to  a  lady 
in  Tiding  than  a  horse  that  goes  with  his  near  leg  first. 

Keeping  the  hands  well  back,  a  pressure  of  the^left  leg  be- 
hind the  girth,  a  trifle  stronger  feeling  of  the  right  rein,  and 
a  light  tap  of  the  whip  on  the  off  shoulder,  will,  in  most  cases, 
have  the  desired  effect ;  but,  if  you  feil,  be  sure  not  to  lose  your 
temper.  The  best  place  in  which  to  begin  cantering  your  horse 
is  a  large  inclosed  field.  Start  your  horse  io  the  right,  and 
keep  him  trotting  collectedly  until  you  arrive  within  a  length 
or  two  of  the  comer.  The  angle  of  the  inclosure  will  help 
you,  but  if  your  colt  strikes  off  wrong,  or  false,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  pull  him  quietly  up,  and  use  the  same  aid 
again  and  agam  until  he  does  it  right.  Then  ^ive  him 
plenty  of  support  with  hand  and  leg,  and  keep  him  going 
three  or  four  times  round  the  field,  taking  care  not  to  sweat 
or  overdo  him.  Let  him  stride  freely  aloi^,  and  do  not 
attempt  at  first  to  collect  him  too  much,  mien  yon  puU 
him  up  make  much  of  him,  and  he  will  know  at  once  that 
he  has  done  right. 

After  cantering  him  thus  for  a  few  days  you  may  fit  on  a 
double  bridle,  which  should  be  an  ordinary  bit  and  bridoon, 
with  plenw  of  metal  in  the  horse's  mouth,  a  low  port,  and 
thick  snaffle.  Pelham  bridles,  or  any  kind  of  contrivance 
where  the  snaffle  and  curb  part  forms  one  piece,  are  specially 
to  be  avoided  with  young  ones.  The  snaffle  and  curb  part 
should  be  constructed  so  as  to  act  independently  at  the  will 
of  the  rider.  Extreme  care  is  necessary  at  this  stage.  The 
mouth  piece  of  the  bit  should  lie  in  the  mouth  about  an  inch 
and  a  naif  from  the  tusk  place  in  a  horse,  and  about  two 
inches  from  the  comer  tooth  in  a  mare.  The  snafBe  should 
fit  easy  without  gagging,  and  be  quite  free  from  the  action 
of  the  bit  or  euro  chain.  The  length  of  the  cheek  of  the 
bit  should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  angle  at  which  the 
horse's  head  and  neck  are  set  on  relatively  to  the  slope  of 
the  shoulder,  otherwise  you  are  in  danger  of  getting  his 
head  too  high,  or,  what  is  worse,  too  low. 

If  he  shows  any  tendency  to  bend  in  the  withers  and  drop 
his  head  down,  this  may  be  counteracted  by  making  him 
stand  in  his  box  for  an  hour,  with  the  reins  fastened  to  the 
back  of  the  saddle  with  a  strap,  the  throat  band  buckled 
under  the  reins,  and  the  curb  chain,  which  should  have  large 
links,  placed  in  the  mouth  instead  of  under  his  chin,  the 
cheek  pieces  kept  in  their  place  by  the  lip  strap.  Make 
him  walk  round  the  box  thus  borne  up,  and,  if  he  snows  any 
fractiousness,  take  him  out  and  Itmge  liim  well  up  to  his 
bridle,  to  both  hands  for  a  quarter  5  an  hour.  Ton  will 
then  find  that  when  yon  moimt  him  he  will  face  his  work. 
When  you  get  his  head  well  balanced,  fit  the  curb  chain,  so 
that  it  cannot  get  over  his  Up,  but  still  quite  loose,  and  well 
secured  with  the  strap.  You  will  now  find,  with  careful 
riding,  your  horse  improve  every  day.  You  will  be  able 
gradually  to  collect  him,  and  bring  his  haunches  well  under 
nim — a  most  desirable  matter  for  a  hack,  and  not  less  so  for 
a  hunter,  as  it  gives  the  rider  greater  facility  in  pulling  his 
horse  together  on  approaching  a  fence. 

A  word  now  about  spurs ;  for  no  horse  however  free  he 
may  be,  con  be  oousiderod  tltoroughly  broken  unless  he  will 


stand  the  spur ;  but  the  kind  to  be  used,  and  the  application 
of  it,  are  matters  indicative  of  the  amount  of  judgment 
possessed  by  the  breaker.  Many  horses,  even  thorough- 
breds, are  laizy  and  craving,  and  to  such  the  application  of 
the  leg  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  get  them  out  or  up  to  their 
bridles.  The  use  of  the  rough  rider's  whip,  though  proper 
enough  in  the  early  lessons  of  a  young  one,  is  not  good  to 
continue  with,  because  the  colt  learns  to  see  it,  however 
close  the  motions  of  the  rider,  and  contracts  a  habit  of 
looking  back  for  the  whip,  instead  of  directing  his  vision  to 
the  front,  as  he  ought  to  do;  and  this  habit  will  be  found 
extremely  dangerous  when  you  come  to  ride  your  horse  at 
his  fences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spur  is  felt  by  the  horse 
without  being  seen,  and  when  once  he  obeys  it,  a  very  light 
pressure  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  will  suffice  to  send 
him  up  to  his  work.  With  fine-skinned,  delicate  horses,"  a 
spur  snould  be  used  with  very  blunt  rowels.  Biding  with- 
out rowels  is  bad,  as  the  neck  of  the  spur  will  raise  unsightly 
lumps  behind  the  girth  placa  A  sharper  rowel  may  be 
used  with  a  horse  that  requires  rousing ;  but,  if  sharp,  it 
should  not  be  long.  Tou  do  not  require  to  penetrate  the 
skin,  or  to  cruel  him. 

Breaking  a  horse  to  the  spur  requires  perhaps  as  much 
temper  and  self-command  as  any  part  of  his  education. 
Many  will  kick  at  the  heel,  or  lasn  out  with  both  hind  legs, 
inst^id  of  going  forward.  These  are  cases  in  which  strong 
measures  are  necessary.  When  a  horse  kicks  against  the 
spur,  he  should  be  punished  by  a  sharp  cut  of  the  whip 
every  time  ho  kicks.  One  such  application  by  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  use  his  whalebone  is  generally  sufficient ;  but 
if  the  horse  is  resolute  and  continues  kicking,  no  false 
notion  of  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the  rider  should  prevent 
his  carrying  his  lesson  out  until  the  horse  obeys  the  spur 
by  going  forward.  The  instant  he  does  so,  all  punishment 
should  cease;  he  should  be  caressed  and  made  much  of. 
There  will  be  then  no  second  fight  over  it.  It  is  absurd, 
however,  to  suppose  that  a  young  one  can  always  be  coaxed 
into  obeying  the  will  of  his  rider.  No  animal  is  more  quick 
than  a  horse  in  taking  advantage  of  any  hesitation  or  want 
of  nerve  on  the  port  of  the  man  who  handles  him^  and  no 
man  is  justified  in  attempting  to  break  one  unless  he  has 
plenty  of  resolution — besides  which  he  must  possess  thorough- 
self-command. 

To  the  right  sort  of  man  it  is  to  the  last  degree  disagree- 
able to  be  obliged  to  punish  a  horse  at  ah  but  at  the  same 
time  he  knows  that  to  yield  a  disputed  point  at  a  critical 
time  to  the  pupil  is  to  convert  him  into  the  master.  In 
short,  the  gist  of  it,  I  believe,  lies  in  this  :  Avoid  a  fight  by 
every  possible  available  means;  but,  if  you  are  driven  to 
punish  a  horse,  keep  your  temper.  Let  him  thoroughly 
understand  what  punisnment  means,  and  when  he  ceases  to 
be  naughty,  cease  your  punishment. 

All  practical  men,  I  believe,  will  endorse  the  above  dnd 
agree  with  me  that  the  theory  of  breaking  by  gentleness  alone 
in  all  cases  is  a  delusion.  Like  so  many  lads  at  a  school, 
every  horse  has  his  individuality  and  peculiarity  of  temper 
and  propensity,  and  the  kindness  that  is  the  right  treatment 
to  one  would  be  a  mistake  with  another,  if  nnaocompanied 
by  firmness. 

When,  then,  you  have  accustomed  your  horse  to  the  spur, 
you  can  dispense  with  the  long  whip,  resume  your  crop, 
and  be  sure  never  to  hit  him  wim  it ;  if  you  do  you  cannot 
expect  him  to  stand  still  while  you  pull  a  gate  open. 

Not  long  since,  I  saw  an  officer  of  Teomonry,  who  is  a 
nure  good  man  over  a  country,  ride  up  to  a  squadron  of 
dragoons  (regulars)  which  was  paraded  in  the  town  early  in 
the  morning,  waiting  the  inspection  of  the  commanding 
officer.  The  Yeomany  officer  was  mounted  on  the  horse  he 
rode  as  a  charger  with  his  corps.  He  had  an  ash  plant  in  his 
hand,  and  he  began  going  through  the  motions  of  the 
sword  exercise ;  but  the  horse  would  not  stand  it.  He  was 
fidgety,  threw  his  head  about,  and  finally  took  to  rearing, 
and  his  rider  had  to  desist.  Now  this  horse  wguld  stand 
the  flashing  o(  a  sword  blade  and  firing  off  his  back  as  well 
as  any  diarger  in  the  Line.    The  reason  of  his  restlessness 
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with  the  stick  was  that  the  lad  who  rode  him  at  exercise 
was  in  the  habit  of  "  paying  "  him  over  the  head  and  neck 
with  the  Btick,  and  of  coarse  when  the  master  began  to 
flourish  it  over  his  ears  he  expected  the  same  treatment; 
whereas,  having  never  been  hit  with  the  sword  or  hurt  by 
the  report  of  the  pistol,  he  had  no  fear  of  either.  I  mention 
the  above  to  impress  upon  all  young  breaksmen  the  cer- 
tainty that  a  horse  never  forgets  anything  in  the  way  of 
ptmishment  or  reward,  and  as  another  argument  in  support 
of  the  use  of  the  spur  in  preference  to  any  other  mode  of 
rousing  or  correcting  a  horse,  because  it  has  the  effect  of 
making  him  more  sensitive  to  the  leg,  while  he  will  not 
shirk  it. 

As  soon  as  you  have  your  colt  thoroughly  well  in  hand, 
you  can  ride  him  quietfy  by  the  roadside  into  the  nearest 
town,  and  gradually  accustom  him  to  sights  and  sounds. 
Take  him  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  ride  over  the  land 
of  a  large  farm ;  get  into  the  road,  and  walk  and  shog  along 
without  bustling  him ;  endeavour  to  choose  a  time  and  town 
in  which  there  is  not  too  much  traffic,  and  ride  at  first  right 
through  the  place  without  stopping.  When  the  horse  finds 
that  me  Cheap  Jack  carts  and  merry-go-rounds' will  not 
hurt  him,  he  wUl  take  no  notice  of  them ;  but  if  he  shows 
any  fear  or  nervousness,  recollect  this  is  a  case  where 
punishment  is  fatal  to  success,  as  directly  {you  correct  a 
norso  for  not  facing  an  object  he  is  afraid  of,  you  make 
him  more  nervous  than  ever,  and  whenever  he  sees  a  similar 
object  again  he  will  expect  punishment.  Correcting  him 
for  not  obeying  the  leg  or  facmg  the  bridle  in  the  paddock 
or  nlan^ge  is  according  to  reason ;  punishing  him  because 
he  fears  an  uncouth-looking  and  unaccustomed  object  on 
the  road  or  street  is  senseless  folly,  and  sure  to  do  mischief. 

And  now  as  to  the  all-important  business  of  teaching  your 
pupil  to  fence  well  and  kindly.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
before  commencing  these  lessons,  that  horses  differ  more 
perhaps  in  their  aptitude  to  become  good  fencers  than  they 
do  in  any  other  peculiarity.  It  is  a  certainty  that  every 
horse,  of  any  breed  in  the  world,  can  be  taught  to  jump  if 
yon  begin  with  him  the  ri^ht  way.  His  age  is  of  little 
consequence,  if  he  can  see,  is  not  uune,  and  has  not  been 
rendered  restive  by  some  man  who  did  not  understand  his 
business.  Not  long  since,  I  had  a  horse  that  was  eleven 
Tears  old  sent  to  me  to  be  taught  to  jump.  He  had  never 
been  asked  to  do  it,  but  had  not  been  knocked  about. 
His  legs  were  fresh  and  clean,  and  he  was  a  good-tempered 
animal  withal.  He  was  handled  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  young  one,  and  in  due  course  became  a  smart  as  weU 
as  a  clever  fencer.  He  did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements 
of  his  owner,  certainly,  as  that  gentleman  intended  him 
for  steeple-racing;  it  was  not  his  place,  because  he  could 
not  gallop.  This  you  cannot  put  into  a  horse,  jumping  you 
can. 

But  I  repeat  that,  whereas  one  young  horse  will  go  up  to 
a  fence  and  jump  as  clean  and  well  as  an  old  made  himter, 
another,  quite  as  well  shaped,  will  be  frightened  to  death  at 
it ;  and  of  course,  in  this  case  also,  punishment  would  make 
him  ten  times  worse. 

No  doubt  the  aptitude  I  speak  of  is  partially  hereditary; 
but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  know  no  rule  for  this. 
To  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  best  to  begin  the  same  way  with 
all,  leaving  nothing  to  their  generosity  or  natural  aptitude, 
and  beginning  with  no  weight  on  their  back  but  the  saddle. 
If  they  do  it  freely,  the  weight  of  the  lad  of  course  is  no 
object ;  but  if  there  is  fear  or  hesitation,  ten  to  one  but  the 
boy  checks  the  hoise  just  at  the  critical  moment  he  is  about 
to  rise,  and  his  good  intentions  are  marred. 

I  have  found  the  following  plan  safe  and  successfal.  Put 
on  a  cavesson,  with  a  couple  of  lungeing  reins  joined,  so  as 
to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  your  horse  when  he  lands.  Put 
up  the  irons,  fasten  the  reins  at  their  full  length  to  the 
surcingle,  and  put  a  runner  on  to  keep  them  up,  so  that  the 
horse  cannot  put  his  legs  through  them ;  take  the  curb 
chain  off  and  tighten  the  lip  strap,  so  as  to  keep  the  bit  in 
its  place.  The  horse  will  then  only  feel  the  bridle  when  he 
bends,  and  will  have  nothing  to  check  him  as  he  jumps 


forward.  Some  men  take  their  horses  to  jump  with  a 
cavesson  alone.  I  have  not  found  it  answer,  inasmuch  as,  if 
your  horse  refuses,  you  have  but  little  command  over  him 
without  a  bridle. 

To  -teach  a  young  one  well,  several  jumping  places  should 
be  built  up  for  the  purpose.  There  should  be  a  high  siding 
of  strong  timber  rails,  forming  an  approach  about  thirty 
feet  long  to  the  fence,  the  first  of  which  should  be  a  common 
flake  hurdle  well  tippied  with  gorse,  and  with  a  small  trench 
or  ditch  on  the  takmg-off  side.  At  first  the  hurdle  should 
be  well  sloped,  so  as  to  give  the  horse  a  better  chance.  Put  a 
man  on  the  landing  side  of  the  hurdle,  ready  to  take  the 
rein,  and  a  man  at  the  entrance  of  the  approach  to  the 
jump,  with  a  long  lungeing  whip  ready  to  hand  to  you  ;  and 
oe  sure  he  "  keeps  his  whip  stiU."  Then  send  an  old  horse, 
one  that  will  jump  freely  and  well,  with  a  good  lad  on.  _At 
the  approach  to  the  jump  keep  your  own  horse  outside, 
Btandmg  by  his  head  and  making  much  of  him,  in  such  a 

E)sition  that  he  can  see  every  movement  of  the  old  one. 
et  the  lad  ride  the  old  horse  quietly  up  and  pass  him  over 
the  fence,  two  or  three  times.  Then  take  the  young  one 
and  walk  him  quietly  up  to  within  a  length  of  the  fence, 
pass  the  end  of  the  lungeing  rein  to  your  man,  and  let  him 
gather  in  the  slack  so  as  to  nave  hold  of  his  horse  when  he 
lands.  Step  back  and  take  your  whip.  An  enoouruging 
word  or  two,  and  a  light  crack  of  the  whip  without  hitting 
him,  will  send  the  horse  over  the  fence.  Be  careful  that  the 
man  on  the  off  side  does  not  stand  in  front,  but  at  the  side 
of  the  jump,  and  does  not  speak,  for,  if  the  horse  is  at  all 
nervous,  any  noise  on  that  side  will  stop  him  efiiactnally. 
If  he  hesitates,  and  shows  much  nervousness,  let  your 
second  man  head  him  up  as  often  as  the  horse  turns  away; 
your  presence  in  his  rear  and  between  the  rails  will  prevent 
his  turning  round.  And,  if  you  keep  him  there  all  day,  go 
firmly  but  quietly  on  with  him  till  he  does  it. 

Then  let  him  go  home  at  once,  and  don't  ask  him  to  do  it 
a  second  time  that  day,  for  nothing  so  bullies  and  worries  a 
young  one  as  being  brought  back  time  after  time  to  jump 
the  same  place.  And  it  should  never  be  foi-gotten  th^ 
when  you  have  taught  your  horse  what  is  required  of  him, 
and  he  will  jump  even  a  small  fence  in  cold  blood,  he 
will  be  sure  to  jump  high  enough  and  far  enough  when  yon 
tAke  him  out  with  hounds.  I  have  found  most  young  ones 
inclined  to  overdo  it. 

If  yon  are  short  of  space,  you  can  vary  the  kind  of  fence 
in  your  jumping  place  from  day  to  day,  using  clean  timber, 
an  artificial  thorn  fence  with  gorse  and  thorns  drawn  through 
a  large  sheep  hurdle,  and  have  a  fair-sized  trench  dug  on 
both  sides.  If  the  ground  is  hard,  put  dovm  plenty  of  tan 
or  anything  available,  to  keep  the  shock  &«m  your  horse's 
le^.  Let  him  j  ump  also  in  bandages  well  put  on,  and  York- 
shire boots,  and  he  cannot  then  hit  or  mark  himself. 

The  more  jumping  places  you  have  in  a  good-sized  field, 
the  better.  I  repeat,  you  will  avoid  worrying  your  young 
one  at  the  same  place.  After  the  second  or  third  day  yon 
can  ride  him  yourself  at  his  jumps,  if  your  weight  will  admit 
of  it ;  if  not,  put  up  a  lad  whom  you  are  sure  can  sit  on,  for 
there  is  no  worse  lesson  for  a  young  one  to  learn  than  that 
of  getting  his  rider  down,  ft  not  only  frightens  him,  but 
he  recollects  how  he  did  it,  and  will  try  it  i^in.  Nothing 
but  your  weight  should  prevent  your  riding  him  yourself, 
because  he  will  have  more  confidence  in  the  feel  of  your 
hand  and  leg,  and  the  sound  of  your  voice  than  in  those  of  a 
stranger. 

Keep  the  cavesson  and  lungeing  rein  on  for  the  first 
attempt,  and  when  you  have  him  over  take  off  the  caves- 
son, let  your  man  follow  you  well  up  with  the  whip,  and  ride 
over  without  other  assistance. 

In  a  few  days,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  you  will  be  able 
to  canter  him  collectedly  up  to  his  jump,  give  him  plenty  of 
support,  and  let  hiih  take  it  in  his  stride  without  rushing  or 
hurrying.  You  can  then  make  some  gaps  in  the  natural 
fences,  and,  as  you  ride  him  about  the  land,  take  your  old  horse 
with  you  at  first,  and  let  the  lad  lead  yours  over  the  places 
yon  have  prepared.    From  time  to  time  you  can  place  small 
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flakes,  or  hurdles  with  gorse,  in  the  gaps,  and  accustom  your 
colt  by  degrees  to  jump  those  places  without  company. 

Do  not  wait  for  cub  hunting  to  let  your  horse  see  hounds. 
In  the  early  mornings  of  summer  and  autumn  some  pack  is 
sure  to  come  your  way,  one  day  or  other,  in  their  exercise. 
Ascertain  when  they  are  coming,  and  go  for  a  good  long 
round  with  them.  They  don't  go  fast,  so  you  will  not  rattle 
your  horse's  legs,  while  you  will  b«  able  to  keep  him  close 
to  the  pack  for  several  hours,  and  he  will  be  familiarised 
with  the  sight  -of  the  hounds,  and  therefore  less  excitable 
when  the  mud  begins  to  fly  about. 

The  most  di£Bcult  thing  to  teach  a  young  one  to  do  well  is 
to  jump  water.  With  average  opportunities,  the  owner  of 
a  promising  young  horse  will  be  able  tq  put  up  every  kind 
of  fence  artificially  that  a  horse  is  likely  to  meet  in  any 
country — timber,  stone  wall,  ditch  and  bank  {more  Hibemico), 
doubles,  or  ordinary  hedge  fence.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
find  a  place  where  you  can  make  such  approaches  to  a  water 
jump  as  a  horse  cannot  shirk.  By  the  aljove  term  I  do  not 
mean  a  foot  and  a  half  depth  of  muddy  water  let  into  a  dug- 
out hollow  in  a  field,  and  naving  on  the  taking-oS  side  a  fair 
fence  to  make  the  horse  rise.  Such  a  place  presents  quite  a 
different  appearance  to  a  young  one  from  that  of  a  brook 
with  irregular  and  uneven  banks,  perhaps  with  14ft.  or  16ft. 
of  water  running  noisily  through  it,  and  nothing  to  induce 
him  to  rise.  The  first-mentioned  impediment  is  easy  enough 
to  construct.  One  sees  them  constantly  on  made  steeple- 
race  courses.  But  although  you  may  use  your  cavesson  and 
InngeiuK  rein  at  such  a  place,  it  would  be  useless  at  the 
natural  brook. 

It  will  do  your  horse  no  harm  to  teach  him  to  do  an  arti- 
ficial water  jump  well.  It  will  give  him  a  fair  notion  of 
doing  the  natural  one,  but  it  will  not  give  him  the  pliieJc  tmd 
the  heart  to  do  U.  These  can  only  be  developed — for  they 
must  be  innate — by  the  pluck  and  heart,  joined  to  the  good 
workmanship  of  the  rider.  In  fact,  I  consider  the  man  who 
can  ride  a  young  one  fear  and  straight  right  into  his  bridle 
over  a  big  water  jump  a  finished  artist  in  the  saddle.  It  is 
the  more  di£5cult,  because  cleverness  alone  will  not  enable  a 
horse  to  do  it.  K  there  is  anything  like  15ft.  or  16ft.  of 
water,  he  must  go  at  a  great  pace ;  the  faster  the  pace  the 
easier  it  is  for  him  to  refuse ;  and,  as  a  man  cannot  have  a  hunt- 
ing field  all  to  himself,  there  is  always  risk  of  some  plucky 
man's  horse  refusing  in  sight  of  the  young  one,  which  is  a 
sore  temptation  to  the  juvenile  to  do  the  same  thing. 

When  you  come  to  the  natural  water  jump,  then,  the  yawn- 
ing brook,  I  confess  all  precept  as  to  certainty  ends.  You  are 
then  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cavesson  and  lungeing  rein. 
There  is  but  one  way.  Be  sure  you  do  not  attempt  big 
water  jumps  until  your  horse  has  seen  a  fair  amount  of  other 
fencing.  When  you  do  attempt  it.  I  know  no  better  advice 
than  tnat  given  to  me  some  thirty  years  ago  by  a  celebrated 
Leicestershire  rough-rider,  now  defunct.  "  Dick,"  I  said, 
"  which  is  the  way  to  get  a  horse  over  16ft.  of  water  ? " 
"  The  first  thing,"  replied  the  veteran,  "  is  to  make  sure 
that  your  own  heart  is  in  the  right  place ;  then  take  fast 
hold  of  your  horse  by  the  head,  and  freshen  his  way  until 
he  is  gome  about  twenty  miles  an  hour  ;  fix  your  eye  on  a 
spot  to  take  off  from,  and  keep  your  horse's  hoaA  straight 
to  it ;  give  him  plenty  of  scope  of  rein  to  jump  a  long  way, 
but  ride  him  up  to  every  inch  of  it ;  and  if  he  don^  take 
hold  of  yon,  hit  nim  with  the  spur.  Most  likely,  if  his  heart 
is  as  good  as  your  own,  you  will  both  get  over  safe." 

There  were  so  many  "  ifs  "  in  this  advice  that  I  did  not 
quite  see  my  way,  so  I  asked  again,  "But  if  this  don't 
answer,  Dick — and  I  suppose  it  won't  with  every  horse — 
how  am  I  to  get  over  then  ?  "  Dick  took  his  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth,  blew  a  huge  cloud,  and,  regarding  me  shrewdly, 
said,  •'  Then  yon  must  get  somebody  to  take  you  over  in  a 
boat."  He  was  right ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  making 
sure  of  jumping  a  Tot  of  water  in  safety.  But,  if  you  can- 
not command  success,  you  may  deserve  it,  by  riding  with 
plnck  and  determination,  and  "  throwing  your  heart  over 
the  other  side." 

Such  training,  however,  as  I  have  E^ve  alluded  to  in 


the  jumping  way  will  assist  you  materially  in  nearly  every 
case,  except  indeed,  the  last  mentioned ;  and  when  the  crops 
ere  off  the  ground  your  pupil  should  be  in  form,  and  also  in 
aondition  enough,  to  be  taken  with  hounds. 

When  cub  hunting  commences,  select  the  points  at  first  a 
good  way  from  home.  If  your  horse  is  at  all  excitable,  the 
trot  will  steady  him,  and  he  should  have  sufficient  heart  by 
this  time  to  stand  a  long,  slow  day.  Do  not  put  him  at 
every  big  place  you  come  across,  but  nurse  him  for  better 
things.  If  at  the  covert  side  he  is  frothy  and  fretful,  as 
some  will  be,  keep  him  moving,  and  give  him  something  else 
to  do.  Carefully  watch  his  condition  ;  for,  if  you  overdo  the 
as  yet  tender  sinews  and  ligaments  or  the  delicate  internal 
organs  of  your  young  one,  you  may  create  mischief  which 
will  be  irreparable. 

When  regijlar  hunting  commences,  start  early  to  your 
meet,  keep  out  of  crowds,  and  take  as  little  as  possible  out 
of  your  horse  in  his  first  season.  One  good  thing  in  a  day 
ought  to  be  quite  enough  for  any  four-yuar-old,  and  a  three- 
year-old  ought  never  to  have  a  hair  turned  on  him  if  yon 
hope  to  see  him  grow  into  shape  or  money  two  years  after- 
wiu^ls.  Unfortunately,  one  sees  too  many  young  ones  ridden 
with  hounds  and  persevered  with  when  it  is  all  out  of  them ; 
and  there  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  consequently  find  their 
way  to  the  block,  knocked  out  of  time  by  all  sort-s  of  prema- 
ture infirmities  in  their  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  sold  for  a 
song.  Of  course  it  is  a  bad  wind  that  blows  nobody  good ; 
the  hard  riders  of  young  ones  help  to  keep  the  London  cab 
masters  in  well-bred  screws. 

A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  folly  and  cruelty  of 
over-working  young  horses,  and  the  marvel  is  that  in  this 
money-loving  country  its  extravagance  never  seems  to 
strike  the  perpetrators  of  this  bad  practice,  rarticularly 
when  all  men  who  ride  must  have  observed  to  what  grand 
proportions  the  young  one  developes  who  has  been  carefully 
watched  in  his  early  days,  and  to  what  a  good  old  age  he 
will  live  and  do  his  work. 

There  is  within  ten  miles  of  me  a  horse  twenty-four  years 
old  whose  general  appearance  is  so  fresh  and  youthful  that 
no  man  breathing,  without  looking  in  his  month,  would 
suppose  him  to  be  more  than  seven  or  eight.  In  harness 
he  is  as  gay  as  a  four-year-old,-  and  is  not  only  a  safe  and 
clever  hunter,  but  fast  enough  to  keep  with  hounds,  and  a 
good  hack  to  boot.  Taking  great  interest  in  this  horse,  I 
ascertained  his  history.  He  was  handled  at  two  years  old, 
again  at  three,  and  broken  at  four.  Even  then  he  was  so 
worked  as  to  avoid  knocking  him  up,  and  now,  as  his  owner 
observes,  it  would  require  a  very  good  man  to  take  it  out  of 
him  in  one  day.  What  a  contrast  does  this  afford  to  the 
worn-out  animals  of  seven  and  eight  years  old  which  one 
continually  sees ! 

A  few  words  about  putting  young  horses  in  harness,  and 
the  treatment  to  be  pursued  with  old  restive  ones,  may  per- 
hap-<  be  acceptable.  , 

Some  men  entertain  a  prejudice  against  "leather"  as 
being  calculated  to  spoil  the  i)leasant  riding  of  a  horse. 
No  doubt  if  he  is  carelessly  driven,  and  allowed  to  go  on 
his  shoulder,  he  will  afterwards  ride  in  bad  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  driving  a  horse  well  up  to  his  bridle  as  well  as 
his  collar,  will  very  much  improve  his  action. 

Many  breakers  put  their  horses  in  a  driving  lunge,  that  is, 
they  use  two  lungeing  reins  instead  of  one ;  put  the  horse  on 
a  straight  line  instead  of  a  circle,  attach  the  reins  to  the  bit, 
and  drive  the  horse  up  to  it  with  the  whip.  With  all  defer- 
ence, I  submit  that  this  plan  is  faulty,  and  hj  no  means  so 
efficacious  as  harness.  In  the  first  place,  m  the  driving 
lunge  a  man  cannot  continue  ninning  behind  his  horse  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  keep  him  up  to  the  bridle  also. 
Secondly,  working  a  horse  on  a  circle  alternately  to  each 
hand,  has  the  effect  of  bending  and  suppUng  him  well  in  the 
ribs.  This  is  one  object  of  the^  Traver  and  Ranver,  of  the 
"  Haute  Ecole  de  Manage,"  wherein  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
breaking  is  done  by  hand  and  leg,  without  lungeing.  But, 
as  the  delicate  and  elaborate  manoeuvres  of  the  high  school 
of  riding  can' only  be  put  into  effect  by  men  who  are  of  great 
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experience,  the  best  sabatitntes  for  them  are  the  circle,  the 
lungeing  rein,  and  the  long  whip,  which  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  Military  Biding  School  Catechism)  "  makes  the  horse 
supple  in  the  neck  a:  id  ribs,  and  gives  free  action  to  his 
shoulder." 

Fatting  a  yonng  one  in  harness,  has,  therefore,  the  advan- 
tage over  the  driving  lunge,  that  it  both  gets  out  and  con- 
firms his  trotting  action  and  teaches  him  something  that  is 
useful  to  his  owner.  When  a  horse,  then,  is  thoroughly 
broken  under  the  saddle,  he  may  have  a  set  of  harness  fitted 
on,  every  part  of  which  is  thoroughly  sound  and  strong.  A 
rush  collar  should  be  used  that  is  very  flexible,  and  well 
lined  with  sheepskin,  the  wool  next  the  horse's  shoulder. 
The  bridle  should  be  provided  with  blinkers.  Nothing  is 
more  unsafe  than  to  begin  in  harness  without  them. 

Of  late  years  a  fashion  has  prevailed  in  England  (imported 
fW)ra  Australia)  of  driving  horses  without  blinkers,  the  idea 
being  that  the  horse  can  see  better  where  he  is  g^ing,  ctm 
see  also  on  both  sides  and  behind  him,  and  can,  therefore, 
iudge  his  distance  better.  I  beg  to  say  that  this  latter  idea 
18  a  fallacy.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  apj!)earanoe  of 
a  horse  in  a  bridle  without  blinkers,  their  utility  is  undeni- 
able. In  the  first  place,  all  that  you  require,  as  to  the  vision 
of  the  horse  in  harness,  is  that  he  should  see  straight  before 
him.  His  seeing  on  either  side  is  of  no  use  to  him,  because 
although  he  can  judge  very  well  by  his  keen  instinct,  through 
what  space  he  can  pass  his  own  body,  he  is  quite  unable  to 
make  allowance  for  the  width  of  the  axle  and  nave  of  the 
wheel,  and  if  left  to  himself  in  passing  between  two  vehicles, 
would  inevitably  run  yon  against  one  of  them.  The  driver's 
eyes  are  between  the  wheels ;  the  horse's  a  long  way  in 
front  of  them ;  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  the  horse  to 
judge  the  distance.  In  the  next  place  seeing  behiiui  him  is 
precisely  the  thing  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  in  harness, 
especially  when  first  put  to.  It  is  the  sight  of  the  spokes  of 
the  wheel  turning  round,  and  not  the  sound  of  the  wheel 
that  frightens  the  horse ;  therefore,  at  first  it  is  essential  to 
prevent  him  from  seeing  it. 

Any  horse  that  will  ride  into  his  bridle,  and  go  straight 
ahead  without  restiveness  under  the  saddle,  ma^  be  put 
into  tingle  harness,  and  driven  at  once  in  a  straight  hue. 
Of  course  he  cannot  be  expected  to  make  turns  until  he  is 
taught.     After  fitting  the  harness   correctly,  s()ecial  care 
being  taken  that  it  is  done  quietly,  that  nothing  in  doing  it 
is  let  fall,  and  that  he  cannot  see  over  the  blinkers,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  his  leathers  a  couple  of  hours 
in  his  box.    He  must  be  tied  up,  otherwise  he  will  rub  the 
harness  against  the  walls  and  frighten  himself.    After  two 
hours  in  the  box  he  should  be  taken  out,  and  led  about  for 
another  hour.    (I  should  have  said  that  in  the  morning  he 
ought  to  have  some  long  steady  work  under  the  saddle,  to 
tt^e  the  freshness  oS.)    Do  not  attempt  to  put  him  to  while 
he  shows  any  fear  of  the  leathers  flapping  about  him.    But 
this  also  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  most 
cases,  if  the  harness  is  carefully  fitted,  he  will  take  no  notice 
of  it.    When  he  is  reconciled  to  it  in  his  walk  and  trot,  your 
next  object  is  to  let  him  know  that  you  wish  him  to  pull 
against  (technically,  collar)  something ;  and  the  most  effec- 
tual moans  of  doing  this  are  as  follows :  unknot  the  traces, 
lead  them  through  the  loops  of  the  breeching,  and  attach  a 
piece  of  good  inch  rope,  about  10ft.  long,  to  each  trace. 
Let  a  couple  of  men  hang  on  to  the  rope,  and  throw  their 
weight  upon  the  collar.    The  horse  is  certain  to  oppose  them 
by  also  leaning  on  it.    Let  them  then  relax  their  pull,  make 
much  of  him  yourself,  and  quietly  lead  him  on.    After  he 
has  walked  a  few  yards  gradually  let  your  men  resume  their 
pull  against  the  collar,  and  then  the  horse  will  dra^  them 
along.    In  this  way  seek  out  the  first  convenient  hill,  and 
encourage  your  horse  to  drag  your  men  up  it.    He  will  be 
sure  to  do  this  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  they  pull 
against  him,  and  thus  he  learns  to  collar. 

About  an  hour  of  such  work,  occasionally  halting  and 
making  much  of  him,  will  suffice ;  you  can  then  take  him  to 
the  trap,  let  him  walk  round  it  onoe  or  twice,  and  put  him 
to.    To  do  this  well,  there  should  be  three  steady,  good- 


nerved  men.  The  back  band  should  b«  provided  with 
patent  tugs,  so  as  to  cause  no  trouble  or  delay  in  patting 
the  points  of  the  shafts  through.  The  kicking  strap,  a 
broad  and  strong  one,  should  fit  on  the  croup,  and  not  over 
the  loins  of  the  horse,  and  lead  well  behina  his  quarters. 
There  should  be  a  flat-headed  halter  under  the  bridle ;  a  pair 
of  well-padded  knee  caps,  and  a  pair  of  Yorkshire  boots  also 
are  indispensable.  Let  vour  horse  stand  still  for  ten  minutes 
after  he  is  in ;  then  make  much  of  him,  and  encourage  him 
to  move  on.  Directly  he  faces  the  collar,  let  yoar  men 
assist  him  with  one  turn  of  the  wheel,  which  is  enoufrb ;  if 
they  continue  pushing  the  trap  he  will  hang  behizia  the 
collar ;  and  if  the  trap  is  properly  balanced,  allowing  for  the 
weight  of  two  men,  the  uorse  will  have  no  weight  on  his 
back,  and  will  draw  freely  forward.  Lead  him  about  a  mik 
straight  ahead,  and  let  a  man  stand  to  his  head  while  you 
get  in.  Tou  will  find  in  a  very  brief  time  that  you  will  be 
able  to  take  up  both  men,  and  your  horse  will  draw  you  all. 
A  dog-cart  with  a  step  behind  is  the  best  for  the  purpoee,  as 
it  admits  of  the  man  belynd  jumping  down  quickly,  if  need 
be. 

With  care  and  steadiness,  you  will  thus  get  yonr  horae 
day  after  daj  thoroughly  used  to  draught.  Be  most  careful 
in  taking  him  out,  always  having  three  men  to  do  it,  and 
make  them  back  the  trap  away  from  him.  Drive  him  very 
steadily  for  the  first  week,  not  exceeding  sis  to  seven  miles 
an  hour  in  the  trot,  and  make  him  g^  right  up  to  his  bridle. 
Keep  your  whip  very  still,  and  particularly  if  he  is  at  all 
free ;  let  him  hear  rather  than  fed  it  when  you  require  to 
put  him  up  to  his  collar  or  bridle.  Above  all,  be  sure  not  to 
get  too  much  way  on  him,  as  it  is  a  temptation  to  a.young 
one  to  set-to  with  you. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the  terrets  on  the  pad  and 
harness  should  be  such  as  fall  flat  from  their  pivots;  all 
standing  terrets  are  dangerous  mth  young  ones. 

Look  well  to  his  shomders,  and  be  more  careful  on  the 
second  than  you  were  even  on  the  first  day  in  starting  him, 
as,  despite  ml  your  care,  he  is  sure  to  feel  more  or  less  stiff 
and  sore,  although  the  harness  may  not  have  rubbed  a  hair 
Q&,  and  therefore  he  requires  all  sorts  of  humouring  until 
he  is  warm  again  in  his  leathers.  The  stiffness  will  wear  aS 
in  a  few  days,  and  then  you  can  drive  him  right  up  to  his 
bridle.  And  here,  as  in  riding,  a  steady  hand  is  a  tine  mta 
non,  and  much  more  easy  to  acquire  than  in  the  saddle. 
Nevertheless,  position  in  driving  is  quite  as  necessary  as  it 
is  on  horseback.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that  nothing 
stamps  a  mam  who  has  anything  to  do  with  horseflesh,  be  he 
l^ntleman  or  professional,  more  than  his  style  and  neatness 
in  driving,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  him  to  drive  well 
unless  he  sits  well— body  npright,  hands  well  back,  \e^ 
well  stretched  down.  A  nrm  seat  in  your  trap  ae  well  as  m 
your  saddle  is  essential  if  you  desire  to  be  a  good  whip- 
Take  in  the  slack  of  your  reins  before  you  attempt  to  move 
your  horse,  put  your  hands  back,  send  your  horse  right  up 
to  collar  and  bridle,  and  keep  him  there  all  l^e  time  you  are 
driving.  You  will  then  not  only  look  like  a  workman  in 
your  vehicle,  but,  I  repeat,  you  will  vastly  improve  your 
horse,  and  thoroughly  get  out  his  action ;  whereas  if  yoa 
drive  with  your  hands  2ft.  in  front  of  you,  and  with  joar 
back  bent,  he  will  go  on  his  shoulders,  and  you  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Finally,  when  you  once  begin  to  put  him 
in  harness,  keep  him  at  it  every  day  until  he  understands 
his  work. 

Now  as  to  restive  horses.  On  this  subject  a  volume 
might  be  written ;  want  of  space  forbids  me  to  do  more  than 
deal  with  the  matter  generally.  I  submit,  however,  that 
the  gist  of  it  is  this :  Bestiveness  may  be  divided  into  two 
sorts,  that  exhibited  in  the  stable,  in  the  shape  of  general 
bad  manners — kicking,  bitine,  and  so  on — and  obstinacy 
and  refusal  to  obey  the  will  of  the  rider  out  of  doors.  As 
regards  the  former  I  have  no  hesitation  lu  saying  that  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  treatment  is  that  laid  down  in  the 
formula  of  Mr  Barey,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  will  prove  successful  if  persevered  in,  according  to  the 
temper  and  propensities  of  the  horse.    But  it  mustbe  bom 
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in  mind  that  inclinatiuu  to  vice  is  hereditary  in  many  horses, 
aud  that  it  hy  no  means  follows,  when  you  nave  thoroughly 
"  gentled "  your  horse  and  made  him  docile  to  yourseu  or 
your  grooms,  that  you  can  part  with  him  to  a  stranger  with 
any  certainty  that  he  will  not  return  to  his  evil  ways.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  entire  horses  that  have  shown 
vice  and  been  apparently  subdued.  They  never  forget  the 
man  who  put  them  down  and  cowed  them ;  but,  if  tq,ere  is 
any  hesitation  or  nervousness  on  the  pai^  of  their  now 
masters,  they  will  take  advantage  of  it  at  once.  I  have  seen 
numerous  instances  of  this,  and  particularly  that  ol  the 
celebrated  horse  Cruiser,  who,  gentle  as  a  lamb  in  or  out  of 
the  stable  with  Rarey  himself,  would  savage  any  other  man 
if  he  got  a  chance.  In  fact,  when  Mr  iUrey  was  in  Con- 
stantinople, I  saw  Cruiser,  who  was  left  in  England,  make  a 
desperate  attempt  to  eat  the  stableman  who  was  mucking 
out  his  box ;  and  I  believe  it  was  only  by  the  presence  (3 
mind  and  quickness  of  a  second  person  that  the  groom  was 
saved — for  if  the  horse  had  once  got  him  down,  the  man's 
chance  would  have  been  a  pdor  one. 

To  cite  another  case:  some  years  ago  I  bought  a  grey 
mare,  one  of  the  finest  shaped  aninuils  that  ever  looked 
through  a  bridle.  She  was  perfect  in  her  paces,  very  fast, 
uid  so  fine  a  fencer  that  she  would  jump  »ix  feet  of  clean 
timber  with  12st;.  up.  In  the  stable  she  was  a  savage,  and 
a  very  treacherous  one,  because  for  days  she  would  be  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  then  suddenly  push  a  man  against 
the  wall,  knock  him  dowii  with  her  fore  feet,  and  kick  or 
savage  him.  She  was  Bareyed,  and  gentled  for  weeks,  and 
apparently  had  dropjjed  all  evil  manners.  I  had  bought  her 
for  a  song,  and  I  sold  her  to  a  dragoon  officer,  with  her 
faults,  for  little  money.  The  officer  rode  her  with  hounds, 
stalled  off  all  the  best  men  in  the  field,  went  home  delighted 
with  his  purchase,  and  before  he  had  dressed  for  mess  that 
evening  had  the  agreeable  intelligence  brought  to  him  that 
his  clipper  had  broken  his  groom's  thi^h,  bitten  a  piece  out 
of  the  man's  arm,  and  that  the  colonel  msisted  on  her  being 
tnmed  out  of  barracks. 

I  could  narrate  numerous  similar  instances.  The  above 
may  suffice,  however,  to  show  that  the  gentling  a  horse  by 
one  man  does  not  insure  his  gentleness  to  another.  Of 
course,  the  great  thing  is  as  a  rule  to  avoid  having  a  vicious 
horse  at  all;  and,  in  buying,  this  is  a  tolerably  certain 
matter,  if  yon  deal  with  a  safe  man  and  get  a  warranty  of 
freedom  from  vice.  But,  as  in  the  above  case,  the  temptation 
to  buy  a  fine  performer  for  little  money  wiU  induce  men  to 
possess  themselves  of  horses  bad  in  the  stable;  when  they 
do,  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  see  that  their  servants  run 
no  risk,  and  that  no  strangers  are  allowed  to  go  near  them. 
When  a  bad  one  comes  home,  box  liim  up  until  yvu  can  get 
at  him  yourself.  Secure  a  good-tempered  but  resolute  man 
to  look  after  your  "  devilskin."  Get  at  him  the  first  thing 
next  morning  with  some  good  Rarey  tackle ;  have  the  man 
with  you  who  is  to  look  after  hira,  and  thoi-oughly  master 
him  before  yon  quit  him.  Persevere  day  after  day  while 
there  is  the  slightest  mdication  of  naughtiness,  and  yon  will 
bring  him  to  your  own  and  your  man's  weight.  At  the 
Bsjne  time,  give  the  horse  plenty  of  work.  Most  of  these 
brutes  in  the  stable  are  wonderfully  good  and  stout  horses 
oat  of  it,  and  require  a  lot  of  work  to  keep  them  at  all 
leveL  HeaMnr  g^und  and  plenty  of  work,  however,  will 
tame  an  elephant.  If  yon  are  short  of  time,  and  not  pre- 
pared to  risk  your  own  bones  and  stick  to  a  bad  horse  as 
above,_you  have  no  business  with  him,  and  all  responsibility 
for  mischief  morally  rests  upon  you  if  you  ask  any  other 
vaaa  to  do  what  you  do  not  like  to  face  yourself. 

As  to  reativeness  out  of  doors,  in  most  cases  it  arises  from 
bad  breaking.  Nevertheless,  a  horse  seven  or  eight  years 
old  that  is  restive  may  possibly  have  been  broken  well  in 
his  early  days,  but,  possessing  hereditary  predisposition  to 
obstinacy,  may  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  nervous  people, 
perceived  his  advantage,  and  mastered  them.  Such  horses 
require  not  only  the  utmost  firmness  and  determination,  but 
it  IS  necessary  in  this  case  to  have  recourse  to  a  systematic 
laoAe  at  making  them  break  themselves.    Coaxing  is  no  earthly 


use  to  them.  It  is  not  fair  to  put  up  another  man  (however 
plucky),  and  let  him  risk  broken  bones.  Such  a  horse,  when 
full  of  keep,  will  very  probably  wear  out  the  best  man  you 
can  put  up.  To  starve  the  horse  down  to  submission  is 
useless  as  well  as  cruel,  because  the  vice  wiU  return  with 
the  com.  If,  therefore  (for  your  sins),  you  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  thoroughly  vicious  one,  I  know  no  better  plan 
than  that  of  putting  him  in  irons  in  a  box  well  padded — 
treating  him,  in  &ct,  as  an  equine  lunatic ;  put  on  some 
strong  tackle,  and  an  iron  uprignt  dumb  jockey;  bear  him 
well  up,  and  let  him  fight  with  bunself  until  he  is  exhausted. 
Take  care  you  are  very  fit  yourself,  and  then  mount  him. 
In  most  cases  you  will  find,  even  if  you  have  a  fight  to  get 
him  into  the  bridle,  that  his  punishment  drill  has  had  its 
effect,  and  that  he  will  go  up  to  his  work.  If  he  is  still  re- 
solute, and  you  do  not  care  to  wear  yourself  out,  take  him 
back  to  the  box,  tackle  him  again,  and  give  him  another 
spell.  Persevere  at  this  until  he  goes  true  and  straight. 
Never  take  the  tackle  off  day  or  night,  except  when  you  ride 
him  out,  until  he  gives  in,  but  let  him  have  plenty  of  nourish- 
•  ment.  In  most  cases,  however,  with  a  very  resolute  restive 
one,  you  will  find  that,  when  tackled,  he  will  refuse  his  food 
as  well  as  his  work.  Do  not  let  that  induce  yon  to  remit 
your  treatment,  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  restive  horses  that 
this  is  only  an  artifice  to  indnce  you  to  give  them  their 
own  way.  When  they  behave  themselves,  let  them  have 
every  luxury  possible  to  them — warm  baths  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  and  refresh  them,  succulent  food,  good  dothmg, 
caresses,  and  kind  words ;  but  give  them  plenty  of  work, 
never  failing  when  they  misbehave  themselves  to  send  them 
again  to  "  punishment  drill."  As  a  remarkable  proof  how 
well  they  understand  this  treatment,  a  very  handsome  but 
ill-behaved  chesnnt  mare  that  I  had  subjected  to  it  so 
thoroughly  understood  what  it  meant,  that  if  she  saw  the 
lad  with  the  tackle  on  his  shoulder  she  wonld  be  off  at  once 
in  any  direction  except  the  road  he  was  coming. 

Where  it  is  practicable,  a  horse  restive  under  the  saddle 
but  good  in  htuness  may  be  driven  until  he  is  quiet  to  ride. 
But  I  am  alluding  to  such  as  exhibit  a  will  of  their  own 
either  way ;  and  I  believe  the  above  plan  will  be  found  to 
answer,  with  this  advantage,  that  you  avoid  risk  of  broken 
bones  for  a  horse  that  is  not  worth  it.  However  plucky  or 
good  a  workman  a  man  may  be,  the  time  he  loses  by  breaking 
his  leg  or  collar  bone  is  a  consideration,  especially  where 
the  "  game  is  not  worth  the  caudle."  I  can  understand  a 
man  risking  life  or  limb  for  the  Grand  National,  or  the 
honour  of  winning  some  other  great  crosa-counti7  prize,  or 
riding  at  the  ugliest  place  imaginable  when  it  is  tub  nearest 
way  to  get  to  hounds  ;  but  I  repeat,  it  is  far  better  to  let  a 
brute,  that  you  could  not  sell  for  more  than  a  score  of 
pounds  when  you  had  mastered  him,  break  himself  than  your 
bones. 

In  conclusion  (re  restive  horses),  I  may  say  that  all  gentle- 
men who  take  delight  in  seeing  such  animals  thoroughly 
subdued  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  circular  break  of  Mr.  East, 
of  Curzon-Btreet  and  WiUesden.  At  the  latter  place,  Mr. 
East  has  a  machine  which  is  a  "  certain  cure  for  restiveness" 
in  old  horses,  and  at  the  same  time  an  admirable  school  for 
harness  for  young  ones.  To  describe  this  machine  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  especially  as  an  illustrated  account 
of  it  will  be  found  in  No.  323  of  The  Field.  It  resembles  a 
gigantic  ship's  capstan  with  the  bars  in  place — supposing 
these  bars  to  be  heavy  beams  of  timber  20ft.  long,  and 
resting  on  iron  uprights  that  travel  on  small  wheels,  upon 
a  sort  of  circular  tramway,  and  the  horse  to  be  secured 
between  the  ends  of  these  l»rs,  so  that  he  can  neither  rear, 
kick,  nor  lie  down.  Imagine  him  being  drawn  round  by 
half  a  dozen  willing  horses,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the 
machine— which  in  fact  is  something  like  an  enormous 
"  merry-go-round,"  with  living  horses  instead  of  dummies. 
I  believe  it  is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and  its 
cost  must  have  been  so  great  as  to  deter  anybody  from 
putting  one  up  on  the  mere  off-chance  of  having  a  restive 
horse  to  subdue.    The  iron  jockey  and  breaking  tackle  are, 
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however,  available  to  anybody.  Let  me  add  two  things 
more  before  I  close. 

Do  not  trust  to  Bareying  a  restive  one  to  make  him  ride 
well.  The  system  is  good  for  bad  manners  in  the  stable, 
and,  if  you  require  a  young  one  to  go  to  work  on  a  pinch,  it 
will  enable  yon  to  get  your  tackle  on  quickly,  and  back  him  ; 
but  with  old  restive  horses,  to  make  it  successful,  you  would 
have  to  continue  it  so  long,  and  so  thoroughly  to  cow  your 
horse,  that  he  would  be  worth  nothing  when  you  had  done 
with  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time. 

Finally,  by  all  means  avoid  having  an  old  restive  horse  at 
any  price,  or  for  nothing,  unless  you  have  plenty  of  time, 
resolution,  and  opportunity  to  deal  with  him.  Even  then,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  are  not  likely  to  be  a  gainer  by  him. 


PaOFITABLE  CDITtJBE  OF  0SIEB8. 

It  is  a  popaltr  notion  that  ground  which  is  ansuited  for  any  other 
purposes  will  do  for  an  osior  hnlt  This  is  a  mistalce,  for  though  the 
willows  will  grow  almost  anywhoro.  they  are  liko  ot.hcr  plants ;  if  you 
want  the  beet  results,  yon  most  give  them  good  and  well-prepared 
land,  and  if  you  give  them  the  best  land  and  liberal  treatment,  you  will 
not  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  regret  it  Upon  this  point  Hr. 
Scaling,  of  Basford,  near  Nottingham,  has  within  the  last  few  years 
giren  us  some  capital  information,  and  when  we  say  that  recently  three 
acres  of  osiers  have  been  sold  for  £120,  we  think  it  will  be  manifest 
that  willows  may  be  safely  planted  for  profit.  There  are  willows, 
and  willowK,  some,  comparatively  speaking,  mere  oumberers  of  the 
ground,  others,  when  once  established,  calculated,  under  systematic 
management,  to  yield  a  large  annual  profit.  It  is  npon  this  point 
of  profit  that  Mr.  Scaling's  little  brocuure  deserves  so  much  to  be 
consulted,  for  he  not  only  tells  us  what  to  do,  but  he  does  something 
more,  and  instructs  us  how  to  do  it  so  as  to  bring  profit  for  our  labour 
in  a  few  years. 

There  is  a  very  widely  spread  but  erroneons  opinion  that  willows 
will  only  grow  in  wet,  boggy  ground,  and  that  as  an  article  of  produce 
they  are  not  worth  the  attention  of  the  •ultivator.  With  ordinary  care 
a  willow  crop  will  pay  the  grower  as  well  as  any  crop  on  the  ground, 
and  with  this  advantage,  that  land  comparatively  valueless  for  tanning 
purposes  can  be  used  for  osier  plantations.  To  grow  willows  properly 
the  kind  must  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  tbo  soil ;  if  this  is  not  attended 
to,  either  the  crop  will  be  a  failure  or  the  produce  will  be  deficient  in 
the  qualities  sought  after,  and  hence  the  following  mle  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  intending  planters:  All  the  varieties  of  the  soft- wood  class, 
teohnioally  known  in  the  trade  as  osiers,  will  grow  In  a  mach  dain|)er 
soil  than  the  hard-wooded  varieties,  generally  called  fine  tops.  The 
present  market  price  of  green  willows  ranges  from  £1  to  £b  per  ton, 
and  of  peeled  willows  £S  to  £26.  This  wide  range  in  value  shows 
the  necessity  of  exercising  care  in  selecting  suitable  kinds  for  planting, 
and  of  planting  each  variety  in  the  soil  best  adapted  to  its  requirements. 
The  foAowing  properties  must  be  sought  for  in  willows  intruded  to  be 
used  iu  the  green  or  biown  state:  First,  toughness;  second,  uniform 
surface ;  thii^,  full  top ;  fourth,  soft  wood ;  fifth,  retaining  tbe  brown 
colour  when  dry ;  and  sixth,  a  good  cropper.  Willows  intended  for 
peeling  should  combine  the  following  qualities :  toughness  and  elasti- 
city, with  a  smooth  and  even  surface,  they  should  split  well,  with  small 
quantity  of  pith,  be  of  great  length  in  proportion  to  thickness,  and  have 
a  tendency  t«  grow  straight  witnont  side  shoots.  ,  Basket  makers  say 
willows  are  tougher  when  grown  on  strong  land  inclining  to  day  than 
on  any  other  soil.  Some  of  them,  as  the  SaUx  helix,  a  vigorous  plant 
on  light  soils,  become  mere  scrubby  shrubs  wheu  planted  on  clay. 

The  first  thing  to  be  obHerved  in  forming  an  osier  plantation  is  about 
the  la^t  thing  that  the  majority  of  planters  would  think  of,  and  that  is, 
to  drain  the  ground  of  all  superfluous  water,  as  basket  willows  will  not' 
arrive  at  perfection  in  land  saturated  with  moisture.  How  true  this  is 
of  almost  all  plants.  Many  will  grow  in  swamps,  some  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  where  at  some  seasons  the  roots  may  be  submerged,  but  almost 
every  plant  which  is  not  strictly  speaking  an  aquatic  grows  all  the 
better  for  haviug  the  ground  thoroughly  drained.  Moreover,  for 
willows  the  ground  should  be  well  pulverised  a  foot  deep ;  and  if  the 
soil  is  poor,  a  good  dressing  of  manure  will  add  materially  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plantation.  In  strong,  poor,  cold  land  lime  may  be  used 
with  advantage ;  but  if  lime  is  used  on  light  land  (as  is  sometimes 
done  to  extirpate  weeds),  the  crop  of  osiers  will  be  scabbed  or  cankered. 
In  the  economical  working  of  land  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  throwing  it 
into  beds ;  and  pipes  are  preferable  to  open  drains.  To  clear  the  und 
as  mnch  as  possible  of  weeds  before  planting  will  be  found  on  econo- 
mical operation  in  saving  much  after-expense. 

And  here  let  ns  remark  that  the  terms  Osier  and  Willow  are  often 
confounded,  arising  prindpally  from  th»  ciroumstanco  that  the  class  of 
willows  {Salix  mmiaalu)  have  been  more  extensively  cultivated  for 
basket-making  purposes  that  any  other,  and  hence  land  appropriated 
to  such  purposes  usually  gets  the  name  of  osier  holts,  although  there 
may  not  be  an  osier  species  grown.  There  are  three  other  species  of 
willows  grown — viz.,  8.  amygdaUna,  fragUit.  and  pttrpurta,  each  of 
which  has  soma  twenty  or  more  varieties;  the  last-named  being  the 


true  bitter  willow,  which  ought  to  be  planted  where  game  abounda. 
Neither  cattle  nor  game  relish  this  willow  nor  its  varieties,  and  bence 
it  may  be  available  for  covert  planting  where  other  things  would  not 
grow.  As  an  inducement  to  planters,  we  may  state  that  the  demand 
for  the  osier  for  the  last  half  century  has  far  exceeded  the  supply,  and 
a  large  portion  of  those  now  used  in  Encland  are  imported  from 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  the  best  being  from  Belgium. 
The  style  of  cultivation  is  that  of  Mr.  Scaling — vie.,  to  grow  dlroctly 
from  tne  ground,  instead  of  allowing  stools  or  pollar&d  heads  Xo 
form.  The  best  quality  of  basket  willows  are  produced  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham ;  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Berks  are  also  noted  for 
the  quality  of  their  osiers.  Kr.  Scaling,  who  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  willow,  calculates  there  are  at  the  present  tinte 
8000  acres  of  land  under  this  crop  in  Britain ;  but  double  that,  and 
nnder  good  management,  would  not  do  more  than  meet  the  regnlarly 
increasing  demand. 

The  wiUow,  as  a  timber  tree,  is  entiticd  to  more  consideration  than 
it  has  yet  received ;  the  wood  is  eagerly  sought  for,  and  realises  a  KOod 
price,  and  perhaps  no  tree  will  yield  the  same  rapid  retnm  for  the 
capital  invested  in  planting.  It  is  a  i>opular  error  to  suppose  the  osier 
will  only  grow  in  swamps,  and  one  that  may  have  arisen  from  tb« 
ciroumstance  that  it  will  grow  in  such  a  place  while  few  other  timbnr 
trees  will  do  so.  The  sooner  this  error  is  eradicated,  the  bettor.  The 
best  and  most  valuable  osiers  are  grown  upon  strong,  well-drained, 
and  thoroughly  cultivated  land.  The  cost  of  preparing  laud  and  plant- 
ing it  with  willows  is  very  considerable  for  the  first  three  yeara.  Tbo 
first  year  will  be  about  £35  per  acre,  with  a  probable  yield  of  JE9,  befog 
£26  sunk.  The  second  year  the  cost  will  be,  including  sunk  oapital, 
£84;  and,  deducting  probable  value  of  crop,  £18,  will  leave  £16  a« 
sunk  capital.  In  the  third  year  the  costof  cultivation  and  sunk  capital 
amounts  to  £23,  while  the  probable  value  of  crop  is  £21,  which  pays 
off  the  capital  all  but  £2,  and  gives  a  fair  start  for  snbaequent  yean. 
The  preceding  is  not  a  wild  estimate,  for  a  crop  of  the  variety  called 
Black  Mules,  cut  at  Toton,  near  Nottingham,  a  few  years  back,  thongh 
planted  only  three  years,  yielded  12  tons,  which,  being  sold  at  X3  per 
ton,  made  £36,  or  £15  over  the  estimate  given  for  the  third  crop.  The 
land  at  Toton  is  exceptionally  good  for  willow  growth,  and  the  crop  in 
question  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Scaling's  management.  From  this 
it  will  be  perceived  that  three  years  is  necessary  to  cover  the  expense 
of  planting;  but  then,  with  good  management,  the  subsequent  profit 
ought  to  be  considerable!. 

Mr.  Scaling  has  perhaps  the  finest  ooUeoUon  of  willows  in  Britain 
We  would  remark,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Scaling,  to  whom  wo  are  under 
considerable  obligation  for  oar  initiation  in  osier  culture,  that  those 
who  are  seeking  information  npon  the  snbject  can  scarcely  do  In-tter 
than  apply  to  him  for  information,  he  having  the  advantage  uf  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  we  as  well  ns  the  growth  of  the  osier,  and 
therefore  speaks  from  a  praoUcal  point  of  view. 


To  Destroy  Bat*.— Take  a  common  oblong  trap  with  square 
ends,  made  solely  of  wire.  One  end  to  open  upwards,  when  set  by  a 
fastener  from  t^e  top,  commonicatlng  with  the  inside.  This  shuts 
with  a  spring,  when  freed  from  the  catch  by  the  rat  touching  the 
hook,  or  better,  a  platform  of  wire  inside  to  which  the  bait  is  tied. 
We  have  for  a  long  time  fonnd  this  trap  most  useful  in  catching  a 
single  rat  at  a  time ;  but  lately  we  have  tried  a  fresh  mode  of  setting 
it  In  addition  to  a  piece  of  baoon  or  cheese,  tied  to  the  inner  plat- 
form, we  place  the  trap  on  a  wooden  tray,  or  bmurd  (abont  half  aa  indi 
wider  than  the  trap  all  round),  with  slips  of  wood  half  an  inch  high 
along  three  sides,  leaving  one  end  open  for  the  door  of  the  ti^p.  On 
this  we  place  sufficient  meal  to  bed  the  bottom  of  tiie  trap,  so  that  the 
rats  can  walk  through  it  withont  feeling  the  wire,  which  scares  them. 
This  additional  bait  induces  many  to  enter  at  one  time,  and  frequently 
five  or  six  are  inside  before  the  catch  is  accidentally  freed  by  one  of 
them,  when  all  are  caught  A  very  feV  days  ago  eleven  were  fonnd 
at  one  time.  We  have  no  doubt  that  with  this  appliance  freshly  set 
each  day,  the  most  infested  place  may  soon  be  rid  of  these  mischievous 
visitors.  Rats  must  have  holes.  This  is  their  strength  and  weakness. 
These  holes  should  be  plugged  with  any  substance  saturated  with  gas 
tar.  A  rat  inside  must  break  out,  but  he  will  never  enter  again. 
Place  phosphorus-poisoned  bread-and  butter  in  their  nma.  Bny  three 
or  four  ferrets,  and  turn  them  loose  on  your  premises  in  different 
places.  Bet  rat  traps  in  water.  Find  out  the  water  they  frequent ;  if  a 
pond  (which  in  many  places  is  the  sole  surface  water,  the  common 
supply  coming  from  pumps),  bar  all  approach  but  one,  and  set  up  tnpi 
in  it  Try  large  live  traps  with  a  rat  in  them.  Fhig  round  the  ont- 
sides  of  your  stables  and  outhouses.  Let  slates  into  all  the  angles  of 
your  walls ;  these  angles  are  rat  ladders ;  with  slates  set  in  them  rats 
can  get  down,  bnt  never  oan  get  np  again.  Dip  the  first  two  live  rats 
you  catch  into  gas  tar,  and  turn  them  into  a  hole.  Have  all  your 
ricks  on  rat-proof  rick  stands.  Chain  a  cat  if  necessary  near  your 
nectarine  tree;  and  finally  pnt  sheet  iron  on  the  base  of  all  your  out- 
side and  granary  doors.  Half  the  outhouses  we  see  have  one  or  two 
passages  gnawed  by  rats  for  their  free  exit  and  entrance.  '  In  a  walM 
garden  a  stoat  might  be  encouraged,  which  would  rid  you  of  mice,'rats, 
and  many  small  birds.  If  the  wall  fruit  is  approached  from  below, 
pnt  weeds  along  the  wall,  and  pour  on  them  gas  tar. 
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IMITATIVE  PLANTS. 

Bt    JAMES    BRITTEN,    Fi.S. 

Th£  phenomenon  known  among  naturalists  as  "  mimicry," 
or  "  protective  resemblance,"  in  the'  animal  world  has  lately 
been  prominently  brought  forward ;  and  the  bearing  which 
it  obviously  enough  has  upon  the  Darwinian  theory  has 
secured  for  it  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  Regarded 
from  a  general  point  of  view,  the  subject  of  these  resem- 
blances IS  no  new  one;  it  is  to  its  details,  and  more 
especially  to  the  conclusions  which  it  suggests,  that  we 
must  look  for  novelty.  Both  one  and  the  other  have  been 
carefully  pointed  out,  as  by  Mr  Bates  in  the  butterflies  of  the 
Amazon  region,  and  more  lately  by  other  observers  among 
British  insects ;  so  that  there  is  at  present  a  certain  tendency 
to  go  to  an  extreme,  and  to  strain  facts  in  pointing  out 
these  resemblances. 

Among  plants  the  samo  phenomenon  presents  itself  with 
certain  modifications,  and  the  attention  of  botanists  has 
recently  been  engaged  in  its  consideration.  The  subject  is 
one  of  considerable  interest ;  and,  although  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  explain  the  causes  upon  which  this  "mimicry  " 
depends,  a  resume  of  the  more  important  observations  which 
have  been  made  may  not  bo  without  value. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  term  "  mimicry  "  as  applied 
to  plants  was  first  used  three  or  four  years  since  by  Dr. 
Seemann,  in  pointing  out  the  prevalence  of  plants  with 
willow-like  leaves  upon  the  borders  of  rivers.  Thus,  in 
Nicaragua,  besides  several  willows,  he  noticed  bamboos, 
Lindenia  nivaUs  {Bubiacece),  Attianthiis  Umgifolius  (BUj- 
noniacece),  and  a  tall  composite,  "  which,  tmaffected  by  the 
periodical  rising  of  the  water,  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
stream,  not  only  had  tfie  same  foliage,  habit,  and  mode  of 
growth  as  genuine  wiUows  have,  but  served  the  same 
purpmse  in  nature's  economy  by  protecting  and  keeping 
together  the  river- banks."  In  the  Fiji  Islands,  a  similar 
predominance  was  observed ;  and  in  our  English  flora  we 
may  trace  a  like  resemblaivoe  in  the  willow-herbs,  loose- 
strifes, and  in  the  terrestrial  form  of  Polygonum  amphibiivm, 
which  is  known  in  Cheshire  as  "  ground  willow."  It  is  of 
cqnrse  true  that  other  plants  with  differently  shaped  leaves 
are  found  in  the  same  situations,  but  in  those  especially 
characteristic  of  river  banks  the  willow  type  prevails.  In 
Australia,  where  the  MifHaeecB  are  so  prevalent,  those 
growing  by  rivers  offer  the  same  type  of  leaf.  In  Brazil, 
the  willow  type  is  represented  by  Oeaaarea  legitima,  a  plant 
which  is  so  like  SaliJi  caprea  that  it  might  bia  taken  for  it 
when  not  in  flower. 

In  very  many  cases,  a  similarity  of  external  conditions 
may  be  regarded  as  materially  influencing  the  form  of 
plants.  Thus  the  often  thorny  character  of  species  growing 
in  barren  sandy  districts  is  due  to  the  arrested  development 
of  branches,  owing  to  want  of  moisture  ;  the  same  plants 
nnder  cultivation,  or  favourable  circumstances,  will  often 
lose  their  thorns.  The  Euphorbias  of  South  Africa  so 
closely  resemble  some  of  the  Cacti  of  the  arid  plains  of 
South  America  that  it  is  often  almost  impossible  to  tell  one 
from  the  other  when  in  cultivation,  so  far  as  external 
appearance  is  concerned,  especially  as  some  of  the  former 
blossom  but  seldom.  A  slight  puncture  of  the  epidermis 
will,  however,  soou  settle  the  point,  as  the  milky  fluid  so 
characteristic  of  the  EwphorbiacecB  will  at   once  appear, 


should  the  plant  experimented  npon  belong  to  that  order. 
Many  Stapelias — representing  a  third  natural  order  widely 
removed  from  the  two  preceding — offer  a  similar  resem- 
blance, and  inhabit  similar  districts. 

Those  who  care  to  follow  out  these  resemblances  in  detail 
in  every  part  of  a  plant  will  find  in  a  little  book  by  Mr. 
Grindon,  called  "  Echoes  in  Plant  and  Flower  Life,"  a  long 
series  of  observations  upon  'them.  In  a  paper  like  the  pre- 
sent it  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  refer  to  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  examples,  but  it  may  bo  of  interest  to 
point  out  such  as  are  especially  remarkable. 

In  every  large  natural  order  we  are  sure  to  find  certain 
groups  which,  although  agreeing  with  their  congeners  in  all 
essential  characters,  difier  from  them  so  much  in  general 
appearance  that  a  casual  observer  would  assign  them  to 
some  other  family.  Among  UmbeUifercB,  for  instance,  an 
order  which  a  very  slight  Knowledge  enables  one  to  re- 
cognise, we  find  some  species  of  BupUv/rum  so  like  certain 
spurges  that  we  have  actually  seen  them  misplaced  in  h 
good  herbarium.  In  the  same  order  the  genus  Erymjinm, 
represented  in  England, by  the  "sea  holly."  closely  re- 
sembles certain  com])osites  of  the  thistle  tribe.  Dr.  Schultz- 
Biponoinus,  who  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  Gomjio- 
»iUe,  stated  that  in  this  order  alone  the  habit  of  almost 
every  other  tribe  of  plants  might  be  detected.  It  would  bo 
thought,  perhaps,  that  no  one  could  be  mistaken  about  a 
fern;  and  yet  Klunze,  a  well-known  authority  upon  that  class, 
described  Stangeria  pa/radoza — a  cycad,  exceptional  among 
its  allies  from  its  fern-like  foliage— as  being  a  true  fern. 
The  leaves  of  the  SalUburia,  too,  are  quite  sufficiently  like 
those  of  an  Adiantum  to  have  earned  for  it  its  English  name 
of  "  Maidenhair-tree,"  and  its  Latin  specific  title,  adianti- 
folia.  Going  yet  lower,  we  find  that  the  fungi  are  imitated 
in  various  forms  by  the  singular  tribe  Bcdanophorce,  which 
have  even  been  considered  as  their  allies,  owing  to  their 
oolour  and  consistence,  nsual  absence  of  leaves,  and  greatly 
reduced  structure  of  flowers.  The  small  South  American 
order,  PodosfemacecB,  is  remarkable  for  the  resemblance 
which  some  of  its  members  bear  to  cryptogams.  Some  have 
even  been  figured  as  liverworts,  although  true  flowering 
plants ;  and  one  in  particular  is  exactly  like  a  seaweed. 
There  is  a  tropical  African  vine  (Vitig  jatroplioidea)  the 
leaves  of  which  when  dried  are  strikingly  like  the  seaweed 
Fiuma  serrat/us.  The  Equiseta,  or  Horsetails,  have  their 
"echo"  in  the  Hippuris,  which,  however,  is  a  flowering 
plant.  A  New  Zealand  veronica  (F.  tetragona)  is  so  like  a 
coniferous  plant  when  out  of  flower  that  it  was  actually 
figured  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  (with  a  mark  of  doubt) 
as  Podocarpus  Dieffenbaehii. 

Then  there  are  certain  forms  of  leaf  which  are  found  in 
many  widely  separated  groups  Of  plants.  We  have  already 
seen  this  in  the  instance  of  the  willow,  and  we  may  note  it 
again  in  the  hoUy  type.  In  the  Berberidece,  we  find  this 
type  in  the  Mahonia  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens ;  in 
Gompotitce  it  is  represented  in  two  or  three  Cuban  species  of 
Anastraphia ;  another  Cuban  plant  ( VHex  Uicifoliut)  shows 
it  in  Verbenacem;  Ostnanthus  ilicifoliiis,  the  very  name 
of  which  indicates  its  holly-like  foliage,  is  a  Japanese  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  type  ;  the  ooautiful  Besfontainea 
epinosa,  a  Solanaceons  shrub,  snpplies  aPeruvian  illustration 
of  the  same  leaf,  which  appears  again  in  an  oak  [Qiinrcus  Hex) 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  finally  in  the  remarkable  Ocelebogyne 
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iUdfolia,  a  Enphoiljiaoeona  plant  from  the  eastern  tropical 
portions  of  New  Holland,  which  is  strikingly  like  our  com- 
mon holly  in  everything  bat  its  flowers,  Many  more 
examples  might  be  cited,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  occnrrenc«  of  this  form  of  leaf  not  only  in  a  groat 
number  of  orders,  bnt  also  in  widely  distant  lands. 


3.  Vmz  lUCDOUDK 


t.  HwaomuxwA  Snaoa^ 


The  existence  of  certain  types  of  leaf  is  so  well  recognised 
that  we  find  a  large  number  of  specific  names  founded 
npon  the  resemblances,  as  linifoUa,  thymifolia,  8erpyUifolia, 
groumvnifolia,  oleifolia,  ubnifolia,  and  the  like.    A  remark- 
able instance  of  the  grass-l^  type  is  to  be  found  in  a  Rosa- 
ceous plant,  a  native  of  the  Cape,   CKffortia  ara/minifolUi, 
which  has  long,  narrow  leaves,  sneathing  at  tne  base  just 
like  those  of  a  grass,  with  which  it  agrees  in  habit.    All  who 
have  much  to  do  with  plants,  especially  in  herbaria,  will  be 
aware  that  there  is  a  certain  fadet  about  the  members  of  most 
large,  and  not  a  few  small,  orders,  impossible  to  put  into 
words,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  perceptible  to  be  of  con- 
siderable service  when  rapidly  sorting  out  a  large  unnamed 
collection.     In  cases  like  the  above,  however,  the  deception 
is  quite  successful,  and  the  result  is  the  temporary  displace- 
mentofmanyspecieswhichamore careful  inspection  relegates 
to  their  proper  places.     An  instance  which  came  under  our 
notice  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Clifforliu,  is  equally 
striking.    It  is  that  of  a  st^e  from  California  (Snhia  car- 
duaci^n)  which  has  when  dried  exactly  the  habit  and  appear- 
ance of  a  thistle.    The  stem  is  erect,  nearly  simple,  and 
covered  with  white  wool ;  the  leaves  are  chiefly  radical, 
spiny,  and  woolly  beneath,  just  as  in  certain  thistles,  and 
the  flowers  are  in  dense  whotis,  with  spiny  bracts.    Another 
sage   {S.   bupl&uroides)  has  a  striking  resemblance    to    a 
Bupleunvm.    But  if  we  find  Labiates  imitating  other  orders, 
they  in  their  turn  have  their  imitators ;  notably  in  one  or 
two  species  of  the  genus  Marina,  which,  although  belonging 
tojthe  teasel  family,  have  quite  the  facias  of  some  Labiates. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  supposned  that  these  resemblances  are 
especially  couspicious  in  dried  planto,  and  that,  conid  we  see 
the  same  species  alive,  they  would  be  less  striking.  This  is, 
in  a  measure,  correct ;  as  the  flowers  would  often  afford  a 
olne  to  the  true  relationship  of  a  plant,  however  accurately 
it  might  personate  some  different  type  in  its  leaves.  But  as 
an  evidence  that,  even  when  growing,  and  not  in  blossom, 


Boch  resemblances  are  very  remarkable,  it  if  worth  while  to 
refer  to  the  collections  which  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr 
Wilson  Saunders  at  the  two  last  eonvertaxionet  of  the 
Linnean  Society — the  first  consisting  of  fourteen,  the  secxsnd 
of  sixteen,  pairs  of  plants  belonging  to  very  different  natural 
orders,  and  coming  from  widely  distant  countries.  The  first 
set  was  not  grown  for  the  purpose,  but  simply  selected  by  Mr 
Saunders  fW)m  his  greenhouse  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Such  was  the  resemblance  between  eacn  pair  that  in  some 
cases  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them,  even  on 
close  inspection.  Such  was  the  case  with  Oeniiana  luiea 
and  Veratrum  viride,  the  one  a  dicotyledon,  the  other  a 
monocotyledon;  and  again  with  Thniopsis  loetevirent,  a 
conifer,'  and  SelagineUa  eircinata,  a  lycopod  —  the  one  a 
flowering,  the  other  a  flowerless,  plant.  The  common  carrot 
found  an  exact  analogy  in  a  Cape  pelargonium  (P.  rutcB- 
folium) ;  and,  as  representatives  of  the  British  flora,  the 
Pheasants' Bye  {AcUynis  (mtumncdis),A  Eanuncnlaceous  plant, 
was  contrasted  (to  use  the  word  in  a  somewhat  nnnsoal 
sense)  with  Matricaria  irwdora,  one  of  the  "  Mayweeds,"  a 
composite.  This  resemblance,  by  the  way,  was  not  ovei^ 
looked  by  our  old  herbalists,  who,  on  that  account,  classed 
the  Adonis  among  the  feverfews. 

Analogies  in  the  leaves  and  the  habits  of  plants,  such  as 
those  which  have  already  been  pointed  out  might  be  multi- 
plied ad  infinitum.  Thus  the  tnreefold  leaf  from  which  the 
genus  Tri/oUum  takes  its  name  is  found  again  in  our  Ei^lish 
woodsorrel,  and  many  other  species  of  Oxalis;  and,  again,  in 
the  Bogbean  (Menyanthet  trifoliata),  a  Gentian-wort,  and 
diflering  in  this  respect  of  foliage  from  any  other  member 
of  its  order.  Even  more  strikmg,  because  the  type  of 
foliage  is  so  much  more  exceptional,  is  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  leaf  of  Lourea  veapertilionis,  a  leguminous  plant 
from  the  Indian  Archipelago  (which  has  been  compared  to 
a  bat's  wing  from  its  shape),  and  that  of  a  passion  flower 
(Pattiflora  veepertUio),  from  Tropical  America.    In  habit. 


4.  Lbay  0*  PimnosA  VxsriBnua 

Mr.  Grindon  points  out  how  the  water-hlies  find  their 
"echo"  in  Vula/rsia  nymphcBoidet,  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
tianaeece;  and  yet  again  in  the  ¥roghit  {Hydrocharis  ntorsui- 
vanos)  a  monocotyledon.  To  the  same  order  as  the  last- 
named  belongs  the  water-soldier  (StraHotes  aloid<>»),  which  • 
recalls  to  mind  the  aloes  and  bromelias  of  the  New 
World,  and  from  its  likeness  has 'been  called  the  "water 
pine."  Yet,  again,  a  West  Indian  Euphorbia  (E.  alata), 
with  its  flat  articulated  stems  would  be  taken,  but  for  its 
for  flowers,  for  some  similarly  formed  mistletoe  (Viscum),  or 
an  EpvphyUum,  among  Gactacea ;  the  same  type  of  winged 
stem  is  prominent  in  two  Australian  plants,  Ammobium 
dUUitm  {Gom^otitoB),  and  Acacia  alata  {Leguminotce).  Bat 
it  is  time  to  notice  a  few  "  echoes  "  in  the  form  and  colour 
61  flowers. 

There  is  a  common  and  very  pretty  garden  annual,  the 
OiUa  cwpUata,  which  has  dense  heads  of  bright  blue  flowers, 
and  differs  in  appearance  from  almost  every  other  spcdes  of 
the  genus.  It  belongs  to  the  Polemoniacem,  a  small  order 
represented  in  Britain  by  the  "  Jacob's  Ladder  "  (Polemoniwm 
eceruleum)  and  easily  recognisable  by  its  trifid  style,  and  is 
a  native  of  Columbia.  Tet  it  is  so  curiously  like  the  pretty 
little  sheep's  Boabions  (Jcuione  montana),  which  is  so  com- 
mon on  our  sandy  heaths,  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  that 
the  latter  is  ft  member  d  the  bell-fiower  fitmily,  and  conse- 
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qaentlj  &r  removed  firom  tlie  CtUia  in  technical  characters. 
Both  OUia  and  Jasione,  however,  remind  rx.%  of  the  wild 
Bcabions  {Seabiota  eueoisa),  irhioh  belongs  to  yet  a  third 


d  IiBATn  or  LouBU  VcsriBTiuoimi 


order,  the  Dvpgacem.    Another  species  of  QiUa  (0.  eorono- 

?i/olia)  with  bright  red  flowers,  recalk  to  ns  some  species  of 
pomoea.  The  pretty  Lirhnanthemum  Douglarii,  a  Califor- 
nian  annual,  reminds  us  by  its  white  flowers,  with  their 
yellow  centres,  of  the  water-crowfoot ;  and  the  resemblance 
between  the  blossoms  of  certain  Boaaceae  and  RanuHcidacecB 
— sach,  for  example,  as  those  of  buttercups  and  potentilla.s 
—is  suiRciently  obvious.  The  so-called  "  Swan  River  Daisy  " 
belongs  to  the  genus  Braehycome  (B.  iberidifoUa),  and,  as 
well  a^  another  species  {B.  deoipieng),  is  so  like  the  real 
daisy  {BeUU)  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for  it.  The  com- 
monly cultivated  Hydrangea,  which  was  introduced  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  from  Ohina  about  1790,  exactly  echoes  the 
"snowball  tree,"  or  guelder-rose,  in  its  round  clusters  of 
flowers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  two  plants,  as  we  find 
them  in  gardens,  are  equally  and  correspondingly  "mon- 
Btrons  " — that  is  to  say,  the  calyx  has  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  important  organs,  and  the  flowers 
in  each  case  are  consequently  barren.  But,  vet  more 
remarkable,  the  normal  state  of  the  two  heads  ox  blossom 
is  equally  similar ;  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  flat- 
topped  cymes  of  the  wild  guelder-rose  with  those  of  some 
unmodified  h;^drangea — say  one  of  the  variegated-leaved 
Japanese  species  which  have  lately  come  into  fashion.  Here 
in  each  case  there  is  an  outer  ring  of  oonspicnona  barrea 


florets,  the  inner  ones  being  small  and  insignificant,  except 
in  their  results.  But  these  two  belong  to  distinct  families, 
the  hydrangea  to  a  tribe  of  ScudfragacecB,  the  guelder-rose 
to  the  Ga^folicusece. 

The  OomposUa  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  distinct  from 
any  other  group  of  plants ;  bat  even  they  find  their  like- 
ness in  the  large  genus  Mesembryanthemum  of  the  Cape, 
just  as  those  are  again  rejieated  in  the  animal  world  in  the 
Actinia,  bearing  we  same  name.  Dr.  Seemann  says:  "I 
remember  finding  a  Sandwich  Island  plant  which  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  Tnomada  sola/nacea  of  New  Holland,  a  well- 
known  Buttneriaeea  of  our  gardens,  but  which,  on  closer 
examination,  turned  out  to  be  a  variety  of  Bolmvwm  NeUoni;" 
and  we  can  from  actual  experience  amrm  that  the  converse 
is  true,  and  that  the  said  Tnomasia  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  Solanum. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  resemblances  of 
the  leaves  and  flowers  inter  ae,  that  our  notice  of  the  same 
phenomena  in  fruits  must  be  brief.  Mr  Grindon  thus  sums 
up  some  of  the  most  striking  of  them :  "  What  beautiful 
conformity  [is]  in  the  follicles  of  the  peony  and  the  ster- 
culia,  in  tne  capsules  of  the  primrose  and  the  lychnis  !  Be- 
semblances  of  another  kind  are  found  in  the  triple  fhiits  of 
the  spurges — the  TropcBohim  and  the  Cneorum ;  m  the  burr- 
like  heads  of  the  plane-tree  and  the  Sparganiwn  [and  also 
of  the  Liquidambar] ;  and  in  the  boxes,  with  moveable  lids, 
caUed  pyxidia,  which  are  found  in  the  pimpernel,  the  hen- 
bane, the  plantains,  and  the  Lecythia — plants,  in  every 
instance,  so  distinct  from  one  another,  and  belonging  to 
countries  so  far  apart,  that,  except  for  the  soMtary  likeness 
adverted  to,  they  might  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  in- 
commeasurable.  Strange  resemblances  arrest  us  again  in 
connection  with  the  winglike  appendages  to  certain  fruits. 
Sometimes  these  latter  are  surmounted  with  coronets  of 
down,  as  in  composites  and  valerians ;  some  plants  have 
them  provided  with  thin  green  wings,  as  in  the  sycamores 
and  maples,  the  elm,  the  Ptelea,  and  the  ash  tree ;  others 
are  supplied  with  silky  and  wavy  tails,  as  the  pasque 
flower,  the  Dryas,  and  the  clematis.  Certain  seeds,  in  turn, 
assume  the  forms  of  these  identical  fruits,  as  beautifully 
illustrated  in  those  of  asclepiads,  willows,  willow-herbs, 
bignonias,  and  the  cotton  plant ;  and  at  the  same  time,  for 
their  own  part,  give  curious  echo  also  of  one  another,  in 
shape,  colour,  and  ornamentation.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  laoe-like  tunics  of  the  seeds  of  orchids  and  of  the 
pyrola ;  and  the  enamelled  and  embroidered  surface  of  those 
or  very  many  trf  the  CaryophyUacecB,  the  poppy,  and  the  hen- 
bane. In  respect  of  flinty  hardness  and  brilliant  polish, 
compare  again  the  seeds  of  the  rosary-pea  {^Abrits  precato- 
rtu«J,  the  violet,  the  gromwell,  the  mucuna,  and  the  meny- 
anther,"  to  which  we  would  add  the  Sdei-ia. 

Resemblances  in  odours  are  familiar  enough.  Mr  Bate- 
man  tells  us  that  in  the  orchid  family  alone  may  be  found 
those  of  honey,  musk,  citron,  allspice,  cinnamon,  noyau, 
angelica,  aniseed,  pomatum,  violets,  wallflowers,  fresh  hay, 
and  cocoa-nut  milk ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  other 
instances. 

What  the  main  object  may  be  of  this  universal  mimicry 
it  is  difficult  at  present  to  say.  The  subject  was  discussed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  under  certain  circumstances  such  imitation 
might  be  useful  to  plants  as  it  is  to  animals,  as  a  defence 
against  enemies;  although,  as  the  imitator  and  the  imitated 
rarely  grow  together,  such  a  purpose  would  seem  not 
generally  to  exist.  Professor  Dyer  mentioned  that  the  rare 
Menzieaui  coerulea  of  the  Sow  of  Athol  had  been  protected 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  botanists  by  the  common  crowberry 
{Emfetrum  nigrum)  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  same 
locality,  having  been  mistaken  for  it ;  and  this  is  a  case  in 
point.  A  more  remarkable  one  is  g^ven  by  Dr  Harvey,  in 
reference  to  two  leafless  twining  Asclepiads,  with  reference 
to  which  he  says : — "  If  Sarcocyphula  Oerrardi  be  not  a 
monstrosity  it  is  at  least  a  curiosity,  having  the  aspect  of 
Sarcoatomma  vvminaie  so  completely  that,  except  by  its 
flowers,  the  latter  is  with  difficulty  distinguishable,  and 
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besides  this,  growing  alongside  and  intertwined  with  its 
double." 

It  is,  however,  only  our  aim  to  indicate  a  subject  upon 
which  investigation  and  inquiry  will  not,  we  believe,  be 
thrown  away,  and  which  will  amply  repay  both  the  one  and 
the  other  by  the  interesting  facts  which  it  will  bring  under 
the  notice  of  those  who  undertake  it. 


THE  FBIGATE  BIBD  AT  THE  ZOOLOaiCAL 
GABDENS. 

{Far  Itttatration,  let  Frontitpita.) 

The  gardens  of*  the  Zoological  Society  have  been  again 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  some  animals  "  never  before 
exhibited."  On  the  present  occasion  naturalists  are  for  the 
first  time  (thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Cant.  Dow)  enabled  to 
see  in  a  living  state  two  of  those  extraordinary  birds  known 
to  all  readpvs  of  voyages  in  the  tropical  seas  as  the  frigate 
birds.  M'ii  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  accounts  of 
the  wondei'ful  speed,  the  graceful  aerial  evolutions,  and  the 
extreme  length  of  wing  of  these  "  vultures  of  the  sea,"  as 
they  were  termed  by  Audubon,  who  was  familiar  with  them 
in  their  breeding  grounds  of  Florida,  and  who  graphictUly 
described  their  flight  in  his  magnificent  work  on  the  "  Birds 
of  America,"  in  which  he  says : — 

The  frigate  pelican  la  poseeased  of  a  power  of  flight  which  I  con- 
ceive superior  to  that  of  perhaps  any  other  bird.  Howeror  swiftly  the 
Oayeune  tern,  the  smaller  gulls,  or  the  jagor  move  on  wing,  it  seems  a 
matter  of  mere  sport  to  it  to  overtake  any  of  them.  The  goshawk, 
the  peregrine,  and  the  gyr  falcon,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  swiftest  of 
our  hawks,  are  obliged  to  pursue  their  victim,  should  it  be  a  green- 
winged  teal  or  passenger  pigeon,  at  times  for  half  a  mile,  at  the  highest 
fitch  of  their  speed,  boforo  they  can  secure  them.  The  bird  of  which 
speak  comes  from  on  high  with  the  velocity  of  a  meteor,  and  on  noar- 
ing  the  object  of  its  pursuit,  which  its  keen  eye  has  8t>iod  while  Ashing 
at  a  distance,  darts  on  either  side  to  cut  off  all  retreat,  and  with 
open  bill  forces  it  to  drop  or  disgorge  the  fish  which  it  hag  just  canghL 
See  him  now !  Tonder,  over  the  waves,  leaps  the  brilliant  dolphin,  as 
he  puiBucs  the  flying  fishes,  which  he  expects  to  seize  the  moment 
they  drop  into  the  water.  The  frigate  bird,  who  has  marked  them, 
closes  his  wings,  dives  towards  them,  and  now  ascending,  holdii  one  of 
the  tiny  things  across  his  bill.  Already  fifty  yards  above  the  sea,  he 
spies  a  porpoise  in  full  chase,  launches  towards  the  spot,  and  in  passing 
seizes  the  mullet  that  has  escaped  from  its  dreaded  foe.  I  observed  a 
frigate  pelican  that  had  forced  a  Cayenne  tern,  yet  in  sight,  to  drop  a 
fish,  which  the  broad-winged  warrior  bad  seized  as  it  fell.  This  flsh 
was  rather  large  for  the  tern,  and  mig:ht  probably  be  about  Sin.  in 
length.  The  frigate  pelican  mounted  with  it  across  his  bill  about  a 
hundred  yards,  and  then  tossing  it  up  caught  it  as  it  fell,  but  not  in 
the  proper  manner.  He  therefore  dropped  it,  and  before  it  had  fallen 
many  yards  caught  it  again.  Still  it  was  not  in  a  good  position, 
the  weight  of  the  head,  it  seemed,  having  prevented  the  bird  from 
seizing  it  by  that  part.  A  second  time  the  flsh  was  thrown  upwards, 
and  now  at  Ust  was  received  in  a  convenient  manner,  that  is,  with  its 
head  downwards,  and  immediately  swallowed. 

This  wonderful  power  of  flight  is  dependent  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  wings  and  their  extreme  length  as  compared  with 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  body.  The  length  of  the  mature 
bird  is  41in.,  measured  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of 
forked  tail ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  this  length  is  due  to 
the  feathers  of  the  tail,  as  the  frame-work  of  the  body  only 
measures  20in.  The  extent  of  the  wings  is,  however,  double 
the  length  of  the  bird,  greatly  as  that  is  increased  by  the 
elongated  tail  feathers,  the  expanse  of  the  wings  measured 
from  tip  to  tip  being  no  less  than  86in.,  an  extraordinary 
length,  that  appears  even  more  marvellous  when  described 
as  7ft.  2in.  These  lengthened  wings  are  extremely  pointed, 
the  first  quill  being  the  longest,  and  the  rest  rapidly  diminish- 
ing in  length,  so  that  the  wings  when  extended  appear  ex- 
cessively long  and  narrow. 

No  circumstance  could  perhaps  better  illustrate  the  power 
of  flight  possessed  by  these  birds  than  the  mode  in  which 
they  collect  the  materials  for  their  nests.  For  an  account  of 
this  we  must  again  have  recourse  to  Andubon,  who  writes : — 

About  the  middle  of  Hay  (a  period  which  to  me  appeared  very  late 
for  birds  foond  in  so  warm  a  climate  as  that  of  the  Florida  Keys)  the 
frigate  pelicans  assemble  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  pairs 
or  more.  They  are  seen  flying  at  a  great  height  over  the  islands  on 
which  they  have  bred  many  previous  seasons,  courting  for  hours 


together;  after  which  they  retnm  towards  the  mangroves,  alight  on 
them,  and  at  once  begin  to  repair  the  old  nests  or  construct  new  ones. 
They  pillage  each  other's  nests  of  their  materials,  and  make  excnrsiont 
for  more  to  the  nearest  keys.  They  breaks  the  dry  twigs  of  trees  with 
ease,  passing  swiftly  on  wing,  and  snapping  them  off  by  a  single  grasp 
of  their  powerful  bill.  It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them  when 
thus  occupied,  especially  when  several  are  so  engaged,  passing  and  re- 
passing with  the  swiftness  of  thought  over  the  trees  whose  tops  are 
blasted;  their  purpose  appears  as  if  accomplished  by  magic  It 
sometimes  happens  that  this  bird  accidentally  drops  a  stick  while 
travelling  towards  its  nest,  whan,  if  this  should  happen  over  the  water, 
it  plunges  after  it  and  seizes  it  with  its  bill  before  it  has  reached  the 
waves. 

The  length  of  the  bones  of  the  wing  is  extreme,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch.     The  humerus   (d)  is 


upwards  of  7in.,  the  bones  of  the  fee  arm  (e)  exceed  9in., 
and  those  of  the  metacarpus  and  phalanges  (/,  g,  and  h)  to- 
gether measure  Sin. — making  a  total  of  24in.,  or  2ft.,  for  the 
f  ramewock  of  the  wing  of  a  bird  not  exceeding  in  size  of 
body  an  ordinary  fowl.  The  engraving  also  shows  the  sin- 
gular form  of  the  sternum  or  breastbone ;  this  is  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  width,  2^in.,  being  even  greater  than  its 
length,  2;^in.,  and  as  having  a  keel  less  than  an  inch  in  height. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  this  bird,  which  is  unsurpassed, 
or  rather  unequalled,  in  its  power  of  flight,  the  pectoral 
muscles  which  move  the  wings  are  small,  and  the  keel  of  the 
breastbone,  from  which  they  take  their  rise,  is  not  as  large 
as  that  of  a  grouse  or  even  a  partridge.  The  bones  support- 
ing the  pectoral  muscles  are  very  strong,  and  the  merry- 
thought or  furcula  (&)  is  soldered  immovably  to  the  ster- 
num (a)  ^nd  to  the  coracoid  (c).  The  legs  are  exceedingly 
short,  so  that  the  birds  seem  to  rest  with  the  body  on  the 
branch  on  which  they  perch.    Audubon  writes  : — 

Althongh  their  flight  is  easy  and  powerful  in  a  degree  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  bird,  they  move  with  great  difflculW  on  the  ground. 
They  can  rise,  however,  from  a  sand  \mt,  no  matter  how  low  and  level 
it  may  be.  At  such  times,  as  well  as  when  sitting  on  the  water,  which 
it  occasionally  does,  the  bird  raises  its  wings  almost  perpendicularly, 
sprcnds  its  tail  half  erect,  and  at  the  first  flap  of  the  former  and  simul- 
taneous stroke  of  the  latter  on  the  ground  or  the  water  bounces  away. 

The  toes  are  all  connected  by  webs,  but  these  are  short,  and 
do  not  reach  far  from  the  bases.  The  daw  of  tho  third  toe 
is  long,  and  toothed  like  a  comb  on  the  inner  edge.  Bespect- 
ing  this  contrivance  Audubon  writes  of  a  specimen  he  had 
shot  in  the  act  of  scratching  its  head : — 

I  also  observed  that  the  pectinated  claws  of  this  epeoias  were  mnoh 
longer,  flatter,  and  more  comb-like  than  those  of  any  other  species 
wim  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  now,  therefore,  feel  convinced  that, 
however  useful  this  instrument  may  be  on  other  oocasions,  it  is 
certainly  employed  in  cleansing  the  parts  of  the  skin  of  birds  which 
cannot  be  readied  by  the  biU. 
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As  in  nuuiy  of  the  aqnatio  birds,  the  colour  of  the 
phimage  vaiieB  greatly  at  difEerent  periods  of  life,  Audubon 
states  that  the  permanent  colouring  is  not  attained  until 
after  the  third  spring.  The  colour  of  the  mature  bird  is 
dark  brownish  black,  with  glossy  reflections  of  green,  purple, 
and  bronze.  The  young  luve  maoh  white  in  the  plumage. 
Those  now  in  the  gsurdens,  which  are  young  of  the  present 
season,  have  the  head,  neck,  and  greater  part  of  the  breast 
white ;  the  tail  and  wings  are  brownish  black,  the  latter  with 
lighter  markings  along  the  upper  ooverts.  The  long  beak  is 
p^  bluish  leaa-oolonr,  nearly  white  at  the  hooked  tip ;  the 
eye  is  dark,  and  the  whole  head  has  rather  a  paUid  ap- 
pearance. > 

The  young  birds  sit  about  motionless  on  their  perches, 
occasionally  stretching  oat  their  wings,  which,  even  in  the 
present  state,  appear  of  the  most  marvellous  length  when 
extended.  When  asleep  the  head  is  turned  over  the  back, 
and  the  bill  thrust  in  between  the  wing  and  the  body.  In 
this  position  the  extreme  length  at  the  framework  of  the 
wings  is  well  shown ;  the  latter  may  be  seen  to  extend  so 
farforward  as  to  touch  each  other  in  firont  of  the  br^t  of 
the  bird,  the  prominent  point  being  the  wrist,  or  union  of 
the  bones  of  the  forearm  (e),  and  those  corresponding  to  the 
hand  (/).  As  yet  they  are  too  young  to  feed  themselves, 
but  they  catch  their  food,  which  consists  of  the  flesh,  of 
whiting,  in  their  bills  when  it  is  thrown  towards  them. 
Their  appetite,  like  that  of  all  piscivorous  birds,  is  voracious, 
each  of  tnem  disposing  of  the  flesh  of  a  dozen  whiting  per 
day. 

In  the  large  engraving,  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood  has  represented 
with  much  accuracy  one  of  the  young  birds  now  in  the 
Bent's  Park  Gardens.  As  it  sits  quietly  on  its  perch  it  is 
almost  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  same  species  as  that 
whose  evolutions  are  so  graphically  described  in  the  extracts 
from  Audubon. 


THE  TAPIB  AT  TKE  ZOOLOGICAL  aABDENS. 

Thbbx  are  few  large  animals  respecting  which  less  is  known 
than  about  the  tapirs.  Their  shyness,  combined  with  their 
aquatic  habits  and  their  residence  in  the  rivers  of  spcu^ely 
populated  tropical  countries,  removes  them  from  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  observation ;  and  even  when  enterprising  natu- 
ralists have  proceeded  in  search  of  them  to  their  native 
haunts,  they  have  been  generally  disappointed  in  their  desires 
of  disoovanng  any  fireah  facts  respecting  their  natural  his- 
tory. Even  uie  number  of  species  that  exists  is  not  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  we  have  now  to  chronicle 
tiie  first  arrivial  of  a  new  species,  in  a  living  state,  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Begent's  Park. 

Those  well-known  naturalists,  Messrs.  Bates  and  Wallace, 
who  spent  so  many  jeara  of  their  lives  exploring  the  &una 
of  the  gpreat  South  American  continent,  nad  scarcely  any 
opportunities  of  studying  the  habits  and  instincts  of  these 
aumals.  Mr  Wallace  ioEorms  us  tiiat  the  ordinary  tapir  is 
found  distributed  very  widely  over  the  whole  of  the  district 
of  the  Amt^on  valley,  but  that  it  is  not  anywhere  abundant. 
Its  food  consists  of  leaves  and  fiinitB  of  various  kinds,  and 
at  times  it  does  great  damage  to  the  cultivated  grounds  of 

the  Tn(^^ftTla 

The  flesh  of  the  animal  is  very  good  eating,  tmd  by  the 
natives,  strangely  enough,  it  is  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  the 
ague.  It  is  slam  by  them  in  a  very  primitive  manner.  When 
a  feeding  place  is  discovered,  a  stage  some  eight  or  nine 
feet  high  is  built  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  On 
this  staee  the  hunter,  with  his  musket  or  bow  and 
arrow,  ti^es  his  station.  The  tapir  is  exceedingly  shy  and 
timid,  and  steps  as  lightly  as  a  cat,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  is  the  only  indication  of  its  approach. 
As  the  slightest  sound  or  smell  alarms  the  animal,  the  Indian 
often  has  to  lie  as  still  as  death  for  hours  until  the  animal 
approaches  sufficiently  near  to  be  shot.  The  sport,  as  may 
be  imagined,  is  not  veiy  exciting,  and  Mr  Wallace  tells  us 
that  he  has  often  accompanied  Indians  on  their  expeditious, 
bat  always  without  suooeas. 

Paw  IV.— Vot  H. 


Closely  allied  to  the  American  tapirs  are  those  inhabiting 
the  Malayan  peninsula  and  Sumatra.  There  are,  however, 
several  structural  differences,  proving  the  specific  distinct- 
ness of  the  two  groups.  As  is  the  rule  in  all  herbivorous 
animals,  the  digestive  oanal  is  of  g^reat  length ;  but  there  is 
a  striking  and  entirely  unexplained  difference  between  the 
Oriental  and  the  Western  animals.  The  total  length  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  the  common  American  tapir  is  upwards  of 
fifty-five  feet ;  but  that  of  the  Sumatran  species  is  no  less 
tluui  ninety  feet  in  length.  It  might  be  imagined  that 
some  such  circumstance  as  the  less  nutritive  value  of  the 
food,  or  some  essential  difference  in  habits  or  mode  of  life, 
would  have  caused  this  striking  distinction ;  but  no  such 
differences  are  known,  and  we  must  patiently  wait  for  fuller 
information  regarding  the  habits  of  these  creatures  before 
this  remarkable  circumstance  can  be  explained. 

The  animal  figured  in  the  engraving  is  a  species  compara- 
tively new  to  Bcienoe.  It  has  been  named,  in  honour  of  a 
distinguished  American  zoologist,  Baird's  tapir.  The  species 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Panama,  from  whence  it 
was  forwarded  by  Capt.  Dow.  Previously  to  the  acquisition 
of  this  individual  the  species  was  known  only  by  a  skull  in 
the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  skin  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  young  animal  m  spirits  at  Yale  Col- 


lege, U.S. 
Th 


Che  animal  figured  was  only  partially  grpwn,  being  the 
weight  of  a  Riiddle-sized  pig.  The  bulk  of  the  mature 
animal  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  head  alone 
has  been  found  to  weigh  no  less  than  821bs.  The  colour  of 
the  young  is  bright  reddish  brown,  the  head  being  darker 
on  the  upper  part ;  the  Ups,  margin  of  the  ears,  and  end  of 
the  fiexible  trunk  are  white,  the  naked  skin  of  the  nostrils 
being  black.  In  a  very  young  condition  the  nose  and  cheeks 
have  longitudinal  white  stripes.  At  the  period  of  life  at 
which  the  young  in  the  Gardens  was  figured,  the  sides  of 
the  body  were  covered  with  longitudinal  yellowish  white 
stripes,  about  ten  in  number,  the  under  parts  being  yellowisk 
grey.  The  legs  are  darker  than  the  body,  and  are  spotted 
regularly  with  white.  The  mature  animal  is  very  similar  to 
the  common  Brazilian  tapir,  but  is  readily  distinguished 
from  it  by  having  bay  cheeks  and  white  chest.  There  is 
some  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  skull,  Baird's  tapir 
having  a  bony  division  between  the  nostrils ;  hence  it  has 
been  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  which  rejoices  in  the 
euphonious  name  of  Elasmognathus. 

In  the  drawing  the  artist  has  caught  very  accurately  the 
expression  of  the  animal ;  the  long,  flexible  snout,  almost 
amounting  to  a  proboscis,  is  shown  upturned  in  the  smaller 
figure.  This  organ  is  employed  in  gathering  its  food,  and  is 
found  on  dissection  to  be  ramished  with  a  number  of  distinct 
muscular  bands;  which  enable  it  to  be  moved  in  any  required 
direction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  animal  has  died  since  the 
drawing  was  made;  but  a  larger  example  of  the  com- 
moner species  remains  in  good  health  in  the  gardens.  It 
is  located  in  the  new  elephant  house,  with  the  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses. 

THX  ETEIOFIAir  AST  BEAB  (0BTCT£B0FU3  £TEI0PIC08). 

(Stnatragt.) 

Tbk  dngnlar  edentate  or  toothless  animal  known  as  the  Tamandoan 
ant-eater  baa  been  illnstrated  and  figured  in  Fart  8,  vol.  iL  of  this 
Uagazine.  The  animal  now  represented  is  the  Ethiopian  ant  bear 
(0.  aethiopions).  The  Ethiopian  species  which  has  been  recently  added 
to  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society,  has  a  body  nearly  destitute 
of  hair,  with  a  much  longer  tail,  head,  and  ears  than  its  congener, 
0.  capensis.  In  their  habits  and  food  boib.  animals  agree  closely ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  they  are  both  males,  as  otherwise  there  is  evet; 
probability  tliat  they  would  multiply  in  confinement 

The  teeth  are  not  entirely  wanting  in  these  so-called  edentate  or 
toothless  animals,  the  canines  and  incisors  alone  being  absent ;  but  the 
molars  have  a  singular  and  peculiar  structure,  closely  resembling  in 
appearance  a  section  of  common  cane.  The  absence  of  grinding  pover 
in  the  masticating  organs,  however,  is  fully  made  up  by  the  singular 
stomach  of  these  animals,  which  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  larger 
end  bung  a  sort  of  crop  to  receive  the  food,  the  smaller  or  pyloric 
«ztr«mity  being  thiokaned  into  a  kind  of  muscular  giczard,  with  a  hard 
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finn  UniDg  like  that  of  a  fowl— an  arrangement  well  adapted  to  grind  np 
the  iooompletely  masticated  food  on  which  the  animal  subsists.  Nor 
is  there  any  probability  that  the  nourishment  it  contains  can  escape 
absorption  as  it  passes  along  the  intestinal  canal,  for  this  tube  is  of  the 
extraordinary  length  of  15  feet. 

We  have  to  ezpreas  onr  thanks  to  the  ZooIog;ical  Society  for  the 
opportunity  of  figuring  this  spedei. 


winter  hoard,  for  tha  marks  of  the  little  animal*!  rodents  ware  quite 
fresh  upon  some  of  them.  The  cavity  was  an  incipient  decay,  in 
which  the  aooms  had  apparently  been  just  stored,  when  by  some 
unaccountable  occurrence,  it  must  have  become  hermeocally  closed, 
and  so  remained  for  a  period,  over  the  length  of  which,  from  the 
following  daacription,  I  should  wi«b  to  ask  the  opinions  of  your 
•ciantiflo  readers.    As  before  stated,  the  tree  was  12ft.  in  girth ;  the 


Za  Whitebait  the  Toaag  «f  the  Kerrincr?— The  following 
note  on  this  subject  is  commnnicated  by  Hr  W.  6.  Tegetmeier: 
"  Some  short  time  since  I  received  from  Mr  Carr,  of  the  Strand,  a 
number  of  whitebait  recently  caught  off  Snntbend.  Amongst  these 
< minnows'  there  was  a  'Triton'  of  four  inches  and  three  quarters 
in  length,  but  differing  in  no  respect  except  size  from  the  small  fry 
with  which  it  was  captured.  There  was  precisely  the  same  form,  with 
the  identical  silvery  sheen  that  renders  this  little  Olupea  no  less 
attractive  to  the  eye  than  it  is  pleasing  to  the  palate.  Firmly  believing 
in  the  diagnosis  of  my  friend  Dr.  OUnther  as  to  the  speciiic  identity  of 
the  whitebait  and  the  herring,  I  was  desirous  of  showing  him  this 
specimen,  and  therefore  preserved  it  in  spirit.  Since  then  it  has  been 
BObieoted  to  a  very  careful  examination.  The  fish  is  undoubtedly  a 
whitebait,  and  it  is  as  undoubtedly  a  ^oung  herring,  and  as  such  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  closely-alhed  species  of  the  genus  Clupea 
by  tha  oval  patch  of  very  small  teeth  on  the  vomer,  or  bone  forming 
the  central  line  of  the  palate,  and  by  the  ventral  fin  being  inserted 
below  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  fin ;  whereas  the  sprat  is  without  teeth 
on  the  vomer,  and  has  the  front  of  the  ventral  fin  even  with  the  front 
of  the  dorsal.  The  absolute  identity  in  form  between  the  two,  the  fact 
that  whitebait  is  only  known  in  rivers  in  whose  estuaries  herrings 
oeeor,  and  that  whitebait  ate  never  found  in  spawn,  may  Iw  taken  as 
nearly  conclusive  on  the  subject.'' 

Oaae  of  ^^^w'^^^  Pox  in  the  Sogf. — ^Two  or  three  members  of 
the  family  of  a  person  who  was  rearing  a  beagle  for  me  were  ill  of 
■mall  pox,  and  some  of  the  bedclothes  were  being  steeped  in  water 
prepatory  to  washing  them.  The  beagle  was  seen  to  lap  some  of  the 
water,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died  covered  with  small  pox.  Oases  of 
dogs  taking  this  disease  have  happened,  I  believe,  but  very  rarely. — 
J.  A,  0.  I^he  disease  is  describea  by  Touatt,  who  witnessed  several 
oases.— £».] 

Aooarna  Ineloeed  in  an  Elm  Tree.— The  following  is  given 
on  the  authority  of  Lieul-Col.  W.  D.  Cormaok,  of  Shawborough, 
Tewkesbury :  Two  ^ears  and  a  half  ago  I  felled,  amongst  others,  a 
large  elm  tree  12ft  m  girth,  and  allowed  it  to  lie  until  last  October, 
wlun  I  commenced  cutting  it  up.  On  sawing  off  the  butt  we  dis- 
covered a  cavity  in  the  very  centre  of  the  trunk  about  6in.  in  diameter, 
and  mnning  up  about  16in.,  which  the  cross  cut  divided  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  middle.  The  parting  was  no  sooner  complete  than 
about  a  pint  of  aooms  fell  out  of  &e  cavity,  which  1  immediately 
picked  up.  To  my  utter  astonishment,  in  that  instant  of  time,  on 
exposure  to  light  and  air,  each  aoom  sprouted  about  a  thud  of  an 
hioh,  and  on  examination  I  found  them  in  as  perfect  preservation  as 
U  they  had  just  dropped  from  the  parent  tree,  although  they  must,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  presently  detail,  have  been  inclosed  any  time 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  yean  in  the  hollow  of  the  dm.  I 
took  twenty-five  of  the  aooms  up  to  the  garden,  and  planted  them  in 
%  bit  of  ground  I  inclosed  for  the  purpose.  At  this  moment  I  have 
twenty-nve  as  promising  young  oak  tfees  from  them  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  West  of  England,     The  avorne  were  evidently  a  squirrel's 


cavity  was  6{n.  wide^  ISin.  high,  and  3ft  from  the  ground ;  from  tha 
edge  of  the  cavity  to  the  bark  2ft.  2in. ;  and  no  less  than  one  kmdnd 
and  ttuatty  rings  of  wood  had  added  to  the  balk  of  the  tree,  and  grown 
over  the  hollow,  with  its  inolosure  of  aMms,  tmce  totk  had  beoome 
ktrmeHoaUy  sealed  up ! 

The  Crlmaon-S^eeUed  Koth. — I  soooeeded  reoentlv-  in  osp- 
turing  a  splendid  pair  of  that  rare  insect,  Deiopeia  ptIdteUa  (or  the 
crimsonHSpeokled  footman).  This,  I  believe,  is  a  very  rare  insect  in 
this  country,  and  very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  its  being  oaptored. 
I  took  them  on  the  south  coast  at  Brighton  on  the  11th  and  13th  inst 
— W.  Pbicb  (4,  Tranquil  Vale,  Blackheath).  [This  Insect  is  very  rare. 
Mr  Newman,  in  his  "  History  of  British  Moths,"  says  "  Hr  DouDleday 
has  a  single  specimen,  taken  at  Epping,  and  we  believe  there  are  two 
or  three  other  British  spedmens  in  different  cabinets." — Ed.] 

Oecurreneea  of  Haxe  Birda.^SouTAiiT  Snipe.— A  fine  speci- 
men was  shot  on  the  16th  of  September  by  Capt  Dawson,  at  Horiey 
Parks,  in  the  parish  of  Horiey.  It  weighed  about  T^oz.  One  of  these 
birds  was  shot  by  Ur  E  Cooper  at  Burghfield,  Berks,  on  the  12th  of 
September.  Hr  Gould  pronounces  it  to  ba  a  fine  specimen,  and  a  bird 
of  this  year,  as  it  is  without  the  three  white  bars  on  the  wings  and  the 
white  outer  tail  feathers  which  characterise  an  old  bird.  The  wei|^t 
of  this  bird  was  7|oz.,  and  the  measurement  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings 
20  inches.  It  has  been  carefullypreserved,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Charles  Bussell.  The  great  or  solitary  snipe  vimta  this 
country  regnlarly  every  autumn,  and  always  earlier  than  the  oommon 
snipe.  Instances  of  its  occurrence  here  in  the  spring  are  rar&  Hr 
Orawhall  (of  Durham)  found  and  killed  a  specimen  of  the  solitary 
snipe  (Seolapax  makr)  on  the  12th  of  September,  at  Eshott,  Northum- 
berland. The  bird  is  in  the  hands  of  Duncan  of  Newcastle,  for  preser- 
vation. Ur  Turner  (of  Dorchester)  shot  a  fine  speofanen  of  the  solitary 
snipe  in  our  meadows  on  the  20th  of  September,  weighing  just  Soz.  On 
being  skinned  it  was  found  to  be  oimpletely  coated  with  lat 

Sabdcb's  Shipb,  Ospret. — A  fine  osprey  was  canght  in  a  trap  at 
Clipstone  in  the  spring.  I  have  a  Sabine's  snipe,  which  was  boogfatfor 
a  shilling  in  Nottingham  market.  It  came  with  a  lot  of  other  snipe 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  and  is  a  very  geod  specimen. — 
J.  Whitaker  (Ramsdale,  Notts.). 

BosB-CotouBBO  Fastok.— A  roBo-colonred  pastor  was  shot  near 
Shockerwick,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batheaston,  on  the  S9th  of  July 
last  It  was  feeding  with  a  flock  of  starlings.  Ur  Oh.  £dwards  (df 
Wrington)  has  a  specimen  of  the  rose-coloured  pastor  (Pa^or  roteta, 
Yarrell)  in  his  collection,  which  was  shot  in  a  mulberry  tree  in  the 
garden  of  a  relative,  the  late  Peter  Fry,  Esq.,  of  Ivy  Oomrt,  Axbridge, 
about  twelve  years  since,  and  brought  to  him  the  same  day  it  was 
killed. 

Fbctobaj.  SAMDPiPia. — On  September  12  my  friend  Hr.  H.  8. 
Bichards,  of  Clifton,  shot  a  pair  of  pectoral  sandpipers  {T. ptctoralUy 
near  Brannton  Burrows,  North  Devon.  As  he  has  been  devoting 
himself  to  "  shoro  shooting "  for  some  time  past,  and  as  he  is  wall 
acquainted  with  our  British  wading  birds,  and  nas  moreover  Amerioan 
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lUaa  {or  oompariaon,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  oorreotly  IdentiSed 
the  ■pedes.  The  birds  in  question,  be  informs  me,  were  feeding  on  the 
edge  of  a  small  pool  in  company  with  a  little  stint  (Tringa  nimUa) 
which  he  subsequently  oontrived  to  shoot.  On  dissection  ft  appeared 
(bat  the  peotoru  sandpipers  ware  male  and  female ;  but,  contrary  to  what 
has  usually  been  obswred  amonest  this  daas  of  birds,  the  male  was  the 
Urfsec  of  the  two.  Apropos  to  iha  frequent  oconrrence  of  late  years  of 
Ainmican  speciee  In  this  country,  I  may  add  that  of  the  sixteen  re- 
cntlrd  Instanoee  of  tiie  pectoral  sandpiper,  shot  in  Oreat  Britain,  seven 
hare  oooorred  within  the  last  three  years.  No  previous  instanoe  had 
been  recorded  ginoe  1863.— J.  K  Habtinq. 

Wood  Saxupipkb. — A  fine  specimen  of  the  wood  sandpimr  was 
killed  (September  19)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mole,  in  the  Ullage  of 
East  Holesey,  by  H.  Chalwin,  in  whose  possession  it  is  for  preser- 
vatton. 

WAZwnros  at  Wist  Habtlepoou — On  going  at  noon  into  my 
nrdan— the  only  plaoe  in  this  district  where  trees  and  shrubs  abound — 
I  was  attracted  by  a  strange  twittering  sound  proceeding  from  the 
centre  thereof.  Cautiously  approaching  the  spot,  judge  of  my  gnrpriae 
at  aeeing  eight  (evidently  two  old  and  six  young)  Bohemian  Wax  wings 
rise  and  fly  off.  I  am  oonfldent  I  am  not  miateken  in  the  birds,  as  I 
know  them  well,  having  repeatedly  seen  and  shot  them ;  moreover,  1  was 
not  more  than  ten  yards  distant  at  th«  time  they  rose,  and  the  crest  of 
one  was  plainly  visible. — Thos.  W.  Abbot. 

HoBBT  AND  Albimo  Spabrow-uawk.—  About  the  middle  of  June 
last  mv  man  shot  a  hawk,  which  I  sent  to  Hr  John  Shaw,  of  Shrews- 
bury, for  preservation.  It  proved  to  be  a  hobby.  Lately  the  same 
man  shot  a  milk-white  spanow-bawk,  which  I  have  also  sent  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  be  says  it  is  a  male  of  this  year. — Qbobob  Ashbt  AaaBr, 
(Naaeby,  Woolleys.) 

Sabmb's  Quu. — On  Thursday,' September  21,  an  immature  example 
of  Sabine's  gull  (Xema  Sidnm)  was  captured  alive  ontsids  Brighton, 
and  brought  to  Hr.  Swaysland,  who  has  made  a  good  specimen  of  it. 
This  may  be  a  male,  but  we  cannot  say  for  certain.  It  was  no  doubt 
lost  and  driven  by  the  gale,  and  had  blood  upon  its  plumage,  as  if  it 
liad  struck  against  a  house,  and,  shaking  its  head,  spurted  th^  blood 
from  its  mai^bles.  The  blood  did  not  come  from  a  shot.  The  bird 
was  in  a  moribund  state,  and  very  poor  condition.  I  find,  in  my 
Brighton  notes,  a  previous  one  at  Shoreham,  October  16,  1866,  moult- 
ing. Again  another,  October  9,  1858,  at  Hove,  both  of  course,  like 
this  one,  birds  of  the  year. — Qbo.  Dawson  Bowi.et, 

Bxi>-THBOATKD  DiVEB. — On  the  14th  of  October,'  as  the  Messrs. 
Buxton  were  shooting  at  Blakeney,  in  Noriolk,  they  observed  a  red- 
throated  diver  cut  off  by  the  tide.  It  made  but  one  attempt  to  fly, 
and  was  ultimately  captured  after  an  exciting  chace  in  the  water.  It 
appeared  to  have  sustained  no  wound,  and  proved  to  be  a  fine  specimen 
in  summer  plumage,  but  with  a  singular  blotch  of  white  on  one  side  of 
the  nook  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny. 

Black-bhoitldbbed  Peacock. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  catling 
attention  to  an  additional  case  of  the  sudden  appearanoo  of  the  black- 
■booldered  peacock  in  a  flock  of  the  common  species  which  has  been 
recently  given  me  by  the  Hon.  A.  H.  G.  Uanning.  In  a  stock  of  the 
common  variety  (Pavo  cristatut),  kept  at  Garvah  House,  oo.  Oerry,  a 
hen  of  the  bUok-shouldered  .breed  was  nnexpectedljr  produced,  being 
perfect  in  the  peculiar  cream  colour  that  |Ustingni8hea  the  hens  of 
this  brqed  from  those  of  the  ordinary  or  plea  varieties  of  the  common 
kind.  On  arriving  at  maturity  she  was  mated  with  a  male  of  the  or- 
dinary plumage,  uid  in  her  flrst  season  produced  birds  of  the  oommon 
kind.  In  her  next  season  she  reared  three  young — one  with  the 
ordinary  plumage,  and  two  black-shouldered.  Of  these  latter  one  died 
young ;  the  other  (a  male)  arrived  at  maturity,  and  lived  several  years. 
I  think  Uiis  fact,  and  those  relating  to  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the 
black-sbouldered  birds  in  the  collections  of  Lord  Brownlow,  Professor 
A  Newton,  Sir  J.  Trevelyan,  and  Mr  Thornton  (which  were  given  in 
No.  804  of  the  fUld),  may  be  r^pirded  as  conclusive,  and  that  we  must 
regard  the  so-called  P.  nigripemtu  as  merely  a  strongly-marked  and 
very  distinct  variety  of  the  well-known  common  species,  P.  critUUut. 
It  is,  however,  but  right  to  state  that  in  this  instance  a  young  blaok- 
•booldered  male  had  been  some  ten  years  previously  placed  with  the 
stock,  but  that  it  never  arrived  at  maturity,  dying  before  it  bad  assu'med 
its  full  plumage. — W.  B.  Teqetueieb.  • 

Hwt  ot  Vnihatoli.— It  is  well  known  that  the  nuthatch  almost 
invariably  makes  use  of  a  hole,  either  in  a  tree  or  wall,  in  which  to 
deposit  its  eggs,  and  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  nest- 
biuldor.  In  this  instance  a  haystack  was  selected,  and  the  birds,  by 
polling  out  a  quantity  of  the  hay  and  plastering  up  the  hollow  with  mud 
nought  from  a  considerable  distance,  formed  a  neat  of  similar  construc- 
tion to  that  of  a  swallow,  but  very  much  larger,  with  an  entrance  hole 
near  the  top,  and  the  ends  of  the  bay  stems  neatly  embedded  in  the 


mud.  The  particulan,  which  were  gent  with  ilie  nest,  are  shown  In 
the  following  letter  of  our  correspondent : — "  East  Qrinstead,  Sept  8, 
1871. — The  height  of  the  nest  from  the  ground  was  between  flve  and 
six  feet;  the  lining  was  composed  of  decaved  leaves  only  (inclosed  are 
a  few  which  foil  from  the  nest  during  tne  packing) ;  Uie  birds  were 
observed  pulling  the  hay  from  the  stack  till  they  had  formed  a  large 
opening  before  they  commenced  building  with  the  mud,  which  they 
had  to  carry  about  150  yards,  that  being  the  nearest  point  where  tbey 
could  obtain  it  My  informants  (two  men  working  on  the  farm)  say 
that  they  saw  the  birds  were  building  for  a  very  long  time,  quite  six 
weeks  or  two  mouths,  and  they  oould  not  understand  what  the  birds 
were  plastering  a  lot  of  mud  on  the  stack  for. — W.  Mat."    The  nest 


when  cut  out  of  the  stack  weighed  as  nearly  as  possible  111b.,  and  i 

■nred  ISin.  in  length  by  Sin.  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  4in.  in  thick- 
ness. The  lining,  whichourcorrespondentmistookfordeadleaves  was 
in  reality  composed  of  the  scaly  inner  bark  of  the  flr.  There  were  fivo 
eggs,  one  of  which  was  unfortunately  broken.  When  we  consider  the 
comparatively  small  piece  of  mud  which  can  be  carried  in  the  bill  of  a 
nuthatch,  and  the  great  distance  from  which  it  had  to  be  brought  in 
this  case,  the  size  and  weight  of  the  nest  are  most  extraordinary.  The 
above  engraving  is  taken  from  a  faithful  drawing. 

Codkoo'B  Effg  In  Com  Buntins'a  Kest.— Mr  E.  F.  Peterson 
sends  the  following  note :  "  I  have  received  a  note  from  a  correspondent 
in  Leicestershire  informing  me  that  in  May  last  he  took  from  the  nest 
of  the  corn  bunting  (£.  miliaria)  four  eggs  of  that  bird  and  an  egg  of 
the  cuckoo.  I  believe  this  is  almost  an  isolated  case  of  the  cuckoo's 
favour,  although  the  yellow-hammer  has  the  charge  of  the  young 
tyrant  often  enough.  I  think  Mr  Harting  has  a  list  of  over  twenty 
birds  in  whose  nests  the  eggs  of  the  cuckoo  have  been  found  in  this 
country — the  largest  that  I  am  aware  of ;  but  the  oom  bunting  does 
not  figure  in  the  list  Of  European  species  Mr  Q'.  D.  Bowley  gives 
(Ibit,  1865)  fifty-two  in  whose  nests  the  cuckoo's  egg  has  been  found: 
but  amongst  those  E.  miKaria  does  not  occur,  though  E.  citrinella  and 
£.  tchamcbu  do.  However,  on  turning  to  Dr.  Budamns's  uiJcle  in 
"  Naumannia,"  I  find  K  miliaria  as  a  foster  parent  in  the  added  list  to 
the  names  supplied  by  Dr.  Thienemann.  Tne  egg  of  the  cuckoo,  and 
one  egg  of  the  bunting,  from  the  nest  above-mentioned,  are  in  my  pcs- 
seasion. 
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PAKA8ITX8  or   TBI   DmCBVAIi  OSGAKS  OP  CATTLE  AVS 

SHXXP. 
PABAmSi  in  the  diKMtire  canal  do  not  necessarily  iicosion  any  serioua 
disturbance,  althongh  there  is  a  very  Keoeral  prejudice  a^inst  them, 
and  a  disposition  to  ascribe  every  co-ezutent  disease  to  their  influence. 
In  many  instances  it  can  be  proved  to  demonstration  that  parasites 
do  cause  much  derangement  of  the  digestive  functions;  and  there 
are  lome  worms  wbicb  are  known  to  cause  death,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  ezhaustiun  which  follows  from  their  ravages:  but  the  instances 
of  animals  being  infested  with  worms  without  suffering  from,  or  in  any 
way  indicating,  their  presence  during  life,  are  far  more  numerous. 
Post-mortem  examinations  of  animals  which  have  died  from  acute 
disease,  or  which  have  been  slaughtered  for  food,  constantly  disclose 
the  presence  of  round  worms  and  tapeworms  in  immense  numbers; 
and  yet  the  previous  history  of  the  animal  does  not  furnish  any 
evidence  of  inconvenience  having  arisen,  nor  in  the  course  of  dissec- 
tion can  any  change  of  structure  be  detected  which  can  reasonably 
ba  referred  to  the  direct  action  of  the  parasites  upon  the  tissues  or 
Mcretion.  Tapeworms  are  often  present  in  the  intestines  of  the  theep 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  nearly  block  op  the  tube,  and  in  snob  cases  it 
is  not  remarkable  that  the  irritation  which  is  caused  results  in  an 
excess  of  secretion  and  diarrhoea;  bat  even  then  the  amount  of  harm 
done  is  bv  no  means  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  parasites,  and 
as  the  animal  advances  m  ue  the  injury  which  is  caused  b^  entozoa 
Is  scarcely  apparent  Dogs  frequently  give  no  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  tapeworms  beyond  voiding  the  mature  segments.  Cats  suffer 
more  decidedly  than  most  other  animals  from  entozoa,  and  fatal  sick- 
ness in  kittens  is  often  the  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  the  Ascaris 
mistax  into  the  stomach.  Oxen  very  rarely  show  signs  of  suffering 
from  intestinal  looseness,  althongh  the  largest  species  of  tapeworm, 
the  Tsenia  expmsa,  commonly  infests  the  intestines  In  the  stomachs 
of  this  animal  parasites  are  hardly  ever  found,  and  in  no  case  have 
tbey  been  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  stomach  disease.  Sheep,  of 
all  animals  in  the  farm,  are  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  varioos 
kinds  of  parasites  in  different  organs ;  excepting  tapeworms,  which 
have  been  previously  referred  to  as  the  least  injurious  of  internal 
worms  of  the  sheep,  nearly  every  entozoon  which  occurs  in  the  organism 
does  harm  in  a  different  way.  Strongyles  infest  the  bronchial  tubes  of 
lambs,  and  kill  them  by  hundreds  every  season  ;  flukes  inhabit  the 
liver,  and  gradually  produces  fatal  debility  through  the  medium  of 
general  derangement  of  the  nutritive  functions  :  hydatids  occupy  the 
sabstanoe  of  the  brain,  and  slowly  increase  in  size  until  they  press 
with  deadly  effect  upon  the  origin  of  the  cerebral  nerves ;  but  the  most 
destructive  of  all  the  parasites  which  attack  the  sheep  is  the  StrongyloB 
bnmata,  which  oocnn  in  the  fourth  stomach,  attaches  itself  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  ftnd  live*  upon  the  Uood  which  oiroulatee  through 
that  tissue. 

The  effects  produced  by  this  worm  are  exceedingly  remarkable,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  for  many  years  the  symptoms,  which  ars 
uniformly  present,  have  been  ascribed  to  any  cause  but  the  right  one. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  sheep  apparently  affected  with  liver  rot 
in  its  worst  form  have,  after  death,  been  found  to  have  no  flukes  or 
disease  of  the  liver,  while  all  the  morbid  appearances,  and  all  the 
symptoms  during  lite,  Iiave  corresponded  exactly  with  those  of  rot; 
and  It  was  only  by  accident  that  a  complete  disssction  of  one  of  these 
animals,  a  few  years  ago,  revealed  the  cause  of  death.  The  fourth 
stomach,  on  being  cut  open,  was  found  to  be  filled  with  round  worms 
about  three  inches  in  length,  olmging  to  the  internal  lining  memhranew 
The  parasites  were  red  in  colour  on  account  of  the  blood  in  their  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  they  were  found  to  be  provided  with  four  sliarp 
hooks,  whioh  encircled  their  necks  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth, 
and  which  could  be  retracted  at  pleasure  to  allow  of  the  penetration  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  then  again  projected  so  as  to  secure  the 
creature's  bold  while  it  hung  from  the  point  of  attachment  In  thia 
position  the  worm  remained,  gradually  draining  the  blood  from  the 
system,  until  the  infested  animal  died  from  ansamia. 

Treatment  was  seldom  successful ;  all  the  ordinary  remedies  for  rot 
failed.  Even  a  change  of  pasture,  which  is  often  so  effectual  in  that 
disease,  was  generally  useless ;  and  if  the  sheep  were  removed  from  a 
rich  to  a  poor  pasture,  the  effects  were  most  disastrous.  Salt  is  the 
most  active  agent  in  destroying  the  parasites,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give 
it  in  doses  sufficiently  large  without  doing  injury  to  the  sheep ;  never- 
theless this  medicine  is  the  only  one  which  is  worth  a  trial.  While 
the  appetite  remains  the  diet  should  be  liberal,  as  everything  depends 


upon  keeping  up  the  condition.  Of  tli*  origin  of  this  pansite,  as  o 
round  worms  in  gensral,  very  little  is  known.  The  fenula  worm  hss 
inclosed  within  a  very  long  uterus  an  immense  number  of  eggs,  con- 
taining living  embryos,  and  these  ware  of  coarse  expelled  from  the  in- 
testines of  infested  sheep  on  to  the  pasture,  where  they  undoubtedly 
passed  through  certain  phases  of  developmeot  calculated  to  fit  them  for 
a  subsequent  residence  in  the  body  of  a  higher  animal.  The  nature  of 
these  changes  is  not  understood,  and  it  is,  therefore,  almost  impassible 
to  suggest  means  for  preventing  the  development  of  the  parasite  on  the 
pasture  lands  which  havs  been  fed  over  by  an  infested  flock-  A  top- 
dressing  of  lime  or  salt,  however,  may  be  tried  with  reasonable  hope  of 
success. 

Beferring  to  the  probabie  origin  of  the  embryos  on  the  pastoies,  it  is 
worth  while  to  nottoe  a  remarkable  coincidenceL  Some  time  ago  several 
rabbits  were  sent  for  examination,  and  on  being  opened,  were  found 
to  be  infested  with  worms  on  the  stomachs  in  every  reapeot  identical 
in  structure  and  habits  with  the  Strongylus  hssmata  of  the  sheep.  It 
is  at  least  probable  that  the  e(^ga  whioh  are  expelled  from  the  intestines 
of  rabbits  may,  after  undergoing  further  devek>pment,  be  taken  up  by 
sheep ;  at  least,  there  was  nothing  in  the  atmctnre  oif  the  wonns  to 
render  such  an  assumption  unreasonable. 

Pa&ASITU  DC  THI  LiVKB. 

Thb  most  destructive  entozoon  which  infests  the  organism  of  rumi- 
nants is  the  liver  fluke,  whioh  is  so  well  known  in  oonneotion  with  the 
fatal  disease  of  sheep,  "rot"  or  ■*  bane."  Continental  patfaologiste  have 
traced  the  development  of  the  parasite  in  some  of  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  life;  and  there  Is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  fluke  wUdi  ia 
found  in  the  liver  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep  passes,  like  the  other  ento- 
zoona  of  the  Distoma  family,  through  many  changes  before  it  becomes 
fit  for  a  habitation  in  the  interior  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  It  ii 
farther  quite  certain  that  all  the  intermediate  forms  which  arias  bom 
the  original  embryo  are  non-sexual,  and  it  is  not  nntil  the  pansite 
has  entered  the  system  of  a  higher  animal  that  the  generative  organs 
become  develope<L 

Hatore  flukes  vary  much  in  sice;  the  smallest  which  have  bsen 
found  do  not  reach  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  bat  wheo  fully 
grown  they  are  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  tatcOj 
reeemble  in  outline  a  small  sole.  When  recently  taken  from  the  UUary 
ducts  the  parasites  are  of  •  dark  brown  colour,  ia  oonsequsnce  of  As 
quantity  of  bile  which  is  contained  in  the  ramiflcations  of  the  digestive 
tube ;  but  when  the  bile  is  washed  out  of  them  they  are  of  a  pale 
cream  oolonr.  A  large  portion  of  tlie  fluke  is  occupied  by  the  lamifi- 
oation  of  the  digestive  tubes,  and  nearly  all  the  remaining  parts  of 
tlie  body  are  filled  up  with  the  coils  of  the  uterus,  in  which  thoosaada 
of  eggs  exist,  and  also  with  the  coils   of  the  seminal  organs,  <aeh 

Sarasite  being  bisexual.    Immense  numbers  of  eggs  are  always  found 
oatillg  in  the  bile  of  the  liver  ducts,  even  when  neariy  all  the  flakes 
bare  been  expelled.     In  reference  to  the  amount  of  injury  which  tlie 
liver  fluke  inflicts  upon  the  organs  in  which  it  resides,  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion ;  indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in  the  face 
of  the  conflicting  evidence  which  is  met  with.     For  example,  muy 
sheep  in  excellent  condition,  and  apparently  in  flrst-rate  health,  an 
found  to  be  infested  with  flukes.    Oxen,  particularly  animals  whioh 
are  imported  from  the  Continent,  are  often  found  to  harbour  lufp 
numbers  of  thsse  parasites  in  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  and  yet,  beyond 
the  local  effects,  there  is  no  evidence  of  harm  having  resulted  frao 
their  presence.    On  the  other  hand,  in  all  oases  of  rot,  flakes  an  de- 
tected, semetimes  in  large  numbers,  and  sometimes  very  sparingly 
distributed :  and  instances  of  sudden  communication  of  usease  from 
feeding  on  pastures  known  to  be  rotting  lands  are  referred  to  by  wiiteis 
in  proof  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  fluke  in  the  production  of  ro^ 
the  worm  only  being  found  in  the  animals  which  accidentally  fed  on 
the  infected  pastures ;  the  remainder  of  the  flock,  althongh  aubseqasaty 
kept  with  the  diseased  sheep,  and  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way, 
giving  no  evidence  of  the  preeenoe  of  parasites.    If  tliese  stories  are 
accepted  as  true,  it  woald  loUow  that  the  introduction  into  die  system 
of  a  certain  namber  of  the  embryos  of  the  fluke,  in  a  fit  condition  for 
the  final  stage  of  development,  will  suffice  to  cause  rot  in  a  few  aheep 
who  have  accidentally  strayed  into  the  "  rotting  ground."  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  immediate  removal  of  the  animals  to  healthy  land,  tlie 
disease  would  progress,  purely  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  tbs 
parasites.     This  oondusion  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  retsontbl^ 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  many  cases  the  fluke  inhabits  the  liver 
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dncia  without  canaina  any  peroeptible  injury,  uid  that  eran  rotten 
■he^  if  removed  in  time  to  a  perfectly  dry  and  healthy  pasture,  Tery 
commonly  improve  much  in  condition,  and  even  get  fat. 

There  ia  no  donbt  that  the  pieeence  of  a  large  nnmber  of  flakes  in 
the  biliary  dncta  causes  considerable  disturbance  in  the  functiona  of 
the  liver ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this  source  of  injury,  the  sheep  is 
exposed  to  other  debilitating  influences,  such  as  innutritious  herbage, 
wet  ground,  and  inclement  weather,  it  ia  easy  to  understand  that 
extreme  prostration  must  naturally  result. 

All  attempts  to  oaose  the  prematnre  expulsion  of  the  parasites  from 
the  habitat  have  invariably  failed.  Hany  "  infallible "  remedies  have 
been  tested,  but  the  reenlt  has  always  been  the  same ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  medicinal  agents  possess  any  specific  power  of  acting 
upon  the  wormd  in  their  secured  position  in  the  liver.  The  treatment 
which  has  proved  most  snooessfiu  is  that  method  which  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  Uie  "  tonic  system."  Mineral  salts,  particularly 
sulphate  of  iron  and  common  salt,  are  very  useful ;  the  latter  parti- 
ealariy  may  be  given  in  daily  doses  of  half  an  ounce  mixed  with  the 
provender.  Nutritious  food  is  of  course  indicated,  and,  above  all,  a 
dry,  well-sheltered  pasture  in  which  the  grass  is  good,  but  not 
luxuriant  in  growth.  Oil  cake,  malt  dust,  good  hay,  cut  roots,  and 
any  sort  of  concentrated  artificial  food,  may  be  added  according  to  the 
requn^ments  of  the  case.  Another  parasite  which  infests  the  liver  of 
ruminating  animals  is  the  echinocoocue,  a  larval  form  of  the  Tasnia 
sohinucoocns,  which  infests  the  intestines  of  the  dog.  This  tapeworm 
is  the  smalleet  of  the  whole  family,  not  exceeding,  when  fully  grown, 
thiee-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  consists  of  four  segments  only, 
in  place  of  the  numerous  joints  which  are  possessed  by  other  species  of 
tapeworm,  and  has  the  sexual  organs  in  the  fourth  segment  The 
uterus  contains  a  large  number  of  eggs,  and  each  egg  when  mature 
contains  a  six-hooked  embryo,  which,  when  set  free  iu  the  stomach  of 
its  host,  bores  its  way  to  a  congenial  position,  and  becomes  iu  course 
of  time  a  large  hydatid — commonly  attaining  the  size  of  a  large  orange 
in  the  liver  of  the  ox,  and  in  the  hnman  subject  it  ia  said  to  have 
reached  the  siae  of  a  child's  hntd — the  largest,  in  fact,  of  any  of  the 
numerous  bladder  worms,  although  the  tapeworm  which  givee  it 
oiifrin  is  the  smallest  variety  known. 

This  parasite  is  very  common  in  the  liver  of  sheep  and  oattls.  We 
have  seen  on  several  occasions  within  the  last  few  months  livers  so 
completely  filled  with  large  echinocoocue  cysts  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  select  a  square  inch  of  normal  structure  iu  the  entire  gland,  and 
jti  the  animal  during  life  has  given  no  evidence  of  diseasei  In  other 
ustaocee,  however,  where  the  parasite  has  infested  the  lungs,  anemia, 
terminating  in  death,  has  followed. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  manner  in  which  the 
eggs  of  the  parasite  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  organism  of  man  or 
the  lower  animals.    The  minute  terminal  segments  of  the  tapeworm, 
hardly  perceptible  to  the  unaided  eye,  are  constantly  being  expelled 
from  the  intestines  of  the  dog;  and  may  be  easily  swallowed.    A  single 
segment  contains  thonsands  of  eggs,  and  will  therefore  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  germs  to  entirely  occupy  the  liver  and  lungs  of  an 
animal  with  hydatids.    Presuming  that  Dr  Oobbold's  estimate  of  the 
effects  of  this  parasite  is  correct — and  we  have  no  right  to  dispute  or 
question  it— and  that  two  or  three  hundred  persons  die  every  year  in 
£o^laad  in  consequenoe  of  having  swallowed  the  eggs  of  the  Taania 
sohinocooona,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  matter  deserves  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  hitherto  received ;  for  it  is  certain  that  butchers  and 
slaughtermen  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  their  carelessness  in 
regard  to   the  lungs  and ,  livers  of  cattle  and  sheep  infested  with 
sdinococoi  is  likely  to  be  indirectly  productive  of  injury  to  hnman 
beings.     Man  appears  to  be  unfortunately  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  the  echinococcna  hydatid ;  the  lower  animals  experience,  as  a  rule, 
little  or  no  inconvenience  from  their  presunoe,  unless  they  exist  in  the 
lungs  in  sufficient  nnmber  and  of  such  sice  as  to  interfere  with  the 
extent  of  the  respiratory  surfaocw     In  the  liver  of  the  ox  they  are  often 
so  laige  and  so  numerous  that  the  entire  gland  appears  to  have  hem 
superseded  by  them,  and  yet  the  animal  is  in  good  condition  and 
seemingly  in  perfect  health ;  in  fact,  the  most  remarkable  spedmena 
which  we  have  seen  have  been  taken  from  fat  animals  which  were 
killed  in  London  slaughter-houses.     One  solitary  case  of  death  being 
associated  with  this  condition  of  the  liver  of  a  horse  came  under  our 
notice  a  few  years  ago ;  but  in  that  instance  the  animal  was  an  old 
one,  and  had  worked  well  for  many  years  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
sndden  death   in   the  road.     The  poit-mortaa  examination  did  not 
extend  to  the  brain ;  in  fact,  the  discovery  of  the  unusual  state  of  the 
hver  was  considered  sufficient   to  explain   the  catastrophe,  and  no 
further  investigation  was  made.    Judging  from  parallel  cases  of  disease 
in  the  ox,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  animal  s  death  was  not  caused 
by  the  ir^aence  of  the  hydatids  in  the  liver. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  injurious  effects  of  these  para- 
sites in  the  lilhgs — that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  numerous.  One  or 
two  echinococous  cysts  are  unimportant;  but  the  defective  respiration 
which  is  oecasioned  by  the  occupation  of  these  organs  by  a  large 
nmnber  of  hydatids  is  followed  by  emaciation  and  death  in  most  cases. 
Bacently  a  number  of  sheep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury  were 
found  to  be  alTected  with  hydatids  in  the  lungs ;  and  some  of  the  most 
nmarkable  specimens  were  obtained,  in  which  the  cysts,  varying  in 
size  from  a  hazel  nut  to  a  small  orange,  occupied  the  entire  structure 
of  the  lungs.  A  great  many  of  the  animals  oied,  after  lingering  in  an 
emaciated  state  for  months.    Tonic  treatment  was  tried,  but  without 


effect,  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Those  of  the  flock  which 
recovered — or  rather,  which  did  not  succumb — ^probably  had  not  taken 
a  sufficient  nnmber  of  the  embryos  to  cause  so  much  misohief  in  the 
lun^ ;  or  it  might  be  that  many  of  the  parasites  bad  taken  up  their 
kabUat  in  the  liver  instead. 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  as  to  the  causes  which  divert  tns 
embryos  from  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  they  usually  locate 
themselves,  and  therefore  no  measures  could  be  adopted  to  protect  the 
lungs,  even  if  it  were  known  that  they  were  in  danger ;  but  in  reality 
Dotning  is  known  of  the  matter  tmtu  a  poit-mortem  examination  is 
made. 

An  inquiry  was  instituted  in  the  case  just  referred  to,  with  the  view 
to  discover  the  source  of  infection ;  but  no  satisfactory  information 
could  be  obtained.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  sheep  had  been  in 
contact  with  any  particular  dog  while  in  their  present  owner's  pos- 
session, and,  if  we  remember  correctly,  their  previous  history  was 
involved  in  obscurity.  At  any  rate,  no  evidence  of  importance  was 
obtained  during  the  investigation,  although  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained that  the  sheep  had  at  some  time  associated  with  a  dog  which 
harboured  Taanis  eobinoooccL 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  presenoe  of  hydatid  in  the 
lungs  or  liver  affects  the  value  of  the  meat;  but  it  is  most  important 
that  all  persons  who  are  concerned  with  cattle  should  be  aware  that 
the  water  bladders  which  are  so  sommon  in  the  organs  of  animals  that 
are  killed  for  food  are  capable,  if  thrown  to  dogs,  of  becoming  developed 
into  tapeworms,  which  again  produce  eggs,  that  may  be  swallowed  by 
human  beings  and  become  hydatids,  to  the  great,  and  probably  fatal, 
injury  of  the  peraon  in  whose  organism  they  reside. 

PARABtna  Lima  Vibkasm  op  Shebp. 
Lung  disease  of  lambs  and  sheep  depends  on  the  presenoe  of  small 
white  thread  worms  (Strongylns  fllarieO-  These  parasites,  when  fully 
grown,  are  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of 
coarse  stocking  cotton ;  therefore  they  are  easily  detected  in  the  windpipe 
and  bronchial  tubes,  the  minute  ramifications  of  which  are  sometimes 
completely  cboked  by  them.  They  also  occupy  the  larynx  and  cavi- 
ties of  the  nostrils,  and  are  often  expelled  from  these  positions  by  the 
act  of  coughing  or  sneezing. 

Of  the  fact  that  young  subjects  are  the  favoured  hosts  of  parasites 
no  question  can  arise;  and  it  is  also  patent  that  the  imperfectly  de- 
veloped organism  is  incapable  of  resisting  their  attack.  Heuoe  the 
popular  notion  that  weakly  animals  are  more  prone  to  parasitic  invasion 
than  healthy  ones. 

Symptoms  of  the  lung  disease  of  Iambs  are  usually  well  marked. 
The  worms  act  injuriously  in  two  ways :  first,  they  occasion  by  their 
presence  a  coostant  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  indi- 
cated b^  a  frequent  and  harassing  cough ;  next,  they  cause  an  increased 
secretion  of  viscid  mucus,  in  which  they  collect  themselves  in  masses, 
and  block  up  the  finer  bronchial  tubes,  thus  inducing  partial  suffocar- 
tion  hj  preventing  the  proper  supply  of  air  being  carriM  to  the  blood- 
vessels which  ramify  over  the  air  cells.  The  combined  effects  of 
constant  irritation  and  imperfect  respiration  soon  become  manifest; 
the  diseased  animals  fall  away  in  condition  until  they  are  little  more 
than  skin  and  bone,  and,  lastiy,  die  from  extreme  exhaustion.  Frequent 
dry  oongh  and  emaciation  are  the  prominent  symptoms  of  this  parasitlo 
disease— not  neoessarily  characteristic,  but  always  suggestive— quite 
sufficient  to  show  the  neoessitv  for  a  minute  Invwtigation,  which  shall 
determine  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Probably,  before  the  question  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  illness  of  the  lambs  occurs,  some  of  them  will  have 
succumbed  to  the  disease ;  if  not,  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  flock  for  post-mortem  examination  will  not  be  a  serious  oonsidsra- 
tion.  Should  the  dissection  of  a  lamb  be  from  any  cause  inconvenient 
or  impossible,  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  mucus  which  flows 
from  the  nostrils  may  suffice;  if  the  eggs  and  embryo  of  the  worm  are 
found  in  that  fluid,  the  evidence  of  parasitic  disease  is  positive;  but 
the  absence  of  eggs  and  embryos  ia  not  conclusive  of  the  absence  of 
the  parasites  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  examination  of  the  nasal 
mucus,  therefore,  is  a  preliminary  step  which  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
taklne,  on  account  of  theevidenoe  which  it  may  furnish ;  but  the  examiner 
must  oeware  of  drawing  positive  conclusions  from  negative  premises. 
A  post-mortem  inspection  having  been  determined  on,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  a  professional  man  will  conduct  it;  but,  as  it  is  con- 
stantly objected  that  no  veterinary  surgeon  is  within  reach,  the  direc- 
tions which  are  subjoined  are  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  shepherd 
or  the  farmer.  First  remove  the  lungs  with  the  windpipe  attached, 
then  slit  open  the  windpipe  and  follow  some  of  its  branches  into  the 
lungs.  In  most  cases,  if  the  worms  are  present  they  will  be  at  once 
seen,  in  bunches  like  tangled  masses  of  cotton,  in  the  windpipe  and 
small  tubes  of  the  lungs.  But  it  is  very  necessary  to  avoid  a  positive 
conclusion  here  again  from  the  absence  of  parasites. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  should  always  be  cut  open  throughout, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  other  kinds  of  parasites  are  present.  A 
variety  of  Btrongylus  often  infests  the  fourth  stomach  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  does  more  mischief  than  the  parasites  in  the  lungs. 

7V«i<iiK!B<.— What  the  flockmaster  wants  is  a  spedflc— some  fluid, 
gaseous  or  otherwise — which  will  cure ;  this  is  the  universal  demand, 
which,  oddly  enough,  takes  precedence  of  the  inquiry  as  to  means  of 
prevention.  Hany  remedies  there  are  of  more  or  loss  potency,  but  no 
specific  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor  is  likely  to  be.  Given  that  the 
worms  are  in  our  reach,  we  can  kill  them;  but,  unfortunately,  in  their 
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sheltered  position  they  defy  all  means  which  are  not  snffloientlT  power- 
ful to  kill  their  host  also.  The  most  obvious  course  ia  to  keep  the 
flock  in  such  condition  that  the  animal  attacked  will  have  a  fair  chance 
of  withstanding  the  effects  of  the  parasites;  as  the  weakly  Iambs 
quickly  die,  it  is  importaot  to  have  as  few  of  these  as  possible.  A 
proper  system  of  feediiig  and  general  good  management,  the  details  of 
which  the  fanner  perfectly  understands,  will  do  more  to  lessen  the 
mortality  than  all  the  specifics  which  are  advertised. 

When  lambs  are  folded  on  damp,  cold  ground,'  exposed  to  wind  and 
rain,  and  half  starved  on  poor  grasses  or  such  watery  food  as  swedes 
or  turnips,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a  large  percentage  are  unable  to 
bear  np  against  any  debilitating  influence.  Of  the  various  remedies 
used  turpentine  takes  a  high  place;  it  is  a  powerful  worm  killer,  and 
it  is  so  penetrating  that  it  qniokly  finds  its  way  into  the  circulation, 
and  is  exhaled  or  excreted  from  mucous  surfaces  generally  ;  a  drachm 
of  the  agent,  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  or  an  ounce  of  glycerine, 
may  be  given  to  each  lamb  once  or  twice  a  day  where  the  number  is  so 
small  as  to  allow  of  this  mode  of  treatment.  Fumigation  with  the 
vapour  of  carbolic  acid,  chlorine,  or  sulphurous  acid  gas  may  be  tried ; 
but  these  processes  can  only  be  carried  oat  by  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon,  amateur  experiments  in  this  direction  being  often  very  disas- 
trous in  their  results.  Quicklime  is  recommended  by  some  persons 
who  have  tried  it  as  a  harmless  and  effective  remedy.  The  method  of 
using  it  is  simple  enough;  the  floor  of  a  shed  is  covered  with  the 
lime  in  coarse  powder,  and  the  diseased  animals  are  driven  aboat  in 
the  shed  for  a  short  time  every  day.  Some  of  the  dust  of  the  lima  is 
inhaled,  and  is  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  worms. 

All  methods  of  treatment  will  fail  when  the  animals  bav«  been 
neglected  at  the  onset,  and  have  become  exha'nsted;  therefore  it  is  that 
we  insist  so  strongly  upon  the  importance  of  a  liberal  system  of  feed- 
ing and  careful  management  of  the  flock. 


JAUVSICE  IV  BTTKIKABTS. 


This  disease  is  due  to  functional  derangement  of  the  liver,  resulting  in 
an  imperfect  secretion  of  bile.  When  the  digestive  organs  are  in 
perfect  order,  the  liver  supplies  sufBdent  secretion  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fluid  from  the  pancreas  (sweetbread)  in  converting  the 
mass  of  food  which  passes  along  the  first  intestiae  into  the  chylous 
mass,  and  in  this  way  completing  the  digestive  process.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  chyle  which  is  formed  by  the  mixture  of  bile  and 
pancreatic  fluid  with  the  chyme  is  milk-white,  while  the  bile  is  of  a 
greeniHh  yellow.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  is  not  absorbed 
during  the  course  of  the  food  through  the  intestines,  bat  remains 
behind  with  the  exorementitious  portion  of  the  mass  which  is  destined 
to  be  subsequently  expelled. 

In  jaundice  it  appears  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Ule  is 
absorbed  and  carried  along  with  the  alimentary  matters  into  the  drcn- 
lation ;  hence  the  universal  tinge  of  yellow  which  is  invariably 
apparent  in  the  visible  mucous  membruies  of  animals  affected  wiu 
the  disease,  and  also  over  the  entire  surface  when  the  skin  is  light  in 
colour. 

The  symptoms  of  jaundice  are  sufficiently  marked  to  be  recognised 
by  the  unprofessional  observer;  irrespective  of  the  indications  of 
deranged  digestion — such  as  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  absence  of 
colour  in  the  dejections,  debility  and  emaciation — Uie  yellowness  of 
the  skin  and  membrane  is  one  unmistakable  sign  of  the  affection. 

The  treatment  is  usually  tentative  in  its  cbaraeter.  As  it  is  not  often 
possible  to  decide  on  what  cause  the  presence  of  the  oolonring  matter 
of  the  bUe  in  the  blood  depmds,  no  direct  remedy  can  be  applied ; 
therefore  tiM  practitioner  is  compelled  to  content  himself  with  laxa- 
tives, mild  stimulants  to  the  liver,  and  tonics  to  support  the  system 
under  the  depressing  effects  of  the  disease. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  is  the  best  laxative  in  oases  of 
jaundice,  and  it  may  be  ^ven  in  combination  with  extract  of  taraxa- 
cum, which  acts  on  the  hver,  and  is  altogethef  a  more  safe  agent  than 
calomel  for  ruminants — ^the  latter  drug  being  objectionable  on  aooount 
of  its  insolubility,  which  allows  it  to  accumulate  in  the  rumen  until  a 
dangerous  quantity  exists  there^  this  may  be  suddenly  carried  into  the 


digestive  stomach,  and  do  considerable  miiohirf.    With  taraxacnm  no 

risk  is  incurred,  and  it  may  be  given  in  almost  unlimited  qusmtitias 
without  injury.  Tonics  wiU  not  be  required  until  some  impression  has 
been  made  on  the  disease ;  but  the  combination  of  a  mOd  stimiilmiit  or 
oarminative  with  the  medicine  is  desiraUe  from  the  commeooemeiit  of 
the  treatment 

A  draught  composed  of  Epsom  salts  6oz.,  extract  of  taraxacnm  2ob., 
powdered  ginger  )oz.,  and  gruel  one  quart,  should  be  given  once  or 
twice  a  day,  according  to  the  nrgency  of  the  symptoms,  until  the 
bowels  are  acted  upon ;  when  the  quantity  may  be  diminwhed  or  the 
medicine  given  less  often,  so  as  to  avoid  excessive  purgation.  In  the 
matter  of  diet  very  little  discrimination  need  be  used,  as  the  appetite  is 
capridons,  and  there  is  not  much  danger  of  the  patient  taking  bis  food 
too  freely.  Boots,  green  food,  hay,  oil-cake,  bran  mashes,  are  all  good 
in  moderation.  If  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  animal  will  be  better 
in  the  pasture  than  in  the  box  or  stall,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  weather. 

Compounds  of  iodine  have  proved  effective  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease :  and,  as  there  Is  always  a  deflcienoy  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  when  debility  ia  present,  a  combination  of  iodine  with  iron  for- 
nisbes  at  ones  a  remedy  for  Uie  impoverished  Uood  and  the  inactive 
condition  of  the  gland. 

Red  water,  so  called  in  consequence  of  the  red  colour  of  the  niilMh 
and  black  water,  in  which  that  fluid  becomes  of  a  dark  porter  ooloor, 
are  different  stages  of  the  same  disease,  and  are  both  due  to  deraoee- 
ment  of  the  liver  in  the  first  instance.  There  is  no  doobt  that  dorfaig 
foatal  life  the  liver  plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  red 
blood  oorpusoles;  and  it  is  certain  that  to  some  extent  the  samefnnotion 
is  carried  on  by  that  organ  in  the  animal  after  birth.  Besideathis 
olBce,  the  liver  has  the  duty  of  clearing  the  blood  of  many  effete  pro- 
ducts— being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  excreting  organs  of  the  body, 
acting  always  in  oonjunction  with  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  and  the  longs 
in  purifying  the  oiroalating  fluid.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  • 
serious  utorfersnce  with  the  functions  of  the  liver  not  only  leads  to  a 
positive  defect  in  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  Uood,  but  at  the  same 
time  permits  the  retention  of  materials  which  are  detrimental  to  it,  and 
which  should  be  removed  by  excretion.  Under  these  droumstances, 
the  skin,  lungs,  and  Udneys  are  left  to  do  an  excess  of  duty,  and  the 
latter  organs,  being  most  readily  faifluenced,  suffer  abnost  simulta- 
neously with  the  liver. 

Symptoms  of  red  water,  like  those  of  jaundice,  an  general  and 
spedfic ;  in  the  advanced  form  of  the  disease  there  is  loss  of  appetite, 
debilitv,  and  emaciation  ;  but  the  sign  which  is  throughout  ohuacler- 
istic  of  the  disease  is  the  red  colour  of  the  nrine.  The  rationale  of 
the  whole  process  may  be  thus  simply  expressed:  the  blood,  being 
im^rfectly  purified  in  its  passage  through  the  liver,  carries  into  the 
vessels  of  the  kidneys  a  quantity  of  effete  matter,  which  they  aiv  com- 
pelled to  remove  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  colour  of  tlie  urine,  vary- 
ing from  red  to  nearly  blaoK,  is  an  indication  of  their  activity  in  this 
direction  ;  and  the  practitioner  may  take  it  as  a  hint  not  to  attempt  to 
frustrate  the  efforts  which  those  organs  are  making  by  the  ill-tuned 
use  of  styptic  drugs. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  administration  of  any  medicine  to 
lessen  the  discharge  from  the  kidneys.  On  tlie  oontrary,  it  is  genoslly 
desirable  to  (rive  mild  diuretics  to  stimulate  the  fdnotion  of  secretion 
into  increasM  activity,  and  for  this  purpose  taraxacum  is  usefnL  Bat 
the  important  points  are  to  aot  upon  the  liver,  and  to  remove  the  con- 
stipation, which  is  always  to  some  extent  present  in  the  disease. 

A  similar  drench  to  the  one  which  has  been  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  jaundice  may  be  given  daily  until  an  improvement  takes 
place.  Tonics  will  seldom  be  requbed,  as  the  appetite  returas  as  soon 
as  the  acute  symptoms  subdde. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  treatment  suggested  will  not  answsrfor 
those  cases  of  red  urine  in  whi4)h  the  oolonr  depends  upon  blood, 
recently  discharged  from  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys ;  and  it  is 
therefore  very  important  to  distinguish  between  common  **  red 
water  "  and  homatnria.  This  may  usually  be  dons  by  observing  the 
nrine,  which  in  hematuria  often  contains  small  clots  of  blood;  hot 
if  the  haemorrhage  is  not  auffldent  to  oooasion  this  condition,  it  win  b*  ' 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  mioroscopio  examination. 
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BEAf  IVG  BT  XACHarEKT. 
Tas  eliek  of  the  reaping  mMhine  atribs  wpoa  the  ear  at  every  turn, 
the  hands  are  all  busy  and  oheerful,  and  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
the  golden  gnin  lowered  and  laid  with  such  precision  as  can  be 
effeoted  b;  improved  machinery.  What  do  we  not  owe  to  those  who 
flnt  gave  thought  for  our  help  in  the  time  of  need!  for  yerily,  but  for 
the  reaper,  we  should  be  in  a  pretty  mesa  to-day.  Labour  never  was 
BO  scarce,  and  knowing  their  value,  hands  are  bad  to  deal  with. 

Irish  women  can  earn  3*.  a-d»y  in  the  district  from  which  we  write 
(East  Biding  ef  Yorkshire),  and  the  men  will  not  undertake  harvest 
work  unless  they  are  engaged  for  a  month,  the  wages  being  £1  a  week 
and  food,  which  is  quite  equal  to  80a.  in  money.  What  has  the  reaping 
machine  done  for  us  ?  We  recently  called  upon  a  farmer,  and,  finding 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  field  then  under  hand,  he  having  come 
home  for  the  drinking  (•.&,  beer  and  food  to  be  consumed  about  four 
o'clock  p.m.>,  we  aocompanied  him,  and  here  describe  what  we  saw. 
A  crop  of  barley,  certainly  not  lees  than  five  quarters  per  acre,  yna 
being  cut  by  a  manual  delivering  reaper,  drawn  Dy  two  horses,  one  in 
the  shafts  and  the  other  in  advance,  driven  by  a  lad,  a  man  raking  oS 
according  to  the  crop.  The  field  was  twelve  acres,  and  had  been  com- 
menced in  the  monuns,  and  would  be  out  ere  night.  Nino  hands,  con- 
sisting of  three  men,  three  women,  and  three  boys,  cleared  away  and 
tied  np  the  com,  so  that  the  machine  was  not  impeded.  To  do  this 
tliey  bad  to  work  very  hard,-actuaUy  trotting  from  sheaf  to  sheaf,  kept 
up  to  their  work  by  an  enoourwing  word  from  the  master,  whose 
preeenoe  is  in  valuable — so  true  is  we  old  adage,  "  When  the  cat's  away, 
the  mice  wHI  play."  8mall  farmers,  who  can  just  manage  a  force 
snfBdent  to  bind  after  a  machine,  prefer  the  manual  to  the  sdf-dellTery 
reaper,  on  the  ground  that  the  nands  are  bound  to  work  with  the 
fprmer  iii  order  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  whereas  with  the  latter  the 
crop  is  cot  down  quite  independently  of  their  services,  and  it  is  more 
diJocnlt  to  get  the  work  done.  As  we  shall  be  able  to  show  directly, 
aneh  considerations  are  rather  short-sighted,  and  the  advantage  thus 
aoqnired  is  met  by  the  serious  evil,  that  be  the  crop  fully  ripe  or  green, 
be  it  clean  or  dirha  it  must  be  tied  at  onoe,  or  twice  dealt  with.  But 
we  are  antidpatii9 

Onr  friends  arrangement  of  work  was  excellent;  his  farm  was 
■mall,  and  the  great  oDjeot  was  witii  him,  as  with  all  of  us,  to  avoid 
hiring  more  men  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  therefore  schemed 
to  have  all  hands  binding  one  day,  when  he  contrived  to  cut  a  large 
aretL  and  the  next  day  four  of  the  hands  were  employed  stooking, 
wfailBt  six  hands  followed  the  machine,  driven  more  slowly,  and  cutting 
■even  to  eight  acres ;  the  farmer  himself  driving  the  machine,  thus 
giving  the  additional  man.  The  work  went  on  by  alternate  large  and 
email  cutting  days ;  no  carrying  would  take  place  until  all  was  cut 
Now  let  us  see  the  cost.  Three  men  at  £1  a  week,  meat  and  beer,  16«. ; 
three  women  at  9>  a  week,  meat  and  beer,  9*. ;  three  boys  at  St.  a  week, 
meat  and  beer,  3<. ;  man  and  boy  on  reaper,  7>. ;  cost  of  cutting  and  tying 
twelve  acres  of  com,  35*.,  or  about  St.  an  acre.  The  cost  of  stooking 
would  be  about  It.,  and  raking  Sd. ;  hence  the  total  expense  of  harvest- 
ing, so  far  as  the  labour  goes  would  not  exceed  4tBd.  a,n  acre  up  to  the 
time  of  carting  to  the  rick.  About  2<  6d.  more  will  cover  the  leading 
and  ricking;  add  to  this  thatching,  and  we  have  the  work,  irrespective 
of  horses  and  oostof  machine,  under  9(.  an  acre.  A  very  cheap 
prooesa. 

Some  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  single  reapers,  by  the  keeping  the 
hands  at  work,  against  the  serious  drawbacks  of  having  to  deal  with 
green  com,  which  mnet  be  moved  out  of  the  way,  and  the  dmdgery  of 
i»king  off.  Whilst  fully  admitting  the  value  of  manual  machues  for 
■man  holdings,  we  must  record  onr  opinion  in  favour  of  side-delivery 
ahaaflng  machines  wherever  the  size  of  Uie  occupation  justifies  the 
investment,  for  the  following  reasons :  More  work  can  be  done,  as  the 
cut  is  generally  longer;  the  whole  crop  is  laid  in  sheaf  with  the  butts 
iQwaros,  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  and  there  it  can  remain,  being 
clear  of  the  horses  in  their  next  journey,  so  long  as  is  needful.  And 
often,  especially  after  a  wet  cold  time,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  green 
matter  unavoidably  present,  which  must  wither  before  it  can  be  tied 
■np.  The  exposure  for  two  or  three  days  does  wonders — the  crop  ties 
up  better,  and  may  usually  be  carried  at  once  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of 
weeds  or  clover  tied  up  in  a  green  state  the  result  depends  entirely  on 
weather.  In  a  difficult  time  such  com  cannot  be  got  ready,  and  we 
have  known  cases  in  whi(^  it  was  imperative  to  open  the  sheaves  and 
dry  the  green  matter  inside.  We  employ  one  of  Hornby's  machines — 
the  "  OovBmor."  Our  start  was  on  Saturday  morning  about  eight, 
vfon  a  twenty-aors  field  of  barley,  a  fair  good  wop,  standing  up  well ; 


this  was  finished  at  five  o'clock  the  next  day,  and  a  ten-acre  field  of 
rye  commenced. 

Shifting  occupies  time ;  hence  the  loss  of  an  hour  at  least.  The  r^e, 
a  bulky  crop,  was  done  by  about  four  o'clock,  and  a  field  of  twenty-six 
acres  of  wmte  oats  commenced,  which,  barring  accidents,  was  finished 
in  two  days.  Thus  in  four  days  fifty-six  acres  of  heavy  com  was  out, 
which  we  think  good  work.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  cost  of 
tying  and  stocking  was  about  4j.  an  acre.  We  base  our  figures  upon 
a>kj  work.  Tying  up  by  the  acre  might  be  done  equally  cheaply,  and 
this  would  relieve  us  from  much  observation.  All  that  we  should  care 
for  would  be  the  neatness  of  the  work.  Wheat  is  usually  out  when 
nearly  ripe;  hence  immediate  tying  is  desirable.  Any  farmer  who  bas 
sixty  acres  of  com  to  cut  should  invest  in  a  reaper.  A  good  one-horse 
machine  costs  from  £11  to  £12.  With  100  acres  and  upwards,  we 
should  recommend  a  self-delivering  machine. 


A  SCOTCH  FASK. 

GLBRDOvrN,  the  property  of  Mr.  Q.  K.  Tonng,  lies  close  to  the  town  of 
Oirvant,  a  seaport  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  was  purchased  by  its 
present  owner  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  About  200  acres  of  arable 
land  and  300  acres  of  hill  pasture  are  in  hand.  The  araUe  land  extends 
to  the  sea  beach.  The  soil  Is  a  deep  hazd  loam,  derived  bom  the 
dibrii  of  the  old  red  sandstone  and  upper  Silurian  of  the  primary 
formation.  The  whole  of  tha  arable  land  is  intareeoted  l^  good 
roads ;  with  the  exception  of  the  boundary  fences  of  the  farm,  all  the 
others  have  been  removed.  No  fixed  conne  of  cropping  is  adhered  to. 
Wheat  and  potatoes  are  grown  alternately  for  years ;  sometimes  a  bean 
crop  intervenes.  £ach  year  10  or  16  aom  of  mixed  seeds  are  grown, 
and  either  pastured  with  the  dairy  cows  or  cut  once  for  hay  and 
pastured  afterwards.  Nearly  a  mile  of  sea  bettch  belongs  to  the  farm, 
so  that  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  a  large  quantity  of  sea- 
weed is  gathered.  A  strong  north-west  wind  and  sprinc  tide  seldom 
fail  to  fill  the  beaoh,  and  give  full  employment  to  all  hands  during  ebb 
tide,  as,  if  not  lifted  at  once,  the  next  tide  generally  transports  it  to 
some  other  locality.  Hen  rapidly  fill  the  dripping  wrack  into  the  carts 
when  it  is  removed  and  tipped  in  large  heaps  b^ond  the  rsaoh  of  the 
tide.  They  are  paid  ed.  per  hour,  and  have  besides  an  ample  allowanee 
of  whisky.  As  soon  afterwards  as  circumstances  will  permit  the  wrack 
is  carted  on  the  land,  spread  on  the  wheat  stubble,  and  ploughed  in 
with  a  deep  furrow.  As  much  as  eighty-one  horse  loads  are  frequently 
appUed  to  one  dressing.  A  woman  or  boy  always  accompanies  the 
plough  to  keep  the  coulter  dear,  and  so  enable  the  ploughman  to  cover 
the  whole  of  it  The  land  remains  in  this  state  tUl  the  spriog,  when  it 
is  deeply  stirred  by  a  five-shared  grubber,  working  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  plough. 

Potato  planting  for  the  early  market  commences  about  the  middle  of 
If  arch ;  it  is  generally  completed  by  the  eud  of  the  month.  The  land 
is  laid  up  by  uie  douUe  plough  into  27in.  ridges.  From  lowt  to  ocwt 
of  Peruvian  guano  is  sown  broadcast,  and  the  sets  planted  9in.  apart  in 
the  furrows  and  at  once  covered  in  by  the  ridges  being  split.  Some 
time  after  planting,  in  order  to  pulverise  the  soil  and  oheck  the  growth 
of  annual  weed,  the  ridges  are  harrowed  down  by  saddle  harrows, 
specially  constmoted  for  the  purpoee,  and  which  oompletely  embrace 
toe  ridge.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  make  their  appearance  above 
ground  a  light  one-horse  grabber  is  set  to  work  between  the  ridges, 
which  stirs  the  ground  at  firat  only  about  4in.  in  depth ;  the  operation 
is  repeated,  each  time  increasing  the  depth,  until  it  reaches  from 
8in.  to  lOin.,  and  the  soil  has  become  finely  comminnted  to  this  depth. 
When  the  stems  have  made  sufficient  progress  they  are  closely  earthed 
up  with  the  double  plough.  After  an  interval  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
grubber  is  again  used;  this  time  it  is  set  much  closer,  to  prevent  any 
mjury  to  the  young  tobera :  they  are  then  finally  earthed  up.  Last  year, 
on  a  field  of  16  acres,  the  crop  was  sold  for  £300,  the  purchaser  hear- 
ing all  the  expense  of  getting  up  and  sorting,  Mr.  Young  allowing  the 
use  of  his  horses  and  carts  to  deliver  them  at  the  railway  station,  about 
half  a  mile  distant  Immediately  the  potatoes  were  removed  the  land 
was  sown  with  rape.  This  crop  on  16  acres  realised  to  a  dealer  £S3, 
to  be  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep.  Sometimes  white  tomips  or  cabbage 
follow  the  early  lifted  potatoes ;  in  this  case  they  are  partly  drawn  off 
and  consumed  by  the  milking  cows  and  young  stock  in  the  yards,  and 
the  remainder  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep.  Wheat  invariably  foUowa 
this  double  system  of  green  cropping ;  a  dressing  of  from  16  to  21  one- 
horse  cartloads  of  farmyard  manure  is  spread  and  ploughed  in.  The 
wheat  is  generally  gown  from  the  middle  of  Deoembsr  to  the  end  of 
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JaDoaiy.  Cbiddam,  Essex  rough  ohaff,  and  the  finer  nrieties  of  white 
hare  the  preference.  One  year  five  acres  of  Hallert's  pedieree  were 
grown,  and  the  produce  was  ten  quarters  per  aote  weighed  off  at  601b. 
per  busheL  Its  growth  has  been  discontinued,  as  the  quality  did  not 
find  favour  with  the  miller.  Eight  quarters  of  white  wheat  per  acre 
have  frequently  been  grown,  and  weighed  off  at  601b.  per  bushel. 

Beans  are  sometimes  taken  after  wheat ;  a  heavy  dreasmg  of  farm- 
yard manure  is  applied  to  the  stubble  in  the  winter,  and  ploughed  in 
to  the  depth  of  eight  inohes.  Tbev  are  sown  in  ridges  tweaty-four 
inches  wide,  and  covered  with  the  double  plough ;  the  ridges  are  then 
harrowed  down  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  fairly  mads  their 
appearance.  A  light  grubber,  drawn  l>y  ono  horse,  is  passed  between 
the  rows,  which  stirs  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  This 
operatioD  is  frequently  repeated  until  the  foliage  becomes  too  dense  to 
admit  of  the  hoe  being  used  without  injury  to  the  crop.  This  system 
of  deep  and  constant  stirring  of  the  land  is  of  inAnense  benefit  to  the 
crope,  from  the  frre  admission  of  the  air  into  a  soil  highly  charged 
with  mannrial  elements,  aiding  and  accelerating  the  chemical  changes 
which  must  necessarily  take  place  before  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  This  may  truly  be  considered  •  scourging  system 
of  cropping;  however,  it  maybe  useful  as  an  example  of  what  the 
soil  is  capable  of  producing  under  peculiar  circumstances,  together  with 
high  cultivation  m  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  land  in  its  present 
state  could  be  let  to  a  solvent  tenant  on  a  nineteen  years'  leaae  at  a 
rent  of  £5  lOt.  per  imperial  acre.  The  live  stock  of  the  farm  con- 
sists of  seven  Clydesdale  cart  horses,  twenty  well-bred  Ayrshire  cows, 
and  nine  scores  of  Cheviot  ewes,  which  are  grazed  on  the  hill  land. 
The  horses  are  worked  in  pairs.  Each  man  feeds  and  grooms  his  own 
faorves.  Their  hours  of  work  in  summer  are  from  7  a.m  tUI  12,  when 
they  come  home  for  dinner;  they  go  out  again  at  2  till  7  in  the 
evening,  when  they  leave  off  for  the  day.  In  winter  they  go  out  from 
light  to  dark,  with  only  one  hour  for  dinner.  The  horses  have  two 
bushels  each  per  week  of  401h.  oata,  with  plenty  of  boiled  swedes  and 
chaff  night  and  morning,  and  a  little  straw  in  their  racks.  The 
oows  are  crossed  by  a  polled  Oalloway  bull  Twelve  of  the  oran- 
hnda  are  reared  yearly,  and  sold  off  fat  from  the  stalls  at  (wo  ysan 
and  a  half  old. 

The  oow  stock  is  renewed  by  the  purchase  of  in-oalf  haifers  a*  ra- 
quired.  The  cows  are  very  highly  kept,  it  being  necessary  to  keep  a 
winter  as  well  as  asnmmer  dairy.  They  are  milked  three  timas  adsy. 
In  winter  their  food  odnsists  of  boiled  turnips  mixed  with  wheat  ohaff, 
and  41b.  to  61b.  per  head  per  diem  of  rapecake  or  beanmeaL  In  the 
summer  they  are  grazed  on  young  grass ;  still,  however,  the  same 
quantity  of  artificial  food  is  given.  This  is  entirely  a  butter  dairy. 
The  skim  milk  and  butter  milk  are  all  sold  at  the  same  prio*-— <ki  per 
gallon,  the  town  populaUon  taking  it  readily.  Last  year  the  butter 
averaged  U.  8<1  per  pound.  The  Cheviot  ewes  are  crossed  with  a 
Torkshire  Leioester,  and  the  whole  of  the  produce  sold  at  weaning 
time.    Last  season  they  realised  20>,  per  head. 
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BPtJRRKT  AKD  KnaBVZU 

Altiiouor  two  totally  different  plants  are  known  under  the  alwve 
namea,  we  notice  them  together  because  they  are  usually  fonnd  in 
company.  1.  Spergulaarvensis  ^common  or  com  spurrey);  3.  Scleran- 
thus  anouus  (knarvel).  Both  ol  these  plants,  so  common  to  oom  on 
sandy  soils,  are  locally  called  by  the  name  of  vlix,  or  mountain  vUz, 
prolwbly  from  want  of  discrimination,  as  this  is  doubtless  a  corruption 
of  the  name  of  jlax,  and  the  Linnm  catharticum  is  also  called  mountain 
vlix,  or  flax.  The  spurrey,  according  to  one  of  our  correspondents 
from  Yorkshire,  "is  known  as  louse,  or  lousy  grass,  whkh  poisonc 
our  oom  crops  on  light  sandy  soils ;"  then  follows  the  significant 
query,  "Is  it  a  Linum  catharticum?"  ending  with  an  objurgation, 
which  indeed  its  Torkshire  names  would  imply— "It  is  an  awful 
pest!" 

1.  Spukret.— This  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Oaryopfayllacea, 
and  owns  for  its  cousins  the  chickweeds  and  sandworts,  so  that  it  is 
snfflcienily  innocent  of  any  poisonous  property;  but  its  mischief  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that,  like  the  chickweed  itself,  it  is  a  cboldng 
surface  weed  which  covers  up  the  soil,  especially  in  the  poorer  sands, 
depriving  the  young  com  of  air  and  light,  while  it  so  appropriates  the 
plant  food  designed  for  the  crop  alone  as  to  make  its  ^rfolk  name  of 
"  p'ickpurse  "  peculiarly  applicable. 

We  happen  to  possess  two  fifty-acre  fields  with  a  subsoil  of  the 
inferior  oolite  sands,  which  is  very  subject  to  both  this  and  the 
knarvel,  and  can  therefore  speak  feelingly  of  the  trouble  it  has  occa- 
sioned. 

The  truth  is  that,  like  the  chickweed,  it  is  not  mjnred  by  cold.  Its 
fecundity  is  enormous,  and  it  is  even  capable  of  producing  as  many  as 
tbiee  crops  in  the  year.  Qiven  then  ^which  is  a  low  estimate)  8000 
seeds  as  the  produce  of  a  single  plant,  tne  possible  increase  in  a  single 
ye.ir  may  be  reprtwutnl  as  follows:  8000x3000=9,000,000.  Now, 
that  this  sum  should  ever  bo  attained  to  we  do  not  at  all  pretend,  aa, 
furtuuately,  seeds  are  liable  to  many  accidents,  and,  as  in  this  case 
these  are  sweet  and  wholesome,  they  are  readily  eaten  by  numberless 
(mall  birds ;  but  that  any  such  result  can  be  possible  is  suffloient  for 
OUT  purpose,  and  it  aooounts  for  the  following  circumstances. 
After  »  orop  of  oats  in  one  of  the  before-mentioned  field*  the  itobbto 


was  torn  up  by  a  Bsntall,  and  beaten  down  fine  with  tbe  ofaaiD- 
harrow ;  the  surface  weeds  were  then  collected  and  burnt.  In  a  few 
days  there  came  up  such  a  thiok  plant  of  spurrey  that  the  field  waa  a 
mass  of  green  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Into  this  ahsep  wen 
tnmed  to  eat  off  the  weed,  of  which  they  are  particularly  fond,  and 
the  cultivation  repeated  with  the  same  result  Fees  were  taken  aftor 
the  oats,  and,  as  these  were  carefully  hoed,  the  pest  has  mmh 
deereased :  bat  if  it  be  let  seed,  in  the  next  com  crop  it  will  soon  regain 
its  aaoendtency,  unless,  as  indeed  is  always  necessary  in  such  caoea, 
the  com  he  well  hoed,  either  by  band  or  with  Oarrett's  horee-hoe. 

In  Morton's  Gyclopndia  of  Agrienltnre,  noder  the  head  "  Spnmj." 
is  the  following ;  "  This  plant  is  aometimes  used  for  obtaininR  a  r^d 
crop  of  auacnlent  herbage;  but  it  is  scarcely  cultivated  m  Great 
Britain.  A  large  variety,  called  Spergula  maxima,  in  damp,  clondy, 
or  rainy  climatM,  on  sharp  sands  will  sometimes  form  a  orop  three 
feet  deep ;  but  in  hot  or  dry  places  it  rapidly  rans  to  seed,  and  is 
Worthless.  The  best  seed  comes  from  Riga,  and  should  always  be 
used  instead  of  home-grown  seed.  The  Bussians  and  other  nortbera 
people  employ  the  crop  largely,  both  as  greeu  food  and  as  hay  ;  they 
also  feed  it  off  with  stock.  The  seed  is  sown  broadoast  from  tte 
beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  Aufpot  at  the  rata  of  161b.  an  aera^ 
lightly  harrowed  in.  It  is  out  when  just  in  fiower,  or,  if  left  for  aeed, 
as  soon  as  the  seed-vessels  begin  to  ripen.  The  seeds,  howeror, 
eaoape  so  eaaily  that  there  Is  always  enough  left  on  the  grotmd  for 
anotlier  crop.  The  seeds  are  estimated  as  equal  in  nutritions  value  tn 
rape-oake.  They  are  bruised  and  given  to  huisee  and  miicta  oows, 
whose  milk  they  increase  in  quantity  and  improve  in  quality.  Ae- 
oording  to  French  writers  the  yield  of  spurrey  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
an  ordfiiary  clover  crop,  or  about  77001K  per  aore,  which  may  be  taken 
aa  equivalent  to  69801b.  of  good  bay." 

We  have  quoted  the  above,  not  only  for  its  valuable  (acts,  bnt  for 
its  practical  snggeMfens,  and  in  relation  to  the  latter  we  would 
observe :  let  That  in  all  probability  tbe  best  way  of  keeping  under 
this  plant,  where  it  is  the  "awful  pest"  suggeeted  by  our  oorre- 
spoBdent,  will  be  to  sow  the  land  with  the  Biga  seed,  with  a  view  to 
sheep  feed,   on  the  principle   that    thieves  and  vagabonds   do   not 

C'n  to  herd  with  the  better  and  nobler  sorta  of  their  nedee,  and 
use  feeding  with  sheep  would  destroy  it  before  seeding.  3nd. 
Supposing  a  crop  to  be  foul  with  spurrey  seed  at  thrashing,  it  is 
safer  to  utilise  the  seed  by  crushing  it  and  feeding  it  than  to  let  it  lie 
scattered  about,  and  so  to  be  agaia  sown  through  the  medium  of  the 
dung  heap. 

2.  KsARVKL  is  ioolnded  in  a  small  natural  order  founded  npon  the 
genus  Sclerantbus;  there  are  two  species,  8.  annnus  and  S.  perennia, 
the  latter  being  a  small  weed  in  upland  pastures,  whilst  the  former  is 
often  found  in  sandy  oomfields,  being  udeed  a  sand  lover,  witkoot 
much  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  geological  formation  from  wbioh  the 
soil  is  derired  With  us  it  occurs  along  with  Uie  spurrey.  In  Wiha, 
just  on  the  oonflnes  of  Qloncesterahire^  we  have  found  it  on  an  is  ale  ted 
patch  of  aaody  aoil  on  the  Eilloway  rook.  Here  the  turnip  crop  was 
always  subject  to  anbury,  or,  aa  said  in  the  oountryfeeeame  "  bumble- 
footed  ;"  and,  curious  to  relate,  as  there  was  no  deposit  of  saad  for  miles 
aroundlthare  was  no  knarvel.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  plant  oocar 
in  the  United  States  under  tbe  like  conditiona  of  soil ;  and  yet  neither 
of  tbem  are  natives,  but  have  doubtless  been  introdnoed  with  seeds. 
It  is  even  a  smaller  plant  than  the  spurrey,  hard,  and  wiry,  and 
therefore  not  relished  by  animals,  consequently  it  is  of  no  use.  It  ie, 
then,  in  its  weed  history  that  it  resembles  the  spurrey,  and,  like  it,  may 
he  best  go(  rid  of  by  never  sowing  its  seeds ;  if  sown,  by  never 
allowing  its  seeds  to  npen  ;  and  when  its  seed  ocean  with  that  of  its 
Congener,  they  may  be  crushed  together,  as  the  knarvd  seed  is  at  Isart 
perfectly  harmless. 

AimnDr  CBOPPnra. 

A  OBRAT  deal  ia  written  about  the  value  of  catch  eropa,  and  on  shetp 
farms  early  spring  food  is  necessary ;  but  we  should  remembet  that 
such  are  too  often  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  regular  orop;  and  cai^ 
tainly  on  all  land  oontaining  much  clay  it  is  a  very  haxardous  practice 
to  grow  catch  crops,  as  their  consumption  in  a  moist  time  ntteriy 
destroys  all  chance  of  roots.  If  it  is  necessary  to  grow  vetcbaa  on 
land  that  is  naturally  strong,  we  should  make  them  the  crop,  and  make 
a  bastard  fallow  of  the  land  afterwards  for  wheat.  This  doea  well,  as 
tbere  is  plenty  of  time  to  thoroughly  clean  and  aerate  tbe  soil.  Qiwd 
wheat  usually  follows  such  'jreatmeut.  In  such  a  case,  if  we  have 
time,  {.a,  if  our  land  ia  perieotly  clean  and  ready  for  wheat,  then  a  crop 
of  mustard  may  be  sown  broadcast,  the  same  to  be  ptou^^ied  in  with 
the  last  furrow  for  wheat. 

On  light  soils  (such  as  the  chalk  or  oolite  bills,  for  example)  vetches 
become  a  most  important  orop,  since  they  take  the  place  of,  and  are  an 
improvement  upon,  natural  pasture,  in  which  light  thin  soils  are 
deficient  Even  in  such  oases  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  oteaa  the 
land,  as  weeds  are  easy  to  eradicate  just  after  harveet,  and  what  is  a 
minor  evil  then  may  become  of  serious  consideration  if  left  untonohed 
until  spring.  Tbe  roots  of  the  weeds  are  still  near  tbe  surface,  and  it  is 
easy  to  get  under  them  with  a  good  cultivator.  We  have  found  C<Je- 
man's  cultivator,  with  broad  shues,  the  best  implement  for  home  labow. 
If  this  is  set  about  l^in.  to  2in.  deep,  and  worked  first  aoroaa  the  Uae  of 
stubble  and  then  at  right  angles,  the  surface  will  be  thorouohly  moved, 
and  harrows  and  the  roller  will  separate  weeds  and  stabble  from  tlM 
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■oO.  If  it  is  neceeguy  to  mannre  fw  the  root  orop  with  foldyard  dang, 
and  if  we  tuTe  the  same  available,  now  is  the  time  for  its  appUoation. 
If  left  Un  the  vetches  are  consumed  in  the  early  summer,  valuable  time 
is  lost  in  pnttinK  it  on ;  we  shall  then  be  bnsy  with  pressing  work,  and 
thare  is  the  risk  that  the  mannre  may  render  the  soil  too  open.  A 
moderate  dressing  of  from  eight  to  tea  cartloads  per  acre  sboald  be 
applied,  carefnlly  distribnted  and  buried,  with  a  farrow  not  exceed- 
ing 6in.  ■ 

The  first  sowing  of  vetches  may  be  made  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  area 
ia  prepared.  It  will  be  well  to  divide  the  break  into  three  portions, 
sowing  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  taking  care  that  the  last  portion  is 
pat  in  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  November.  After  this  date, 
mpring  vetches  sown  in  March  and  April  will  be  more  saocessfnL  The 
difference  between  the  winter  and  spring  varieties  is  simply  due  to  the 
lofloenoes  under  which  they  have  been  grown,  and  it  is  most  important 
to  use  seed  not  only  of  the  winter  kind,  but  the  produce  of  an  autumn 
sown  crop.  It  is  very  difficnlt  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  The 
winter  vetch  is  generally  smaller  and  rounder,  the  pods  more  smooth 
sad  cylindrical.  The  spring-grown  kind  most  approved  are  the  Baoers, 
■o-ealled  from  their  lapid  habit  of  growth.  If  spring-growc  vetches 
»xt  planted  in  the  autumn  they  will  make  a  splendid  start,  and  for  a 
time  look  more  promising  than  the  winter  sort ;  but  a  severe  winter 
will  prove  destructive.  Change  of  seed  b  desirable  in  this  case  ns  in 
every  other;  otherwise,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  it  would  be  well 
to  save  a  sniaU  portion  yearly,  and  this  is  often  done.  We  might  effect 
»  satisfactory  exchange  with  another  grower.  Vetches  should  always 
be  drilled,  not  less  than  eight  or  nine  inches  wide ;  the  first  crop  at  the 
rate  of  two  bushels,  with  one  or  two  pecks  of  wheat,  winter  oats,  or 
winter  barlejr,  per  acre.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  to  afford  support 
to  the  tendrils  of  the  vetch,  which  otherwise  bug  the  ground,  and  as 
the  crop  matures  the  under  portion  loses  colour,  and  In  a  wet  time 
rots.  Our  second  and  third  sowings  should  be  thicker,  increasing 
one  peck  per  acre,  with  the  same  quantity  of  grain.  The  seed  should 
go  in  rather  deeply,  say  IJin.  WockI  pigeons  are  very  fond  of  vetches, 
•nd  as  they  appear  above  ground  the  fields  must  be  watched. 

As  we  said  above,  vetches  are  adapted  for  light  limeetone  soils,  on 
'which,  with  judicious  management,  good  crops  of  roots  may  follow, 
bat  we  aie  more  or  less  dependent  on  seasons,  even  under  favourable 
conditions.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  as  the  crop  is  consumed  is  to 
remove  the  haulm  or  straw  which  is  left ;  the  bigger  the  crop,  the  more 
will  there  be.  A  bioadshare,  the  knives  very  sharp,  is  the  best  tool  we 
can  use.  The  stubble  must  be  collected  and  burnt,  the  land  ploughed 
shallow,  not  more  than  6in.,  rolled  down  at  once,  and  the  roots  drilled. 
All  these  operations  should  take  place  at  one  time,  and  this  in  order  to 
make  use  of  all  the  moisture  present  in  the  soil.  Further  than  this,  it 
wonld  be  good  policy,  provided  the  soil  was  in  a  finegrowing  condition, 
to  soak  the  turnip  seed.  The  ability  to  follow  such  a  programme  depends 
upon  the  soil  being  naturally  light,  and  the  vetches  having  been  eaten 
off  in  dry  weather.  More  frequently  the  surface  will  have  been  con- 
siderably puddled,  and  then  much  labour  and  time  must  be  expended  in 
redadng  the  lumpy  soil  to  a  fine  state.  'In  such  a  case  mechanical 
appUanoes  will  help;  but  nature  will  do  more,  and  we  must  wait  for 
the  softening  tain,  and  seize  the  opportunity  when  the  moistened 
clods  will  bmrst  to  pieces  at  a  toucn  of  the  harrow,  just  as  quick 
Hme  slacks  with  water. 

Time,  so  precious  at  this  season,  ia  onavoidaUy  lost,  and  oar 
ebsnces  of  a  crop  are  sensibly  lessened.  Hence,  u  vetdies  are  a 
neoeasity  on  strong  land,  it  is  much  better  to  abandon  all  attempts  at 
a  root  crop  and  prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  just  as  we  must  do  in 
the  case  of  the  spring  vetches,  which  are  seldom  cleared  off  in  time  foe 
a  crop. 

The  first  crop  of  winter  vetches  will  be  ready  to  begin  upon  by 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  our  first  spring  portion  should  be  ready 
to  follow  the  last  autumn- sown.  As  so  much  depends  upon  weather, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  arrange  the  supply  so  as  exactly  to  meet  our 
demand.  It  is  best  to  provide  liberally,  as  we  can  do  better  with 
excess  than  deficiency ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  easy  to  make  a  portion 
into  hay,  or  leave  the  same  for  seed.  If  the  crop  looks  weakly  in  the 
spring,  we  sboald  advise  a  top  dressing  of  artificial  manure  made  up 
of  snperphoepbate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  potash,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  ammoniacal  salts.  Potash  and  lime  are  both  largely  present  in 
this  crop.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  experiments  with  the  former ; 
bat  from  our  experience  on  clover,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same 
natoral  order,  and  containing  similar  mineral  matter,  we  feel  confident 
it  would  be  advantageous.  The  manure  should  be  applied  broadcast 
and  hoed  or  harrow»]  in.  The  principal  value  of  the  vetch  crop  is  for 
ewes  and  lambs,  and  for  the  latter  when  weaned. 

The  crop  may  be  eaten  on  the  ground,  the  lambs  being  allowed  to 
ran  forward,  the  ewes  clearing  up  behind,  and  this  plan  answers  well 
when  the  plants  are  comparatively  young,  say  from  sin.  to  lOin.  high ; 
later  on,  the  vetches  may  be  mown  and  eaten  out  of  racks,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  economical  system.  If  this  is  intended,  the  lambs 
must  he  taught  gradually  to  use  the  cribs ;  this  may  be  done  either  by 
hanging  bunches  of  vetches  on  the  hurdles,  or  better,  by  mowing  some 
broad  ndes  in  the  lamb  pen  and  placing  the  vetches  so  cut  in  racks ; 
the  lambs  soon  leam  the  business,  after  which  they  may  be  safely 
weaned.  A  third  method,  which  is  possibly  the  best  of  all,  is  to  use 
iron  hmdlee  set  at  an  angle,  so  that  the  lambs  can  put  their  heads 
throagh  aad  eat  without  treading  on  the  food;  the  hurdles  can  be 
■biftM  M  many  times  In  the  day  as  iireqoiied.    We  think  that  at  first 


it  will  be  best  to  eat  the  vetches  on  the  ground,  as  the  ewes  clean  np 
and  there  is  little  wastes  but,  as  the  crop  increases  in  bulk,  good  food  is 
spoilt  if  tlie  sheep  are  allowed  to  run  over  it,  hence  mowing  into  racks 
or  the  shifting  hurdles  must  be  adopted.  Vetches  are  very  healthy 
food,  and  sheep  thrive  well  on  them.  Gare  is  neoossair  not  to  give 
too  much  at  first ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  supply  sliced  or  pulped  mangold 
when  sheep  are  first  put  on  the  vetches ;  a  few  loads  will  go  a  long 
way,  and,  being  sweet  and  palatable,  the  ewes  are  thus  prevented 
eating  too  voraciously.  The  best  fiock  mastere  contrive  to  have  a 
change  of  food,  such  as  a  seed  field,  on  which  the  sheep  pasture  for  s 
portion  of  the  day.  Vetches  as  they  ripen  are  capital  foodfor  draught 
borsee,  taking  the  place  of  corn  and  hay.  Calves  summered  in  yards 
do  exceedingly  well  on  such  food ;  and  hence  the  breeder,  especially  if 
his  grass  land  be  limited,  must  make  use  of  the  vetch  crop. 

Un  light  limestone  soils  the  Carnation  Clover  (Trifolium  incama- 
tnm^  may  be  depended  on  for  spring  feed,  and  as  this  orop  requires  no 
cultivation,  and  is  easily  sown,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent.  20lbb  of  seed  per  acre  is  sown  broad(»st  on 
the  stubble,  and  buried  more  or  less  by  a  good  harrowing— those  who 
attempt  a  more  profound  cultivation  wiU  be  disappointed.  A  hard 
solid  seed  bed  is  indispensable.  The  worst  of  this  orop  is,  that  it  is  only 
edible  for  about  two  to  three  weeks ;  afterwards  it  becomes  woody  and 
coarse,  and  if  not  taken  at  the  proper  time  it  is  useless.  It  may  either 
be  consumed  b^  sheep,  or  mown  for  the  animals  at  home.  Not  unfre- 
qneiitly  a  portion  is  made  into  hay,  and,  with  good  weather  for  bar- 
vesting,  it  proves  a  shade  more  valuable  than  good  oat  straw. 

Formerly  rye  was  largely  grown  for  spring  keep,  now  it  is  seldom 
seen ;  better  food  can  be  provided.  Mangolds  are  invaluable  in  a 
backward  spring.  The  man  who  has  a  good  store  may  almost  defy 
seasons,  and  fortunately  the  land  least  suitable  for  catch  crops  is  often 
adapted  fur  this  root ;  nence  those  who  can  grow  good  mangolds  need 
not  trouble  themselvee  about  spring  crops.  If  we  have  a  good  piece 
of  old  seeds  on  which  to  pen  the  sheep,  supplying  out  mangolds  in 
troughs,  this  is  no  doubt  a  good  treatment.  Both  winter  oats  and 
winter  barlOT  are  occasionally  sown  for  spring  keep,  and  they  un- 
doubtedly offer  a  change  which  is  desirable. 

In  orevious  remarks  we  have  cleared  the  way  for  the  subject  we 
desire  to  illustrate.  All  the  land  available  for  spring  crops  having 
been  planted  according  to  our  necessities,  wo  may  turn  our  attention 
for  peas  and  beans  to  the  land  intended  for  the  main  crop  of  roots. 
However  high  the  state  of  the  fartn,  there  will  be  surface  weeds  and 
generally  some  roots  of  running  grasses ;  forking  out  the  latter  is  an 
excellent  practice,  inasmuch  as  we  thus  destroy,  instead  of  repressing 
merely,  a  pest  which  will  appear  in  multiplied  proportions  afterwards, 
The  surface  after  a  crop  is  usually  light;  the  soil  being  loosened  by 
the  fork,  the  whole  plant  with  its  long  underground  stems,  can  be 
separated  from  the  soil,  put  into  heaps  and  burnt  The  cost  of  the 
work  will  vary  with  the  quantity  of  weeds,  and  will  range  from  1*.  to 
5<.  an  acre.  When  the  land  is  very  full  of  rubbish,  the  process  would 
be  both  too  slow  and  tK)  costly.  In  such  cases  (which  should  only 
occur  when  we  are  following  a  bad  farmer,  for  it  is  quite  inexcusable 
to  allow  drained  land  to  acquire  such  a  condition)  the  best  treatment 
is  to  broadsbare  the  surface  not  more  than  Sin.  deep  at  first  If  we 
have  the  advantage  of  steam  power— and  it  is,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  immense — then  the  cultivator  carrying  the  broadest  points 
must  be  set  light  and  rattled  away  as  fast  as  me  engine  can  drive  it. 
The  produce,  considerably  shaken  by  the  force  which  the  implement 
carries,  may  be  further  separated  by  harrows,  and  collected  and  burnt 
As  portions  may  have  been  missed  it  will  bo  well  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion, only  varying  the  direction.  Harrows  again  following,  we  thus 
fet  rid  of  the  surface  filth ;  some  of  the  roots  remain,  and  mtae  mast 
e  dealt  with  in  the  spring.  Valuable  time  is  occupied  in  this  work; 
and  the  folly  of  allowing  land  to  get  into  such  a  condition  is  at  once 
apparent  Whilst  we  are  busy  with  such  work,  we  are,  it  may  be, 
missing  a  golden  opportunity  of  smashing  up  and  preparing  for  the 
winter  the  remainder  of  our  stubbles. 

When  the  surface  is  fairly  clean,  and  the  land,  though  strong,  not 
inordinately  stiff,  not  a  day  should  be  lost  after  the  crop  is  harvested 
and  the  manure  spread,  if  we  apply  it  at  this  time.  Fortunate  are 
those  who  possess  the  power  and  can  apply  it  at  the  most  desirable 
time ;  but  these  are  and  must  be  the  exceptions.  The  mass  most  look 
for  help  from  outside;  and  fortunately  a  system  of  letting  ont  steam 
tackle  has  been  inaugurated,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
will  ultimately  becomp  the  principal  method  of  utilising  this  invaloable 
power. 

Eventually  and  at  no  distant  date,  steam  cultivating  machines  will 
be  as  available  for  small  ocoupiera  as  thrashing  maonines  are  now' 
The  great  valu<'  of  the  power  is  for  autumn  and  spring  work  in  the 
turnip  fallows,  and  for  spring  and  summer  operations  on  bare  fallow. 
If  the  land  is  thorougly  and  deeply  stirred  once  in  a  rotation — t.e., 
every  fourth  year — we  consider  the  great  object  is  attained;  the 
lighter  work  can  bo  performed  effectually  by  horse  power.  We  are  not 
going  to  discuss  the  comparative  value  of  the  diSerent  systems  ;  but 
this  we  may  avow  without  fear  of  contradiction — the  direct  principle 
of  double  engines  drawing  the  implement  between  them  is  not  only 
the  most  efficient,  as  bringing  the  power  most  directly  to  bear  upon 
the  work,  but  the  only  system  that  can  be  economically  used  on  hire. 
Mr  W.  Smith,  of  Woolston,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  results  he  has 
obtained  in  the  oolUvstion  of  Us  strong  land  with  Us  nrandabont 
tackle. 
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It  vonld  be  easy  to  show,  however,  that  in  sereral  ingtancea  those 
who  posaesg  roundabont  tackle  prefer  availing  themselvee  of  the  direct 
principle,  on  account  of  the  greater  results.  We  oooflne  ourselves  to 
enumerating  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of  successful  enterprise  with 
Fowler's  double  engines,  worked  for  hire.  Ur  Arthur  Carey,  of  Wan- 
stsaid,  who  was  for  many  years  employed  in  Buperint«nding  Fowler's 
machinery  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  established  a  business  in 
Essex,  and  has  six  sets  of  tackle  doing  admirable  work.  The  North- 
umberland Company,  which  has  only  been  established  a  little  more 
than  a  twelvemonth,  have  twenty  sets  of  double  engine  machinery  in 
full  operation ;  and  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  work  in  a  district 
which,  from  the  size  of  the  farms  and  dimensions  of  the  fields,  would 
appear  specially  suitable  for  home  operations — i. «.,  for  farmers  Buying 
apparatus— that  another  company,  entitled  the  Bouth  Durham  and 
North  Yorkshire,  has  been  brought  into  existence ;  it  has  a  large 
amount  of  machinery,  and  is  reported  as  doing  well.  The  North- 
umberland Company,  after  putting  by.  jEIOO  on  each  set  of  tackle, 
divided  16  per  cent  as  the  results  of  the  first  year's  work.  It  may  be 
objected  that  the  renewal  fund  was  insufficient  to  represent  the  wear 
and  tear,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  portion  of  the  machi- 
nery had  been  in  use  for  a  year.  No  doubt  in  future  a  sum  represent- 
ing 10  per  cent,  on  the  cost  shoald  be  put  aside  for  depreciation.  Only 
recently  a  third  company  has  been  started  for  the  York  district  and 
East  Biding,  and  two  sets  of  14  h.  p.  tackle  have  been  put  to  work, 
which  are  reported  as  doing  well,  and  having  more  work  than  they 
can  execute.  We  had  an  opportunity  recently  of  seeing  the  opera- 
tions. No.  1,  set  at  work  on  Mr  Payne-Dawnay's  estate,  at  Bening- 
hough,  about  seven  miles  north  of  York,  had  cultivated  fifty-four 


acres  twice  over  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches  in  seven  days,  indndittg 
four  moves,  being  equal  to  more  than  fifteen  acres  a  day  onoe  over- 
Tbe  work  was  admirable,  every  portion  of  the  soil  being  moved,  and, 
except  it  might  be  deep  digging,  which  would  leave  the  surface  in 
rougner  masses,  we  cannot  imagine  a  more  beneficial  opeiration  on 
strong  land.  Lot  Na  2  commenced  work  on  a  light  sandy  soil  at 
Heslington ;  here,  the  resistance  being  less,  the  paoe  was  greater,  and 
over  twenty  acres  a  day,  including  moves^bas  been  aooomplished. 
The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  movement  is  the  general  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  to  make  nae  of  the  machinery ;  they  Me  evi- 
dently alive  to  the  value  of  deep  thorough  autumn  onltivmtion.  A 
great  development  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years ;  drainage  has 
rendered  autumn  work  possible,  and  deep  tillage  is  the  beat  aid  to 
drainage.  The  financial  success  of  such  undertaking  depends  upon 
management,  and  especially  upon  having  an  efficient  out-door  foreman ; 
but  the  benefit  to  the  district  cannot  be  questioned. 

Those  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  steam  power  must  make  the 
best  push  they  can  with  horses.  As  long  as  the  land  is  dry  the 
treadings  of  the  horses  will  be  less  of  an  evil.  Having  scarped  the 
surface  and  removed  the  weeds,  we  should  recommend  deep  digging-in, 
ploughing  with  forked  breasts  in  place  of  the  ordinary  mould-boards. 
The  surface  is  left  by  such  an  operation  more  open,  and  in  a  better 
condition  to  be  acted  on  by  frost  than  if  merely  cultivated.  We  cannot 
with  horse-power  move  the  implement  with  siuScient  speed  to  brekk  op 
and  overturn  the  soil.  It  falls  back  into  its  original  position,  and  soon 
becomes  solid  again ;  hence,  complete  np-tuming  is  necessary,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  a  plough  or  a  digger. 


THE     GARDE  M. 


THE  CULTITATIOH  OP  HXDOES.— OOSHEB'B  STSTEK. 

We  gave  a  description,  with  illustrations,  of  Baron  Bchenk's  system 
in  No.  4,  VoL  I.,  and  now  lay  before  our  readers  one  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  forty  years'  practical  experience,  and  is  known  after  the 
name  of  the  originator  as  the  "  GtJmer  "  mothod. 

Its  leading  features  are  as  follows:  The  suil  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  the  fence  must  be  thoroughly  trenched  to  a  depth,  varying  with  its 
consistency,  of  two  to  three  feet,  and  for  a  space  in  width  of  one  and 
a  half  to  two  feet.  In  tho  case  of  poor  soils  it  is  advisable  also  to 
manure  the  land,  and'in  specially  barren  spots  to  replace  the  original 
staple  by  earth  of  good  quality;  So  much  does  the  growth  of  a  hedge 
depend  on  the  uniform  character  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  raised,  that 
this  additional  labour  is  amply  repaid.  If  the  hedge  has  to  croas  low.. 
lying  land  where  ground  water  accumulates,  a  bank  must  be  formed 
for  the  quicks  to  be  planted  on.  Tall  timber  trees  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  line  of  fence,  as  they  necessarily  overshadow 
the  young  thorns,  and  stunt  the  latter's  growth.  As  soon  as  the  earth 
has  settled  down  it  is  time  to  erect  a  dead  fence,  and  this  must  vary  in 
strength  with  the  situation  of  the  land  to  be  inclosed.  In,  the  majority 
of  cases  poets  and  rails  will  suffice  for  the  pnipose;  but  when  the 
hedge  is  close  to  a  mndi-freqnented  pathway,  further  precautions  may 
be  found  needful 

For  planting,  especially  in  the  case  of  poor  soils,  three-year-old  are 
preferable  to  two-year-old  quicks.  On  no  account,  however,  should 
suckers  that  have  been  dug  up  in  some  wood  be  used.  Their  irregular 
and  defective  root  development  causes  the  hedge  raised  from  them  to 
be  Blow  of  growth,  and  uneven  in  appearance.  A  few  more  thorns 
should  be  planted  (out  of  the  row)  than  are  absolutely  reqnisite  to 
complete  the  line  of  fence.  They  will  he  found  useful  in  filling  any 
gaps  which  may  arise,  and  strengthening  weak  and  deficient  places. 

Spring  is  the  best  period  of  the  year  to  put  in  the  young  quicks,  and 
at  the  time  of  planting  they  need  to  be  cut  back  to  within  2in.  or  Sin. 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  distance  from  thorn  to  thorn  should  be 
IfL  During  the  first  year  the  soil  requires  to  be  kept  friable  and  clear 
of  weeds,  and  all  shoots  but  one  must  be  carefully  removed.  In  the 
following  spring  the  single  shoot  not  cut  away  is  bent  down  close  to 
the  ground,  and  its  point  buried  in  the  soil  just  beyond  the  next  plant 
in  the  row.  Should  it  not  remain  firmly  fixed  in  this  position,  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  fasten  it  down  by  means  of  a  peg,  or  two  oroaied 


twigs.  The  shoot  of  plant  J^o.  2  is  treated  exactly  like  that  of  No;  1 
i.e.,  it  is  forced  down  in  the  direction  of  the  next  following  thorn; 
and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  throughout  the  whole  line.  The 
buried  extremities  of  the  shoots  are  soon  firmly  rooted,  and  these 
bent  shoots  in  their  turn  put  forth  other  shoots,  which  should  be 
reduced  in  number  to  four,  separated  from  one  another  by  an  interval 
of  Sin.  The  four  thus  left  untouched  attain  the  same  year  an  average 
height  of  2ft. 

In  the  second  spring,  from  the  time  of  planting,  they  are  bent 
together  in  couples,  about  12in.  above  the  ground,  and  twisted  (fig.  1) 


Fia.1. 

round  one  another  until  properly  fixed.  This  training  and  cmsring  of 
the  shoots  cause  the  thorns  to  grow  thick  «t  bottom,  and  piodnos  as  a 
foundation  for  the  fence  a  close  trellis  of  quick  wood. 

As  regards  the  future  management  of  the  hedge,  nothing  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  but  to  dip  with  shears  the  sides  and  top,  twice  in 
the  year  (say  at  Midsummer  and  end  of  September),  and  to  strmigthen 
'  any  weak  spots  in  the  row  by  bending  young  shoots  into  them.  It  is 
advisable,  however,  to  stir  the  soil  from  time  to  time,  and  to  keep  it 
always  free  from  weeds. 

In  four  or  five  years'  time  the  hedge  will  have  reached  the  height 
of  4ft.,  and  the  guard  fence  may  then  be  dispensed  with.  The  best 
width  for  the  hedge  is  }ft.  to  Ift ;  if  allowed  to  attain  greater  propor- 
tions, it  grows  cumbersome,  and  gaps  are  soon  formed  in  it 

Fig.  2  represents  a  full- grown  hedge  with  arched  top,  raised  on  tlis 
Gdmer  system,  the  trees  seen  at  intervals  rising  above  the  fence  being 
double  ni  and  white  fiowsring  thorns  grafted  on  stoiidcB  of  Uie  oommoa 
vaiiety. 
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If  yreU  attended  to,  «  hedge  of  thi*  description  effectually  prevents 
tlM  inonrnn  of   hares  and  rabbits,  and,  on  aooount  of   its  neat  and 


F10.S. 

ornamental  appearance,  is  specially  suitable  for  the  inclosure  of  parks 
and  {gardens. 

IKPESIBHABLE    HOTHOUSES. 

Ever  since  iron  was  first  employed  in  the  erection  of  horticultural 
boildings,  cultivators  have  dreamed  and  mechanics  have  laboured  for 
an  imperishable  hothouse.  Iron  protected  from  corrosion  lasts  for 
ever,  and  can  be  sold  for  old  metal  afterwards;  while  glass  never 
wears  ont,  and,  if  weights  above  lOoz.  to  the  foot  are  need,  it  is  but 
sddom  broken  by  stress  of  weather.  Thes^two  main  elements  of 
the  hothouse,  the  skeleton  frame  and  its  giaes  covering,  are  practically 
imperishable..  But  what  of  the  connecting  materiaLs?  Why,  that 
mcwt  of  them  have  proved  lamentably  perishable.  Putty,  that  great 
bnSer  between  glass  and  iron  or  glass  and  wood,  is  getting  worse 
every  year.  When  properly  made  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  it  did  last 
» long  time ;  but  now,  D^  the  aid  of  machinery,  adulterated  lead,  and 
inferior  oil,  or  ti>e  addition  of  water,  its  quality  is  fearfully  lowered. 
It  is  neither  water  nor  frost  proof.  The  rain  saturates  it  like  white 
clay,  and  the  frost  blows  or  peels  it  off  as  certainly  as  it  puffs  up 
wet  gravel.  The  expense  of  renewal  and  of  paint  has  been  great, 
and  hence  chiefly  the  yearning  among  horticulturists  to  be  delivered 
from  putty.  Mr  Ayres  abolishes  all  j^rishable  connections  between 
the  iron  and  glass ;  the  ^lass,  which  is  thick  and  strong,  is  held  in 
position  by  purlins  and  chpa  of  metal  at  fmm  three  to  six  inches  apart, 
and  this  mode  of  fixing  the  glass  is  found  to  be  weather-proof.  No 
rain  gets  through,  no  frosts  toeak,  no  wind  can  displace  the  squares; 
almost  the  whole  of  the  outer  surface  is  an  unbroken  sheet  of  glass, 
and  the  metal  is  thus  projected  by  the  insulating  qualities  of  the  glass. 
By  using  rough  plate  or  fluted  glass  it  is  also  found  that  theee  metallic 
glass  houses  are  warmer  and  require  less  fuel  than  wooden  houses  of 
the  ordinary  character.  Such  is  ue  testimony  of  the  inventor.  Another 
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novdty  of  considerable  practical  import  consists  in  bending  the  glass 
■ides.  The  patentee  asserts  that  most  of  the  light  that  impinges  on 
the  upright  sides  of  ordinary  glass  honses  is  lost  by  reflection.  By 
■lo^inf[  the  sides  it  would  be  absorbed  and  utilised  by  the  plants. 
This  IS  a  point  that  has  not  been  snfiiciently  studied  by  hothouse 
■rchiteots.  Bnt  Hr  Ayres  dispenses  with  brick,  stone,  iron,  or  wooden 
walls  for  ,his  houses,  as  well  as  all  perishable  glazing  material. 
The  opaque  sides  or  ends  of  his  house  are  built  of  portable  composite 
slabs,  smooth  as  terra  cotts,  and  generally  hard  and  durable  as  stone. 
The  use  of  these  slabs  renders  the  bouses  wholly  portable,  and  they 
liave  a  cleanly  look,  like  polished  blocks  of  stone.  For  greenhouses 
or  orchard  houses,  the  greater  portion  of  these  blocks  may  be  removed 
during  hot  summer  weather,  allowing  the  air  to  sweep  tlm>ngh  among 
heaths  or  other  hard-wooded  plants. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  all  the  internal  staging  and  shelving  of 
these  concrete  slabs,  of  varying  sizes  and  thicknesses,  perforated  for 
drainage,  or  formed  to  hold  water  for  eraporation  during  hot  weather. 
Thaw  hay*  a  much  wumer  look  than  slate  shelves,  a;i(}  It  is  obvions 


that  such  a  plastic  material  as  this  superior  concrete  offers  rare  features 
for  tasteful  and  useful  designs  in  the  staging  and  shelving  of  hothouses. 
We  look  upon  the  abolition  of  wooden  stages  and  shelves  as  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  to  horticulturists.  These  slabs  will  be  cheaper  than 
iron,  and  in  many  respects  preferable  to  slate  or  stone.  To  all  who  are 
anxious  to  extinguish  their  glazier's  bill  and  reduce  their  painter's  to 
the  lowest  possible  figure,  we  would  say  try  Ayres's  imperishable 
houses.  Hr  Ayres's  address  is  Forest-road  West,  Nottingham,  and 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  bis  houses  are  now  established  at  Newark- 
on-Trent,  Notts. 

AUT11MH  rhASnSQ  or  ASSVALB. 

Thbre  are  several  pretty  and  showy  hardy  annuals,  which,  if  sown 
in  the  early  part  of  August,  and  planted  out  in  the  flower  beds  in 
autumn,  after  their  summer  occupants  have  been  removed,  make  a 
very  nice  and  most  acceptable  display  in  ttie  early  spring  months, 
when,  of  all  seasons  of  the  year,  flowers  are  most  welcome.  The 
most  generally  employed  are  SUene  paidfUa,  pink;  S.  pendula  alba, 
white ;  and  S.  pendula  mAerrtno,  with  reddish-tinted  flowers  and  dark 
foliage.  S,  psaido-atocion  is  very  pretty,  and  nicely  compact  in  growth, 
but  needs  to  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  in  pots,  and  planted  out  the 
first  week  in  March  to  flower.  Limnanthet  Doagbaii,  yellow  edged 
with  white,  is  a  most  useful  annual,  and  very  hardy;  the  bright  green 
tufts  of  foliage  are  a  pleasant  sight  during  winter.  LoMhada  cmifor- 
luco,  yellow,  and  Oxyiira  ehrysmihemoida,  yellow,  are  useful  for  filling 
large  beds ;  for  small  gardens  the  Limnanthes  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
red  and  white  varieties  of  the  common  Virginian  stock  are  very  accept- 
able in  their  way,  because  of  their  compact  growth  and  freedom  of 
bloom.  The  foi-get-m»-nots  are  chamdng  things  for  spring  work. 
There  are  MyoioiU  tt/UxUica,  the  early  spring  flowering  blue  foiiget-me- 
not,  and  the  white  variety  of  the  same,  both  very  hardy,  and  sin- 
gularly floriferouB.  Then  there  is  that  splendid  but  less  hardy  variety, 
if.  dusalijlora,  the  charming  tufts  of  blue  of  which  thrill  one  with 
pleasure  as  one  looks  upon  them.  In  dry,  warm,  sheltered  positions, 
this  form  will  stand  the  rigour  of  an  onunary  winter  without  taking 
much  harm ;  in  localities  not  so  favourably  situated  it  would  be  best 
to  grow  this  Hyosotis  in  pots  during  the  winter,  housed  in  a  cold, 
frame,  and  plant  them  out  at  the  end  of  March.  If  CabmdriiUa  ipe- 
ciota  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  it  would  be  very  charming  in  the 
spring  also;  but  it  is  too  delicate  to  stand  the  exposure  of  a  winter. 
Nemoplttla  imigmt,  blue ;  the  pale-flowered  N.  maailala ;  Scmmaria 
calaMca,  rose,  and  its  white  variety,  are  all  useful,  and  very  effective. 
The  beautiful  blue  of  N.  imignu  —  "  gorgeous  as  the  tints  of  Iris' 
purple  robe" — is  quite  bewitching  at  the  end  of  April,  and  it  makes 
a  fine  edging  to  a  bed  of  i^t^ene  pendula.  The  foregoing,  or  as  many 
of  them  as  may  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  should  be  sown  separately ; 
and  by-and.by,  when  the  crisp  decaying  leaves  lie  ankle-deep  in  wood- 
land ways,  they  can  be  bedded  out  in  such  masses  or  combinations  as 
may  suit  the  taste  of  the  gardener.  Beds  in  which  two  or  three  annuals' 
of  similar  growth  can  be  mingled,  so  as  to  give  intermingling  hues  of 
colour,  are  to  be  commended.  The  blue  Nemophila,  blended  with  the 
yellow  of  Oxywa  chrt/tatUAemoCda  and  edged  with  the  white  SUene  peii- 
dula,  is  a  pleasant  floral  picture  on  a  bright  spring  day  when  the  face  of 
Nature  is  smiling  bit.  A  combination  like  this  suggests  others ;  but 
much  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  the  various  annuals 
employed,  and  the  times  of  blooming.  Qenerally  speaking,  these  hanly 
annuals  grow  much  more  vigorously  in  the  spring,  especially  when 
transplanted  into  prepared  beds,  than  they  would  under  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  summer  treatment.  It  is  well,  however,  that  they  may  be 
planted  ont  in  the  autumn  somewhat  thickly,  so  as  to  give  the  beds  as 
soon  as  possible  a  filled  and  finished  appearance ;  and  when,  as  the 
days  lengthen  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  more  genial,  robust  growth 
sets  in,  some  of  the  plants  can  be  pulled  out,  to  prevent  undue  crowd- 
ing. A  goodly  number  should  be  left,  as  the  plants  are  subject  to  many 
destructive  influences — such  as  frost,  slugs,  wet.  Sec  The  crimson, 
lilac  and  white  candytufts  are  sometimes  used  for  spring  work,  and, 
being  of  a  very  hardy  character,  they  stand  the  winter  weU.  They 
are,  nowever,  somewhat  late  in  blooming,  and  are  thus  apt  to  trench 
upon  the  summer  season,  and  the  gardener  is  obliged  to  get  rid  of  them, 
even''when  at  the  height  of  their  beauty,  ColUnsia  bicwor  is  a  capital 
showy  annual,  bnt  tall  in  growth,  and  requires  to  be  planted  thickly  in 
the  midst  of  large  beds,  when  the  effect  is  very  fine. 

In  addition  to  the  annuals  already  enumerated,  there  are  many 
others  that  are  very  hardy  and  quite  pretty,  a  great  number  of  which, 
if  sown  in  the  autumn,  would  be  found  capable  of  standing  the  rigour 
of  an  ordinary  winter.  Excessive  wot,  and  the  attacks  of  various 
insects,  are  hostile  influences ;  but  many  of  these  will  be  certain  to 
stand,  will  bloom  very  much  earlier  because  sown  in  the  autumn,  and 
be  as  varied  in  habit  as  they  are  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers. 

The  blue-flowerod  Aipatila  asurea  eetosa  is  a  fine  spring  bedding 
plant,  of  wiry  habit  and  conBi4erable  hardihood;  Bartonia  aorta, 
orange,  is  very  showy,  though  a  little  coarse  in  growth;  the  dwarf 
blue  Campantua  Lore*  and  C.  Lorei  alba,  C.  paUiKonta,  and  its  white 
variety  also,  are  pretty  certain  to  stand,  especially  if  they  could  be 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  and  planted  out  early  in  March.  Some  of 
the  dwarier  Clarkias,  such  as  C.  mUffripetala,  and  the  white  and  flesh- 
coloured  Tom  Thumb  varieties  of  the  same;  the  two  last  are  very 
pretty  in  small  groups.  Of  the  CoUimUu,  C.  bicolor,  C.  caadidurima, 
C.  grandj/iora,  fod  C.  venMi.-ar«.  all  vsry  chiirming  and  desiiaUe;  tbo 
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last-named  supplies  a  tint  of  lively  bloe  that  is  doubly  weloome  in  the 
earlT  spring.  The  purple,  crimson,  white,  and  lilao  oandytnfts  are 
hardy  in  character,  and  supply  pleasant  tints ;  and  the  Urge  blue  form 
of  Contohuba  minor,  by  some  termed  tricolor  monttromi,  by  others 
the  dwarf  otustered,  should  also  be  included,  eren  though  a  little 
tender.  Tlie  blue  Cycauu  minor,  is  sown  in  the  autumn,  will  stand 
throngfa  the  winter,  and  many  grow  it  in  that  way  because  of  the 
attraotiTe  blue  flowers  it  fields  In  the  spring.  There  are  some  dwarf 
varietiee  of  the  Indian  pmks  (^Dianthut  duaauii  mamu),  such  as  the 
dark  purple  and  striped  types,  that  might  be  treated  as  annuals,  which 
they  practically  are,  and  if  sown  in  August  would  bloom  early. 
Erynmum  arkauamm,  yellow,  and  E.  Peroffkianum,  orange,  are  both 
hardy,  early,  and  singularly  gay  when  sown  in  the  autumn;  the 
former  has  rather  the  dwarfest  growth.  LtdachoUiia  oaUfontica, 
eroceo,  and  aB>a  are  not  less  acceptable ;  they  are  robust  in  growtli,  and 
7ery  free.  Less  showy,  but  scarcely  less  useful,  are  the  GiUat,  such 
as  Jadniata,  tricolor,  and  aS>a;  in  fact,  they  may  be  sown  at  almost 
any  time,  and  will  bloom  in  almost  any  situation,  Latthenia  cahformoa 
is  a  strong,  showy  annual,  and,  being  very  hardy,  will  stand  through 
the  winter.  The  Lmtonpkont  represent  a  most  useful  class  of  hardy 
annuals,  bright-looking  and  free-blooming,  and  well  worth  trying  to 
stand  through  the  winter.  Mr  William  Thompson  thinks  the  new 
CaltfonMxn  L.  rvaa  will  be  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  through  the 
winter;  if  so,  it  will  be'  very  charming  indeed  in  bright  sunny  weather 
in  the  early  spring. 

The  varieties  of  NemoplUla  ituigni$,  as  well  as  those  of  N.  mnaUata, 
are  not  the  least  attractive  of  this  list  The  nemophilas  will  grow  in 
any  soil,  and  bloom  with  wonderful  freedom ;  but  it  would  be  well,  in 
the  case  of  plants  required  to  bloom  in  early  spring,  if  they  were 
boosed  during  winter,  and  planted  out  at  the  end  of  February.  Oxyara 
ehrvtanAemoidet,  yellow,  makes  grand  masses  of  golden  flowers  in 
eany  spring  if  sown  in  the  autumn. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  varieties  of  the  sweet  pea  should  not  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  at  the  same  time.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
hardy  in  constitution  as  the  common  earlv  peas  of  our  gardens,  there 
is  DO  doubt  as  to  their  acceptability  could  they  be  had  in  bloom  two 
months*  earlier  in  cooseqaeuce.  If  sown  in  the  open  ground,  a  few 
branches  of  spruce  fir  plaoed  about  the  young  growth  would  preserve 
them  from  many  vicissitudes ;  and  they  can  also  be  grown  in  pots, 
housed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  planted  out  in  February  or  Hsrch.  Some 
of  these  pots  of  peas  should  also  be  grown  into  bloom  early  in  the 
greenhouse.  What  could  look  gayer  than  some  groups  of  ths  dwarf 
French  poppy  when  crowned  with  divers-coloured  flowers  of  striking 
hues  at  the  height  of  sprine?  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  plants 
would  stand  through  the  winter.  The  pretty  double  yellow  Samitalia 
procumbent,  than  which  nothing  scarcely  is  more  effective  in  our 
garden  in  October  and  November,  could  also  be  used  for  early  spring 
work;  so  could  the  pink  and  white  varieties  of  Saponaria  oalabrica, 
which  are  among  the  most  continuous  blooming  of  the  dwarf  annuals. 
Sitene  pteudo-aiocion  is  quite  a  gem  for  early  blooming,  but,  being  a 
little  tender,  should  be  wintered  in  pots  Its  lively  pink  blossoms  are 
very  soft,  and  at  the  same  time  very  showy,  and  a  bed  of  this  edged 
with  blue  Nemop/Ula  imigrU*,  would  be  indeed  a  surprise.  This 
Silene  is  very  comptwt  in  growth,  and  extremely  free-bearing.  The 
ohaste  white  sweet  alyssum,  the  blue,  white,  and  blush  varieties  of 
Venue's  Looking-glass,  and  the  rod  and  white  ViiglniaD  stocks,  close 
the  list,  all  dwarfM  in  growth,  and  free  blooming. 

Annuals  will  yield  a  return  of  floral  service  just  in  proportion  to  the 
attention  bestowed  on  them.  They  well  deserve,  and  should  receive 
some  care.  They  arc  too  often  sown  in  bard,  poor  ground,  barely  flt 
to  sustain  life,  much  leas  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Some 
attention  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  to  be  sown  in  the 
autumn  for  blooming  in  the  spring.  Diy  and  sheltered  positions  that 
are  open  to  the  sun  should  be  selected  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done ;  and 
•ome  Ugfat,  free,  and  rich  soil  will  help  their  development  largelj;.  A 
iew  sprays  of  evergreen,  plaoed  about  the  tenderest,  act  as  a  kindly 
screen  in  rough  weather ;  and  in  any  cases  where  there  is  sufficieDt 
pit  room  to  afford  shelter  to  those  of  less  robust  growth,  it  should  be 
used.  There  are  many  gardens  in  which  the  introduction  of  a  few 
autumn-sown  annuals  would  be  highly  beneficial  and  acceptable.  Host 
hardy  annuals  bloom  much  better  and  are  much  stronger  when  sown 
in  autumn;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  difference  between  spring  and 
autumn  sown  plants  is  snrprisiDg. 


OiSSAXSSTIH  WKEPnrO  TSEE8. 
No  materials  used  in  gardens  are  more  nseful  in  the  production  of  good 
effect  than  these,  and  few  will  say  that  they  are  done  anything  like 
justice  to  in  our  ornamental  planting.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
IS  quite  rare  to  see  any  but  the  very  commonest  kinds ;  and  the  good 
kinds  are  often  seen  in  such  poor  or  youn^  specimens  that  people  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  power  of  expression  of  mdividual  kinds.  One  thin^ 
about  some  of  our  weeping  trees  should  be  well  impressed  on  planters ;  it 
is  the  fact  that  some  buds  of  weeping  trees,  varieties  of  species  which  do 
not  weep,  are  of  greater  value  to  the  ornamental  planter  than  the 
common  species.  Several  instances  of  this  will  be  presently  ^ven. 
Coming  to  kinds,  we  do  not  think  the  weeping  beech  at  all  sufficiently 
grown,  or  its  beauties  tried.  The  specimens  recjuire  to  be  brge  and  old 
before  one  gets  an  idea  of  the  strange  and  unique  pietoresqneness  of 
Facut  ti/ltatwa,  var.  pmiduia.    Thsre  b  a  fair  specimen  across  the  long 


flower  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  but  that  is  ao  infant  to  thoae  in 
Mr.  Anthony  Watsrer's  nnram^  at  Woking.  Any  who  have  seen  these  are 
not  likely  to  forget  tham.  Words  can  give  no  idea  of  their  singularly 
beaotifnl  appearance,  and  their  grand  effect  in  the  picturesque  garden. 
Small  trees  of  this  kind  give  no  idea  of  its  character.  No  pleasure 
ground  should  be  without  a  specimsn.  Equally  beantifnl  and  oairful  is 
the  weeping  variety  of  the  wyoh  elm  {Ulmu  montima  paubUa).  There 
is  oonsfdsrable  differenoe  in  the  forms  assumed  by  this  plant;  for 
example,  nothing  can  be  more  distinct  in  aspect  than  the  umbrella-UIn 
groups  of  it  on  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park,  and  the  remarkably  beau- 
tiful specimen  on  the  lawn  in  the  gardens  of  the  Botanic  Society  in  the 
Begent's  Park.  This  tree,  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  should  be  seen  by 
everybody  interested  in  picturesqne  trees.  It  is  perfection  as  a  bower 
specimen,  and  a  very  remarkable  feature  is  the  leafy  covered  way 
formed  b^  each  great  branch.  From  the  centre  one  may  walk  in 
various  directions  under  leafy  pointed  arches,  each  different  from  its 
fellow.  The  grand  way  the  branches  sweep  down  to  the  graas,  and  the 
weird  effect  given  by  the  main  stem,  so  to  speak,  of  each  great  brandi 
showing  naked  above  the  abundant  leaves,  make  it  quite  the  equal  of 
the  preoeding  as  a  picturesque  object.  How  striking  snchobiects  wonld 
Move  on  bold  rocky  bluffs  or  cuffs  I  Both  are  grand  as  lawn  treaa. 
The  weeping  elm  is  rather  common  ainnt  London,  but  is  very  rarely 
so  effective  as  the  individual  in  the  Bwent's  Park ;  but  they  may  prove 
'  equally  so  when  their  branches  reach  the  ground. 

The  weeping  aspen  (Popului  tremala,  var.  pauUa)  is  a  very  intat«8t- 
ing  and  pretty  weeping^ree,  seldom  seen  in  our  pleasure  grounds,  and 
well  worthy  of  extensive  planting.  So  far  as  we  have  yet  seen  it,  it 
does  not  assume  the  picturesqne  and  noble  outlines  of  the  preoeding 
kinds,  but  is  simply  a  weeping  mass  of  trembling  leaves,  not  without 
elegance  of  outline,  and  quite  distinct  in  aspect  from  any  other  weeping 
tree.     It  is  a  very  desirable  pleasure-ground  tree. 

The  weeping  ash  is  comraon,and  so  wsll  appreciated  tiiat  its  claims  need 
DO  advocacy  here.  But  can  we  not  manage  to  put  some  life  into  the  usually 
tame  and  too  regular  outline  of  the  tree  ?  The  noblest  weeping  ash  we 
have  yet  seen  is  at  El vaston,  a  much  finer  objsot  than  any  of  the  conifen 
in  that  well  known  place.  It  is  simply  worked  so  high  on  a  tall  ash 
that  the  young  weeping  shoots  hang  as  if  from  the  top  of  a  mast  Ths 
effect  is  superb,  or  was  when  we  saw  it  in  winter.  Let  as  have  our 
bower-like  tufts  of  weeping  ash,  but  specimens  like  this  wonld  be 
effective  indeed!  A  good  quality  of  the  weeping  ash  is  the  way  it 
thrives  in  towns.  lu  Bronswiok.«<|nare,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
smoke  fo«  poison,  there  are  as  good  specimens  as  one  could  desire. 

Thb  WEEPUfO  Willow  is  at  present  the  weeping  tree  of  which 
the  value  is  best  known,  and  which  is  most  effeotively  emplc^sd  in 
our  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
its  graceful  beauty  and  its  often  picturesque  outline ;  but  folly- 
developed  specimens  of  the  weeping  beech  or  weeping  mountain  elm 
will  always  surpass  it  in  this  last  respect  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
weeping  willow  will,  however,  always  be  a  strong  point  in  its  favour. 
Other  weeping  trees  are  long  before  they  possess  any  striking  eha> 
raoter — this  is  ornamental  in  all  stages,  and  grows  as  if  by  magic- 
There  is  probably  no  one  tree  that  lends  such  a  charm  to  gardens  in 
many  northern  and  temperate  r^ons  as  this. 

Tux  Wekpino  Plaice. — Perhaps  we  are  not  jnstified  in  calling  this 
"  weeping,"  as  the  branches  have  but  a  slight  tendency  downwards. 
With  age,  however,  its  branchss  may  rea<2i  the  ground.  We  were 
pleased  to  find  a  specimen  of  this  in  XLSnsington  Sirdens.  It  seems 
not  to  have  the  bold  uprising  head  of  the  plane,  but  forma  an  umbrella- 
like head.  Bearing  in  mind  the  immense  value  of  Uie  plane  as  a  town 
tree,  this  variety  ofMt  should  be  particularly  valoaUe  for  certain 
■itoations.  For  example,  in  many  positions  in  small  sqaares  and 
oomt-yarda,  and  in  London  gardens,  it  is  desiraUe  to  have  a  tree  that 
will  not  rush  up  and  so  monopolise  the  sky  as  to  darken  the  upper 
windows.  For  this  and  like  reasons,  we  think  this  variety  vdl 
worthy  the  attention  of  nurserymen,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark 
that  ths  branches  of  old  planes  droop  in  a  grand  way,  as  is  con- 
spionously  seen  in  many  parts  of  London. 

Thb  Wexfino  Lakch.— An  invaluable  variety  for  bold  bluffs, 
banks,  huge  rockwork,  leaning  over  a  rustic  luidg^  or,  indeed,  any 
position  where  its  picturesque  form  can  be  seen.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Alps  its  tall  and  healthy  brother,  the  common  larch,  is  somethnes— 
proudly  and  strongly  as  it  raises  its  hsad— bent  before  the  al^s 
storm,  as  the  spring  grass  beneath  the  foot  Often  we  have  seen  it 
dashed  bodily  over  a  grim  cliff,  yet  holding  on  by  the  root,  and  again 
trying  to  grow  upwards— a  weeping  tree,  the  head  bdow  the  rooti. 
A  weeping  specimen  properly  pUced  in  gardens  has  often  suggested  to 
us  the  vicissitudes  of  the  larch  on  thoee  great  hills  where  it  is  seen  in 
stately  armies,  stationed  for  ever  between  vast  meadows  of  snow  and 
green  valleys  of  grass  and  flowers. 

Thb  Weepiho  Laburnum. — All  laburnums  weep  with  thonsanda 
of  strings  of  blossom.  Pftseing  under  a  blooming  labumnm  tree  in 
Professor  Owen's  garden  in  Richmond  Park,  Charles  Dickens  was  aees 
to  stop  and  gaze  up  to  its  golden  firmament  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
lost  in  thought — a  tree  to  fix  a  poet's  gaze  and  grace  the  lawns  of 
Paradise.  The  weeping  variety  of  this  never  struck  us  as  being  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  common  one,  because  the  diffeieoca  in 
form  tietween  the  common  and  the  weepiug  form  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  in  the  case  with  the  larger  trees.  Nevertheless,  the  weeping  luur- 
num  should  be  in  all  collections  of  trees  having  any  olaim  to  ooopMs- 
neee ;  hot  immeasurably  the  noblest  form  of  the  labormim  is  a  Twy 
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mav-hftUt  TUiety  of  the  Sootoh  labomum,  called  Waterer's  variety,  of 
which  the  long  Dranches  shoot  forth  and  slightly  droop  in  the  most 
graoefnl  manner.  Instead  of  a  olond  of  Uosaom  confusing  from  its 
yeiy  profusion,  you  see  clear  against  slrr  or  neighbouring  tree  seTeral 
wands  laden  witn  long  chains  of  golden  noweis.  This  is  our  favourite 
labomum.    It  ia  a  far  mora  graoefnl  form  than  the  weeping  laburnum. 

AmsBicAS  WxKPixa  Wuxow.— Quite  a  gem  of  a  weepmg  tree,  bat 
rarely  seen  in  a  condition  to  show  its  merits.  The  best  specimen  we 
know  of  is  in  Mr  Noble's  garden  at  Berryhill,  just  beeide  the  Taplow 
station  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  a  place  which  is  a  model  of  de- 
t^l^^^li  most  reqjeota.  The  American  weeping  willow  droope  so  deo- 
dadly,  that  its  long  shoots,  notwithstanding  their  light  load  of  tender 
bavea,  hang  down  like  a  oolleotion  of  whips,  almost  directly  from  the 
top  of  the  stem:  so  that,  unless  a  little  precaution  is  taken,  it  does  not 
form  •  bower-Uke  shade  or  a  satisfactory  weeping  tree.  But  by  placing 
s  f«w  anpports  of  iron  or  wood  at  distences  of  fire  or  six  feet  from 
the  stem,  and  throwing  over  them  a  ron^  open  framework,  the  moat 
charming  kind  of  bower  may  be  made.  The  shoots,  so  airy  and  graoe- 
fnl, stream  over  the  framework,  and  fall  in  a  shower  all  round.  This 
tree  is  peooliarly  suited  for  a  bower  tree  in  our  climate,  its  shade  being 
T«7  light. 

Wupno  Cypress  QOupretnu  ftmibrU).—Oae  of  tbe^noet  elegant  of 
coniferous  trees,  which  for  the  moat  part  is  as  yet  too  youuE  with  us  to 
show  the  beauty  for  which  it  is  famous  in  its  native  land.  It  attains  a 
height  of  60ft  m  the  north  of  China,  and  has  long,  most  gracefully 
drooping  branches  when  old,  but  when  youDg  it  is  prim,  dense,  and 
pointed.  From  what  we  know  of  the  great  improvement  wrought  by 
age  in  the  aspect  of  our  weeping  trees,  nobody  should  be  disappointed 
to  see  this  tree  as  yet  without  a  trace  of  its  beautiful  habit  Fortune 
SAvs  the  branches  fell  down  as  gracefully  as  those  of  the  weeping 
wulow,  while  the  stem  was  as  straight  as  that  of  the  Norfolk  Island 
pine.  The  weeping  cypress  should  be  freely  planted  in  the  southern 
and  milder  districts,  and  near  the  sea  on  slopes  and  liills,  in  warm  and 
•haltered  situation  and  good  dry  soils.  In  southern  Europe,  California, 
and  such  countries,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  loveliest  trees.  Oupnt- 
nttftmtbrit  gradlit  is  %n  elegant  variety,  whioh  merits  the  attention  of 
plantar  . 

Tai  Wbspoio  Tbobk.— This  we  have  never  seen  a  really  good 
specimen  o^  and  therefore  can  say  nothing  of  its  value  as  a  picturesque 
tree.  But  from  the  decided  way  it  droops,  all  the  shoots  being 
long,  whip-like^  and  flezibla,  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that,  carefully 
treated,  it  will  make  a  most  ornamental  object  Worked  on  rather  a 
tall  stem,  and  with  the  shoots  at  first  trained  over  a  rude  frame,  a  bower 
of  weeping  Uay  mi([ht  readily  be  made.  This  kind  and  some  other 
iraeping  subjects  might  be  placed  with  good  effect  on  precipitous 
tMuika,  allowM  to  fall  over  hurge  rocks,  io.,  or  walla,  planted  at  top  of 
oooise,  and  worked  on  a  dwarf  stem.  This  variety  seems  the  opiy 
known  one  of  the  family  that  has  pendulous  branchee,  though  others 
havea  marked  and  valuable  horizontal  growth,  as  in  C.  Crut-gaiti  var. 
taHeifiiiitL  This  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  associated  with  weeping 
trees,  if  only  for  contrast  8ak& 

Tiu  WxEPUio  Obky  Poplab  (P.  oanaceiu  pen(&ii>— The  graceful 
weeping  aspen  is  not  the  only  weeping  poplar  we  have.  This  kind  is 
quite  as  dettrable;  the  tendency  of  the  branches  is  quite  as  decidedly 
downward  as  the  aspen,  while  it  has  a  bold  and  flowing  outline  not 
aeen  In  that  tree.  We  have  not  seen  as  old  specimens  of  this  as  of  the 
weeping  aspen,  hot  there  is  one  in  Uessra  Osborne's  nurseries,  Fnlham, 
which  shows  the  habit  of  the  tree  well ;  this  specimen  is  just  beside 
the  Fnlham-road,  on  the  north  side  grounds.  It  deserves  a  place  in 
ererj  collection.  The  tree,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  is  a  native  of 
England. 

Thx  OotOH  Met>i.«b, — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  negleet  the  planting 
of  some  of  the  varieties  of  frait  trees  for  their  ornamental  qnalitias, 
and  among  edible  fruits  few  are  more  worthv  of  a  place  among  our 
ornamental  trees  than  the  Dutch  Uedlar.  This  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly grown  for  its  fruits,  being  the  largest,  tiiongh  not  the  best 
flavoured  variety.  It  forms  large  and  handsome  specimens,  wiUi  a 
weening  tendency,  and  is  one  of  uie  most  desirable  trees  for  park,  lawn, 
or  ideasure  gronno.  Other  varieties  and  species  have  showy  blossoms, 
and  form  very  ornamental'  objects,  but  this  is  the  only  one  with  a 
tendencyto  be  pendulous.    Specimens  of  this  are  not  uncommon. 

The  WzKPino  AutoxD  (Aroj/gdalus  duicU). — Weeping  varieties  of 
ths  shrubs  that  flower  so  freely  m  early  spring  are  much  to  be  desired, 
•a,  while  always  pleasing  from  their  naUt,  they  also  serve  to  gladden 
the  garden  with  flowers.  Of  this  form  we  have  not  seen  a  good  spe- 
amen,  nor  can  we  give  it  first  rank  as  a  weeping  tree ;  but  it  is  worth 
a  place  where  there  is  a  oolleotion,  especially  in  the  south.  It  is  a 
Taxiety  of  the  sweet  almond. 

SiBCBias  WxspiHO  Chbbbt  (fi.  cknutceratiuy—A  gracefnl  Httle 
tree^  weeping  densely,  and  with  fine  twigs.  Naturally  the  species  is 
vary  dwarf,  so  that  it  must  be  grafted  high  on  a  stem  to  get  the  effect 
nsoally  sought  after  in  weeping  trees ;  but  it  is  best  suited  for  a  dwarf 
stem,  say  iSn.  to  SOin.  and  t^us  trained  is  admirable  for  rockwork, 
banks,  or  anv  position  where  a  miniature  weeding  tree  may  be  desired. 
A  variegated  form  of  this  is  a  pleasing  addition ;  it  is  spotted  or  suf- 
foaed  with  {[reenish  lemon,  and  the  variegation  does  not  seem  to  check 
the  vigoor  of  the  tree,  as  is  often  the  case  with  variegated  subjects. 
Neat  specimens  of  both  kinds  may  be  seen  in  the  large  nurseries  for 
hardy  plants,  and  there  is  a  capital  large  specimen  in  the  Crystal 
PalAoe  gTonads  on  the  outer  walk  that  deeoends  from  Sookhills,    Wa 


have  only  seen  the  variegated  form  at  Osbom'a,  bat  no  doabt  it  ia  in 
other  nurseries. 

All  Saibts'  Chebbt  (Carotuf  lemperJhrtaty—A.  valuable  orna- 
mental low  tree,  drooping  gracefully,  especially  when  old,  and  pro- 
ducing singly  numbers  of  brilliantly-ooloured  fruits  on  long  stalks, 
also  drooping  elegantly  from  the  branches.  It  is  a  capital  lawn  or 
pleasnre-jgpround  tree,  and  grows  from  12ft  to  28ft  high.  It  derives 
Its  botanical  name  from  flowering  several  times  during  the  summer. 

ViBonnAN  Datk  PlOm  (Diomynu  nr^tono).— This  handsome 
tree  has  always  struck  us  as  worthy  of  a  place  among  those  having  a 
peudnloos  tendency,  though  it  can  be  said  to  be  so  in  a  slight  degree. 
The  glossy  dark  green  foliage  and  distinct  aspect  of  this  tree  also 
recommend  it  greatly.  The  moat  aooessible  specimen  we  know  of  is 
in  the  Long  Walk,  Kensington  Qardens,  but  is  not  rare  to  see  good 
ones  wherever  collections  of  trees  have  been  planted. 

HUNOAKIAN  Wkbpino  Lihs  (Tilia  <Ma  penduta). — This  is  a  fine 
variety  of  the  white  lime,  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  collections.  There 
are  fine  specimens  in  the  Cemetery  at  Coventry,  planted,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  by  Sir  J.  Faxton. 

_HoCK  Obakoe  (Pnuttu  Caroliniaaa\—A  peculiarly  graceful  low  tree, 
with  glossy  deep  green  leaves,  and  all  the  branchlets  pendulous.  lu 
America  this  tree  is  an  evergreen ;  in  our  climate  deciduous,  at  least 
about  London.  It  retains  its  leaves  for  a  long  time,  however,  and  does 
not  seem  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  parting  with  its  garments  in  winter. 
There  are  fair  specimens  in  Kensington  Oardeus,  where,  however,  they 
are  not  easily  found,  as  they  are  not  labelled.  The  best  is  just  within 
the  Kensington  gate,  just  within  the  entrance  on  the  left-hand  side. 

The  Wgepimo  Bisch  {BeUila  atba  pendula). — This,  the  best  weep- 
ing birch,  is  easily  known  from  its  near  neighbours  by  the  raap-like 
roughness  of  the  points  of  the  yoang  shoots  when  drawn  through  the 
hand.  It  grows  so  freely,  and  attains  such  a  size  in  all  northern  and 
temperate  countries,  that  it  should  always  be  allowed  plenty  of  room 
for  development  Anything  in  praise  of  the  pendulous  form  of  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Woods  "  would  be  superfluous.  The  Uciniale  form  is 
also  a  charming  one. 

Elms. — Besides  the  weeping  wye  helm  before  alluded  to,  and  the 
nearly  equally  valuable  Campardown  elm,  another  variety  of  the  wyoh, 
there  are  four  kinds  of  weeping  elm  well  worthy  of  a  plaoe  in  inrjsns, 
viz.,  Ulimu  tuberota  penduta,  rugoia  pendula,  Glabrapendmla,  and  miero- 
p/^iia  pendula. 

Among  other  weeping  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  named  the  Weeping 
Holly  and  its  variegated  form  (Ilex  pendulum  foliit  variegaiu).  'They 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection  of  olioice  shrubd.  The  droop- 
ing variety  of  the  yellow  bu-lEed  ash,  not  so  good  as  the  common 
we«>ing  ash ;  Pauia  AwmVu  pendula,  the  weeping  buckeye ;  Pbmera 
JHcharmi  pendula,  a  weeping  variety  of  a  fine  hardy  tree ;  Pipiu  tpuria 
pendula;  Salixjutoata,  and  slender,  prostrate  kind,  which  droope  grace- 
fully when  worked  on  a  stem;  the  pendulous  oak,  of  which  we  have 
not  seen  a  fair  specimen ;  and  OkdiUchia  Bujoti pendula,  the  only  weep- 
ing member  of  a  very  graceful  family  of  trees. 

Obltis  ocomBNTAiis. — This  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  hardy  trees, 
and  deserves  a  leading  place,  if  not  the  leading  place,  among  the  larger 
trees  having  a  drooping  tendency.  When  growing  vigorously  in  a 
warm  and  moist  soil  the  long  young  shoots  stream  down  almost  as 
graoefnllv  as  those  of  the  weeping  willow,  while  the  older  branches  nf 
fine  specimens  always  show  a  decidedly  drooping;  habit  The  ftnrst 
specimen  we  know  of  is  in  Uesars.  Osborne  e  Noisery  at  Fnlham,  just 
beside,  and  in  foot  drooping  over,  the  King's  Boad.  It  is  a  little  over  one 
hnndredyears  old. 

TBI  Weefino  Yew. — The  yew  tree,  stationed  for  ever  by  graves, 
should  weep,  if  its  aasodatiuis  could  penetrate  its  iron  wood.  One  of 
its  varieties,  Dovaston'a  yew,  droops  in  a  very  marked  and  desirable 
manner.  Orafted  on  a  taU  stem,  old  specimens  of  this  will  prove  very 
effective.  Nurserymen,  who  have  to  move  their  trees  so  often,  and 
for  the  most  part  to  deal  with  yoang  material,  cannot  graft  it  on  very 
^ligh  and  old  stems ;  but  in  a  private  plaoe,  where  there  are  vigorous 
and  comparatively  tall  young  yews,  it  would  be  a  very  good  ^an  to 
work  a  few  of  them  with  Dovaston's  yew.  In  this  way  the  largeet  and 
most  effective  specimens  might  be  looked  for.  It  is,  however,  orna- 
mental ia  all  sizes.  Specimens  on  stems  below  a  yard  high  are  veiv 
effective  shrubs  when  old,  and  are  admirably  suited  for  many  posi- 
tions in  pleasure  grounds.  T.  adpreua,  the  horizontally-growing 
yew,  does  not  manueat  a  disposition  to  droop,  even  if  grafted  high  on 
a  stem. 

Webpoio  Lebtuoos  Ash  (/Voxtmo  lentitci/'Mt  pendula).— An  ele- 
gant tree,  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  The  branches  are 
not  all  disddedly  pendulous,  as  those  of  the  common  weeping  ssh. 
The  npper  ones  are  often  erect  or  nearly  so,  while  the  lower  ones  droop 
lightly  and  gracefully,  forming  a  bower  at  the  baas  of  the  stem.  "The 
foliage  of  this  tree  is  very  graceful.  There  is  a  good  specimen  in 
Osbom's  nursery  at  Fulham. 

Thk  Weeping  Abble. — ^A  tall  and  stately  weeping  tree  has  always 
seemed  to  us  one  of  tUe  most  attractive  objects  for  toe  embellishment 
of  park  or  lawn,  and,  though  the  abele  is  rarely  planted  for  this  purpose, 
we  think  it  one  of  the  grandest  subjects  in  this  way.  There  are  two 
trees  just  within  the  railings  of  Piccadilly,  of  which  the  lower  branches 
droop  in  a  grand  way.  They  have  long  struck  us  as  very  noble 
objects,  especially  in  winter.  We  are  informed  that  the  variety 
eanracens  of  the  abele  poplar  is  the  one  in  which  the  drooping  tendency 
is  ntoet  developed. 
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SoPHOBA  jAFOmcA  PEHDin^  i«  ODB  of  the  moat  beaatifnl  and  yalo- 
•ble  of  nil  weeping  treea,  and,  when  well  developed,  ia  attrmotire  in 
winter  or  anmmer.  It  is  more  piotnreeque  in  oatline  than  the  weeping 
willow,  while  the  shoots  hang  most  gnicefall^.  It  is  rather  a  slow 
givwer,  its  only  fanit ;  like  the  normal  form,  it  would  thiire  well  on 
dry  soils.  There  are  better  specimens  on  the  Continent  than  in  this 
oonntry.    It  deserves  a  place  in  every  pleasure  ground. 

Tbs  EniMABHOCK  Willow, — This  fine  xarietj  of  the  common 
sallow  willow  is  now  pretty  well  known  in  gardens,  and  is  a  valuable 
weeping  shrub,  well  (Ustingnished  by  its  rather  large  roundish  leaves. 
Like  tlu  Amenoan  weeping  willow,  the  shoots  droop  so  dlreotly  after 
starting  bom  the  stem  that,  if  a  full  or  bower-forming  specimen  be 
desire(^  it  must  be  trained  over  a  rough  trellis. 

Tbb  Wkkfiho  MotiNTAiN  AsB.— There  is  a  very  good  weeping 
variety  of  the  rowan  tree,  or  mountain  ash,  not  so  often  seen  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  branches  droop  in  a  marked  degree,  and  the  outline 
of  old  speoimens  is  picturesque.  An  ezoelleBt  subject  for  wild  rocky 
hannts  or  slopes  in  pleasure  ground  or  park.  There  is  a  good  specimen 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  in  the  "  Flower  walk,"  labelled,  if  we  mistake 
nut,  "the  Weeping  Service."  We  are  not  aware^  however,  that  there 
is  a  weeping  variety  of  that  scaroe  tree. 


THE  TSLLOW  PIKE  (PIKUB  FOBSEBOSA,  BoaflaBS.) 

Ohb  of  the  great  tree  giants  of  the  West,  distributed  in  vast  forests 
over  immense  tracts  of  mountain  ouantry.  It  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  all  the  pines  of  California  and  Oregon.  Not  only  does  it 
grow  in  sunny  and  well-moistened  Oregon  and  the  pleasant  slopes  of 
the  Oalifornian  mountains,  but  thrives  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Sierras  and  Cascade  mountains,  and  even  ventures  to  the  arid  Rocky 
Mountain  chains  and  the  treeless  deserts  of  Utah.  It  goes  from  New 
Mexico  northward  along  the  mountains  to  beyond  the  Columbia  Biver. 

The  port  of  P.ponderota  is  somewhat  more  spreading  than  /*.  Lamber- 
tiana,  though  far  less  so  than  P.  Sabiniana.  Where  the  last  two  species 
grow  togeuer,  the  contrast  in  form  is  very  striking,  as  is  also  the  colour 
and  character  of  the  foliaga 

The  wood  of  the  yellow  pine  is  generally  highly  resinous,  and,  though 
heavy,  is  brittle  and  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  sugar  pine.  Like 
the  "  i^tch  pine "  of  the  Eastern  States,  it  is,  however,  sometimes  of 
excellent  quality,  containing  little  resin,  soft  and  tough.  The  yellow 
pine  exhibits  a  tendency  to  twist,  which  is  very  noticeable  in  a  forest 
of  these  trees,  the  grain  of  trunk  and  branches  being  often  seen  coiled 
into  ths  closest  possible  spiraL 

The  bark  of  the  yellow  pine  affords  one  of  its  most  noticeable  and 
distinctive  characters.  It  is  light  yellowish-brown  ^oork  oolonr),  and 
is  divided  into  large  plates,  four,  six,  or  eight  inches  in  breadth,  which 
are  flat  and  smooth,  and  enable  one  to  distingnish  the  trunk  of  this 
tree  at  a  oonsiderable  distance.  The  plates  of  cork-like  bark  are  nude 
the  repositories  of  acorns  by  the  woodpeckers,  and  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  see  large  numbers  of  these  trees  having  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
cut  mto  a  honeycomb  by  thickly  set  holes  as  large  as  thimbles,  or  as 
thickly  studded  with  inserted  acorns. 

The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  dark  yellow  green,  and  readilj  distin- 
guishable from  the  deep  blue-green  of  P.  Lan£ertitma,  or  the  light  blue- 
green,  or  glaucous  hue,  of  P.  Sabiniana.  The  successive  appearance 
and  decadence  of  clusters  of  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branches  gives  to 
the  smaller  ones  a  beaded  character,  which  distinguishes  it  irom  all 
other  western  pines.  The  smaller  branches  and  especially  the  central 
shoot  in  young  trees,  are  strongly  marked  with  the  scales  of  the  fallen 
leaves,  closely  resembling  in  some  oases  the  leaf  scars  of  the  lepidoden- 
droid  fossils  of  the  coal  period. 

The  cones  of  P.  ponderota  are  from  three  to  six  inches  in  length, 
ovoid  in  form,  the  bosses  of  the  scales  bearing  small  acnte  recurved 
spines.  The  cones  grow  singly  or  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  four, 
geoerally  at  the  extremities  of  the  smaller  branches,  and  are  not  pen- 
dent as  In  the  group  of  pines  to  which  P.  Lamberliana  and  P.  itrobta 
belong.  The  seeds  are  somewhat  larger  than  apple  se*ds,  and  form 
the  pnucipal  subsistence  of  several  kinds  of  birds. 

In  England  the  young  trees  are  of  rapid  and  robust  growth,  quite 
hardy  and  of  noble  aspect ;  the  branches  are  few,  in  regular  whorls, 
horizontally  placed,  robust,  and  more  or  less  flexed,  with  the  lower 
ones  inclined  to  assume  a  somewhat  drooping  habikas  the  tree  becomes 
old.  The  lateral  branchlets  are  somewhat  slender,  more  or  less  droop- 
ing, and  growing  in  various  directiOBS ;  while  the  top  or  leading  shoot 
is  often  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  very  considerable 
length.  The  buds,  bluntly  domed,  Vith  a  prominent  point  and  full  of 
rerai ;  the  leaves  are  thickly  set  on  the  branches  in  threes,  from  8  to 
10  inches  long,  rather  broad  and  straight,  but  twisted  at  the  base,  with 
persistent  sheaths  one  inch  long  and  smooth  when  young,  but  much 
shorter  and  shrivelled  on  the  older  ones.  This  kind  of  pine  is  very 
subject  iu  England  to  be  attacked  by  the  small  pine  beetle  {Bybtrgm), 
which  destroys  the  young  shoots  by  boring  in  their  centres. 

The  timber  of  full  grown  trees,  and  especially  the  hoartwood  of  old 
trees,  are  said  by  Ur.  Douglass  to  be  so  heavy  as  almost  to  sink  in 
water,  and  hence  its  specific  name  (ponderosa\  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Mr.  Douglass  in  1826  when  collecting  plains  and  seeds  for  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  in  whose  garden  at  Chiswick  a  number  of  plant* 
were  raised  in  the  following  year,  namely,  in  1827. 

From  its  attaining  a  large  size  in  the  cold  arid  regions  of  the  Bocky 


Monntains,  as  well  as  in  that  paradise  for  trees,  the  weetem  >iopB  of 
the  Sierras,  it  ought  to  thrive  better  with  us  tiian  many  of  the  Oali- 
fornian pines.  About  London  we  know  of  but  few  good  spedmena ;  the 
one  at  Dropmore  is  not  so  remarkable  for  vigonr  as  many  of  the  otbor 
kinds  planted  in  that  fine  collection. 


I 


CLEABIHG  THE   FLOWER  8A£DEH. 
Few  practices  oould  be  more  impolitio  and  reckless  than  the  early 
snatching  of  quantities  of  oottinn  from  a  floww  garden.    In  iriany 
instanowii,  hardly  has  perfection  been  reached,  when  the  raid  for  ont- 
Ungs  is  made,  and  all  is  again  mauled  and  marred. 

Every  garden,  large  or  small,  otight  to  have  its  reserve  gronnd  for 
growing  the  necessary  stook  of  plants,  and  furnishing  out  flowera 
throughout  the  season.  We  may  geoerally  begin  to  clear  the  flower 
garden  with  comparative  safety  after  fogs  liave  come  over  it  in  Ootobar. 
We  have  two  strong  inducements,  and  uey  are  growing  stronger  every 
season,  to  clear  the  flower  garden  as  early  •■  possible ;  one  is,  that  ws 
may  save  the  pUnts  for  future  servioe,  and  the  second,  that  we  may 

Srepare  and  immediately  furnish  ths  beds  with  winter  or  early  spring 
owers.  ValuaUe  half-hardy  or  tender  plants  cannot  be  oonsidwea  safe 
in  the  open  air  beyond  October ;  and  therefore,  whatever  be  the  state  of 
the  weather  or  the  beauty  of  the  surface,  the  work  of  clearing  gardens  of 
such  plants  as  are  to  be  saved  entire  must  be  soon  proceeded  with.  It 
is  needful  even  for  the  safe  wintering  and  future  health  of  snoh  plants 
as  choice  tricolor  or  zonale  pelargoniums,  not  only  (hat  thOT  shotUd 
escape  the  touch  of  frost  or  the  pieroing  chill  of  oold  rains  or  logs,  bat 
likewise  that  they  should  make  fresh  roots  before  the  dead  season 
comes  upon  them.  The  safest  mode  of  treating  these  and  a  host  of 
other  flower-garden  plants,  is  to  take  them  up  at  once,  prune  the  roots 
off  pretty  closely,  and  leave  a  good  length  of  top.  Pot  in  very  small 
pots  in  light  sandy  soil,  place  for  a  fortnight  in  a  bottom  heat  of  70°, 
keeping  l^e  tops  about  50°.  In  that  short  time  the  tiny  pots  may  be 
filled  irith  roota,  and  the  plants  may  then  be  arranged  on  stages  near  to 
the  glass,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  16°  to  60°  throug^iotit  the  - 
winter.  The  new  roots  dose  to  the  stems  of  the  plants  in  a  state  of 
activity  constitute  their  safety.  Such  plants  rarely  die  or  give  any 
trouble  during  winter.  Again,  much  of  the  success  of  winter  sad 
spring  gardening  depends  upon  an  early  clearing.    This  gives  time  for 

Ereparing  the  s<nl,  digging  it  deep,  and,  if  very  poor,  manuring  it  with 
ght,  well -rotted  dung  or  fresh  loam,  and  the  careful  planting  of  bulbs, 
biennials,  herbaoeous  plants,  Ac. 

Early  planting  means  here,  as  in  the  last  esse,  good  roots ;  and  the 
plant  that  has  a  firm  grip  of  the  earth  before  winter  ia  provided  with 
the  beet  security  for  holding  on  to  life  when  the  season  of  trial  comes. 
The  modem  idea  is  that  the  flower  garden  should  never  be  flower^ 
less :  our  succession  of  flowering  crops  are  to  be,  like  our  veeetablas, 
growing  in  a  circular  line  without  end— growth,  if  possible.  Is  to  he 
kept  abreast  of  decay.  Besides,  piecemeal  destruction  is  distressing ; 
it  IS  painful  to  watch  decay  stalking  through  our  gardens  a  step  at  a 
time,  crushing  a  flower  or  plant  or  bed  one  afto-  the  other.  Better  and 
pleesanter  far  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  when  the  set  of  the 
current  of  floral  life  and  beauty  has  turned  towards  decay,  let  us 
promptly  step  in  and  help  the  elements  complete  the  clearance— making 
a  clean  sweep  of  it. 

SOSES. 

New  VAKiBTtEB. — A  fine,  bright  red  flower,  named  Auguste  Kenmann, 
is  large,  full,  and  finely  formed,  and,  being  a  vigorous  grower,  has  the 
qualities  of  a  good  rose.  Candide,  very  clear  flesh- white,  passing  to  purs 
white,  is  a  charming,  delicate  rose,  that  needs  fine  weather  to  show  it  in- 
perfection.  White  roses  arealways  doubly  welcome;  this  especially  so. 
Oomtesse  D'Oxford,  of  a  brightly-tinted  carmine  red  hue,  is  a  very 
large  and  full  fiowei;,  of  fine  form,  with  massive  dark  petals,  and  a 
vigorous  habit  of  growth;  the  rich,  bright  hue  of  colonr  is  verv 
striking.  For  a  la^  full  rose  scarcely  anything  can  compete  with 
Edward  Morren,  glossy  cherry  pink,  a  very  fine  growing  and  blooming 
variety  that  will  be  largely  grown.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  purple 
■haded  with  violet,  is  a  first-class  rose,  large  in  size,  fine  in  form,  and 
vigorous  in  growth.  A  very  distinct  and  quite  novel  variety  is  General 
de  Lamartiniiie,  carmine  rose  in  colonr,  suffused  with  red  on  the  edges 
of  the  petals,  large  in  size,  deep,  and  of  fine  form.  Lena  Turner,  pale 
cerise  shaded  with  violet,  must  be  mentioned  for  its  soft  oolounng, 
though  not  of  such  fine  proportions  and  quality  as  the  preceding.  A 
magnificent  rose  is  Louise  Van  Houtte,  the  colour  spUndid  scarlet 
crimson,  flowers  of  great  size  and  very  full,  and  a  vigorous  grower. 
This  and  Comtesse  d'Oxford  were  recently  shown  so  flnely  by  Mr  George 
Paul  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety,  that 
they  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  of  merit.  Madame  Lament, 
bright  cherry  rose,  is  of  a  rich  hue  of  colour,  fine,  deep,  globular 
form,  and  vigorous  in  growth.  One  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finsst, 
white  roses  in  cultivation,  is  Madame  Uaband,  rosy  white,  changing 
to  pure  white,  ^ood  form  and  size,  and  a  vigorous  grower.  A  very 
beautiful  rose  is  Mile  Eugenie  Verdier,  colour  bright  rosy  fledi, 
tinted  with  salmon ;  in  all  respects  thoroughly  first-class,  and  one  that 
will  find  great  favour  with  the  ladies.  For  a  clear,  bright,  rose-coloursd 
variety,  Marquise  de  Castellane  can  bo  highly  commended;  the  flowot 
are  large  and  flnely  expanded,  full,  tiA  of  oonsidsrabla  depth;  the 
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haUt  of  growth  ta  good  alao.  A  really  ginntio  roee  is  Paal  Keron, 
colour  ptfe  bright  rose,  immeDse  in  gixe,  and  at  the  same  time  of  fall 
•nbstanoe.  Some  of  the  flowen  of  this  variety  measnred  fully  6}in. 
acroea.  Princeaa  Chriatian,  peach  shaded  with  salmon,  is  very  lurely 
in  the  bud  furm,  but  when  expanded  becomes  hollow  in  the  centre — a 
great  defect.  '  A  Terr  pleasant,  attractive,  and  free-blooroing,  oreamy- 
white  roes  ta  Beine  dee  Blanches,  but  its  groat  drawback  is  its  singu- 
lar dwarf  growth.  It  might  be  used  to  form  an  edging  to  a  large  bed 
of  standard  roses.  Uessn  Panl  and  Sons'  Victor  Verdier  lus  the 
pretty  farbht  oherry-red  flowers  of  that  flne  variety  united  to  a  vigoroua 
oUnbiiur  haUt  This  originated  as  a  sport  at  the  Ohtshunt  Nurseries, 
and  wiU  be  most  looeptable  for  pillar  work.  The  foregoing  are  all 
dassed  as  hybrid  peipetnala. 

Hybrid  Bourbon,  IQle  Favart,  shining  light  rose,  is  a  pretty  and 
very  promising  rose,  with  a  good  haUt  of  growth.  Noisette  rose,  B8  ve 
d'Or,  represents  the  deep  yellow  colour  and  shape  of  flower  of  the  well- 
known  lladame  Falcot,  oombined  with  a  climbing  habit,  free  of  growth 
and  Uoom,  and  therefore  a  flne  acquisition. 

Two  very  fine  new  hybrid  perpetual  roses  raised  by  lir  Thomas 
Lazton,  of  Stamford,  have  jnst  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs  Paul 
and  Son  for  distribution,  namely,  Priaoess  Louise,  blush  white,  large, 
fall,  and  of  fine  form,  a  delicate  and  lovely  rose ;  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
pale  pink,  in  point  of  oolonr  a  greatly  improved  Ltelia,  the  fluwers 
very  flne  and  fnlL  The  highest  reward  given  to  now  flowers  has  been 
made  in  each  instance.  A  very  flne  tea-scented  rose,  named  Earl  of 
Eidra,  deserves  to  be  noted..  It  is  a  seedling  from  Oloth  of  Gold, 
with  pale  coppery-yellow  flowers,  and  a  vigorons  climbing  habit 
After  all,  the  greatest  acquisition  is  a  splendid  new  tea-scented  rose 
nuned  Obeshunt  Hybrid.  This  is  a  supposed  chance  seedling  from  the 
lea  seonted  Madame  do  Tartaa,  fertilised  by  H.  P.  Prince  Camille  do 
Boban,  a  rich  dark  rose,  growing  by  the  side  of  the  former  in  one  of 
the  rose  houses  at  the  Cheshnnt  Nurseries.  The  flowers  of  this  seedling 
are  very  large  and  full,  quite  those  of  a  hybrid  perpetual  in  fulness 
and  bnild,  and  of  a  deep  violet-rose  colour.  Some  blooms  of  it  were 
shown  by  Uasars  Paul  and  Son  at  the  Qreat  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal 
Hortiooltaral  Society  at  Nottingham  in  June  last,  and  caused  quite  a 
sensation  among  rosarians. 

Adtdmhal  Bobis.— Some  roses  flower  much  better  late  in  the  season 
than  they  do  in  the  earlier  summer  months ;  they  seem  to  reserve  some 
of  their  very  beet  flowen  for  the  autumn,  jnst  as  if  some  severity  of 
the  weather  helped,  if  it  was  'not  indispensable  to,  the  production  of 
blooms  of  remarkable  quality.  The  following  will  repay  culture: — 
Hybrid  Perpetoals:  Achille  Qonod,  Anna  Alexiff,  Boole  de  Noige  (a 
lovely  white  roee  that  seems  to  come  best  late  in  the  season,  delicate  as 
its  tint  isl  Beaoty  of  Waltham,  Oamille  Bernardin,  OUmUng  Victor 
Yeidier,  Dr.  Andry  (a  flne  dark-shaded  flower),  Elizabeth  Vigneron 
(a  bold,  fnll,  rosy  pink  flower,  and  an  essentially  late  blooming  rose\ 
Oenaral  Jaoqueminot,  Jean  Oonjon,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Julie 
Daran,  Madame  Marie  Oirodde,  Marshal  Vaillant,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Monsieur  Bonoenne  (a  rich  Uack  crimson  flower).  Princess 
Harr  of  Cambridge,  Prinoess  of  Wales  (a  splendid  garden  rose,  free 
of  bloran,  and  of  a  rich  bright  red  hne),  Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Poiteau 
(a  large,  deep,  bright  salmon-rose  coloured  variety,  worthy  of  special 
note),  Senateur  Valsse,  and  Victor  Verdier.  Of  the  Buerbon  race,  the 
following :  Aoidalie,  Apolline,  Bouquet  de  Flore,  Catherine  OnUlot, 
Louise  Ordier,  and  Madame  de  Stella.  Of  the  Noisette  section :  Celine 
Forestier,  Du  Luxembourg,  and  La  Biche.  Tea-eceoted:  Olimldng 
Sevonlensia,  Oloire  de  Bordeaux,  and  Oloire  de  Dijon. 

Bosu  <w  THBiB  OWN  B0018. — The  brier  stock  is  voted  a  bore,  the 
Kanetti  a  nuisance,  and,  however  low  the  latter  are  budded,  there  are 
times  when  the  stock  will  assert  itself  and  make  rank  growth,  to  the 
disoomflture  of  the  onltrvator.  But  dwarf  roses  on  their  own  roots  are 
by  no  means  so  nnattainaUe  as  some  imagincw  Now,  there  is  one  great 
advantage  in  havtng  roses  on  their  own  roots  that  will  at  once  com- 
mend itself  to  onltivaton,  and  that  Is  the  fact  that  they  will  stand 
exposure  to  hard  weather  better  than  worked  rosee;  and  this  has 
been  repeatedly  proved  during  the  hard  winters  of  the  past  ten  years. 
In  eaon  instanoe  of  the  occurrence  of  severe  weather,  the  budded 
roass  were  to  a  great  extent  out  do\fn  to  the  junction  of  the  scion 
wHh  the  stock,  and  utterly  killed;  on  the  other  hand,  roees  on  their 
own  roots,  though  all  the  wood  above  ground  was  cut  back,  broke  up 
from  the  roots  in  the  following  spring,  and  soon  made  good  bushy 
plants. 

To  secure  roses  on  their  own  roots,  cuttings  of  the  hard  ripened 
wood  of  the  summer's  growth  should  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November,  and  inserted  in  lines  in  a  spare 
piece  of  ground  that  is  somewhat  light  and  open,  and  if  of  a  sandy 
nature  so  much  the  better.  Each  sort  should  be  kept  by  itself,  and 
planted  about  Sin.  apart  in  the  lines,  the  linee  being  about  a  foot  apart 
A  large  proportion  of  these  can  scaroelv  fail  to  root,  and  the  followiug 
summer,  if  transplanted  in  the  spring,  tney  make  flne  young  plants  and 
Uoom  weU.  In  cold,  moist  looalitiee,  it  would  be  well  to  give  the 
cnttings  some  shelter  doling  the  winter. 

Nona  OH  Buddiho.— What  is  the  proper  time  for  budding  with  a 
dormant  bud  ?  As  late  as  possible,  i.e.,  Iwfore  the  sap  ceases  to  flow. 
In  general  the  last  two  weeks  of  August,  or  even  the  beginning  of 
Septembor,  is  a  better  time  than  the  end  of  July.  Should  there  be  a 
defldenoy  of  sap,  it  mav  be  stimulated  into  renewed  action  by 
watering.  Late  oodding  nas  the  two  following  advantages :  1.  Tm 
bods  taio  without  sprouting  before  winter,  and  consequently  suffer 


less  from  the  frost,  and  push  more  vigorously  in  spring.  2.  We  are 
enabled  to  take  buds  from  those  shoots  that  flower  continuously  or 
several  times,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  that  will  reprodooe  shoots  of 
a  similar  character. 

Should  buds  betaken  indlscriminatelv  from  all  parts  of  a  shoot  which 
flowers  continuously?  No;  and  the  three  following  rules  will  serve 
as  a  guide  in  this  matter. 

Bole  L — Buds  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  a  shoot  produce 
shoots  which  are  at  the  same  time  not  vigorous  and  bear  few  flowers 
—facts  which  at  first  adght  appear  irreconcilable ;  but  we  will  give 
reasons  tor  the  statement  1.  The  buds  on  the  lower  part  of  a  shoot 
—a  part  which  is  in  a  condition  of  imperfect  development — are  them- 
selves weakly,  and  cannot  prodnoe  any  but  feeble  shoots.  2.  They 
bear  few  flowers.  We  shall  give  the  reason  for  this  presently ;  but  will 
first  state  the  second  rule. 

Bule  U.  The  buds  at  the  top  of  a  shoot  produoe  shoots  which  are 
moderately  vigorous,  but  which  flower  very  abundantly.  That  the 
vigour  of  shoots  produced  from  such  buds  ts  moderate  sufficiently 
explains  why  the  buds  themselves  are  only  moderately  vigorons ;  but 
that  they  should  bear  flowers  meet  abundantly  is  undoubtedly  a  verifi- 
cation of  the  observation  made  by  U.  Vibert  that  buds  will  produce 
shoots  which  have  a  greater  tendency  to  bear  fiowers  in  proportion  as 
the  buds  from  which  they  spring  grow  nearer  to  the  flower  on  the 
parent  stem.  Thns  the  shoots  un  the  lower  part  of  a  branch  hardlv 
ever  fiower,  and  tbe  buds  at  the  base  of  a  shoot  produce  shoots  which 
are  almost  always  sterile. 

To  understand  the  third  ride,  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  state  it : 
Bole  III.  Buds  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  shoot  produce  shoots  which 
are  sound  and  vigorous,  but  only  moderately  free-flowering. 

These  prindplee,  which  were  Uid  down  thirty  yeare  ago,  have  just 
been  verified  in  a  very  intelligent  manner  by  an  excellent  gardener — 
M.  Bourdon,  of  Clairoix.  In  the  rich  soil  of  his  grounds,  buds  taken 
from  the  lower  part  of  shoots  of  the  most  free-flowering  varieties  have 
remained  almost  sterile,  six  grafts  of  Mar&hal  Niel  having  produced 
only  one  flower.  The  bads  taken  from  this  single  flower-beanng 
shoot,  close  to  tbe  flower,  produced  shoots  each  of  which  bore  a  tolerably 
large  number  of  flowers — flfteen  to  twenty. 

The  very  free-flowering  varieties,  Madame  Domage  and  Augusts 
Mie,  have  afforded  subjects  for  interesting  remarks,  llie  buds  of  these 
taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the  shoots  produced  rather  feeble  shoots, 
each  bearing  one  or  two  flowers  at  the  most ;  while  buds  taken  from 
the  npper  part  of  the  shoots  near  the  flower  produced  shoots  which 
were  covered  with  a  rich  piofasion  of  blooms. 


Tsnrr  cultubi  oh  bahwat  ekbasxmebts. 

Tbosb  who  have  travelled  by  day  from  Brussels  to  Louvain,  from 
Qretz  to  Colomiers  on  the  Chimin  de  Per  de  I'Est,  or  from  Leopolds- 
dori  to  Soleman,  on  the  Belgrad,  Oralz,  and  Vienna  line,  ctmnot  fail 
to  have  remarked  that  the  railway  is  flanked  at  intervals  on  both 
sides  by  apple  and  pear  trees,  either  growing  naturally  or  trained  as 
espaliers. 

Aooording  to  Dr.  Morren's  report  in  the  Bdmgm  HorticoU  of 
February,  1869,  the  trees  planted  three  years  previously  between  the 
first-named  towns  had  so  lar  thriven  exceedingly  well,  their  branches 
already  reaching  up  so  as  to  form  a  third  and  fourth  stagey  and  in  the 


spring  of  1868  the  majority  of  them  blossomed.  They  are  placed  7ft 
apart,  and  trained-  on  a  fence  of  posts,  thin  horiEontal  iron  bars,  and 
cross  rails,  the  posts  being  6ft  in  height  by  Sin.  or  tin.  in  diameter, 
and  tbe  wooden  rails  lin.  broad  by  2in.  in  thickness.  The  fence  cost 
about  8d.  the  running  foot,  and  tbe  wear  and  tear  is  estimated  at  Id. 
When  iron  wire  is  used — and  old  telegraph  wires  oome  in  most  usefully 
for  the  purpose — it  may  be  attached  every  lOf  L  to  a  4ft  high  oaken 
poet,  the  lowest  wire  being  IJft,  the  second  2}ft.,  and  the  third  nearly 
4ft  above  the  ground.  By  means  of  an  iron  tightener  or  raidisssur, 
consisting  of  a  screw  and  nut,  th*  wiisa  OMt  be  dniwn  tighter  in  ipdng 
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«nd  kllowed  greater  plkv  in  winter ;  the  cluuioei  of  their  snapping  will 
thus  be  greatiy  diminished.  One  tree  may  be  planted  close  to  a  post, 
and  one  midway  betwem  post  and  poet — the  trees  will  in  that  oase  be 
Sft  apart ;  and  if  the  plan  of  alternating  an  horizontal  espalier  with 
the  columnar  pyramidal  form  be  adopted,  the  fenoe  will  in  a  teit  years 
assume  the  appearance  indicated  by  tbe  preceding  sketch  (Fig.  1.) 

If  preferred,  smaller  intermediate  posts  may  be  used  as  supports  for 
the  espalier  trees,  and  the  wires  extending  from  them  to  the  large 
posts,  to  facilitate  training  of  the  branohes,  be  made  to  slope  upwanM. 
As  regards  method  of  training  and  managing  an  horizontal  espalier 
fence,  the  following  details  may  be  of  service :  A  strong,  well-rooted 
pear  or  apple  tree,  one  year  boax  the  graft,  is  planted,  without  being 
out,  at  the  place  intended  for  it  in  the  row,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  ensning  Hay,  when  tiie  sap  is  in  fnll  moyemeot,  will  require  to  be 
bent  down  and  fastened  in  a  horizontal  position  to  the  lowest  wire. 
To  encourage  tbe  putting  forth  of  fruitful  side  shoots  along  its  whole 
length,  incisions  are  made  before  all  the  dormant  eyes,  whilst  too 
rigorous  buds  are  pinched  in.  A  good  even  growth  nf  fruit  wood  will 
shortly  be  the  result.  Owing  to  uie  accumulation  of  sap  at  the  point 
where  the  young  tree  is  tied  down,  the  shoot  there  thrown  out  will  be 
stronger  than  any  of  the  others ;  it  must  be  allowed  to  grow  freely,  and 
be  attached  in  an  almost  upright  direction.  In  the  following  year  it 
will  require  to  be  bent  down  and  fastened  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  stem  from  which  it  sprung,  and  it  then  forms  the  second 
arm  of  the  tree.  To  form  the  second  stage  of  branches,  which  is  the 
next  operation,  a  shoot  must  be  taken  from  arm  No.  2,  and,  after  being 
carried  up  as  far  as  the  secoud  wire,  be  beat  down  and  fixed  hori- 
zontally. From  this  third  brauoh,  by  repeating  the  operations  of  the 
staee  below,  a  fourth  leading  branch  is  formed,  and  the  second  stage 
is  then  complete.  As  regards  the  upper  or  third  stage,  it  may  either 
be  formed  in  the  same  or  in  a  slightly  different  manner  from  the  first 
and  second,  and  in  the  sixth  year  tbe  extremities  of  the  two  lowest 
branohes  will  require  to  be  dniwn  up,  and  either  grafted  by  approach 
or  otherwise  attached  to  the  two  uppermost.  If  the  tree  push  forth 
very  vigorously  at  first,  its  two  leading  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
in  an  upright  direction  in  the  same  year,  and  afterwards  be  attached 
horizontally  to  tbe  wire. 

Bespeoting  the  cultivation  of  columnar-pyramidal  trees — a  form  to 
be  preferred  where,  on  account  of  the  com  crops,  much  shade  is  unde- 
sirable—a  good  plan  is  to  put  in  strong,  healthy  plants  two  years  from 
the  graft,  and  the  first  operation  will  consist  in  pruning  away  all  side 
branches  above  the  union  of  scions  and  stock.  Incisions  are  after- 
wards made  above  the  eyes,  with  a  view  to  cause  tbem  to  break  out 
strongly,  and  ia  the  following  spring  the  lateral  shoots  thus  developed 
most  DC  cut  short  back.  During  the  second  year,  the  same  mode  of 
proceeding  as  regards  incisions  aad  cutting  back  of  sideshoots  Tto  abont 
one  inch  in  length)  should  be  continued,  and  the  point  of  the  main 
stem  will  require  to  be  somewhat  shortened.  Later  on,  as  the  tree 
shoots  upwards — and  it  will,  if  permitted,  attain  a  height  of  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  even  twenty-five  feet — the  topmost  lateral  branches  must 
be  pinched,  whilst  the  lower  ones  are  regularly  cat  back  and  not 
allowed  to  extend  beyond  one  foot  from  the  main  stem.  If  incisions 
have  been  made  in  the  latter  as  above  directed,  and  successive  prunings 
properly  attended  to,  the  tree  will  be  clothed  from  summit  to  base  with 
short  fruiting  branches,  and  in  five  to  seven  years  from  the  time  of 
planting  will  begin  to  yield. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  slopes  and  embankments  of  rail- 
wsys  for  fnut-growing,  the  system  of  planting  the  trees,  whether 
espalier  or  free-growing,  on  terraces  (Fig.  2)  some  two  or  three  feet  in 
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width,  will  be  fonnd  in  many  esses  a  very  advantageous  one;  and  not 
only  apples  and  pears,  but  cherries,  plums,  gooseberries,  currants, 
strawberries,  filberts,  walnuts,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit  and  wood  suit- 
able to  tbe  locality,  may  also  be  snooessfully  cultivated. 

"  Already  in  France  and  Belginm,"  wrote  last  spring  (1870)  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  contemporary  (considering  Hr  Baltet's  report)  "  some 
oompanies  have  handed  over  their  lines  to  a  company  whioh  undertakes 
to  clothe  them  with  fruit  trees.  The  results  obtained  are  calculated  to 
confound  the  incredulous,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that,  with  the 
support  of  the  Society  of  Agricnlturists  of  France,  all  further  hesita- 
tion on  the  subject  will  quickly  disappear.  Messrs  Place  and  Triootel 
have  published  some  elaborate  calculations  on  the  subject.  The  esti- 
niAte  that  the  extent  of  liae  brought  into  operation  in  France  will  soon 


attain  a  total  of  15,000  or  16,000  miles,  and  that  the  maintenance  and 
renewal  of  all  this  amount  of  permanent  way,  coupled  with  the  plan- 
tation and  maintenance  of  f  nut  trees  by  the  sides  of  the  lines,  would 
involve  an  aggregate  outlay  during  the  next  fifty  years  of  ^£40,000,000. 
On  the  other  nana,  the  produce  of  the  fruit  trees  would,  they  calculate, 
be  worth  90,000,000,  being  a  net  profit  of  50,000,000.  in  addition  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  way  being  secured  durmg  the  long  period  of  fifty 
years.  Eveu  making  allowance  for  bad  years  and  unforeseen  losses, 
we  still  arrive  at  an  undoubted  profit."  On  some  of  the  State  railways 
of  Sweden  the  plan  is  fonnd  to  work  well  of  engaging  a  competent  man 
to  superintend  tha«ultivation  of  a  certain  numbw  of  station  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  perhaps  it  might  answer  to  make  some  similar  ar- 
rangement in  connection  with  the  planting,  pruning,  training,  Ac.  of 
fruit  trees  grown  on  the  sides  of  the  line.  Bailway  employfe,  in  those 
localities  where  tbe  traffic  is  small,  would  thus  be  enabled  to  make  a 
profitable  use  of  their  spare  time,  and,  under  the  direction  of  an  effi- 
cient staff  of  pomologists,  be  tbe  means  of  taming  to  good  account 
thousands  of  acres  of  what  is  now  waste,  unproductive  land. 

[The  roots  of  the  trees  woqld  help  very  materially  to  bind  the  earth 
together,  so  liable  as  it  is  to  be  washed  away  by  heavy  rain.  On  a 
recently-constructed  railway  in  South  America  we  observed  many  miles 
of  the  embankments  of  alluvial  soil  cut  in  deep  channels  down  to  the 
sleepers  before  traffic  had  begun  :  but  on  a  spot  where  some  plants  of 
the  Agave  Americana  were  growing  the  embankment  was  sound. — Ed.] 

In  addition  to  the  methods  of  training  fruit  for  the  sides  of  r^ways 
already  described,  there  are  many  others  which  might  be  advantage- 
ously adopted,  whether  the  object  in  view  is  to  construct  a  profit- 
yielding  fence,  or  to  turn  to  useful  account  unoccupied  and,  therefore, 
unreraunerative  embankments. 

Should — to  glance  at  a  few  of  them — the  preference  be  given  to  hrai- 
zontal  espaliers,  amongst  the  different  forms  which  experience  has 
shown  to  lie  suited  to  tbe  purpose,  perhaps  that  most  in  favour  is  the 
simple  horizontal  espalier  of  a  portion  of  the  Brussels  and  Louvain 
railway.  In  some  localities  we  find  great  suooess  has  attended  the 
adoption  (for  hedges)  of  different  variations  and  combinations  of  the 
vertical  and  fan  form  of  training. 

Another  common  bat  more  expensive  way  of  advancing  the  forma- 
tion of  palmette-ahaped  trees,  is  to  conduct  their  bnuushes  on  a  light 
wooden  fenoe,  the  bars  of  which  cross  one  another  at  an  angle  of,  say, 
fifteen  or  eighteen  degrees ;  and  when  the  great  object — regardless  of 
the  increased  first  outlay — ^is  to  produce  a  fruit  bearing  hMge  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  no  other  course  is  open  to  one  than  to  plaat 
more  advanced  trees,  i.  s.,  such  as  have  already  been  suhuitted  to  one  or 
two  prunings. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  to  begin  with  maiden  plants,  say 
apples  or  pears  grafted  on  dwarf  stocks,  we  should  not  omit  to  direct 
attention  to  what  may  be  appropriately  named  the  trellis-work  style  of 
fence. 

To  form  this  neat,  compact  (and  when  grown,  as  it  may  be^  without 
the  aid  of  wires  or  stakes,  inexpensive  hedge),  the  young  plants  will 
need  to  be  put  in  about  2|fL  apart  in  the  row ;  the  aiter- pruning  being 
tbe  same  as  in  the  case  of  double  oblique  cordons,  only  that  the  branches 
are  trained  so  as  to  cross  each  other  and  be  self-snpporting.    The 

S roper  sorts  of  pears  fur  hedges  are :  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beanrtf 
'Amanlis,  Beum  Hardy,  Conseiller  de  la  Gour,  Beuri^  d'Arem- 
berg,  Beurr^  Superfin,  Doyenn^  du  Oomica,  Duchssse  d'AngooUme^ 
and  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

With  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  on  embankments,  the 
system  of  terrace  planting  is  not  to  be  recommended  when  the  soil  and 
situation  are  such  that— to  avoid  any  risk  of  the  trees  or  earth  being 
washed  down — it  is  desirable  the  rain  should  flow  off  as  quickly  M 
possible.  In  most  cases,  however,  and  especially  when  the  terraces  are 
properly  supplied  with  drains  and  water-courses,  the  laying  out  of  the 
land  in  this  manner  is  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  Instances 
might  be  quoted  in  which  it  has  been  the  means,  when  accompanied  by 
deep  trenching  and  liberal  manuring,  of  converting  barren,  unprofitable 
slopes  into  land  capable  of  yielding  the  finest  orchard  produce  ;  but  the 
mode  of  training  and  kind  of  fruit  must  of  conrae  vary  wiUi  the  soil, 
climate,  and  as^ct.  Plums,  figs,  and  cherries  (say  as  half  standards)^ 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  cifrrants  are  amongst  the  first  objects 
which  occur  as  suitable  for  terrace  cultivation,  in  addition  to  appin 
and  pears  grown  as  espaliers,  pyramids,  or  bushes.  Should  the  ter- 
races need — as  they  doubtless  would  in  nearly  all  cases — to  be  inclosed 
by  a  boundary  fence,  the  latter  itself  might  be  oonstructed  in  part  of 
lees  tempting  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  or  of  trees  tbe  wood  of  which  is 
valaable  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Thus,  for  instance,  might  be 
selected  with  advantage  the  mabaleb  and  cornel  cherries,  the  hazel, 
willows,  hornbeam,  crab,  Tartarian  and  fly  honeysuckles,  ia.  "  Where 
a  cheap  fence  is  wanted,  why  not,"  suggests  a  well-known  authority, 
"  have  recourse  to  the  common  gooseberry.  Cuttings  strike  freely  in  a 
garden  soil,  whence,  if  transplanted  the  ensuing  year  to  the  hedge- 
bank  (provided  it  be  sufflciently  wide  and  flat  to  catch  and  retain  the 
moisture  from  rain ),  they  will  rapidly  grow  into  dense,  prickly  busbea, 
easily  kept  in  shape  by  clipping,  and  never  expanding  either  branches 
or  roots  into  such  dimensions  as  to  injure  the  bank  in  which  they  are 
planted." 

On  slopes  and  in  hollows  liable  to  floods,  and  also — this  in  the  inte- 
teet  of  the  tourist  traveller — in  situations  where  their  growth  would 
interiere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  landscape,  pears  and  apples  should 
not  be  grown  as  full  standards. 
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Agminat  the  inrondB  of  r«bUta  and  harei  a  good  Baiegnard  ts  the 
freqneat  application  to  the  bark  of  the  treee  of  a  mixture  in  eqoal  parts 
of  aoot  and  oowdong.  Wire  netting  is  also  used  as  a  aecarity  against 
■beep  and  oows;  on  the  other  haod,  a  stitf  ffuoe  is  the  sorest  pro- 
teotioD. 

In  places  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees  the  gronnd  might  in 
some  instances  be  nsefoUr  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  strawoerry, 
and  improred  varietias  of  blaokberry ;  in  bog  earth  to  that  of  the  dew- 
berry, bilberry  and  cranberry ;  and  even  here  and  there  to  timber  trees. 


OBCEAKD  FIiAHmre. 
FsKPARB  holus  for  each  trait  tree,  and  trench  or  double-dig  inter- 
mediate blooka  for  bosh  frait.  Plant  standard  trees  (5ft.  stems  with 
good  heads),  applsi  psar,  plum,  chsrry,  medlar,  in  a  geometric  rectan- 
gular pattern,  20ft.  apart.  Lay  out  the  ground  with  pegs  at  this 
distance.  One  advantage  of  this  is  that  a  plan  of  the  orchard  may  be 
eaailT  made,  and  the  trees  numbered,  and,  with  a  list  drawn  up  show, 
ing  the  Irinds  planted,  the  sorts  of  trees  will  be  permanently  recorded 
without  labels  to  each.  Having  pegged  out  the  land,  remove,  by  (Mir- 
ing, 4ft  sqoare  of  turf  around  eacb  peg,  and  then  dig  a  hole  that  size. 
This  abonld  be  18in.  or  2ft.  deep.  Throw  this  soil  to  the  side ;  then 
with  a  piok-aze  break  up  the  bottom  of  the  hole  into  coarse  lumps, 
and  leave  them  there.  Prepare  the  holes  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thus 
expose  soil  and  subsoil  to  the  atmosphere  till  early  in  November, 
when  the  planting  should  bo  done.  Now,  if  standard  trees  are  planted 
at  this  distance  apart,  and  are  subsequently  trimmed  or  pruned  into 
something  like  pyramids,  they  will  be  abundantly  productive,  and  will 
leave  a  large  area  of  intermediate  ground,  that  wilt  grow  gttaX  crops 
of  bush  fruit,  currants,  &c. 

Plant  the  trees  as  soon  after  the  1st  of  November  as  possible ;  select 
an  even  lot  of  trees,  with  stout  and  very  straight  stems.  Mix  rotten 
dung  and  omshed  bones  with  the  thrown-np  soil,  sod  plant,  but  not 
der^     This  done,  replace  the  tarf. 

Within  the  twonty-feet  squares  between  these  trees  bush  fruit  may 
be  grown  in  the  most  successful  and  productive  manner.  Baspberries, 
onrrants,  gooseberries,  filberts  and  cobs,  and  berberries  will  here 
flourish  their  best;  but  they  should  be  placed  at  suitable  distances,  and 
not  crowded. 

For  raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  double-dig  and  manure 
blocks  of  lift,  square.    For  filberts  and  berberries  holes  will  answer. 
The  great  advantage  of  these  blocks  for  the  heavy  fruits  is  that  they 
can  be  netted,  and,  in  a  birdy  country,  the  cost  of  the  net  will  be  re- 
paid in  one  good  cropping  year. 

Having  prepared  the  ground,  plant  the  raspberries,  four  rows  of  four 
each  (16),  8ft.  lOin.  apart ;  currants,  three  rows  of  three  each  (9),  6fL 
apart;  gooeeberries,  three  rows  of  three  each  (9),  6ft.  apart.  Tbe 
Doslies  thus  planted  will  well  occupy  the  ground,  and  still  leave  space 
for  gathering  frnit. 

As  regards  the  nuts  (filberts  and  cobs),  four  bushes  will  abont  fill 
the  int«nnediate  space  between  four  trees.  Plant  them  9ft.  apart,  and 
towards  the  four  comers  of  the  square.  Prepare  holes  for  each  like 
those  for  the  fruit  traes,  only  smaller. 

There  is  no  crop  of  orchard  produce  that  is  so  remunerative  at  the 
present  time  as  nuts,  especially  cobs;  and  they  can  be  grown  between 
oiohard  trees,  as  suggested,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  in  the  moat 
productive  manner,  drained  on  hoops,  as  in  Kent,  they  form  very 
Bandy  and  manageable  little  boshes. 

A  few  blocks  may  be  devoted  to  that  exquisite  and  delicions  (for  pre- 
serving) fruit,  the  berberry.  The  stoneless  dwarf  variety  is  the  best. 
Four  bushes,  planted  tbe  same  way  as  nuts,  will  suffice  for  a  block. 
We  would  here  protest  against  the  silly  but  common  popular  dslusion 
that  berberries  are  injurious  to  other  trees.    It  is  not  so. 

Be  very  oaiefnl  to  select  good,  even,  and  straight-stemmed  trees ; 
also  take  great  care  to  plant  m  accurate  line,  and  stake  for  the  first 
winter  or  two,  to  keep  them  quite  upright.  This  will  save  a  deal  of 
tn>nble  hereafter.  Should  the  next  summer  be  dry,  water  the  trees 
beely,  and  liquid  manure  will  amply  repay  trouble  and  oost.  Phint  in 
the  first  week  of  November  if  possibls.  In  future  years  curtail  the 
lateral  spreading  of  the  trees,  so  as  to  give  tbe  bushes  air  and  light. 
The  fruit  trees  will  be  none  the  lees  productive  for  an  npinurd, 
pyramidal  growth. 


exAfmra  fotatok. 

Som  experiments  recently  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  of  Woodstoclc, 
Oxon,  anist  in  throwing  a  little  light  on  the  value  of  grafting  with  a 
view  to  produce  new  varieties  of  the  potato.  For  sevenTyeara  past  Hr. 
Fean  has  pertinaciously  dung  to  the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  miprove 
certain  varieties  of  the  potato,  if  not  to  originate  new  ones,  by  the  pro- 
oass  of  grafting.  The  mocba  operandi  of  the  potato  grafter  is  simple 
and  easily  understood.  He  seleots  a  tuber  of  each  of  the  two  sorts  of 
potatoes  on  which  he  operates,  and  one  is  made  tbe  stock,  the  other  the 
•don.  Every  eye  is  removed  from  the  tnber  selected  as  ths  stock  by 
•cooping  tfasm  out,  so  that  no  growth  can  result,  and  than  a  piece  u 
cut  out  of  it  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  sdon  to  be  grafted  into  it. 
The  sdon  is  taken  from  the  other  tnber,  and  oontains  one  prominent 
«n,  and  is  so  out  as  that  it  shall  exactly  fit  into  the  incision  made  in 
toe  itoek.  It  is  thsn  bound  round  with  some  matting  and  planted  in 
the  ground.    Invariably  it  bsa  been  fonnd  tliat  the  stock  and  sdon 
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unite,  that  tbe  stock  influenoes  the  scion,  that  tbe  growth  is  changed 
in  character,  and  that  a  similar  result  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  the  tubers 
also. 

The  first  experiment  was  that  of  Yorkshire  Hero — perhaps  tbe  best 
of  all  tbe  lapstone  kidney  type,  and  itself  the  offspring  of  a  graft — 
nafted  into  Onwards,  a  floe  second  early  round  potato  raised  by  Hr. 
Fenn.  The  result  showed  a  perfect  white  kidney ;  this  character  per- 
vading the  whole  of  tbe  tubers,  of  which  there  was  a  great  crop.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  oomldnation  of  tbe  two  varieties  in  the  process  of  graft- 
ing had  produced  a  refined  type,  so  perfect  in  shape  as  that  scarcely  an 
eye  was  visible,  while  the  peculiar  glazed  foliage  of  tbe  Vorkshire 
Hero  was  transmited  to  tbe  kidney-shaped  progeny.  It  was  not  so  tall 
aa  in  the  oase  of  the  Yorkshire  Hero— as  examples  of  both  the  parents 
were  growing  by  theside  of  the  graft  for  the  purpoees  of  comparison.  Ma- 
terially changed  in  regard  to  thecharacter  of  the  haulm,  and  altogether 
changed  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  tuber,  this  instance  appeared 
not  only  to  establish  the  fact,  but  also  to  show  tbe  utility  of  grafting. 
Tlie  fine  kidney  so  obtained  was  named  Fenn's  Perfection,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  its  character  will  be  tested  for  three  years  in  suooessioo.  Hr, 
Fenn  believes  it  to  be  unalterably  fixed,  in  so  far  as  the  character  of  a 
potato  admits  of  fixity.  A  root  of  Onwards  was  next  lifted,  and 
showed  a  very  fine  white-fieshed  tuber,  handsome  in  shape  and  refined 
in  character ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  flesh  of  Yorkshire  Hero  is  of  a 
yellowish  hucw 

Tbe  next  case  was  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing ;  Hero  wss  the  stock 
and  Onwards  the  sdon.  This  produced  a  dwarfed  Onwards,  with 
foliage  much  lees  robust  than  is  usual  In  this  instanoe  tbe  refining 
process  appeared  to  have  been  carried  too  far ;  the  round  tubers  were 
quite  small  Why  this  obverse  result  should  have  followed  on  a  change 
tnat  simply  reversed  the  functions  of  the  stock  and  scion  appears  to  be 
a  physiological  fact  the  reason  for  which  is  not  clearly  apparent 

A  third  illustration  was  the  Yorkshire  Hero  grafted  into  the  Fluke 
Udnry.  In  this  instance  tbe  progeny  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
the  Fluke  than  of  Hero,  and  the  inSuenoeof  the  Fluke  was  seen  also  in 
this,  tiiat  tbe  tabers  were  later  in  ripening  than  in  the  case  of  Hero 
nafted  into  Onwards ;  and  while  the  character  of  tbe  foliage  of  tbe 
Hero  was  intermingled  with  that  of  the  Fluke— the  latter,  nowever, 
predominating — it  was  dwarfer  than  tbe  last  named,  and  later  in  decay- 
ing. There  was  a  manifest  similarity  of  character  in  the  progeny,  and 
it  was  said  to  represent  a  promising  potato.  The  old  Fluke  growing  by 
Uie  side  of  the  graft  was  quite  poor  in  comparison ;  and  it  did  seem 
that  by  combining  Hero  in  tbe  grafting  process,  tbe  Fluke  bad  be- 
come both  refined  and  improved. 

The  next  experiment  was  Milky  White  grafted  into  tbe  Fluke ;  and, 
as  compared  with  Milky  White  .growing  Dv  the  side  of  the  praft,  a 
certain  dwarfing  of  the  habit  of  growth  and  an  equally  oertam  pre- 
oocity  resulted,  showing  that  a  ounge  bad  been  effected ;  but  the  pro- 
geny was  of  no  value— actually  it  was  Milky  White  spoilt  Milky 
White  is  a  very  prolific  variety,  and  looks  well  on  the  table  when 
cooked ;  but  it  lacks  one  very  important  and  essential  quality  in  a  good 
potato— fiavour. 

Yet  another  illustration :  in  this  instance  Hilky  White  was  grafted 
into  Yorkshire  Hero,  and  though  the  character  of  the  produce  was  but 
UUle  changed,  that  of  Yorkshire  Hero  predominating,  Uiere  was  dearly 
perceptible  a  more  upright  habit  of  growth  in  tbe  foliage. 

After  all,  the  most  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  grafting  process  can 
■carody  regard  it  with  much  appreciation  as  a  means  of  proancing  new 
varieties.  The  result  aimed  at  in  iirafting  may  be  aooomplished,  but 
there  is  much  uncertainty  about  it  and  the  very  opposite  of  what  is 
sought  may  fiow  from  the  procees.  The  production  of  new  and  good 
varratiee  by  seeding  is  surely  a  much  more  safe  and  reliable  method. 
In  this  way  the  operator  may  come  to  have  a  certain  control  over  his 

S recess ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  grafting.  If  it  has  any  value, 
woiUd  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  refining,  thongh  there  must  be 
some  ohange  in  the  character  of  the  product  as  compared  with  tbose  of 
the  parents.  Potatoes  of  large  size,  with  deep  eyes,  though  possessing 
good  qualities  in  relation  to  fitness  for  table,  may  be  improved  and  re- 
ined by  grafting,  but  it  will  always  be  an  uncertain  prooeas,  the  issues 
of  whidi  are  much  more  regulated  by  chance  than  by  any  intdligent 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
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BoBDSBS.- The  usual  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  tiieee  is  to 
allow  a  root  to  run  as  wide  as,  or  wider  than,  the  height  of  the  wall 
or  length  of  trellis  or  rafter  to  be  furnished,  and  from  lit  to  3ft  deep, 
and  to  form  it  all  at  once  of  tbe  most  approved  materials,  placed  on  a 
iroperly  prepared  bottom.  This  wholesale  manufacture  of  plant  food 
I  wholly  wrong.  It  is  like  putting  a  twelvemonths'  food  before  a 
man  at  onoe ;  nay,  it  is  even  worse ;  for  here  are  treee  with  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more  years'  root-food  pitched  down  in  a  mass  around  them. 
The  richer  the  food,  of  conrss  the  worse  it  keeps:  and  hence  largdy 
the  deterioration  and  degeneracy  of  fruit-tree  borders  in  general — old 
vine  boniera  in  particular.  Its  efleds  on  the  roots  may  readily  be 
learned  from  their  refusal  to  multiply  in  it,  and  their  anxiety  to  get 
out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  long  fibreless  roots  found  in  frnit- 
tiee  borders  are  strong  protests  against  our  mode  of  making  them; 
these  are  messengers  or  scouts  sent  forth  in  all  haste  in  saanh  of  better 
quarters.    No  sooner  do  they  reach  the  boundary  of  our  prepared  stuff, 
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than,  wHh  a  perrenlty  that  la  most  proroMng^  they  begin  to  poatMi 
the  new-foand  land,  and  poah  their  feeding  fibre*  tbronghit,  in  retiou- 
lated  masse*  like  closely-woven  herring  nets,  with  rapidity  and  aridity. 

The  mass,  or  mea*  rather,  that  we  too  oflen  set  before  them,  snrfeits 
them.  But  the  root  food  is  not  merely  wasted  br  excess;  it  i*  abso- 
lutely destroyed  and  rendered  totally  unfit  for  food,  in  thoosands  of 
instances,  before  the  roots  can  reach  it.  The  remedy  for  rootless 
borders  Is  easy  and  simple ;  instead  of  piling  up  food  for  a  lifetime  at 
one  operation,  let  us  feed  the  roots  of  our  tree*  as  we  do  ourselTes,  a 
little  at  a  time.  One  solid  meal  a  year,  supplemented  with  nourishing 
drinks,  will  be  sufficient  food  for  the  most  rarenous  roots.  Begin  wi^ 
a  couple  of  feet  or  a  yard  of  borders,  and  add  six  inches  or  a  foot  of 
good  food  in  front,  and  a  few  inches  on  the  top,  every  season.  The 
roots  will  thus  always  find  a  fresh  well-spread  table  in  front  of  them, 
and  will  contentedly  feed  thereat.  No  food  is  better  for  any  land  of 
froit  trees  we  cultivate  than  turfy  loam  of  various  textures,  ranging 
from  friable  sandiness  to  a  compact  adhesiveness  bordering  on  clay. 
The  more  fibre  in  it,  the  better  the  roots  will  like  it,  and  the  mors 
numerous  will  be  their  ramifications  through  it.  A  little  charcoal, 
freestone,  broken  brick,  or  old  plaster  may  go  with  it  to  prevent  its 
adhering  too  firmly  together  after  the  fibre  decays  or  Is  all  eaten  up. 
We  do  not  recommend  anything  else,  fiven  crushed  bone*  are  of 
doubtful  utility  among  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  vines  included. 

That  border  is  the  best  for  fruit  trees  which  favours  the  production 
of  the  greatest  number  of  fibrous  roots.  Kothing  equals  maiden  lo<m 
for  this  purpose ;  it  seems  to  tempt  the  roots  forth  by  its  sweetness  of 
smell  and  flavour.  A  certain  degree  of  hardness  or  compression  of 
the  new  food  is  likewise  of  importance.  With  plenty  of  healthy  roots 
pushing  into  new  food  quarters  every  year,  (here  can  never  be  any 
dilBcuIty  about  feeding  our  plants.  Should  extra  supplies  be  needed 
provide  them  in  the  form  of  nutritious  beverages,  such  as  lii^uid 
manure  or  house  sewage.  If  needed,  the  roots  will  quickly  appropnate 
these;  if  not,  they  will  speedily  pass  away  without  injury  to  the 
mechanical  state  or  texture  of  the  root  run.  The  preservation  of  thi* 
latter  in  a  suitable  state  tor  the  roots  to  live  in  is  not  the  least  advan- 
tage of  the  piecemeal  or  oommon-sense  mode  of  making  fruit- tre* 
borders. 

Tbaihino. — We  will  sasnme  that  tiie  cultivator  is  suflioiently  aware 
of  the  importance  of  walls  in  the  production  of  the  very  finest  fruit, 
and  that  he  has  selected  the  rarieties  reaUy  worthy  of  culture  in  this 
way— assumptions  that  we  should  find  rarely  justified.  After  these  there 
is  a  third  condition  of  success  indispensable  to  perfect  wall  culture,  the 
absence  of  which  leaves  half  our  wall-surface  bare,  and  robs  us  of 
quantities  of  the  finest  fruit.  We  allude  to  the  erect  mods  of  training 
trees,  which  is  often  practised  in  good  gardens  on  the  Continent,  but 
seldom  with  us.  This  is  the  true  mode  of  covering  walls  quickly  and 
well.  The  wrong  and  the  tedious,  and  therefore  the  profitless  mode, 
is  the  large  tan  or  horizontal  tree,  which  takes  a  dozen  years  to  form 
well  even  in  good  hands,  and  perhaps  by  the  time  it  is  formed 
some  new  varieties  will  have  oome  to  light,  and  the  judicious  cultiva- 
tor anxious  to  clear  away  the  results  of  so  many  years'  work.  There 
Is  no  need  to  spend  even  one-third  of  this  time  in  ue  covering  of  even 
the  highest  garden  walls  with  forms  of  trees  as  buitful,  as  agreeable  to 
the  eye  as  any  of  the  old  large  forms,  and  much  more  easily  mada. 
The  simplsst  and  best  form  for  every  kind  of  wall  fruit  is  the  enot  one, 
with  four  or  five  branches  ascending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.    In  this  way  a  good  cultivator,  by  selecting  healthy  land  vigorous 

giants  to  begin  with,  may  furnish  a  wall  ten  feet  high  in  two  years 
'om  the  time  of  planting.  To  do  so  he  would  not  of  course  follow 
the  common  but  foolish  practice  of  cutting  back  the  shoots;  if  he 
thought  they  would  not  break  regularly,  he  would  bend  them  down  to 
Induce  thsm  to  do  sa  With  good  young  trees,  three  years  are  ths 
most  that  should  be  required  by  any  gardener  to  cover  the  wall  by  this 
system.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  applicable  only  to  the  pear ; 
it  is  equally  so  to  every  other  kind  of  fruit  tree  worthy  of  a  place  against 
a  walL  In  the  case  of  the  peach  a  still  smaller  form  is,  we  are  quits 
certain,  desirable.  A  peach  tree  with  two  Ixsnahes  like  a  capital  tJ 
may  seem  awkward  to  persons  only  accustomed  to  the  fan  mode  of 
traming ;  but  we  have  seen  many  walls  perfectly  covered  by  it  on  the 
Oontinent,  and  it  is  far  better  suited  to  our  cHmate  than  a  larger  form. 
Trees  trained  in  these  particular  forms  are  not  required  to  be^n  with ; 
we  have  simply  to  tat»,  in  the  case  of  the  pear  or  the  apple,  a  young 
nursery  tree,  with  its  five  branches  or  so,  and  train  four  or  five  3 
them,  as  may  be  required,  in  a  vertical  manner  against  a  wall,  and  at 
equal  distances.  The  general  adoption  of  this  system  would  soon 
flu  our  fruit  rooms  and  cover  our  half-naked  wall*. 


STSAWBEBBIXS. 
BaiAjnoir  of  FoBCcia  Plabts. — It  is  possible  to  wreck  a  good 
prospect  by  bad  management  in  the  forcing.  It  is  impossible  to  force 
fine  fruit  out  of  weak  crowns :  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  the  forcing 
of  strawberries  is  a  development  not  a  creation.  The  embryo  fruit 
must  b*  formed  in  autumn  that  is  to  be  finished  and  eaten  in  tk* 
spring.  Those  nut-brown  crowns  that  we  desire  to  see  by-and-by 
at*  but  the  outer  great-ooats  of  bold  trusses  of  blosaoms  ana  mallow 
maansB  of  lusdous  fruit  But  it  oannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  no 
amount  of  heat,  moisture,  food,  nor  even  light,  can  make  strawbetriss 
in  the  SMrly  spring  that  bad  no  ezistsnoe  the  pravions  antunua.    la 


growing  itroiig  plants,  and  maturing  that  growth  now,  we  are  simply 
preparing  fruit  for  future  eating. 

In  the  porsuit  of  thi*  object  It  is  needful  to  select  our  plants  with 
oars.  Among  several  varieties  of  strawberries,  notably  Keen's  Bead- 
ling,  a  pvater  or  lesser  number  of  useless  drones— that  is,  baxrra 
plants— find  their  way.  Naturally,  these  pUata,  having  done  nothing 
else,  grow  ;  they  throw  out  a  prodigious  number  of  stroug  runners— 
from  twenty  to  thirW  to  a  plant  is  no  uncommon  progeny ;  and  they 
root  speedily  and  make  rapid  progress.  Hence  it  comes  lo  pass  that 
ths  strawberry  layer,  unless  carefully  instructed,  is  almost  sure  to  lay 
these  barren  plants.  Woe  betide  those  who  trust  to  these  next  spring; 
they  will  prove  nearly  all  barren  or  worthless.  Degenerate  plants- 
spurious,  barren,  or  comparatively  unfruitful —are  apt  to  crtep  in 
among  other  varieties,  though  seldom  in  such  numbers  as  among 
Keens.  To  gua^d  against  such  failures,  it  is  good  practice  eiilierto 
pull  up  and  destroy  every  spurious  or  doubtful  plant  while  the  straw- 
berries are  in  fruit,  or  to  layer  the  plants  for  forcing  at  that  time. 
Then,  of  course,  only  the  runners  of  the  best  and  most  fruitful 
varieties  would  be  chosen;  and  there  are  great  diflerenoes  among 
strawbenrr  plants  of  the  self'«ame  sorts,  grown  side  by  side.  By  se- 
lecting only  and  always  the  best,  doubtless  our  strains  would  be  im- 
proved, while  we  should  escape  that  greatest  of  disappointments,  ths 
finding  nothing  but  leaves  when  we  come  to  look  for  fruit  next  March  or 
April.  There  are  some  cultivators  who  think  all  such  care  in  the 
selection  of  plants  needless ;  they  contend  that  the  barren  plants  of 
one  year  may  be  fruitful  the  next.  Sometimes  it  may  be,  but  mors 
frequently  it  is  otherwise,  and  we  ought  to  run  no  risks  of  uilnre  that 
foreeight  and  care  can  avoid. 

The  best  and  quickest  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  layer  the  mnnen  in 
pots  at  first  Some  use  small  pots  to  root  them  in,  others  sliift  into  the 
next  size  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  finally  into  the  fruiting  pots.  Othan 
layer  them  in  6in.  pots  at  once.  Either  way  answers  well.  The 
latter,  however,  is  apt  to  exhaust  ths  soil  before  die  roots  are  able  to 
feed  freelv  upon  its  richness.  As  to  the  soil  to  na&  there  is  none  better 
for  strawoerry  plants  than  a  somewhat  strong  calcareous  turfy  loam, 
enriched  and  ameliorated  by  a  sprinkling  ofbone  dust,  lime  rubbish, 
and  soot  Place  also  a  pinch  of  soot  over  the  few  inches  of  loam  dut 
overlay  the  three  or  four  crooks.  This  baulks  the  worms  and  snails, 
and  the  roots  revel  in  and  seem  to  like  it  It  is  impossible,  if  the  soO  b 
fairly  dry,  to  pot  strawberry  plants  too  tight  by  the  use  of  the  hands 
only  only.  Firm  pottiuK  is  one  great  secret  of  a  strong  robust  growth. 
Bich  composts  send  the  plants  leuwards  rather  than  crown  wards.  It  is 
easy  to  feed  the  plants  in  the  spring  with  manure  water,  double  potting, 
or  standing  the  pots  on  a  base  of  dung,  turfy  loam,  Ac. 

Beoond  Obops. — Most  of  those  who  force  strawberries  extensively, 
and  who  adopt  the  profitable  practice  of  forming  new  plantations  m 
the  open  with  the  forced  plants,  will  have  observ«l  how  freely  most  of 
the  early  varieties  yield  a  second  crop.  A  good  many  pick  all  their 
fiower  stems  off  as  soon  as  they  snow,  for  fear  of  weakening  Uis 
plants,  and  those  who  do  not  often  leave  the  stray  fruit  produced  by 
these  a  prey  for  the  birds.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  do  the  flrat 
We  have  never  found  any  perceptible  diiferenoe  in  strength  of  plant  or 
fulness  of  crop  between  those  that  have  had  the  autumnal  trusses  pulled 
off  and  those  that  have  not    The  strength  and  enormous  orop  of  such 

Slants  the  first  year  in  the  open  are  always  extraordinary,  ana  the  crop 
equally  heavy  on  those  tb^t  havs  carried  an  autumnal  crop.  As  for 
the  birds,  only  those  who  adopt  the  nsnal ,  means  of  caret uUy  netting 
this  late  crop  oan  form  any  idea  of  what  a  feast  they  have  of  it  when 
they  are  left  for  their  consumption.  Properly  managed,  this  laie  crop 
may  almost  equal  the  first  full  gathering,  whue  the  season  lasts  a  great 
deal  longer.  Forced  plants  should  not  be  placed  in  the  open  air  again 
till  about  the  end  of  April ;  they  should  then  be  planted  in  rows  Min. 
apart,  the  plants  18in.  or  2ft  in  the  rows.  The  am  should  be  rich  and 
warm,  about  a  yard  in  depth.  The  plants  should  be  insnted  an  inch 
or  two,  if  the  crown  will  admit  of  It,  below  the  pot  surface  of  ths 
ball ;  it  is  best  not  to  break  the  balls  at  all,  only  removing  the  botban 
crook,  and  plant  the  ball  of  earth  entire,  plamng  the  earth  very  firm 
round  it  If  the  ground  is  at  all  dry,  or  even  if  it  is  not,  water  ths 
earth  well  in  round  the  plants,  more  as  a  solidifier  of  the  soil  than  as  a 
moistener  of  the  roots;  the  latter,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  done  thoroughly 
before  they  are  transferred  from  the  pots.  vVster  three  or  four  trau* 
in  Buooessfon  with  strong  manure  water,  to  saturate  the  whole  mass  of 
roots,  and  enrich  the  soil  of  the  old  bail  before  its  removal  from  ths 
pots;  that  when  removed  they  may  be  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the  new 
soil,  as  well  as  possess,  as  it  were,  a  ressrve  ot  growing  force  and  good 
food  to  start  with  in  thsir  new  qnartera, 

Muloh  the  surface  with  dean  straw,  oocoanut-flbre  refnas,  or  oovar 
it  with  tiles.  Should  the  weather  set  in  dry,  water  the  stiawberria* 
thoroughly  once  a  week.  They  will  soon  lay  hold  of  the  soil,  grow, 
and  flower  afresh.  Before  the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour,  soot  or 
lime-dost  the  sur&oe  to  destroy  snails  and  slugs,  or  lay  traps  to  catch 
them  with,  such  as  slices  of  turnips,  potatoes,  or  cabbage  stalks — or, 
best  of  all,  have  a  boy  with  sharo  ayes  to  collect  the  black  rascals  oo 
early,  damp,  close  mornings.  Also  net  carefully  from  the  birds.  Ths 
grsat  art  in  netting  is  to  keep  the  nets  well  up  above  the  ground. 
Hundreds  of  people  lay  nets  on  to  the  plants ;  tlie  birds  come  with 
a  force,  drive  down  the  nets  on  to  the  fruit,  send  their  bills  through, 
ssiae  a  billful,  and  away  they  go.  By  raivng  the  nets,  tl^y  last  !*■ 
time*  as  long — and  more,  they  save  the  fruit  This  is  important  st  sB 
isasona,  but  max*  m  for  the  saving  at  autumnal  stnwbanita.    Wim 
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Avgiiat  la  dry  and  th*  fielda  beoome  ban,  than  the  birds  baoome  tha 
Borebold. 

But  mioe  ue  eran  more  deatmoUre  to  these  atttamn  fmit  than  tha 
birds,  and  hali  a  dozen  of  miee  will  destro;  a  peok  of  strawberries  in  a 
night.  Tbey  akim  roond  their  snrboe,  snip  tbem  oil,  roll  them  in 
Maps,  and  pollute  them  with  all  manner  of  onoleannesses.  Send  a  eat 
after  tham,  or  trap  and  kill  every  one.  If  yoa  want  a  long,  good, 
sntmnnal  season  of  stiawbairiea,  yon  most  not  suffer  a  mouse  to  live 
witliin  half  a  mile  of  them.  Bats  are  bad,  but  mice  are  insufferable, 
either  on  the  ahelf  with  foroed  strawberries,  or  in  the  open  in  summer 
or  aatnmn. 

By  planting  at  diffesrent  timsa,  and  of  divers  later  sorts,  and  adopt- 
ing the  same  liberal  culture  and  carefol  means  of  protectioD,  the  straw- 
bsrry  seaaon  may  lie  extended  right  into  or  through  October ;  in  fact, 
we  have  gathered  up  to  Ohristmas-day.  Autumnal  fruit  may  be 
gathered,  tnongh  not  in  such  plenty,  from  plants  that  have  not  faeoi 
loroed.  Ijast  year's  mnners,  or  older  plants  not  permitted  to  bear  the 
first  crop,  will  yield  a  second  in  the  autumn  under  such  treatment  Such 
Tarietiee  as  Keen's  Seedling,  British  Queen,  and  Dr.  Hogg  are  among 
the  beat  for  antomnal  bearing. 


THI  VIMULUS. 

This,  like  man^  other  fine  sabieots,  has  beoome  a  "  negleoted  plaat," 
yet  it  is  far  superior  to  many  which  now  enjoy  populari^. 

The  larg^flowering  varieties  of  Mimfilus,  having  yellow  flowers 
variously  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark,  make  olumning  plants  for 
the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  when  grown  in  pots. 
There  are  also  newer  varieties,  giving  different  shadea  of  groand- 
oolour,  more  or  less,  however,  retaining  the  original  yellow;  but, 
instead  of  being  formally  blotched,  they  are  densely  spotted  or  mottled, 
or  handsomely  pencilled  in  the  form  of  stripes  and  markings. 

Some  of  the  seedling  forms  lately  obtained  showed  a  tendency  to 
produce  one  flower  issalng  from  the  mouth  of  the  other,  like  the  well- 
known  hoae-in-hoee  polyanthus.  This  characteristic,  by  means  of 
careful  selection,  became  fixed  and  permanent,  and  we  nave  now  a 
strain  of  "  semi-duplex  "  flowers  as  they  are  termed.  They  are  certainly 
onriona,  bnt  not  so  attractive  as  the  single  flowers. 

Some  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring  will  give  an  abundance  of  plants 
for  the  sntnmer.  A  fine  sandy  soil,  and  a  temperature  of  60',  and  the 
seedling  plants  soon  appear  above  the  ground.  The  mimnlus  is  a  plant 
•f  such  easy  growth  that  it  simply  wants  potting  in  rich  light  soil  to 
have  plants  a  good  size  for  blooming  in  the  greenhouse  or  window  of  a 
sitting  room,  or  planted  out  in  the  open  ground.  The  plants  are  some- 
what fragile,  and  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  soon  beats  them  down  ;  bnt 
an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine  remedies  matters  with  surprising  qniolmess, 
and  soon  the  plants  are  aglow  with  gay  blossoms. 

Any  strongly  marked  and  attractive  variety  it  may  seem  desirable 
to  preserve  can  be  propagated  by  off-sets  from  the  roots,  or  by  cuttings. 
The  old-fashioned  plan  of  gradually  withholding  water  when  the  planta 
had  done  flowering  and  suffering  them  to  dry  off;  and  then  laying 
them  by  &1I  the  winter  till  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring  and  could  be 
divided  at  the  roots,  is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  also  both  an  easy  and  a  rsliable  process.  There  are  representatives 
of  this  gay  genus  yet  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  plant  houses ;  and 
tbs  tendency  of  the  present  time  is  to  restore  the  mimulns,  among 
other  old-fashioned  plants,  to  the  popular  favour  it  so  richly  deserves. 
Out  of  doors  the  varieties  of  mimmns  beet  enjoy  the  margin  of  the 
rhododendron  beds,  or  any  slightly  shaded  position  where  there  is  a 
Ught  moist  BOlL 

The  musk  plant  (Jf.  moiduiliu)  cannot  and  never  will  be  spared.  It 
is  as  much  interwoven  with  our  home  life  as  any  other  plant ;  and  at 
izhlbitious  of  cottegers,  and  window  plants  generally,  the  musk  is 
always  seen,  invariably  nicely  grown  and  tenderly  cared  for.  Suitable 
aUka  for  cultivation  in  the  open  air  or  in  pots,  it  is  when  grown  in  the 
latter  that  it  is  seen  best.  It  is  fond  of  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  water,  and 
so  abundance  of  air ;  under  thoee  simple  conditions  excellent  specimens 
can  be  grown  even  ui  the  window  of  a  dtting  room.  Some  cottagers 
In  the  midland  districts  grow  the  musk  remarkably  well  by  planting 
at  the  bottom  of  a  pot,  and  as  the  branches  grow  filling  up  with  rich 
siril,  which  causes  tne  growing  shoots  to  throw  out  fresh  supplies  of 
rootlets. 

BELicnos  OF  Old  Lakob-ixowxsiho  Sfottbo  VAsiBms. — 
Beauty,  Etna,  0.  W.  Cowan.  Dr.  Qreville,  Clara,  Orand  Sultan,  Hugh 
Adah',  Qalety,  Uadame  Uiellez,  The  Bride,  Sunset,  and  Nymph. 
,  BaucnoH  of  tbs  MAcmoecs  BTRACf .— Albm  elegaiiti$nmui,  Aunm- 
fuew  ipfendew.  Brilliant,  Ezqnisita,  Festoon,  Gazelle,  InimitaUa^  Leo- 
paidinus,  Meteor,  Orientalis,  Sylvia,  and  Vulcan. 


XdmiMoliMri*  KmnboldtU.— It  is  not  generally  known  that  this 
kaodsome  aqnatio,  nsnally  grown  in  stoves,  fiowers  freely  in  the  open 
air  in  England.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  fountain  basin,  or  iu  any 
ether  clear  or  rather  still  water,  and  in  a  sunny  position;  if  slightly 
protected  from  winds  by  the  rising  margin  of  the  fountain,  basin,  Ac, 
so  much  the  better.  In  very  shallow  water  it  perishes  in  winter,  and 
*e  are  not  sure  that  it  would  live  out  of  doors  at  that  season  under  any 
ctreamstances ;  bnt  ^ants  placed  out  in  eariy  summer  grow  freely  and 
flower  abundantly. 


Mooks  fin:  Aatuna  Sowiag. — There  is  always  a  risk  about 
Brompton  and  Queen,  as  a  wet  and  cold  winter  or  severe  frost  in- 
variably dsoimalas  them,  bnt  those  plants  that  stand  and  flower  are 
very  beautiful  in  the  early  stunmer.  The  Queen  and  Brompton 
stocks  are  closely  allied,  and  are  possibly  only  varieties  of  the  same 
species ;  bnt  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  seed  of  the  white  Brompton 
is  pale  in  colour,  and  that  of  the  white  Queen  quite  dark.  Old  growers 
of  the  stock  distinguish  the  foliage  of  the  Queen  and  Brompton  stocks 
in  this  manner.  Tney  assert  that  the  under  portion  of  the  leaf  of  the 
Queen  stock  is  rough  and  woolly ;  that  of  the  Brompton  stock  is  as 
smooth  on  the  under  part  as  on  the  upper.  Of  the  Queen  stock  there  are 
three  colours— purple,  scarlet,  and  white;  and  of  the  Brompton  stock 
the  same  number,  with  the  addition  of  a  selected  crimson  variety  of 
neat  bsanty,  but  somewhat  difficult  to  perpetuatei  Both  of  these  types 
(if  distinct  enough  to  be  regarded  so)  are  really  biennials,  and  the 
seed  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  July  in  beds,  and  the  plants  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground  in  the  autumn.  The  difficulty  of  winter- 
mg  the  Brompton  stocks  opsratss  to  deter  many  from  attempting  their 
onltivation.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  unusually  mild  winter  snny  will 
die.  A  well-drained  subsoil  and  a  porous  surface  soil  would  be  likely  to 
suit  them  best.  Shelter  is  of  great  service  from  biting  frosts  and  nip- 
ping winds,  but  a  stagnant  moiatan  about  the  roots  is  most  productive 
of  Mstmotion  among  them.  A  double  transplantati<Hi  has  been  tried 
with  ooosiderable  success,  the  Isst  one  made  about  December.  Tha 
intermediate  stooks  are  mnoh  used  for  cultivation  in  pots,  to  bloom  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  are  very  nseful  for  decorative  pnr- 
poses.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  August,  and  the  plants  when  huge 
enough  placed  in  82-pots,  three  plants  in  a  pot,  rich  soil  being  used. 
They  should  then  be  stood  out  of  doors  in  the  shade,  and  kept  well 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  finally  wintered  in  a  oold  frame,  and  drafted 
into  the  conservatory  or  greeuhouae  as  they  oome  into  flower.  There 
is  a  very  pretty  variety  of  the  intermediate  stock,  somewhat  taller  in 
growth  than  the  scarlet  one,  and  forming  capital  pyramids  of  white 
flowers.  Not  long  since,  a  mauve-cokmred  intermediate  stock  pnt  in 
an  appearance  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  was  thought  so  mnoh  of  as  to  receive  a  first-clsss  ceriifl- 
oate  of  merit.  Some  of  the  dwarf  Oerman  bouquet  stooks  imported 
from  Oermany  by  onr  seedsmen  make  very  good  intermediate  stocks, 
being  dwarf  and  compact  in  growtli,  and  well  adapted  for  pot  culture. 
One,  of  a  bright  crimson  hne,  has  a  very  dwarf  and  yet  vigorous  habit, 
and  flowers  in  great  proftision.  The  East  Lothian  inlerm«diate  stooks, 
as  they  are  termed,  are  in  reality  mainly  taed  for  late  summsr  bloom- 
ing, vhen  they  are  very  effective.  They  are  sown  in  the  nsnal  way 
atwiit  the  end  of  Maroh,  planted  out  at  the  end  of  Kay  when  i-ome 
Sin.  or  4in.  in  height,  and  bloom  finely  through  August  and  Srptember, 
and  even  later,  as  they  throw  out  numbers  of  side  shoots  tbat  produce 
spikes  of  flowers.  Thus,  by  using  the  autumn-sown  intermediate 
stooks  for  early  blooming,  the  ordinary  large-flowering  German  ten- 
week  stock  for  summer  flowering,  and  the  later  East  Lothian  inter- 
mediate stocks  for  later  summer  work,  stocks  can  be  had  in  flower 
eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  without  intermission. 

Sow  to  Winter  DaUla  Boobi.— Indications  of  a  rapid  decay 
are  spreading  over  trees  and  shrubs ;  therefore,  the  wintering  of  tender 
idants  has  beoome  a  matter  oalliDg  tor  speedy  attention.  Though  up 
io  this  time  there  Is  scarcely  a  taint  of  frost  to  be  seen  on  the  leaves  A 
the  dahlia,  yet  the  destruction  of  the  plant  from  this  cause  cannot  bs 
far  distant  Growers,  thsretore,  will  soon  have  to  turn  their  attention 
to  keeping  their  dahliarootstlirough  the  winter.  As  long  as  the  weather 
keeps  mild,  the  dahlia  roots  are  best  in  the  soil,  and  need  not  be  taken 
up  till  the  end  of  November.  Should  aharp  frosts  be  followed  by 
heavy  rain,  their  removal  from  the  ground  shonld  be  prompt.  Some 
rears  ago,  when  the  incidents  of  the  practice  of  dahlia  cultivation  were 
less  unoerstood  than  they  are  now,  it  was  the  custom  of  some  growers 
to  take  their  roots  up  on  a  flue  day,  and  carefully  shake  out  every  par- 
ticle of  the  soil  from  the  tubers.  Several  of  the  did  florists,  and  possibly 
some  of  a  younger  date,  used  to  wash  their  roots  very  carefully  indeed 
from  tlie  soil  adhering  to  them,  as  potato  exhibitors  do  tlieir  tubers  in 
these  days,  and  then  dry  them.  Oareful  as  they  were,  all  their  atten- 
tion could  not  preserve  the  roots  from  decaying  occasionally.  Some 
would  pack  them  in  boxes  with  dry  sand,  some  would  place  them  in 
pits  like  potatoes,  kept  covered  with  straw  and  mould,  or  strew  them 
about  an  underground  apartment,  or  sew  them  in  a  Bussiao  mat  and 
hang  them  in  the  coal  oellar ;  or  put  them  in  dry  mould,  and  stow  tbem 
away  under  the  potting  bench ;  or  hang  them  up  on  the  walls  of  the 
Utohen,  where  they  could  neither  rot  from  damp  nor  freexe  from  cold, 
but  certainly  would  shrivel  from  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmoa- 
phere.  All  these  modes  have  been  gradually  abandoned  io  favour  of 
a  practice  now  generally  followed  Dy  dahlia  cultivators,  and  which 
experience  has  proved  to  he  the  best  of  which  tbey  have  any  knowledge. 
A  drying  day  is  ohosen  for  lifting  the  dahlia  roots,  the  stem  of  the  plant  is 
sawn  or  cut  off  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  crown  of  the  roots, 
and  the  roots  placed  on  some  sticks  or  boughs  to  dry,  with  the  npcks 
downwards,  and  so  arranged  as  that  the  air  can  pasK  underneath  them. 
Some  soil  is  allowed  to  adhere  to  the  tubers,  bnt  the  greater  portion  is 
removed  by  means  of  a  pointed  stick,  which  is  about  the  beet  tool  to 
remove  it  with.  If  the  weather  be  fine  and  dry,  the  roots  remain  here 
for  abodt  three  days,  bnt  are  covered  with  a  mat  at  night  to  soreem 
them  from  harm  bom  frost  which  is  removed  in  the  morning.  The 
floor  of  a  greenhouse  from  wUcb  frost  can  be  ezdnded  is  a  capital 
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place  where  to  stow  tlie  roots,  or  a  dr^  oellar.  A  little  yentDation  is 
neoessary  to  keep  the  roots  from  getting  mouldy ;  and,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  a  hot  drr  atmosphere  mnst  be  aToided,  in  which  thetubera  might 
shrivel.  By  liltinK  the  roots  with  some  soil  adhering  to  them,  they  are 
kept  in  plump  concution  during  the  winter,  which  is  ol  great  importance 
in  cases  where  the  rootsare  required  for  early  forcing.  On  the  floor  of  a 
greenhouse  they  will  generally  keep  remarlcably  well,  it  being  light  and 
airy,  and  during  the  depth  of  winter  there  is  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
much  water  given  to  the  plants  likely  to  ininre  the  tubers.  In  the  case 
of  those  nonerymen  who  cultivate  the  dahlia  largely  for  purposes  of 
sale  it  is  customary  to  winter  the  dahlia  roots  in  a  close  shed  that  is 
airy  without  being  very  light,  aijd  from  which  froets  can  be  excluded  at 
will.  Broad  shelves  form  receptacles  for  stowing  away  the  roots ;  and 
these  are  carefully  looked  over  at  intervals ;  the  tubers  of  some  sorts  are 
more  difficult  of  preservation  than  others,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  choice  varieties  are  bad  keepers. 

H«rd  Boll  for  Autnnm  and  Winter  Cabbag'M.— Agricultu- 
rists seem  to  expend  as  much  labour  in  onubing  or  rolling  the  ground 
down  as  in  breaking  or  raising  it  up,  and  this  not  merely  to  provide 
a  smooth  surface  but  a  compact  tutb.  This  is  oonaiderad  ossentid 
for  most  crops  on  the  farm ;  the  roots  bite  the  earth  better,  and  the 
stems  grow  more  sturdy  and  erect  in  hardisb  runs.  The  importanoe  of 
a  hard  seed  bed  for  onions  is  generally  recognised  in  gardens,  but 
beyond  this  a  good  many  cultivators  go  httle  or  no  further.  We  have 
long  observed  that  broccoli,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  grow  better  if  the 
ground  has  been  trodden  or  rolled  firm  previous  to  planUng.  Firm 
planting  is  also  helpful  to  a  good  start.  Especially  has  this  been  seen 
to  be  the  case  with  autumn  cabbages  planted  towards  the  end  of  S^>- 
tember  to  stand  the  winter.  This  summer  we  have  had  a  striking 
instance  of  the  value  of  a  hard  root  run  for  savoys,  Bmssel  sprouts, 
aod  broccoli  of  various  sorts.  It  happened  in  this  way.  The  major 
portion  of  onr  strawberry  crops  were  cut  off  by  the  Hay  frosts.  Still, 
a  few  blooms  escaped  here  and  then.  We  were  consequenUy  unwilling 
to  trench  them  down  till  the  juicy  fruit  from  such  was  secured.  So 
towards  the  end  of  June  a  row  of  winter  stuff  vras  planted  with  an 
iron-sbod  dibber  between  each  row  of  strawberries.  Our  ground  is  a 
strong  loam,  so  the  plants  wore  put  in  with  difBculty.  Tney  started 
freely,  and  have  grown  stronger  than  any  planted  at  the  same  time  in 
ground  prepared  in  the  usual  manner.  The  intention  when  planting 
was  to  pull  up  the  strawberry  plants  as  soon  as  the  fruit  were  nnishsa. 
But  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Brassico  prevented  this,  and  the  broccoli, 
Ac,  must  now  finish  in  the  hard  earth.  The  only  danger  is  tha^  they 
may  become  winter-proud.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  dig  or  trench 
deep,  tramp  or  roll  well,  and  plant  firmly-  The  roots  take  at  onoe^  and 
the  top  responds  by  a  prompt  start  and  a  free  growth. 

The  latzga  Conifem. — Nearly  all  planters  take  care  that  the  soil 
shall  be  rich  and  good;  but  few  look  to  what  is  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  case  of  pines — shelter,  climate,  and  hardiness  of  the  tree. 
Everywhere  pines  love  hills  and  mountains.  And,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  in  a  level  country  the  bxppinees  of  situa- 
tion and  shelter  which  is  neoessary  for  the  tenderer  pines.  Obeervers 
may  often  have  seen  pines  thrive  well  till  they  peep  above  the  dense 
belt  of  shrubbery  that  shelters  their  home,  wbdn  they  soon  begin  to 
suffer;  but  in  hilly  places  and  districts  it  is  often  easy  to  give  any 
height  of  shelter  that  may  be  required,  and  completdy  cut  off  the  trees 
frem  the  northern  and  eastern  breezes,  which  are  worse  for  them  than 
intense  frost.  Then,  again,  in  such  sloping  positions  the  drainage  is 
usually  better,  and  in  elevated  hilly  places  the  effects  of  frosts  are 
much  less  severe.  Of  course  the  precaution  is  not  nearlv  so  neoessary 
in  very  mild  districts  near  the  sea,  but  even  in  these  it  Is  worth  bear- 
ing in  mind.  The  kind,  depth,  and  richness  of  the  soil  is  a  point  made 
altogether  too  much  of,  and  a  bed  of  rich  loam  round  a  young  conifer 
merely  makee  it  softer,  fatter,  and  more  liable  to  perish  when  young. 
Pines  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  if  the  climate  and  position  are 
suitable.  Thus  in  California,  where  the  miners  have  washed  away 
the  soil  for  dOft.  over  many  acres,  and  nothing  remains  but  masses  of 
chalk,  rock,  Ac,  of  the  most  nnpromisfaig  kind,  the  young  pines  may 
be  seen  springing  up  quite  as  healthfully  as  on  the  hills  where  the  dead 
leaves  have  rarely  twen  disturbed  by  human  foot,  and  where  the  soil 
has  been  accumulating  for  thousands  of  ^sars.  Hence  we  say,  if  the 
climate  and  position  of  the  ground  permit,  make  preparation  for  big 
treee,  even  of  the  tenderer  sorts;  but  if  not,  do  not  waste  effort  ana 
means  upon  them,  but  deal  with  tboroughly  hardy  kinds  and  those 
deciduous  ones  that  never  fail  to  do  well  with  us.  But  if  an  elevated 
and  diversified  position  allow  of  the  finer  pines  being  placed  in  the 
positions  we  have  indicated  as  suitable  for  them,  Araucanas,  Sequoiaa, 
and  the  other  giant  pines  will  rarely  disappoint  the  planter. 

Biaa  Onwdlflora.— This  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  terrestrial 
orahids  we  have  in  cultivation,  and  yet  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet 
with  a  plant  in  good,  or  even  presentable  condition.  Its  season  of 
growth  is  during  our  winter — a  period  of  the  year  when  most 
gardeners  shrink  from  the  thought  of  thoroughly  soaking  a  plant 
with  water.  Now  the  plant  in  question  will  grow  "like  a  weed"  in 
a  minimum  winter  temperature  of  40°  Fabr.,  but  it  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  syringed  over-head  at  least  once  daily.  It 
grows  well  in  peat,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  coarse  river-sand,  and 
we  have  seen  it  grow  vigorously  in  a  compost  of  flbront  loam,  peat, 
aud  sand ;  but  the  pan  in  which  the  plant  is  grown  mnst  be  tboronghly     J 


well  drainsd,  or  the  compost  will  speedily  bscome  a  mass  of  stagnant 
rottenness.  The  main  points  in  the  oulUvation  of  this  plant  are  a 
oool  temperature  and  a  shad;^  position,  together  with  good  drainage 
and  a  free  use  of  the  watering-pot.  When  well  grown  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  aov  orohid  for  peonliarity  of  form  and  richness  <ii 
colouring,  while  its  foliage,  beinr  Inxnriant  and  of  the  freebert  green 
ooloor,  contrasts  foroibly  with  Its  gorgeous  blossoms  of  scarlet  and 
gold.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— its  native  habitat— it  is  fonnd  by 
the  margin  of  a  stream  on  the  Table  Mountain,  moisture  being 
abundant ;  and  the  plants  are  shaded  from  the  soorohing  snn  whicS 

Erevails  at  the  period  of  its  flowering  by  the  surroanding  and  over- 
anging  vegetation,  through  which  the  flowers  only  are  exposed. 
Among  the  many  species  of  Disra  that  inhabit  the  Cape  district  is  onn 
that  rivals  the  present  species  in  size  and  beauty,  viz.,  />.  macnmtia, 
the  blossoms  of  which  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  deep  roay  soariet, 
often  being  heavily  blotched  with  crimson.  Tiiis  has  yet  to  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  shouhi  be  looked  after  by  travellers  and 
collectors. 

■pring-Flowering  Hardy  Deddnona  and  Bvergreen 
Shrnba. — Many  valnaUe  and  effective  spring-flowering  shrubs  may 
be  instanced  of  almost  unimaginable  beauty  and  usefulness,  that  bars 
only  to  be  seen  to  be  appraised  at  their  full  value.  There  is  Pip(aMtbis 
nepafauu,  introduced  from  Nepaul  some  fifty  years  ago— a  hardy 
deciduous  shrub  that  blooms  in  April  against  a  south  wall,  with  the 
pea-shaped  yellow  bloesoms  peculiar  to  many  of  the  leguminous  plants 
to  which  it  is  allied.  The  Foreythias  are  a  very  interesting  class  of 
yellow-flowered  deciduous  shmba,  which  is  represented  by  three  forms — 
viz.,  viridunma,  napeiua,  aod  Fortunei,  all  dense  bloomers,  and  particu- 
larly attractive  in  the  month  of  Marah.  F.  tvtpaua  has  a  pendulous 
habit,  which  makes  it  an  excellent  thing  for  working  as  standards; 
viriduiima  is  rather  mora  compact  in  growth  than  the  othere,  and  is 
better  ooloured ;  Fortunei  has  rather  broader  petals,  blooms  earlier,  and 
remains  longer  in  flower :  all  three  well  deserve  places  in  a  line  of 
shrubbery  border.  What  can  be  more  effective  than  the  elegant  snowy 
Mespilus  (Jf.  oanadeiuu),  with  its  sheets  of  snowy  white  blossoms 
glistoiing  in  the  sunlight  of  the  early  April  days?  Standard  trees  or 
dwarf  bushes  of  this  Mespilus  flower  with  great  freedom.  The  old 
Cordtonu(_Kerrid)j(^jOHica,  with  its  dustersof  orange-coloured  flowery 
is  very  attractive;  and  what  a  wealth  of  bloom  it  always  furnishes ! 
The  genus  Berberis  is  very  prolific  of  ornamental  species,  both  ded- 
duous  and  evergreen.    For  instance,  R  dUcU  is  an  excellent  thing  to 

Shkut  on  south  walls  for  early  blooming,  as  in  such  a  position  the 
owera  are  hastened  by  several  days.     B.  ttetu^phgUa  is  an  excellent 
kind  for  the  decoration  of  shrubberies ;  it  has  a  nice  pendent  habit, 
and  deep  golden,  ball-like  flowera.      Skimmia  lawnoUUa  is  a  capital 
omamentar  species,  handsome,  free- blooming,  and  very  hardy.    The 
Hissourian  golden  Ribes  (fi.  aureimi)  deserves  to  be  as  extensively 
planted  as  the  old  red  species,  and  it  makes  an  excellent  oontrast  to  it. 
It  would'  be  a  waste  of  time  to  deecant  upon  the  beauty  of  the  early- 
blooming  Magnolias;  M.  cotupicua  should  be  in  eveij  garden,  and  so 
should  its  variety  Akxandrina,  which  has  quite  a  deep  hue  of  lilac 
thrown  over  its  flowers.    Of  the  various  cherries  suitable  for  planting 
because  of   their  exquisite  tints,  C.  depretsa,  ur  the  creeping  cbeiry, 
deserves  to  be  singlM  out  for  its  compact  habit  of  growth.    Gfi^ 
kitpanica  is  an  excellent  border  shrub,  close  in  growth,  and  with  yellow 
flowers,  like  those  of  the  furze.    Pj/nu  maiia  spectabiHt  and  tbe  fine- 
tinted  and  handsome  P.   ioribunda,  Pefnettya  mucronata,  AnchvmeJa 
Jorilmnda,  Pnami  triloba,  P.  stnsiuu  fore-pleno,  and  Berberis  Dancimi, 
together  with  the  more  common  almond,  the  double  flowering  peach, 
and  many  others,  all  come  into  our  group,  and  form  a  meet  interesluig 
collection  of  decorative  plants.      Even  a  mixed   flower  dot  shosld 
not  be  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  few  flowering  sbmhs.     They 
serve  to  diversify  the  general  outlines,  and,  when  of  superior  type^ 
afford  permanent  sonroes  of   interest     Of   conrsn  their  number  aad 
magnitude  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  plots  or  bordera  where  they 
'are  to  stand.    A  narrow  border  will  scarcely  admit  of  anything  larger 
than  dwarf    roees.   Daphne  Mezereon,  Pentettya  muanmaia,  Moutu 
peeonies,  and  the  like  compact-growing  things.     Wider  epaoee  will 
afford  room  for  some  of  the  smaller  of  the  plants  to  which  attentioii 
is  called  above;   and   with  these  can  be  associated  rhododendrons, 
the  Persian,  Siberian,  and  grafted  Iflacs,  and  other  things  of  a  similar 
stature^    In  the  flanking  corners,  where  'the  flower  garden  passes  into 
the  shrubbery  or  pleasure  ground,  the  Ouelder  rose  can  ooms  in,  alio 
the  common  lilac,  thorns,  dto. 

Hardy  Fema.— It  does  not  appear  to  be  very  generally  known 
that  there  is  a  highly  intereeting  group  of  hardy  N<nlh  American  tenia 
well  worth  cultivating,  although  bat  rarely  seen  in  onr  hardy  feraerU8< 
Amongst  these  Ac&mtmn  pedatum,  a  very  robust  maidmhair  fem; 
Lattrea  fragnau,  L.  marginaSs,  and  several  other  spedes ;  IjH/oiBii^ 
pabnalmt,  Plerit  caadata  (a  species  that  somewliat  resembles,  but  u 
far  more  beautiful  than,  our  P.  aqtaliHa) ;  and  several  beautiful  tpecM 
of  Osmunds,  as  0.  aiuKmamea  (and  its  dwarf  variety,  0.  amguMay  "• 
Cla^onia,  or  0.  interruptOy  as  it  is  often  called),  0.  griuiHt  and  0-  V"" 
tabiUt,  are  well  worth  adding  to  collections.  The  glossy-leaved  (y<<>- 
mttm  falcatum,  so  often  oultlTated  indoors  in  this  country,  is  f^^^J 
hardy,  as  also  are  the  robust  Woodwardias,  W.japonioa,  W.  orieit'ii'i 
•nd  W.  Todkmu.  We  have  seen  fronds  of  the  Utter  six  feet  long  ?»«■> 
out  of  doors,  and  in  the  most  robust  health  imaginable. 
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Tt«M  and  SlimlM  flor  Chalk  Soils.— Snocees  pmnpposss 
the  treoohia;;  of  the  groand,  and  that  even  than  no  great  size  caa  be 
expected  ia  a  highly  dallcy  soiL 

Tilia  enropaa,  Lime 
Vibninam  lantana,  Wajrfaring-tree 
„  opnlDS,  Qaelder  Boae 

„  opoln*     sterile,    Oarden 

Ouelder  Boae 
„         tinoB,  LannuUniu 
WelgeUa  niea 

ETzsoBxam. 
Abies  exoelsa,  Commos  Spraoe 
ArbDtDs  noedo,  Strawberry-tne 
Aooaba  japonioa 
Berberla  Tolgarts,  Common  Barberry 

„       Darwlnli 
Biota  orlentalls,  Chinese  Arbor-Tltie 

„     Tar.  aurea 
Bazu  semperTiiena,  Box,  and  all  its 

varieties 
Caraans  laoro-cerasos.     Common 
Laurel 
„      Insltanlea,  Portugal  Laarel 
Onpreaans     semperriiens.     Upright 

Cypress 
EscaUonia  macrantba 
Euonymns  Japonioos 
Hyperlcom    calyelnnm,    St.  John's 

Wort 
Laoms  nohUls,  Bay 
Leyoesteria  formosa 
Mahonla  aquif  oUom 
PhlUyrea  lUolfoUa 
Photlnia  sermlata 
Ptoea,  balaamea,  Balm  ot  aUead  Fir 
„     plnsapo 
„     pindrow 
Plnns  aostrlaea,  Anstrian  Pine 
„      strobna,  Weymoath  Pins 
„     eembra 
Qnercns  ilex,  ETeisreen  Oak 

„      locomblana,  Looombe  Oak 
Boaona  aouleatos,  Butcher's  Broom 
„     raoemoaus,       Alexandrine 
Laarel 
Ynoca  glorlosa,  Adam's  Keedle 


Dadpnocs. 
AHanthns  glandulosa 
Amelanchter     botryapium, 

Hespilus 
Baocfaarla    haUmlfolla,    Gronndsel- 

tree 
Betala  albat  Common  Birch 
Oarplniis  betnlna,  Hornbeam 
Cornna  mascnla,  Cornel-tree 
Coryhis  avellana,  Common  Hazel 
„  „        purpurea.    Copper 

Basel 
Oraiegns  oxyseantha,  Hawthorn,  and 

all  Its  Tarleties 
Cytteos  laburnum  and  alplnua,  Com- 

looo  and  Scotch  Laburnum 
Daatxla  gracilis 
Baonymns  enropona,  Common  S|^- 

dle-trse 
Fraztnna  exoelalor.  Common  Aah 
Hibiacaa  syriaens 
Joiclaaa  rsgla,  Walnut 
Larix  europea,  Larch 
liOoloera,  Honeysuckles  (all  varletiea) 
I<yciam  barbarnm.  Tea-plant 
Phlladalphns  eoronariua^  Syilnga 
Popnlns  alba,  Abele-tree 
„       nigra.  Black  Poplar 
n       balsamlfera,  Balsam  Poplar 
n  .    faaiigiata,  Lombardy  Poplar 
PotentlUa  Horibnnda 
Pyma  cydonla,  Quince 

„      aucnparia.  Mountain  Ash 
Bhanmns  catharticus.  Buckthorn 
Bibea  sangolueom.  Flowering  Currant 
Samboeoa  niger,  KIder 
Spaitinm  jnaoeum,  Spanish  Broom 
Spinaa  arlsfoHa 
Staphylea  primata.  Bladder-out 
Symphoricarpos   raoemoana,   Snow- 
berry 
Syilnga  Tulgaria,  Common  Illao 
„       peridoa,  Fenian  Lilac 


Of  oonrae  climate  aa  veil  as  soil  most  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
plaatiiig. 

Maadarilla  SlWTeoleiia. — Few  climbers  are  more  beantifnl, 
'while  none  are  more  fragrant  than  this,  its  beautiful  green  leaves, 
slender  psndnloas  branches,  and  long  racemes  of  pure  white  bell-like 
bJomoms,  render  it  a  general  favonrite  inhere  it  is  grown  ;  and  yet  it 
ia  far  from  being  so  generally  cultivated  aa  it  ought  to  be.  Exquisite 
on  a  conservatory  roof,  pendant  from  rafter  or  girder,  it  is  equally 
obaste  drooping  over  a  richly  oolonred  vase.  Nicely  mounted,  few 
flowers  can  equal  it  as  an  outer  row  in  a  hand  bouquet  Its  culture 
ia  as  simple  and  easy  as  its  flowers  are  graceful  and  sweet  Planted 
in  a  border  two  or  three  feet  deep,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  turfy 
loam  and  peat  with  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  mixed  witn  it,  and  well 
drained,  it  grows  like  a  weed.  During  the  growing  season  it  can 
hanlly  be  over-watered.  Being  deciduous,  in  winter  it  should  be  kept 
drr  as  a  dormant  ^rape-vine,  and  pruned  in  a  similar  mahner,  the 
ohief  shoots  only  bemg  left,  and  all  tne  side  shoots  closely  sparred  in. 
The  bu(to  will  In'eak  vigorously  next  May,  and  the  young  wood  must 
be  permitted  to  grow  freely,  only  anfSdent  training  being  given  to 
prevent  tiie  growth  mnnine  into  a  tangled  thicket  Long  branchlets 
■honld,  however,  be  left  to  bang  down,  from  three  to  six  or  even  nine 
feet  on  high  roofs,  and  these  will  be  covered  with  flowers.  Beautiful 
}n  itself,  intermix  wHh  such  climbers  as  Lavagtria  rotea  and  Tactonia 
V(m  Vobeemii  it  forms  a  contrast  the  most  pleasing  and  striking.  The 
Uanderilla  is  almoet  hardy.  In  sheltered  places,  or  in  the  southern 
oonntiee  it  stands  the  winter,  and  flowers  freely  in  the  open  air.  No 
greenhouse  can  therefore  be  too  cold  for  this  beaut{ful  climber.  Well 
treated  and  freely  grown,  few  plants  are  more  cleanly  than  the  Hande- 
vilU.  Neglected  or  stunted,  thrips,  red  spider,  and  fly,  soon  infest  it 
Healy  bogs  wQl  lilcewise  at  times  make  a  home  on  its  fmeh  green 
leaves  and  spoUeesly  white  flowers.  The  best  antidote  to  insect  pests 
is  robust  health  and  frequent  heavy  washings  with  the  engine.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  plant  too  cool  under  glass,  and  the  more  light 
and  ^  it  is  exposed  to,  the  more  freely  it  willflower. 

Bow  to  Scare  Birds  oiF  Seoda.— Procure  a  lot  of  supple  hazel 
or  other  wands  four  feet  long,  some  small  twine,  and  a  lot  of  the  hollow 
ahells  <rf  ths  oyster ;  punch  a  small  hole  in  the  point  of  the  shell,  make 
a  knot  in  the  end  of  Uie  twine  (do  not  tie  the  twine  over  the  edge  of 
the  shell,  or  it  will  not  spin  freely),  pass  the  other  end  to  the  top  of 
the  wand  through  the  hole,  and  suspend  the  shell  two  inches  from  the 
seisd  beds.  The  wands  should  be  aboot  three  or  four  feet  apart,  set  on 
■hamate  sides  of  the  rows.  If  properly  made,  they  will  spin  when  you 
can  aoarcely  detect  a  breath  of  breeze.  With  care,  they  wul  last  several 
aoasnns  These  can  be  used  with  benefit  in  front  of  wall  treea,  and 
snapanded  between  the  branches  of  bult  trees.  In  the  latter  case  the 
twine  should  be  ihortar,  or  ttie  ihslls  will  either  fool  the  branches  or 
tbie  Una  suspending  them.  ""' 


The  Aatirrhlnniii.— The  decorative  value  of  the  Antirrhinum  Is 
not  half  sufficiently  recognised,  and  it  is  rardy  grown  so  as  to  bring 
out  fully  its  excellent  properties.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  a 
nsefnl  garden  plant,  blooming  early,  continuou^y,  and  most  profusely, 
and  never  ceasing  to  yield  its  flowers  till  the  winter  lays  it  low,  it  is 
presumed  to  be  flt  only  to  fill  up  spare  oorners  and  out-of-the-way 
plaoes,  and  to  be  neglected  as  if  it  was  only  a  common  weed.  The 
striped  flowers  are  varied  in  obaracter,  and  very  attractive.  The 
following  list  of  twelve  varieties  would  make  a  collection  for  anyone 
commencing  their  culture— viz.,  Admiral,  Bridesmaid,  Charming, 
Carnation,  Climax,  Cybele,  Bitrix,  Fortuna,  Leopard,  Striped  Unique, 
Undine,  and  Oberon.  The  self-coloured  or  tipped  flowers,  including 
also  some  not  exactly  comprehended  in  these  two  divisions,  are  also 
very  handsome  and  showy,  and  the  following  list  gives  an  equal 
number  of  fine  kinds :  Algeria,  Artist,  Europe,  Firefly,  George  Qordon, 
Galatea,  Hendersoni  (an  old  but  really  fine  variety),  Nina,  Orange 
Bovpn  (very  handsome  and  striking).  Queen  of  Crimsons,  Bosebod, 
Pretty  Polly,  and  Yellow  Gem.  The  Antirrhinum  can  be  propagated 
in  two  ways,  by  cuttings  and  by  seed.  Such  varieties  as  are  worthy 
of  being  preserved  should  have  cuttings  taken  from  them  in  the 
autumn,  and,  when  rooted,  planted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  kept  in  a 
cold  frame.  Except  in  favoured  localities,  it  is  not  well  to  trust  to  old 
plants,  for  a  severe  winter  will  sometimes  destroy  them ;  besides,  the 
blooms  from  young  plants  that  are  well  grown  come  much  finer.  In 
the  spring,  beds  or  plantations  of  them  should  be  made  in  rich  soil : 
_  and  in  arranging  the  plants  the  colours  should  be  varied  as  mucb  as 
possible.  In  this  way  thrjf  will  produce  a  fine  elTeot,  and  in  July  be  a 
mius  of  bloom.  The  cultivator  who  raises  seedlings,  and  whose  aim 
it  is  to  ^roduos  improved  types,  should  save  no  seed  but  from  the 
very  choicest  varieties.  It  should  be  sown  in  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  seed  pans,  which  can  be  placed  in  a  gentle  beat  till  the 
plants  are  from  two  to  throe  inches  high.  Then  they  should  be  pricked 
off  into  boxes  or  pois  about  two  inches  apart,  and  gradually  hardened 
till  the  planting  time  is  reached.  The  seedlings  will  bloom  a  little 
later  than  the  plants  struck  from  cuttings.  By  raising  the  seed  in 
heat,  a  season  is  gained  and  the  Antirrhinum  becomes  an  annual,  and 
not  a  biennial  as  is  ordinarily  the  oasa  If  the  spikes  produced  by  the 
first  bloom  be  removed  aa  soon  as  the  flowers  lade  (with  the  exception 
of  a  single  one  if  the  variety  he  likely  to  prove  a  good  seed  parent), 
the  pUnts  will  make  lateral  growth,  and  soon  again  be  covered  with 
flowers,  which  will  last  till  September. 

FUox  BnunmondiL— The  original  form  of  Drnmmond's  Phlox, 
aa  imported  from  Texas  in  1833,  had  cbooolate  coloured  flowers  dashed 
with  purple.  Like  the  original  form  of  many  other  imported  flowera, 
the  type  has  become  lost,  and  improved  garden  varieties  of  considerable 
variation  have  taken  its  place.  On  the  Continent  especially,  and  also 
in  England,  fine  seedlings  have  been  raised;  and  the  more  distinct  and 
striking  of  these  have  received  names.  Seed  of  these  invariably 
produce  the  parental  type,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  variable- 
ness found  in  many  seedling  flowers.  Seed  of  certain  varieties  can 
also  be  obtained,  such  as  Alba,  white;  Atro-coocinea,  rich  scarlet; 
Empress  Eugenie,  crimson  and  white  ;  Heinholdii,  striped ;  Harmorata, 
marbled ;  Oculata  alba,  white,  with  crimson  centre ;  Radowitzii,  striped ; 
Boeea,  rose ;  and  Victoria  Begina,  purple ;  and  these  give  an  admirable 
variety  for  mixed  beds.  As  in  ordinary  seasons  the  Phlox  DnmanondU 
seeds  freely  in  England,  and  seeing  that  some  of  the  seedlings  are 
certain  to  be  finer  than  others,  these  should  be  selected,  and  a  pinch  of 
seed  for  a  future  sowing  taken  from  each.  Large,  flat,  drcnlar  flowers, 
smooth  on  the  edge,  and  stout  in  texture  should  bs  sought  for;  if  self- 
coloured,  the  hues  should  be  dear  and  distinct;  if  of  two  or  more 
colours  these  should  be  distinctly  shown,  and,  as  far  aa  possible,  regu- 
larly displi^ed.  Beside  seeding  these,  some  few  of  uie  very  finest 
might  be  lifted  in  the  autumn,  with  some  soil  adhering  to  the  roots, 
and  potted  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  wintered  in  a  frame,  from  which 
the  frost  is  just  exduded.  The  young  growth  made  in  the  early  spring 
will  supply  plenty  of  material  for  cuttings ;  and  plants  so  obtainea 
bloom  very  fredy  indeed.  The  raising  of  plants  from  seed  is  a  very 
simple  process.  It  should  be  sown  in  boxes  about  the  first  week  in 
Uaroh,  nsing  some  light  rich  soil  of  an  open  nature,  and  the  boxes 

g laced  in  a  gentle  heat  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to 
andle,  they  can  be  transplanted  into  other  boxes  from  two  to  three 
inches  apart ;  or,  better  still,  pricked  off  in  a  frame  that  can  be  kept 
dosed  for  a  few  days.  Here  they  will  make  bushy  plants,  and  when 
placed  in  the  beds  they  are  to  fill,  the  leading  shoots  shonld  be  pinched 
out  to  encourage  lateral  growth  and  a  density  of  loliage.  If  the 
growth  of  some  of  the  plants  be  retarded  by  severe  pinching,  and 
potted,  they  will  bo  of  great  value  in  the  conservatory  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  aqd  be  found  very  useful  where  a  quantity  of  cut 
flowers  are  required.  Better  still  would  be  cuttings  taken  in  July  and 
struck  in  a  little  warmth,  and  then  potted  as  already  desoribei  In 
addition  to  adorning  beds  the  Pklox  jbrummondii  makes  an  admirable 
basket  plant;  and  also  does  well  to  hide  the  edges  of  raised  stone 
beds,  vases,  Ac  A  Niertmbergia  gracUu,  and  some  of  the  charming 
varieties  of  PUox  JOnimmomMi  will  give  a  margin  to  raised  stone 
vases,  as  near  perfection  as  posdbla.  The  best  varieties  of  Phlox 
Drwmnondii  struck  in  the  autumn,  and  grown  on  in  a  gentle  heat 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  make  very  attractive  plants  for 
conservatory  deooration.  In  good  spedmena  tna  striped  varietlsa  are 
snperb. 
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nowars  for  CatUn^.— Trb  Stbikoa  ob  Lilao.— Tb*  Ubo  to 
Ml  admirftble  flower  for  catting ;  a  branch  to  a  faoaqaet  in  itsali,  and 
Mveral  braochea  are  {orotohing  fit- for  any  Taae,  glaaa,  or  basket  The 
Peraiaa  Macs,  of  which  there  are  three  or  more  rarietiee— the  Pertiea, 
P.  000,  and  lacuuata,  or  out-leaved — are  the  neatest  in  flower  and 
foliage.  Next  in  order  of  Talne  for  catting  are  the  two  white  rarieties 
of  the  common  lilao,  a  large  and  smaller  ona  of  spotleee  parity,  which 
to  more  than  can  be  afllrmed  of  the  so-called  white  Persian  variety. 
This  common  lilac  is  perhaps  the  least  nseful  for  catting.  Of  a  blnisb 
tinge,  it  is  less  effective  than  many  of  the  other  and  newer  sorts. 
Charles  X.,  Cooctnea  mini,  Uiigmt,  graadi/hra,  and  metabUi$  are 
among  the  best  varieties  for  oolonr  and  size  of  bloom.  These  or  any 
other  nigh  coloured  and  fine  sorts  produce  a  fine  effect  mixed  with  the 
white  and  plentifully  relieved  with  fine  foliage.  The  latter  is  no 
figure  of  speech,  as  the  leaves  of  the  lilacs  differ  almost  as  much  as  the 
flowers,  and  range  from  purplish  tints  to  wtob^-wasfay  looking  green. 
For  bonqnet  work  no  leaves  of  lilac  are  admissible  but  those  of  the 
Persiaa  varieties,  and  of  those  the  cut-leaved  is  the  most  effective, 
either  interspersed  with  other  flowers  or  as  an  outer  fringe.  Lilac 
flowers  are  largely  employed,  chiefly  out  of  season,  in  bouquet  making. 
When  seen  in  every  town  square  and  cottage  garden,  and  sniffed  in 
•very  breeze,  they  are  very  generally  discarded  as  too  common  for 
these  pnrposes.  But  the  mode  of  making  up  into  hand  bonqneto  to  at 
all  seasons  alike,  and  may  be  briefly  adverted  to.  The  flowers  of  lilacs, 
unless  it  be  on  weak  pluito  of  the  Persian  varieties,  are  far  too  large 
lor  bonqnet  work.  Each  branchlet  of  the  bunch  of  blooms  must  be 
separated  and  mounted  on  an  independent  stem  formed  of  small  stick 
or  wire.  These  artificial  sprigs  should  be  alike  in  size  and  form  as 
near  as  may  be.  Two  general  styles  will  be  needed,  according  to  the 
pUoe  they  are  intended  to  occupy.  Stiff  compact  little  braoohes — 
that  is,  comparatively,  always  retaining  more  or  less  of  the  natural 
shape— should  be  made  ap  for  the  centnu  portions,  and  thinner,  more 
slender  sprays  for  the  outer  edgra  of  bouquets.  The  Ulac  to  almost 
equally  adapted  for  any  part  oi  bonquet  making.  Tbey  form  a  good 
foundation  to  bo  dotted  overhead  with  other  more  showy  or  contrast- 
ing flowers,  such  as  white  camellias,  azaleas,  and  euobaris.  On  a  red 
ground  of  lilac,  throwing  up  a  few  dividing  sprays  between,  white 
flowers  have  a,  grand  effect  They  mix  well  with  most  other  material, 
and  hardly  ever  seem  out  of  place ;  and  few  flowers,  nnlees  it  be  ipirma, 
oao  exceed  lilacs  for  fringing  and  flntohings.  Elegant  drooping  sprays 
of  white  lilao,  parttolly  hidden  on  a  green  ground  of  maidenuir  fern, 
the  doable  fringe  contrasting  with  a  bouquet  containing  three  or  five 
high-coloured  camellias,  is  as  near  periection  as  may  m  in  a  certain 
style  of  bouquet  making.  Scaroely  anything  need  be  added  alnut  the 
culture  of  the  lilaa  The  plants  grow  anywhere  and  anyhow.  In  tho 
dark  sunless  courts  of  great  cities,  half  tmoked  with  dust  and  wholly 
begrimed  with  soot,  the  lilac  lives  and  opens  its  fresh  treasury  of 
sweets  every  May.  Its  home  to  the  shrubbery  or  tUn  wood,  though  in 
the  commonest  gardens,  on  waste  places,  hedgerows,  the  lilac  is  found. 
Still  the  plant  pays  for  culture.  They  will  reach  a  size,  acquire  a 
sttbstance,  put  on  a  glow  of  colour,  and  diffuse  a  fragrance  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  oommonplaoe  lilac,  if  indeed  any  lilao  can  be  pn>per\y 
called  common.  Lilacs  have  a  tendency  to  overcrowd  themselves  into 
weakness  from  below,  and  over^flower  themselves  into  weakness  from 
above.    For  remedy  the  first,  thin  oat  or  remove  all  the  suckers;  for 


the  seoood,  behead  the  plaBt  and  stwt  afrssfa.  Ittowelltokespnp  ttie 
stock  by  planting  a  few  sookers  a  yard  or  so  apart  eve^  year.  To  cat 
the  largest  amoont  of  bloom  from  the  smalleBt  area  of  leaf  or  braodi, 
lilacs  onght  to  be  kept  to  a  single  stem  like  huge  standard  roses. 
Allow  DO  snokars  from  root  or  stem;  prune  nick  any  irregular 
branches  that  may  break  away  from  the  heed.  Tnined  and  msiiaged 
thus,  the  plants  become  highly  arttotic,  and,  what  to  far  more  to  the 
porpose  here,  they  yield  many  more  and  far  better  flowers  for  ontting. 

Th*  Tall  VMrtnrUam. — A  mass  of  the  old  Tmpmobim  tHaJm,  o^ 
tall  nasturtium,  which  can  be  sometimes  seen  filling  a  huge  oucntor 
bed,  covering  a  trellis-work,  or  occupying  an  odd  comer,  ia  by  no 
means  to  be  despised  as  a  decorative  agent.  Tiie  following  are  some  of 
the  best  kinds  in  cultivation,  and  make  glorious  and  effective  beds: 
Ball  of  Fire,  Brilliant,  Crystal  Palace,  Perfection,  Cooperi,  Etna. 
Triomphe  de  Hyras,  and  Vesuvius ;  they  are  of  different  shades  d 
oolour.  The  majority  of  these  have  a  spare,  trailling  growth;  Ute 
leaves  and  flowers  are  thrown  quite  erect,  the  floweis  bMDg  well  above 
the  foliage,  and  by  no  means  hidden  by  it;  the  main  shoots  throw  oat 
an  abundance  of  laterals,  so  that  the  ground  fa  soon  oovered  by  the 
plants ;  and,  making  but  very  little  seed  indeed,  the  whole  strength  of 
the  plant  goes  to  the  prodaction  of  flowers.  No  reUance  most  be 
placed  on  any  one  of  these  to  reproduoe  itself,  as  each  one  to  ainKularly 
sportive  in  character,  though,  in  respect  of  everything  ebe  but  the 
exact  shade  of  oolour,  the  general  charactertotics  of  the  seed  parent 
will  be  produced.  Any  partionlar  variety  should  be  propagated  \jj 
cuttings,  and  it  will  be  found  best  to  strike  a  few  in  pots  at  the  sod  at 
the  summer,  as  cuttings  in  store  pots  keep  much  better  daring  the 
winter  than  old  plants  that  have  bloomed  the  previous  summer.  The 
trailmg  kinds  are  peculiariy  well  adapted  to  sui^ly  out  flowers ;  the 
stems  are  long,  and  the  flowers  will  last  some  time  in  water.  The 
Tropmolam  it  very  useful  for  fumuhing  supplies  of  cut  flowers  daring 
the  winter  also.  Some  growers  take  cuttings  of  the  trailing  varieties 
about  August  or  September ;  they  are  grown  on  and  potted  in  lO-iaefa 
pots,  and  are  then  placed  on  the  front  stage  of  a  house  and  trained  to 
the  rafters.  In  this  position  tbey  do  welland  bloom  freely ;  bat  it  to 
essential  there  be  fire  heat  enough  in  the  house  to  shield  the  planto 
from  the  effect  of  froet,  and  the  leaves  are  very  susceptible  to  this 
infloeace. 

Cnltar*  of  the  Bnehwcla  Amanmiba.— This  thrives  well  in  a 
light  loam,  and  deligbts  in  water.  We  water  meet  plants  but  once  at 
one  time;  it  to  (jood  praotioe  to  water  the  enoharto  two,  three,  or  more 
timee  in  sncoeesion.  Water  it  once  to  prepare  it  for  more ;  or,  better 
still,  give  it  clean  water  first  to  whet  its  appetite  for  foul — that  to 
manure  water,  which  must  not,  however,  be  too  strong.  When  the 
plants  have  fiowered  once,  it  matters  not  at  what  season,  keep  then 
rather  dry  for  a  time — not  so  much  so  as  to  wither  the  leaves— and 
keep  them  in  a  cool  temperature  of  60^  or  so  for  a  monUi  or  six  weeks, 
then  feed  with  water  and  a  motot  atmosphere  of  6fi^  to  76°,  and  another 
crop  of  blossoms  will  soon  appear,  and  so  on  for  successional  harvests. 
The  plant  does  not  seem  to  need  long  rests  nor  dr^ng  off.  The  leaves 
are  evergreen,  and,  treated  as  above,  it  to  an  mterraitteiit  or  semi- 
perpetuaf  bloomer ;  yet  we  have  known  some  oast  thto  plant  away  as 
unworthy  of  cultivation.  We  can  hardly  name  anything  more  worthy 
of  a  plaoe  for  cutting  or  for  any  other  dsooratiTe  paipose. 
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BEST  BOOKS  OF  THI  QVAXTIB. 

Tkn  Suaie.  Second  Edition.  London :  Horace  Oox. 
Thd  volume  contains  a  great  nnmber  of  facta  and  useful  hints  on  the 
subject  of  horses  and  horse  keeping.  The  contents  are  in  paragraph 
form  for  facility  of  reference.  We  see  that  the  work  has  Men  mnch 
enlarged,  and  anticipate  for  it  a  considerable  popnlaiity,  treating  as  it 
does  on  a  subject  in  which  nearly  every  man  to  interested,  hot  concern- 
ing which  so  few  know  anything  at  aU. 


ColomaiAdtmtureiaHdRiptriauM.   By  A  TIiciviiiisiTT  Xax.  Iiondon  : 

Bell  and  Daldy. 
This  above  gives  a  pictorial  sketch  of  the  "bush"  life  of  Australia, 
with  its  vidssitndes,  '■^'^*Vr*i  adwntnies,  and  attractions ;  and  shows 
yonngmen,  fairly  on  the  wlwle,  what  they  may  expect  if  they  emigiats 


without  oapitaL  friends,  or  aptitude  for  the  life,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  intending  emigrants  of  the  better  class.  We  do  not  indone 
the  author's  reflections  upon  the  commercial  and  industrial  present  and 
future  of  the  country. 

Ifodent  Rretdt-Loaden,  aporUng  and  MUUarv.    By  W.  W.  ObbM*- 

London :  Cassdl,  Petter,  and  Qalpin. 
Thx  author  has  undertaken  to  describe  arms  of  the  above  clMses, 
and  appears  to  us  to  hold  the  balance  of  judgment  on  tiieir  merits  •«' 
defects  with  impartiality.  On  the  whole  we  can  recommend  thii  book 
to  the  sportsman  at  home  and  abroad.  There  to  a  groat  deal  of  bmM 
practical  information  in  the  work — ^frea  from  such  technicalities  M 
would  be  puzzling  to  the  ordinary  reader — and  pleasantly  oonvsTcd' 
The  type  and  platM  are  ezosUeot,  and  the  book  gensnUy  weD  got  op' 
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JOtgbmd  rmiend  Iv^pngmHU.      By  H.  A.  L.  (The  Old  Bhekajrry). 

LoDdoD,  Ouord,  snd  Uambridge :  BiTington. 
Thb  ftothor  deaoiibaa  what,  in  his  opinion,  should  M  the  foroe,  ood- 
sHtntion,  and  disposition  of  oar  home  defenoe;  farther,  he  treats  of 
the  clothing,  bexgage,  and  eqaipment  of  the  soldier  at  home  and  abroad, 
aod  disoossee  the  arms  snppUed  to  him.  We  would  recommend  the 
book  to  military  men ;  and  the  sportsman  and  trareller  may  get  some 
nsefol  hints  from  it. 


A  BUtmy  of  Britiih  Bird:  By  the  late  Wiluam  Yabrbll,  V.P.L.8., 
F.Z.8.  Fonrth  edition.  Bevisod  by  Alpred  Nbwton,  M.A.,  F.B.8., 
Professor  of  ZooloKy  and  Oomparative  Anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Oambridge^  Im.  Xondon:  Van  Voorat,  1871.  Part  I. 
Tbb  Taloable  edition  of  the  standard  work  on  British  ornithology 
will  be  oompleted  in  about  twenty-five  parts  (price  2*.  6d.  each  part), 
The  firat  part  consists  of  eighty  pages  and  twenty-two  illodtraUoos, 
admirably  executed.  The  editor  informs  as,  in  bis  prospectus,  that 
none  of  the  spedes  heretofore  recognised  u  British  by  Ur  Yarrell  will 
be  ezoluded  from  the  new  edition,  but  that  many  additions  will  be 
made— induding,  however,  those  only  which  belong  to  that  great  soo- 
geographical  re^n  of  the  Old  World  of  which  the  British  Islands  form 
•  pmtion.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  bring  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  British  ornithology,  scattered  over  many  books  and  penodioals,  into 
a  oompendiona  form,  and  we  need  not  say  how  competent  Professor 
Newton  is  to  do  this  thoroughly. 


Tke  Book  of  tie  Pixrm.    By  Hbmrt  STEPrimg,  F.R.8.E.    Third  edition. 

London  and  Edinonrgh  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
"Tbb  Book  of  the  Farm  "  U  designed  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the 
farm  student,  wherein  he  may  find  a  clear  description  of,  and  reasons 
for,  the  praetiaes  he  sees  in  progress  from  time  to  time.  The  work  of  the 
larm  under  the  four  seasons  is  folly  illustrated,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
bfonnation  is  collected.  It  is  divided  into  the  heads  "  Initiation," 
"Pnotice,''  and  "  flealization :"  and  modem  improvements  in  farm- 
work  by  machinery  are  discussed  at  length.  We  can  recommend  it  to 
the  agricultural  studsnL 

ViBagt  Commmiliet  m  the  Bait  and  Wat.    Six  Lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford  by  Hkhrt  Sumnbb  Uaink,  Oorpus  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  University,  formerly  Law  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Qovemment  of  India.     London :  John  Hurray.     1871. 
This  thoughtful  comparison  between  the  law  and  usage  of  village  com- 
munities >nd  land  tenure  in  India  and  Kurope,  displays  the  result  of 
much  careful  reading  and  observation.     It  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage by  all  who  are  likely  to  hold  civil  aj^jointments  in  India,  and  by 
the  political  and  social  eoonomist  at  home. 


A  Ifi^tral  Bitloty  of  Cage  Bird$.    By  J.  O.  Ebdlbiiaiis,  late  Assistant 

to  the  Huseum  of  Natural  History  of  Leyden.    Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III. 

London ;  J.  Van  Voorst 

Tbb  **  Natural  Histoiy  of  Gage  Birds"  is  now  in  the  course  of  pab- 

Uoatkni  in  parts,  eaeh  eostainlog  six  platss  and  about  tweoty-foor 


pages  of  descriptive  letter-press.  Of  the  plates,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
too  highly;  moat  of  them  are  charming  studies  of  animal  life.  The 
very  expression  of  the  birds  is  admirably  rendered.  Hr  Keulemans' 
descriptions  are  fresh  and  vivid,  and  his  acconuts  of  some  of  our  com- 
mon cage  birds  in  their  native  wilds  in  tropical  climatee  are  most 
iuterestug.  The  information  given  respecting  their  food,  general 
management,  Ac,  is  practical,  having  been  gained  by  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  author.  This  is  no  compilation,  but  the  work  lA  one 
perfectly  familiar  with  his  suttject    It  is  an  expensive  book. 


BmU  on  Siore  Shooting.  By  Q.  J.  E.  Habtino.  London :  Van  Voorst. 
A  CIPITAL  book  for  the  Bportsman  whose  only  manor  and  moor  is  the 
sea  shore.  All  sorts  of  hints  are  given  which  the  adept  even  need 
not  despise.  The  natural  history  and  habits  of  water  fowl  are  touched 
upon,  and  the  book  concludes  with  a  good  pra^ical  chapter  on  skinning 
and  preserving  specimens. 


Note$  on  Ifew  Zealand  Omitholom,  by  Waltex  Bdixbb,  F.L.8.  ;  tfoia  oa 
the  Birdi  of  New  Zealand,  by  T.  H.  Pons.  In  "  TrantaaHom  of  the 
New  Zealand  InttUute,  VoL  III.  1870. 
Natdkausts  are  much  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the  above  papen, 
for  the  valuaUe  information  contained  in  them.  They  form  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  of  Australasian  ornithology. 


BardgFlowert:  DferiptioniofvptaardiofThirtem  Bwtdred  of  the  most 
Ornamental  Species,  and  Directume  for  their  Arrangemtnt,  CuUure,  4c 
By  W.  BoBiNSOH,  F.L.8.    London :  Frederick  Wame  and  Co. 

To  the  title  of  the  above  we  may  add  that  that  the  subject  is  thoroughly 

well  treated  by  the  author,  whose  experience  eminently  fits  him  for  the 

tssk.  

Bow  to  tee  Norma/.  By  T.  B.  Oamfbbll.  liondon:  Longmans. 
Mb  Oakpbbll'b  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  tourist,  nor  his  manuer  the 
feverish  hurry  of  the  holiday  maker,  but  rather  the  rapose  of  the 
sojourner.  To  the  traveller  who  is  prepared  to  rough  it,  and  seek  out 
nature  in  her  seclusion  by  peak  and  glader,  he  offera  good  practical 
advice.  The  book  consists  of  six  chapters  only,  devoted  to  general 
remarks  on  Norwegian  travelling,  a  brief  account  of  the  country  and 
people,  a  general  chapter  on  the  scenery,  and  then  three  chapters 
describing  routes  and  tours  actually  taken.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
woodcuts  done  from  drawings  made  by  Mr  Oampbell  himself.  One,  of 
the  great  HOrkfos,  a  fine  waterfall— "about  the  grandest  waterfall  in 
the  north  of  Europe" — makes  one  long  to  see  the  original.  The  route 
to  this  waterfall,  one  as  yet  almost  unknown  to  the  timvelling  world,  is 
amply  described.    

MoorioKd  and  Stream.  By  W.  Babbt.  London :  Tinsley  Brothers. 
These  happy  sketches  of  shooting  and  fishing  will  rejoice  the  heart  of 
the  true  sportsman,  for  the  author  has  the  soul  of  a  sportsman,  and  the 
pen  of  the  genial  and  ready  writer.  No  book  can  be  better  calculated 
to  while  away  the  evenings  before  going  to  rest  by  "  moorUnd  and 
■trsain." 


OBITUARY. 


jixaw/m. 

Tbb  d««th  of  this  well-known  trainer,  on  the  4th  of  October,  leaves 
*  Uank  in  tiie  racing  community  that  will  not  readily  be  filled.  A 
short  aoooimt  of  his  professional  career  may  be  acceptable.  The  first 
nee  John  Scott  ever  landed  on  his  own  account  was  with  the  three- 

5 ear-old  Clansman,  by  Ardrossan,  at  Chester,  in  1828,  when,  with 
ohn  Holmes  as  the  jockey,  they  won  a  maiden  plate  in  three  very 
floreely-oontested  heats.  Two  years  praviously,  the  brother  Will 
bad  made  his  mark  over  the  St  Leger  on  Jack  Spigot — a  perfor- 
mance he  repeated  two  years  subsequently  on  Memnon;  and  in 
1827  John,  all  on  his  own  aocoont,  won  the  Leger  with  Matilda  for 
Mr  Petre,  when  Qobinaon  best  Chifney  on  Mamelnke,  William  Scott 
Tiding  Gtranl^,  the  more  fancied  at  starting  of  Mr  Petre's  two. 


The  race  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  on  record,  as,  beyond  tiie 
scene  at  the  poet  and  the  fine  finish,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  John 
Scott's  great  fame.  He  won  the  Leger  again  in  the  very  year 
foUowing,  for  Mr  Petre,  with  the  Colonel:  and  for  the  third  time 
in  snoeeasion  in  1829,  for  the  same  employer,  with  that  neat  hone 
Rowton.  But  John  Scott  subsequently  eclipsed  even  these  doings, 
as  in  1888,  '89,  '40,  and  '41,  he  won  the  St  Leger  at  Doncsstor 
with  Don  John,  Charles  XIL,  Launcelot,  and  Satirist,  his  brother 
being  on  every  occasion  the  jockey;  while  in  1882  he  was  first 
with  Margrave  for  Mr  Gully,  and  in  1834  with  Touchstone  for  Loni 
Westminster.  Thus  in  fifteen  years  John  Scott  won  nine  St  Legeis. 
For  some  time  afterwards  his  fortunes  over  the  town  moor  wer« 
•bnoet  as  foimidobto— what  with  The  Baron,  Newminster,  West 
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Anstralian,  Warlock,  Gamester,  and  his  own  mare  Imp^riense ;  The 
Marquis,  in  1862,  being  bis  last  victorj  in  this  way,  after  perhaps 
the  finest  race  from  the  distance  borne  that  we  ever  saw.  Scott's 
first  Derby,  having  lost  the  deciding  heat  between  Cadland  and  The 
Oolonel,  was  in  1882,  when,  with  his  brother  up,  he  won  it  for  the 
Bidsdales  with  St.  Oilee,  and  eleven  years  afterwards  for  OoL 
Anson  with  Attila.  Bnt  it  was  the  black  jacket  rather  than  the 
white  which  favonred  him  over  Epsom  ;  and  for  Mr  Bowes — so  care- 
less or  Indifferent  a  sportsman  as  to  seldom  see  his  horses  run — 
John  Soott  won  the  Derby  at  the  very  outset  of  his  employer's 
career  with  the  big  Catton  colt  Mnndig  in  1836,  with  the  grandly- 
grown  Cotherstone  in  1843,  with  the  cob  Daniel  O'Rourke  in  1862, 
and  with  that  very  model  of  a  racehorse.  West  Australian,  in  the 
year  following.  Since  then,  although  occasionally  handy,  the  Derby 
records  know  him  not.  His  last  Oaks  victory  was  with  Queen 
Bertha,  for  Lord  Falmouth,  in  1863,  and  his  first  with  his  own 
mare  Oyprian,  in  1836 ;  while  Miss  Letty,  Industry,  Ohuznee,  The 
Princess,  Iris,  Songstress  (another  of  his  own  sort),  and  The 
Marchioness,  are  amongst  John  Scott's  successes  in  the  ladies'  race. 
His  great  favourite  of  all  was  Cyprian ;  the  fastest  horse  he  ever 
stripped,  Velocipede  ;  and  the  best  he  ever  trained.  West  Australian 
— at  any  rate,  Frank  Butler  would  have  it  there  never  was  such  a 
hone  as  the  "  West."  It  would  be  wearisome  to  go  further  into 
mere  details  of  the  Two-thousand  Guineas'  cracks.  Meteor  and 
Nunnykirk ;  of  that  good  mare  Cacezon,  or  that  good  horse 
Cardinal  Puff ;  or  of  the  other  Cup  horses,  like  Touchstone, 
Qlaucus,  Hornsea,  Carew,  and  Sleight-of-Hand ;  of  how  with  The 
Baron  he  won  the  Oesarewitch ;  and  Legerdemain,  The  Prior  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Backbiter,  Hetman  Platoff,  Knight  of  the  Whistle, 
Jereed,  Parthian,  and  Epiros,  in  days  gone  by,  made  John  Scott's 
name  almost  invincible.  John  Scott  was  himself  the  best  of  masters ; 
kind  and  considerate,  but  firm  and  orderly,  there  was  no  better 
school  for  jockeys.  Beyond  what  he  did  for  the  fame  of  such  men 
as  his  own  brother  WiUiam,  Frank  Butler,  Templeman,  Flatman, 
and  Aldorof t,  he  brought  up  in  his  stables  Francis,  Birbeck,  Holmes, 
Oharlton,  and  Simpson,  with  the  trainers  King  and  Hayhoe,  both  in 
tarn  in  the  employment  of  Baron  Bothchild.  Fortune  of  late  may 
have  frowned ;  but  the  more  we  look  into  the  career  of  John  Scott, 
the  more  reason  shall  we  see  for  that  respect  which  be  commanded, 
and  that  repute  which  he  preserved. 


KBIBWIH  WILLES. 


It  fa  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
above  well-known  writer.  Better  known  to  the  world  as  "  Argus  " — 
the  BOm  de  phone  which  everyone  looked  for  in  the  columns  of  the 
Morning  Post — he  was  a  fluent  and  humorous  writer  in  the  pages  of 
some  of  the  magazines  and  leading  sporting  journals.  Old  readers  of 
the  Field  will  remember  "  Observer ;"  and  as  the  conductor  of  "  Our 
Van  "  in  Baib/'$  Atagaxine  he  made  it  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
that  popular  periodical  He  possessed  a  host  of  friends,  who  will 
hear  of  his  loss  with  pain  and  sorrow.  His  name  will  be  often 
mentioned  in  the  scenes  and  among  the  haunts  where  he  was  so 
well  known,  and  never,  we  feel  sure,  without  a  kind  thought  to  his 
memoiy. 

TO,  KIGBIK,  MASTXB  OF  THX  TICKHAK. 

On  Sept  28,  in  the  hunting  field,  in  the  midst  of  his  hounds,  died 
WiUiam  Rigden,  the  master  of  the  Tickliam  foxhounds,  aged  79.  A 
fatal  accident  has  deprived  us  of  a  fine  old  specimen  of  an  F-ngHnh 
gentleman  and  sportsman,  and  his  loss  is  being  keenly  felt  in  the 
district  of  Kent  which  has  been  the  scene  of  so  many  seasons  under 
his  management.  In  harness,  and  at  the  age  of  79  !  Some  will  say 
that  his  end  was  neither  premature  nor  unfitting;  and  yet 
it  was  painfully  sudden.  Into  the  details  of  the  sport  we  will  not 
enter;  but,  wUle  the  fox  was  making  for  King's  Wood,  while  the 
pace  was  the  best,  and  the  field  were  streaming  down  the  line  of 
hills  between  Harrietsham  and  Lenham,  Mr.  Rigden's  horse  put  his 
foot  into  a  blind  drain  by  the  roadside,  near  Sandway.  The  animal 
stumbled  badly,  half  recovered  itself,  stumbled  again,  and  threw 
poor  Mr  Rigden  violently  on  his  head.  He  died  instantaneously ; 
thus  passed  away  one  of  Uie  oldest  and  liest  sportsmen  in  the  county 
of  Kent. 


KB  BLXVKISOK. 

Mb  BumuBON,  who  had  been  in  declining  health  for  some  time 
past,  died  at  Middle  Park  on  Sept.  26,  ^ed  64.  He  leaves  t«ro 
sons,  both  well  known  for  their  share  in  the  management  of  tb.o 
stud ;  but,  of  course,  it  would  be  altogether  premature  to  hazard  »a 
yet  any  opinion  as  to  their  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  oan- 
tinuance  of  this  onrivallsd  establishment 


HE  JAMZS  EHTST  DABE. 


Thbrb  is  probably  no  name  more  familiar  to  two  existing  generm- 

tions  of  cricketers  than  that  above  cited.  In  fact,  it  goes  baok 
further,  and  is  one  of  the  few  links  which  connect  the  mediaval  uge 
of  cricket  with  more  recent  eras,  no  matter  by  what  epithets  thoy 
may  be  denominated.  In  1836  be  purchased  the  unexpired  lease  ot 
Lord's  Ground,  then  held  by  Mr  Wai^,  and  two  years  later  he  erected 
a  capacious  tennis  court,  with  billiard  and  bath  rooms  attached. 
For  many  years  it  seemed  as  if  the  destinies  of  cricket  were  in  hia 
individual  keeping,  and  to  a  great  extent  this  was  the  case.  For 
several  years  deceased  bad  suffered  acutely  from  an  internal  malady 
which  terminated  fatally  on  Oct  17th. 


JAXSS  ZESyOJLTK. 


Jambs  Rbhiobtr,  champion  of  the  Thames,  who  died,  as  is  well 
known,  on  the  23rd  of  August  last  at  Claremont  House,  near  St. 
John's,  N.B.,  was  bom  at  the  Rabbit  Banks  at  Qateshead,  in  tbe 
year  1842.    In  his  early  youth  he  was  a  smith's  striker,  but  en- 
listed as  a  soldier  after  his  2lBt  birthday,  and  served  in  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  regiments  in  India.     In  1866  he  returned  to  his  natiTe 
town,  but  it  was  not  until  1867  that  he  first  gave  himself  up  to 
aquatic  pursuits,  when  he  rowed  a  sculler's  match,  in  open  boats, 
for  £6  a  side,  against  Currey,  of  Gateshead,   whom  he  defeateda 
Shortly  after  this   he  rowed  another  Tyneside   sculler  of  small 
reputation,   and   beat  him.      Subsequently  to  that  Robert  Boyd 
had  to  succumb  to  his  prowess  in  boats  of  the  like  description. 
His    first   match   in  an   outrigger  was  against   James  Boyd,   of 
Qateshead,   whom  be  beat  easily   in  October,  1867.    Soon  after- 
wards John  Bright  at  that  time  regarded  as  invincible  in  open 
boats,  was  matched  against  Renforth,  but  had  to  be  content  -with 
second  place.     Renforth,  who  was  from  tliis  time  looked  upon  as 
a  sculler  of  no  mean  pretensions,  rowed  in  various  matches  and 
races  with  the  oars  and  sculls  in  1869,  and  in  August  came  up 
to  London,  where  he  won  the  scullers'  prize  at  the  Thames  regatta, 
beating  Joseph  Sadler  so  easily  in  the  trial  heat  and  James  Percy 
in  the  final,  that  his  backers  determined  to  pit  him  against  Kelley, 
who  was  then  champion.    On  I7th  November  they  met,  and  Kelley 
was   beaten  easily.      After  having  rowed  at    various    provincial 
regattas,  and  after  defeating  Joseph  Sadler  at  King^s  Lynn,  Renforth 
came  again  to  London  in  1869,and  at  the  Thames  regatta,  Angust21st 
and  23rd,  once  more  beat  Kelley  and  Sadler,  over  the  championship 
course  in  the  final  heat  for  the  scullers'  prize.    He  rowed  in  several 
four-oared  races  at  local  regattas,  and  at  the  last-mentioned  Thames 
regatta  his  four  was  beaten  by  a  Thames  crew.    The  result  was  a 
couple  of  matches  between  the  Tyne  and  Thames  oanmen,  in  both 
of  which  Renforth  and  his  colleagues  were  victorious.     But  shortly 
after  this,  with  James  Taylor,  he  was  defeated  in  a  double  soullen' 
race  by  Kelley  and  Sadler.    Last  year  his  crew,  consisting  of  him- 
self,  Taylor,  Winship,  and   Martin,  beat  the  St.  John's  crew   at 
Lachine,  in  Canada,  for  £1000  stidie,  very  easily.    Early  in  the 
present  year,  with  Kelley,  he  beat  J.  Taylor  and  Winship,  in  a  match 
on  the  Tyne ;  bnt  was  subsequently  beaten  by  the  same  pair  at  the 
Tyne  regatta,  Kelley,  his  partner,  not  being  well  at  the  tin^    At  the 
same  regatta  he  won  the  four-oared  race,  having  Chambers,  Percy, 
and  Bright  as  his  crew.     His  last  appearance  was  on  the  Keonebeo- 
cassis  river,  on  the  23rd  August  last  where  he  started  for  the  race 
which  caused   his  death,   particulars  of    which  will   be  found  in 
another  column.     He  was  a  stoutly-built  man  of  about  6ft  Sin.  in 
height  and  weighed  a  little  more  than  list  when  in  training.    Asa 
scnller  he  was  perhaps  the  beat  and  fastest  we  have  ever  seen,  and, 
what  is  very  rare  in  professionals,  was  almost  as  proficient  with  the 
oar  as  he  was  with  the  sculls.     He  has  left  a  wife  and  child  unpro- 
vided for,  bnt  a  subscription  has  been  opened  at  the  office  of  the 
Newcastle  Chronicle,  to  which  all  lovers  of  the  oar  and  scuU  are  in- 
vited to  contribute. 
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Antnucn  of  noent  ordi  n  of  oooncil  on  ottle 

dueam,  142. 
Aoonis,  cattle  poiaoned  by,  18. 
——  iaeloaei  in  an  elm  tree,  818. 
Agricoltore  with  aoienoe,  248. 
AUbaater,  cleaning,  141. 
AlpiDH  gardens,  153. 
Amsranlhiisea,  a  fevr  of  the  best,  159. 
Aroatattf   times  and  the  diaorepanciee  therein, 

129. 
America,  English  oarsmen  in,  299. 
American  lathmns  Canal,  255. 

meadow  lark,  occarrence  of,  162. 

methods  of  preserving  fmit,  61. 

Annuals,  aotnmn  planting  of,  827. 

Ant  bear,  Ethiopian,  817. 

Ant-eater,  in  the  Zoological  Oardens,  the  new, 

233. 
Antirriiinnni,  887. 
Ante,  to  destroy,  281. 
ApitUmdrat,  the,  160. 
Apoplexy,  splenio,  144. 
Apple  stocks,  pears  grafted  on,  250. 
Aqnariun,  Brighton,  169. 
ArrangeiiieDt  with  tenant  regarding  laroh  plau- 

tation,  137. 
Athletics,  Irish  reriew  to  August,  220. 

,  reriew  to  February,  86. 

At  home  amougst  the  Koskeeiuu  Indians,  180. 

iiiicii6a  japonica,  251. 

AnfjiMl,  tiooks  of  tlie  quarter,  251. 

Auk,  little,  ooourrence  of.  59. 

Autumn  and  winter  cabbages,  hard  soil  for,  386. 

cropping,  824. 


leaves  (RacingX  802. 

—  planting  of  annuals,  327. 

—  sowing,  stocks  for,  886. 
'  wandwings    amoog   the    grayling 


in 


Derbyshire,  205. 

Buck  end  of  1870  (Badug),  23. 

BagmaUng,  modem,  271. 

Baker,  Oeorfce,  memoir  of,  84. 

Baa  pnff,  28L 

Bar-tailed  godwit,  ooonreoce  of,  161. 

Btakst  plants,  166.  * 

Ban  and  bass  fishing,  202,  279. 

Bwn  and  pea  beetles.  72. 

Bear,  ant,  EthiopUn,  817.  , 

Beetle,  turnip  flea,  remedy  for,  242. 

1  pea  and  bean,  72. 

Bfgamu,m. 

Bestinck,  Lord  Henry,  Memoir  of,  84. 

Ben's  Uoker  book,  26. 

Beatilaianiii(A«Mt,  a  few  of  the,  159. 

books  of  the  February  qnarter,  88:  May 

quarter,  164;  August  quarter,  261;  Novem- 
ber qnarter,  888L 

Bill,  English  Salmon  Fisheries,  9L 

Bird  destruction,  1,  86. 

— ,  frigate,  at  the  Zoological  Qsrdens,     . 

of  fate,  the,  268. 

,  akeleton  of,  nest  in,  284. 

Biaoii  shooting  in  India,  268. 

Biitsm,  oconrenoe  of,  162;  Emopean,  60 ;  Ame- 
rican, 69. 

BUek  leg  fai  stock,  67. 

ahonlderad  psaoook,  819. 

throated  diver,  ooourrenee  of,  162. 

-  -  winged  stilt,  ooourrence  of,  286. 

B^uie^^  Lord  de,  memoir  of,  84. 

Bleakiion,  Mr,  menoir  of,  840. 

Blue  tit's  neat  in  a  mouse's  bol&  161. 

Boat,  portable,  for  Ashing,  210. 

Botta  lad  aoaU  yachtsTWlcUng  o(  S6& 


BiMiks  of  I  he  Fvbrunry  quarter,  88;  May  quar- 
ter, 164;  August  quarter,  251;  November 
quarter,  888. 

Botanical  notes  in  Derbyshire  dales,  282. 

Bouquets,  cut  flowers  for,  247. 

Box,  Tackle,  Uncle  Ben's,  26. 

Breadalbane,  Earl  of,  memoir  of,  164. 

Breaking  and  training  of  ^ouog  horses,  228,  806. 

Breech-loading  military  nfle,  Henry's  improved, 
218. 

Briar,  sweet,  forcing  the,  81. 

Brighton  aquirium,  169. 

Building  offbeats  and  small  yachts,  268. 

Bugs,  killing,  141. 

Bulbs  and  plants,  protection  of,  76. 

Bunting,  com,  cuclcoo's  egg  in  nest  of,  819. 

,  snow,  occurrence  of,  161. 

Bustard,  great,  oocurrenoe  of,  59. 

Oambolabus,  81. 

Calendar,  farm,  for  October  and  November,  69 ; 

for  December,  70. 
Oalitomia,  productions  of,  74. 
Calves,  four  at  a  birtb,  oow  with,  161. 
Canada  goose,  occurrence,  152. 
Canadian  shooting,  wild  fowl,  notes  on,  60. 
Canal,  American  islhmns,  255. 
Cannas,  162. 

Canoeing,  season  of  1871,  216. 
Canoe  batches,  leaking  of,  40. 

wells,  lock-up  cover  for,  109. 

Cantua  dependau,  159. 

Captnre  of  a  silvery  hair  tail,  152,  284. 

Carbolic  acid,  treatment  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  68. 

Oarbon-naudhee,  65. 

Carnations,  tree,  245. 

Case,  plant,  simple  heated,  169. 

Caterpillar,  goat  moth,  in  trees,  168. 

Cattle  and  sheep,  digestive  organs,  disorders  and 

treatment,  287. 
,  parasites  in  internal  organs  of, 

820. 
,  diseases  of  the  intestines,  289. 

disease,  recent  Orders  of  Council  on,  142. 

,  food  for,  sawdust  as,  242.  ' 

poisoned  by  acorns,  13. 

,  winter  food  for,  74. 

Caulking,  deck,  68. 
CelebriUes,  greyhound,  272. 
Centre-board  yachta,  114. 

Ceylon,  encounter  with  wild  elephants  in,  266. 

Chalk  soils,  trees  and  shrubs  fur,  886. 

Charming  snakes  in  India,  15U. 

Charr,  growth  of,  60. 

Cheap  tree  guard,  163. 

Chicken,  green  food  for,  231. 

Cleaning  albaster,  141. 

gold  lace,  141. 

Clearing  the  flower  garden,  880. 

Colmoie,  Cregoe,  memoir  of,  252. 

Colonist,  salmon  as  a,  4. 

Conifers,  large,  886. 

Constable,  Sir  Clifford,  memoir  of,  84. 

Constance,  Lake,  monster  pike  of,  289. 

Continental  shooting  and  fishing,  288. 

Cool  situations,  orchids  for,  246. 

Corn  buntiog's  neet,  cnokoo's  egg  in,  819. 

Countries,  foreign,  game  laws  (n,  182. 

Coursing  Derby,  The,  122. 

Beview  for  February  quarter,  41 

Cover,  lock-up,  for  canoe  wells,  109. 

Coverts,  game,  planting,  62. 

Oow  parsnips,  248. 

^—  with  four  calves  at  a  birth,  16L 

Ovokoo^  egg  <rf,  in  com  bunting's  nest,  819. 


Cuckoo,  yellow-billed  American,  oocurrt-noe  of 

68. 
Cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  79. 

funpowder  wood,  61. 
edges,  GSmer's  system,  826. 
.^— — ^—    roses,  246. 
Culture  of  oysters,  166. 

osiers,  profitable,  812. 

— the  Eucharis  Amazonica,  888. 

Curious  nest,  152  ;  of  nuthatch,  819. 
situations,  nests  in,  286. 


Cut  flowers  for  vases,  bouquets,  247. 
Cricket,  Marylebone  season,  214. 
The  winter's  Ule,  19. 


Crimson-speckled  moth,  818. 
Critics,  Darwin  and  his,  88. 
Cropping,  autumn,  824. 
Croquet  in  1870-71,  290. 

settings,  68. 

Cruise  of  the  Hyra,  98. 
Noma,  170. 

Dahua  roots,  how  to  winter,  835. 

Dairy  farms,  Qermau,  240. 

Dark,  Jas.  Hy.,  Memoir  of,  840. 

Darwin  and  his  critics,  88. 

Death  of  Pocahontas,  J5. 

Wild  Day  rail,  25. 

December,  (arm  caleudur  for,  70. 

Deciduous  and  evergreen  shrutw,  hnrdy  spring- 
flowering,  336. 

Deck  caulking,  68. 

i)e(pA>niiini(,  261. 

Derby,  coursing,  122. 

Derbyshire,  autumn  wandering  among  the  gray- 
ling in,  205. 

,  dales,  botanical  notes  in,  282. 

Desquamation  and  subsequent  reproduction  of 
the  hoof  of  a  horse,  68. 

Destroy  ants,  to,  231. 

plantain  on  lawn,  249. 

Destruction,  bird,  1,  85, 

Diabetes  in  horses,  66. 

Digestives  organs  of  cattle  and  sheep,  diseases 
of  and  their  treatment,  287. 

Discrepancies  in  amateur  times,  Ac.,  129. 

Diseases,  cattle,  atwtract  of  recent  Orders  of 
Council  on,  142. 

,  hoFsee,  86. 

,  iuivsiines  of  cattle,  239. 

,  stock,  67. 

Disorders  of  the  digestive  orgaus  of  cattle  and 
sheep  and  their  treatment,  237. 

Diver,  black  throated,  occurrence  of,  152. 

,  red-throated,  occurrence  of,  819. 

Diving  spectacles,  141. 

Dog,  small  pox  in  the,  318. 

Dogwatch  (f  aobtingX  49. 

Double  flowering  dwarf  cherry,  81. 

glaring,  76. 

Ihacmnat,  161 ;  hardy,  1&& 
Duck,  eider,  occurrences  of,  59. 

,  long  tailed,  occurrences  of,  162. 

Ducks  nest,  pheasants  laying  in,  161. 
Dwarf  cherry,  double  flowenog,  81. 
Dyeing  grasses,  260. 

Eablt  forcing,  plants  for,  166. 

—  nesting  of  the  partridge,  162 
Eoonomy  of  water,  230. 

Egg  of  ouokoo  in  corn  banting's  nest,  819. 

liimet,  tenacity  of  life  in  an,  162. 

Elephants  and  their  sagacity,  use  of,  286. 

(wild)  in  Ceylon,  encounters  with,  266. 

Elm  tree,  aoorns  inoiosed  in,  818, 
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Embankments,  nUws7,  fruit  eoltnre  on,  881. 
EooouDtern  with  wild  elephants  in  Ceylon,  266. 
English  oarsmen  in  America,  299. 

Salmon  Fisheries  Bill,  91. 

salmon  rivers,  mileage  of,  289. 

Estimate  the  weight  of  a  stadc  of  hay,  to,  147. 

Ethiopian  ant  bear,  817. 

JSvckaris  amazonica  and  ffrmuSflora,  247. 

,  onlture  of,  338. 

Euphorbia  jacqmnifora,  78. 
Evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  spring-flower- 
ing hardy,  336. 

Fanct  pelargonium,  the,  162. 
Farm  calendar  for  October  and  November,  69  ; 
for  December,  70. 

,  dairy,  German,  240. 

.  pests,  72. 

,  Sootch,  328. 

Farming,  sewage,  recent  results  of,  78. 
Fate,  bird  of,  268. 
Farquharson,  Mr.,  memoir  of,  164. 
February  quarter,  fishing  news  for,  81. 

qnarter,  best  books  of,  88. 

Feeder,  ptoeon,  improved,  65. 
Feeding  ofstook  in  winter,  71. 
Fencing  larch  plantations,  187. 
Fern  case,  window,  82. 
Ferns,  hardy,  336. 
Fever,  catarrhal,  in  stock,  67. 

,  typhoid,  in  pigs,  142. 

Filbert  trees,  82. 

Fish  and  fishing  in  Lakeland,  99. 
Fishing  and  shootings,  continental,  283. 
——-  sni  fish  in  Lakeland,  99. 

,  baas,  202,  279. 

-  news,  the  Februaiy  quarter's,  81. 
,  portable  boat  for,  210. 

punt,  210. 

rod  joint,  new,  105. 

Fish  passes,  regulating  slides  for,  85. 
Flax  fibre,  preparation  of,  73. 
Flea  beetle,  turnip,  remedy  for,  242. 
Flower  garden,  clearing  the,  330. 
Flowers,  cut,  for  vases,  bouquets,  Ac,  247. 

,  for  cutting,  838. 

,  grouping,  157. 

Flycatcher,  pied,  nesting,  236. 
Fly,  gnome,  the,  26. 

,  green,  to  destroy,  163. 

,  salmon  taking,  in  salt  water,  289. 

Food  for  cattle,  winter,  74. 

,  sawdust  as,  242. 

,  chicken,  green,  231. 

,  poultry,  281. 

,  stock,  147. 

Foot  and  mouth diseaaea,  treatment  in  France,  6S 
Football,  tBviow  for  February  quarter,  54. 
Forcing,  early  plants  for,  156. 

,  lilac,  163. 

sweet  briar,  81. 

Foreign  countries,  game  and  trespass  laws  of, 

182,  268. 
Forsyth,  Captain  James,  memoir  of,  252. 
Fowl,  four-legged,  59. 

,  guinea,  tasselled,  234. 

houses,  turning  stables  into,  281. 

France,  treatment  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in, 

68. 
Friends  or  foes,  weeds  as,  824. 
Frigate  bird  at  Zoological  Qardeos,  816. 
Frost,  roots  during,  74. 
Fruit  culture  on  railway  embankments,  331. 

,  new  or  rare,  worthy  of  attention,  168. 

,  preserving,  Amrricun  method,  61. 

trees,  cultivation  of,  79,  883. 

Gams  and  trespass  laws   of  foreign  countries, 

132,  258. 
Caiue  and  wildfowl,  weight  of,  218. 

coverts,  planting,  62. 

prospects  for  1871-72,  218. 

Garden,  flower,  clearing  the,  330. 

,  indoor,  248. 

,  new  or  rare  subjects  for,  249. 

,  wild,  selections  for,  154. 

Gardens,  Alpine,  163. 
Oenista  virgnta,  249. 
Gprman  dairy  farms,  240. 
Uloziug,  double,  76. 


Gnome  fly,  the,  26. 

Goat  moth  caterpillars  tu  trees,  168., 

Godetia  WUttuyt,  159. 

Godwinia  ffigas,  162. 

Godwit,  bar-tailed,  oocnrrence  of,  161. 

Golden  plover,  tuft  on  head  of,  152. 

Gold  lace,  cleaning,  141. 

Qousander,  occurrence  of,  162. 

Goose,  Canada,  ooonrrence  of,  162. 

,  white  fronted,  occurrence  of,  162. 

Gamer's  system  of  cultivation  of  hedges,  326. 

Grafting  potatoes,  833. 

Grain,  rogues  in,  243. 

Grasses,  dyeing,  250. 

Grass,  knot,  72. 

Grayling  in  Derbyshire,    autumn   wanderings 

among,  205. 
Great  grey  shrike,  occurrence  of,  68. 
Green  fly,  to  destroy,  163. 

food  for  chicken,  23L 

Greenhouse,  winter,  77. 
Greenshanks,  occurrence  of,  161. 
Greyhounds,  oelebrities,  272. 

',  sales  of,  during  1870,  47. 


Grouping  flowers,  157. 

Growing  and  harvesting  herbs,  248. 

roses,  81. 

Victoria   Begis,    and   other    tropical 


ICKROUSK,  simple,  62. 
Idle,  Christopher,  memoir  o^  262. 
Imitative  plants,  313. 
Imperishable  hothouses  827. 
Improved  pigeon  feeder,  65. 
India,  bison  shooting  in,  268. 
',  snake  charming  in,  150. 


water  lilies  in  the  open  air,  how  to,  75. 
Growth  of  oharr,  10. 
Guard,  tree,  cheap,  168. 
Guinea  fowl,  tasselled,  234. 
Gull,  arctic,  occurrence  of,  60. 

,  Iceland,  oocurranoe  of,  60. 

,  Sabine's,  occurrence  of,  819. 

Gimpowder  wood,  cultivation  of,  61. 

Haiblbss  mice,  60. 

Hair-tail,  silvery,  captors  of,  162,  234. 

Haly,  CoL  T.,  memoir  of,  252. 

Hai^  soil  for  autumn  and  winter  cabbages,  336. 

water,  softening,  140. 

Hardy  Dracmuu,  158. 

—^  ferns,  836. 

deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  spring- 
flowering,  386. 

Harvesting  and  growing  herbs,  248. 

Hastings,  Lord,  memoir  of,  164. 

Hatches,  canoe,  leaking  of,  40. 

HawUiicb  nesting,  236. 

Hawk,  sparrow,  albino,  occurrences  of,  319. 

Haymaking  by  machinery,  241. 

Hay  stack,  to  estimate  the  weight  of,  147. 

Head  of  golden  plover,  tuft  on,  1,'>2. 

Hedges,  cultivation  of,  by  GJSruer  s  system,  826. 

Hedgesparrows  and  wagtails,  152. 

Henry's  improved  breech-loading  military  rifle^ 
218. 

Herbs,  growing  and  harvesting,  248. 

Herring,  young,  ia  it  white-bait  7.818. 

High  latitudes,  trout  in,  108. 

Hints  on  send  sowing,  244. 

Hippopotamus  and  young,  149. 

Hobby,  occurrence  of,  319. 

Hodgkinson,  Wm.,  memoir  of,  164. 

Home  amongst  the  Koskeemo  Indians,  180. 

,  hunter  at,  7. 

Homestead  for  mixed  husbandry,  144. 

Homing  pigeon,  training  of  the,  135. 

Hoofs  of  a  norse  reproduced  after  desquamation, 
68. 

Hoopoe,  occurrence  of,  152,  818. 

Horses,  diseases  of,  66. 

hoofs  reproduced  after  desquamation,  68. 

,  influenza  in,  143. 

,  young,  breaking  and  training,  228,  805. 

Hothouses,  imperishable,  827. 

Houses,  fowl,  turning  stables  into,  231. 

,  ice,  simple,  62. 

Hoven,  237. 

How  to  grow  the  Victoria  Begia  and  other  tro- 
pical water  lilies  in  the  open  air,  76. 

plant  fruit  trees,  80. 

scare  birds  off  seeds,  387. 

winter  dahlia  roots,  836. 


Indians,  Koskeemo,  at  home  amongst,  180. 

Indigestion,  238. 

Indoor  garden,  248. 

Influenza  in  horses,  148. 

Ingiam,  Meynell,  memoir  of,  3  >2. 

Injury  to  a  pheasant,  singular,  60. 

Internal  organs  of  cattle  and  sheep,  paruiics  m 

the,  320. 
Intestines  of  cattle,  diseases  of,  289. 
Introduction  of  the  sterlet  into  Britain  in  1870, 

33. 
Irregular  sexual  variation  of  plumagei,  57. 
Isthmus,  American,  canal,  235. 

Japonica,  Aucuba,  251. 
Janiidice  in  ruminants,  822. 
Jefferys,  Jeffery,  memoir  of,  84. 
Joint  for  fishing-rods,  new,  106. 

Kakapo,  or  Night  Parrot,  66. 

Killing  bugs,  141. 

Kuarvel  and  spurrey,  824. 

Knot  Grass,  72. 

Koskeemo  Indians,  at  home  amongst  the,  180. 

Laacukk  Zbb,  283. 

Laoe,  gold,  cleaning,  141. 

Lake  Constance,  monster  pike  of,  289. 

Lakeland,  fish  and  fishing  in,  99. 

Lameness,  obscure,  in  homes,  66. 

Lauaway,  Charles,  memoir  of,  84. 

Land  suitable  for  latch  planting,  137. 

Larch  plantations,  187. 

Large  conifers,  336. 

Lark,  meadow,  American,  oocurreooe  of,  162. 

,  shore,  occurrences  of,  59. 

Latitudes,  high,  trout  iu,  103. 

Lawns,  plantain  on,  to  destroy,  249. 

Laws,  game  and  trespass,  ol  foreign  oouatrin, 

132,  25a 
Lead,  pollution  of  rivers  by,  1U5. 
Leaking  of  oanoe  batches,  4U. 
Legislation,  salmon  fishery,  prospects  of,  165. 
Life,  sporting,  in  New  Brunswick,  186. 

,  tenacity  of,  in  a  linnet's  egg,  152. 

Lilac,  forcing  the,  163. 

Lily,  water.  New  England,  260. 

LimnocharU  Himboldtn,  885. 

Linnet's  egg,  tenacity  of  life  in,  152. 

Ltnnm  trigymim,  78. 

Liver  (of  cattle  and  sheep),  parasites  in,  320. 

Lock-up  covers  for  oanoe  wells,  159. 

London,  nightingales  in,  233. 

Long-tailed  duck,  oocurreooe  of,  162. 

twigged  CaiittO)  249. 

Look  ahead,  a  (Yachting),  109. 

Luculia  graHaima,  78. 

Lumbago,  141. 

Luncheon,  sportsman's,  66. 

Lung  disease,  parasitic,  of  sheep,  821. 

Hacriukrt,  haymaking  by,  241. 
reaping  by,  322. 


Hunter  at  home,  the,  7. 

Hunting  pig,  iu  New  Zealand,  120. 

,  review  of  for  the  May  qnarter,  116. 

season  of  1870-71,  14. 


Husbaodry,  mixed  homestead  for,  141. 


Management  of  laroii  plantations,  187. 

stock,  winter,  7L 

swine,  146. 


MandeviOa  Suavoktu,  337. 
Mai^chal  Niel  rose,  162. 
Marylebone  season,  214. 
May,  best  books  of  the  quarter,  164. 

hunting  for  the  quarter,  116. 

rowing  for  the  quarter,  106. 

yachting  for  the  quarter,  109. 

Meadow  lark,  American,  oconrrenoe  of,  162. 
Memoirs  of  Baker,  George,  84. 

Beutinck,  Lord  Henry,  84 

Blaquiere,  Lord  de,  84. 

Blenkiron,  Mr-  386. 

Breadalbane,  Earl  of,  164. 

Colmore,  Cregoe,  262. 

Constable,  Sir  Clifford,  84. 

Dark,  James  Henry,  336. 

— — FarqutawsoB,  Mr,  164. 
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Kamoira  of  Fonytb,  Captain  J.,  262. 

Haly,  Colonel  T.,  262. 

Uastlnn,  Lord,  164. 

HodgkiDBon,  WillUm,  164. 

Idle,  Christopher,  262. 

Xnntim,  Meynell,  252. 

— — ^—  Jefferys,  Jeffery,  84. 
^—^—^^  Lanawny,  Charleg,  84. 

Pilch,  Fuller,  84. 

Benforth,  James,  340. 

■  BigdeD,  William,  840. 

Soott,  John,  839. 

Stent  Bridger,  84. 

Bterling,  Sir  Anthony,  164. 

Stevens,  George,  252. 

Tarrant,  George,  84. 

. Walker,  Alfred,  84. 

•  WiUes,  Irwin,  34a 

Methods  of  preaerving  fruits,  American,  61. 
Mice,  hairless,  60. 
Midges,  141. 

Milrage  of  Engliah  salmon  rivers,  289. 
Military  rifle,  Henry's  improved  breech-loading, 
218. 

Mimulus,  836. 

MilihiUa  repem,  250. 

Mixed  husbandry,  homestead  for,  144. 

Modem  bag-making,  271. 

Monkey  nuts,  uses  of,  160. 

Monster  pike  of  Lake  Constance,  289. 

Moorhen  making  nests  for  roosting,  286. 

nesting  in  trees,  284. 

Moth,  orimson-speokled,  818. 

Uonse-trap,  self-acting,  66. 

Uyra,  cruise  of  the,  93. 

Nastubtiuk,  the,  250. 

the  tall,  838. 

Neglected  plants,  78,  169. 
Nesting,  flycatcher,  pied,  236. 

hawfinch,  286. 

-  moorhen,  in  trees,  234. 

nightingale,  early,  284. 

partrid^  early,  162. 

rooks,  lata,  161. 

Nest,  bine  tit's,  in  mouse's  hole,  161. 
curious,  162. 

duck's,  pheasants  laying  in,  16L 

in  curions  situations,  236. 

in  skeleton  of  bird,  234. 

made  of  newspaper,  286. 

^—  moorhen  making,  for  roosting,  236. 
nightingale's,  in  strange  position,  161. 

-  nuthatch,  curious,  319. 

wren's,  in  strange  position.  161. 

New  Brunswick,  sporting  life  in,  186. 
New  England  water-lil^,  260. 
New  Zealand,  pig  hunting  in,  120. 
New  fishing-rod  joint,  106. 

shrubs,  stove  plants,  and  froita,  worthy  of 

attention,  157. 

subjects  for  the  garden,  249. 

Mews,  fishing,  the  February  qnarter,  81. 
Newspaper,  nest  made  of,  286. 
Nightingales  early  nesting,  234. 

— in  London,  283. 

— nest  in  strange  position,  16L 

Night  parrot,  or  kakapo,  66, 

Noma,  cruise  of  the,  170. 

Notes,  botanical,  in  Derbyshire  dales,  282. 

• Canadian  shooting  (wild  fowl),  66. 

November,  best  of  the,  834. 

farm  calendar  for,  69. 

Nnthatoh,  nest  of,  carious,  819. 
Mats,  monkey,  uses  of,  160. 

Oabsxsh,  English,  in  America,  290. 
Occairence  of  auk,  little,  69. 

bittern,  162. 

,  American,  59. 

— — ,  European,  69. 

" bunting,  snow,  151. 

bustard,  great,  69. 

-  cuckoo,  yellow  billed  American, 

-  diver,  black  throated,  162. 
,  red  throated,  819. 

-  duck,  eider,  59. 
,  long  tailed,  162. 

•  godwit,  bar-tailed,  161. 


58. 


Occurrence  of  goosander,  162. 

goo8«,  Canada,  182. 

-,  white  fronted,  152. 


greenshank,  161. 

hawk,  sparrow,  Albino,  819. 

gull,  Iceland,  60. 

full,  Sabine's,  319. 
[ob\)y,  319. 
'  Hoopoe,  162,  318. 
'  lark,  American  meadow,  152. 
'  larks,  shore,  69. 
•  osprey,  59,  318. 
'  owl,  snowy,  162. 
■  pastor,  rose  coloured,  318. 
.  peacock,  black-shouldered,  319. 
phalarope,  grey  59. 


—  puffin,  58,  151. 

red  shank,  spotted,  58. 

—  quail,  69, 151. 

—  sandpiper,  pectoral  58,  818. 
,  wood,  819. 


shrike,  gre»t  grey,  58. 
■  silvery  hair-tail,  162,  284. 
>  skua,  Biciiardiioii's,  68. 
'  smew,  59. 

'  snipe,  Sabine's,  59.  818. 
,  solitary,  318. 

stilt,  black  winged,  236. 

waxwing,  319. 


October,  farm  calendar  for,  69.     *■ 

Omasum.  238. 

Orchard  phnting,  888. 

Orchids  for  cool  situations,  246. 

Orders  of  council  on  cattle  diseases,  abstracts  of 

recent,  142. 
Organs,  internal,  of  cattle  and  sheep,  parasites 
■  in,  320. 

Ornamental  weeping  trees,  828. 
Osiers,  profitable  culture  of,  812. 
Osprey,  occurrence  of,  69,  818. 
Owl,  snowy,  occurrence  of,  162. 
Oyster  culture,  166. 

Parasites  in  the  internal  organs  of  cattle  and 

sheep,  820. 
Parasitic  lung  disease  of  sheep,  821. 
trees,  236. 


Parrot,  night,  or  Kakapo,  66. 
Pamntp,  cow,  248. 
Partridge  berry,  variegated,  260. 
',  early  nesting  of,  162. 


Passes,  fish,  regulating  slides  tor,  86. 
Pastor,  rose-ooloared,  occurrence  of,  818. 
Pea  and  bean  beetles,  72. 
Peacock,  black-shouldered,  occurrence  of,  319. 
Pears  grafted  on  apple  stocks,  250. 
Pectoral  sandpiper,  occurrence  of,  68. 
Pelargoniams,  fancy,  162. 
zonaL  77. 


Perch  prattle,  284. 

Pests,  farm,  72. 

P/Uox  Dnmmondii,  337. 

Pied  Fly-catcher  nesting,  286. 

Pigeon  feeder,  improveo,  65. 

,  homing,  training  of  the,  186. 

,  transport,  by  sea,  141. 

Pigs,  hunting,  in  New  Zealand,  120. 

,  typhoid  fever  in,  142. 

Pike,  monster,  of  Lake  Constance^  289. 

Pilch,  Fuller,  memoir  of,  84. 

Pine,  Yellow,  880. 

Phalarope,  grey,  occnrrences  of,  69. 

Pheasants  laying  in  duck's  nest,  15L 

,  rntring,  with  or  without  water,  281. 

^1  Beeves's,  voice  of,  161. 

,  singular  injury  to  a,  60. 

Plantain  on  lawns,  to  destroy,  249. 
Plantations,  larch,  137. 
Plant  case,  simple  heated,  168. 

fruit  trees,  how,  when,  and  whne  to,  79. 

Planting  and  subsequent  management  of  larch 

plantations,  187. 
annuals,  antomn,  327. 

Etme  coverts,  62. 
rohea,  land  suitable  for,  187. 
orchard,  388. 


Plants  and  bulbs,  protection,  76. 

flowers,  stove,  new  or  rare,  168. 


-,  basket,  166. 

-,  for  early  fotdng,  selection  of,  166. 


Plants,  imitatiTe,  813. 

— '■ — ,  npglected.  78,  169. 

— ' — ,  succulent,  260. 

Plea  for  the  preservation  of  the  woodcock,  148. 

Plenro-pneumonis,  treatment  by  carbolic  acid, 

68. 
Plover,  golden,  tuft  on  head  of,  162. 
Plumage,  irregular  sexual  variation  of,  67, 

,  winter,  of  the  puffin,  285. 

Pocahontas,  death  of,  25. 
Pollution  of  rivers  by  lead,  106. 
Portable  boat  for  fishing,  210. 
Potatoes,  grafting,  333. 
>  storage,  260. 


Poultry,  food  for,  231. 

Preparation  of  flax  fibre,  73. 

Preservation  of  the  woodcock,  plea  for  the,  148. 

Preservinir  fruit,  American  method,  61. 

Productions  of  California,  74. 

Profitable  culture  of  osiers,  312. 

ProliHcacy  of  the  rabbit,  60. 

Prospects  of  salmon  fishery  legislation,  166. 

Protection  of  plants  and  bulbs,  76. 

Pruning,  root,  and  transplanting,  76. 

the  vine,  82. 

Puff  ball,  the,  231. 

Puffin,  occurrence  of,  68, 161. 

,  winter  plumage  of,  285. 

Punt,  BehiDg,  21U. 

QuAn.,  occurrences  of,  69,  161. 

Babbit,  proliflcacy  of  the,  60. 
Kacing,  back  end  of  1870,  22. 

,  to  August,  review  of,  211. 

,  to  Novembw,  review  of,  802. 

Bailway  embankments,  fruit  aulture  on,  881. 
Rare  or  new  subjects  for  the  gardfU,  249. 

shrubs,   stove    plants,    and    fruits 


worthy  of  attention,  167. 

Bats,  to  destroy.  312. 

Rearing  pbeasants  with  or  without  water,  231. 

Reaping  by  machinery,  323. 

Recent  orders  of  council  on  cattle  disessp,  ab- 
stracts of,  142. 

results  of  sewage  farming,  7:t. 


Reeves's  pheasant,  voice  of,  151. 

Bedshank,  spotted,  occurrence  of,  >58. 

Regulating  slides  fur  firth  passes,  86. 

Remedy  for  the  turnip  flea  beetle,  242. 

Benforth,  Jas.,  memoir  of,  840. 

Reproduction  of  hoofs  of  a  horse  after  desquama- 
tion, 68. 

Results  of  sewage  farming,  recent,  73. 

Review,  Athletics,  Irish,  to  August,  220 ;  Oeue- 
ral  to  February,  36. 

,  canoeing  to  August,  217. 

,  coursing  to  February,  4L 

,  cricket  to  August,  214. 

,  croquet,  1870-71,  290. 

,  football  to  February,  59. 

,  hunting  to  May,  116. 

,  racing  to  February,  22 ;  to  August,  211 ; 

to  November,  302. 

,  rowing  to  February,  89 ;  to  May,  106. 

,  yachting  to  May,  109  ;  to  September  298. 

Rhododendrons,  247. 

,  praecox,  260. 


Richardson's  skua,  ooourrenoe  of,  68. 

Rifle,  military,  Henry's  improved  breech-loading^ 

218. 
Rigden,  Mr  William,  memoir  of,  840. 
Rivers,  English  salmon,  mileage  of,  289. 
.,  pollution  by  lead,  105. 


Rod,  fishing,  new  joint  for,  165. 
Rogues  in  grain,  243. 
Books  late  nestiiig,  16L 
Boot  pruning  and  transplanting,  76, 
Boots,  dahlia,  how  to  winter,  338. 
',  during  frost,  74. 


Boosting,  nests  for,  moorhen  making,  286. 
Roses,  330. 

I,  culture  of,  246. 

,  growing,  81. 

,  Mar^chal  Kiel,  162. 

Bowing,  review  to  Feb.,  89 ;  to  May,  106. 
BuminantB,  jaondioe  in,  322. 

Saoaottt  of  elephants  and  its  use,  286. 
Sftlea  of  greyhounds  during  1870, 47. 
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Salaa  of  laroh  tfaiDninga  uid  of  the  fall  grown 
trees,  189.  < 

Salmon  as  a  colonist,  4. 

caught  in  the  sea  with  a  anail,  59. 

— —   flahery  legislation,  proepeots,  166. 

Fisheries  Bill,  English,  91. 

rivers,  English,  mileage  of,  289. 

taking  a  fly  in  salt  water,  289. 

Salt  water,  salmon  in,  taking  a  fl;,  289. 
Satvia  tpladaa,  79.  | 
Sandpiper,  pectoral,  occnnenoe  of,  68,  818. 
,  wood,  oconrrence  oIL  819. 

Sawdust  as  food  for  cattle,  242. 

Science  with  agriooltnra,  243. 

Scotch  farm,  a,  328. 

Scott,  John,  Memoir  of,  339. 

Sea,  transport  of  pigeons  by,  141. 

Seed  sowing,  hints  on,  244. 

Seeds,  how  to  scare  birds  off,  887. 

Selection  of  plants  for  early  forcing,  166. 

— ^—  for  the  wild  garden,  154. 

Self-acting  moosetrap,  66. 

SettiDgs,  croquet,  63. 

Sewage  farming,  recent  results  of,  78. 

Sexual  variation  of  plumage,  irregular,  67. 

Sheep  and  cattle,  digestive  organs,  disorders  and 

treatment,  237. 
— ^— ^^— ,  parasites  in  the  internal  organs 

of,  820. 

,  parasitic  lung  disease  of,  321. 
Shelter  for  stock  in  winter,  71. 
Shooting  and  fishings,  continental,  283. 

,  bison,  in  India,  266. 

,  Canadian,  notes  on  wildfowl,  60. 

,  wild-fowl,  on  Lake  Erie,  269, 

Shrike,  great  grey,  occurrence  of,  58. 
Shrubs,  new  or  rare,  worthy  of  attention,  167. 

,  trees  and,  for  chalk  soils,  837. 

Sitnations,  cool,  orchids  for,  246. 

,  curioDS,  nests  in,  286. 

Silvery  hair-tail,  at  Swanage,  284. 
■  near  Kinsale,  162. 
Simple  heated  plant  case,  163. 
— ^—  ice  house,  62. 
Singular  injury  to  a  pheasant  60. 
Skeleton  of  a  bird,  nest  in  a,  234. 
Skua,  Richardson's,  occurrence  of,  68. 
Slides  for  fish  passes,  regulating,  36. 
Small-poz  in  the  dog,  318. 
— —  yacht  for  two  hands,  68. 
Smew,  occurrences  of,  59. 
Snail,  salmon  caught  in  the  sea  with  a,  69. 
Snake  charming  in  India,  160. 
Snipe,  Sabine's,  oconrrence  of,  69,  818. 

,  solitary,  occnrrence  of,  81& 

Snow  bunting,  occurrence  of,  151. 

Snowflake,  162. 

Snowy  owl,  oconrrence  of,  162. 

Softening  hard  water,  140. 

Soil,   hard,  for  aatnmn  and  winter  cabbages. 

Sowing  seeds,  hints  on,  244. 

,  stocks  for  autumn,  886. 

Sparrow-hawk,  albino,  occurrence  of,  819. 

Spectacles,  diving  141. 

Splenic  apoplexy,  144. 

Sporting  life  in  New  Bmoswick,  186. 

Sportsman's  luncheon,  66. 

Spotted  redshank,  occnrrence  of,  68. 

Spring-flowering  hardy  deoiduotiR  and  evergreen 

shrubs,  336. 
Spurrey  and  knarvel,  824. 
Stables  into  fowl  houses,  turning,  281. 
Stack,  hay,  to  estimate  the  weight  of,  147. 
Stent,  Bridger,  memoir  of,  84. 


iSitpiawXu  .^onAwuia,  247. 

Sterlet,  introduotion  into  Britain  in  1870, 88. 

Sterling,  Sir  Anthony,  memoir  of,  164. 

Stevens,  George,  memoir  of,  262. 

Stilt,  black  winged,  occurrence  of,  236. 

Stings, 'wasp,  141. 

Stock,  diseases  of,  67. 

,  food  for,  147. 

,  winter  management  of,  71. 
Stooks  for  autumn  sowing,  386. 
Storage  of  potatoes,  260. 
Stove  plants  and  flowers,  new  and  rare,  worthy 

of  attention,  168. 
Strawberries,  334. 

Subjects  for  the  garden,  new  or  ran,  249. 
Surcoleut  plants,  260. 
Summer  retrospect  ^Racing),  211. 
Swanage,  silvery  bair-tail  at,  284. 
Sweet  briar,  forcing  the,  81. 
Swine,  management  of,  146. 
System  of  cultivation  of  hedges,  OOmer's,  326 

TABKBN.S1I0NTAHA  coronanafior*  pkHO,  160. 

Tackle  box.  Uncle  Ben's,  26. 

Tall  nasturtium,  338. 

Tapir  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London,  317. 

Tarrant,  George,  memoir  of,  84. 

Taeselled  guiuea  fowl,  284. 

Tenacity  of  life  in  a  linnet's  egg,  152. 

Tenant,    arrangement     with,    regnrdiug    lurch 

planUtions,  137. 
Thinnings,  larch,  sale  of,  139. 
Times,  amateur,  and  the  discrepancies  therein. 

129. 
Tit's  nest,  blue,  in  a  mouse's  hole. 
Training  and  breaking  of  young  horses,  228, 

806. 

of  th«  homing  pigeon,  186, 


Transplanting  and  root  pruning,  76. 

Transport  of  pieeooa  by  sea,  141. 

Trap,  mouse,  self-acting,  65. 

Treatment  of   the  disorders  of    the  digestive 

organs  of  cattle  and  sheep,  237. 
— ^-^^^—  foot  and  mouth  disease  iu  France, 


.  pleuro-pnenoionia  by  carbolic  acid. 


68. 
Trees,  carnation,  245. 

elm,  acorns  inclosed  in,  818. 

filbert,  «2. 

fruit,  cultivation  of,  79, 888. 

goat  moth,  caterpillar  in,  163. 

gnard,  cheap,  163. 

Urch,  sale  of,  189. 

moorhen  nesting  in,  284. 


Vabiatioh  of  plnmage,  tiregalar  aezoal,  57. 

Variegated  partridge  bery,  250. 

Vasesi  cut  flowers  for,  247. 

Victoria  Seaia  and  other  tropical  water  UHei,  how 

to  grow  m  the  open  air,  76. 
Vin",  pruuiug  the,  82 
Vtoia,  the,  25a 
Violets,  winter,  77. 
Voices  of  the  Beeves's  pheasant,  161. 
Voysgear  (rigeon,  trainug  the,  18& 

\^AOTAii,s  and  hedge  sparrows,  162. 

'Walker,  Alfred,  memoir  of,  84. 

Wanderings,  autumn,  among  the  grayling  in 

Derbyshire,  206. 
Waap  stings,  141. 
Water,  economy  of,  880. 

)  hard,  s(tftening,  140. 

lilies,  tropical,  how  to  grow  in  the  open 


air,  78. 

lily.  New  England,  26a 

,  rpiuing  phraaants  with  or  without,  2SL 

^-^  salt,  salmon  taking  a  fly  in,  289. 
Waxwings,  occurrence  of  at  W«»t  Hartlepool, 

819. 
Weeds  as  friends  or  foes,  824. 
Weeping  trees,  ornamental,  828. 
Weevils,  pea  and  bean,  72. 
Weight  of  a  hay  stack,  to  estimate  147. 
-  game  and  wild-fowl,  218. 


parasitic,  236. 

,  shrubs  and,  for  chalk  soils,  836. 

weeping,  ornamental,  328, 

Trenching,  81. 

Trespass  and  game  laws  of  foreign  countries, 

258. 
Trip  to  IreUnd  rAthleUcs),  220. 
Tropical  water-ulies,  how  to  grow  in  the  open 

ahr,  76. 
Trout  in  high  latitudes,  103. 
Tuft  on  head  on  golden  plover,  162. 
Turning  stables  into  fowl  bouses,  281. 
Turnip  flea  beetie,  remedy  for,  242. 
Tympianitis,  287. 
Typhoid  fever  in  {dgs,  142. 

XThoiji  Ban's  taoUe  box,  26. 

Use  of  elephants  snd  their  sagacity,  286. 

monkey  nuts,  160. 


Wells,  canoe,  lock-np  cover  for,  109. 

What,  when,  and  where  to  plant  fruit  treee,  79. 

Where  did  yon  get  it  ?  200. 

White-bait  the  young  of  the  herring,  818. 

White-tronted  goose,  oocnrronoe  of,  152. 

Wild  Dayrell,  Se^ib  of,  26. 

elephants  iu  Ceylon,  enpountsri  with,  266. 


garden,  selections  for  the,  154. 

fowl  and  game,  weight  of,  218. 

-,  shooting  on  Lake  Erie,  269. 

— — — ,  notes  on  Canadian  shootiug,  60. 

Willes,  Irwin,  memoir  of,  340. 

Window  fern  case,  82. 

Winter  and  autumn  cabbages,  hard  soO  tor,  834. 

dahlia  roots,  how  to,  835. 

food  for  cattle,  74. 

greenhouse,  77. 

— —  management  of  stock,  7L 

plumage  of  the  puffin,  28& 

violets,  77. 

Winter's  tale  (cricket),  19. 

Wisperbach  and  its  neighbonrhood,  288, 

Woodcock,  preservation,  plea  for,  148. 

carrying  their  young,  236. 

Wood,  gunpowder,  cultivation  of,  6L 
Wren's  nest  in  strange  position,  16L 

Yachthio  review  to  February,  49 ;  to  Kay,  109 ; 

to  September,  293. 
Taobts,  centre  board,  114. 
——   for  two  hands,  68. 

,  small,  and  boats,  building  of,  268. 

Yellow-billed  American  ouokoo,  occurrence  of, 
68. 

pine,  830. 

Tonng  herring,  is  it  whitebait?  818L 
hippopotamus,  149. 

horses,  breaking  and  training,  228;  806. 

,  woodcocks  carrying,  286. 

Tueca  argotpatAa,  162. 

ZoxAL  Felargoniams,  77. 

Zoological  Gardens,  ant  eater,  new,  in  the,  288. 

,  frigate  bird  at  the,  316. 

,  Upir  at  the,  817. 
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TERLY    MA6AZINE 


FEB&XTA&T,     187  2. 


DO  AimCALS  THIKET 

Bt  R.  a.  N. 

"  CBKTAnaT  they  do,  I  have  never  doubted  it  since  I  was 
able  to  think  for  myself,"  says  one,  a  careful  observer  of  the 
ways  of  those  over  whom,  by  superior  craft,  we  have  gained 
dominion.  "Well,  not  exactly;  they  have  great  sagacity 
and  instinct  [vi^ue  words  !],  but  I  cannot  admit  that  they 
reason,"  says  another,  confident  that  he  alone  of  all  created 
beings  has  been  selected  to  possess  and  enjoy  so  great  a 
gifb.(!) 

Of  all  the  errors  taught  in  youth,  unquestioned  through- 
out maturity,  and  stereotyped  by  habit,  none  seems  more 
perastent  in  the  minds  even  of  some  cultivated  and  intel- 
ligent men,  than  this — that  the  lower  animals  have  no  bther 
euiding  principle  in  the  concerns  of  daily  life  than  what  comes 
from  an  mnate  faculty  which  has  been  called  (to  conceal  our 
ignorance  of  some  mental  phenomena)  ingtmct.    The  vanity, 
selfishness,  and  indolence  of  mankind  are  well  exemplified  m 
this.    They  like  to  assert  what  they  have  been  taught  to 
believe  is  their  prescriptive  right ;  and,  if  they  allow  them- 
selves to  admit  that  the  lines  S  demarcation  lietween  them- 
selves and  the  inferior  animals  are  not  abs'okite  and  very 
dearly  defined,  they  may  have  to  consider  a  wider  question 
about  the  ultimate  destiny  of  intelligences  recognised  as 
such,  but  not  included  in  the  scheme  proposed  for  their  own. 
I  have  so  often  encountered  the  objection  to  entertain  this 
second  question,  that  I  believe  it  has  closed  up  all  inquiry 
in  some  minds  on  the  subject  of  the  first.    If  anyone  is  con- 
tent so  to  extinguish  the  light  which  would  penetrate  his 
indifference  or  prejudice,  and  prefers  taking  on  trust  a 
dogma  resting  on  no  better  foundation  than  "  the  general 
opinion,"  to  using  his  proper  intelligence  on  the  facts  of  the 
case,  he  must  be  left  to  such  enjoyment  as  the  slothful  find 
in  mental  insensibility.    I  shall  not  ask  him  to  accompany 
me  through  this  paper.    The  appeal  is  made  to  those  who 
have  studied  animals  affectionately,  depended  on  the  exer- 
cise of  their  powers  for  amusement,  and  confidently  relied 
upon  them  even  for  the  preservation  of  life  itself ;  who  have 
made  of  them  companions  and  friends,  and  regard  the  bond. 
of  sympathy  felt  as  the  visible  sign  of  a  common  nature 
altogether  above  and  beyond  .that  mere  collocation  of  parts 
which  makes  up  the  physical  organisation — and  thcU  may  be 
more  perfect,' for  certain  ends,  in  an  oyster  than  in  a  man. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  the  faculties  of  animals  have  been  regarded  by  those 
who  never  gave  them  any  attention,  has  grown  out  of  in- 
ordinate self-esteem,  dogmas  instilled  by  early  training, 
and,  perhaps  more  generally — but  certainly  so  among  those 
who  think  at  all — by  the  difficult  question  raised  as  to  what 
-was  the  piupose  in  the  scheme  of  creation  beyond  usefiilness 
Paw  L— Vol.  m. 


to  the  animal  itself  of  faculties  not  denied  to  them  by  these  P 
The  miserable  self-assertion  of  the  first  class  may  be  dis- 
missed with  this  question :  Since  geology  has  proved  (by 
evidence  which  probably  you  never  thought  it  worth  while 
to  look  at)  that  thousands  of  generations  of  species  were 
created  and  lived  and  enjoyed  this  earth  before  yours  had 
any  existence,  do  you  suppose  the  Designer  regarded 
your  species  as  of  the  pre-eminent  importfmce  you  would 
give  it  r  Yon  will  say  aU  this  was  prepared  for  you ;  and 
you  need  not  go  far  to  find  men  whose  names  have  been 
brought  to  tbe  f^ont  by  dint  of  some  slipshod  knowledge 
of  natural  science  and  the  persistent  iteration  of  this  com- 
fortable philosophy  ready  to  encourage  your  belief.  You 
may  shelter  yourselves  under  their  mantle,  threadbare  as  it 
is.  Lyell,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Wallace,  and  a  hundred  others, 
however,  have  made  it  a  very  shabby  covering  even  for 
mendicant  philosophers. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  taught  in  youth  to  believe  so 
many  things  that  are  really  good  and  true,  and  stand  ns  in 
good  stead  throughout  life,  that  we  cling  to  and  set  the 
stamp  of  infallibility  upon  many  doctrines  which  are  neither 
good  nor  true.  Some  correct  these  impressions  by  their 
own  experience,  but  a  greater  number  by  far  refuse  to  give 
up  their  idols,  and  hug  them  closer  where  their  own  reason 
threatens  them  with  demolition.  Phenomena  these  men  are, 
to  be  classed  with  the  farmers  in  Blankshire  to  whom  Sir 
Robert  Feel  gave  an  iron  plough;  and  on  revisiting  them, 
and  expressing  his  surprise  that  the  old  implement  was  still 
at  worK,  he  received  the  answer  "  We  be  all  of  one  mind, 
that  the  new  plough  do  make  the  weeds  grow." 

There  is  no  just  cause  for  hesitating  to  consider  one 
proposition  because  it  may  involve  another.  Do  animals 
think  P  is  one  for  which  we  have  at  least  the  materials,  and 
proceeding  to  reason  about  them  or  not  is  simply  an  exercise 
of  will.  Whether  there  is  a  "Paradise  for  Pigs"  is  a 
purely  speculative  question,  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  have 
aAy  materials  here.  When  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir  David 
Brewster  engaged  in  that  brilliant  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  planets  are  inhabited  worlds,  the  one  considered  the 
value  of  the  positive  evidence  we  have,  and  the  other  dealt 
in  ingenious  analogies — very  "  gelatinous  "  arguments — 
sustained  with  the  utmost  abihty ;  but  after  a  long  struggle 
Positive  Philosophy  bivouacked  on  the  ground.  Even  if  a 
man  were  to  believe,  in  some  secret  corner  of  his  heart,  that  our 
affectionate  friends  have  their  "happy  hunting  grounds,"  it 
would  make  him  no  worse  a  member  of  society,  but  an  infinitely 
more  tender,  just,  and  merciful  master.  All  that  he  will  be, 
however,  if,  instead  of  looking  upon  them  with  contempt  as 
the  mere  slaves  of  his  power,  ne  owns  a  brotherhood  of 
intelligence  with  them,  and  glories  in  its  culture.  To  avoid 
cruelty  towards  them,  and,  for  the  rest,  to  give  them  no  place 
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in  hia  affections,  is  unworthy  of  mcm's  own  intelligence,  and 
shows  as  gross  a  mental  organisation  as  he  thus  tacitly 
attributes  to  them.  I  do  not  know  how  to  appeal  to  this 
man:  he  has  shut  himself  out  from  a  source  of  great  pleasure. 
I  would  not  choose  such  a  man  for  a  friend ;  he  seems  to 
want  that  breadth  of  nature  which  can  contemplate  some- 
thing noble  besides  itself,  neither  depreciating  nor  unduly 
exalting  the  gifts  of  others ;  there  is  a  churlishness  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heart  untouched  by  the  simple  pathos  of  an 
animal's  eye  in  moods  of  pleasure,  distress,  sympathy,  or 
afFection.  I  should  expect  such  a  man  to  ride  his  horse  to 
the-  point  of  the  alternative  between  trying  its  courage  five 
minutes  longer  orpayingaveterinary  surgeon's  bill.  I  should 
expect  him  to  shoot  over  his  pointers,  thinking  of  his 
"  bag,"  oaring  not  a  straw  for  their  heartjjr,  honest  labour, 
and,  when  they  began  to  get  a  little  dull,  calling  to  his 
keeper  for  a  iresh  brace.  Hearing  the  "  tally "  of  his 
slaughter  at  the  end  of  the  day,  he  would  go  home  without 
a  glance  at  the  drooping  heads,  shivering  limbs,  and  pinched 
flanks  of  the  faithful  servants,  but  for  whose  patience  and  skill 
therecord  of  theday's  work  would  never  have  met  his  gratified 
eye  in  the  columns  of  the  Foppirujshire  Herald.  He  is  a 
poor  fellow  that  does  not  sjnnpathise  with  the  enjoyment  of 
bis  companions  and  double  his  own  thereby,  but  sends  them 
to  the  kennel,  and  puts  Bis  1^^  under  his  comfortable 
mahogany,  indifferent  how  much  is  taken  out  of  their  con- 
stitutions by  lying  in  their  coM  straw  with  a  fall  stomach  of 
undigested  food.  When  they  are  done  for,  others  as  good 
can  be  bought — to  hurry  through  the  same  life,  without  a 
human  Mend — to  minister  to  a  few  more  seasons  pf  vanity 
which  our  hero  calls  "  sport."  If  some  ingenious  American 
would  invent  a  machine  to  g^  over  so  many  miles  of  moor 
per  day,  and  unfailingly  extend  a  signal  arm  over  every  pack 
till  the  last  bird  rose,  it  would  suit  him  better  than  the  eager 
flesh  and  blood  with  all  its  virtues,  its  occasional  mistakes, 
and  its  very  rare  delinquencies.  He  hates  a  dog  that 
"  potters  "  even  when  the  frosty  air  makes  his  own  nostrils 
tingle,  and  enjoys  the  poor  satisfaction  of  cursing  the  animal 
when  his  own  cramped  fingers  have  failed  on  the  trigger. 
The  machine  is  the  thing  for  this  man,  because  he  is  a 
selfish  being,  insensible  to  the  exercise  of  the  intelligence 
before  him,  and  having  no  sympathy  with  the  creatures  he 
uses.  He  may  not  be  actually  cruel,  but  add  to  the  above 
ingredient,  that  of  a  violent  disposition,  and  you  have  at 
once  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  unreasonable  and  un-' 
feeling,  of  a  tyrant  under  whose  lash  animals  suffer  worse 
agonies  than  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  sensational  "  nigger." 

But  we  appeal  less  for  the  physical  well-being  of  our 
humble  relative  than  for  a  higher  estimate  of  their  mental 
facuUies,  confident  that  where  these  are  generally  known 
and  appreciated  there  will  be  a  proportionate  regard  for 
their  comfort  and  happiness.  Sentiment  alone,  and  the 
natural  shrinking  in  a  humane  man's  bosom  from  inflicting 
pain,  will  go  a  long  way  towards  making  the  lives  of  the 
animals  dependent  upon  him  endurable,  if  not  happy ;  but 
we  should  like  to  carry  the  reader  a  step  further,  and  ask 
him  to  spare  the  lash  or  the  spur,  not  because  it  would  hurt 
his  own  feelings  to  use  them,  but  because  he  is  dealing  with 
a  thinking  being,  and  will  be  doing  a  most  unreasonable  act, 
by  attempting  to  force  it  to  do  or  not  do  a  given  thing  when 
it  does  not  understand  the  object  proposed,  and  has  not 
learnt  any  of  the  steps  by  which  it  may  be  attained.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that,  among  carefhl  and  most ,  successful 
teachers  of  animals  there  are  not  a  few  who,  though  their 
whole  course  of  treatment  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a  creature  that  reasons,  and  though 
they  adopt  precisely  the  same  methods  and  expedients  for 
reaching  its  comprehension,  and  judge  of  the  results  by  the 
same  signs  which  would  convince  them  in  a  young  human 
animal,  illogically  declare  that  (nevertheless)  animals  "  do 
not  think.'  An  instance  of  this  kind  of  "  reasoning  "  (P) 
occurs  in  a  small  book  lately  published :  and  we  cannot  but 
ask  ourselves  how  it  is  that  the  self-evident  conclusion  can 
escape  the  notice  of  the  writer.  The  premises  are  clearly 
laid  down ;  he  might  be  speaking  of  a  race  of  human  beings 


with  their  means  of  knowledge,  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion, and  finally  their  well-defined  action  resulting  from 
past  experience — all  the  circumstanoes  are  not  only  similar 
but  identical — and  yet  in  the  case  of  animals  the  corollary 
is  opposed. 

The  writer  says — "  The  birds  have  learnt  the  power  of  the 
poisoned  arrow — the  beasts  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
ambush  and  the  snare."  And  continues,  "  This  power  of 
communicating  the  results  of  experience,  and  of  circulating 
throughout  a  whole  species  the  fear  of  a  known  evil  is 
one  of  the  most  inexplicable  faculties  of  unreasoning  and 
inarticulate  creatures.  It  will  be  a  much  more  "  inexplica- 
ble "  thing  to  the  reader  that  an  articulate — I  cannot  say . 
reasoning — creature  should  indulge  in  such  gabble.  The 
writer  at  least  succeeds  in  demonstrating  that  articulate 
creatures  do  not  at  aU  times  reason,  while  the  legitimate 
conclusion  from  his  own  premises  is  that  inarticulate 
animals  reason  throughout  a  whole  species  ! 

By  this  time  those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  follow 
me  thus  far,  will  demand  an  explanation  of  my  question. 
What  do  I  mean  by  asking  "  Do  animals  think  "  r  I  will 
incur  whatever  danger  there  may  be  in  the  attempt  to  lay 
down  a  definition,  but  as  I  am  an  earnest  inquirer,  and  by 
no  means  offer  myself  as  a  teacher,  I  trust  the  explanation  at 
my  question  will  not  be  the  occasion  of  a  mere  quibble  about 
terms,  and  I  engage  to  keep  as  well  as  I  can  within  my  own 
limitations.  First  then,  negatively — no  one  snp^ses  that 
any  animal  low^  than  man  is  capable  of  those  complicated 
acts  of  reasoning  which  involve  abstract  thought.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  no  evidence  that  animals  ever  think  by 
means  of  symbols;  there  is  none  that  they  entertain  abstract 
speculative  ideas,  or  are  able  to  generalise  very  widely  from 
a  great  number  of  facts — though  I  hope  to  show  presently 
that  simple  generalisations  from  a  few  &ct8  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  Next,  positively — I  claim  for  them  bo 
more  than  that,  given  some  facts  which  experience  has  pre- 
sented to  their  observation,  and  which  are  at  the  moment 
before  them,  or  stored  up  in  memory,  they  reason  npon 
these,  come  to  conclusions,  and  act  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner that  we  should  ourselves ;  and  the  evidence  of  this  is  of 
the  same  kind,  and  the  results  I  observe  the  s^ne  as  appear 
in  the  human  creature.  In  one  it  may  be  called  thought,  in 
the  other  whatever  yon  please ;  I  can  distinguish  no  differ- 
ence, and  call  the  process  by  the  same  name.  Experience^ 
observation,  memory — whence  simple  conclusions  and  cor- 
responding acts — make  up  what  I  call  simple  reasoning  in 
my  fellow  men,  and,  as  I  am  conscious  of  all  these  operations 
in  myself,  when  an  animal,  who  I  know  has  the  same  iiicts 
before  him,  acts  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  myself,  I 
conclude  that,  whatever  difference  of  degree  there  may  be  in 
the  special  case,  or  in  our  mental  operations  generally,  they 
are  identical  in  hind.  I  contend  nothing  for  the  measure  at 
the  faculties  and  the  process  of  thought,  only  for  the  nature 
of  it.  The  measure  may  be  so  much  greateor  in  some  cases 
as  to  amount  to  a  seeming  difference  in  kind.  I  lift,  for 
example,  with  ease  a  heavy  weight  which  a  child  cannot 
move.  In  one  case  there  is  no  result,  but  I  do  not  doubt 
the  quality — force — to  be  the  same,  though  the  measure  of 
it  is  not  the  same. 

That  there  is  immense  disproportion  sometimes  between 
the  results  of  mental  operations  in  the  highest  animal  and 
the  average  man  need  create  no  surprise  when  we  reflect 
how  great  is  the  difference  of  power,  even  comparing  man 
with  man.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  brain  of  a  mathe- 
matioian  and  the  br^  of  an  agricultural  labourer  are  of 
the  same  kind,  though  in  one  it  is  capable  of  solving  most 
abstruse  problems,  while  in  the  other  it  just  suffices  for 
little  more  than  animal  wants.  Neither  are  we  safe  when 
we  propose  fixed  lines  of  demarcation ;  for  the  results  of^ 
thought — whatever  its  potentiality  may  be — are  not  remark 
ably  superior  in  the  lowest  types  entitled  to  rank  as  man^to 
those  achieved  by  the  higher  animals ;  and  when  we  ' 
even  more  closely,  some  animals  have  faculties  (perhav^  not 
strictly  mental)  superior  to  those  of  some  men.  Ani 
in  cases  where  we  cannot  obtain  direct  evidence,  is  a     Hecit)* 
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mate  means  of  comparison,  and  it  seems  more  probable. than 
not  that  the  daily  life  of  an  insect  and  a  man  is  directed  by 
the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  principle  referable  to  the  same 
laws  of  thought,  however  difierent  may  be  the  objects  pro- 
posed and  the  end  gained  by  each.  This,  I  think,  would  be 
probable ;  but  when  we  have  the  same  conditions,  the  same 
objects  proposed,  and  the  same  end  attained — the  desire 
being  observable — ^both  by  a  man  and  an  animal,  the  identity 
of  the  principle  seems  certain.  We  are  then  in  the  region 
of  ^rect  evidence,  and  the  consideration  of  oar  proposition 
is  as  fairly  open  to  an  ordinary  observer  as  any  question  of 
daily  life.  Speculations  beyond  this  are  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  and  I  confess  that  states  of  being  of  which  I  have 
nad  no  experience,  do  not  interest  me  as  Ions;  as  there  is  so 
much  that  may  give  a  return  for  labour  in  the  actual  lifo  of 
to-day.  There  are  neither  external  nor  internal  aids  to  reflec- 
tion that  will  help  us  to  know  one  jot  more  than  the  universal 
teacher,  experience,  supplies.  The  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis, however,  seems  to  point,  in  the  eorlv  thought  of 
mankind,  to  the  recognition  of  a  much  more  subtle  relation- 
ship between  all  animals  than  that  of  flesh  and  blood  alone, 
indicating,  as  it  did,  a  belief  in  an  interchange  of  being. 
Whatever  the  doctrine  may  be  worth,  and  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  its  truth  or  falsehood,  it  is  interesting  so  far 
as  it  showed  an  expansion  of  the  limits  assigned  to  the 
animal  world,  and  if  weight  be  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
doctrine  to  the  contrary  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  metem- 
psychosis, being,  according  to  Bunsen  and  other  oriental 
students,  the  older  doctrine  among  the  Brahmins,  should 
be  the  weightier. 

It  may  be  objected,  that,  if  animals  think  as  we  think,  all 
tliis  would  have  been  found  out  long  ago.  To  this  I  answer, 
the  accepted  dogma  that  we  must  not  entertain  the  idea 
that  they  do,  has  lain  like  an  incubus  upon  reflection,  and 
this  alone  would  have  prevented  it  from  becoming  a  popular 
idea. 

Cnltivated  minds  are  now  more  disposed  than  ever  they 

were  to  think  out  of  shackles;  the  study  of  animals' with 

the  science  of  NatunJ  History,  which  collects  facts  about 

them,  had  no  existence  two  centuries  a^o ;  and  when  we  have 

ascertained  our  common  physical  origin  we  are  brought 

near  to  the  contemplation  of  community  in  other  points. 

The  opinion  of  minds  of  the  greatest  range  and  power  has 

been  Doth  in  favour  of  and  adverse  to  the  proposition  that 

the  thinking  principle  in  man  and  animals  is  essentially  the 

same.    One  or  two  we  will  glance  at.    Descartes  says,  that 

animala  "  do  many  things  better  than  ourselves  ....  and 

this  proves  them  to  be  void  of  reason,  and  that  nature  acts 

in  them  according  to  the  disposition  of  their  members,  as ' 

we  see  a  clock,  which  is  only  composed  of  wheels  and 

weights,  can  measure  time  better  than  we  with  all  our 

skill."   Taken  on  its  own  merits,  no  piece  of  reasoning  could 

be  worse ;  and  yet  this  came  from  one  of  the  profoundest 

mathematicians  that  ever  lived !    The  conclusion  on  the 

first  premise  would  damn  the  reputation  of  any  smaller  man 

than  Descartes !  Subsequently,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  says, 

"I  have   diligently  inquired  whether  all  the  notions  of 

animalB  came  from  two  principles  or  only  one:  and  as  I  find 

it  clear  that  they  arise  from  that  principle  alone  which  is 

corporeal  and  mechanical,  I  can  by  no  means  allow  them  to 

have  a  thinking  soul."    Further  on,  on  the  question  of 

analogy,  he  says  there  may  be  a  thinking  principle  {co^Uatio) 

in  them,  but  less  perfect  than  ours,  and  "  Ad  quod,  nihil  eri 

quod  respondeam  nisi  quod  si  ilia  coffitant  ut  nos,  amimam 

eUam  %U  et  noa  immortalem  habent,  quod  non  egt  verisimile." 

(To  which  I  can  only  reply,  that  if  they  think  as  we  do,  they 

have,  Uk^  us,  an  immortal  soul,  which  is  not  probable.) 

His  Latin  is  not  admirable,  and  he  drifts  into  the  curious 

position  that,  because  it  is  not  probable  that  they  are 

immortal  it  is  not  probable  that  they  can  think.    Instead  of 

limiting  himself  to  facts,  the  speculation  on  a  future  state 

drags  him  into  an  absurdity.    People  who  have  had  aninfiala 

about  them  all  their  lives  will  not  be  able  to  realise  that 

Descartes  "  diligently  inquired  into"  the  subject  at  all :  he 

oertaiply  has  not  drawn  any  tenable  distinction  between  the 


thinking  principle  in  man  and  in  animals,  for  he  admits  the 
"  machine  "  to  have  life,  sensation,  cunning,  and  the  capa- 
city to  learn  I     Sir  Isaac  Newton  does  not  seem  to  have  held 
that  animals  do  not  think,  but  that  the  immediate  actuating 
principle  is  the  Deity,  constantly  directing  all  their  actions; 
and  many  modem  thinkers  have  referred  those  aots  which 
are  properlv  instinctive  to  the  same  (ause.    To  establish 
one  principle  of  thought  for  men  indirect  through  reason, 
and  another  for  animala  direct  through  the  Deity,  is  to 
comphcate  unnecessarily  the  design  of  creation.    Analogy 
is  against  this  view,  but  I  hope  to  give,  by-and-by,  gome 
reasons  founded  neither  on  probability  nor  analogy,  which 
have  led  me  to  differ  from  so  high  an  authoritv.    As  I  am 
not  making  a  methodical  treatise,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to 
take  the  different  parts  of  a  very  large  subject  as  I  can  pre- 
sent them.    The  distinction  between  instinct  and  intelli- 
gence I  may  refer  to  presently,  either  before  or  after  the 
facte,  drawn  exclusively  from  personal  observation,  that  I 
shall  offer  for  coosideration :  in  the  meantime,  since  it  is 
accepted  bj  many  of  the  mostcareflil  observers  and  thinkers 
that  all  ammals,  men  included,  have  two  directing  principles 
of  action,  one  called  intelligence,  referable  to  acquired  ex- 
perience with  the  foreknowledge  of  an  end  to  be  gained,  and 
the  other — instinct — to  intuition,  it  may  be  useful  to  compare 
the  definitions  by  Dr.  Beid,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  Lord 
Brougham.    Dr.  Beid  caUs  instinct — "  A  natural  blind  im- 
pulse to  certain  actions,  without  having  any  end  in  view, 
without  deliberation,  and  very  often  without  any  conception 
of  what  we  do."    Sir  W.  Hamilton — "  An  agent  which  per- 
forms blindly  a  work  of  intelligence  and  knowledge."   Lord 
Brougham  says    "It  aots  without  teaching,  either  from 
others — i-e.,  instruction — or  the  animal  itseu — i.e.,  experi- 
ence :  it  acts  without  the  knowledge  of  consequences,  and 
accomplishes  a  purpose  of  which  the  animal  is  ignorant." 
We  prefer  tbe  latter ;  but  the  very  existence  of  such  defini- 
tions proves  that  we  have  not  got  hold  of  the  elements  of 
instinct,  and  are  using  a  term  simply  to  pack  up  in  a  small 
parcel  our  ignorance  of  the  moving  cause  and  process  of 
some  actions  in  sentient  beings.     We  are  apparently  in  this 
position   towards    any  act  we  may  call  instinctive;  that 
when  we  see  an  animal  endowed  with  highly  developed 
senses,  and  organs  of  elaborate  structure  performing  an  act 
sometimes  simple,  as  that  of  sucking,  sometimes  very  com- 
phcated,  as  that  of  building  cells  ;  and  cannot  trace  the  slept 
of  the  process,  we  set  the  whole  down  to  intuition,  or  else 
the  dinect  influence  of  the  Deity.    That  the  animal  does  not 
know  what  it  intends  to  do,  as  all  the  definitions  say,  seems 
to  me  a  gratuitous  assumption.    The  immediate  gratifica- 
tion of  a  sense  may  lead  it  on  by  degrees  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  elaborate  work.    The  act  of  sucking  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  first  of  instinctive  acts,  but  who  that  has 
watched  a  litter  of  puppies  or  pigs  has  not  seen  the  solici- 
tude of  the  mother  to  indicate  the '  source  of  nourishment, 
and  invite  her  young  by  fumbling  about  it  with  their  noses 
to  get  the  taste  of  the  milk,  often  exuding  from  the  teat, 
upon  their  lipsP    The  warmth  and  softness  of  the  parts, 
the  constant  offering  of  the  supply  by  the  mother  as  she 
rolls  herself  towards  her  voung,  are  so  many  appeals  to 
their  delicate  senses,  which,  once  having  been  gratified  in 
the   smallest   degree,   the  first  experience  in   the  young 
creature's  life  is  estabUshed,  and  the  subsequent  feeing  is 
no  more  "  without  deliberation  "  or  without  a  "  knowledge 
of  consequences  "  than  that  of  the  dog  taking  a  beefsteak 
from  a  butcher's  stall,  or  the  porker  hunting  for  trufiles,  in 
after  life.   I  take  it,  that,  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  being 
present,  they  are  gratified  by  an  almost  accidental  contact 
with  the  teat  at  first,  and  this  dawn  of  experience  teaches 
the  young  to  return  to  the  charge.    Day  oy  day  they  im- 
prove in  experience.  They  know  when  one  teat  is  exhausted, 
and  squabble  with  a  more  fortunate  brother  for  possession  of 
a  full  one ;  they  learn  to  compress  the  teat  with  their  gums, 
to  press  it  inwards,  and  to  use  their  limbs  even  to  excite 
the  flow  of  milk.    I  have  watched  the  lambs  for  two  seasons 
on  an  Australian  sheep  fiurm,  thousands  of  mothers  and 
young  together,  and  found  that  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
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they  began  to  bntt  while  sucking.  Of  the  many  hnndreds 
of  lambs  that  I  have  tended,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
senses  guided  them  all  to  the  teat.  I  have  had  my  hat  fall 
of  valuable  ewes,  that  at  any  time  of  the  night  I  might 
be  ready  to  minister  to  a  weakly  lamb,  or  persuade  these 
Belgravian  mothers  to  nurse  their  children ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  lying  on  tny  bunk  and  watching  the  animals  by 
the  firelight,  I  have  seen  the  lamb  discover  by  accident,  and 
the  mother's  help,  the  source  of  his  food  supply.  Hence  I 
have  long  ago  dismissed  the  idea  that  this  act  is  inttinetiue. 
In  the  human  infant  it  is  more  obviously  not  so,  for  his 
senses  are  very  soon  called  into  action  by  an  efficient 
teacher,  his  locomotive  powers  not  being  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  make  discoveries  for  himaeK.  The  so-called 
migratory  instinct  is  looked  upon  as  one  that  cannot  be 
chulenged.  If  it  were  an  irresistible  impulse  to  neglect 
every  other  consideration,  not  a  single  mdividual  of  a 
species  would  be  left  behind  at  the  appointed  time,  and  yet 
how  many  do  not  follow  their  companions,  but  remain  and 
breed.    Large  numbers  of  woodcooKS  do  so  (see  The  Fixld 
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Monk  records  twenty-one  parishes  in  which  they  remain 
and  breed  every  year.  Swallows,  we  know,  wiU  leave  their 
yoang  to  perish  m  the  nests  at  migration  time,  and  this  is 
looked  upon  as  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  instinct  over- 
coming even  the  maternal.  BirdS  are  very  social,  and 
imitatum  may  be  the  cause  of  their  migrations.  In  going 
and  coming  we  cannot  be  sure  that  each  acts  upon  its  own 
feeling ;  there  are  older  birds  who  have  made  the  journey 
before,  and  may  lead  the  migration,  the  others  following 
through  a  desire  for  companionship.  If  there  is  a  power 
of  intercommunication  between  them — and  I  cannot  bnt 
believe  that  there  is,  for  they  perform  so  many  concerted 
actions  demanding  a  division  of  labour — ^the  older  birds, 
knowing  by  past  experience  the  good  food  and  warmer 
climate  that  await  them,  may  instil  into  the  younger  a 
strong  desire  to  accompany  them,  and  imitation  may  &  the 
rest.  If  one  woodcock  (not  hundreds,  as  is  the  fiwjt)  were 
left  behind,  the  migratory  instinct  of  birds  must  at  onoe  be 
taken  out  of  the  class  of  mstincts  of  worker  bees,  who  never 
fail  to  make  cells,  and  to  make  right  ones.  The  closer  we 
look  into  many  of  these  actions  popularly  called  instinctive 
the  amaUer  we  shall  find  the  number  becomes  for  which 
any  one  of  the  above  definitions  is  tenable.  The  nesting  of 
birds  is  a  difficult  case ;  there  seems  here  no  opportunity 
for  imitation.  European  birds  improve  bnt  little  upon  the 
first  attempt,  but  it  has  been  observed,  by  Wilson,  of 
some  tropical  species  which  decorate  their  nests  that  the 
older  birds  do  this  more  profusely  than  young  pairs. 
Leroy  has  also  noted  the  fact  that  some  swallows'  nests 
are  better  built  than  others ;  and  Pouchet  observed  an  im- 
provement in  them  daring  his  own  lifetime.  Turning  once 
more  to  the  question  of  migration.  If  birds  are  led  to  this 
by  imitating  those  who  can  lead  them  and  know  and  expect 
the  (flange  of  food  they  will  have  j  what  led  the  first  birds 
to  migrate  P  The  changes  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
distribution  of  land  and  water  have  been  very  great  since 
the  first  appearance  of  many  mig^tory  species.  A  vast 
piece  of  lajid  being  slowly  broken  up  into  continents  or 
islands,  birds  would  gradually  become  aoonstomed  to  cross 
seas,  and  would  transmit  their  knowledge  to  succeeding 
generations,  for  no  great  change  has  been  sudden  enough 
to  cut  off  the  knowledge  of  we  way  iW>m  a  generation. 
The  Australian  PsUtaddoB  are  at  this  moment  in  the  same 
position  that  European  migratory  species  were  once — in- 
nabitants  of  a  large  tract  of  btnd.  Some  of  these  have  an 
annual  range  of  about  a  thousand  miles  of  latitude,  and  are 
no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  S'eat  swamps  on  the  way, 
where  grow  the  "  tea-trees,"  affording  them  nectar  from 
their  flowers;  thus,  during  almost  every  month  of  the 
year  they  can  depend  upon  getting  their  favourite  food. 
They  come  in  immense  flights,  and  pass  along  the  eastern 
coast  regularly  as  the  trees  bloom.  The  chatter  over- 
head in  the  swamps  is  deafening,  and  the  ganner  may  fire 
among  the  tree  tops  almost  at  random,  and  bring  down  a 


dozen.  -They  will  hang  wounded  from  the  boughs,  the 
nectar,  swept  by  their  brush-tipped  tongues  from  the 
flowers,  streaming  from  their  beaks.  Often  nave  I  assuaged 
my  thirst  by  expressing  the  aromatic  nectar  from  their 
crops  into  my  mouth,  and  gone  on  my  way  rejoicing.  The 
parrots  thus  from  generation  to  generation  have  found  their 
food  over  a  great  range,  and  the  whole  business  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  experience ;  and  if  the  huge  island  were, 
in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  split  up  into  parts 
with  many  miles  of  sea  intervening,  there  would  be  no 
greater  difficulty  than  there  is  now.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
lights  crossing  a  sea-way  of  forty  miles  to  visit  an  island 
which  there  is  direct  evidence  was  part  of  the  mainland  at  no 
distant  date.  They  do  not  remain  there  more  than  ten  or 
fourteen  days,  passing  southward  as  the  season  advances 
towards  summer,  and  returning  in  the  fall  to  gather  the 
ripe  seeds  of  the  eucalypti.  I  can  imagine  how  the  know- 
ledge of  the  whereabouts  of  that  island  has  been  kept  up  as 
the  strait  between  it  and  the  mainland  became  gradually 
wider.  The  journey' is  only  a  matter  of  about  an  hours 
flight,  and  no  doabt  thousands  of  the  visitors  have  been 
there  before,  and  take  with  them  birds  of  last  year,  thos 
maintaining  the  knowledge  of  this  feeding  ground  which  can 
never  be  lost.  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  set  up  an  "  un- 
erring instinct "  to  account  for  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
exercise  of  a  simple  piece  of  experimental  knowledge.  When 
the  savage  starts  in  his  canoe  for  this  island,  which  he  can- 
not see  from  the  shore,  to  spear  that  curious  cetacean,  the 
dugong,  in  its  shallow  islets,  no  one  supposes  he  follows  any 
"  unerring  instinct."  Both  he  and  the  parrots  go  for  food, 
and  both  depend  upon  either  personal  or  communicated 
knowledge  for  finding  it.  Migpiatory  birds  are  often  found 
crossing  the  sea  at  night,  and  often  dash  themselves  against 
lighthouses.  Perhaps  these  are  inexperienced  birds,  or  have 
been  delayed  by  adverse  winds  and  fogs,  and  have  tempo- 
rarily lost  their  direction.  The  nugratory  "  instinot "  will 
harmy  be  oonsidered  more  special  th^  the  homing  instinct 
of  pigeons,  and  yet  the  latter  fail  to  find  their  way  home 
over  well-known  ground  either  at  night  or  during  fog. 
Something  may  be  done  by  training,  even  under  these  un- 
favourable circumstances,  as  is  now  being  attempted  in 
Belgium  with  night  flights ;  but  whatever  success  is  achieved 
will  make  the  case  for  instinct  weaker,  and  that  for  expe- 
rienoe  and  knowledge  stronger.  During  a  late  fog  in  Lon- 
don, several  pigeons  and  rooKs  were  to  be  seen  sitting  on 
the  street  telegraph  wires  near  Temple  Bar,  evidentlj 
preferring  to  wait  there  until  they  could  see  their  landmarks. 
Where  was  their  unerring  instinct  ?.  Those  rooks  probably 
had  their  home  in  the  rookery  in  Gray's  Inn  Giaraens,  but 
they  were,  like  human  beings,  dependent  upon  their  senses 
and  experience  for  guidance,  and,  hke  us,  dazed  by  the  fo^. 
They  concladed,  like  sensible  creatures,  to  bide  there  till  it 
cleared. 

I  leave  instinct  here,  for  a  time  at  least.  It  is  much  more 
satisfactory  if  we  can  suggest  any  probable  explanation  of 
some  of  these  acts  of  animals  without-  taking  refuge  in 
"  blind  impulses  "  or  "  purposes  of  which  the  animal  is  igno- 
rant ;"  and  it  is  scarcely  rational  to  conclude  that  because 
periodical,  and  on  the  whole  singularly  suocessful  journeys 
are  made  by  animals  over  distances  which  often  completely 
exhaust  their  strength,  and  because  we  are  not  informed  of 
the  precise  data  employed,  these  acts  are  done-  without  any 
preconceived  ideas,  and  without  a  distinct  knowledge  ctt 
consequences. 

That  animals  have  clear  ideas  of  position  and  relation  no 
one  can  doubt.  The  selection  of  the  same  breeding-places 
by  the  same  pair  for  years  in  succession,  and  their  topo- 
graphical knowledge  of  feeding  grounds,  are  proofs  of  this. 
From  these  it  is  no  great  step  to  the  -wider  idea  of  position 
marked  by  the  sun  in  his  course.  They  may  come,  like  us, 
to  refer  the  positions  of  places  to  this  practically  fixed 
object.  Their  observation  must  be  so  much  more  exact  as, 
compared  with  ours,  it  is  limited  to  the  minute  oarea  o£ 
existence.  This  proportion  is  observable,  too,  between 
highly  ciyilised  men  and  savages — with  the  child  of  nature 
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the  oater  life  is  intense.  I  cannot,  then,  think  that  the  sun  as 
ft  landmark  has  escaped  their  notice,  and  if  they  use  it  at  all 
it  may  be  conceived  to  be  of  iiamense  importance  in  their 
migrations,  as  indicating  a  general  direction  until  familiar 
landmarks  are  reached.  Some  of  the  Belgian  pigeons  have 
performed  a  distance  of  900  miles,  a  considerable  portion, 
something  like  400  miles,  being  over  unknown  country ;  and 
ont  of  eight]^  flown  about  a  (Ujze^  returned  in  a  fortnight. 
Bat  those  birds  were  rigidly  trained  to  long  flights,  and  all 
their  powers  of  observation  cultivated.  Every  pigeon  fancier 
knows  that  they  would  infallibly  have  lost  themselves  had 
they  been  taken  only  fifty  miles  from  home  when  unaccns- 
tomed  to  the  work.  There  could  have  been  no  instinct,  at 
all  events,  at  work  for  these  birds  in  this  long  flight,  for 
the  principle,  if  unerring,  that  enabled  them  to  travel  the 
500  miles  they  had  often  done,  would  have  snflSced  for  the 
400  which  they  had  not  done. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  present  a  few  of  these  cases  as  they 
present  themselves  to  me,  without  laying  claim  to  having 
said  anything  new,  or  thought  anything  that  might  not 
have,  and  probably  has,  occurred  to  others.  Every  one  of 
the  cases,  of  what  I  believe  to  be  simple  thought  in  ani- 
mals, to  be  given  in  a  future  paper,  has  been  observed  by 
myself,  and  I  can  only  guarantee  that  each  will  be  carefully 
stated  from  notes  made  at  the  time.  If  they  fiul  in  the 
marvellous  element,  so  dear  to  some  people,  judging  from 
the  books  of  anecdotes  published  every  dav,  and  if  the 
imagination  is  not  stimnlated,  it  must  be  charged  to  the 
absence,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  of  anythmg  "  won- 
derful" in  the  ordinary  process  of  thought  among  our 
fellow  creatures. 

THE  BUILDDra  OF  BOATS  AXB  SHALL  YACHTS. 

Bt  J.  0.  WILCOCKS. 

(OmUmMd  ftvm  p.  MS,  Foi.  JJ.) 

Of  DaAUGHTiNO. 
Before  oommeuoing  the  building  of  any  boat  or  small 
yacht,  it  is  desirable  a  sketch  or  draught  should  be  made 
for  guidance  during  the  progress  of  tie  work.  Practised 
"workmen  do  not  often  trouble  themselves  to  make  sketches 
or  draughts  for  small  boats,  as  they  generally  have  moulds 
by  them  for  any  size  they  may  require;  or,  if  not,  they  soon 
strike  one  out  of  suitable  dimensions ;  or,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  they  build  without  any,  relying  on  their  experience 
and  judgment  for  form  and  accuracy,  which  seldom  fail 
them.  Such  a  method,  however,  would  not  answer  for 
amateurs,  who  have  everything  to  learn,  and  who  conse- 
quently ought  to  have  every  aid  in  preparing;  and  carrying 
out  their  work.  A  regular  ship  draught  is  not  necessary  to 
the  building  of  a  small  boat,  such  as  is  used  for  the  joint 
purposes  of  rowing  and  sailing,  but  I  should  recommend 
every  amateur  before  going  to  work  to  make  a  side  view  or 
elevation,  called  a  sheer  plan  by  shipbuilders,  which  will 
give  the  length  and  depth  of  the  proposed  boat,  and  also 
sketches  of  a  midship  mould  and  transom ;  also  a  half- 
breadth  plan,  which  will  show  half  the  width  add  length, 
and  on  which  he  can  mark  ont  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  thwarts,  bow,  and  stem-sheets,  and  position  of  the  masts, 
Ac.  These  sketches  should  always  be  drawn  to  scale,  and 
Bu£Bciently  large  to  make  reference  easy  to  them  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  as  well  as  to  afford  space  for  the  clear 
deUneation  of  the  smaller  portions  of  the  sketch.  The  scale 
to  be  adopted  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  boat,  and  if 
only  a  small  one,  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  will  not  be  found  too 
large.  For  instance,  supposing  a  boat  twelve  feet  long  is 
desired,  it  will  on  this  scale  occnpy  on  the  paper  the  length 
of  six  inches.  These  are  convement  dimensions,  and  will  if 
desired  leave  sufficient  space  to  draw  in  the  spars  and  sails 
also  on  the  elevation  or  sheer  plan,  on  a  fair  sized  sheet  of 
paper.  For  a  regular  sailing  boat  I  consider  it  necessary 
to  make  a  fitting  yacht  drawing,  and  having  arrived  thus 
far  in  the  subject,  I  think  it  desirable  to  give  a  description 
Oi  such  a  drawing,  and  the  manner  of  making  it.    We  nave 


very  able  writers  on  naval  architecture,  as  well  as  on  the 
theory  of  yacht  building,  we  cannot,  therefore,  do  better 
than  follow  out  their  instructions  given  for  our  guidance 
The  authors  whose  instructions  I  propose  we  should  fqllow, 
are  Mr.  James  Feake,  formerly  master  shipwright  of  Her 
Majesty's  Dockyard,  Devonport,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Budi- 
ments  of  Naval  Architecture,"  and  the  late  Mr.  P.  R.  Marett 
in  "  Yachts  and  Yacht  Building." 

The  draught  of  a  ship  is  the  delineation  of  the  vwions 
sections  or  imaginary  slices  cut  through  her  by  lines,  the 
lines  being  the  outer  edges  of  such  sections.  To  elucidate 
what  is  meant :  if  an  orange  is  cut  into  two  parts,  the  edge 
of  the  peel  in  each  of  these  parts  will  be  a  circle,  and  thus 
denote  the  shape  of  it.  If  tnose  parts  be  again  subdivided, 
their  outer  edges  will  have  a  similar  form,  and  the  orange 
by  such  a  development  would  be  foui^d  to  assimilate  to  a 
sphere  or  globe.  The  draught  is  composed  of  three  parts 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other ;  they  are  sectional  plans 
considered  as  passing  through  the  largest  portions  of  the 
principal  dimensions.  They  are  severaSy  named — the  sheer 
plan,  half-breadth  plan,  and  body  plan. 

This  Sheer  Flab 

Is  descriptive  of  the  long^est  and  deepest  longitudinal  sec- 
tion, or  that  of  a  plane  passing  through  the  middle  line  of  the 
boat  or  vessel  from  the  middle  line  of  the  stem  or  fore 
boundary  of  her,  to  the  middle  line  of  the  stem-post  or  after 
boundary.  On  this  plane  the  position  of  any  point  may  be 
determined  for  height  and  length,  as  being  projected  on  to 
that  pbtne,  similar  to  the  process  followed  in  the  delineation 
of  a  map. 

The  Half-breadth  Flaw 

Is  descriptive  of  half  the  widest  and  longest  level  section 
in  the  boat  or  vessel,  or  that  of  a  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  the  length  at  the  height  of  the  greatest  breadth. 
On  this  plane  the  position  of  any  point  in  the  vessel  may  be 
fixed  by  projection,  as  to  width  and  length. 

The  Body  Plan 

Is  descriptive  of  the  largest  vertical  and  athwartship 
section  of  the  ship  or  boat,  forming  the  boundary  of  all  the 
others,  and  this  plan  Axes  by  projection  the  height  and 
width  of  any  point  in  the  boat  or  vessel.  There  are  hence 
three  plans  used  to  describe  the  boat  or  vessel,  considered 
as  a  solid,  or  as  being  made  up  of  three  dinensions,  length, 
breadth,  and  depth ;  and  these  are  dependent  on  each  other, 
as  the  sheer  plan  gives  the  height  and  length,  the  half- 
breadth  the  breadth  and  length,  in  which  the  length  is 
common  to  the  two.  The  sheer  plan  gives  the  length  and 
height ;  the  body,  the  breadth,  and  height,  in  which  the 
height  is  common  to  the  two.  The  half-breadth  gives  the 
length  and  breadth ;  the  body  plan  the  height  and  breadth, 
in  which  the  breadth  is  common  to  the  two.  To  determine 
the  true  position  of  each  point  of  any  solid,  three  linear 
measurements  are  required — the  height,  the  breadth,  and 
the  length  of  it,  all  of  which  must  be  set  off  from,  or  bear 
reference  to,  a  Btandard  plane  or  starting  point.  The  plans 
described  for  a  boat  or  vessel  fully  furnish  these  dimensions 
for  each  p>oint  in  her,  as  they  may  be  considered  the  sides, 
top,  and  ends  of  a  block  formed  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
boat  or  vessel ;  and  each  point  in  her  has  double  reference 
to  the  several  plans,  or  the  sheer,  halt-breadth,  and  body 
plans. 

The  late  ijtr  P.  B.  Marett,  in  his  work,  "  Yachts  andTacht- 
buUding,"  gives  us  the  following  valuable  instructions  on 
the  art  of  making  the  draught  of  a  boat  or  vessel :  The  first 
process  towards  building  a  properly  constructed  vessel  is  to 
make  accurate  drawings  of  it  upon  paper  on  a  reduced 
scale.  From  these  drawings,  other  drawings  of  the  full 
size  are  made,  or  "  laid  oS  upon  the  floor  of  a  laige  room 
called  the  "  mould  loft."  From  this  last  mentioned  foiwing, 
"  moulds "  of  thin  deal  are  made,  and  by  help  of  these 
moulds,  the  timbers,  comprising  the  frame  of  the  yessel, 
are  cut  out,  and  the  frame  is  then  put  together.    In  ship 
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drawing  a  very  few  implements  are  required.  One  straigfat 
edge,  aboat  fonr  feet  long,  and  fonr  indies  wide,  with  one  of 
its  edges  cbamfered ;  another  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide ;  the  former  may  be  of  wainsoot 
oak,  or  a  clean  piece  of  fir;  the  latter  d  some  hard  wood, 
such  as  oak,  mahogany,  or  pear,  two  or  three  squares  of 
different  sizes,  the  smaller  of  ebony,  pear,  or  borwood,  and 
a  set  of  moulds,  which  should  be  made  of  pear,  or  boxwood 
veneer.  They  may  be  procured  at  the  mathematical  instru- 
ment makers,  but  it  is  better  to  procure  a  set  fi-om  some 
practical  draughtsman.  A  sheering  batten  of  fir,  about  fear 
feet  loog,  and  three-eightfae  of  an  mch  square  (though  it  is 
better  if  it  is  flatter  on  one  side) ;  two  or  three  shorter 
battens  of  lancewood,  made  to  taper  gradually  till  they  are 
very  thin  and  pliant  a*  the  smaller  end ;  some  lead  weights 
of  about  six  pounds  each — ^these  may  be  cast  in  the  form  of 
an  elongated  scfuare,  and  coTered  with  paper.  To  pin  Or 
fix  a  batten  with  them,  when  you  desire  to  draw  a  long 
curved  line,'  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  pieces  of  hard 
wood,  such  as  lancewood,  African  oak,  or  box,  made  in  this 

shape  I  ^^^>  the  pointed  end  being  placed  on 

the  batten,  and  the  weight  on  the  square  part ;  or  this  piece 
of  wood  may  be  secured  to  the  lead  weight  by  a  couple  of 
screws,  and  then  used  all  in  one.  These  are  all  the  requisite 
tools,  except  the  drawing  pens,  dividers,  bow  pens,  ice., 
which  are  usually  sold  in  a  box  of  instruments,  out  which 
had  muc}i  better  be  purchased  separately,  beoause  many  of 
the  articles  forming  the  customary  equipment  of  sudi  a  box 
are  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  ship  draughtsman,  whilst 
many  that  are  of  use  are  omitted.  Therefore,  any  one  wish- 
ing to  obtain  a  g^ood  practical  collection  of  drawing  instru- 
ments had  better  provide  a  pair  of  dividers,  with  shifting 
pen  and  pencil  legs;  a  pair  of  dividers  with  fixed  legs; 
three  drawing  pens ;  a  small  spring  bow  pen ;  a  larger  bow 
pen  and  pencil ;  and,  instead  oi  the  usual  scales,  a  foot  ivory 
scale,  divided  with  inch,  half-inch,  quarter  and  eighth  inch 
scales  on  its  edges,  and  other  scale  divisions  of  the  inch  in 
the  middle.  A  six-inch  scale  of  decimal  parts  of  a  quarter- 
inch,  commonly  called  a  "forty  scale,"  is  very  useful  in 
making  the  calculations.  A  cake  of  good  Indian  ink,  and 
bottles  of  Ackerman's  fluid  verdigris  and  carmine,  complete 
the  equipment  of  the  ship  draughtsman.  The  table  or 
drawing  board,  at  which  the  draughtsman  stands  when  at 
work,  should  have  a  smooth  surface,  and  be  placed  under  a 
window  or  otherwise  in  a  good  light.  The  drawing  board  is 
usuully  about  five  feet  long,  and  three  wide,  and  stands  upon 
trestles  two  feet  ten  inches  above  the  floor.  As  previously 
observed,  the  drawings  from  which  a  ship  is  constructed,  are 
always  three  in  number : 

Ist.  The  sheer  plan,  containing  a  series  of  longitudinal 
vertical  sections. 

2nd.  The  half-breadth  plan,  containing  a  series  of  longi- 
tudinal transverse  sections. 

3rd.  The  body  plan,  containing  a  series  of  transverse 
vertical  sections. 

The  work  should  commence  by  copying  a  set  of  drawings. 
Like  other  arts  it  requires  practice,  but  after  a  few  attempts 
the  student  will  become  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  moulds 
and  drawing  pen.  There  are  three  customary  methods  of 
copying :  First,  by  tracing  the  original  on  prepared  trans- 
parent paper  placed  over  it.  This  plan  is  usefmly  adopted 
when  expedition  is  required,  or  when  a  drawing  has  to  be 
transmitted  by  post,  it  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  method  of 
copying.  The  tracing  paper  maybe  purchased, i>ut  for  such 
as  prefer  preparing  it  for  themselves,  the  following  is  an 
excellent  recipe.  The  paper  so  prepared  is  not  only  very 
transparent,  but  admits  of  being  tinted  upon.  Take  the 
best  Canada  balsam,  2oz.,  and  mix  it  in  a  basin  with  4oz.  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  untU  the  balsam  is  quite  dissolved ; 
spread  a  quire  of  large  size  tissue  paper  evenly  upon  a  table 
or  drawing  board,  one  sheet  upon  another.  The  mixture 
must  be  applied  to  the  upper  sheet  with  a  large  brush. 
When  one  side  is  saturated  the  sheet  of  paper  must  be 
tamed,  and  the  brush  passed  over  the  reverse  side  so  as  to 


equalise  the  liquid.    Having  stretehed  some  strings  across  a 
room,  the  sheet  may  be  pinned  by  two  <rf  its  comers  to  the 
string,  and  thus  left  to  dry,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.    The  first 
sheet  will  generally  take  at  least  half  the  mixture,  as  the 
under  sheete  imbibe  it;    each  successive  sheet  must  be 
submitted  to  the  same  process.    Pure  Canada  balsam  is 
quite  colourless,  and  when  the  paper  is  dry  it  should  have 
rather  a  dead  white  appearance,  and  not  be  yellow,  glossy, 
or  8ti(^ ;  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  is 
too  much  balsam  in  the  mixture.    A  small  pinch  of  si^gar 
of  lead  stirred  into  the  mixture  will  fecilitate  the  drying. 
The  second  method  of  copying  is  by  placing  the  original 
plan  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  pricking  the  principal  points 
through  with  a  fine  ne«dle  so  as  to  mark  the  lower  sheet; 
guided  by  these  points,  the  draughtsman  can  eewily  fill  in 
me  detail ;  a  little  practice  in  pricking  off  is  requisite ;  an 
expert  draughtsman  will  require  very  few  marks.     Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  needle  is  held  upright.     I  should 
mention  that  to  prick  holes  in  a  borrowed  drawing  is  oon- 
sidered  a  great  offence.    The  third  plan  is  to  measure  the 
principal  points  with  a  pair  of  dividers,  or  a  scale,  and  to 
transfer  these  points  to  the  copy,  this  is  the  method  to  be 
adopted  by  the  learner.    After  copying  one  or  two  drawings 
in  this  manner  he  will  become  acquainted  with  the  con- 
nection between   the  different  lines  of  the  plans.     Some 
draughtsmen  stretoh  their  paper  on  a  drawing  board ;  this  is 
done  by  saturating  the  paper  with  water,  which  is  sponged 
evenly  on  every  part,  ana  tnen  glueing  the  edges  down  to  the 
board.     As  the  paper  shrinks  considerably  in  drying  it 
becomes  firm,  and  presents  an  excellent  surface  for  drawing 
upon ;  but  when  cut  from  the  board,  the  paper  invariably 
contracts,  and  therefore  the  drawing  will  be  more  or  less 
inaccurate   according  to   tiie  extent  of  this   contraction. 
Suppose  then  the  student  to  commence  copying  a  drawing, 
I  need  only  describe  the  order  in  which  the  Knes  should  be 
'  copied,  the  connection  between  ,them,  and  the  method  of 
ending  them.    As  a  general  rule  the  lines  representing  the 
actual  parte  of  a  vessel  are  drawn  in  black  ink,  the  water  lines 
or  horizontal  sections  below  the  load-water  lines  in  each  plan 
in  green  ink ;  those  lines  which  are  not  part  of  the  vessel, 
but  are  of  use  in  making  the  drawing  in  ticked  black  ink, 
and  the  inboard  work  or  profile  in  red  ink.    The  light  is 
supposed  to  come  from  the  right  baud  upper  comer  of  the 
paper,  and  consequently  the  upper  and  right  hand  sides  if  a 
solid  are  represented  by  fine  or  thin  lines;  those  on  the 
lower  or  left  hand  by  tmcker  lines — thus  the  lower  side  of 
the  keel  is  thick,  the  foreside  of  the  mast  is  thin,  Ac.    The 
drawing  should  be  completed  in  pencil  before  ink  is  used. 
The  middle  line  of  the  half-breadtn  plan  is  first  drawn,  and 
from  this  line  as  a  base,  all  breadths  are  measured — per- 
pendicular to  it  the  foremost  perpendicular,  and  then,  at 
their  proper  distances,  the  lines  corresponding  to  the  other 
vertical  sections  are  drawn.     The  load-water  line  of  the 
sheer  plan  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half- 
breadth  plan,  and  consequently  the  sections  are  vertieal  to 
it.     It  is  not  unusual  to  make  the  upper  edge  of  the  rabbet 
of  the  keel  the  base  of  the  sheer  and  body  plans,  but  where 
there  is  much  difference  in  the  draught  of  water  forward  and 
aft,  as  is  the  case  with  most  yachts,  the  load-water  line 
is  preferable.     As  from  the  load-water  line,  therefore,  all 
heights  and  depths  are  measured,  it  is  the  base  of  the  sheer 
and  body  plans.    The  rabbet-line  and  lower  side  of  the  keel 
in  the  sheer  plan  are  next  drawn,  the  intermediate  water 
lines  are  sometimes  drawn  parallel  to  the  load-water  line, 
and  sometimes  at  equal  distances  between  it  and  the  rabbet- 
line  of  the  keel ;  in  the  former  case  there  is  less  trouble  in 
transferring  the  heights  to  the  body  plan,  in  the  latter  they 
are  better  adapted  for  making  the  calculations.    The  several 
sheer  lines  must  next  be  set  off,  the  heighte  taken  from  the 
water  line  on  each  section,  and  a  penning  batten  made  to 
pass  through  the  points,  and  a  line  drawn  along  the  batten. 
The  stem,  rabbet  of  stem,  the  stem-post  and  ite  rabbet  are 
nest  in  order.    The  counter  may  be  copied  by  drawing  in  the 
original,  a  continuation  of  the  raJte  of  the  counter  through  th« 
water  line  to  some  other  line  below  it ;  this  line  transferred  to 
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the  copy  will  give  the  rake  of  the  counter.  He  detail  of  this 
part  is  then  easily  filled  in.  The  different  half-breadths  of 
the  water  lines  and  of  the  sheer  lines  mast  next  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  original,  and  a  thin  batten  penned  to  pass 
tiirongh  the  points  in  each  section.  Some  practice,  and  not 
a  little  patience,  is  necessary  in  using  a  penning  batten  and 
weights ;  if  the  batten  is  too  pliant,  the  line  may  not  be  a 
feir  cmre,  and  if  too  stifi'  it  is  extremely  difiBoult  to  confine 
it  in  its  proper  position.  The  endings  of  the  sheer  lines 
and  water  lines  m  the  half-breadth  ^an  are  obtained  by 
squaring  down  from  the  sheer  plan  the  intersection  of  each 
line  respectively  with  the  fors  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the 
stem,  or  the  after  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  post,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan, 
and  froni  these  spots  set  off  from  and  perpendicular  to  the 
middle  line  half  the  siding  of  the  stem  and  stern-post  at  the 
respective  heights,  these  latter  spots  will  be  the  endings 
required.  The  middle  line  of  the  body  plan  is  drawn  square 
to  the  base,  and  the  half  siding  of  the  stem  and  stem-post 
on  each  side  of  it.  It  is  usual  to  make  the  base  of  the  sheer 
and  body  plans  in  one  line,  and  therefore  when  the  load- 
water  line  is  the  base,  a  continuation  of  it  from  the  sheer 
plan  will  be  both  the  base  and  the  load-water  line  of  the 
body  plan  also.  When  the  other  water  lines  are  parallel  to 
the  base  they  may  also  be  continued,  but  when  not  parallel 
the  distance  of  each  water  line  from  the  base  must  be 
transferred  from  the  sheer  to  the  body  plan.  Lines  drawn 
square  to  the_  middle  line  at  these  heights -will  represent 
the  vertical  height  of  each  water  line  at  each  section  in  the 
body  plan,  and  on  these  lines  the  respective  half-breadths, 
taken  from  the  half-breadth  plan,  must  be  set  off  from  the 
iniddle  line — the  several  sheer  lines  are  transferred  in  a 
similar  manner.  A  curve  passing  through  the  points  thus 
found  will  give  the  shape  of  that  section  in  the  body  plan. 
The  better  way  is  to  take  off  the  heights  and  breadths  of 
each  section  separately,  commencing  with  the  midship 
section,  which  is  often  dra^lh  on  both  sides ;  the  sections  of 
the  fore  body  are  drawn  on  the  right,  and  those  of  the  after 
body  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  middle  line.  The  sections 
of  the  body  plan  will  end  at  the  half  siding  of  the  keel, 
stem,  or  stempost,  as  to  breadth,  and  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  rabbet  of  the  keel  as  to  depth  in  each  section.  When 
the  intermediate  water  lines  are  parallel  to  the  base,  the 
breadths  have  merely  to  be  set  off  on  them. 

In  drawing  these  sections  of  the  body  plan  the  small 
moulds  must  oe  used,  and  each  line  drawn  in  small  pieces. 
After  a  little  practice  this  is  easy,  although  at  first  some 
difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  forming  fair  and  correct 
curvee.  By  tracing  about  a  dozen  body  pWs  the  banner 
will  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  moulds.  When 
the  bo(^  plan  is  so  far  completed  it  may  be  necessary  to 
"fair  the  body,"  by  ruiming  diagonal  and  buttock  bnes. 
In  transferring  the  former  from  the  body  to  the  half -breadth 
plan,  the  distance  of  each  section  is  taken  on  the  line  of  the 
diagonal  from  the  middle  line  of  the  bodv  plan,  and  applied 
to  the  corresponding  section  of  the  half-breadth  plan.  A 
batten  passing  through  these  spots  will  detect  any  unfair- 
ness in  the  line,  which  must  be  corrected.  A  diagonal  line 
ends  in  the  half -breadth  plan  at  the  height  of  its  intersection 
with  the  half  siding  of  the  stem  or  stem-post,  in  the  body 

Slan,  transferred  to  the  rabbit  in  the  sheer  plan,  and  squared 
own  to  the  half -breadth ;  on  this  the  diagonal  distanee  of 
the  middle  line  to  the  half  siding  line  of  the  body  plan  is 
set  off,  which  gives  the  ending  required.  A  buttock  line  in 
the  body  and  half -breadth  plan  is  drawn  parallel  'to  the 
middle  line,  the  distances  of  its  intersection  with  each 
section  from  the  base  are  transferred  from  the  body  to  the 
sheer  plan,  and  a  batten  passing  throngh  these  spots  will 
detect  any  unfairness  ;  or,  as  a  fhrther  proof,  the  intersection 
of  each  water  line  with  the  buttock  line  in  the  half- breadth 
plan  may  be  squared  up  to  the  respective  water  lines  in  the 
sheer  plan ;  if  the  buttock  line  of  the  sheer  plan  does  not 
agree  with  these  last  found  points,  some  alteration  must  be 
made  until  the  body  is  fair,  which  is  the  case  when  all  the 
intersecting   points   exactly   cdncide,  and  the   diagonal. 


bnttodc,  and  water  lines  of  each  plan  are  &ir  lines.  In  the 
foregoing  description  the  body  and  half-breadth  plans  are 
drawn  to  the  outside  of  the  plank ;  in  working  drawings 
the  outside  of  the  timber  only  is  shown ;  in  this  case  the 
sections  of  the  body  plan  and  the  water  lines  of  the  half- 
breadth  plan  are  ended  by  describing  an  arc  of  a  circle,  with 
the  radios  of  the  thickness  of  the  plank  from  the  ending 
before  found  as  a  c«itre ;  the  lines  will  end  at  the  back  of 
this  arc.  It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  a  rule  to  take  as  few 
points  as  possible  from  the  original  drawing,  and  to  find  the 
points  in  one  plan  from  those  in  another  ;  by  this  means 
any  error  is  much  less  likely  to  produce  an  unfair  or  im- 
practicable drawing. 

Latdig  Off  a  Boat. 

latying  off  is  the  process  of  transferring  the  drawing  of  a 
boat  or  vessel  from  the  paper  on  which  the  delineation  is 
made  upon  a  reduced  soale,  to  the  floor  of  a  room,  where 
there  is  sufficient  space  to  allow  of  its  representation  of  the 
actual  size  by  proportionate  enlargement.  This  room  is  by 
shipbuilders  termed  the  "mould-loft,"  and  the  floor  is 
ordinarily  painted  black  to  render  the  chalk  lines  distinctly 
visible.  Any  plain  surface  of  adequate  extent,  however,  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  if  it  be  aeeired  to  lay  off  a  boat  of 
moderate  dimensions,  and  all  that  is  actually  required  is 
sufficient  space  to  include  a  few  inches  more  iban  the  area 
of  half  the  midship  section  of  the  proposed  boat,  within 
which  all  other  dimensions  of  height  and  breadth  can  be 
shown.  For  a  moderately  sized  rowing  boat,  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  sails,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  lay  off 
half  the  transom  or  stem-board,  and  half  the  midship 
section,  either  on  a  floor  or  table,  and  of  which  the  former  is 
the  easier  plan,  as  it  will  be  of  no  moment  driving  the  points 
of  a  few  nails  into  a  floor  to  secure  a  batten,  by  aid  of  which 
the  required  curves  can  be  readily  drawn.  As  I  am,  how- 
ever, writing  for  amateurs,  to  whom  it  may  not  be  con- 
venient to  devote  a  room  specially' to  the  purpose  of  laying 
off,  they  can  do  this  on  a  largo  sheet  of  common  drawing 
pajjer,  made  for  the  use  of  draughtsmen,  or  if  situated  at 
any  locality  where  such  large  paper  is  unprocurable,  an 
extra  sized  sheet  may  be  made  by  pasting  the  required 
number  of  sheets  of  cartridge  paper  together  to  afford  suf- 
ficient space  for  the  drawing.  The  paper  may  be  placed  on 
either  a  floor  or  table,  as  most  convenient.  If  on  tne  former 
it  must  be  kept  steady  by  drawing  pins  driven  into  the 
floor,  but  on  the  latter  weights  may  be  used.  Thus  the 
half  breadth  of  the  body  plan  of  a  boat  of  five  feet  beam  may 
be  laid  off  on  a  space  of  about  two  feet  eight  inches  square, 
one  of  seven  feet  beam  on  a  space  of  three  and  a  half  feet  or 
three  feet  eight  square,  or  of  three  and  a  half  by  four  feet,  if 
additional  depth  be  desired,  one  of  four  feet  on  the  space  of 
two  feet  two  or  three  inches  square,  Ac.  There  are  two 
methods  by  which  the  laying  off  may  be  performed,  either  by 
the  aid  of  the  fourth  or  half  of  a  circle,  or  by  rectangulation. 

The  first  named  method  is  by  inclosing  the  body  plan  in 
the  half  of  a  circle,  the  second  by  dividing  it  by  two  series 
of  parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  a  small 
boat  intended  for  both  rowing  and  sailing,  if  the  half  of  the 
transom  and  midship  section  are  alone  shown,  they  may  be 
included  within  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  As  it  is  best  to  deal 
with  a  case  in  point,  we  will  take  a  boat  of  a  certain  size, 
and  go  through  the  process  of  laying  off  in  detaiL 

Twenty  Fbbt  Scirtuifo  or  PtrLLnro  Boat,  with  Saiu. 
(See  lUustralion  on  next  page.) 

Figure  1  represents  half  the  transom  or  stem-board,  and 
half  the  midship  section,  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot. 
Figure  2  represents  the  longitudinal  section  or  sheer  plan, 
together  with  the  masts  and  sails,  whilst  figure  3  shows  the 
half  breadth  of  the  boat  with  the  seats  or  thwarts  in 
position.  Figures  2  and  3  are  only  on  the  scale  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  which  is  sufficient  for  these  two  latter 
plans,  but  scarcely  adequate  to  show  thte  form  of  the  trans- 
verse sections  of  so  long  a  boat ;  the  half  inch  scale  has 
therefore  been  chosen  for  figure  1.    The  length  of  oars  to 
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bo  lift.  6m.— to  the  buttons,  3ft.  6in.,  the  blades  3ft.  Sin. ; 
length  of  BcuUs  dft. — to  buttons  2ft.,  blades  2ft.  6in ;  row- 
locks from  middle  of  thwarts  1ft.  6in. — size,  5in.  dear;  flat 
thowls — 2\in.  wide,  4in.  high  above  rowlocks ;  stretchers 
2ft.  Sin.  from  middle  of  thwarts;  raisings  or  sapport  of 
thwarts  TJin.  below  gunwales ;  keel — 23ft.  6in.  kmg,  2iin. 
deep  by  2in.  wide,  of  elm ;  plank — elm,  pine,  or  cedar,  sawn 
fin.  and  planed  to  f\  in.  thick ;  width  at  midship  section  4^in. 
at  bow  3iu.,  at  stem  4in. ;  copper  nails  2in.  apart ;  timbers 
|in.  by  fin.  American  elm  or  oak  6in.  apart ;  stem — 2in.  thick,. 
2ft.  Sin.  high ;  stem  post — 2ib.  thick,  2ft.  high,  both  of  otJc. 
In  the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  the  boat,  the  timbers  may,  for 
the  sake  of  reducing  weight,  be  placed  at  intervals  of 
lOin.,  but  the  6in.  intervals  shonla  be  maintained  in  the 
body  of  the  boat,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  space  between  the 
two  thwarts  in  which  the  masts  are  stepped. 


arcs  may  be  thereby  described  intersecting  each  other  in  a 
petition  ezactlr  at  right  angles  to  the  point  A,  and  from 
this  position  wnich  is  C,  rule  the  line  AC.  In  the  present 
instuice,  four  feet  from  the  nail  will  be  found  a  conveoient 
distance  to  attach  the  pencil.  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  describe  these  simple  means  of  working,  becaase  it  is 
quite  possible  this  description  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
readers  at  a  distance  from  any  of  the  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation, where  special  tools  are  alone  procurable,  and  it  is  also 
certain  in  the  minority  of  cases,  that  the  simplest  means, 
provided  they  are  equally  effectual,  will  be  adopted.  The 
special  tool  which  would  be  used  for  this  purpose  would  be 
a  pair  of  compasses  the  size  of  a  small  pair  of  tongs. 
Having  drawn  the  arc  C  B  by  aid  of  the  nail,  pencil,  and 
twine,  divide  it  into  equal  parts  of  six-inch  intervals,  because 
a  quarter  dl  an  inch  on  the  half  of  the  body  plan  represents 
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The  transom  or  stem  board  and  mid<ihip  section,  figure  1, 
is  the  first  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  As  the  scale  is  half 
an  inch  to  a  foot,  and  it  measures  an  inch  across,  the  width 
will  be  two  feet.  To  enlarge  this  plan  to  the  actual  size  for 
the  moulds  of  the  boat,  the  space  of  one  inch  and  an  one- 
eighth  is  to  be  taken  in  a  pair  of  pencil  compasses,  and  the 
fourth  part  of  a  circle  to  be  desonbed  from  the  centre  A  to 
B  and  0.  Divide  the  arc  into  quarter  inch  spaces  by  draw- 
ing a  succession  of  dotted  lines  to  marks  at  that  distance 
a]Mrt  on  it,  as  shown  on  figure  1.  The  plan  is  now  ready 
to  be  transferred  on  the  required  size  to  the  floorboard,  or 
large  sheet  of  paper.  From  A  to  B  is  an  inch  and  an  eighth, 
representing  two  feet  three  inches  ;  draw  therefore  on  the 
floor,  board,  or  large  paper,  a  straight  Une  of  that  length. 
Prom  A  set  off  another  line  at  right  angles  to  A  B  to  C,  of 
the  length  of  two  feet  three  inches,  then  with  a  piece  of 
twine  and  carpenter's  pencil,  and  a  nail  driven  at  A,  the 
twine  being  two  feet  three  inches  long,  describe  the  arc 
from  C  to  B.  If  without  a  square  to  set  off  the  line  A  C,  it 
may  be  done  with  the  pencil,  nail,  and  twine,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  From  A  measure  along  the  line  towards  B 
two  feet,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  beyond  A  extend  the 
line  also  two  feet ;  if  the  nail  be  fixed  at  both  of  these  two 
feet  distances  in  succession,  and  the  pencil  fastened  at  any 
distance  greater  than  the  length  of  the  proposed  line,  two 


six  inches  of  the  pro|>08ed  boat,  and  draw  in  the  ticked 
lines.  Next  measure  along  the  line  from  A  towards  C  a 
distance  of  two  feet,  and  fix  a  nail  firmly  there.  The  line 
from  A  to  this  point  will  give  the  half  breiadth  for  the  top  of 
the  mould  of  the  midship  section.  The  second  or  dotted 
radius  measures  one  inch  and  a  sixteenth  from  the  point  A 
to  the  intersection  of  the  curve,  set  off  therefore  on  tne  floor 
two  feet  one  and  a  half  inches ;  drive  in  another  n^,  and 
proceed  in  like  manner  with  each  line,  measuring  off  the 
distances  and  driving  in  nails  at  each  intersection  of  the 
curve  with  each  radius.  About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  will  be 
a  suflScient  depth  to  drive  the  nails  into  the  floor  or  board,  as 
there  will  then  be  no  difficulty  in  afterwards  extracting  them. 
Provide  a  thin  slip  or  batten  of  fir  six  feet  and  a  half  long, 
an  inch  wide,  and  an  eighth  thick ;  lay  it  against  the  nsUs 
already  driven,  and  drive  a  few  more  on  the  outside  to  keep 
it  firmly  in  its  place,  run  a  large  carpenter's  pencil  along  the 
inside  of  the  batten,  and  carry  a  fair  curved  line  down  to 
the  keel.  Bemovo  the  nails  from  their  positions,  and  pro- 
ceed to  lay  off  the  transom  or  stem-board.  From  A  to  D  is 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch ;  make  it  therefore  one  and  a  half 
inches,  and  drive  a  nail  at  this  distance  which  will  be  D. 
From  the  point  A  towards  G  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  d 
an  inch  and  a  sixteenth,  the  straight  line  A  is  met  by  tbe 
curved  lineifrom  D ;  thereft)re  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the 
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body  plan  is  eqoal  to  six  inches  on  the  floor,  and  a  sixteenth 
is  equal  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  lay  off  on  the  floor  or  board 
seven  and  a  half  inches,  drive  in  a  naU,  fix  a  batten  against 
it  and  the  other  nail  at  the  point  D,  and  mark  the  curved  line 
for  the  half  of  the  top  of  the  transom  from  nail  to  naiL  If  the 
batten  springs,  drive  in  a  couple  more  nails  on  the  outside 
to  keep  it  in  place.  At  the  point  of  the  transom  where  the 
tnok  begins  between  A  and  B  plstce  another  nail ;  but  as 
there  is  a  contra-flexure  or  change  of  curve  between  these 
two  last  nails,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pin  the  batten  firmly 
between  two  nails  about  the  middle  or  point  of  contra- 
flexure,  which  will  keep  it  in  place.  The  midship  mould 
and  transom  being  now  laid  off  of  actual  size  on  the  floor, 
the  next  proceeding  is  to  construct  the  mould,  and  mark 
out  the  transom  from  the  dimensions  included  between  the 
lines.  If  the  dimensions  of  the  section  at  each  radius  be 
chalked  on  the  floor  in  feet  and  inches  outside  the  arc,  the 
work  of  marking  out  the  mould  will  be  much  facilitated. 

Having,  however,  mentioned  the  method  of  laying  off  by 
rectangulation,  I  will  proceed  to  explain  it  to  those  who 
have  had  no  experience  m  the  matter.  Produce  the  top  line 
of  the  midship  section  from  A,  just  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
side  to  C,  and  lay  off  a  perpendicular  from  the  bottom  of  the 
curve,  namely,  from  where  it  joins  the  keel  to  the  distance 
of  A  C.  Complete  the  rectangular  figure  by  ruling  a  line 
to  C  from,  the  end  of  the  line  below  it,  and  divide  the  top 
and  bottom  as  well  as  the  sides  into  rectangular  spaces,  by 
marking  a  succession  of  points  at  intervals  of  every  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  ruling  to  the  opposite  points  a  series  of  trans- 
verse and  perpendicular  lines.  The  plan  is  now  ready  to 
transfer  to  the  floor  on  the  enlarged  scale,  to  do  which  lay 
off  on  the  floor,  for  the  line  from  A  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel  one  foot  eight  inches,  and  another  line  of  two  feet  at 
light  angles  to  it.  Lay  off  also  another  rectangular  line 
from  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  keel  of  equal  length,  and 
from  the  end  draw  the  fourth  side  of  the  rectangular  figure. 
How,  because  a  quarter  of  an  inch  equals  six  inches,  begin- 
ning from  A  to  the  right  on  the  top,  and  from  the  level  of 
the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  at  the  Dottom,  and  also  on  the 
sides,  mark  off  six-inch  intervals,  and  rule  on  the  floor 
from  the  opposite  points  the  series  of  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal lines  as  described  for  the  small  plan.  For  the  top 
of  the  midship  section  measure  off  two  leet  from  A,  along 
the  top  line,  and  drive  a  nail  for  the  comer  of  the  mould ; 
measure  out  the  next  dimension  along  the  second  line;  to 
the  curved  line  of  the  side  of  the  mould  or  section,  and  drive 
a  second  nail,  and  repeat  the  process  with  each  line  in  suc- 
cession. Measure  oft  the  distances  also  along  the  perpendi- 
ctdar  lines  according  to  the  scale,  and  drive  a  nail  m  the 
floor  at  every  distance  where  these  perpendiculars  intersect 
the  curved  line  of  the  section  on  the  small  plan ;  then  fix 
the  batten,  and  mark  the  curved  line  along  it  as  before. 
Measure  and  mark  off  the  transom  in  its  breadth  and  height, 
which  will  complete  the  enlargement.  Of  these  two  methods 
of  laying  off  I  prefer  the  first,  namely,  that  which  is  per- 
formed by  the  circle ;  because  it  seems  more  simple,  and  it 
has  besides  one  very  important  feature,  namely,  that  every 
dimension  takes  its  departure  from  one  central  point  to  the 
limit  of  the  section,  and  consequently  more  accuracy  is  likely 
to  be  observed  than  by  the  square  lines,  which  involve  a 
firesh  point  of  departure  for  every  line,  and  thus  admit  more 
chance  of  error,  whilst  working  from  one  centre  refers  every 
dimension  to  an  original  starting  point,  and  thus  admits 
little  liability  to  inaccuracy. 

Of  Making  Moulds. 
A  mould  is  a  pattern  for  assisting  to  form  the  shape  of  a 
boat  at  any  particular  section,  or  of  any  rib  or  timoer,  or 
constituent  part  of  a  boat  or  vessel.  It  represents  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  boat,  or  a  thin  slice  cut  from  the  transverse 
side  of  a  rib  or  timber ;  and  in  the  latter  case  prevents  waste 
in  converting  the  materials  to  the  required  shape  for  any 
particular  member  of  the  structure.  The  moulds,  for  form- 
ing the  shape  of  a  boat  are  made  of  three  or  four  pieces  of 
thin  plank  nailed  together  at  their  ends,  thus  constituting  a 


framework,  the  edges  of  which  are  cut  and  trimmed  until 
they  fit  the  lines  drawn  on  the  mould-loft  floor.  The  mould 
for  marking  out  a  rib  or  timber,  or  other  member  of  a  boat 
or  vessel,  is  made  usually  from  a  piece  of  a  quarter  or  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  plank,  cut  and  trimmed  to  the  above-men- 
tioned lines ;  the  use  of  these  thin  moulds  being  merely  to 
lay  down  upon  a  piece  of  timber  and  to  mark  out  tne  required 
form  of  any  particular  member  of  a  boat  or  vessel  by  running 
a  chalk  mark  along  them.  Strensrth  is  not  an  object,  and 
accordingly  a  piece  of  thin  deal  or  pine  answers  every  pur- 
pose ;  but  when  a  boat  has  to  be  bnilt  by  the  aid  of  one  or 
more  moulds,  something  more  substantial  is  necessary,  and 
accordingly,  half  or  three-quarter  inch  elm  plank  is  generally 
used,  being  of  a  tough  character,  and  not  so  liable  to  split 
at  the  ends  when  nailed  together  to  form  the  required  frame- 
work. To  construct  a  mould  proceed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  According  to  the  size  of  the  boat  select  the  material 
for  the  mould,  so  that  the  framework  when  nailed  together 
may  possess  suflScient  rigidity.  The  boat  which  we  have 
taken  as  an  instance  is  four  feet  beam  and  twenty  feet  long. 
In  making  the  mould,  however,  as  regards  its  stifihess,  the 
width  alone  is  the  element  to  which  attention  is  necessary. 
A  piece  of  elm  plank  six  or  eight  inches  wide  and  four  feet 
long  is  sufficient  for  the  top  of  the  mould,  one  of  three  feet 
wide  for  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  each  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  length  of  the  sides.  They  need  not  be  cut  to  these 
lengths,  but  I  mention  these  dimensions  as  odd  pieces  of 
this  size  will  answer.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
using  elm,  as  any  other  odd  plank  of  moderate  thickness  will 
do;  its  toughness,  however,  is  a  recommendation,  and  in 
boat-builders'  yards  there  are  always  short  pieces  of  indiffe- 
rent elm  plank  available  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  plane  the  sides  of  the  plank  for  a  mould ;  all  that  is  requi- 
site being  that  where  the  ends  cross  they  should  be  smooth 
enough  to  be  laid  fairly  together,  but  the  edges  on  the  sides 
will  of  course  require  the  greatest  attention.  The  inner 
edges  are  matters  of  no  moment,  except  at  the  points  of 
junction. 

First  plane  the  top  edge  of  the  top  piece  straight  and 
tru6,  lav  it  on  the  floor  plan,  and  fit  it  roughly  to  the  side  at 
one  end;  mark  a  middle  line  at  A  across  it  and  at  the  edges, 
turn  it  over,  mark  the  middle  line  on  the  other  side,  and  cot 
off  the  required  length.  To  fit  the  bottom  piece  of  the 
mould  will  require  more  care  and  caution,  because  its  outer 
edge  consists  of  a  varying  curve.  It  is  of  more  importance 
that  this  bottom  piece  of  the  mould  should  be  wider  than 
the  top  piece,  because  this  curve  causes  it  to  narrow  con- 
siderably towards  the  ends;  if,  therefore,  not  sufficiently  wide, 
the  framework  of  the  mould  will  be  too  weak  at  the  points  of 
junction.  To  get  the  curve  for  the  bottom  edge,  lay  the 
piece  of  plank  m  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  it  may  cover 
about  hatf  of  the  curved  line  of  the  midship  section,  first 
driving  a  nail  at  the  point  where  the  bottom  plank  wiU  meet 
the  keel ;  put  a  weight  on  it  here  and  another  weight  where 
it  crosses  the  curved  line,  that  it  may  not  move  from  its 
position.  First  mark  the  middle  line  both  on  the  flat,  and  on 
the  edges,  next  the  point  where  the  edge  of  the  plank  meets 
the  curve  on  the  side.  Here  drive  a  nail,  and  as  the  curve 
line  is  covered  by  the  plank,  measure  off  from  the  centre  A 
the  distances  according  to  scale  on  each  radius,  make  a  mark 
for  and  drive  ,a  nail  at  each  of  these  measured  points,  after 
which  fix  the  same  bat]>en  before-mentioned  against. the 
nails  and  draw  a  curved  line  along  it  to  the  position  of  the 
top  of  the  keel  at  the  middle  line..  Now  turn  over  the  piece 
of  plank,  mark  the  middle  line,  the  side  line  where  it  cuts 
the  edge  of  the  planjc ;  take  the  measurements  along  each 
radius  fiivm  the  point  A,  and  drive  the  nails  and  mark  off 
with  the  batten  as  before.  The  plank  can  now  be  sawn 
along  its  bottom  edge  with  certainty.  To  fit  the  pieces  for 
the  side  of  the  mould,  place  a  piece  of  plank  for  one  of  the 
sides  under  those  already  in  position,  mark  it  where  crossed 
by  the  top  and  bottom  pieces,  and,  measuring  off  from  A, 
drive  as  many  nails  as  may  be  required ;  mark  off  the  side 
of  the  curve  and  saw  along  it  as  before.  The  three  pieces 
may  now  be  nailed  together,  after  which  torn  them  over. 
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bring  the  middle  line  of  the  mould  to  the  middle  line  on  the 
floor,  lay  the  short  side  piece  under  the  ends  of  the  top  and 
bottom,  mark  off,  saw,  and  nail  this  last  piece  in  position.  To 
complete  the  mould,  lay  the  middle  line  of  it  on  the  middle  line 
of  the  floor,  each  half  in  turn,  and  if  the  sides  of  the  mould  do 
not  quite  coincide  with  the  curved  line  on  the  floor,  trim 
them  true  with  the  smoothing  plane.  If  the  plan  has  been 
laid  off  by  rectangulation,  the  only  difference  in  obtaining 
the  size  of  the  mould  will  be  by  measuring  along  the  lines 
both  perp«ndicalar  and  horizontal,  in  succession. 

Tub  Worksuop. 

Boats  of  moderate  size  are  commonly  built  under  cover  in 
a  shed  or  workshop,  sometimes  with,  but  more  frequently 
without  any  flooring  but  the  bare  ground.  Larger  boats 
and  small  yachts  are  constantly  built  in  the  open  air,  a  practice 
not  to  be  recommended,  not  only  on  account  of  both  the  loss 
of  time  likely  to  fall  on  the  builder,  and  other  inconveniences 
through  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  but  also  on  account 
of  detriment  to  the  boat  through  the  opening  of  seams  and 
joints,  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  dry  weather  after 
wet,  causing  large  instead  of  small  seams,  which  should 
always  if  possible  be  avoided.  Amateurs  cannot  of  course 
be  possessed  on  the  premises  of  the  same  conveniences  as 
the  professional  builder,  but  if  a  disused  coach-house  or  shed 
is  available,  they  will  naturally  prefer  it  to  the  open  air  for 
their  work.  A  carpenter's  bencn  is  a  desirable  acquisition, 
but  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  bench  which  will  ftiUy 
answer  the  purpose  may  be  extemporised  out  of  two 
ordinary  deal  planks  placed  upon  trestles,  or  on  a  couple  or 
three  flour  barrels,  filled  with  earth  to  keep  them  steady. 
The  working  out  and  planing  up  of  the  work  can  be  well 
done  on  sucn  a  bench.  In  working  up  the  knees,  dead- 
woods,  &c.,  a  vice  is  a  necessity,  one  of  large  size,  as  used  by 
blacksmiths  and  coachbuilders,  and  as  it  will  scarcely  be 
worth  while  to  purchase  one  for  the  amount  of  work  required 
in  a  single  boat,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  nearest 
mechanic,  after  the  knees  have  been  sawn  or  chopped  out  in 
the  rough.  A  strong  rough  stool  for  sawing  on,  and  a  rack 
for  the  tools  will  be  necessary ;  the  latter  may  be  made  by 
nailing  against  the  wall  a  batten  of  any  wood  six  or  eight 
feet  long,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  wide. 
If  the  shed  or  coachhouse,  or  other  place  fixed  on  for  the 
building  of  a  boat  is  without  a  ceiling,  so  much  the  better, 
as  the  beams  overhead  will  afford  convenient  points  to  nail 
small  poles  or  struts,  to  assist  in  holding  the  boat  securely 
in  position  in  the  process  of  building. 

A  boat-builder's  bench  frequently  runs  along  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  side  of  the  shed  or  work- 
shop, and  is  roughly  mme  in  the  following  manner :  Small 
posts  are  driven  into  the  ground  firmly  against  the  wall  at 
intervals  of  say  five  feet,  and  standing  out  of  the  ground 
about  3  feet  two  inches.  Abreast  of  each  of  these,  and 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  distance,  other  posts  of  a 
similar  height  are  also  driven  down,  and  supports  or  cross- 
beams nailed  on  the  top  of  each  pair.  Two  and  a  half  inch 
deals  are  then  laid  on  these  supports  to  the  length  required. 
For  these  side  posts  any  rough  timber  wiU  answer,  such  as 
elm  or  oak  slabs,  so  that  they  are  not  less  than  two  inches 
thick.  The  posts  at  the  fore  end  should  be  the  stoutest,  and 
particularly  well  secured,  as  here  it  is  customary  to  fix  the 
vice.  Against  the  other  posts  or  uprights  cheek  pieces  or 
elects  are  nailed  to  receive  planks,  when  it  is  required  to 
plane  their  edges.  The  planks  are  secured  by  wedges  driven 
Dctween  the  plank  to  be  worked  and  the  elect,  which  hold  the 
plank  firmly  against  the  post  and  the  edge  of  the  bench.  It 
IS  desirable  that  the  bench  should  rise  a  little  at  the  fore 
end,  as  planing  is  more  effective  when  the  plane  rises  in 
making  the  stroke.  To  hold  a  straight  and  narrow  piece  of 
wood  edgewa3r8,  nail  down  about  a  foot  from  the  side  of  the 
bench  a  bit  of  plank  six  or  eight  inches  long,  having  a 
V-shaped  notch  cut  in  the  end  of  it,  which  will  securely  hold 
any  narrow  piece  of  wood  it  may  be  desired  to  plane  on  the 
edge.    A  piece  of  elm  plank  hall  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch 


thick  is  beat  for  this  purpose,  being  tough,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  spUt. 

Tee  Stocks. 
Previous  to  building  a  boat  it  is  necesaaiy  to  provide  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  keel  to  rest  on,  at  a  convenient  height 
from  the  ground  to  allow  of  driving  up  tbc  nails  from  below, 
through  the  lower  strakes  or  planks.  This  foundation  is 
called  the  stocks,  and  consists  ot  a  thick  plank  or  deal,  which 
should  be  as  long  or  longer  than  the  keel  of  the  proposed 
boat,  and  quite  as  thick,  and  is  often  thicker  than  the  keel. 
This  plank  or  deal  is  firmly  nailed  to  posts  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  feet,  sunk  into  the  ground,  in  workshops  which 
are  without  flooring,  which  is  the  case  with  the  shops  of  the 
majority  of  boat-builders.  If  a  boat  is  to  be  built  in  a 
floored  workshop  the  thick  plank  or  desfl  can  be  fixed  on  its 
edge  by  the  aid  of  knees  or  angle  irons  nailed  to  its  sides 
and  to  the  floor.  When  posts  are  used  to  secure  the  thick 
plank  or  deal  it  need  not  be  more  than  five  inches  deep,  m 
the  posts  will  give  the  desired  height.    The  length  of  the 

Cte  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  if  of  a 
ie  character  will  require  longer  posts  than  firm  ground, 
but  about  two  feet  in  the  ground  and  fifteen  inches  out  of  it 
will  be  sufficient  in  most  cases.  Drive  down  the  first  and 
last  posts,  and  then  the  others  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
feet  apart,  but,  previous  to  placing  the  intermediate  poets, 
stretcn  a  cord  from  the  first  to  the  last  to  insure  idl  being 
in  a  straight  line.  After  all  are  placed,  cut  off  the  tops,  if 
necessary,  at  an  equal  height,  and  chalking  the  cord,  stretch 
it  tightly  along  the  tops,  and  line  a  mark  across  the  head  of 
each  post.  Now  cut  down  half  the  head  of  each  post,  say 
five  inches,  and,  cross-cutting  them  horizontally,  take  out  the 
pieces,  laying  the  deal  or  thick  piece  of  plamc  against  the 
spsices  thus  made  to  receive  it.  If  found  by  a  plumb-line  to 
be  true  to  the  perpendicular,  nafl  the  deal  firmly  to  the 
posts,  but  if  not,  trim  the  posts  until  the  deal  will  stand  cor- 
rectly. Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  deal  or  thick  plank  is  square,  or  it  will  of  course 
,  throw  ever3rthing  out  of  perpendicular  after  the  keel  is  hud. 
It  is  the  custom  to  place  the  stocks  in  a  horizontal  position, 
but  this  is  of  no  importance,  the  perpendicular  position  of 
the  stocks  being  the  one  thing  needfU.  If  it  is  wished  to 
place  the  stocks  exactly  horizontal,  it  is  easily  done  by  the 
aid  of  a  spirit  level. 

To  Join  Ksel,  Stem,  Ain>  SrBBirpcieT. 
Having  cut  out  and  planed  up  the  keel  of  the  intended 
boat,  and  ascertained  that  the  sides  and  edges  are  square 
with  each  other,  proceed  to  mark  and  cut  out  the  mortices 
for  the  stem  and  stern-posts,  and  saw  them  out  of  the  re- 
quired dimensions.  Mark  a  middle  line  down  both  the  stem 
and  stem-posts,  and  work  the  sides  true  to  this  line.  Cut 
the  tenons  for  the  mortices  with  great  care  for  both  the 
posts,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  good  shoulders  may  be 
left,  particularly  on  the  fore  side  of  the  stem  and  on  the  aft 
side  of  the  stern-posts.  Set  the  keel  upright,  and  test  if 
both  the  posts  are  perpendicular — if  not,  something  must  be 
wrong  in  the  mortice,  which  must  be  adjusted.  The  tenon 
is  to  be  secured  in  the  mortice  by  one  or  two  pins  of  wood 
goin^  through  both ;  the  tenon  should  have  a  uttle  paint  or 
varmsh  rubbed  over  it,  which  will  keep  wet  out  of  the 
joints.  The  deadwoods,  or  deadwood  knees,  are  next  to  be 
cut  out,  and  accurately  fitted  to  the  angles  formed  by  the 
stem  and  stern-posts.  They  are  to  be  made  rather  broader 
at  their  backs  than  fronts,  to  assist  in  supporting  the  strakes 
when  laid  against  the  stem  and  stem-posts.  They  are  to  be 
retained  in  their  places  by  oak  pins  on  either  side  of  the 
angles,  and  by  galvanised  nails  towards  the  ends.  In  large 
boats  and  vessels  there  is  a  deep  narrow  space  in  these 
positions,  and  this  is  filled  up  by  solid  timber,  consisting  of 
pieces  bolted  through  and  tnrough  to  the  keel  and  stem 
and  stem-poste,  and  laid  on  each  other  until  the  angular 
space  is  filled.  This  forms  a  rising  basis  for  the  frame  and 
plank  of  the  boat  or  vessel  at  these  parts.  The  apron  or 
stomach  piece  is  next  to  be  prepared  and  fitted.  This  is, 
in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  deadwood,  and  commencing  tt 
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the  top  of  the  deadirood  nins  np  to  the  top  surface  of  the 
gunwale  at  the  back  of  the  stem,  where  it  ends,  and  re- 
ceives at  its  back  the  pomt  of  the  V-shaped  knee,  named 
the  breast-hook,  which  is  nailed  at  either  side  to  the  gun- 
wales, whilst  a  bolt  passing  from  behind  through  breast- 
Hook,  apron,  and  stem,  ts  nvetted  on  the  fore-edge  of  the 
stem,  thus  holding  all  firmly  together.  The  apron  need  not 
be  nailed  in  its  position  until  the  keel  has  been  laid ;  it  is  to 
be  left  wide  at  the  back  to  assist  in  sapporting  the  strakes. 
The  edges  of  the  apron  are  bevelled  to  allow  the  strakes  to 
ootne  into  their  places  is  the  rabbet  up  the  stem.  The 
apron  is  a  great  strengthener  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  in 
case  of  colhsion  frequently  prevents  the  ends  of  the  strakes, 
technically  known  as  the  "  hooded  or  wooden  ends,"  starting 
from  their  places.  In  many  small  boats  of  very  light  con- 
struction, the  stem  and  stern-posts  are  connected  with  the 
keel  by  a  method  termed  "  halving,"  because  half  the  thick- 
ness is  cut  out  of  the  stem  and  stern-posts,  tfae  other  half 
out  of  the  keel,  when  the  parts  are  nailed  and  rivetted 
together.  In  small  boats  in  which  the  keels  do  not  exceed 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness,  this  is  found  to  make  a 
stronger  join  than  tenon  and  mortice,  and  it  \8  therefore 
commonly  used.  It  may,  of  course,  be  "done  at  any  desired 
angle.  The  fixing  of  the  transom,  cutting  out  the  rabbet, 
ana  laying  of  the  keel,  will  be  treated  of  m  due  course,  but 
as  they  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  be  entered  on  in 
the  present,  they  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  paper. 


CAKOEIKG. 

bt  ringleader. 


It  very  frequently  happens  that  a  design  carefully  elabo- 
rated and  promptly  executed  is  looked  upon  as  a  repre- 
hensible freak  by  those  who  neither  comprehend  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  idea  wa»  conceived,  nor  understand 
the  exactitude  of  the  processes  by  which  it  has  been  per- 
fected. The  uninitiated  envelope  schemes  of  which  they  hear, 
without  understanding,  in  dangers  that  are  in  reality  foreign 
to  them,  and,  influenoed  unduly  by  these  dismal  and  un- 
founded imaginings,  not  only  stigmatise  the  doings  of  other 
men  as  dangerous,  but  also  venture  to  consider  the  per- 
formers themselves  little  better  than  lunatics.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, in  such  instances  usually  is,  that  the  few,  being 
greatly  better  informed  upon  the  subject  in  hand  are  abso- 
lutely right,  and  the  many  as  decidedly  wrong.  But  these 
so-called  "  freaks  "  possess  strange  attractions  for  certain 
spirited  atoms  of  the  British  mass,  and  much  solid  good  has 
resulted  from  the  performances  (solitary  and  otherwise)  of 
staunch,  fearless  fellows,  who  have  dared  to  strike  out  upon 
»ppt««ntly  hazardous  enterprises  to  find  a  new  enjoyment, 
and,  as  it  has  happened,  to  found  a  new  pastime  exceedingly 
welcome  to  our  aquatically  inclined  islanders. 

Canoeing  has  drawn  together  numerous  men  whose  plea- 
sure is  only  to  be  reached  through  those  sensations  ex- 
perienced in  the  carrying  out  of  unique  undertakings;  so 
that  on  the  formation  of  the  Canoe  Club  there  ensued,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  expeditions  of  a  novel  and  somewhat  start- 
ling character,  which  were  systematically  decried  by  the 
opponents  of  the  young  amusement,  and  even  occasionally 
by  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  canoeing.  It  is,  however, 
a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  no  well-planned  canoe 
cmise  has  proved  a  failure  ;  while  these  delightful  journey- 
ings  have  become  so  frequent,  that  people  have  ceased  to  be 
surprised  by  any  announcement,  however  original,  of  feats 
performed  by  canoemen.  Many  of  these  cruises  have  -been 
taken  by  men  who  apparently  chose  to  be  "  alone  upon  the 
waters,  but  who  have  nevertheless  set  a  fashion,  or  launched 
an  amusement  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  form  of  aquatic 
pastime. 

There  was  a  grandnoss  of  conception  displayed  in  the 

Elans  of  some  of  the  earlier  cano«  cruises  whicn  at  once  laid 
old  of  a  class  of  boating  men  who  were  thoroughly  attached 
to  aquatics  without  being  encumbered  by  an  mordinato 
hankering  after  the  fame  to  be  acquired  in  racing ;  and  from 
\hiK  nucleus  has  growp,  in  less  than  six  years,  a  club  which  has 


probably  the  largest  fleet  of  pleasure  vessels  afloat.  Perhaps 
a  few  words  are  admissible  here  upon  the  birth  of  the  Canoe 
Club,  which  happened  thus : — In  the  summer  of  1866,  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first  Rob  Roy  log,  half  a  dozen  canoeists 
— for  one  of  whom  the  Mjrra  bad  been  built  by  Wheeler — 
were  in  the  habit  of  paddling  from  Richmond  to  Twickenham 
and  Teddington  almost  daily.  Upon  one  fine  evening  eight 
men,  having  taken  all  the  canoes  which  were  available,  pro- 
ceeded up  stream  together,  and  he  of  the  Myra  suggested 
that  as  numbers  were  increasing  a  club  should  be  formed, 
to  be  called  the  Canoe  Club.  When  the  paddlers  retched 
Twickenham,  they  pulled  up  at  the  lower  end  of  the  eyot, 
resolved  to  have  a  club,  and  requested  the  originator  of 
the  idea  to  write  and  ask  Rob  Roy  to  be  president.  This 
was  done,  and  a  reply  duly  received,  approving  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  club,  and  recommending  a  meeting.  This 
was  advertised  and  held,  officers  being  elected  and  rules 
(drawn  up  by  Mr  Macgregor)  were  adopted. 

While  the  second  Rob  Roy  was  being  paddled  and  sailed 
upon  her  Baltic  cruise,  and  long  before  tne  Ringleader  had 
been  thought  about,  the  Isabel,  which  was  a  somewhat  large 
canoe,  less  handsome  than  an  ordinary  Rob  Roy,  executed  her 
cruise  from  the  Thames  to  Folkstone,  an  account  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Field  of  Sept.  15,  1866,  and  the  Myra,  a 
single  strake  cedar  decked  racing  canoe  accomplished  a  feat 
until  then  thought  impossible,  by  carrying  her  venturesome 
owner  from  Inverness  to  BaJloch,  via,  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
Ballachulish,  Appin,  Bonawe,  Lochs  Awe,  Fyne,  Qoil,  Long, 
and  Lomond,  over  many  miles  of  very  rough  water.    This 

i'ourney  was  carried  out  m  spite  of  all  arguments  advanced 
ty  the  then  best  known  canoemen,  and  a  short  account  of 
the  splendid  cruise  appeared  in  papers  of  the  time.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  previously  published  and  widely  circulated 
log  of  the  Rob  Roy,  which  recorded  the  pleasures  to  be 
found  in  a  long  cruise  upon  continental  wtAera,  the  narra- 
tives of  the  feasant  and  exciting  paddles  through  the 
magnificent  Highland  lochs,  and  down  the  English  coast 
line  demonstrated  that  the  new  excitement  might  be  in- 
dulged iu  by  boating  men  whose  leisure  was  limited ;  and 
from  these  records  and  the  subsequently  issued  log  of  the 
Rob  Roy  on  the  Baltic,  canoe  cruising  received  an  immense 
impetus,  and  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  amusement  of 
the  first  class.  The  original  coasting  cruiser  has  compara- 
tively few  followers,  probably  because  her  occupant  found  the 
game  of  tumbling  over  green  waves  and  gazing  at  white 
cliffs,  dreadfully  monotonous ;  but  the  river  cruising  Rob 
Roy — to  whose  pilot  all  praise  is  due  for  having  ooldly 
broken  through  boating  prejudices,  and  chalked  out  a 
course  of  his  own — has  aeea  the  leader  of  a  fleet  of  fairy 
boats  over  the  splendid  water  ways  of  Europe.  And  who 
,  shall  say  that  these  solitary  islanders,  taking  their  seemingly 
hazardous '  and  laborious  pleasure  by  gliding  onwards 
through  the  sublimities  of  lake  and  river  scenery,  may  not 
have  impressed  hundreds  of  less  fortunate,  less  energetic, 
less  healthful  fellow  creatures,  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
a  race,  members  of  which  take  an  especial  delight  in  such  a 
glorious  means  of  occupying  their  leisure.  Then  the  Myra 
was  a  pioneer,  which,  by  the  performance  of  a  successful 
cruise  m  sixteen  days,  through  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
of  magnificent  Highland  scenery,  opened  nearer  home 
a  cruising  ground  for  canoes  which,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  continuity  of  its  water  way,  the  variety  of 
views  afforded,  and  the  different  kinds  of  work  necessitated 
in  its  performance,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Since  the 
thin  skinned  little  Myra  first  slcimmed  over  the  shine  and 
shadow  of  a  Scotch  loch,  scores  of  canoeists  have  essayed 
her  journey  with  varied  success.  And,  alas,  one  adven- 
turous canoe  man  has  perished  in  the  attempt.  The 
Briton,  as  a  rule,  condemns  freaks,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  performance,  the  cruise  of  the  Myra  was  held  to  be  a 
^eak,  but  its  successful  accomplishment  proved  that  or- 
dinary canoes  might  freely  venture  over  waters  which  had 
spjired  the  slender  sides  of  their  single-strake  leader.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  excitement  of  battling  with  "  lively  " 
water,  the  healthful  freedom  enjoyed  on  a  cruise  where  the 
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ortuser  is  by  tarns  impreased  by  views,  charming,  beautiful, 
rugged,  and  grand,  the  novelty  of  unKstraiued  commnnion 
with  people  differing  more  or  less  from  those  usually  near 
us,  have  conduced  to  the  welfare  of  canoeing. 

It  is  only  fair  that  we  consider  what  claims -this  pastime 
has  upon  the  athletic  public,  and  ascertain  from  what  canses 
springs  that  wide-sprMd  popularity  which  has  lifted  canoe- 
ing from  the  lethargy  of  sue  years  since,  and  promises  to 
make  of  it  the  aquatic  amusement  of  the  fiiture. 

It  is  sot  surprising  when  we  remember  that  canoes  are  the 
lightest  and  handiest  vessels  in  which  men  may  alike  obtain 
calm  enjoyment  by  threading  the  sylvan  windings  of  the 
smaller  ,  streams,  and  the  exciting  fan  of  a  tussle  with 
tumbling  waters  in  our  estuaries  and  bays,  or  a  wild  flit 
through  the  "race"  past  some  grand  old  neadland.  In  the 
former  case,  an  up-river  rowing  boat  is  a  very  inconvenient 
vessel  from  which  to  enjoy  surrounding  scenery,  and  in 
the  latter  instances  an  average  upcountry  craft  may  be 
looked  upon  as  perfectly  useless.  It  has,  however,  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  canoes,  properly  handled, 
are  remarkably  safe,  so  that  the  old  argument  of  danger 
applies  to  them  in  a  less  degree  than  to  an  ordinary  row 
boat.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  otherwise,  for  the  one  vessel 
is  "  open "  to  receive  the  advances  of  every  unruly  wave 
which  may  roughly  embrace  it,  while  the  other  is  decked, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  two  feet  amid-ships, 
absolutely  watertight.  In  the  row-boat,  the  weight  of 
the  sitter  in  placed  upon  a  comparatively  lofty  tnwart, 
and  rather  aids  than  checks  any  oscillation  which  may 
be  caused  by  a  sea.  In  a  canoe,  the  weight  is  carried 
upon  the  floor,  whereby  the  steadiness  and  safety  of  the 
vessel  are  augmented.  These  are  qualities  which  should 
establish  the  superiority  of  the  canoe  in  smooth  or  slightly 
ruffled  water,  but  in  a  "  wash  of  a  sea  "  the  capabilities  of  a 
canoe  are  increased  by  its  low  centre  of  gravity,  while  those 
of  the  rowing  boat  may  be  represented  as  below  zero. 

Let  us  now  take  into  consideration  the  positions  of  the 
persons  who  propel  the  different  craft.  The  oarsman  sits  in 
an  uncomfortably  constrained  posture  and  goes  backwards, 
the  canoeist  on  the  other  hand  sits  easily  and  goes  forwards. 
Then  again,  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  rowing  and 
paddling,  the  sculler,  it  is  well  known,  indulges  in  an  exercise 
during  which,  even  if  he  be  a  proficient  in  the  art,  certain 
.uncomfortably  violent  movements  are  perpetrated.  The 
canoeist,  however,  works  easily,  without  any  swing  of  the 
body,  and  therefore  escapes  one  of  the  most  painful  incon- 
veniences of  rowing.  This  advtuitage  niay  perhaps  be 
properly  estimated  when  we  state  that  diachylon  plaster  is 
unknown  amongst  canoeists.  Such  are  some  of  the  points 
wherein  a  paddler  has  undoubtedly  the  pull  over  a  rowing 
man.  Now  let  us  discover  in  what  manner  the  oarsman 
excels  the  canoeist.  The  first  point  in  favour  of'  the  former 
will  be  pace ;  he  has  the  lever  to  aid  him,  and,  by  dint  of 
violently  persevering  in  a  set  of  motions  almost,  if  not  quite, 
a%  monotonous  as  those  embodied  in  the  act  of  paddling,  he 
succeeds  in  getting  over  a  greater  distance  in  a  given  time. 
This  question  then  naturally  arises  :  is  the  gain  of  pace  by 
the  rowing  man  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  the  excess 
of  labour  expended,  and  the  greater  discomfort  he  must 
inevitably  endure.  This  question  cannot  be  answered,  be- 
cause we  are  not  yet  aware  how  much  less  time  our  best 
amateur  sculler  would  occupy  in  sculling  over  a  certain  mile 
of  dead  water  than  our  best  paddler  would  consume  in 
covering  the  same  distance.  We  do,  however,  know  that 
last  year  Mellor  won  the  mile  race  for  the  challenge  cup  of 
the  Cambridge  branch  of  the  Canoe  Club  in  8mm.  Usee., 
and  we  have  only  touched  upon  this  question  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  whatever  excess  of  pace  the  sculler  may 
attain,  there  is  also  on  his  part  an  excess  of  violent  exertion. 
It  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  vessels  differ  con- 
siderably in  breadth.  The  sculler's  boat  is  only  eleven, 
twelve,  or  thirteen  inches  wide  at  the  water  line  amidships, 
whereas  the  canoe  is  at  least  sixteen  inches  in  width  there. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  beam  in  different  kinds  of  vessels 
must  not  be  taken  into  account.    For  the  sake  of  argument 


we  accept  this,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  relative  merits 
of  boats  without  outriggers  and  canoes.  Let  ua  take  an 
ordinary  sculling  gig  and  a  clincher  built  canoe — say  of  the 
Ringleader  class.  Here  is  a  fair  representative  of  each  kind 
of  craft,  and  the  rowing  boat  affords  to  the  sculler  a  &ir 
amount  of  leverage,  yet  it  will  be  jfound  that  the  canoeist, 
without  leverage,  has  the  advantage  even  on  smooth  water, 
while,  as  before  stated,  the  canoe  would  drown  the  rowine 
boat  in  a  "lump  of  a  sea."  We  are,  therefore,  only  inclinM 
to  admit  a  superiority  in  pace  where  the  rowing  boats  used 
are  outriggers,  and  even  in  such  instances  we  are  pretty  well 
assured  that  when  the  test  is  made  canoe  "time"  will  not  be 
so  far  behind  sculling  "  time  "  as  many  rowing  men  expect. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  another  point  on  which 
rowing  can  be  said  to  hold  an  undoubted  ascendancy  over 
paddling,  there  appears,  however,  to  be  a  bit  of  debatable 
ground,  which  is  "  skill."  Is  it  possible  that  a  comparison 
may  be  instituted  between  rowing  and  canoeing  as  mere 
pastimes  with  any  show  of  advantage  on  the  side  of  oars- 
manship P  Those  who  uphold  the  former  mode  of  exercise 
may,  and  do  affirm  that  more  skill  is  displayed  in  the 
management  of  an  oar  than  in  the  wielding  of  a  paddle,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  an  indisputable  proposition.  The  oars- 
man has  usually  only  to  pull — on  act  which  embraces 
catching  the  water,  getting  the  blade  through  the  yielding 
element,  and  feathering  the  oar ;  that  is  to  say  the  rower 
learns  how  and  when  to  dip  and  pull,  and  how  and  when  to 
feather,  and  it  may  be  that  these  acquirements  are  not 
easily  mastered.  There  is,  however,  quite  as  much  skill 
required  for  the  proper  use  of  the  paddle,  and  the  canoeist 
must  learn,  not  only  how,  when,  and  where  to  dip  his 
paddle,  but  he  must  finish  his  stroke  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  course  of  the  canoe  shall  be  thereby  favourably  in- 
fluenced, and  the  inevitable  swerve  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  addition  to  this  he  has  to  steer  by  the  same  stroke.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  steering  a  canoe,  to  which  motion 
is  imparted  by  a  succession  of  pnlts  taken  alternately  to 
left  and  right,  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  guiding 
a  rowing  Doat  where  the  power  is  applied  on  both  sides 
simultaneously.  To  render  it  clear  that  greater  difficulty 
is  encountered,  and  that,  consequeatly  greater  skill  is 
required,  it  will  only  be  necesfeary  to  point  out  that  a 
sculling-boat  started  up  a  reach,  wUl,  under  the  strokes  of 
an  accomplished  sculler  point  almost  unswervingly  in  the 
direction  desired.  A  canoe,  on  the  other  hand,  nowever 
well  managed,  heads  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
so  that  her  occupant  has  continually  to  allow  for  inoeesanl 
swervings  in  alternate  directions.  When  this  is  under- 
stood, the  superior  skill  which  has  been  claimed  for 
scullers  over  paddlers  will  not  be  so  clearly  pwroeptible ; 
nor  will  dismterested  observers  find  any  remarkably 
striking  advantage  which  the  rowing  boat  has  over  the 
canoe,  while  they  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  latter 
vessel,  inferior  as  it  may  be  at  certain  points,  is  yet  won- 
derfully ahead  of  the  rowing  boat  in  rou^h  water,  and 
allows  its  working  occupant  to  see  all  things  which  he 
approaches.  Canoeing  affords  also  that  other  great 
advantage  of  ample  exercise  without  pain  or  lasting 
discomfort ;  and,  let  us  sneer  at  them  as  we  may,  these  skin 
tearing  abrasions  certainly  operate  agsSnst  the  practice  of 
rowing.  On  the  mere  point  of  exercise  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  paddling  and  rowing,  for  most  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter  will  also  apply  to  the  former, 
but  it  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  paddling  is  a  more 
natural  mode  of  progression  than  sculling. 

In  paddling,  sailing,  and  cruising,  canoeing  still  appears 
to  progress  satisfactorily,  the  only  weak  section  of  the  fine 
amusement  is  chasing ;  and  this  as  might  have  been  ex{}ected 
degenerates,  for  although  the  spectacle  of  half  drowned 
human  beings  may  cause  lookers  on  to  grow  hilarious  it  is 
unfair  to  expect  that  the  uncomfortably  damp  competitors 
are  anxious  to  perpetuate  these  peculiar  displays.  When 
this  folly,  is  abolisned  canoeists  may  congrtttulate  them- 
selves on  being  the  patrons  of  an  amusement  from  which 
its  only  sprig  of  absurdity  has  been  manfully  lopped. 
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DEATH  OF  MASTEB  M'OBAIH. 
bt  robin  hood. 

Tee  deatL  of  Master  If'Grath,  on  the  24th  of  December  last, 
waa  a  great  surprise  to  the  conrsing  world.  The  Irish 
champion  will  long  be  reiyembered  as  the  most  extraordinary 
greyhound  that  ever  ran.  On  Christmas  Day  a  special 
telegram  from  Ireland  announced  to  Lord  Lurgan  (then  at 
Windsor  Castle  in  his  official  capacity  of  lord  in  waiting  on 
Her  Majesty)  the  sad  intelligence  that  the  redoubtable  black 
was  no  more,  the  thrice  winner  of  the  Waterloo  Cup  having 
expired  suddenly  at  Brownlow  House  Kennels,  Lurgan,  on 
the  previous  evening.  The  people  of  Lurgan,  Belfast,  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  took  the'poor  dog's  death  as 
much  to  heart  as  if  some  personal  friend  had  passed  away. 
Professor  Haughton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  aad  Secretair  of  the 
Bqyal  Zoologi^  Societv  of  Ireland,  made  the  following 
report  on  Master  M'Qrath's  death : 

On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  It  was  found  to  benearly  half  filled 
with  bloody  serum ;  the  viscera  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  liver,  which  was  oiogested,  and  of  brittle  texture,  On  examining 
the  tbomoic  cavity  the  heart  was  found  to  be  enormously  hypertro- 
phied,  but  in  other  respects  healthy ;  both  lunga,  especially  the  left, 
W'  m  occupied  extensively  with  tubercular  deposits,  and  pneumonia 
existed  in  both.  The  right  veutricle  of  the  heart  was  distended  with 
Uood.  I  consider  death  to  have  been  caused  by  double  pueumonia 
ooeurring  in  longs  already  extensively  diseased  with  tubercle,  and  also 
that  the  hypertropbied  condition  of  the  heart  caused  a  state  of  health 
bordering  on  disease,  and  liable  to  pass  into  it  qu  the  occurrence  of  any 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  respiration  and  circulation.  The 
treatment  employed  during  the  dog's  abort  illness  was,  in  my  opinion, 
jadidons.  There  was  no  evidence  whatever,  either  in  the  symptoms 
of  the  dog  or  in  the  poit-morttm  appearances,  to  justify  any  suspicion 
of  _poison  having  been  adminiaterea 

Dec.  26, 1871.  8ahi»  HADOBTOir,  Clk.,  M.D. 

In  the  week  after  the  last  Lnr^n  Meeting  a  very  satis- 
fectory  trial  with  Master  Nat  decided  Lord  Lur^n  on  with- 
drawing the  crack  from  the  stud,  and  once  more  running 
him  in  the  great  February  contest.  Although  in  his  fifth 
season,  and  having  sons  and  daughters  running,  I  thought, 
when  in  Ireland  in  October,  I  never  saw  the  old  dog  looking 
ao  fit,  and  the  subsequent  mnning  a  month  later  of  Master 
Nat,  at  Newmarket,  showed  the  Irish  champion  still  retained 
all  his  great  pace,  as  in  the  trial  Master  M'Orath  led  his 
kennel  companion  three  lengths,  and  beat  him  handsomely. 
7  to  1  was  taken  freely  about  the  nomination,  and  weeks 
back  9  to  1  had  been  accepted  about  Master  M'Grath  him- 
self. Welcomed  by  royalty,  his  triumphs  hailed  as  national 
ones,  and  ownied  by  a  nobleman  who  ran  for  the  pure  love  of 
the  eport.  Master  M'Crath's  great  deeds  will  for  many  a  lung 
day  be  warmly  cherished  by  all  patrons  of  the  popular 
pastime.  The  following  summary  of  his  performances  may 
be  of  interest : 

Master  M'Grath  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  autumn 
of  1867,  at  Lurgan,  where,  after  little  training,  he  carried  off 
the  Visitors'  Cup,  thirty-two  runners.  He  then  went  on  to 
Creagh,  wid  divided  the  Moneygjass  Purse  with  his  kennel 
companion.  Master  Nathaniel.  The  crack  did  not  again  put 
in  taa  appearance  until  the  Waterloo  cup,  and  on  the  eve  o> 
tiie  great  event  Lord  Lurgan's  nomination  was  first  favourite 
at  100  to  6  taken  very  fr^ly,  the  Irishmen  supporting  the 
black  for  all  the  money  th^y  conld  get  on.  Alter  the  first 
itmnd  Brigade  supplanted  him  in  the  quotations,  9  to  2 
being  taken  about  Mr  Brocklebank's  bitch,  and  8  to  1  taken 
and  offered  against  Master  M'Grath.  As  I  wrote  at  the 
time,  on  no  previous  occasion  had  the  betting  been  so  brisk, 
the  fact  of  so  many  good  puppies  being  engaged  making  the 
onp  appear  vety  open;  but  the  result  turned  out  most 
disaatrons  to  the  bookmakers ;  and  such  was  the  eagerness 
of  the  pnbUc  to  get  on  Lord  Lurgan's  nomination,  that 
weeks  before  the  time  several  leading  speculators  had  to 
return  the  money  sent,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  laid  over 
their  books.  For  the  first  time  the  cup  was  carried  oS  by  a 
puppy,  and  in  a  style,  too,  never  equalled  over  Altcar.  He 
commenced  with  an  undecided  with  Belle  of  Scotland,  whom 
he  oatpaoed  both  in  the  no-go  and  final  spin.  He  then  beat 
in  SDCoession  EaliBto,  Marionette,  Bri^ide,  Lobelia   (the 


winner  in  1867),  and  Cock  Bobin.  The  deciding  course  was 
run  under  great  difficulties,  and  had  not  Master  M'Grath 
been  one  of  the  cleverest  greyhounds  that  ever  went  to  slips, 
he  in  all  probability  would  have  been  put  out.  In  this  stake 
an  eztcaordinary  lot  of  good  greyhounds  were  running,  in- 
cluding Bab  at  the  Bowster,  Charming  May,  Boyal  Seal, 
Rustic  Charms,  Saucebox,  Shy  Girl,  Weasel,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Hawk,  Ghillie  Galium,  and  Straiige  Idea.  Before 
the  company  left  the  ground  1000  to  30  was  taken  freely 
about  Lord  Lurgan's  nomination  for  the  next  year 

In  the  following  autumn  Master  M'Grath  divided  the 
Brownlow  Cup  at  Lurgan  with  Sir  William,  and  was  then 
put  by  for  the  February  contest.  The  Waterloo  Cup  of 
1869  will  be  remembered  for  the  firmness  of  the  two  cracks, 
which  entirely  spoilt  speculation,  as  6  to  1  was  tak^n  freely 
about  Lord  Lurgan's,  and  10  to  1  about  Mr  Paterson's 
nomination.  It  made  it  bad  for  the  bookmakers,  most  of 
whom,  tempted  by  the  short  prices,  had  overlaid,  the  draw 
being  dead  against  them,  as  Master  M'Grath  and  Bab  at  the 
Bowster  could  not  possibly  meet  until  the  deciding  course. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  last  fonr  left  in  ran  the  year 
before,  and  again  did  Lobelia  meet  Master  M'Grath  in  the 
fourth  ties.  Lord  Lurgan's  dog  commenced  by  beating 
Borealis  in  a  canter,  then  settled  Hard  Lines  almost  as 
easily.  It  was  the  next  course  with  Charining  May  when 
the  redoubtable  Irishman  proved  himself  a  perfect  wonder, 
for,  after  falling  twice,  he  still  secured  the  fiat.  After  this 
long  course  many  supposed  the  crack  would  not  come  again, 
but  the  way  in  which  he  ran  away  fi-om  Randolph  (always 
considered  fast)  was  amazing;  and,  although  Lobelia  was 
running  in  her  very  best  form,  she  had  to  succumb  to  Lord 
Lurgairs  dog,  both  in  pace  and  working.  The  deciding 
course  for  the  cup  will  always  be  remembered  by  those  pre- 
sent, for  never  before  was  such  a  hearty  cheer  heard  at 
Altcar  as  when  the  hoisting  of  the  red  flag  denoted  the 
clever  defeat  of  Bab  at  the  Bowster ;  and  we  are  not  likely 
ever  again  to  see  two  such  greyhounds  meet  for  the  final 
tussle.  Among  the  notables  running  were  Bacchante,  Lady 
Lyons,  Cataclysm,  Requiem,  and  Carlton. 

Master  M'Grrath's  two  victories  caused  the  Waterloo  Cup 
of  1870  to  be  invested  with  unusual  interest,  and  the  fact  of 
3  to  1  being  taken  about  his  winning  outright  showed  what 
a  popular  dog  the  Irish  crack  was  with  the  public.  The 
frost  was  so  severe  that  the  running  had  to  be  put  off  a  day, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  an  immense  assemblage,  and 
hundreds  of  people  were  at  Altcar  who  had  never  been  on  a 
coursing  field  before ;  but  Master  M'Grath's  fame  had  gone 
forth,  so  they  came  to  see  the  wonder,  and  were  disap- 
pointed. How  the  great  public  idol,  with  5  to  2  on  him, 
was  beaten  by  Lady  Lyons,  and  his  nearly  getting  drowned 
in  the  river  Alt  after  tne  course,  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  present.  After  this  defeat.  Lord  Lurgaa  did  not  con- 
sider it  wise  to  let  him  run  for  the  Purse,  and  it  was  gene- 
rally supposed  he  would  be  sent  to  the  stud ;  but,  as  the 
autumn  came  round.  Master  M'Grath  was  put  into  training, 
and  at  the  Lurgan  Meeting  won  the  Brownlow  Cup  in  grand 
style,  beating,  among  others.  Precentor  and  Smuggler. 
Fritz  met  the  crack  for  the  deciding  coarse,  and  was  led, 
and  very  easily  beaten. 

This  performance  decided  Lord  Lurgan  on  running  him 
again  for  the  Waterloo  Cup,  but  the  public  did  not  share 
his  lordship's  confidence;  and  no  wonder,  for  Master  M'Grath 
was  now  five  years  old,  and  had  been  to  the  stud,  and  to 
win  it  three  times  appeared  an  impossibility.  Nevertheless, 
1871  did  see  Master  M'Grath  the  winner  for  the  third  time, 
therebyputting  completely  in  the  shade  Cerito's  feat,  for  when 
she  won  the  Waterloo  in  1850, 1852,  and  1853,  it  was  only 
a  thirty-two  dog  stake.  His  defeat  of  Black  Knight  in  the 
fourth  ties  was  the  best  run  course  I  ever  saw ;  he  then  met 
Pretender,  and  his  fine  turn  of  speed  enabled  him  to  beat 
Mr  Panchard's  dog — the  invincible  black,  as  usual,  making 
the  spin  short  by  killing.  No  two  dogs  in  the  stake  were 
supported  for  more  money.  Master  M'Grath's  price  at  start- 
ing being  10  to  1,  and  100  to  5  was  taken  about  Pretender, 
whose  buskers  saw  splendid  hedging  at  2  to  1.  The  followers 
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of  Master  M'Ghntih  in  the  North  of  Ireland  were  on  to  a 
man,  and  great  rejoicings  took  place  at  Lurgon  on  the 
receipt  of  the  telegram  announcing  his  victory. 

The  speed,  coupled  with  extraordinary  killing  powers,  pos- 
sessed by  Master  M'Grath,  made  him  the  greatest  wonder 
that  ever  looked  through  a  pair  of  slips';  and  Lord  Lurgan 
showed  his  judgment  in  confining  his  prowess  to  the  Lurgan 
and  Altcar  ground,  as  the  jerking  hares  met  with  at  the 
first  named  place  were  rare  practice,  by  their  dodging  pro- 
pensities. 

Master  M'Grath  was  bnr^  close  to  his  kennel  at  Brown- 
low  House,  Lurgan.  His  noble  master  did  not'allow  the 
body  of  the  animal  to  be  out  up,  for  the  preservation  either 
of  tbe  head,  as  had  been  suggested,  or  of  the  skeleton.  Pro- 
fessor Haughton's  post-mortem  examination  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  foul  play;  and  in  connection 
witn  this,  the  Professor  related  the  following  amusing  in- 
cident : — 

On  the  27th  Deoembar  I  broaght  the  remuDS  of  poor  Master 
M'Grath  to  Dublin,  where  his  arrival  caused  some  sensation  at  the 
railway  station.    On  arriving,  late  at  night,  at  the  Anatomical  School 
of  Trinity  College,  to  deposit  my  box,   the  following  oonversation 
occurred  between  myself  and  the  cabmaD,  who  had  assisted  the  porter 
and  myself  to  carry  in  the  remains- 
Cabman. — Is  it  thrue,  yer  honour,  that  you  have  H'Orath  in  thai 
box? 
AnatomisL — It  is. 
Cabman. — On  your  hononr,  sir  ? 
Anatomist — On  my  honour! 

Cabman. — Glory  be  to  God,  sir ;  shure  I  shall  never  die  poor,  for  I 
oan  Uways  say  that  I  dhrew  the  hearse  at  Master  M'Grath's  funeral. 

Lord  Lurgan  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  his  dog,  and  I  am 
sure  every  true  sportsman  will  sympathise  with  his  lordship, 
as  we  have  few  such  straightforward  and  honest  patrons.  I 
think  from  the  form  shown  at  Brigg  by  Master  M'Grath's 
stock,  there  ia  every  chance  of  their  running  well  in  their 
second  season. 

DOGS  AKS  DOG  SHOWS. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  species  of  animal  which  has  attracted 
more  attention  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  than  the 
canine — and  when  it  is  borne  in  mmd  that  dogs  are  more  or 
less  mired  up  with  man  wherever  he  Koes— hut  especially 
in  his  sports,  it  is  no  wonder  that  endeavours  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  on  the  increase  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  existing  breeds,  or  of  rescuing  trom  com- 
parative obscurity  those  ^hich  have  been  suffered  to  die 
out — or  nearly  so.    This  amelioration  in  the  species  is  the 
result  partly  of  the  efforts  of  a  few  enthusiastic  sportsmen 
and  breeders  of   note,   but  in  a  great   meastire   of   the 
exhibitions  of  dogs  which  have  now  become  almost  daily 
occurrences.  Improvement  is  most  observable  in  the  various 
kinds  of  sporting  dogs,  the   setters  and  pointers  of   the 
present  day  presenting  a  marked  contrast,  toking  them  as  a 
class,  to  tneir  predecessors  of  a  dozen  years  ago.     In  dog 
shows,  as  in  everything  else,  there  will  be  a  fashion,  and  for 
some  time  the  star  of  the  lemon  and  white  pointers  wag  in 
the  ascendant — prize  after  prize  falling  to  these  sleek  and 
deUcate-looking  animals ;  but  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  true  sportsmen  are  rejoiced 
to  find  that  the  good  old-fashioned  liver,  liver  and  white, 
and  black  and  white  dogs — such  as  Sancho  and  Chang — are 
monopolising  the  premier  places  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
sour-headed  dogs  above  alluded  to.    In  the  field  there  are 
few  better  workers  than  thp  big  upstanding  ticked  do^s, 
whether  they  be  liver  and  white,  ticked,  or  black  and  white 
ticked,  but  at  present  they  are  seldom  seen  on  the  show 
benches.    In  regard  to  setters,  too,  distinct  divisions  have 
been  formed  by  careful  breeding  and  selection,  such  as  the 
black-tan  Gordons ;  the  English  dogs,  which  are  of  various 
colours,  white  for  the  most  part  forming  the  groundwork  ; 
and  the  red  setters  of  the  Emerald  Isle.    Among  EngUsh 
setters,  which  are  most  numerous,  a  breed  is  in  vogue 
■  which  differs  but  little  from  the  spaniel,  being  a  low  heavy 
thick-set  variety  apparently  ill  suited  for  the  rough  work 
and  long  ling  of  the  moors,  or  the  heavy  root  crops  of  the 


English  low  countries,  although  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
walk  up  birds  in  turnip  fields  with  a  line  of  beaters  and  a 
steady  retriever  or  two.  Very  different  are  these  animals 
from  the  powerful,  active,  muscular  dogs,  bred  by  such 
well  known  sportsmen  as  the  Bev.  T.  Pearce.  Mr  Lang, 
Mr  Bowland  Wood,  Capt.  Cooper,  and  Capt.  Hutchinson, 
but  as  long  as  a  certain  clique  are  all-powerful  it  is  useless 
to  expect  any  other  result.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  speed,  length  of  stride,  and 
consequently  of  range,  will  assert  their  pre-eminence,  and 
the  English  dog  suffer  nothing  when  compared  with  his 
more  powerful  brothers  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  And 
while  so  much  notice  seems  to  be  directed  to  pointers, 
setters,  and  retrievers,  it  is  curious  that  a  type  or  d<^  as 
useful  in  the  field  as  any — the  English  spaniel — should  have 
been  comparatively  neglected,  and  have  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  decay — true  specimens  of  the  Sussex  and  Norfolk 
spaniels  being  almost  extinct.  Attention  having  now  been 
drawn  to  this  fact,  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  corresponding 
improvement  will  soon  be  manifest  in  this  most  usefiil  and 
companionable  breed  of  sporting  dog. 

First  and  foremost  among  dog  shows  stands  the  annual 
exhibition  at  Birmingham,  the  twelfth  of  which  was  held 
at  the  Onrzon  Hall,  on  the  27th  November,  and  proved 
even  more  successful  than  any   of  its   predecessors.     It 
was  one  of  the  first-established  dog  shows  in  the  TTnited 
Kingdom,  and  has  gone  on,  year  by  year,  increasing  in  im- 
portance until  it  holds  a  position  inferior  to  none.    The 
number  of  entries  was  very  large  indeed,  there  being  nearly 
nine  hundred  specimens  of  the  canine  race  collected  together; 
and  this  would  have  been  still  further  augmented  by  some 
two  hundred  or  so  more,  had  not  many  would-be  exhibitors 
committed  some  slight  irregularities  in  the  way  in  which 
they  sent  the  entries  of  the  animals,  thus  enabling  the  oom- 
mittee  to  reject  many  with  perfect  good  feith,  and  prevent 
the  hall  being  so  crowded  that  it  would  have  been  ahnost 
impossible  for  the  public  to  have  had  good  views  of  the 
animals  exhibited.    At  many  shows,  judging  is  carried  oa 
in  public,  notably  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere ;  but 
at  Birmingham,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  hall 
in  which  the  dogs  are  exhibited,  it  became  impracticable  for 
the  judges  to  carry  on  their  labours  openly ;  consequently, 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  show  was  devoted 
to  this  object,  when  it  was  carried  out  in  the  presence  of 
the  various  representatives  of  the  press,  who  were  admitted 
as  of  right,  and  who  had  full  permission  to  publish  their 
comments  on  the  actions  of  the  judges.    The  majority  of 
the  animals  exhibited  were  led  up  and  down  the  different 
avenues  by  the  attendants,  and  all  of  them  were  taken  off 
their  benches ;  and  if  some  were  only  walked  a  yard  or  two 
and  returned  to  their  places,  it  was  because  the  judges  did 
not  think  them  of  sufficient  merit  to  entail  upon  them  the 
trouble  of  a  further  scrutiny.     Whether  this  was  quite  as  it 
should  be,  is  open  to  question  ;  but  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  merits  or  demerit?  of  nearly  nine  hundred  dogs  bad 
to  be  submitted  to  the  critical  eyes  of  the  judges,  some 
allowance  may  be  made  for.  their  anxiety  to  shorten  their 
labours.    In  future,  perhaps,  their  exertions  will  not  be  so 
great,  and  they  will  then  be  enabled  to  scan  the  points  of 
the  different  animals  so  as  to  cause  no  heart-burnings  to  the 
exhibitors.    The  staff  of  attendants  was  numerous  and  very 
well  organised,  and  we  should  like  to  see  the  committees  of 
other  shows  take  example  from  that  at  Birmingham.    The 
arrangements  were  decidedly  superior  in  this  respect  to  those 
made  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  we  hope  in  future  to  have  to 
record  a  similar  improvement  at  the  latter  show.    Though 
held   in   almost   tne   depth    of  winter,  the    temperature 
of  the  Curzon  Hall  was  so  well  arranged  that  the  different 
species  could  hardly  run  any  danger  of  catching  oold;  and 
the  casualties  that  befell  some  of  the  competitors  mast  be 
attributed,  not   to    defective   arrangements,    but    to    the 
accidents  which   are   naturally  inherent  in    dog    shows, 
and  the  IDs  to  which  all  dog  flesh  is  heir.     The  animals 
were,  perhaps,  crowded  a  trifle  too  close  tcjgether,  and  in 
future  it  would  seem  desirable  to  oortail  stul  further  the 
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number  of  entries,  as  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee is  naturally  Uiaited.  We  understand  that  though  the 
entry  fee  has  been  raised  several  times,  the  entries  are  still 
too  numerous  for  the  spaces  that  can  be  allotted  them. 
Whether  the  committee  will  raise  the  entrance  money  to  a 
higher  sum  next  year  remains  to  be  seen,  but  they  will  assur- 
edly be  obliged  to  take  some  step  towards  limiting  the  number 
of  dogs  exhibited.  The  following  were  the  names  of  the 
judges :  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis  and  Mr.  J.  Brewer  for  pointers ; 
Captain  Qamier  for  bloodhounds,  mastiSs,  and  St.  Ber- 
nards ;  Mr.  S.  Mallabey  for  deerhounds  and  ereyhounds ; 
Mr  E.  Laverock  and  Mr  W.  Lort  for  English  black  and  tan 
and  Irish  setters,  retrievers,  spaniek,  sheep  dogs,  and  foreign 
sporting  dogs ;  Mr  J.  Walker,  of  Hexham,  ana  Mr  H.  Gibson 
for  fox-terriers,  the  former  being  also  judge  for  otterhounds, 
harriers,  and  beagles;  Mr  J.  Percival  and  Mr  J.  Barrows 
for  Newfoundlands,  Dalmatians,  Pomeranians,  pugs,  Maltese, 
and  other  fancy  dogs;  Mr  S.  E.  Shirley,  M.P.,  and  Mr  C. 
Collins  for  bdl-dogs,  bull-terriers,  and  smooth  and  black 
and  tan  terriers;  while  Mr  Fisher,  who  is  much  more  at 
home  in  judg^g  the  qualities  of  pigs,  was  appointed  to 
decide  the  merits  of  the  Skye  terriers,  Dandies,  broken- 
haired  terriers,  and  Bedlingtons,  and  his  views  as  to  the 
excellence  of  Dandies  and  Skyes  seemed  to  us  somewhat  fanci- 
ful. Of  these  judges,  some  are  new  to  Birmingham,  others,  we 
believe,  to  dog  shows,  the  committee  having  thought  it 
desirable  to  introduce  new  names  among  the  list  of  arbiters. 
Whether  the  result  has  been  entirely  successful  may  be 
open  to  question ;  for,  in  some  instances,  dogs  whioh  have 
the  fir^  rank  at  tiie  shows  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere 
have  been  passed  over,  and  dogs  which  nave  generally  been 
Resumed  inferior  to  them,  have  been  preferred  before  them. 
There  were  a  very  great  number  of  commended  and  highly- 
commended  animals  in  some  of  these  classes,  a  fact  which 
goes  for  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr  Laveraok  as  a  judge  for  setters  was  regarded  by 
a  great  many  exhibitors  as  a  misfortune,  as  the  views  of 
this  gentleman  and  Mr  Lort,  who  was  associated  with  him, 
were  known  to  be  identical:  and  though  nobody  would 
question  the  bona  fides  of  their  decisions,  yet  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  two  judges  had  been  selected  whose 
opinions  were  somewhat  opposed  to  one  another. 

There  were  two  divisions  of  dogs,  the  one  sporting  and  the 
other  non-sporting.  There  were  also  champion  classes ;  and 
this  year  a  new  proviso  was  made  that  no  dog  should  be 
eligible  for  them  unless  he  had  taken  a  first  prize  at  a  pre- 
vious Birmingham  show ;  thus  limiting  the  e;itries,  as  well 
as  preventing,  in  many  instances,  any  competition  at  all, 
and  allowing  mediocre  dogs  to  gain  prizes,  driving  the 
winners  of  other  important  shows  into  the  non-champion 
dosses.  The  bloodhounds  came  first  in  the  catalogue,  and 
the  first  prize  of  the  Champion  Class  was  won  by  Mr  C.  E.  Hoi- 
ford's  celebrated  dark  tan  dog,  Eegent,  who,  with  frowning 
and  wrinkled  countenance,  loose  and  hanging  lips,  muscular 
loins  and  waving  stem,  seemed  conscious  that  he  had  won  the 
prize  for  his  owner,  and  that  his  light  was  not  hid  under  a 
bushel  In  the  Champion  Class  for  the  other  sex,  Mr  Holford 
took  the  prize- without  competition  by  aid  of  a  half-sister  of 
Begent.  The  respective  winners  in  the  other  classes  were 
Boswell,  a  very  pale  tan  dog,  with  enormous  head  and  dew- 
laps, belonging  to  Mr  Bird,  and  Mr  Cowan's  Dauntless.  The 
deerhounds  were  a  good  lot,  and  the  first  prize,  as  well  as  the 
cup  for  the  best  in  the  class,  was  awarded  to  Mr  Masters' 
immense  dog,  Torunn ;  the  second  (Warrior)  and  the  third 
(Morin)  being,  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  many,  both  superior 
to  him.  There  were  several  other  dogs  commended';  but 
the  bitches — the  winner  being  Mr  Bowles's  Broie — were  but 
a  moderate  lot.  The  greyhound  winners  were  Mr  C.  Ellis's 
fiiwn-coloared  dog  Sdim,  and  Mr  Thorpe's  red  and  white 
Creeping  Jane,  the  class  being  above  the  average.  Among 
the  otter  hounds,  whose  very  shaggy  coats  and  curious- 
looking  heads  attracted  universal  attention,  there  were  nor 
very  good  specimens,  Mr  E.  Hancock's  Lucifer,  and  Mr  J. 
Harrison's  Glory  taking  the  two  prizes.  The  harriers  were 
not  a  numerous   class,  bat  Mr  Sinnott'a  prettily-marked 


dog  Ringer,  and  Mr  Everett's  compact  and  well-made  dog, 
Easselas,  were  good  specimens ;  whilst  Restless,  belonging 
to  the  latter  gentleman,  took  the  first  prize  in  her  dass. 
The  beagles  were  a  moderate  lot,  and  the  winner,  Mr 
Sinnott's  The  Dandy,  was  entered  to  be  sold  for  the  modest 
sum  of  five  pounds,  whilst  for  Dido,  the  best  of  the  bitches, 
■fiftv  was  asked.  The  fox-terriers  were  a  very  numerous  lot, 
and  though  no  dogs  competed  in  the  Champion  Class,  yet 
Mr  Sarsfield's  Fussy  was  quite  worthy  of  her  position — a 
winner  amongst  the  bitches.  In  the  open  class  a  not  more 
than  average  lot,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  strains 
of  several  noted  breeders,  the  first  prize  and  cup  was 
awarded  to  Mr  R.  B.  Lee's  Mac  11.,  a  neat  and  compact 
black  and  white  dog,  who  had  a  curious  blue  spot  on  his 
back,  and  a  very  good  head,  though  perhaps  some  exception 
may  be  taken  to  his  ears.  Mr  H.  Giijson's  Rival  and  Bv^er 
were  exhibited,  but  not  for  competition,  their  owner  being 
one  of  the  judges — the  first-named  perhaps  the  most  pei-fect 
specimen  of  a  fox-terrier  ever  seen.  Mr  G.  H.  Procter's 
Patch  gained  the  prize  among  the  bitches,  who  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  to  be  only  moderate ;  but  this  judg- 
ment is  perhaps  severe. 

The  pointers  were  subdivided  into  several  sections.  There 
were  the  champion  classes,  and  classes  for  large,  medium,  and 
small  sized  dogs  and  bitches.  In  the  Champion  Class  Mr 
Francis's  powerful  and  compactly  formed  liver  and  white  dog 
Sanoho  took  the  prize ;  but  as  he,  with  his  brother  Chang 
(referred  to  hereafter),  are  the  two  most  perfect  specimens 
of  pointers  to  be  seen  in  England,  the  result  seemed  a 
foregone  conclusion ;  Mr  Guy's  livei-  and  white  bitch  Nell 
took  the  prize  in  the  other  class.  In  the  Non-Champion 
Class  for  large  sized  dogs,  Mr  Francis's  block  and  wnite 
dog  Chang,  own  brother  to  Sancho  and  a  winner  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  he  was  universally  admired,  justly 
took  first  place,  whilst  the  whole  bitch  class  were  disquah- 
fied  for  being  under  weight.  In  the  Champion  Class  for 
Medium-sized  Dogs,  Mr  J.  H.  Whitehouse's  splendid  lemon 
and  white  dog  Rap  gained  the  prize,  and  was  also  awarded 
the  cup  given  bv  Mr  Laverock  for  the  best  pointer  of  all 
classes ;  whilst  his  sister  Nina,  of  a  similar  colour,  again 
credited  Mr  Whitehouse  with  the  first  prize  in  the  bitch  cutss. 
In  the  Open  Class  for  Medium-sized  Dogs,  Mr.  Norrish's 
Don,  a  compact  and  level  liver  and  white  aog  was  awarded 
the  first  prize,  although  bis  head  was  rather  fine,  and  he 
wanted  length ;  Mr.  Smith's  Nell,  a  neat  lemon  and  white 
bitch,  credited  her  owner  with  the  prize  in  the  other  class. 
For  the  small  sized  champion  dogs  Mr  Whitehouse  was 
again  to  the  fore  with'RocIc,  a  lemon  and  white  dog,  of 
rather  more  than  average  merit ;  whilst  he  was  obliged  to  be 
content  with  second  place  to  Mr.  R.  Hemming,  jun.  s,  lemon 
and  white  bitch  Luna,  in  the  other  class.  In  the  open  class 
Mr.  Whitehouse  had  his  revenge,  as  he  took  the  first  prize 
by  aid  of  Pax,  a  puppy  only  nine  months  old.  Among  the 
bitches  Mr.  Smith's  Moll,  a  bitch  with  weakish  loins  and 
very  light  in  the  leg,  took  first  prize,  the  more  substantial 
merits  of  several  others  being  passed  over  by  the  judges. 
The  prize  for  the  Champion  Class  of  English  Setter^  was 
taken  by  Mr  Macdona's  Quince  II.,  a  white  and  rather  com- 
mon looking  animal  (purchased  at  Mr  Laing's  sale  during 
the  summer  for  ISl.),  nis  only  competitor,  the  well-known 
Dash,  being  disqualified,  as  his  owner  was  one  of  the  judges ; 
whilst  in  the  bitch  class  Mr.  R.  L.  Llewellin's  black  and 
white  ticked  Countess,  who  distinguished  herself  at  the 
Vaynol  field  trials  in  September,  deservedly  took  the  prize, 
although  her  only  competitor  was  disqualified  from  a  wrong 
entry.  In  the  open  class  Mr  LlewelUn's  black  and  white 
dog  Prince,  a  compact  and  well  made  dog,  of  pure  Laverack 
blood,  and  said  to  be  good  in  the  field,  took  first  prize; 
Dick,  a  good  worker  too,  bred  by  Mr  Calver,  being  second 
and  running  him  rather  hard.  Prince  also  won  the  cup 
given  by  Mr.  Whitehouse  for  the  best  setter,  his  merits  and 
those  of  Countess  being  so  evenly  balanced  that  the  judges 
were  obliged  to  call  in  to  their  aid  a  third  person  as  umpire 
to  decide  between  them;  ultimately  the  verdict  was  in 
favour  of  Prince.    There  was  a  very  large  number  of  highly 
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commended  animalB  of  this  bre^.  Mr  J.  Dickin's  handsome 
black  and  white  bitch  Belle,  also  of  Laverack  blood,  took 
first  prize.  In  the  Black  and  Tan  Champion  Glass  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury's  old  dog  Reuben,  who  looked  even  more 
worn  out- than  when  he  was  sold  for  twelve  guineas  at  Park- 
lane  in  the  summer,  was  the  sole  competitor,  and  was  . 
awarded  the  prize ;  a  proceeding  which  leads  one  to  wonder 
when,  it  ever,  a  dog  is  likely  to  become  too  old  to  have  a 
prize  given  him.  Mr.  Stoke's  beautifiil  bitch  Daisy,  with  a 
splendid  head,  also  took  a  prize,  and  deservedly,  although 
sne  had  no  competitors.  In  the  open  class,  which  was 
rather  a  good  one,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr 
Bishop's  Ned,  a  fine  and  handsome  but  rather  heavy  dog, 
priced  at  fifteen  guineas ;  the  pick  of  the  lot  in  shape  and 
quality  being  Mr  Macdona's  Lang,  by  Beuben  out  of  Mona. 
The  bitches  were  as  good,  perhaps  better  than  the  dogs,  and 
the  first  prize  was  given  to  Dr  Dale's  Nell,  several  of  the 
others  running  her  very  close  indeed.  The  Irish  setters 
were  a  good  lot,  and  the  winner  turned  up  in  Gapt.  Cooper's 
Banger,  a  somewhat  heavy  dog,  bred  by  Gapt.  Hutchiuson ; 
Spot,  the  representative  of  Gapt.  Allaway  s  breed,  taking 
second  place ;  Mr  Llewellin's  Flunket,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Vaynol  trials,  being  pMsed  over.  Mr  Vernon 
Cochrane's  Kate  took  the  first  prize  in  the  other  class,  and 
she  also  seemed  not  fine  or  light  enough  to  please  the  critics. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  retrievers,  divided  as  usual 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  curly,  and  smooth  or  wavy  coated ; 
amongst  the  former  Mr  Morris's  True  gained  the  prize,  and 
also  the  cup  for  the  best  retriever;  'Mr  Gorse's  Nelson,  a 
splendid  animal,  in  first-rate  condition  and  the  winner  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  being  passed  over;  whilst  amongst  the 
other  sex  Mr  Morris's  ^j  took  first  place.  In  the  smooth 
or  wavy  coated  class  for  dogs,  Mr  Gurry's  Sailor,  bred  by 
the  late  Admiral  Gurry  from  a  well  known  strain,  took 
first  prize,  although  he  was  rather  light  and,  like  all  the 
animals  in  this  class,  partodk  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
usual  in  prize  winners  of  the  qoalities  of  the  setter  rather 
than  those  of  the  Newfoundland.  In  fact,  it  was  the  subject 
of  remark,  that  if  the  retrievers  had  only  possessed  some 
of  the  heavy  heads  and  bodies  of  the  prize  winners  amongst 
the  setter  classes,  they  would  have  approximated  more 
closely  to  what  is  generally  considered  the  ordinary  type  of 
excellence.  Mr  Hull's  Young  Bounce  was  the  wmner 
among  the  bitches.  Among  the  Irish  spaniels  Mr  Skid- 
more's  Doctor,  a  winner  of  thi-ee  previous  first  prizes  at 
Birmingham,  one  at  Sydenham,  and  others  at  Islington, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  &c.,  took  one  prize,  whilst  Mr 
Glass  s  Mally  was  awarded  the  other.  Of  the  Water 
Spaniels  other  than  Irish  Mr  Crisp's  Don  and  Mr 
BuUock's  Flo  were  the  winners.  The  Clumber  dogs  were 
not  a  very  good  class,  and  there  was  no  first  prize 
awarded  amongst  the  bitches.  There  was  a  good  entry  for 
spaniels  of  large  size,  classified  as  "  other  breeds  used  for 
sporting  purposes,"  and  the  first  prize  for  dogs  fell  to  Mr 
Bnllock  s  Bob  ;  whilst  his  NeUie  took  the  prize  for  bitches, 
and  the  cup  for  the  best  spaniel.  The  prizes  for  the  Bmall  size 
class  onder  25Ib.  in  weight,  were  awarded  to  Mr  R.  L.  Price's 
Nigger  and  Mr  BuUock's  Alice.  Considerable  discussion 
has  taken  place  in  the  columns  df  the  Field  since  the 
show,  and  various  suggestions  have  been  made  by  different 
correspondents  as  to  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
spaniels,  and  the  prizes  offered  for  the  different  kinds.  The 
merits  and  points  of  the  old  English  water  spaniel,  the 
Sussex,  Norfolk,  Devonshire,  Welsh,  Old  Cocker,  and 
other  breeds,  have  been  discussed,  and  an  offer  has  been 
made  by  one  gentleman  to  give  a  cup  for  the  best  Sussex 
spaniel  at  the  next  Crystal  Palace  show.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  offer  will  be  accepted,  and  that  others  may  come 
forward  in  like  manner  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  improvement  of  the  breed,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
some  of  the  old  and  verv  scarce  varieties.  There  was  a 
class  for  any  breeds  of  foreign  sporting  dogs,  which  in- 
cluded some  extraordinary-looking  animals,  such  as  Russian 
boar  hounds,  setters,  and  retrievers,  Grerman  boar  hounds, 
and  dachs  hounds.    The  mastifis  were  a  very  numerous 


class,  and  it  was  admitted  on  oil  hands  that  a  finer  oollection 
had  never  been  exhibited  at  any  previous  show.  In  the 
Champion  Class  the  merits  of  Mr  Bathurst's  Peveril,  and 
Mr  Hopkins's  Wolf  n.  were  so  very  evenly  balanced,  that 
it  was  a  long  time  before  the  judge  came  to  the  decision 
that  Peveril  was  the  best  specimen.  In  the  open  class  Mr 
Hanbury's  Rtgah  was  placed  first  among  the  dogs ;  a  very 
large  number  were  comipended  and  h^hly  commended,  but 
the  pick  of  the  lot  was  Mr  Hanbuiy's  Queen,  who  gained  the 
open  prize  for  bitched,  and  the  cup  for  the  best  mastiff  of  all 
classes;  she  is  by  Ga£t.  Lindoe's  Druid — PhUlis,  being 
related  to  Mr  Lukey's  Wallace  and  Mr  Pemberton's  Wda, 
and  is  a  perfect  picture.  The  St.  Bernards  for  quality  were 
almost  equal  to  the  mastiffs,  and  Mr  Macdona's  Alp  gained 
the  cup  and  champion  prize  for  the  rough,  and  his  Monarque 
that  for  smooth  coated  class  ;  whilst  Mr  Lender's  huge  red 
and  white  dog  Buss,  took  first  place  among  the  rough,  and 
Mr  Macdona^  Jungfrau  that  for  the  smooth  open  classes. 
The  Newfoundlands  were  a  moderate  lot,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr  Atkinson's  Goto,  who  is  hardly  to  bo  approached,  and 
who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  took  first  prize.  The  class  for 
sheep  dogs  and  Dalmatians,  do  not  call  for  any  special 
mention;  but  the  winner  of  the  prize  for  bull-dogs,  Mr 
Lamphier's  Crib,  was  a  wonderful  specimen ;  and  uiouf^ 
not  twelve  months  old,  the  size  and  make  of  his  he»d 
was  something  out  of  the  common,  but  age  will  improve 
even  them,  and  he  bids  fair  to  become  the  finest  specimen 
ever  exhibited.  The  class  of  bull-terriers  was  very  good, 
Mr  Smith's  Rebel  and  Victor,  who  took  first  and  second 
prizes  amongst  the  large-sized  dogs,  being  remarkably 
fine  animals.  Mr  Swindell's  Young  Jim,  a  white  dog, 
with  a  good  head  but  curiouslv  cut  ears,  deservedly  took 
first  prize  among  the  smooth-haired  terriers.  The  Skye 
terriers  were  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  prick-eared 
and  non-prick-eared.  Of  the  former  Mr  Lyne's  Skye 
was  placed  first,  the  Sydenham  winner  Dandy  being  second 
to  him,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  want  of  condi- 
tion. The  prize  in  the  prick-eared  class  was,  for  some  un- 
accountable reason,  awarded  to  Mr  Pratt's  DVumegan,  a  dog 
with  small  drooping  ears ;  and  the  award  in  the  Dandie 
Dinmont  class  was  open  to  considerable  Question,  as  the 
first  prize  was  given  to  Mr  Atkinson's  Dandie,  a  dog  with  a 
head  far  more  like  a  Bedlington  terrier  than  a  Dandie,  as 
evidenced  by  the  short  curls  over  his  head.  Breeders  have 
been  involved  in  endless  perplexity  to  know  what  breed  to 
reproduce,  and  the  decisions  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace  and 
Birmingham  shows  must  have  made  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. There  were  only  two  specimens  of  the  Bedlington 
breed,  but  the  toy  dogs  were  very  numerous  and  attracted 
much  attention;  the  glass  boxes  and  hair  mats  provided  for 
their  comfort  by  their  carefiil  owners,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  plain  wooden  benches,  clean  straw,  and  rough 
chains  of  the  spaniels  close  behind  them.  Mr  Sparrow's 
Topsy,  a  splendid  little  animal,  took  the  prize  for  pugs ;  Miss 
Simpson's  Don,  that  for  Pomeranians ;  Mrs  Monck's  Mopsey, 
for  Maltese  ;  and  Mr  McDonald's  Topsy,  for  Italian  grey- 
hounds— all  of  these  being  well-known  winners. 

The  total  admission  at  Curzon  Hall  during  the  last  three 
years  were  as  follows : — In  1869  the  number  of  visitors 
was  18,887,  22,208  in  1870,  and  23,667  in  1871 ;  the  receipts 
for  the  three  years  being  £886  12e.  in  1869,  £1017  12«.  6i. 
in  1870,  and  £982  14*.  4d.  in  1871.  In  1869  the  amount 
received  forces  of  dogs  was  £457  9».,  in  1870  £401  3»., 
and  in  1871  no  less  than  £678  lis.,  so  that  the  funds  are  in  a 
most  satisfactory  condition. 

The  Dublin  Show  commenced  on  the  18th  January  and 
continued  for  the  two  following  days.  Some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  there  was  one  held  at  the  Rotunda  Gardens ;  but 
as  dog  shows  were  then  in  their  in&ncy,  and  their  first 
attempt  was  not  a  very  great  success,  it  was  not  until  lately 
tihat  the  notion  of  having  a  second  show  at  Dublin  was 
started.  It  was  held  in  the  Exhibition  Palace,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  animals  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Though  the  number  of  entries — 
under  four  hundred — ^waa  not  perhaps  as  great  as  might 
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have  been  expected,  still  a  large  proportion  of  the  an i mala 
belonged  to  English  exhibitors. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Lort  tod  Mr  Handley,  both  names 
well  known  to  all  dog  fanciers,  and  they  performed  their 
duties  in  pnbUc.  WhOst  on  the  subject  of  mdging,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  publi^ing  of  the 
judges'  names.  It  would  be  far  better  for  everyone  if 
committees  would,  at  the  time  they  advertise  their  shows 
and  send  programmes  out  to  the  public,  state  the  names  of 
the  judges  they  have  appointed,  that  exhibitors  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  Way  in  which  their  animals  may  be  treated. 

Mr  Sloane's  Lord  Nelson  was  first  amongst  a  class  of 
Mastiffs  which  bore  no  comparison  with  that  at  Birmingham. 
The  St.  Bernards  (one  class)  were  not  out  of  the  common, 
and  Mr  Macdona's  Alp  took  first  prize,  his  Monarqne  second, 
and  his  Tell  IE.  was  highly  commended.  The  first  two 
were  winners  at  Birmingham,  and  the  last-named  a  winner 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  1871.  The  Newfoundlands  were 
neither  numerous  nor  up  to  the  average ;  both  first  and 
second  prizes,  however,  were  gained  by  Irish  dogs,  the  one 
belonging  to  Mr  Brown,  of  Bathminss,  and  the  other  to  Mr 
Thomas,  of  Belmont.  The  first  and  second  prizes  for  Blood- 
hounds fell  to  Lord  Caledon's  Forester  and  Thanet ;  who, 
though  not  quite  up  to  the  average  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
at  important  shows  this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  were 
still  fair  specimens.  Mr  Boyle's  Qelert,  an  Irish  dog,  took 
the  prize  for  Deerhounds ;  and,  as  has  been  the  rule  with  win- 
ners of  late,  owes  his  position  more  perhaps  to  his  size  than 
to  any  other  quality ;  a  brother  of  Torunn,  by  name  Baldred, 
also  Irish,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than  his  gigantic  relative, 
taking  second  prize.  There  were  only  eleven  entries  in  the 
greyhound  class,  and  thev  were  nearly  all  Irish  dogs ;  the 
first  prize  was  obtained  by  Mr  Swinburne's  Happy  Joe,  a 
tall  black  dog  ;  Mr  Dickson's  Dreadnought  and  Mr  Luff's 
Master  Wingneld  being  second  and  third.  Amongst  the 
bitches  was  one  who  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  we  allude 
to  Lady  Sarah^  the  dam  of  the  late  far-famed  Waterloo 
Cup  wmner,  Jfaster  M'Grath, 'who,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  she  is  nine  years  of  age,  looked  as  fine  as  a  star 
and  as  lively  as  possible,  showing  quality  at  every  point ;  she 
deservedly  gained  first  prize  and  cup,  and  called  to  the  re- 
membrance of  many  experienced  judges  some  of  the  wonders 
of  times  gone  by.  There  were  some  few  good  specimens 
amongst  the  Pointers ;  and  the  first  prize  for  dogs  of  large 
size  fell  to  Mr  J.  C.  Delmege's  Fickle,  a  cow-hocked 
liver  and  white  dog;  Shot  and  Tross,  two  large  blue- 
ticked  dogs,  belonging  to  Mr  C.  Barrington,  deserved  some 
notice ;  but  the  bitches  were  not  considered  sufficiently  good 
to  deserve  a  first  prize.  Mr  WoMFs  Don,  the  winner  of  the 
prize  for  medium-sized  dogs  at  Birmingham,  though 
thought  by  some  to  be  light  in  the  head,  a^^m  took  a  first 
prize,  and  also  won,  in  addition,  the  prize  for  the  best 
pointer — a  reward  which  his  merits  deserved.  Mr  Macdona's 
Miranda,  who  was  only  highly  commended  at  Birmingham, 
here  took  first  prize  for  small  size  bitches.  The  Black  and 
Tan  setters  were  an  average  lot,  and  the  prize  fell  to  Mr 
Wood's  Duchess,  who  was  second  in  the  bitch  class  at 
Birmingham ;  Mr  Craufurd's  Dashaway  being  second,  and 
Mr  Macdona's  Lang,  who  was  perhaps  worthy  of  a  better 
place,  was  highly  commended. 

The  English  setters  comprised  three  old  friends^-Boll, 
Dash,  and  Dick ;  and  after  mature  consideration  Mr  God- 
dard's  Boll  was  placed  first,  and  also  awarded  the  cup  for 
the  best  setter,  Mr  Laverack's  Dash  second,  and  Mr 
Assheton  Smith's  Dick  was  highly  commended,  as  were  Mr 
St.  (Jeorge's  Jeff,  a  fine  dog,  and  Mr  King's  Dash.  The  Irish 
setters  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  exceptionally 
good  class;  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to'  Captain 
Cooper's  Banger,  the  Birmingham  wiimer,  Mr  Woekes's 
Milo,  a  dog  mclhied  to  be  light,  being  second,  and  Mr 
Holehan's  Beauty  highly  commended.  A  sister  to  Eanger, 
belonging  to  Mrs  Warburton,  of  Kill  Naas,  took  first  prize 
amongst  the  bitches,  and  was  remarkable  for  her  wonderful 
condition,  considering  the  fact  that  she  had.  just  suckled 
and  brought  up  a  litter  of  eight  puppies,  which  were  ez- 
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hibited  in  the  show.  The  Retrievers  were  a  fine  lot,  and  the 
first  prize  amongst  the  wavy  coated  ones  fell  to  Mr  Shirley's 
Paris ;  Mr  Morris  winning  first  and  second  in  the  curly 
ooated  class  with  True  and  XL;  the  cup  for  the  best 
retriever  being  a^iu  awarded  to  True,  as  at  Birmingham. 
Among  the  Irish  water  Spaniels,  Mr  Skidmore's  Doctor,  as 
at  Birmingham,  gained  first  prize  and  the  cup,  Mr  Engel- 
bach's  Pat  being  second ;  and  Mr  Morton's  Duck,  a  winner  at 
manyprevious  snows,  was  the  first  of  the  bitches.  Mr  Burgess 
gained  firstprize  among  the  spaniels  with  a  rather  good  speci- 
men of  the  Sussex  breed,  and  this  is  a  matter  on  which  some  of 
the  correspondents  before  alluded  to  may  congratulate  them- 
selves. Harriers  and  beagles  were  as  usual  few  in  number, 
but  of  mcjre  than  average  quaUtv.  Mr  Mendel  took  the 
first  prize  for  fox-terriers  by  aid  of  Happy  Lad,  a  nice- 
looking  dog.  Mr  Assheton  Smith  was  agam  successful  in 
the  foreign  class,  his  boarhound  taking  first  prize.  Mr 
Shirlev's  Punch,  a  Crystal  Palace  winner,  took  the  first 
prize  for  bull-dogs,  and  Mr  Smith  was  again  credited  with  a 
first  place  among  the  large  bull  terriers.    The  winner  of  the 

Erize  for  Skyes  was  a  remarkably  good  dog,  and  one  of  the 
est  exhibited  for  a  long  time.  Mr  Smith's  Victor  proved 
the  best  of  pugs.  The  winners  of  the  several  other  classes 
were  of  more  than  average  merit.  The  number  of  people  who 
visited  the  exhibition  was  enormous ;  indeed,  so  great  was 
the  crowd  that  it  was  almost  impossible,  during  many  hours 
of  the  day,  to  get  a  sight  even  of  many  of  the  animals 
exhibited.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lady  Spencer  visited 
the  show  on  the  Thursday,  and  on  that  day  the  crowd  was 
greater  than  ever.  On  the  whole,  the  show  was  most  suc- 
cessful ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  repetition  of  it  will  be 
equally  prosperous,  and  that  on  the  next  occasion  the 
number  of  entries  will  be  considerably  increased. 


TOUBIKa  OAKOE. 


Foe  a  canoe  built  to  combine  stability  with  comfort,  for  use 
on  a  large  sheet  of  rough  water,  the  best  dimensions, 
says  a  correspondent,  are :  length  17ft.,  width  28in.,  depth 
11m.  inside,  keel  liin.,  well  4ft.  long,  square  ends ; 
wooden  cover  over  half  of  it,  the  rest  waterproof  sheet- 
ing to  go  round  the  body.  The  bows  should  be  rather  full, 
to  enable  her  to  rise  to  a  sea  easily,  and  her  floor  amid- 
ships should  be  much  flatter  than  usual,  with  good  arched 
deck.  A  bulkhead  immediately  behind  the  backboard  would 
prevent  her  from  sinking,  or  that  part  of  the  baggage  most 
important  to  be  kept  dry  from  being  injured  by  the  water. 
With  a  hatch  to  open  on  deck  into  the  above-mentioned 
compartment,  it  is  much  more  convenient  tp  store  the 
baggage  and  easier  to  get  it  out  than  the  old  way.  The  best 
rig  tor  easy  working  and  effective  manoeuvring  is  jib,  main 
lug,  and  small  mizen  Ingsail ;  a  rudder  is  useless  in  very 
rough  weather.  The  yoke  lines  should  be  in  one  piece,  one 
end  made  fast  to  yoke,  the  other  carried  through  brass  eyes, 
round  and  near  the  well,  and  so  back  to  the  yoke,  hauled 
taut  and  made  fast ;  this  proves  to  be  a  very  simple  and 
effective  steering  apparatus.  The  feathering  paddle  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  old  pattern — that  is,  with  the  blades 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  (and  9ft.  in  length),  so  that  the 
blade  out  of  the  water  feathers  perfectly  with  ease.  In 
rough  and  windy  weather  this  will  effect  a  saving  of  labour 
at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  and  its  length  enables  one  to  turn 
or  propel  the  canoe  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity.  A  canoe 
of  the  above  description  proves  to  be  of  the  greatest  stability, 
comfort,  and  safety  in  heavy  weather,  wiU  stand  an  amount 
of  sea  which  would  swamp  a  large  open  boat ;  and  is  also  a 
clipper  under  sail. 

On  this  subj  ect  Mr.  Baden  Powell  writes :  "  Aperfect  travel- 
ling canoe  ought  to  combine  safety  with  speed  and  comfort, 
and  thus  be  up  to  any  emergency.  I  have  built  one  14ft. 
long,  so  that  in  a  heavy  sea  she  floats  down  into  and  through 
the  trough  instead  of  bridging  it,  as  a  16ft  or  17ft.  boat  would 
do ;  her  stem-post  rises  mn.  above  the  level  of  the  hatch, 
and  the  stern-post  rises  4ia,,  so  that  when  running  before  a 
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heavy  sea  she  does  not  mn  tinder.  Her  beam  is  2ft.  2in.  at 
the  bottom  of  the  upper  streak,  which  tmrables  in  ^in.  at  the 
top,  and  with  a  flat  floor  m&kes  a  good  bearing  for  carrying 
on  a  press  of  sail.  A  watertight  bulkhead  forward  of  tho 
mast  hole  and  one  abaft  the  locker  make  it  impossible  for  her 
to  sink ;  the  mast  is  stepped  in  a  copper  tube  from  deck  to 
step,  alongside  which  are  two  water  tanks,  fastened  to  the 
bottom.  From  a  sliding  bulkhead  abaft  the  seat  to  the  after 
bulkhead  is  a  compartment  for  baggage  and  stores,  which 
at  night  can  be  lifted  out,  leaving  room  for  the  owner  to 
sleep  between  the  bulkheads  with  his  mackintosh  coat  across 
the  boom  making  a  t«nt,  and  a  life  belt  blown  out  makes 
a  pillow.  An  8ft.  paddle,  6in.  flat  blades,  and  jointed  at  the 
centre,  is  best  for  stowing,  and  half  can  bo  used  with  one 
hand  when  shooting  or  fishing.  The  rig  is  a  foresail,  sliding 
gunter  mainsail,  and  leg  of  mutton  dandy.  A  loe  board, 
which  can  be  shifted  on  each  tack,  keeps  her  well  to  wind- 
ward. When  she  is  capsized  in  a  sudden  squall  her  owner 
clears  out  as  soon  as  possible,  the  most  being  stepped  in  a 
tube  unships.  The  great  shear  of  the  canoe,  combined  with 
the  floating  power  of  the  watertight  comiiartraeuts,  and  the 
weight  of  the  water  tanks  in  her  bottom,  cause  her  to  right 
herself.  The  owner  swims  alongside,  bales  out  with  his  hat 
till  she  is  nearly  empty,  then  goes  to  the  stem,  and,  by 

gushing  it  between  his  legs  aa^  lifting  himself  along  the 
eck,  he  reseats  himself,  steps  the  mast,  collects  the  gear, 
and  proceeds  on  his  course.  She  is  also  fitted  with  a  pair  of 
wheels  for  land  transit,  draws  five  or  six  inches  of  water,  and 
weighs  under  701b." 

In  commenting  on  this  plan  a  correspondent  says :  "  Mr. 
Powell's  idea  that  a  16ft.  canoe  bridges  a  wave,  while  a  14ft. 
canoe  '  floats  down  into  and  through  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
instead  of  bridging  it,'  is  erroneous.    My  canoe  is  nearly 


16ft.  in  length,  and  when  her  ballast  is  a  little  forward,  die 
will,  in  a  short '  pitchy '  sea,  run  her  bows  under  water  np 
to  her  foremast,  nearly  the  whole  of  her  rudder  being  for  the 
instant  in  daylight.    It  depends  in  fact  upon  the  '  swell.' 
A  narrow  beam  enables  the  canoeist  to  paddle  fiist  iu  smooth 
water,  but  not  to  carry  sail  in  rough.    A  rising  bow  and 
stern  is  good,  if  not  carried  too  for,  preventing  her  nuuiine 
under  in  a  '  sea  way.'    This  *  running  under '  is  cauaed 
partly  by  a  straight  "keel,  and  partly  by  a  narrow  beam. 
The  buoyancy  is  deficient  in  the  craft.     Beware,  howero*, 
of  too  much  rise.    If  it  is  excessive,  she  will  be  unable  to 
carr^  a  twelve-stone  canoeist  withotit  giving  him  a  constant 
wet  jacket.    In  that  case  widen  the  beam,  by  giving  her 
false  sides  or  '  hipping '  her.   A  more  simple  remedy  is  to  lash 
to  the  gunwale  a  well-painted  circular  paud  of  cork  shavinn 
6ft.  in  length  and  2in.  in  diameter,  ana  pointed  at  each  eii3. 
Her  beam  will  be  thus  increased  to  2ft.  5^in.  (her  {M«aent 
beam  is  2ft.  l^in.).    If  the  pad  is  not  required,  the  same 
lashing  skilfully  applied  can  torn  the  pad  into  a  bulwiu-k  on 
deck.    A  few  brass  or  copper  eyes  will  do  both  effectually. 
With  two  bulkheads  fore  and  ait,  and  two  water  tanks  for 
ballast,  the  compartment,  for  '  btiegage  and  stores '  most  be 
small  indeed !  I  fear  the  crew  will  soon  be  on  '  short  com- 
mons.'   A  water-tight  bulkhrad  fore  and  aft  enables  her 
when  capsized  to  be  quickly  baled  out  if  a  large  sponge  is  to 
be  fonnd  on  board ;  but  I  think  that  one  large  water-tight 
bulkhead  aft  has  this  advantage,  viz.,  that  the  mast  or  masts, 
paddle  or  sculls,  can  be  stowM  away  forward  beneath  ded^ 
a  point  to  be  considered  in  travelling.    I  object  to  '  lee 
boards,'  a  bargeman's  contrivance.    If  a  canoe  has  beam, 
her  mast  or  masts  properly  stepped  and  sails  well  balimoed, 
and  she  will  not  carry  a  '  weather  helm,'  the  remedy  lies  io 
the  position  of  her  ballast  and  in  her  keel." 


TRAVEL. 


WINTEB  LIFE  OK  THE  SHOBES  OF  THE  NOBTH 

PACTFIC. 

Bt  NIKA  KUMTtrx. 

When  winter  catches  the  traveller  in  Victoria,  Vancouver's 
Island,  or  anywhere  there  about,  he  must  look  out  for  dreary 
rain,  or  sleet  and  fog,  driving  along  the  streets  of  the  little 
town.  This  is  the  time  for  mud  ankle  deep  on  every  rood. 
It  is  a  season  when  no  man  travels  very  far  afield.  Then  aH 
exploration  is  closed  and  everyone  endeavours  as  best  he 
may  to  "  put  through  the  winter "  in  the  manner  most 
agreeable  or  suitable  to  his  inclinations.  Victoria  is  the 
general  rendezvous,  and  now  in  November  the  streets  are 
crowded  with  stalwart  sunburnt  fellows,  attired  in  all  the 
glory  of  new  and  very  ill-fitting  ready-made  clothes,  loafing 
around  the  comers  of  taverns  and  billiard  saloons.  A  year  or 
two  ago  we  were  likewise  forced  to"put  through  the  winter" 
in  the  same  place.  We  took  a  small  house,  and  in  partner- 
ship with  a  companion  or  two,  fitted  it  up  in  a  rough  way,  as 
is  the  custom  among  bachelors  there.  For  our  board  we 
bargained  with  a  French  restaurant  at  so  much  a  month. 
Onr  "  cord  wood  "  we  got  in ;  and,  our  books  and  household 
gods  around  us,  with  a  small  Indian  boy  to  clean  us  up,  we 
were  prepared  for  a  siege  of  rain  and  snow.    The  small 


Indian  was  no  less  an  individmil  than  a  prinoe  of  the  blood 
royal — a  son  of  old  "King  Freezy,"  tne  ragged  drunken 
Indian  chief  of  the  Tsongeisth  on  the  other  side  of  the 
harbour — a  relationship  regarding  which  we  may  possibly 
have  something  to  say  by-and-by.  V  ictoria  is  wet  and  drizily, 
and  far  from  pleasant  in  the  winter,  but  away  in  tite  Bookr 
Mountains  country,  in  the  northern  forest-claid  regions  whits 
slbpe  down  to  the  Pacific,  winter  means  something  even 
more  stem  and  solemn :  snow  covers  the  whole  tract  tot  s 
great  portion  of  the  winter  months,  and  to  the  genial  and 
more  than  Italian  smnmer  succeeds  a  oold  almost  Arctic  ia 
its  intensity.  Few  men  are  abroad  at  this  season,  unleu 
necessity  compels  them.  The  Indian  keeps  within  his  lodges 
the  trader  and  the  hnnter  within  the  pickets  of  his  fwt* 
unless  to  look  at  his  traps,  set  at  no  great  distance ;  and  the 

gold  miner  up  in  Cariboo  or  Idaho  fortifies  himself  to  "  pnt 
irongh  the  winter "  as  best  he  may.  The  ground  is  too 
hard  to  work  to  profit,  and  for  five  or  six  months  he  lies  on 
his  oars  until  the  spring  sun  melts  away  the  winter  mantle 
of  snow.  Up  in  these  parts  by  the  time  October's  first  snom 
are  whitening  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ioe  is  be- 
ginning to  form  in  the  "  prospect  hole,"  at  which  they  wseh 
themselves  of  a  morning,  hundreds  of  sturdy  honest  fellon 
are  very  serioosly  cogitating  aboat "  pottixig  throngli  the 
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winter."    K  they  are  in  fimds,  or  if  they  have  very  little,  they 
"  oome  dawa  below,"  and  at  this  Beason  you  may  meet  them 
by  handreds,  trudging  or  riding  over  the  mountain  trails 
that  lead  down  to  the  milder,  wetter  regions  of  the  coast. 
If  70U  ask  the  traveller  whither  he  is  bound,  he  will  tell  you 
to  "  put  through  the  winter."    If  his  "  claim  "  has  yielded 
well  ne  will  pass  the  next  few  months  in  Victoria  or  San 
Francisco  in  state,  generally  spending  all  that  he  has  toil- 
somely earned  through  the  past  summer.    He  exchanges 
his  old  indiambber  boots,  his  grey  and  not  over  clean  wooUeft 
shirt  and  ragged  trousers,  for  the  spruce  attire  most  affected 
by  the  "  honest  miner,"  as  he  deli|;hts  to  call  himself,  and 
lavishes  his  money  in  a  way  so  foohsh  that  only  the  honest 
miner  would  ever  think  of.    For  him  the  gambler  sets  his 
snares  in  the  shape  of  **  small  games  "  of  monte,  "  seven  up," 
and  "  cut-throat  poker;"  and  the  "  saloon  keeper  "  and  all  his 
satellites  spread  their  nets  to  catch  this  reckless  foolish  bird. 
If  he  is  poorer,  he  will  take  a  little  board  "  shanty,"  in  part- 
nership with  some  other  "  mates  "  in  the  same  predicament, 
and  will  probably  take  unto  himself  some  aboriginal  damsel 
whoso  attractions  have  captivated  him,  and  with  loafing  about 
Uie  street  comers,  the  squaw  dance  house,  and  possibly  a 
"  little  game  "  also,  he  will  pass  the  winter.     If  he  is  wholely 
penniless  he  still  manages  to  get  through.    The  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  are  too  common  in  a  new  mining  country  for  any- 
body to  be  surprised  at  a  man  being,  in  Pacific  parlance, 
"strapped,"  or  "flat  broke;"  he  may  be  poor  to-day  and 
rich  to  morrow,  and  is  treated  accordingly.    If  he  is  known 
Ite  has  generally  no  very  great  difi&culty  in  getting  some 
restaurant  keeper  to  trust  him  with  a  winter's  Mord ;  a  "  dry 
goods  man  "  to  rig  him  out  in  a  suit  of  clothes :  and  he  is  a 
firiendless  or  unb^riended  man  indeed  who  cannot  get  some- 
body to  lend  him  enough  of  coin  to  pay  for  his  occasional 
morning  "cocktail,"  or  other  little  expenses  which   the 
'  lumest  miner  looks  upon  as  quite  indispensable  to  his  ex- 
istence.   It  is  really  surprising  with  what  coolness  a  man 
-who  has  not  a  penny  in  the  world,  will  what  he  calls  "  run 
his  face  "  for  a  winter's  board,  and  how  lenientW  the  hotel 
keeper  looks  upon  this  little  weakness  of  his.    I  fancy  few 
in  tnis  country  would  care  to  trust  anybody  to  the  extent  of 
501.,  60?.,  or  even  1001.,  for  a  hotel  bill ;  and  yet  that  is  done 
every  winter  to  these  miners  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.     It  is  rarely  that  a  miner,  even  if  he  is  unknown, 
is  refused  a  meal  at  a  roadside  house  on  the  way  to  the 
mines.    He  looks  upon  it  not  as  a  favour  but  as  a  right.    I 
verily  believe  that  tne  old  miner  thinks  that  he  is  entitled 
to  a  aait  of  clothes  on  credit  for  the  asking  anywhere ;  he 
has  spent  money  in  the  country,  he  thinks,  and  ought  to  be 
deserving  of  something  from  it.     It  is  yet  astonishing  how 
seldom  these  tradesmen,  who  require  to  be  so  full  of  faith, 
lose  by  their  customers.    He  may  possibly  not  see  him  for 
years,  but  he  generally  pays  him  in  the  end.    The  contrary 
IS  the  exception.     If  the  miner  is  wholly  friendless,  credit- 
leas,  and  moneyless,  he  may  work  a  little  during  the  winter. 
He  will  saw  wood,  hunt  for  the  game  shop  and  the  butcher 
through  the  wet  winter,  or  do  something  or  other,  but 
Still,  that  is  about  the  last  of  his  thoughts.    This  class  of 
men  seem  to  look  npon  it  as  a  settled  matter,  that  they 
shall  work  in  the  summer  for  enough  to  pass  the  winter  in 
some  town  jovially,  and,  whether  rich  or  poor  are  rarely 
depressed  in  spirit— a  better  time  is  coning. 

"We're  putting  through  the  winter,"  an  old  acquaint- 
ance (a  Grovernment  official)  writes  me  from  the  near 
Sierrs  Nevada  mountains  from  "Carson  City" — a  little 
town  mnch  afflicted  with  such  gentlemen — "just  in  the 
old  style.  We  ain't  got  a  cent — there  imi't  a  cent  in  the 
treasury;  if  there  wot  we  couldn't  draw;  but  I've  got 
a  good  room,  a  dog  that  can  bwm*  for  itself,  and  the 
bcarding-houae  men  hold  ovi  asionithvngly !"  My  corres- 
pondent is  the  type  of  a  class — happy  under  the  cir- 
CTimstwices.  I  fancy  here  in  London,  if  anybody  at- 
tempted such  systematic  credit,  he  would  be  very  apt  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  suspicious  character,  and  to  -De  oom- 
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nutted  to  the  charge  of  X  124,  as  a  Jeremy  Diddler,  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  the  nearest  police  magistrate.    Hippy  is  it, 
therefore,  for  the  bond  of  stalwart  fellows  who  are  picmeering 
in  the  west,  and  sometimes  get  beggared  in  the  attempt, 
that  North- West  America  isn^  Engk.nd.    But,  in  whatever 
way.  the  gold  digger  "  puts  through  the  winter,"  he  is  only 
too  restless  to  be  off  again,  and  has  generally  considerable 
difficulty  to  keep  intact  enough  of  coin  to  form  what  he 
calls,  in  the  gambling  language  only  too  familiar  to  him, 
"  a  stake,"  to  pay  his  expenses  up,  and  enable  him  again  to 
set  to  work  at  his  claim  by  the  time  the  Gold  Commissioner 
declares  it   "  jumpable."    About  April   the  exodus  com- 
mences in  the  shape  of  an  advance  guard  of  the  hardest  up 
of  the  lot ;  and  m>m  that  time  until  June  daily  you  may 
meet  long  troops  of  them  trudging  through  the  snow,  sleet, 
and  mud,  with  a  rusty  frying-pan,  a  tin  pot,  and  a  pair  of 
red,  blue,  or  green  blankets,  containing  their  "  possibles  " 
on  their  backs,  very  dull,  arid  likely  enough  swearing,  for  a 
British  Columbian  road  is  like  the  "  Jordan "  of  the  song 
he  may  be  singing  if  the  trail  is  good—"  a  mighty  hard 
road  to  travel."    A  joyful  meeting  at  the  end  of  their 
journey  ensues  with  their  old  comrades  who  have  wintered 
on  the  creek  (too  poor,  or  too  disinclined  to  come  down) ; 
news  is  exchanged,  p>arties  made  up  to  "  prospect "  for  new 
digging,  and  before  another  winter  is  come,  and  the  snow 
on  the  Bald  Mountain  warns  us  to  be  getting  under  shelter, 
doughty  deeds  are  done  by  brave  men,  who,  though  they 
never  heard  of  the  Geographical  Society,  are  yet  for  all  of 
that  as  great  explorers  as  some  in  lilac  kid  gloves,  at  whose 
simpering  narratives  the  ladies  clap  their  hands  in  Burlington 
House.     Strange  tales  of  wonder  do  they  teU  that  winter,  as 
they  sit  round  the  warm  stove  or  blazing  logfire  in  their 
cabms,  of  their  sununer's  deeds — stories  which  would  make 
the  fortune  of  some  small  travellers  who  seek  to  "make" 
what  they  call  "  a  point "  in  their  books ;  or  how  they  have 
come,  by  the  banks  of  some  nameless  stream,  on  some  poor 
fellow's  skeleton,  with  his  empty  provision  bag  by  his  side, 
or  a  tin  pot  on  which  is  rudely  inscribed  that  he  was  dying 
of  starvation,  or  a  bullet  through  that  fieshless  skull,  tells 
how  this  weary  wanderer  met  his  end.    It  is  then  that  we 
learn  that  there  are  other  ways  of  passing  the  winter  than 
the  reckless,  devil-may-care  way  we  saw  on  the  coast.   Happy 
is  he  who  lives  to  tell  the  tale.    I  have  before  me  a  letter 
written  last  winter,  and  in  it  the  writer  tells  how  he  passed 
the  winter  in  a  log-cabin  in  the  Rocky  Mountains :   "  I 
started,  as  yon  know,  for  Idaho ;  but,  when  I  got  to  the 
Columbia  nver,  I  saw  people  from  the  Blackfoot  country, 
and  they  gave  me  such  glowing  accounts  of  it  that  I  con- 
cluded I  would  put  out  for  the  favoured  spot.    I  f Al  in  with 
a  party  of  men  of  my  own  sort,  and  three  of  us  bought 
ponies  from  the  Indians  and  loaded  them  with  provisions 
and  camp  kit,  and  started  out  with  high  hope  of  fortune,  as 
I,  at  least,  had  done  twenty  times  before.    I  have  seen  the 
rough  sides  of  backwood  life,  and  have  endured  many  hard- 
ships, but  this  trip  was  like  a  dark  night  to  a  small  nigger ! 
We  were  forty-eight  days  on  the  trail  from  Walla  Walla  to 
this  place.    We  walked  every  foot  of  the  way,  and  it  either 
rained  or  snowed  every  day  and  night,    "rhe  half  of  the 
tramp  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  ears  and  fingers  of  my 
two  comrades  froze  badly.    I  am  living  now  in  a  cabin  buift 
with  timber,  within  four  miles  of  the  summit  of  the  Bocky 
MonntainB.    The  inside  of  it  is  not  elegant,  but  it  is  warm,  and 
that  is  the  main  thing.    The  snow  isTdon't  know  how  many 
feet  deep,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  working  at 
mining  until  April.     It  is  very  cold.     This  is  called  a  pleasant 
day ;  but  I  am  nevertheless  sitting  as  snug  by  the  fire  as  I 
can  without  burning,  and  the  ink  freezes  in  my  pen.    I 
have  to  keep  the  door  partly  open  for  light,  and  it  feels  as  if 
the  butt  end  of  the  North  Pole  was  punching  me  in  the 
back.    Frozen  hands  and  feet  are  common  as  fleabites  in 
California,  and  two  of  my  neighbours  have  died  from  cold. 
My  chum  is  off  on  snow  snoes  to  bring  home  firom  the  trading 
place  a  hand-sled  load  of  provisions,  but  the  snow  is  com- 
mencing to  drive,  and  I  am  getting  afraid  for  him.    Pro- 
visions are  to  be  got,  but  are  not  very  cheap.    For  instance 
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Soar  is  (cheap),  34dols.*  per  hundred  pounds ;  beef,  22cent8.t 
per  pound  by  the  quarter;  bacon,  75  cents,  per  pound ;j 
sugar,  80  cents.  ;§  syrup,  78  cents.||  per  gallon ;  beans, 
60  cents.^  per  pound.  I  bought  quite  a  stock  of  coffee,  and 
have  traded  it  for  beef,  which  is  more  filling  at  the  money. 
If  I  don't  'winter  kill,'  as  some  of  ray  neighbours  have 
done,  I  intend  to  do  some  tall  wrestling  in  the  coming 
spring  and  summer,  and  get  out  before  another  winter.  One 
like  this,  will  do  for  me — you  bet ! " 

Bad  enough  is  it  if  he  stays  at  home,  but  the  man  who 
passes  his  life  in  the  Far  West,  is  apt  to  be  of  a  restless  turn 
of  mind,  and  wearies  of  staying  in  his  cabin  all  the  winter 
through.  Woe  betide  the  poor  explorers  who  are  caught 
in  the  mountains  in  these  snows — Fremont  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  of  California — Marcy  in  the  Rocky  Mountains — or 
Mountaineer  Perry,  who  is  journeying  on  snow-shoes  over 
the  T6te  Jaune  Cache  Pass  to  Jasper's  House,  a  solitaiy 
post  of  the  Hudson  Bay — the  poor  travellers  into  British 
Columbia,  who  may  get  snowed  up,  and  after  severe  hard- 
ship succumb,  like  the  Canadians,  who  in  1863  attempted 
to  pass  that  way,  and  whose  remains  were  found  next 
summer  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Fraser  River,  shattered 
and  torn,  with  marks  which  told  the  horrible  tale,  that  what 
Indians  and  wild  beasts  had  failed  to  efEect,  the  living,  mad- 
dened by  hunger,  had  performed  on  the  dead,  and  had  been 
delivered  to  the  last  resource  of  cannibalism — or  the  hunter 
caught  in  the  snow ;  or  the  trapper  shut  up  in  his  little 
camp,  seeing  daily  his  little  stock  of  provisions  lessening, 

X  and  the  storm  still  blowing  fiercely  without !  Sad  is 
■  the  lot  of  such,,  but  sadder  even  still  is  that  awful  story 
that  yet  lingers  in  California,  of  the  train  of  emigrants  who 
on  tneir  way  to  California,  were  caught,  waggons  and 
all,  in  the  snow  storms  of  the  Sierras,  in  the  winter  of  1847. 
They  built  themselves  little  log  cabins  for  shelter,  and  as 
long  as  their  provisions  held  out  they  maintained  hope  ; 
soon  the  snow  covered  their  cattle,  and  they  knew  not  where 
to  find  them.  They  then  lived  upon  hides,  though  some 
refused  to  touch  them.  Little  parties  attempted  to  reach 
the  settlements  and  bring  succour,  but  failed,  and  then  scenes 
were  enacted  which  pen  would  fail  to  describe.  There  were 
women  and  children  in  that  band,  but  women  forgot  their 
womanhood,  and  children's  youth  and  mother's  love  were  no 
protection  to  them.  At  last  the  terrible  news  reached  these 
settlements,  and  succour  was  brought  (too  late  for  many), 
and  those  who  were  saved  would  have  rathei  wished  death. 

I  found  in  the  Galifomian  Star  of  April  10, 1847,  a  terrible 
account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  emigrants,  and 
the  revolting  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced  in 
their  desire  to  save  their  lives.  The  rescue  party  found  the 
bones  of  those  vrho  had  died  and  been  devoured  by  themiser- 

•  able  ones  that  still  survived,  lying  around  the  tents  and 
cabins : — "  Bodies  of  men  and  women  with  half  the  flesh 
torn  fronl  them,  lay  on  every  side.  A  woman  sat  by  the 
side  of  the  body  of  her  husband  who  had  just  died,  cutting 
out  his  tongue;  the  heart  she  had  already  taken  out, 
broiled,  and  eaten  !  The  daughter  was  seen  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  father,  the  mother  that  of  her  children,  children  that 
of  father  and  mother.  The  emaciated,  wild,  and  ghastly  ap- 
pearance of  the  survivors  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene. 
'  Those  who  but  one  month  ago  would  have  shuddered  and 
sickened  at  the  thought  of  eating  human  flesh,  or  of  killing 
their  companions  and  relatives  to  preserve  their  own  lives, 
now  looked  upon  the  opportunity  these  acts  afforded  them  of 
escaping  the  most  dreadful  of  deaths,  as  a  providential  in- 
terference on  their  behalf.  Calculations  were  coldly  made, 
as  they  sat  round  their  gloomy  camp  fires,  for  the  next  and 
succeeding  meals.  Various  expedients  were  devised  to  pre- 
vent the  dreadful  crime  of  murder,  but  they  formally 
resolved  to  kill  those  who  had  least  claims  to  longer  exist- 
ence. Just  at  that  moment,  however,  as  if  by  Divine  inter- 
position, some  of  them  died,  which  afforded  the  rest  tempo- 
rary relief.  Some  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death  cursing  God 
for  their  miserable  late,  while  the  last  whisperings  of  others 
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were  songs  and  praise  to  the  Almighty.  After  the  first  few 
deaths  but  the  one  all-absorbing  thought  of  individual  self- 
preservationprevailed.  The  fountains  of  natural  affection  were 
dried  up.  'The  chords  that  once  vibrated  with  connubial, 
parental,  and  filial  affection,  were  rent  asunder,  and  each 
seemed  resolved,  without  regard  to  the  fete  of  others,  to 
escape  from  the  impending  calamity.  Even  the  wild,  hostile, 
mountain  Indians,  who  once  visited  their  camps,  pitied  them, 
and,  instead  of  pursuing  the  natural  impulses  of  their  hostile 
feeling  to  the  whites  and  destroying  them,  as  they  conld 
easily  have  done,  divided  their  own  scanty  supply  of 
food  with  them.  So  changed  had  the  emigrants  bi'oome, 
that  when  the  party  sent  out  arrived  with  fooil.  some  of 
them  cast  it  aside,  and  seemed  to  prefer  the  putrid  human 
flesh  that  still  remained.  The  day  before  the  party  arrived, 
one  of  the  emigrants  took  a  child  of  about  four  years  of  age 
into  bed  with  him,  and  devoured  the  whole  before  morning; 
and  the  next  day  ate  another  about  the  same  age  before  noon. 
Some  of  them  had  turned  very  little  short  of  wild  beasts.  A 
man  called  Kingsbury  was  found  reclining  on  the  floor  of  his 
cabin  smoking  his  pipe.  He  was  ragged  and  filthy,  and  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  ferocious.  TTia  beard  had 
grown  to  a  great  length,  and  his  finger  nails  were  like  the 
claws  of  wild  beasts.  He  had,  it  appears,  just  murdered  and 
partly  devoured  a  poor  woman  who  had  fled  to  his  cabin 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Near  his  head  a  fire  was 
blazing,  upon  which  was  a  camp  kettle  filled  with  human 
flesh.  His  feet  were  resting  upon  sculls  and  dislocated 
limbs  denuded  of  their  flesh.  A  bucket  partly  filled  with 
blood  was  standing  near,  and  pieces  of  human  flesh,  fresh 
and  bloody,  were  strewed  around.  The  little  cabin  resembled 
the  den  of  some  ogre  in  a  child  story,  and  imagination  would 
fell  to  exaggerate  the  horror  of  that  snow-blocked  camp  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada."  The  log  cabins  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  such  revolting  acts  were  razed  to  the  groxmd,  and 
all  tangible  traces  of  such  a  tragedy  erased.  More  than 
twenty  vears  have  now  elapsed  since  this  happened,  but  only 
in  1866 1  was  pointed  out  a  survivor  who  had  taken  part  in 
it.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  shuddered  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  story,  that  his  ibce  yet  bore  a  sullen  aspect — a  Cain-like 
mark  by  which  all  men  might  know  him.  The  story  related 
is  one  of  the  most  horrible  in  the  annals  of  Calif  omia—*nd 
all  the  more  horrible  in  that  it  is  strictly  true — ^but  deserves 
to  be  recorded  as  an  episode  in  the  earlier  life  of  the  still 
young  State — of  the  (uiri  saera  fames. 

About  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island  matters 
were  scarcely  so  black  as  that.  The  ?miters  are  usually 
very  wet  and  muggy,  but  little  snow  fidls,  and  then  only 
lies  for  a  very  few  days.  The  frost  is  not  severe,  and  most 
of  the  ice  used  so  extensively  during  the  summer  months 
is  brought  from  Harrison  Lake,  in  ^  British  Columbia.  The 
winter  of  1863-4  was  unpredentedly\wet.  Rain  fell  daily  in 
an  almost  continual  pour,  so  that  none  of  the  hundreds  of 
idle  men  who  were  "putting  through  the  winter  "  in  Victoria 
could  go  veiy  far  a-field.  Still,  now  and  then,  tired  of  the 
prison  life  or  that  little  town,  where  eveiy  face  was  femiliar 
ad  ncmaeam,  we  would  wander  out  by  the.  road  almost  knee 
deep  in  mud,  or  into  the  dripping  wood8,\  seeing  what  was 
to  be  seen ;  or  away  into  the  forest  paths  or  byeways 
where  the  "  dead  broke  miners  "  were  felling^  trees  and  heap- 
ing up  cordwood  for  the  market.  For  this  privilege  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns  they  generally  pay  a  small  rt>yalty  to  the 
owner  of  the  land.  Here  and  there,  in  other  quiet  places, 
Chinese  would  also  be  working  away  at  the  same  business. 
They  would  be  generally  in  partnerships  of  half-j^ozan  to  a 
dozen,  and  long  before  you  came  in  sight  of  them  you  conld 
hear  their  noisy  chattering  resounding  through  the  woods, 
or  yon  would  overtake  their  industrious  compatriot,  the 
Chinese  pedlar,  trotting  along  with  his  swinging,'  gait,  with 
the  two  covered  hampers  dangling  at  either  /end  of  the 
bamboo  pole,  and  making  short  detours  into  the  woods  at 
either  side  of  the  miry  way.  Most  of  the  youn^  men  would 
remain  in  town  all  winter,  hanging  about  hrar-rooms,  and 
living  in  little  shanties  in  twos  and  threes,  a  more  or  less 
decided  bachelor  life;  but  others  of  a  Bportin|5  proclivity,  or 
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so  scant  of  coin  as  to  be  impelled  to  leave  town,  would  go 
in  small  parties  and  establish  a  sort  of  Agapemone  camp 
beside  some  small  lake  near  which  deer  abounded,  or  by  the 
mouth  of  some  such  river  as  the  Sooke,  where  the  wild 
goese  and  ducks  collected  in  countless  numbers  in  the 
winter,  and  shoot  for  the  Victoria  market.  More  than  once 
I  have  met  an  ex-clergyman,  a  Trinity  man,  trudging  along' 
the  Sooke  trail  with  a  deer  on  his  back,  the  sea  being  too 
Btormy  to  allow  of  his  bringing  it  in  the  partnership  canoe. 
The  deer  come  down  to  the  lowlands  in  the  winter  in  im- 
mense nombers,  and  anywhere  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Victoria  can  be  easily  shot.  The  ordinary  price 
of  venison  in  the  Victoria  market  is  Irom  2J<i.  to  6d.  per  lb., 
and  elk  a  little  dearer.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  of  the  "  beef  " 
eaten  in  the  Victoria  restatlrants  is  "  elk's  meat,"  the  former 
costing  Ig.  per  lb.  However,  about  the  country  districts  it 
can  be  bought  much  cheaper  from  the  Indians ;  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  wilds,  where  I  have  bought  a  deer  for  twelve 
leaves  of  tobacco ;  and  at  Port  Eupert  the  ordinary  price  of 
a  deer  for  some  years  was  a  charge  of  powder  and  a  Mi- 
most  of  the  deer  being  killed  in  pit-f^s.  About  Albemi, 
where  some  hundreds  of  men  were  to  be  fed,  deer  were 
bought  one  winter  for  6rf.  a  piece,  and  in  that  vicinity  one 
man  killed  seven  before  nine  o  clock  in  the  morning,  but  there 
being  a  demand  for  them  he  got  from  3».  to  4«.  a-piece  for 
them.  This  deer  is  the  black- tailed  deer  (Cervvs  Colum- 
biamui),  which  is  easily  approached,  and  therefore  easier 
killed  with  a  fowling-piece  Icmded  with  buckshot  than  a  rifle. 
Some  of  the  pot-hunters  adopt  the  system  of  iire  hunting, 
bat  at  best  it  is  a  murderous  game,  orJy  excusable  under  dire 
necessity.  A  man  standing  m  the  wood  waving  a  frying- 
ptm  of  dry  pine  knots  or  gum  wood,  when  the  deer  is 
attracted  by  the  Ught.  His  companion  takes  aim  between 
the  eyes  of  the  animal,  guided  by  the  reflection  of  the  light, 
and  in  this  manner  will  kill  several  in  a  night.  One  has  to 
be  cautions,  however,  when  in  a  settled  district.*  I  know  a 
man  who  shot  a  neighbour's  mare  in  this  manner,  and 
another  who  dropped  an  Indian,  and  got  afterwards  shot 
himself  in  return  for  his  mishap!  The  wild  fowl  afford 
gotjd  sport,  more  especially  on  the  southern  coast,  near 
Ban  Francisco,  where  thev  are  killed  in  punts,  or  stalked 
behind  an  qx.  Tlfis  metfiod  could  be  well  practised  near 
Seattle,  on  the  flats  near  the  mouth  of  the  Somass  river 
at  Alberni,  and  at  Boundary  or  "Mud"'  Bay,  on  the 
British  Columbia  coast — at  all  of  which  places  the  wild 
gee8e_  and  ducks  are  very  abundant.  The  ox  shooter  has 
a  trained  ox,  which  walks  before  him  and  protects  the 
"sportsman"  until  within  shooting  distance.  The  boat 
shooters  go  in  parties  of  two  and  three  each  in  a  punt  with 
three  double  barrelled  guns,  and  then  subsequently  return  to 
their  sloop  which  is  in  waiting  for  them.  The  boat  shooters 
average  thirty  ducks  a  day  during  the  season,  and  a  good 
ox  shooter  will  sometimes  kill  seventy  or  eighty  brace  of 
geeee  in  a  day.  To  those  in  town,  the  little  wooden  theatre, 
where  a  Califomian  company  performs,  affords  nightly 
amusement.  Here  a  place  is  set  apart  for  the  Indians  and 
squaws,  who,  though  not  understaiiding  a  single  word  of  it, 
yet  langh  most  vociferously.  Negroes  are  not  admitted  to 
the  best  parts  of  the  house,  and  thouf^h  there  have  been 
numerous  attempts,  either  by  law,  by  trick,  or  even  by  force, 
to  obtain  what  they  consider  their  just  rights,  yet  in  every 
case  have  they  been  defeated,  the  manager  siding  with  the 
majority  of  bis  patrons. 

Perhaps  still  more  amusing  than  the  theatre  is  the  scone 
of  the  town  crier — ^a  half  crazed  fellow,  though  remarkably 
sharpwitted  and  clever  in  some  things — "  calling  out "  the 
theatre,  first  in  English,  then  the  "laughing-house"  in 
Chinook,  for  the  benefit  of  a  gaping  crowd  of  Indians ;  and 
then  in  a  lot  of  gibberish,  which  is  supposed  to  pass  muster 
for  Chinese  for  the  information  of  the  sloping-eyed  Mongol 
gentlemen,  who,  however,  do  not  patronise  it,  much  pre- 
ferring to  spend  their  spare  dollars  in  opium  or  gambling 


•  Tidt  "The  Bnnter  In  CilUornla," FiM,  1871,  for  dmcripUon  of  all  tbege 
■wthod*  of  dear  hunting. 


instead.    The   "Melodeon"   supplied   singing  and  amuse- 
ment to  the  miners  and  squaws,  where  if  the  wit  is  of  a  less 
refined  character,  the  jokes  were  at  least  yrononce  enough. 
From  the  Melodeon  the  transition  was  speedy  enough  to 
the  "  Squaw  dance-house,"  three  of  which  one  winter  bade 
for  custom.    These  were  fearfully  pooh-poohed  in  the  local 
papers  as  being  contra   honos  mores,  but,  after  paying  a 
visit  to  one  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  local  editors, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  .saw  anything  very  improper.      The 
room  was  full  of  gold  diggers  and  such  Uke,  with  squaws 
belonging  almost  entirely  to  northern  tribes,  with  a  good 
many  girls  of  the  lower  class  of  halt  breeds — all  of  meta 
no  doubt  of  very  shady  reputations.     The  entree  of   the 
place  was  secured    by  the  payment  of  "  two  bits "  (one 
shilling)   at   the   door,    but   the    female    portion    of  the 
dancers  were  admitted  free.    The  miners  were  all  dr6ssed 
in  their  ordipary  costume,   but   the    squaws  were   very 
gaily  attired — ^the   fashions    being    possibly  rather   loud. 
An  orchestra  sat  at  one  end  of  the  room — the  leader  of 
which,  American  fashion,  "  called  out "  the  dance :  "  Pro — 
menade  to  your  partners."    "  Chauss — ee  down  the  centre," 
and  so  on — and  after,  the  invariable  direction  was  "  All 
hands  promenade  to  the  bar,"  when  each  "  gentleman " 
took  his  partner  to  the  bar  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  and 
treated  her  to  a  glass  of  lemonade  and  syrup,  or  some  other 
harmless  liquid.    The  cries  of  the  squaws  for  "  sucar-chuck" 
(sugar-water)  was  clamorous,  though  no  doubt  they  would 
have  preferred  something  stronger,    yet    no   intoxicating 
beverage  was  (most  wisely)  permitted  to  be  sold  there,  even 
if  the  law  had  permitted  Indians  to  get  such.*    The  "  gentle- 
man "  himself  would  buy  a  cigar,  which  he  would  smoke 
during  the  dance.     Indeed,  nearly  all  of  the  men,  and  some  of 
the  women  were  smoking.    Occasionally  an  amorous  miner 
would  take  a  dusky  damsel  on  his  knee,  but  beyond  that, 
the  utmost  decorum  was  observed.    Though  no  doubt  it 
may  have  led  to   subsequent   immorality,   y^et   we  must 
remember  that  the  people  who  patronised  this  were  shut 
out   from  any   other  amusement  of  this  sort,  and  that 
if    they    were    not    so    employed,    they  would    perhaps 
have   been    less    innocently.      It    is    these    women   that 
principally  attract  the  miners  to  winter  in  Victoria,  and  if 
these  places  were  to  be  shut,  they  would  emigrate  in  a  body 
to  Puget  Sound,  or  some  other  such  congenial  neighbour-  . 
hood.     This    unlawful   cohabitation   with    native    women 
forms  a  curious  feature  in  the  pruriences  of  North-West 
America,  and  as  a  curious  element  in  society  is  worthy  of  a 
short  notice  in  this  place.    Of  course,  the  early  fur-tracers 
all  over  the  continent  adopted  the  custom  of  taking  Indian 
wives,  either  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  choice,  but  these 
unions  could  scarcely  be  blamed,  as  they  were  lasting,  and 
the  women  were  looked  upon  as  their  wives  in  every  sense, 
and  their  families  respected.  When  the  early  gold  excitement 
broke  out  the  miners  and  others  were  not  slow  to  do  likewise, 
but  in  most  cases  these  unions  were  only  temporary.  When  I 
first  landed  in  the  North  West  it  was  very  common  to  see 
young  men — even  above  the  grade  of  the  unknown  lumbermen 
and  miners — living  with  an  Indian  woman,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
"  keeping  a  squaw  "  or  "  klootchman."    These  little  pec- 
cadilloes were  perfectly  well-known  in  society,  and  were  no 
let  or  hindrance  to  the  committer  in  any  way.    It  was 
no  doubt  remarked  as  not  being  very  "pretty,    but  still, 
as  long  as  be  did  not  openly  flaunt  her  ben)re  the  eyes 
of  his  fair  friends  his  "  wickedness "   was  supposed  not 
to  be.      It  was   quite  the  same   to  him  whether  he  was 
excluded    from    respectable    society  or    not,   for    if   this 
immorality  had  acted  as  a  barrier  to  his   admission,  he 
would  have  thrown  society  overboard,  so  infatuated  were 
these  men  with  their  dusky  inamoratas.     The,  slightest 
reflection   on  them  was  enough  to  set  them    "  shooting 
mad,"  though  afterwards,  when  their  passion  cooled,  and 
they  married  daughters  of  their  own  race,  they  did  not 
exhibit  one  half  the  jealousy,  with  often  double  reason. 
Nowadays  few,  except  some  of  the  lumbermen,  miners,  and 
others  of  that  class,  "  keep  squaws,"  and  no  longer  is  it 
thought  even  approaching  to  reputable  to  have  a  suspicion  of 
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snch  a  weakneBS.    Many  of  these  women  are  for  from  ill- 
looking;  Bome  of  them  are  even  very  good-looking,  while  a 
few  of  those  of  mixed  blood  are  really  beantifol,  and  ugly 
girls  in  this  class  are  the  exceptions.     Most  of  these  unions 
are  only  for  the  winter,  as  in  the  Southern  States  they  used 
to  many  "  for  the  war,"  and  are  dissolved  when  the  miner 
starts  off  again  for  Cariboo.    Those  of  the  backwoodsmen 
are  more  lasting.    The  women  like  best  to  have  a  man  with 
an  "illihee,"  or  a  piece  of  land,  because  then  they  know  that 
he  is  more  stationary  than  the  roving  miner.  Almost  without 
an  exception  these  women  belong  to  some  of  the  Northern 
tribes,  chiefly  Stekins,  Hydahs,  and  Chimseans — ^these  races 
being  Geix  better  looking  and  less  virtuous  than  the  more 
soutnem  tribes.   In  the  autumn  they  come  south,  either  with 
their  friends  in  canoes  or  on  bosuxl  of  the  Hudson  Baj 
Company's    trading    steamer,   and    soon    exchange   their 
blankets  for  the  most  gaudy  bonnets  and  crinolines.    It  is 
then  that  the  '^honest  miner"  selects  his  partner — often  the 
one  that  he  had  previously;  or,  if  she  is  not  so  fortunate,  she 
starts  in  for  an  even  rather  less  reputable  coarse.  You  may 
find  these  women  all  over  Paget  Sound  to  the  Columbia, 
up  in  British  Columbia,  and  even  in  the  mines,  all  following 
the  same  course  of  life.    Many  of  them  make  large  sums  (3 
money  from  their  foolish  admirers,  though  this  is  speedily 
squandered  upon  their  iiMicunw,  or  friends.  In  the  springthev 
return  North,  to  recruit,  often  carrying  fatal  diseases  with 
them.    Most  of  them  are  phthisical,  and  soon  die  of  con- 
sumption.   A  few  of  the  more  infatuated  men  will  even 
leave  sums  of  money  to  support  their  squaws  during  their    ■ 
absence,  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  marry 
them.      This    latter    course    is,    however,    praiseworthy, 
because    in.  the    instances  in  which  it    has    been  done, 
almost  invariably  it  was  to  save  the  children  from  the 
opprobrium  which  must  have  attached  to  them.     Many 
of  these  women,  I  doubt  not,  are  sincerely  attached  to 
their  husbands — temporary  or  otherwise — and  make  faith- 
ful wives.     The  majority  are,  however,  far  from  being 
paragons  of  chastity,  and  have  usually  some  hanger-on  of 
a  "brother"  or  other  individual  with  the  brevet-rank  of 
a  relation.     It  is  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  if  the  day  is  fine, 
that  the  "  squaw  men  "  (as  they  are  commonly  called)  are 
seen  to  advantage  (sic).     All  turough  the  suburbs  of.the 
town  are  little  frame  cabins  much  aSected  by  men  in  that 
line  of  connubial  bliss,  and  some  of  the  quieter  portions 
of  Johnston,  Pandora,  Store  and  other  streets  are  much 
frequented  by  them,  whole  rows  of  little  shanties  being  let 
to  them.     Here  he  may  be  seen  sitting  at  the  door  with  his 
lady-love,  chattering  and  chafi&ng  other  "  gentlemen"  a  few 
doors  off  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  street ;  or,  if  the 
day  is  wet,  the  great  moon  face  of  the  lady  of  the  house  may 
be  seen  plastered  against  the  window.    All  of  these  men  are 
generally  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  are  forced  to 
take,  or  at  least  allow  their  spouses  to  go,  to  the  squaw  dance- 
house  now  and  then,  otherwise  the  fair  one  will  get  what 
she  calls  dlex,  and  run  away.    It  is  rarely  that  the  tempo- 
rary husband  will  not  start  in  pursuit  and  recover  hsr,  at 
whatever  cost.    In  former  times — ^what  they  no  doubt  look 
upon  as  "  the  good  old  days  " — ^it  was  the  fashion  for  one 
man  to  introduce  his  sciuaw  to  another  who  wished  to  have 
the  honour  of  her  hand  in  a  dance,  until  one  of  these  forest 
maids  would  be  quite  indignant  if  spoken  to  before  this 
ceremony  was  gone  through.     It  was  a  breach  of  etiquette 
and  "  Mika  hela  intlodooce .'"  (You  havn't  been  introduced) 
would  be  the  stinging  "  cut"  the  forward  individual  would 
receive.   In  that "  flush  "  time  everybody  had  gold  chains  and 
watches,  especially  Cariboo  gold  miners ;  accordingly,  if  the 
partner  was  asked,  "  Car  mika  chako?"  (Where  you  come 
from  P),  apd  he  reply  "  Cariboo !"  the  dubious  damsel  would 
draw  the  coat  aside  and  look  at  the  unomamented  waist- 
coat.   "  Caliboo !"  would  be  the  indignant  reply,  "  Caliboo ! 
car  mika  wach  P"  (Caiiboo !  where  is  your  iffakh  ?)  and  she 
would  flaunt  off  in  indignation  at  the  low  status  of  her 
via-a-vis.    Miners  are  neither  so  bejeweled  now  as  to  have 
the  watch  test  applied  to  them ;  nor  are  their  partners  so 
fiutidious  I  Yon  can  never  meet  a  few  of  these  men  anywhere, 


in  roadside  house,  on  board  steamboats,  Ac.,  but  they  are 
comparing  notes  of  the  relative  merits  of  their  squaws,  and 
more  especially  their  fidelity,  that  being  looked  upon  as  the 
rarest  of  their  virtues.  This  concubinage,  or  marriage  with 
native  women,  will  soon  have  a  remarkable  effect  on  soaety 
in  the  fTorth-West.  Hitherto  the  half-breeds  hare  been  the 
children  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officers  and  ser- 
vants, and  are  as  well  educated  and  of  as  good  social  rank 
as  the  rest  of  the  colonists,  but  of  late  years  many  of  the 
chUdren  <rf  these  "  squaw  men"  have  been  deserted,  and  are 
returning  to  their  native  tribes  with  their  mothers.  The 
result  of  this  will  be  that  soon; the  native  tribes,  will, 
like  those  near  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  on  the  Missouri 
river,  be  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  half-breeds.  The 
whole  subject  is  to  those  who  contemplate  it  either  in  its 

r-esent,  or  more  so  in  its  future  aspect,  a  very  painful  me. 
have  spoken  about  this  matter  plainly,  for  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  be  performing  my  duty  as  a  traveller  did  I- 
allow  any  false  delicacy  to  prevent  me  from  describing  h«e 
a  state  of  things  that  is  famiharly  known  and  talked  about 
in  the  country  where  it  is  practised. 

{To  be  e<nUinued.) 


A  TOUB  IH  TEXAS. 
Bt  captain  matne  keid. 

I  LBM  Bejar  (the  ancient  Spanish  capital  of  Texas)  just  as 
the  red  auroral  tints  were  dappling  the  sky  above  the 
green  level  of  the  prairie.  My  horse's  head  was  turned 
westward,  the  "  butt "  of  my  journey  being  Fort  Clarke, 
one  of  the  United  States  military  forts  established  along  the 
Texan  frontier  to  protect  the  settlers  of  the  lower  country 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Lipan  and  Comanche  Ind^. 
My  object  in  going  to  Fort  Clarke  was  to  spend  some  days 
with  an  old  "  comrade  "—a  brother  officer  in  the  Amenrac- 
Mexican  war— who  with  his  troop  was  stationed  rti  tos 
far-western  cantonment.  In  his  letter  of  invitation  he  had 
promised  me  some  "  tall  sport,"  as  he  termed  it,  m  the  way 
of  hunting  the  game— to  consist  of  Texas  wild-cat,  turkey, 
wolf,  bear,  panther,  and  meeting  with  no  end  of  deer  and 
antelo]>e.  ,  „ 

"  I  can  promise  you  a  himt  of  wild  horses,  his  lewer 
said,  in  conclusion,  "  and  of  wild  vmi  too,  if  you  feel  that 
way  incUned.  The  savages  of  late  have  been  showuig  tMm- 
selves  not  far  from  the  fort,  and  it  is  suspected  they  are  about 
starting  upon  a  'maraud'  down  the  Leona  and  Nueces. 
Come  at  once,  then,  if  you  wish  to  take  part  in  a  skuny 
after  red-skins."  j  ■    i,  j       m\ 

True  enough,  a  tempting  invitation;  and  it  had  caosea 
me  to  hasten  my  departure  from  Bejar,  or  San  Antonic^  as 
it  is  more  commonly  called— its  full  name  being  ban 
AiUoiiio  de  Bejar.  Every  city,itown,  and  village  in  Spanish 
America  is  furnished  with  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  mosi 
country  houses  receive  a  similar  "  christening." 

The  distance  from  San  Antonio  to  Fort  Clarke  is  over 
one  hundred  miles,  and  the  road  at  certain  points  dajigerona. 
One  may  meet  a  party  of  Indians  on  the  "  maraud  as  mj 
friend  had  termed  it.  Even  when  they  are  not  absoluti^ 
.  bent  on  hostile  purposes,  an  encounter  with  the  Comanchw 
may  end  awkwardly.  Knowing  this,  I  would  have  avaiioa 
myself  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States  "mail  train, 
which  runs  between  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso  del  ^?™'.* 
distance  of  seven  hundred  miles.  The  mail  is  earned  ui 
waggons,  usually  two  of  them  with  mule  teams,  accom- 
panied by  an  a/nibulmice,  which  will  take  passengers.  i« 
fare  is  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  the  passenger  is  no™~ 
that  he  can  take  "  forty  pounds  of  bi^gage,  and  not  re*!*^?: 
to  stand  guard."  Besides  teamsters,  an  escort  of  six  ""■  Wj 
mounted  men  accompanies  the  train.  They  are  aU  o 
frontiersmen,  tough  "  Indian  fighters,"  and  armed  to  we 
teeth— the  revolver  and  bowie  being  their  most  '^'TL 
weapons.  On  almost  every  trip  these  fearless  feUows  i^ 
an  encounter  with  the  Indians,  and  lose  one  of  their  ^fj^^zJ 
but  their  ranks  are  easily  recruited  on  the  fjx>ntier  of  !<»»*• 
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Fort  Glaive  is  on  the  mail  route,  and  beyond  it  to  El  Paso 
there  is  no  other  eettlement  where  they  can  recruit  or 
change  horses — a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles. 

Having  no  travelling  companion,  save  my  Mexican  servant 
Pasqoale,  I  should  have  gladly  gone  with  the  mail  train. 
Unfbrtanately  it  makes  only  a  monthly  trip,  and  had 
jost  started  oS  from  San  Antonio  three  days  before  my 
arrival  there.  I  oonld  hear  of  no  party  proposing  to  travel 
in  the  direction  I  wished  to  take,  and  had  half  made  np  my 
mind  to  risk  it  alone  with  Fasquale,  who,  although  a  Mexican, 
was  nevertheless  a  man  of  tried  mettle.  As  good  luck 
wonld  faliYe  it  a  third  was  added  to  onr  party  in  the  person 
of  the  "  mail  carrier,"  between  San  Antonio  and  Fort 
Duncan,  ajiother  military  post  on  the  Bio  Grande.  We  should 
have  him  with  as  as  far  as  Fort  Inge,  a  third  cantonment  on  the 
Leona,  about  two-thirds  of  the  journey  I  intended  making. 
Thence  the  road  to  Forts  Clarke  and  Duncan  separate. 

The  Fort  Duncan,  or  "  Eagle  Pass  Carrier,  as  he  was 
called,  makes  the  return  tnnp  weekly ;  he  rides  all  alone, 
carrying  the  mails  upon  a  pack  male.  The  single  journey 
occnpies  him  three  days  and  two  nights  out.  Literally  out 
— since  he  ptasses  them  «w5  jove — the  branches  of  a  live  oak 
or  hackberry  being  his  sole  protection  from  the  rain  or  the 
dews  of  the  night ;  but  he  has  more  to  dread  than  a  mere 
shower  of  rain.  'Hiere  are  rattlesnakes  in  the  grass;  now 
and  then  robbers  npon  the  road,  white  skinned  as  well  as 
red.  For  thirty  dollars,  or  six  poands  sterling,  a  month,  he 
risks  all  these  dangers.  Occasionally  he  gets  caught,  killed, 
and  scalped,  but  is  instantly  replaced  By  another  of  like 
dare-devd  proclivities  who  takes  the  chance  in  his  turn. 

Placing  myself  en  rapport  with  the  courageous  mail 
carrier,  an  understanding  was  at  once  arrived  at ;  we  were 
to  be  travelling  compamons  as  far  as  Fort  Inge,  he  more- 
over acting  as  guide.  Of  course  I  had  to  conform  to  his 
honrs ;  and  we  started  from  San  Antonio  before  the  sun 
had  tinged  its  church  steeples,  or  the 'towers  of  its  old 
monasteries  no  longer  Inhabited  by  monks. 

Onr  cavalcade  consisted  of  five  animals — three  of  which 
were  of  my  ownership — one  of  these  was  a  fine  horse  of 
American  breed,  I  had  purchased  at  Indianola,  and  ridden 
from  the  coast  to  San  Antonio.  The  other  two  were  mules ; 
one  mounted  by  Pasquale,  the  second  loaded  with  my 
"  belongings."  The  mail  carrier  bestrode  a  Mexican  mus- 
tang, a  pack  mule  transporting  the  bags  of  which  he  had 
charge. 

Twenty-five  miles  brought  as  to  the  Medina  river, 
through  an  undulating  country,  in  most  part  prairie.  Here 
and  there  only  a  grand  live  oak  towered  up  over  the  grassy 
sward,  or  a  grove  of  hackberry  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
surfiMie.  Only  at  wide  inteirvals  did  we  see  anything  like  a 
settlement ;  and  then  only  a  mere  ranchita  of  the  "  wattle 
and  dab  "  style  occupied  by  some  Mexican  vaquero,  whose 
business  it  was  to  look  after  the  herds  of  cattle  seen  roaming 
over  the  rich  pasture.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Medina 
stands  Castroville — a  village  utterly  unlike  anything  that 
one  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  Texas,  either  in  those 
parts  still  possessed  by  the  old  Mexican  inhabitants  of 
the  province,  or  in  the  portion  colonised  by  the  Anglo- 
Americans  :  for  Castroville  is  a  town  built  upon  an  Alsatian 
pattern — ^its  inhabitants  being  colonists  from  Alsace — 
brought  to  Texas  by  an  impreearw  of  Portuguese  nationality 
named  Castro.  So  likewise  the  villages  of  Quihi  and  DhanU, 
which  we  pttssed  through  farther  on — Quihi  on  a  streamlet 
of  the  same  name,  a  branch  of  the  Bio  Leco,  and  Dhanis 
on  the  Eio  "Leco  itself.  They  are  respectively  fifteen  and 
twenty-flve  miles  from  Castroville.  Dhanis  being  fifty  miles 
from  our  starting  place  we  there  passed  the  night,  naving 
reached  it  at  a  late  hour.  To  my  eyes,  late  accustomed  either 
to  the  American  log  cabin,  with  its  "  clapboard  "  roof,  or  the 
Mexican  mud  hut  and  flat  azotea,  the  dweUings  of  Dhanis 
presented  a  singular  aspect.  Here  upon  the  very  verge  of 
the  great  Texan  wilderness  I  saw  cottages  with  high  pitched 
roofs  thatched  with  brown  grass,  the  roofs  projecting  far 
over  the  aides,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  verandah  all  around, 
the  ridge  line  and  apexes  ornamented  with  knots,  plaited 


tufts,  crosses,  and  weathercocks.  There  were  high  gi^les, 
too,  and  dormer  windows — a  style  of  architecture  which  the 
colonists  had  brought  frvm  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  and 
Bhone,  altogether  unlike  anything  Transatlantic. 

The  history  of  these  French  and  German  colonies  in  the 
western  part  of  T^xas  is  of  itself  almost  as  strange  as  the 
appearance  of  these  Alsatian  cottages  upon  an  American 
prairie ;  some  of  them,  as  is  well  known,  were  brought 
thither  under  the  patronage  of  certain  princes  of  Europe. 
The  belief  was  that  they  would  act  as  a  breakwater  to  retted 
or  keep  back  the  tide  of  American  republicanism  in  its  flow 
towards  the  south.  Mismanaged  in  their  inception,  the  poor 
emigrants  had  to  pass  through  some  of  the  severest  trials 
on-  record — for  months  having  to  subsist  on  snakes  and 
other  reptiles — some  of  them  being  even  compelled  to 
cannibalism ! 

We  left  Dhanis  at  an  early  hour,  and  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  day  reached  Forte  Inge.  Hence  the  mail  carrier, 
after  a  short  rest,  continued  his  route  through  an  unsettled 
wilderness,  where  he  would  have  to  spend  nis  next  night 
stretched  upon  the  sward,  and  concealed  in  some  thicket  to 
escape  the  observation  of  any  chance  savages  who  might  be 
upon  the  maraud. 

As  for  myself  and  Pasquale,  we  were  hospitably  received 
at  Fort  Inge;  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  small 
tiroop  of  mounted  rifles  proceeding  the  day  after  to  the 
cantonment  of  Fort  Clarke.  I  availed  myself  of  the  escort, 
and  reached  my  destination  the  night  after,  where  I  met 
with  a  warm  welcome  from  my  old  comrade  Major  E., 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  the  sixth  part  of  a  century. 

After  a  day  of  rest  and  pleasant  intercourse  with  the 
officers  of  the  post,  not  forgetting  their  ladies,  who  mastered 
strongly  at  Fort  Clarke,  the  chase  which  had  tempted  me 
thither  became  the  topic  of  the  hour. 

"  Hunting  goats,"  said  the  major,  "  is  not  genertdly 
regarded  as  any  great  shakes,  but  we  have  a  sort  of  it  out 
here  that  presents  some  original  features ;  and  these  may  be 
new  to  you.    I  propose  that  we  begin  with  that." 

I  knew  that  by  "  goats,"  the  major  meant  the  pronghom 
antelope  {Antilocapra  Americana)  called  "  berendo "  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  by  the  prairie  men  "  goat,"  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  hircine  animal.  It  is  a  true 
antelope,  nevertheless,  and  not  the  only  species  in  the 
western  .world,  as  generally  supposed.  For  the  so-called 
"  Bocky  Mountain  goat "  is  itself  an  antelope,  and  there  is 
a  species  in  southern  Mexico,  and  central  America,  that  may 
prove  to  be  a  true  antelope  quite  distinct  ftwm  the  prong- 
horn.  It  was  of  this,  however,  the  major  spoke,  as  the 
prong-horn  is  the  only  antelope  in  Texas. 

"I  have  hunted  prong-homs,"  I  replied,  "both  upon  the 
Platte  and  Arkansas.  I  only  know  of  two  ways — either 
approaching  them  by  stalk  and  stealth ;  or  getting  them  to 
approach  you,  by  hanging  up  a  coloured  kerchief  on  your 
walking  stick  and  lunng  them  within  shot,  through  their 
instinct  of  curiosity.    Wliat  other  plan  do  you  speak  of  P  " 

■'One  entirely  our  own,"  said  the  Major;  "or,  I  ought 
rather  to  say,  of  Mexican  conception.  We  learnt  it  from  a 
celebrated  Mexican  hunter  we  hdve  in  these  parts,  and  who 
will  accompany  us  to-morrow.  Out  here  we  ride  antelopes 
down  in  a  straight  tail-on-end  chase." 

"  Impossible  1"  I  protested.  "  The  thing  cannot  be  done. 
I  have  tried  it  with  as  good  a  horse — heels  and  bottom  both 
—as  ever  strack  hoof  apon  the  sward  of  a  prairie.  Im- 
possible, Miyor !  " 

"  Perfectly  possible,  mi  amigo,  and  practicable  too.  To- 
morrow you  will  see  it  done.  Ton  will  see  an  antelope 
ridden  down — ^not  one,  but  a  whole  gang — dead  down,  till 
they  can't  draw  a  leg  after  them." 

"  I  shall  certainly  oe  surprised  to  see  it,  and  am  curious  to 
know  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

"  Hasta  maSana  "  (to-morrow,  then),  said  the  Major,  re- 
curring to  our  old  campaigning  phraseology.  "Pasa  Vm. 
buena  noohe  "  (may  you  have  a  good  night). 

And  with  this  leave-taking,  that  came  after  a  long  talk 
and  severski  strong  drinks  over  the  mess-table,  mutually 
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extended  among  the  officers  of  the  tarb,  we  parted  for  the 
night. 

At  an  early  hour  we  were  in  onr  saddles  prepared  for  the 
"  goat  hunt."  A  Mexican,  named  Morales,  appeared  to  act 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  He  was  the  celebrated  hnnter 
of  whom  the  Major  had  spoken. 

There  were  in  all  half  a  dozen  officers  about  to  take  part 
in  the  chase ;  but  not  one  of  them  carried  a  weapon  that 
in  any  wa^  seemed  adapted  to  it.  Most  had  Colt's  revolvers 
and  bowie  knives,  but  these  were  not  intended  for  the 
antelopes.  They  were  carried  as  a  precaution,  against  any 
chance  encounter  with  Comanches  or  other  Indians. 

I  noticed,  however,  that  each  of  the  party. was  provided 
with  a  whip  of  twisted  raw  hide,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  heavily  loaded  at  the  butt.  One  of  these  was  thrust 
into  my  hands  by  Morales,  who  told  me  I  should  in  time 
discover  the  use  of  it. 

I  noticed  that  before  starting  out  a  number  of  saddled 
horses,  corresponding  to  the  count  of  the  hunting  party, 
were  led  off  from  the  fort  by  some  Mexican  servants  of  the 
officers.  All  this  was  to  me  a  mystery ;  and  my  friend,  the 
MMor,  seemed  desirous  it  should  remain  so. 

Everything  being  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mexi- 
can hunter,  we  spurred  out  from  the  parade  g^und  of  the 
fort,  and  were  soon  riding  upon  the  open  prairie,  which 
seemed  to  stretch  inimitably  to  the  north.  Our  faces  were 
turned  that  way,  and  I  could  see  two  masses  of  rock  rearing 
their  grim  crests  against  the  sky — the  only  silent  objects  in 
sight. 

"  What  are  they  P  "  I  asked  of  an  officer  who  rode  by  my 
side. 

"  They  are  the  portals  of  the  Antelope  Pass,"  he  said. 
"  One  of  them — that  of  dome  shape,  is  the  old  crater  of 
a  volcano,  composed  of  black  lava.  It  is  called  '  Las 
Moras,'  from  some  mulberry  trees  growing  around  its  base. 
The  other  is  the  Piedras  Pinlas,  or  '  Painted  Rocks  '—so 
named  from  some  zebra-striped  stratification  of  rocks 
upon  its  sides.  You  wiU  see  it  presentlv,  as  the  chase  will 
be  sure  to  lead  us  between  the  two.    Tnat  is  the  Antelope 


"The  Pass,"  continued  my  infonnant,  "  is  one  of  those 
narrow  gorges  common  in  this  part  of  the  countiy,  that 
separate  the  plains  from  one  another.  Beyond  it  there  is 
a  large  rolling  prairie,  with  the  best  kind  of  pasturage — the 
mezamte  grass — a  fevoiuite  haunt  of  many  kinds  of  game 
— antelope  amongst  the  number.  That  we  are  now  nding 
across  is  also  an  occasional  sporting  ground  for  the  goats. 
They  come  through  the  Pass — hence  the  name  given  to  it — 
and  right  up  to  the  walls  of  the  fort.  Curiosity  seems  to 
tempt  them :  the  lights  in  the  fort  windows  ^t  night,  and 
the  band  music  by  day ;  and  we  often  shoot  them  without 
much  trouble  in  stalking.  But,  see  !  Morales  has  sighted 
the  'band.'  He  knew  there  was  one  near  the  fort  last 
night.    Make  ready  for  a  gallop !  " 

As  my  companion  spoke  I  saw  that  the  others  of  the 
party,  riding  a  Uttle  ahead,  had  halted.  Morales,  still 
further  in  advance,  had  made  a  sign.  Presently  we  rode 
up  to  him,  when  he  poiiited  to  us  some  red  spots  upon 
the  prairie.  They  were  antelopes ;  and,  g6ing  nearer  we 
could  make  out  their  number — an  old  btick  with  a  pro- 
nounced forking  or  "  prong  "  upon  his  horns,  in  charge  of  a 
herd  of  eighteen,  some  young  males,  but  most  of  them  does. 
They  permitted  us  to  approach  within  .two  hundred  yards, 
for,  confident  in  the  s{>eed  of  their  long  legs,  they  did  not 
believe  they  could  be  overtaken  by  any  other  animal.  The 
old  buck,  at  length  scenting  danger,  struck  the  turf  with 
his  fore  hoofs,  as  a  signal  of  flight,  and  the  band  taking  the 
cue  started  off  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind.  "We  spurred 
our  horses  to  a  gallop  and  followed.  At  first  it  seemed  as 
if  we  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  overtaking  the  ante- 
lopes, whose  flight  appeared  aerial.    But  the  long  stretch  of 


the  horse,  however  slow,  covered  a  greater  extent  of  gronnd 
than  could  be  grasped  by  the  smaller  quadmped ;  and  we 
soon  saw  that  we  were  fairly  preserving  our  distance.  The 
antelopes,  on  starting,  headed  straight  for  the  Pass,  as  it 
was  expected  they  would  do ;  and  the  chase  was  to  be  a 
mere  trial  of  speed  and  strength.  At  least  six  miles  of 
ground  still  lay  between  us  aad.  the  two  peaks  that  rose 
above  the  horizon  ahead;  bat  every  minute  that  passed 
lessened  the  distance. 

At  one  tii^e  we  thought  we  were  dosing  upon  the  game ; 
when  to  our  ch^rin  we  rode  right  into  a  piece  of  "  hog- 
willow  "  prairie.  At  this  onr  horses  balked,  trenfbling  as 
they  struggled  forward ;  while  the  light-footed  ruminants, 
used  to  such  gronnd,  skimmed  over  it  like  birds  upon  the 
wing.  Again  the  tuif  became  smooth,  and  again  we  gained 
upon  them.  But  now  they  were  entering  into  the  Pass ; 
and  there  we  found  the  surface  strewn  with  a  dehria  of  what 
the  trappers  call  "  cut  rock,"  but  which  was  no  doubt  the 
stones  long  ago  belched  forUi  from  the  crater  of  Las  Mores. 
We  were  galloping  over  the  lava  stream,  once  liquid,  now 
dry  and  simrp  as  cinders  cast  forth  from  the  furnace  of  a 
foundnr: 

A^n  the  "  gloats  "  gained  on  ns ;  and  far  ahead  entered 
within  the  gorge.  Our  horses  were  blown  with  the  long 
gallop,  and  staggered  over  the  stony  sur&ce.  I  saw  no 
hope  of  overtaking  the  pursued  antd.opes ;  and  expected 
that  the  chase  woiild  soon  be  given  up.  There  were  huge 
boulders  of  rock  lying  in  the  gorge.  They  seem  to  have 
fallen  from  the  cliff  on  either  sick.  Stunted  trees  grew 
among  them.  They  did  not  meet.  A  space  of  some  fifty 
yards  lay  between  uiem. 

We  had  reached  the  narrowest  point,  through  which  the 
antelopes  had  already  passed :  beyond  could  be  seen  a 
wide  open  plain,  free  of  obstruction.  The  fleet  creatures 
were  already  entering  on  it,  their  hoofs  striking  elastic  on 
the  smooth  grassy  sward.  It  seemed  idle  to  pursue  them 
further :  our  horses  were  panting  so  that  the  girths  seemed 
ready  to  burst.  For  my  part  I  could  not  understand  why 
we  should  ride  further ;  and,  regarding  the  safety  of  my 
own  good  steed,  had  determined  to  draw  rein.  I  had 
become  satisfied  that  the  M^or  was  mistaken,  and  my 
old  experience  right ;  that  the  prong-horn  could  not 
be  ridden  down  by  a  horse.  While  tnus  moralising,  I  heard 
a  shout  or  low  cry,  resembling  a  signal.  I  saw  my  hunting 
companions  suddenly  pull  up,  and  fling  themselves  out  oi 
their  saddles,  calling  on  me  to  do  the  same.  At  the  same 
time  a  number  of  saddled  horses  were  seen  before  us,  being 
led  out  from  among  the  rocks.  They  were  those  I  had  ob- 
served being  taken  away  from  the  fort  before  our  starting. 
I  comprehended  the  design  of  the  re-mount ;  and  spring^ 
into  the  saddle  of  the  horse  that  was  presented  to  me,  I 
followed  the  example  of  the  others,  and  continued  the  chase. 
We  were  soon  out  of  the  narrow  pass  and  galloping  over  the 
open  prairie,  the  antelopes  still  before  na.  But  now  it  was 
a  different  sort  of  shape  between  pursuers  and  pursued 
The  antelopes,  after  a  full  seven-mile  run,  were  already 
beginning  to  flag,  whUe  the  relay  of  fresh  horses  gallopeo 
at  their  best. 

Before  we  had  made  two  miles  fipom  the  embouchure 
of  the  pass,  it  became  evident  that  the  "goats  "  were  tired, 
and  must  soon  give  in.  And  it  proved  so.  In  another 
half  mile,  horses  and  antelopes  were  gallopping  side  by 
side,  the  riders  of  the  horses  striking  right  and  left  with 
their  loaded  whips,  smd  laying  the  antelopes,  one  after 
another,  dead  upon  the  praine. 

We  killed  the  whole  herd.  It  was  a  case  of  sheer 
slaughter ;  a  battue  not  often  indulged  in  by  the  officers  of 
the  fort ;  but  my  friend,  the  Major,  was  determined  to 
prove  to  me  that  prong-horns  could  be  ridden  down  by 
horses,  in  a  tale-on-end  chase ;  and  certainly  he  had  sac- 
oeeded,  after  a  fashion ! 
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BTVEBS  Aim  LAKES  IK  THE  HESBIDES. 
Bt  WILLIAM  PEARD,  M.D. 

The  Englisfaioan  of  to-day  is  essentially  a  tiomadic  animal, 
whose  wanderings  are  generally  limited  only  by  the  length 
of  his  purse.  Long  purses,  however,  are  not  the  rule,  but 
the  exception,  and  so  it  happen^  that  the  majority  of  our 
tonriats  are  nsnally  to  be  found  on  the  home  circuit.  They 
climb  the  Welsh  mountains,  tread  the  classic  wastes  on  the 
border,  or  spend  bright  autumn  days  in  the  Highlands, 
forgetting  all  save  the  pleasure  of  being  pleased ;  yet 
except  at  certua  points  how  seldom  one  meets  a  vagrant 
countryman.  The  truth  of  this  observation  was  strongly 
forced  on  my  notice  during  the  past  summer,  and  leads  me 
to  hope  that  the  present  snbject'may  still  possess  some 
novelty  for  the  mass  of  my  readers. 

Early  in  July,  I  sailed  down  the  Clyde,  in  company  with 
at  least  a  hundred  proprietor*  of  rods,  bound  for  the  Western 
Highlands,  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  Hebrides.  During 
the  succeeding  three  months  I  traversed  and  re-traversed 
the  islands  and  mainland,  bnt  never  met  one  of  all  those 
with  whom  I  started.  Before  we  touched  at  Arran,  more 
than  a  third  of  the  number  had  disappeared,  wandering  off 
to  favourite  streams  and  old  familiar  lakes ;  every  man  it 
seemed  was  bound  to  some  pre-determined  point.  In  the 
Broomielaw,  I  felt  inclined  to  believe  I  should  find  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  my  foot.  By  the  time  we  let  go  our  anchor 
in  North  Uist,  not  a  dozen  passengers  remained  in  the 
vessel,  and  where  these  went  I  know  not,  for  I  never  saw 
one  of  them  afterwards.  The  tact  is,  the  run  from  Glasgow 
to  the  Butt  of  Lewis  is  a  long  one,  and  almost  every  league 
of  mainland  and  isle  offers  sport—often  of  excellent  quality, 
and  almost  invariably  sufficient  to  please  all  except  a  few 
spoilt  children  of  fortune. 

Though  the  Pebrides  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
what  was  once  the  Ultima  Thule  of  Britain,  they  are  almost 
as  accessible  as  Brighton  or  Torquay.  True,  they  lie  some 
hundreds  of  miles  further  off,  and  require  a  little  additional 
outlay  to  reach;  but  a  few  pounds  sterling  seldom  stand 
between  the  tourist  and  his  inclination,  whilst  nowadays, 
steam  by  land  and  water'  has  practically  annihilated  space, 
and  reduced  time  to  a  question  of  hours.  Twice  in  each 
week  two  fine  sea-going  steamers  leave  Glasgow  for  Lewis. 
Those  ships  running  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Arran, 
double  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  thread  their  way  through  the 
Sound  of  Jura — almost  under  the  shadow  of  its  lofty  Paps- 
pass,  the  headlands  of  Ajrgyleshire,  often  within  half  nfle 
distance — -make  light  of  the  whirlpools  of  Corryvreken — 
speed  swiftly  through  the  long  chain  formed  by  the  Islets 
of  Scarba,  Lunga,  Longa,  and  Kerrera,  and  pause  for  a  few 
hours  at  Oban.  Besnming  their  route,  they  traverse  the 
Sound  of  Mull ;  touch  at  Tobermorey  to  take-  in  or  deliver 
cargo;  follow  the  sea-board  of  Inverness-shire;  wind  through 
the  narrows  of  Skye ;  cross  the  Minch,  and  anchor  in  the 
land-locked  harbour  of  Loch  Maddy,  from  whence  a  somewhat 
long  run  down  the  wild  coast  of  Harris  and  the  greater 
part  of  Lewis  brings  the  tired  passenger  to  the  end  of  his 
voyage,  landing  him  at  Stomoway,  the  capital  of  the  island. 
Many  of  the  group,  however,  cannot  be  visited  by  the  rente 
just  mentioned;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  ae 
there  are  so  many  lines  of  steamers  running  from  tho 
Clyde  to  every  part  of  the  Archipelago,  that  each  little 


sea-girt  world  can  be  more  or  less  directly  reached.  For 
example,  there  arelspecial  boats  for  Arran,  Isla,  Jura,  Coll, 
and  Tyree,  the  communication  with  the  two  latter  occurs,  I 
ought  to  add,  at  somewhat  uncertain  intervals. 

The  surface  of  the  Hebrides  is  stated  to  exceed  3184 
square  miles — an  extent  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  Scotland, 
and  a  thirtieth  of  Great  Britain,  whilst  collectively  they  are 
larger  than  Corsica,  or  the  two  provinces  of  HoUiind.  The 
physical  characteristic  of  these  islands  varies  considerably. 
Those  which  approach  the  mainland,  as  Arran,  Jura,  Mull, 
and  Skye,  are  mountainous  ;  whilst  those  that  lie  far  out  in 
the  Atlantic,  as  Coll  and  Tyree,  are  generally  low,  undulating 
peat  masses.  Indeed,  on  the  latter,  the  highest  ground  does 
not  exceed  400ft.  In  the  larger  number  of  the  group,  coasts 
singularly  indented,  and  lofty  ranges  of  hifls  scattered 
irregularly  over  their  surface,  naturally  tend  to  give  certain 
characters  common  to  all  the  streams.  As  a  rule,  they 
seldom  exceed  a  few  miles  in  length ;  have  lochs  at  their 
source  and  fiords  at  their  outfall,  and  are  alternately  tor- 
rents or  shallow  rivulets,  with  a  happy  intermediate  condi- 
tion so  highly  appreciated  by  the  angler.  As  might  be  expected, 
therefore,  the  lakes  are  of  more  vcdue  to  the  sportsman  than 
the  rivers ;  the  former  being  always  in  order,  whilst  the 
latter  are  only  occasionally  in  condition.  At  certain  seasons, 
however,  when  wind  and  water  are  propitious,  and  the  fish 
in  full  run,  these  wild  streams  are  second  to  none  in  the 
empire.  Some  idea  of  the  size  and  number  of  the  lakes  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  facts.  In  Lewis  they  cover 
neafly  30,000  acres,  and  in  the  small  island  of  Tyree  they 
occupy  no  less  than  700  acres.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of 
statistics,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  the  area 
of  the  entire  district  is  1,592,000  Scotch  acres,  of  which 
little  more  than  300,000  acres  are  arable  and  m^kdow  land. 
It  now  only  remains  to  say,  that,  passing  over  Bute  and 
Arran,  I  propose  to  take  the  principal  islands  in  order,  from 
south  to  north,  from  Isla  to  the  Lews. 

Isla  or  Islay,  the  most  southern  of  the  Hebrides,  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  length  by  about  eighteen  in  breadth.  Although 
generally  of  a  mountainous  character,  especially  towards  the 
north,  it  contains  rather  an  unusual  extent  of  level  land, 
whilst  the  formation  of  the  ground  affords  a  long  water- 
shed to  the  south.  As  mi|;ht  be  expected,  the  island 
boasts  some  streams  of  considerable  size,  and  these  are 
well  stocked  both  with  salmon  and  sea  trout.  The 
Laggan  is  the  most  considerable,  and  a  few  years  since 
abounded  with  fish.  At  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  it  suf- 
fered from  the  curse  of  over-netting,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  stock  diminished,  and  its  value  decreased.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  recent  nursing  has  tended  in  some 
degree  to  restore  its  ancient  fame.  This  river  is  included  in 
the  Isla  House  Shootings,  and  a  charming  addition  it 
makes  to  them.  The  Sorn  runs  through  the  policies,  and  a 
better  little  white  trout  stream  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  unconscious  of  salmon  and  grilse. 
August  and  September  are  the  best  months.  At  Bridge 
End  there  is  a  small  but  comfortable  inn,  kept  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and  parties  staying  at  his  house  have  the  privilege  of 
fishing  the  Sorn.  The  island  is  rather  strong  in  lochs, 
which  are  dotted  here  and  there  over  it  in  great  profusion. 
These  sheets  of  water  abound  in  trout,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  small.  There  is,  however,  one  notable  exception,  and 
this  exception  is  Ballygrant.    Here,  during  the  month  of 
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May  and  the  first  fortnight  in  Jane,  the  aneling  nearly 
equals  that  on  Loch  Leven.  If  the  fish  are  a  shade  lighter, 
they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  more  numerous.  The  average 
is  fully  up  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound ;  and  this  satisfactory 
uniformity  is  ever  and  anon  agreeably  varied  by  a  two- 
pounder.  The  vast  majority  of  the  lakes  in  the  Hebrides 
have  low,  treeless,  monotonous,  shore.?,  but  Ballygrant  is  not 
one  of  these,  being  surrounded  with  wood,  through  the 
vistas  of  which  the  dark  mountains  of  Jura  show  to  no  little 
advantage.  Whilst  on  this  subject  I  cannot  avoid  giving 
the  substance  of  a  letter  that  hes  open  on  my  table,  the 
writer  of  which  rented,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  Islay 
House  Shootings,  including,  at  that  time,  the  loch  in  ques- 
tion. Recently,  however,  a  portion  of  the  estate  has  oeen 
sold,  and  with  it  Ballygrant.  The  extract  is  as  follows : — 
"  What  sport  there  used  to  be  there  in  May.  Early  in  the 
summer  the  weeds  get  up  so  thick  that  fly-fishing  is  next  to 
impossible.  I  attended  to  my  business  with  great  regularity 
in  the  spring,  and  if  favoured  with  a  breeze,  never  returned 
without  a  heavy  basket."  My  Mend  is  an  experienced  as 
well  as  skilful  angler,  and  the  sport  he  callea  good  must 
have  been  of  a  high  order.  A  residence  under  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's roof-tree  would  open  many  of  the  lakes  to  which  passing 
allusion  has  been  made.  It  is  to  Bridge  End,  however,  that 
a  stranger  should  in  the  first  instance  make  his  way ;  sub- 
sequently, as  local  knowledge  increases,  he  can  visit  other 
localities.  The  most  direct  route  is  from  Glasgow  to  Port 
Ellen,  eleven  miles  from  the  inn.  Of  all  the  larger  islands, 
Islay  is  probably  least  visited  by  strangers.  Happily  for 
the  &sti£ous  angler,  it  does  not  rank  high  for  scenic  beau- 
ties, yet  to  me  it  is  a  sweet  solitary  little  world.  On  its  low 
western  shores  the  unchecked  Atlantic  breaks  with  ceaseless 
rhythm  ;  the  basaltic  headlands  of  Pairhead  and  Bengore 
loom  grey  in  the  distance ;  whilst  divided  only  by  a  narrow 
sound.  Jura,  the  least  frequented  of  all  the  Hebrides,  reveals 
its  stem  magnificence. 

This  island,  some  thirty  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  less  than  seven  miles,  is  little  more  than  a  con- 
tinuous mountain  range.  A  narrow  belt  of  level  ground, 
however — estimated  at  considerably  less  than  one-twentieth 
of  its  surface — skirts  the  entire  sea-board.  What  remains 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  consisting  of  rock,  heather, 
lochs,  and  in  rainy  weather  headlong  torrents.  Besides  the 
great  inlet  of  Loch  Tarbet,  the  point  at  which  the  steamer 
calls,  the  coast  is  indented  with  several  bays,  of  which 
"  Small  Isles"  and  "  Lowlandman's  Bay"  are  the  principal. 
A  relative,  who  some  years  since  rented  extensive  shootings 
at  no  great  distance  from  Tarbot,  spoke  of  the  lake  angling 
as  good.  Personally  I  never  threw  a  line  in  the  isuuid. 
There  is  always  something  singularly  delightful  in  wandering 
into  out-of-the-way  places.  One  enjoys  even  common  things 
all  the  more  because  the  great  flock  of  summer  birds  is  not 
there  to  share  them.  If  this  be  true  of  tourists  generally  it 
is  doubly  true  of  anglers,  and,  should  nothing  better  offer,  in 
my  judgment  the  trout  fisher  might  do  worse  than  explore 
Jura. 

As  regards  size.  Mull  is  the  third  largest  of  the  Western 
Isles,  its  greatest  length,  W.S.W.  from  the  Point  of  Duart, 
being  something  over  forty  miles.  The  circumference,  how- 
ever, is  out  of  tSl  proportion  to  its  other  dimensions,  owing 
to  the  number  of  creeks,  bays,  and  fiords  that  indent  its 
coast  line,  the  extent  of  which  is  estimated  at  three  hmdred 
miles.  Notwithstanding  its  extent  Mull  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Hebrides  as  an  angling  station.  The 
streams  that  drain  its  lochs  are,  with  one  exception,  mere 
bums,  valuable  to  the  sportsman  only  after  a  n-esh.  The 
brown  trout  are,  however,  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
bi^t  salmon  are  rather  scarce,  and  white  trout  by  no  means 
too  numerous.  As  a  stranger  will  in  all  probability  land  at 
Tobermorey,  it  will  be  advisable  in  the  first  place  to  speak  of 
the  lakes  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  Mishnish  Lochs  lie 
to  the  west  of  the  vdlage,  and  are  connected  by  a  stream 
that  would  doubtless  fill  them  with  sea  trout  did  not  some 
impassable  falls  bar  their  descent.  The  first  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  port,  the  third  and  last  rather  more  than  five 


miles.  These  lakes  differ  as  much  in  physical  character  as 
in  the  class  of  fish  they  contain.  The  first  is,  daring  the 
summer,  so  choked  with  balrushes  as  to  be  useless,  though 
it  holds  the  largest  trout ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  in  April  it 
would  afford  excellent  sjjort.  The  second  is  comparatively 
free  from  weeds,  and  is  full  of  fish  which  weigh  something 
less  than  three  to  the  pound.  In  the  matter  of  rising  they 
might  serve  as  a  pattern  to  the  species.  Many  a  day  have 
I  fK>ated  over  that  bright  water,  and  scarcely  ever  knew  an 
idle  moment  when  a  l>reeze  curled  its  sur&ce.  Five  and 
twenty  brace  was  a  fair  average  bag.  The  third  lake  is  to 
my  thinking  the  best  of  the  series,  for  the  trout  are  red 
fleshed,  and  of  tolerable  size.  Should  the  angler  be  blessed 
with  wind  firom  the  S.E.  or  N.W.,  his  creel  wiH  be  heavy 
long  before  sunset.  The  reference  to  the  sun  must,  in  this 
instance,  be  considered  rather  a  figure  of  speech,  for  I  seldom 
added  much  to  the  spoils  after  four  o'clock.  At  the  time  of 
my  first  visit  I  knew  no  one  in  the  island,  and  it  gives  me 
sincere  pleasure  to  record  the  Uherahty  and  kindness  1 
received.  On  the  lakes  round  Tobermorey  I  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  freedom,  and  from  the  moment  I  plaised  mv 
boat  on  the  water  was,  as  &r  as  angling  was  concerned, 
monarch  of  all  I  surveyed. 

Loch  Freza  is  considerably  larger  than  the  lakes  hitherto 
mentioned.  In  fact  it  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  island, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Loch  Baa,  which,  being  .at 
the  time  in  private  hands,  I  did  not  visit.  This  fine  sheet 
of  water  hes  six  miles  from  Tobermorey,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  beyond  the  last  of  the  Mishnish  chain.  It  contains 
white  trout  as  well  as  two  species  of  brown  trout, "but  whilst 
the  former,  even  in  wet  seasons,  are  only  moderately  nume- 
rous, the  latter  are  very  abundant,  and  of  unusually  fine 
quality.  As  regards  size  those  ordinarily  taken  witii  the  fly 
vary  from  three  ounces  to  two  pounds,  but  &r  larger  fi^ 
can  unquestionably  be  killed  by  trolling  at  saitable  times 
and  seasons.  From  three  to  five  dozen  may  be  taken  in  a 
good  day  during  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn  from  sis  to 
a  dozen  white  trout  will  usually  be  added  to  the  bag.  The 
outlet  of  this  sohtary  water  forms  the  AroB,  the  most 
important  river  in  the  district,  a  stream  that,  if  preserved, 
would  not  only  afford  excellent  sport  after  rain,  but  prove  a 
valuable  property.  At  present  it  is  heavily  netted  at  the 
mouth,  whilst  the  upper  pools  are  subjected  to  ruinons 
malpractices.  Still,  after  autumn  spates,  a  salmon  or  two 
may  firequently  be  obtained  on  it. 

In  a  charming  bay,  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Sound,  stands  the  inn  of  Salen  Mull,  kept  by  Mr  Alexander 
Cameron.  Attached  to  the  house  is  the  right  of  fishing  the 
Forsa,  as  well  as  Loch  Scouban  and  other  lushes.  The  river 
runs  through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  island. 
Here,  during  August  and  September,  Cair  baskets  of  white 
trout  may  be  made.  The  fish,  however,  are  small,  averaging 
certainly  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  In  the 
more  unfrequented  parts  of  the  moors  there  are  many  tarns 
and  lakes  which  abound  with  brown  trout.  These  pools, 
owing  to  their  remote  situation,  are  seldom  tried.  The  Arcs 
river,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  falls  into  the 
Sound,  about  a  mile  from  the  inn  at  Salen.  I  have  no 
authority  for  saying  that  permission  will  be  given  to  fish  it, 
but,  judging  from  the  uniform  liberality  of  the  proprietors, 
I  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  leave  would  not  oftien  be 
refused. 

On  the  N.W.  of  the  island  is  the  hamlet  of  Banessan, 
where  is  a  comfortable  little  hotel  kept  by  Mr  Alexander 
Bankier.  The  right  of  angling  on  several  lakes  in  the  Boss 
of  Mull,  belongs  to  the  house,  and  very  fair  sport  may  be 
enjoyed  on  them,  especially  should  rain  fall  during  August 
and  September.  The  streams  which  connect  these  lochs 
with  the  sea  are  small,  and  require  full  water  to  carry  the 
fish  up.  Notwithstanding  its  situation  in  a  solitaiy  comer 
of  the  island  Bnnessan  is  easily  reached  by  the  steamers 
that,  touching  at  Tobermorey,  run  daily  during  the  suinnier 
from  Oban  to  lona.  On  crossing  the  Ferry  the  tourist  will 
find  Mr  Bankier's  wagonette  ready  to  carry  him  to  his 
destination. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  angling  in  Mall  at  some  length 
for  several  reasons.  The  island  is  very  accessible;  the  sport, 
though  never  first  rate,  is  always  fe.ir ;  the  liberality  of  the 
proprietors  is  great,  and  at  Salen  and  Bnnessan  residence  is 
all  that  is  required  to  make  a  man  free  of  the  waters  that 
belong  to  each.  I  have  visited  Mull  on  several  occasions, 
and  never  perhaps  appreciated  its  many  charms  more  than 
during  the  past  summer.  In  feet,  it  forms  an  excellent 
centre  for  those  who  are  either  unable  or  indisposed  to  pay 
largely  for  their  sport.  At  Tobermorey  lodgings  are  to  be 
obtained  on  extremely  moderate  terms — an  accommo- 
dation, by  the  way,  not  usually  found  in  the  Hebrides.  If 
economy  is  necessary,  the  importance  of  this  fact  can  hardly 
be  over-rated.  My  unpretending  apartments  in  this  village 
capital  were  within  ten  yards  of  the  bay — a  lagoon  I  never 
saw  without  a  smile  on  its  blue  face;  and  here,  after  my 
return  from  Mishiiish,  or  Freza,  I  was  wont  to  spend  the 
long  summer  evenings  in  fishing  for  codling,  flukes,"whiting, 
and  pollock,  and  many  a  weighty  basket  have  I  carried 
ashore,  without  having  gone  two  hundred  yards  from  my 
own  door. 

No  one  when  at  Tobermorey,  with  a  day  at  his  disposal, 
should  fail  to  walk  the  winding  path  that  skirts  the  wooded 
promontory  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  bay ;  and  from  thence, 
when  near  the  lighthouse,  make  his  way  to  the  summit  of 
the  headland.  And  what  a  walk  it  is  ?  Morven,  with  its 
sloping,  heathery  uplands  on  the  right ;  across  the  Sound, 
the  rocky  mountain  wastes  of  Ardnamurchan ;  and,  to  the 
west,  the  blue  Atlantic,  on  whose  broad  bosom,  Canna,  Kum, 
and  Eig,  look  like  far  off  sunny  clouds. 

Coll  and  Tyree  lie  rather  out  of  the  ordinary  track,  but 
may  be  reached  by  a  steamer  that  sails  from  Griasgow  at 
eomewhat  lengthened  intervals.      The    accommodation    is 
little  inferior  to  that  found  in  the  other  members  of  the 
group.     In  the  Hebrides,  a  sportsman's  quarters,  whilst 
usually  small  and  unpretending,  are  generally  clean,  and 
always  comfortable.    As  for  food,  there  are  potatoes,  oat 
cakes,  mountain  mutton,  and  fish  in  abundance,  and  what 
more  can  be  desired.    Now  all  such  things  can  be  procured 
in  Coll  and  Tyree.   The  lakes  in  these  islands  are  numerous, 
and  occupy  about  one  sixth  of  their  united  surfaces ;  the 
streams  that  drain  them,  however,  are  of  little  use  to  the 
angler,  save  as  being  the  narrow  and  rocky  roads  by  which 
white  trout  reach  their  resting-places.     Except  when  a 
yacht  comes  to  anchor,  a  Saxon  rod  is  seldom  seen  in  Saxon 
hands.    Nevertheless,  the  brown  trout  are  very  numerous 
and  of  considerable  size ;  and  who  does  know  how  such  un- 
sophisticated creatures  come  to  the  "fly?    A' half-pounder 
makes  a  rise  like  a  fish  of  three  times  "his  weight,  whilst  a 
stout  laker  makes  a  dash  almost  equal  to  a  salmon.    There 
are,  to  my  thinking,  few  things  more  delightful  than  the 
days  one  spends  on  such  unhacknied  waters.    Should  any 
reader  participate  in  this  feeling,  hither  let  him  come.    He 
will  find  hospitality,  liberality,  and  kindness,  and  sport  with 
"  the  brownies  "  such  as  he  has  seldom  enjoyed,  unless  his 
experience  is  extensive.    Hia  visit  shoidd  be  made  in  May 
or  June,  as  the  non-migratory  trout  become  heavy  in  spawn 
early  in  the  autumn  in  these  high  latitudes.     The  ordinary 
lake  flies  will  be  required.    Bodies  of  fltery  brown,  claret, 
olive,  and  black  seals'  fur  or  pigs'  wool,  tipped  with  yellow, 
orange,  or  scarlet,  and  winged  with  mallard,  teal,  or  grey 
hen,  kill  everywhere.     In  Thule,  whilst  much  white  and 
brown  trout  fishing  may  be  had  for  money,  much  also  is  to 
be  obtained  for  love,  and  the  same  rule  holds  good  at  many 
points  on  the  seaboard  of  Argyleshire,  Ross-shire,  Inverness- 
shire,  and  Sutherlandshire.    Of  course  the  best  fishings  are 
almost  everywhere  let  at  heavy  rentals,  either  to  individuals 
or  as  club  waters,  such  as  Grimersta,  for  example,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  hotel  keepers  are  manifesting  con- 
siderable eagerness  to  invest  in  moors,  lochs,  and  the  like, 
as  an  integral  portion  of  their  business.   But,  after  all  these 
abatements,  there  are,  in  this  aqueous  part  of  the  world, 
countless    lakes   and  streams  where   free  permission    is 
accorded,  and  where  very  excellent  sport  may  bo  enjoyed. 
In  each,  and  all  of  the  western  islands,  about  fiv«-sixths  of 


the  soil  produces  c«nly  heather,  grouse,  and  black  game. 
In  feet,  the  Hebrides  are  natural  moors.  Many  of  these  are 
often  unlet,  in  which  case  it  is  seldom-  that  the  angler 
applies  for  leave  in  vain.  Even  when  let,  the  lodges  are 
seldom  occupied  till  the  6th  or  7th  of  August.  Men  are 
commonly  liberal  in  the  ratio  of  their  means.  In  England 
anything  approaching  good  fishing  is  now  so  rare  that  it 
either  commands  a  high  price  in  the  market  or  else  is  re- 
served by  the  owner  for  his  own  use.  Under  such  circum- 
stances water  rights  must  necessarily  not  only  be  highly 
prized,  but  jealously  regarded.  Our  landed  proprietors  can- 
not afford  to  be  generous.  Were  they  to  follow  their  incli- 
nations, perhaps,  in  this  matter,  their  waters  would  soon  bo 
worthless.  In  fact,  except  on  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  and  in 
two  or  three  of  the  border  counties,  there  is  really  no  free 
fly-fishing  worth  having  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
kingdom,  and  on  these  streams  the  trout  are  usually  so 
smml  as  not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  catch- 
ing. By  the  word  "  free,  "  I  mean,  of  course  where  permis- 
sion is  freely  accorded.  It  is  for  those  who  love  sport  and 
are  seldom  able  to  obtain  it,  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  made,  and  to  them  they 
apply  with  tmnsual  force.  What  would  such  men  feel  if 
able  to  follow  their  own  sweet  wills  on  the  almost  virgin 
waters  of  Coll  and  Tyree. 

When  speaking  of  the  track  followed  by  the  Clansman  and 
91ydesdale,  the  only  two  steamers  that  thread  the  entire 
chain  of  the  Western  Isles,  I  noticed  that  their  course  often 
lay  close  to  the  shores  of  the  mainland.  I  might,  and 
perhaps  ought  to  have  added,  that  they  touch  at  several 
points  of  it,  and  that  some  of  these  are  in  close  proximity  to 
excellent  lakes  and  rivers,  accessible  in  one  Yray  or  another 
to  strangers ;  I  say  I  <mght  to  have  mentioned  these  facts, 
but  I  did  not,  and  the  reason  of  my  silence  was  something  as 
follows : — I  was  afraid  bf  being  seduced  from  the  strict  path 
of  literary  duty,  fearful,  in  short,  of  straying  a  few  miles  on 
the  mainland,  when  I  was,  in  a  manner,  wedded  to  the 
islands.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  I  pondered  over 
this  subject  the  stronger  grew  the  temptation  to  walider  on 
forbidden  ground.  .Mter  a  time  I  came  to  regard  it  as  a 
duty  to  point  out  to  my  eompagnons  du  voijage,  not  only 
what  lay  on  the  left  hand,  but  also  what  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  right.  How  should  I — I  asked  myself — like  to  be 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  I  had  a  right  to  know,  simply 
because  my  mentor  was  vexed  with  some  ridiculous  ideas  of 
unity  of  subject  and  such  like  trash  P  I  may  as  well  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  promising  that  the  present  shall  be  the 
first  and  last  of  my  sins. 

During  the  voyage,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  I  noticed  two  veteran  anglers, 
who  held  close  to  each  other,  seemed  somewhat  shy  of 
society,  and  kept  a  wary  eye  on  a  formidable  pile  of  baskets, 
waterproofs,  and  rod  cases.  That  they  hailed  from  the  good 
city  of  London  was  evident,  dress  and  equipment  alike 
proved  it.  They  scrutinised,  in  a  close  quiet  way,  every 
sold  that  left  the  vessel,  and  contrived  to  leam  his  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  his  experiences  of  the  past  before  he  went 
down  the  ship's  side.  Soon  after  we  passed  Ardnamur- 
chan head,  I  noticed  they  were  gathering  their  traps 
together.  It  was  plain  their  time  was  come.  Presently  tne 
Clansman  ran  up  a  creek  leading  to  Arisag,  that,  gradually 
narrowing,  seemed  at  last  to  end  in  a  confused  mass  of 
black  isolated  rocks.  Then  a  boat  came  alongside,  and  the 
coxwain  touched  his  hat  with  a  familiar  reverence.  It  was 
evident  they  were  well-known;  so  much  was  certain.  At  the 
last  moment  I  could  contain  my  curiosity  no  longer;  "Where 
were  they  going  ?  What  did  they  expect  to  do  ?  Was  it 
lake,  river,  or  both  P  Was  it" — then  the  persecuted  men  of 
the  city  answered :  "  Their  object  was  merely  trout  fishing ; 
they  were  going  to  an  inn  in  the  hills :  the  way  was  long, 
and  the  walk  arduous."  Oh !  the  sinners.  There  was  a 
rough  kind  of  gig  waiting  for  them  behind  a  long  range  of 
peat  stacks.  "As  for  the  water,  it  was  half  a  day's  journey 
from  the  house."  I  never  saw  men  so  cheerfully  prepared  to 
encounter  difficulties  almost  insurmountable.  'Their  neroism 
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was  wonderful.  I  trost  they  had  made  their  wills'  before 
leaving  home,  for  if  half  what  they  said  was  trae  no 
ordinary  constitutions  oonld  have  stood  it.  Lone  before  the 
Clansman  steamel  out  of  the  tangled  channel,  I  made  a 
mental  note  that  the  district  behind  Arisag  onght  to  be 
explored  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

Many  a  weaiy  leagne  of  ocean  and  strait,  channel,  and 
Bound^et  remain  to  be  traversed.  Skye,  North  and  South 
Uist,  Efarris,  and  Lewis,  lie  before  us.  But  on  those  I  most 
for  the  present  be  silent.  At  somC  future  day  I  hope  to 
complete  the  voyage,  and  give  my  readers  another  chapter  on 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Hebrides. 


FBOLICS     OF    FISHES. 
Bt  W.  p. 

Frolic  tkb  Fibst. 
As  one  grows  older  anecdotes  accumulate.  Time  is  a  kind 
of  warehouseman,  and  stows  away  in  the  upper  story  all 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends — pains  and  pleasures,  scraps  of 
voyages  and  travels,  memorabilia  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  minor  "  accidents  by  flood  and  field."  Old  Time, 
however,  onght  sometimes  to  lock  the  door,  as  we  are  all 
apt  to  forget  the  golden  rule,  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by." 
and  weary  our  nearest  and  dearest  weUnigh  to  death,  by  in- 
sisting on  their  admiring  our  stock  at  all  sorts  of  incon- 
venient seasons.  I  never  yet  told  the  following  story — to 
the  best  of  my  remembrance,  that  is — and  solemnly  promise 
to  be  silent  on  the  subject  for  evermore : — 

"There  is  no  knowing  what  a  man  may  do  when  he's 
vexed,"  says  a  west  country  proverb,  nor  can  it  be  exactly 
predicated  what  freaks  a  salmon  may  indulge  in  when  at  the 
end  of  one's  line.  I  doubt  not,  however,  that  many  a  reader 
will  be  able  to  piece  the  following  anecdote  with  something 
of  the  same  kind  from  the  stores  in  his  private  lumber  room. 
The  following  bagatelle  comes  out  of  a  very  dusty  corner 
of  my  memory,  where  it  has  slept  for  many  a  day. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  salmon  wore  a  marvel 
and  a  mystery — a  novelty,  and  a  delight  luspeakable 
— I  passed  much  of  the  spring  tide  of  my  angling  life 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lish  Earne.  I  was  at  that  time 
but  a  very  indifferent  performer  on  the  instrument  of 
my  idolatry,  yet  so  greedy  was  I  of  a  prominent  place, 
that  I  contrived,  two  or  three  times  in  the  week  on  an 
average,  to  put  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  terribly  out  of  tune. 

One  of  the  club,  Capt. ,  was  the  most  dihttante,  indolent 

disciple  of  honest  Isaac  that  ever  existed.  He  was  "  used 
up ;'  had  seen  everything,  but — "  there  was  nothing  in  it ;" 
had  done  most  things,  and  what  was  more,  knew  most 
things,  but  still — "there  was  nothing  in  n."  In  fikct,  he 
might  have  sat  for  his  portrait  in  the  character  of  Sir 
'  Charles  Coldstream.  I  should  not  have  cared  whom  he  re- 
sembled had  he  not  beaten  us  all  hollow.  One  morning  I 
saw  him  loitering  lazily  towards  the  point  of  the  Mullens, 
and,  like  a  snob  as  I  wais,  raced  on  to  fish  it  before  him.  He 
did  not  appear  to  notice  the  act,  though  as  nothing  escaped 
him,  he  uncjuestionably  did,  but  sauntered  lazily  on,  and 
came  up  just  as  I  had  made  my  last  cast.  "Have  you 
done?"  "Yes."  I  thought  at  least  that  I  had  done  him. 
Taking  the  rod  from  the  hand  of  his  attendant,  he  strolled 
carelessly  a  few  steps  to  the  head  of  the  throw,  and  com- 
menced fishing  the  water  I  had  so  recently  thrashed.  Be- 
fore half  a  dozen  casts  had  been  made,  he  was  "  in  a  fish," 
evidently  a  monster  even  for  the  Earne.  I  saw  his  tail  for 
a  moment  as  he  plunged  desperately  downwards  ;  it  was  as 
broad  as  a  lady's  fan.  Somehow  6r  other  I  had  come  to 
underrate  the  Captain's  skill.  That  delusion  was  now  for 
ever  dispelled  ;  it  was  evident  he  was  a  perfect  angler.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  only  a  very  small  part  of  his 
resources  had  been  called  into  play,  before  the  terrified  fish 
shot  straight  across  the  stream,  which  at  this  point  is  of 
considerable  bi-eadth.  The  wheel  told  its'  tale  in  one  long 
continued  screech,  but  my  comrade  stood  cool  and  wary, 
with  the  rod  well  over  his  shoulder,  and  manifested  neither 
fear  nor  doubt.    In  a  second  or  two  the  matter  was  growing 


serious.  The  salmon  had  traversed  about  fonr-fifUiB  of  the 
distance,  and  the  line,  to  my  jealous  eyes,  seemed  more  than 
four-fifths  expended.  How  was  it  to  end?  Would  the 
Captain  be  run  out  P  Heaven  forgive  me,  but  I  fervently 
hoped  it.'  As  I  watohed  the  vaoiuiing  line  in  momentary 
expectation  of  a  break,  the  Commander  stepped  lightly  and 
confidently  to  a  half  submerged  stone,  some  six  or  seven 
feet  from  the  bank,  and  suddenly  threw  the  rod  forwards 
and  downwards  to  the  full  streteh  of  his  arms.  One  glance 
and  it  was  all  clear — the  much-abused  Captain's  readiness  of 
resource,  and  his  exasp)erating  luck.  The  fish,  finding  the 
water  shoal,  made  a  despairing  lean,  landed  high  and  dry  on 
a  level  sand-bank,  and  now  lay  £afe,  and  for  the  moment 
motionless,  in  a  slight  hollow,  from  whence  there  was  no 
possibility  of  escape.  "  Come  here,  and  take  the  rod, 
Johnny,"  he  drawled  to  his  attendant;  "he'll  be  dead  in  a 
few  mmutes,  and  then  you  can  go  ronnd  and  fetoh  him  ;  I 
don't  see  the  use  of  standing  on  this  slippery  stone."  What 
he  felt  I  could  not  divine,  bnt  this  was  all  be  said  after 
capturing  a  forty-pounder  in  something  less  than  a  minute. 

Notwithstanding  my  grumbling,  I  have  had  some  good 
fortune  in  my  time ;  some  gleams  of  triumph,  some  moments 
of  gratified  revenge,  but  I  never  came  up  to  that  confounded 
Captain. 

Old  companion,  should  yon  chance  to  read  this  historiette, 
can  you  remember  how,  on  a  certain  tenth  of  July,  in  a  year 
that  need  not  be  mentioned,  a  youngster  bolting  his  envy  in 
one  terrible  gulp,  poured  out  his  hearty  admiration  of  your 
skill  and  coolness  ?  Perhaps  you  do,  but  at  any  rate, 
Walter,  you  cannot  deny,  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to, ' 
the  frolic^  of  a  fish  stood  you  in  good  stead. 


PERCH   PBATTLE. 


Mr.  Cholmondelet  Pennell  tells  us :  "In  the  preliminary 
chapters  on  ichthyology,  I  alluded  to  instances,  which 
had  at  different  times  come  under  my  observation,  of 
clear  sight  in  fish.  I  will  here  mention  one,  to  show 
how  very  acute  is  this  sense  in  the  perch,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  innd- 
ness  of  Mr  Bartlett,  the  superintendent  of  the  Zoolo^cal 
Gardens  in  the  Begent's  Park.  In  the  large  aquanum, 
which  will  be  femiliar  to  many  of  my  readers,  were  placed 
two  plat«  glass  tanks,  one  oontaimng  a  pike,  and  the 
other  half  a  dozen  perch.  These  fish  took  no  notice  of  our 
entrance ;  and  in  order  to  show  how  supine  they  were  to 
everything  around,  Mr  Bartlett  directed  tne  keeper  to  walk 
several  times  past  their  tanks  as  if  about  to  feed  them.  He 
did  so,  bnt  failed  to  evoke  the  smallest  symptom  of  interest 
or  recognition.  Mr  Bartlett  then  ordered  him  to  walk  away 
from  them  towards  the  cupboard  where  the  net  with  which 
the  baits  were  caught  was  kept,  desiring  me  to  observe  the 
effect.  The  keeper  accordingly  crossed  the  room  (about 
thirty  feet  wide)  in  the  direction  indicated,  when  instantly 
the  stolid  demeanour  of  the  fish — ^both  pike  and  perch — 
gave  way  to  the  most  intense  excitement.  They  rushed  to 
and  fro  across  their  inclosures,  straining  their  noses  against 
the  glass,  erecting  their  fins,  and  exhibiting  every  token  of 
agitation  ;  and,  when  the  keeper,  having  taken  the  net,  pro- 
ceeded with  it  towards  the  bait  tank,  the  whole  shoal  fastened 
their  eyes  upon  him,  following  every  movement,  and  con- 
stantly veering  round  as  if  under  magnetic  attraction, 
towards  whichever  part  of  the  room  he  turned.  I  should 
mention  that  this  occurred  in  the  afternoon,  the  usual  time 
for  feeding  being  in  the  morning;  but,  by  Mr  Bartlett 's 
direction  the  feeding  had  been  on  this  occasion  postponed 
until  my  visit.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  these  fish  knew 
where  tne  net  was  kept,  that  the  keeper  was  going  to  fetch 
it,  and  that  his  doing  so  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
their  being  fed.  These  perch  had  been  five,  and  the  pike 
ton  years  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  having  increased  in 
weight  during  that  time  a  quarter  of  a  pound  and  a  pound 
and  a  half  respectively." 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  incident,  perch 
are  by  no  oneans  difficult  to  tame :  Mr  Jesse  succeeded  after 
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a  few  days  only  in  inducing;  them  to  feed  from  Us  hand. 
Block  mentions  having  watched  them  depositing  their  ova 
in  a  vessel  kept  in  his  own  room ;  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  perch  of  the  Zoological  (Jardens,  already  referred  to, 
increase  their  numbers  by  an  annual  shoal  of  young  fry, 
which  are  hatched  and  reared  under  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
▼isitors. 

Mr  Slater  was  acquainted  with  a  person  who  for  several 
years  kept,  in  a  water  butt,  a  perch,  which  came  to  the  surface 
for  his  food  whenever  his  ownertappedon  the  side  of  the  butt. 
A  comical  anecdote  turning  upon  this  .faculty  of  ready 
acclimatisation  is  related  by  the  author  of  "  Fishers  and 
Fishing."  A  country  gentleman  was  anxious  to  induce  a 
London  friend  to  visit  nim,  and,  knowing  the  latter  to  be  a 
very  keen  angler,  bethoueht  him  of  adding  the  temptation 
of  a  "day's  fishing  in  his  private  waters,"  to  the  usual 
attractions  of  a  suburban  villa.  The  bait  took.  A  day  was 
fixed ;  and  punctual  to  his  appointment  arrived  the  sports- 
man, with  the  usual  assortment  of  rods,  reels,  lines,  &c. 
He  was  all  impatient  to  be  at  his  work ;  but  his  host  per- 
suaded him  first  to  partake  of  luncheon,  after  which  he 
introduced  him  to  his  "water,"  which  proved  to  be  an 
ornamental  basin,  in  width  about  equal  to  the  length  of  one 
of  the  rods  the  visitor  had  brought  with  him.  The  chagrin 
and  disappointment  of  the  latter  may  be  imagined,  but,  upon 
the  assurance  that  there  really  were  fish  in  the  pond,  he  put 
his  tackle  together  and  adjusted  a  bait.  It  had  hanlly 
touched  the  bottom  before  he  hooked  and  landed  a  fine 
perch ;  another  and  another  followed,  and,  by  the  time  his 
xriend  came  to  summon  him  to  dinner,  he  had  thirty-five 
fish  in  his  basket.  "  Well,"  said  the  kind-hearted  host,  "  I 
am  glad  you  have  had  such  sport ;  I  caused  three  dozen  to 
be  pnt  in  yesterday,"  "  Indeed,"  replied  the  angler;  "  then  I 
will  come  back  and  catch  the  thirty-sbrth  after  dinner." 

After  the  pike,  the  perch  is  the  most  fearless  of  oar  game 
fish,  often  following  a  bait  up  to  the  very  surface  of  the 
water,  or  side  of  the  boat.  On  these  occasions  he  fre- 
qnently  remains  for  several  instants  bristUng  like  a  porcu- 
pine, as  if  threatening  reprisals  on  those  who  have 
presumed  to  balk  him  of  his  prey — returning  at  length  in 
sullen  wrath,  with  his  face  still  turned  towards  ms  assailants. 
The  coarsest  bill  of  fare  and  the  most  primitive  cookery  are 
usually  sufficient  to  tempt  his  appetite— a  fact  from  which  it 
results  that  he  not  uncommonly  has  the  benefit  of  the  tyrO'a 
first  angling  experiments. 

Mr  Cholmondeley  Pennell  says,  in  his  "Angler  Natur- 
aUst:"  "A  very  singular,  if  not  unparalleled,  instance ttf  the 
voracity  of  the  perch  occurred  to  me  when  fishing  in  Win- 
dermere. In  removing  the  hook  from  the  jaws  of  a  fish  one 
OTe  was  accidentally  displaced,  and  remained  adhering  to  it. 
&iowing  the  reparative  capabilities  of  piscine  organisation,  I 
retomeothe  maimed  perch,  which  was  too  small  for  the  basket, 
to  the  lake,  and,  being  somewhat  scant  of  minnows,  threw 
the  line  in  again  with  the  eye  attached  as  a  bait,  there  being 
no  other  of  any  description  attached  to  the  hook.  The  float 
disappeared  almost  instantly  ;  and  on  landing  the  new 
oomer,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  fish  I  had  the  moment  before 
thrown  in,  and  which  had  thus  been  actually  caught  by  his 
own  eye.  This  incident  proves,  I  think,  conclusively,  that 
the  stmctore  of  cold  blooded  animals  enables  them  to  en- 
dure very  severe  injuries  and  wounds  without  experiencing 
material  inconvenience ;  a  fact  which  may  tend  to  remove 
any  qualms  of  conscience  felt  by  anglers  on  the  score  of 
the  suffering^  supposed  to  be  iimicted  on  their  captures." 
This  circumstance  is  certainly  not  unparallelled,  as  we  recol- 
lect reading  and  extracting  an  identical  occurrence  from 
the  British  Mirror,  sixty  years  ago,  the  date  either  1810  or 
1812.  We  may  here  state  that  perch  eyes  are  a  taking 
bait  for  their  fellows.  "  The  extent  to  which  a  perch  wiU 
gorge  himself  with  his  favourite  food  may  be  illustrated 
Dy  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  most  anglers.  When 
the  fish  has  filled  his  stomach  with  minnows  so  that  he  can 
positively  swallow  no  more,  he  will  still  endeavour  to  bite, 
and  if  possible,  masticate  others ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
nncommoa  onder  these  oircamstanceB  to  hook  and  capture 


a  perch  with  the  tails  of  the  minnows  which  he  has  already 
partially  swallowed,  and  been  unable  to  pouch,  protruding 
from  his  gullet.  When  thus  gorged  he  often  ejects  a  por- 
tion of  his  prey  on  being  landed.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  fish,  like  many  other  animals — including  man 
himself  in  the  ^rst  degree — find  a  gratification  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  predatory  instincts,  even  when  the  natural 
appetite  has  been  fully  satiated." 

"  I  have  taken  six  or  eight  minnows  out  of  the  stomach 
of  a  perch  of  half-a-pound  weight." — Booper. 

In  winter  the  perch  is  exceedingly  abstemious,  and  during 
that  season  scarcely  ever  bites  excepting  in  the  middle  of  a 
warm,  sunshiny  day.  In  clear  weather  in  the  spring,  some- 
times a  dozen  or  more  of  these  fish  may  be  observed  in  a 
deep  hote,  Sheltered  by  trees  and  bushes.  The  angler  may 
then  observe  them  striving  which  shall  first  seize  his  bait, 
till  the  whole  shoal  are  caught. 

John  Baddeley,  in  his  London  Angler's  Book,  1834,  whose 
knowledge,  although  principally  confined  to  the  river  Lea, 
was  extensive,  tells  us  "  perch  is  a  bold,  saucy,  jjert  looking 
fish,  caring  little  about  anything  on  land  or  water,  not  even 
the  tyrant  pike;  he  wUl  swim,  in  fact,  where  he  pleases  in 
spite  of  him,  and  if  he  should  attempt  to  harm  him  up  goes 
his  back  fin  in  defiance^  although  ne  fall  a  victim  to  his 

temerity If  one  is  pricked  and  starts  away,  the 

others  would  follow  him,  not  so  much  out  of  respect  for  his' 
company,  but  because  they  are  perhaps  jealous  he  may  have 
some  motive  for  leaving  them;  they  have  no  brotherly  love, 
for  if  one  is  in  distress,  the  others  will  assuredly  attack  him. 
They  will  pull  him  by  the  tail,  and  I  have  known  several 
instances  where  two  have  been  taken  at  the  same  time  this 
way.  I  once  saw  in  the  Lea,  above  the  powder-mills  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  a  perch  of  about  a  pound  seize  by  the  taQ 
another,  which  a  friend  of  mine  had  hooked,  and  nold  him 
some  time." 

The  perch  is  very  voracious  after  spawning,  and  appears 
to  have  a  partiality  for  anything  whatever  which  moves  in 
the  water. 

Perch  spawn  in  the  spring,  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  &c.  The  spawner  deposits  a 
kind  of  glutinous  reticular  band,  in  which  the  ova  are  enve- 
loped, la  less  than  a  fortnight  the  eggs  burst,  and  the 
young  fiy  are  ushered  into  life. 

Sir  Humphrev  Davy  says,  "  Oarp,  perch,  and  pike,  deposit 
their  ova  in  stiil  water  in  spring  and  summer,  when  it  is 
supplied  with  air  by  the  growth  of  vegetables ;  and  it  is  to 
the  leaves  of  plants  which  afford  a  continual  supply  of 
oxvgen  to  the  water  that  the  impregnated  eggs  usually 
adhere ;  so  that  researches  might  be  conducted  within  doors 
in  closed  vessels  filled  with  plants,  exposed  to  the  sun.  I 
have  myself  kept  minnows  and  sticklebacks  alive  for  many 
months  in  the  same  confined  quantity  of  water,  containing 
a  few  conferva;  and  their  ova  and  milt  increased  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  in  their  natural  situation." 

They  are  said  usually  to  deposit  their  spawn,  sometimes 
to  the  amount  of  280,000  ova,  while  raboing  Uiemselves 
^;ainst  some  hard  or  rough  body. 

They  spawn  but  once  a  year,  and  that  is  at  the  latter  end 
of  February. 

Some  think  the  male  perch  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  female  by  the  fins  being  of  a  deeper  red. 

"  I  have  hardly,  if  ever,  opened  a  fish  that  did  not  prove 
to  be  a  female,  and,  at  whatever  time  of  the  year,  always 
with  Bpsiwn  fully  deoeloped,  yet  the  spawning  time  of  perch 
is  in  April  or  May.  I  have  twice  referred  to  tfiis  subject  in 
print,  with  a  request  for  information  on  the  subject,  but 
without  efiect.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  by  Sam 
Scott,  a  clever  young  Thames  fisherman,  who  fishes  for  his 
Uvelihood  at  Saleham,  and  whose  means  of  observation  are 
naturally  very  extensive." — Booper's  Thames  and  Tweed. 

According  to  Professor  Owen,  the  milt  and  roe  of  the 
perch  are  single  in  the  different  sexes.  According  to  several 
authors  it  does  not  breed  until  the  third  year  of  its  age,  and 
in  spawning  it  seeks  for  some  pointed  piece  of  wood  against 
which  it  presses  the  vent ;  and  when  some  of  the  spawn  has 
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become  attached  to  the  sidwtance,  it  moves  in  different  direc- 
tions, 80  as  to  draw  out  the  ova,  which  are  enveloped  in  a  cord 
of  tough  mucus,  much  like  that  of  the  common  toad.  The 
quantity  of  spawn  is  often  large,  and  has  been  known  to 
weigh  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  fish  ;  but 
the  bulk  becomes  much  increased  after  it  is  shed,  by  the 
absorption  of  water  into  its  substance.     A  perch  that  was 

Eicked  up  dead,  ofE  the  Mall  at  Hammersmith,  clearly  rent 
ound,  which  weighed  when  we  received  it  one  pound  eight 
ounces,  was  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  that  weight  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ovarium,  which  gained  two  ounces  more 
after  lying  in  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  doubtless  would 
much  have  exceeded  this  weight  from  absorption  had  the 
ribbon  been  fully  distended,  and  not,  ae  it  was,  in  two  com- 
pact balls. 

"  In  ponds  they  breed  very  fast,  but  soon  extirpate  other 
kinds,  being  extremely  merciless." — Capt.  T.  Williamson. 

.They  are  apt,  unless  the  bottom  be  of  chalk,  gravel,  or 
sand,  to  acquire  a  very  muddy  taste ;  from  which,  however, 
they  may  be  purged,  by  keeping  them  in  pure  water  for 
a  few  days. 

"  The  size  to  which  the  perch  will  attain,"  says  Mr 
Fennell,  "is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  largest  specimen 
that  I  ever  recollect  to  have  met  with  was  preserved 
in  a  small  inn  in  Perthshire.  It  was  very  imperfectly 
staffed,  and  had  no  doubt  shrunk  considerably  in  the 
operation ;  but  the  label  stated  that  it  weighed  71b.  when 
cttQght,  and  from  its  appearance  it  certainly  oould  not 
have  weighed  less  than  61b.  Perch  of  21b.  and  31b.  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  specimens  of  even  41b.  are 
probably  less  rare  than  may  be  supposed.  Such  fish 
nave  been  taken  in  the  pen  ponds,  Bicamond  Park ;  and 
Pennailt  records  the  capture  of  one  in  the  Serpentine  which 
weighed  81b.  Donovan  speaks  of  a  perch  of  51b.  caught  in 
Belm  Lake.  'Ephemera'  (the  late  Edward  Fitzg^bbon), 
mentions  having  seen  a  specimen  which  weighed  41b.  or  61b. 
One  of  61b.  was  taken  by  Mr  Hunt,  of  Brades,  Staffordshire, 
from  the  Birmingham  Canal ;  and  two  fish  of  81b.  each  are 
stated  to  have  been  caught — the  one  in  the  Wiltshire  Avon,- 
and  the  other  in  Dagenham  B«ach,  Essex.  One  is  recorded 
by  Isaak  Walton  as  having  been  taken  by  a  friend,  which 
measured  2ft.  in  length ; .  and  in  the  '  Sure  Angler's 
Guide,'  the  author  says  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  perch  drawn 
in  pencil  on  the  door  of  a  house  near  Oxford,  which  was 
29in.  long,  and  he  was  informed  it  was  the  outline  of  a 
living  fish.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  either  of.  these 
sizes  represent  the  maximum  attainable  by  the  perch  under 
favourable  circumstances,  even  in  British  waters ;  and  they 
probably  reach  a  much  greater  weight  in  Scandinavia  and 
other  northern  countries.    The  Danube  breeds  enormous 

Ejrch,  and  Chaffer  informs  us  that  in  the  Church  of  Lulea, 
apland,  the  head  of  one  is  preserved  which  is  nearly  a  foot 
long,  giving  the  entire  length  of  the  fish  at  somewhere 
about  3^ft.  The  annexed  table  of  the  comparative  weights 
and  measures  of  perch,  may  possibly  be  usefnt  to  the 
angler  when  unprovided  with  tne  means  of  weighing  his 
fish.  It  will  be  found  to  be  generally  accurate  when  the 
fish  are  in  season." 
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The  largest  perch  which  we  have  heard  of  being  caught 
by  personal  friends  was  one  of  41b.  2oz.,  in  the  pond  at 
Black  Park,  near  Windsor;  a  monster  of  SJlb.  by  Mr 
Norman,  of  Collingwood  House,  Great  Yarmouth,  in  the 
year  1832,  taken  in  the  broads ;  and  a  brace  by  the  same 

fentleman,  which  he  has  preserved,  which  weighed  nearly 
lb.,  and  were  caught  with  the  worm. 
March,  in  his  "  Jolly  Angler,"  says,  "  Many  of  the  perch 
in  Dagenham  Beach,  in  the  marshes  near  Bainham,  in 
Eaeex,  ore  very  large.    A  friend  of  mine  caught  four  one 


morning  that  weighed  91b.  I  have  one  of  them  staffed  that 
weighed  2^1b.,  but  I  have  since  seen  larger  caught  in  the 
East  India  Docks." 

"  A  friend  of  mine,"  says  the  Eev.  Mr  Lubbock,  "  angling 
in  the  Tare  and  Breedon  waters,  took  a  brace  in  the  same 
afternoon,  which,  placed  together,  turned  SJlb.  The  largest 
I  ever  myself  saw  was  taken  in  a  trammel  net  upon  Otuton 
water.  It  was  late  in  April;  the  fish  had  deposited  its 
spawn  and  was  quite  washed.  It  was  19^in.  in  length,  and, 
poor  as  it  was,  weighed  41b.  2oz." 

The  usual  weight  is  not,  however,  more  than  from  half  a 
pound  to  two  pounds;  and  their  general  length  is  from 
about  ten  to  sixteen  inches,  which  is  considereolarge. 

At  Malham  Water,  not  far  fi^m  Settle  in  Yorksii^  the 
perch  grow  to  five  pounds  weight  and  upwards ;  and  this 
remarkable  circumstance  attends  them,  tnot  the  large  fish 
are  all  blind  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

The  common  perch  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  delicacy ;  in  the  latter 
quality  being  thought  worthy  of  contesting  the  palm  with  the 
far-famed  mullet.  In  distribution  it  is  extensively  spread  over 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Europe,  and  a  part  of  Asia.  It  extends 
to  Italy,  to  European  and  Asiatic  Eussia,  and  is  found  in 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea.  To 
Great  Britain  it  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced,  and  is 
now  an  abundant  and  well  known  fish  in  the  southern  lakes 
and  rivers.  It  reaches  to  the  north  perhaps  not  further 
than  some  lochs  in  Boss-shire,  and  to  thsm  it  has  most 
probably  at  some  period  been  transported. 

Cuvier  says  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  great  part  of  Asia :  they  are  also 
found  in  Italy  and  Sweden,  likewise  in  Grreat  Britain,  where 
they  are  very  plentiful.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  North 
Sea,  nor  in  the  Faunas  of  the  Orkneys  and  Greenland.  It 
is  fished  for,  says  Pallas,  all  over  the  Bussian  Empire  and 
Georgia;  and  if  the  perch  does  not  exist  in  North  America 
there  is  at  least  a  fish  very  like  it.  This  fish  inclines  rather 
to  the  sources  of  a  river  than  to  descend  to  the  sea.  Its 
motion  in  swimming  is  in  bounds,  and  not  in  flocks  like 
other  fish. 

Distributed  over  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Great 
Britain,  and  is  a  well  known  inhabitant  of  our  English  lakes 
and  rivers  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Land's  End.  m  Wales  it 
ifl  a  somewhat  local  fish,  and  confined  principally  to  stagnant 
waters.  In  Ireland  more  widely  difiused,  though  still  in 
distribution  rather  unequal.  In  Scotland  very  general  south 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  comparatively  rare  to  the  north 
of  it,  ceasing  entirely  amongst  the  innumerable  waters  of 
Sutherland  and  Boss,  or,  where  observed,  owing  its  intro- 
duction to  very  recent  times.  Of  the  British  perch,  as  far 
as  our  experience  extends,  the  Thames  produces  the  best,  in 
the  matter  of  quality;  Windermere  and  Slapton  Lea  the 
greatest  show  as  to  quantity ;  and  the  Kennet,  from  Hun- 
gerford  to  Beading,  the  finest  specimens  for  general  size 
and  weight.  In  this  latter  river,  near  Kintbury,  Mr  Francis 
Hughes  and  myself  took  on  an  occasion  several  dozen  perch, 
averaging  more  than  a  full  pound  weight  each,  and  the 
largest  fish  considerably  exceeded  two  pounds.  The  numbers 
of  perch  existing  in  Windermere,  and  Slapton  Lea,  Devon- 
shire, are  almost  incredible,  but  their  size  is  insignificant, 
rarely  passing  a  few  inches,  and  more  commonly  being  still 
smaller.  The  perch  of  the  Thames,  which  is  also  noticeable 
for  its  fine  colouring,  probably  owes  its  superior  gastronomic 
attractions  to  the  great  purity  of  the  stream  above  locks,  as 
well  as  to  the  wide  range  in  the  choice  of  food,  spawning 
ground,  &c.,  which  it  afrords;  but  in  whatever  waters  the 
fish  is  bred,  it  is  seldom  other  than  palatable  as  well  as 
wholesome,  and  it  is  on  this  account  a  frequent  item  in  the 
invalid's  dietary.  Isaak  Walton  quotes  a  learned  aathoritv 
to  the  effect  tnat  it  possesses  a  small  stone  in  the  bead, 
thought  to  be  very  "  medicinable,"  and  which  was  at  one 
time  an  ingredient  in  our  pharmacopceia.  The  perch  lives 
long  out  of  water  (resembbng  in  that  respect  the  carp  and 
tench  species),  and  if  carried  with  care,  and  occasionally 
re-supplied  with  water,  may  be  conveyed  for  many  miles. 
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"Hie  Bev.  Richard  Lubbock,  rectoT  of  Beocles,  in  hia 
"  Foana  of  Norfolk,"  sots,  the  perch,  althouKh  still  abun- 
dant in  maaxy  places  in  iforiPolk,  is  &r  from  being  so  general 
as  it  used  to  be ;  steam,  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of 
water,  have  banished  it  almost  entirely  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  Tare.  It  formerly  was  common  immediately  below 
Norwich,  but  it  still  may  bo  called  plentiful  in  the  Bure 
and  Waveney,  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Tare,  between 
Reedham  ferry  and  Breedon  water.  Indeed,  this  fisk  rather 
likes  than  shuns  a  portion  of  salt  water;  the  point  in 
Norfolk  river  where  the  largest  are  taken  with  most 
certainty  is,  whfere  water  begins  to  turn  brackish  from  the 
hifluenoe  of  the  ocean.  Sir  Thos.  Browne  says,  "  such  as 
are  taken  on  Breedon  in  the  mixed  water,  make  a  dish  very 
dainty,  and  I  think  scarce  to  be  bettered  in  England."  In 
the  summer,  when  the  tides  are  very  low,  and  Breedon 
water,  although  regularly  affected  by  ebb  and  flow,  is  less 
salt  than  usual,  very  large  pertoh  are  taken  in  the  trammel  nets 
set  for  the  capture  of  the  flounder  or  butt ;  and  in  autumn  the 
very  finest  are  taken  by  angling  with  a  shrimp,  the  favourite 
bait  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Yare  and  Waveney.  St.  Olave's 
Bridge,  upon  the  latter  river,  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a 
station  for  anglers ;  and  the  first  prognostic  of  success  is  a 
satisfactory  trial  with  a  fine  meshed  hand-net  along  the 
bank ;  if  shrimps  are  up  as  high  as  the  bridge,  it  is  generally 
foand  that  perch  are  there  also.  Several  other  localities 
appear  to  attract  this  fish,  particularly  the  gravelly  shoals 
near  the  rains  of  St.  Benet  s  Abbey,  and  the  Irsted  shoals 
near  Barton  Brocid ;  Homing  Ferry,  and  different  positions 
below  Wroxham  Bridge,  are  also  noted  for  this  fish ;  and 
almost  every  broad  has  its  particular  nook,  where  perch  are 
presnmed  to  congregate  more  than  elsewhere.  They  are 
often  at  once  attracted  by  piles  driven  in,  and  gravel  thrown 
into  the  water,  to  make  a  landing  place  for  wherries ;  the 
inducement  then  appears  to  be  the  small  fry,  which  come 
tiuther  to  sport  on  tne  gravel  and  among  the  piles. 

In  almost  every  lakelet  and  pond  in  America,  from  the  sea- 
board to  Lake  Huron,  the  perch  abounds,  swimming  in  com- 
pany with  the  sun-fish  (Pomotis  vulgaris),  and  the  New  York 
shiner  (StUbe  ehnsoUneus) ;  they  run  from  half  a  pound  up  to 
three,  fonr,  and  oocasiomiJly  even  five  pounds.  Saratoga 
Iiake,  the  Greenwood  Lake,  in  Orange  County,  New  York, 
Hopathong,  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  Cayuga  Lake, 
and  the  northern  lakes,  Huron  more  es])ecial1y,  contain 
iheee  fish  of  the  largest  size,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
bnt  everywhere  they  may  be  caught,  almost  at  any  time. 
In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ice  has  left,  the  perch  begins 
ranning  up  the  streams  to  spawn.  He  is  then  caught  in 
them  in  great  plenty.  About  the  middle  of  May,  however, 
he  seems  to  prefer  the  Niagara's  clear  current,  and  almost 
entirely  deserts  the  Tonawanda,  and  other  amber  waters, 
watching  for  the  minnow.  As  the  water  weeds  increase  in 
height,  ne  ensconces  himself  among  them,  and,  in  mid- 
snmmer  oom^e  out  to  seek  his  prey  only  in  the  morning  and 
towards  night.  He  seems  to  delight  especially  in  a  grassy 
bottom,  and  when  the  black  frost  has  cut  down  the  tall 
water-weeds,  and  the  more  delicate  herbage  that  never 
attains  the  surface  is  withered,  he  disappears  until 
spring,  probably  secluding  himself  in  the  depths  of  the 
nver.  He  will  not  give  way  to  the  pike  or  olack  bass ; 
and  though  he  may  be  eometimes  eaten  by  them,  his 
comrades  will  retaliate  on  the  young  of  his  destroyers. 

The  perch  are  gregarious  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word ;  a  number  herd  together  by  a  sort  of  qpmpact  which 
confines  them  to  situation,  to  size,  and  to  habit  as 
well  as  manners.  All  are  alike — ^the  same  hole  contains 
them,  and  the  same  swim  mamtains  them;  and,  if  one 
should  be  taken,  it  is  the  angler's  own  fi»alt  if  the  whole  do 
not  share  the  same  fate.  This  circumstance  is  remarkable 
in  a  fish  of  prey,  since  predatory  fish,  in  most  instances,  are 
solitary  "A  curious  fact  is  recorded,"  says  Blaine,  "  which 
wonld  lead  to  a  belief  that  these  fish  are  migratory,  and 
that  they  colonise  thanselves  in  new  situations  on  some 
4>ooa8ion8.  It  is  asserted  that  all  the  Irish  lakes  and 
the  ahainvnn  river  became   stocked  with  them   at  the 


same  time,  but  we  know  not  on  what  authority  the 
account  rests."  "  They  crowd  together  most  late  in  October 
and  November  in  the  deep  water;  and  in  parts  of  the 
Thames,  high  up,  and  other  rivers,  yon  may  take  them 
with  paternosters  to  almost  any  extent.  Forty  dozen  and 
npwards  [this  was  written  in  1854]  have  more  than  once 
fallen  to  the  rods  of  two  friends  of  mine  in  a  day  above 
Pangbourne,  and  the  slaughter  (only  carried  to  tms  pitch 
out  of  curiosity,  and  charity  to  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
hood) then  stopped  in  pity ;  but  in  the  summer  months  perch  ' 
are  more  dispersed — they  lie  in  twos  and  threes  and^r 
patches  of  weed,  and  you  may  note  that  if  yon  catch  one  you 
are  pretty  sure  of  a  second." — Anon. 

The  most  natural  places  for  this  fish  are  rivers,  although  he 
will  thrive  well  enough  when  shut  up  in  a  pond.  In  the  day- 
time he  does  not  seem  to  be  fond  of  any  peculiar  haunt, 
because  he  is  almost  continually  roving  about  in  quest  of 
food,  being  a  very  voracious  fish ;  and  yet  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  under  the  hollow  of  a  bank,  the  piles  of 
bridges,  stumps  of  trees,  or  in  a  gentle  stream  of  a  middling 
depth.  In  the  night,  indeed,  they  retire  to  a  place  of  repose, 
which,  if  you  are  so  lucky  as  to  discover  early  in  the  morning, 
you  have  a  fair  chance  to  take  them  all,  for  they  bite  very 
boldly,  and  generally  herd  together,  and  the  taking  of  one  does 
not  discourage  the  rest  from  falling  into  the  same  danger. 

Their  haunts  are  in  and  about  the  shelter  of  flags  and 
weeds,  under  and  about  bridges,  miU  posts,  weirs,  and  camp- 
sheds,  wharfing,  and  indeed  old  timber  of  every  description, 
provided  part  of  it  is  out  of  the  water,  is  most  attractive  to 
them.  This  penchant  arises  from  the  wood-lice — of  which 
perch  are  particularly  fond — and  other  insects  which  are  bred 
m  the  rotten  wood  falUng  continually  into  the  water  from 
their  lurking-places.  Their  ravenous  greed  for  wood-lice  is 
not  generally  known,  but  at  a  period  when  the  Commercial 
and  St.  Katherine's  Docks  could  boast  of  pore  water,  into 
which  a  man  might  dive  and  come  up  again  without  the 
risk  of  death  from  poisonous  waters,  the  most  favourite 
spots  were  those  at  which  the  "timber  ships  were  discharging 
their  cargos,  as  then  the  perch  were  all  upon  the  look-out 
for  this  delicate  morsel,  and  would  take  the  hook  thus 
baited  very  often  before  it  had  time  to  descend  much 
beyond  the  surface. 

In  rivers  in  June  and  July  they  are  found  in  the  sharp 
shallows  of,  say,  from  three  to  four  feet  deep ;  after  this 
they  get  to  heavy  and  strong  streams;  and  in  autumn 
they  must  be  looked  for  in  quiet  deeps,  by  the  side  of  weirs, 
mill- tails,  &c.,  under  old  trees;  from  the  endot  September 
they  keep  a  good  deal  of  company  with  the  jack,  and  in 
extreme  cold  weather  they  get,  if  possible,  into  yet  deeper 
places,  with  a  clear  sandy  or  small  gravelly  substratum, 
where,  if  the  water  be  clean,  and  the  observer  places  hia 
face  almost  close  to  the  surface,  they  may  be  seen  almost 
lifeless.  The  turning  of  the  water  or  eddy  in  a  good 
gravelly  scour  is  an  excellent  place  for  sport. 

It  is  thought  by  many  fishermen  that  the  occasional  in- 
cursions of  the  ocean  over  its  banks,  called  here  "  a  breaking 
in  of  the  salts,"  to  which  we  were  formerly  liable,  were,  on 
the  whole,  favourable  to  perch,  although  destructive  to  jnost 
fresh-water  fish :  the  dykes  and  small  rivers  remained  brackish 
for  some  time,  and  abounded  with  a  small  shrimp  (Pandahts 
variams.  Leach)  now  rarely  met  with,  and  this  is  their  iivrou- 
rite  food.  Also  the  mortality  among  the  bream  and  roach 
might  cause  a  greater  abundance  of  general  food — worms 
and  snch  like,  for  the  great  evil  of  the  bream  is  its  exces- 
sive increase,  and  its  overwhelming  better  fish  by  its  num- 
bers. In  the  present  day,  should  the  "salts"  visit  us,  they 
do  so  by  their  legitimate  channels — the  rivers.  Within  the 
last  eighteen  years  fish  in  general  were  killed  in  the  Bure, 
far  above  Acle  bridge.  I  heard  an  eye-witness  speak  of  this, 
and  his  expression  was,  "  the  water  was  white  with  dead 
bream."  On  these  occasions  the  first  fish  that  suffer  are  the 
pike,  bream,  and  roach.  Tench  are  nearly  exempted  by 
remaining  upon  the  broads,  to  which  the  "salts"  seldom 
extend,  otherwise  they  perish  even  before  the  bream.  Peroh 
will  beiar  a  strong  admixture — a  real  saline  draught;  and 
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eels  seem  to  resiet  the  influence  altogether.  Indeed,  ex- 
periments lately  tried  upon  eels  by  ourselves  and  others, 
show  that  salt  water  has  but  little,  if  any,  effect  upon  the 
fresh  water  eel,  and  what  effect  it  might  otherwise  have, 
under  natural  conditions,  it  is  conjectured,  is  provided  for 
by  the  increased  thickness  of  the  skin  whidi  is  provided 
them  before  starting  on  their  emigration  to  the  ocean. 


FISH  PASSES  AT  WETHEBBT  AlTD  llicCASTEB. 
Ms  Jno.  H.  Phillips,    Secretary  to    the  Wharfe   Fishery 
Board,  sends  the  following  admirable  plan,  with  remarks 
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with  this  sUght  difference,  that  each  pool  has  been  made 
twice  the  usual  depth  of  the  best  existing  fish  ladders  in 
Ireland.  This  circuinstance,  of  course,  makes  no  real  differ- 
ence in  the  flow  of  water,  except  that  it  may  help  to  neutra- 
lise the  tendency  of  froth  in  times  of  considerable  floods.  It 
makes  no  other  difference,  because,  however  deep  the  pools 
may  be,  when  they  are  once  filled  the  quantity  of  water 
afterwards  coming  m  at  the  inlet  and  going  out-^  the  outlet 
is  the  same,  and  regular  as  clockwork. 

The  Tadcaster  p>a8s  is  nearly  on  the  same  pattern,  as  that 
at  Galway,  and  the  pools  are  only  16in.  deep  ■ —  that  is, 
only  about  half  the  depth  of  those  at  Wetherby.  Engineers 
seem  to  have  thQ  impression  that  16in.  is  quite  snfBcient 
depth,  though  they  no  doubt  will  be  equally  agreed  that  a 
foot  great-er  depth  will  at  least  do  no  hann. 

The  real  efficiency  of  the  passes — assuming  that  the  outlets 
are  the  best — depends  on  the  gradient,  or  rather,  to  speak 
with  more  engineering  precision,  on  the  fell  between  eadi 
pool,  and  on  the  inlet  of  the  pass  being  below  the  crest  of 
the  weir.  Owing  to  the  inlet  being  below  the  crest  of  the 
weir,  the  surplus  water  is  at  once  caught  and  consolidated 
at  the  earliest  moment,  when  its  adaptation  cannot  practi- 
cally injure  or  affect  the  mill.  Oviing  to  the  fall  between 
each  pool  being  easy — in  one  case  not  exceeding  18in. 
at  Tadcaster,  and  in  the  other  not  exceeding  15in.  at 
Wetherby — the  fish  can  without  difficulty  manoeuvre  their 
way  through  the  ope  in  each  stop,  or,  as  they  sometimes 
prefer,  over  the  end  of  the  stop  near  the  ope,  where  the 
water  is  somewhat  gathered,  owing  to  the  upper  edge  of  each 
stop  having  a  gradual  fall  of  Sin.  from  the  suie  wall  towards 
the  ope. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  passes  would  not  hare 
had  a  shorter  fall  between  each  pool,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
the  expense  was  at  the  time  the  passes  were  planned  caa- 
sidered  a  serious  difficulty.  Fortunately,  at  the  end  of  the 
work  all  parties  are  now  so  well  satisfieid,  that  a  little  extra 
expense  would  have  been  condoned.     The  engineer  wm, 
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which  may  be  found  usefol  to  others  in  the  oonstmotion  or 
improvement  of  fish  passes.  The  pass  at  Wetherby  is 
oonstruoted  on  ti»»  plan  so  long  known  and  used  in  Ireknd, 


however,  instructed  to  design  a  pass  which  would  be  ^dent, 
and  yet  the  least  expensive  consistently  with  dnrabili^. 
Everyone  knowa  that  if  yoa  lessen  the  &11  between  each 
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pool  yoa  mnst  make  more  pools,  and  so  extend  the  body  of 
the  pwsB  in  one  direction  or  another,  and  this  again  inTOlTes 
increaaed  expense,  for  it  represents  so  much  more  masomy 
and  carpentry.  The  engineer  was  very  relnctant  to  make 
(he  fitll  between  the  pools  at  Tadcaster  bo  mnch  as  18in.,  and 
would  have  been  better  satisfied  with  15in.,  which  was  the 
allowance  at  Wetherby.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  had  him- 
self  seen  fish  go  with  ease  tfarongh  similar  falls  of  21in.  and 
24iii.  in  Ireland,  he  was  satisfied  that  these  last  figures  were 
no  real  obstacle,  provided  the  fish  had  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  jump  out  of,  and  a  proper  ope  in  the  stop  to  swim 
or  pass  through.  These  conditions  he  has  secured  in  both 
The  increased  coat  of  lessening  the  fall  between  the 


making  that  alteration  of  the  proportions,  if  the  case  of 
efficiency  of  the  pass  be  alone  considered. 

It  need  scarcely  be  noticed  that,  though  in  general  the 
position  of  the  inlet  or  head  of  the  fish  pass  is  immaterial 
(that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  formed  in  the  comer  of  the  weir 
or  in  the  riVer  bank  adjacent),  still,  if  the  pass  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  mill  pool,  the  efiect  of  its  use  on  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  mill  will  be  the  same,  if  the  level  of 
the  uuet  is  (he  same.  Hence  we  can  easily  afford  to  secure 
the  miller  in  either  case  against  any  possible  injury;  and 
the  provisions  of  Mr  Dodd's  BiU  seem  so  entirely  to  protect 
the  millers,  and  also  the  owners  of  fishing  milldoms,  against 
unneceBsary  abstraction  of  water  at  times  when  it  would  be 
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pools  at  Tadcaster,  which  meant  nothing  less  than  adding 
another  pool  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  determined  him  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  Ml  of  18in.  This  drawback  (if  it  is  a 
drawback),  fortunately,  may  yet  be  got  over  in  a  particular 
way,  owing  to  a  subsequent  change,  not  at  first  contemplated, 
being  made  in  course  of  the  work  by  the  owner  of  the  weir. 
The  two  essential  features  of  these  passes  are :  1.  The  inlet 
of  the  fish  pass  being  16in.  below  tne  crest  of  the  weir.  2. 
The  (all  between  the  pools  being  not  more  that  18in.  in  one 
case,  and  15in.  in  the  other.  As  regards  this  latter  point,  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  all  passes  would  probably  be  so 
much  the  better  by  making  the  Ml  12in.,  if  the  extra  expense 
be  not  deemed  an  obstade ;  and  nobody  will  go  wrong  in 
Vol.111. 


of  little  orno  use  to  the  fish,  that  it  is  hoped  all  persons  will 
see  the  expediency  of  not  raising  frivolous  obstructi(9s  to 
l^islation  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament. 


Plaeloiiltnre  at  Btormontfield.— Towards  the  end  of  October 
all  the  rivers  of  the  district  became  filled  with  gravid  fish.  The  shoals 
of  salmon  that  ascended  the  Tay  brought  up  several  porpoisee  in  pur- 
suit, as  far  as  Perth.  The  appearanoe  of  porpoises  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  estuaiV  is  very  uncommon,  and  could  only  arise  from  the 
abundance  of  saJmou  in  the  river.  The  results  of  the  operations  for 
supplying  the  Stormontfield  establishment  with  salmon  ova  show  the 
favourable  character  of  the  season.  The  fishing  at  Almondmouth  for 
this  purpose  oommenoed  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  November,  and  was 
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continued  at  regular  ioterrals  till  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  December — a 
period  of  three  weeks— whon  the  requisite  quantity  was  obtained.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  takes  from  day  to  day: 
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thirteen  clean  salmon  and  five  tront;  in  1869,  seven  daui  salmon;  and 
in  1868,  ten  clean  salmon.  For  a  parallel  to  1871  we  most  go  back 
to  1867,  when  only  a  single  clean  salmon  was  landed.  Aa  usual,  the 
OTa  were  secured  and  distributed  in,  the  boxes,  under  the  management 
of  Ur  Peter  Uarshall,  who  has  been  keeper  of  the  establishment  sinoa  , 
its  foundation,  and  whom  a  visitor  to  the  place  will  find  a  willing, 
intelligent,  and  most  communicative  cicerone.  The  works  continue  to 
be  maintained  in  admirable  order ;  but  we  trust  that  at  no  dfttant  dale 
the  river  proprietors  will  goe  it  for  their  interest  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
the  experiment,  either  by  an  addition  on  the  spot,  or  (what  would  be 
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The  total  nnmber  of  era  deposited  was  about  600,004,  giving  nearly 
X700  in  each  bof.  Daring  the  period  of  hauling  only  one  dean  salmon 
was  got— a  remarlulde  cuonmstanco,  seeizig  that  m  1870  thee*  ware 


better)  by  the  construction  of  a  larger  set  of  of  ponds  farther 
river ;  the  latter  scheme  having  beeo  mors  than  onoe  mooted. 
howeTer,  of  its  oironmsoribed  oapabilitisa,  BtonaoBtfleld,  ss 
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been  of  mnoh  benefit  to  the  riTer.  The  yonnff  fish  nut  forth  Ust  May 
donbled  the  number  of  any  prerioos  year,  and  an  equally  large  migra- 
tion will  take  place  next  snmmer.  Bti«nget8  may  express  surprise 
that  the  oaptnre  of  fish  bearing  the  Stormontfield  mark  has  been  so 
rare ;  but  residents  in  the  locality  know  that  hitherto  few  of  the  taoks- 
men  hare  been  favourable  to  the  pisdoultural  scheme ;  hence  we  may 
preoime  the  paucity  of  captores.  Whatever  hopeful  prospects  may 
exist  regaidine  the  produce  of  season  1872,  the  rents  of  such  fisheries 
as  have  been  let  of  late  have  gone  down,  some  of  the  stations  being 
held  on  leases  for  seveial  years  in  succession.  We  append  a  list  of  the 
rentals: 

isn.            1871.      Increase. 
Bari  of  Zetland's  flsUngs  In  the)  ^ggj   ^  „^^  

Hisi  llorrlaon's,  o(  Naughtaa,{       »  ia  «i  

ditto ^.^.S       "  "  • —       ^  ■ — •- 

Banmeas  Orey'a  ditto 18>6    0  „....    Sjn  .... 

Karl  of  KhmonU's  ditto 89    0 6i £34  .... 

Sir  Thomu  MonorletTB  ditto  210    0....,,  1110.,.,..  —  ..,. 

Earl  of  Wemjn's  flahisgs  lo  Uie)    ,-,.    .  kmk  

Tay  and  Earn  Li. /  '^    * **** -• 


Decrease. 
.  £2U    0 

IS  10 
.     426    0 


20 
1»1 


Mm  10 


£«2»e  £24 

Deduct  Increase...... 


£687  10 
24    0 


£663  10 

An  ictnal  deoreiseof  nearly  £700  on  these  five  IT'>^P6  ol  fishings,  most 
of  which  are  so  important,  is  somewhat  startling.  The  bad  season  of 
1871  could  not  fail  to  discourage  tacksmen  ;  stui,  this  is  not  the  sole 
causa  The  agitation  for  higher  wages,  so  general  over  the  country, 
has  extended  itself  to  the  working-fishers  of  the  district,  and  their 
demands  are  believed  to  have  hod  some  appreciable  effect  in  beating 
down  the  rents. 

Vew  T.M.«fHiiy  Vet.— Trim  a  straight  pole  lin.  thick  of  hazel, 
male  bamboo,  or  ash  (sapling  or  wood) ;  split  <g  saw  evenly  20in.  of 
the  small  end,  having  previously  adjusted  a  ring  orvfermle,  or  a  few 
turns  of  cord,  to  arrest  the  splfttiug.  Open  the  bnuches,  and  secure 
them  apart  by  a  cross  bar  of  4in.,  let  into  small  holes  (mortise  and 


tenon  wise)  in  the  branches  Sin.  from  the  fork,  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  abont  lOin.  apart.  Between  these  ends  secure  a  string, 
and  npon  this  siring,  the  two  branches,  and  the  crossbar  (instead  of 


the  usual  hoop),  hang  the  net.  The  advantages  of  this  oontrivance 
are:  1.  A  fish  is  not  startled  by  it;  he  observes  the  horns,  and  avoids 
the  dilemma  by  quietly  entering  the  net.  2.  When  two  fish  are  hooked 
at  the  same  cast,  the  yielding  and  elastic  cross-etring  enables  one  to 
play  the  further  fish  after  netting  the  nearer  one ;  whereas,  with  the 
unyielding  hoop  of  the  ordinary  net  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drag  to 
land  the  farther  fish,  if  one's  tackle  be  fine.  3.  It  may  be  improvised 
(excepting  of  course  the  net-work)  by  the  river  sida,  or  out  of  a  walk- 
ing stick;  or  may  be  finished  ih  a  variety  of  ways;  in  a  portable  form 
the  ferrule,  which  prevents  the  splitting,  may  be  made  to  slide  (as  on 
an  ambrella),  so  as  to  secure  the  branches  tight  together. 


Y  AG  H  Tl  II  6. 


AN  AMEKICAK  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

Bt  D.  K. 

Wb  all  agreed  last  year  that  the  Cambria  was  not  quite  good 
enough  to  beat  the  American  yachts  in  very  light  weather ; 
in  a  breeze,  olose-hanled,  she  could  beat  the  Palmer,  Magic, 
Idler,  Madeline,  Phantom,  and  Tidal  Wave,  and  these  were  the 
pick  of  American  centre-boardschooners;  but  then  in  a  breeze 
she  was  not  a  match  for  such  large  tuid  undoubtedly  powerful 
vessels  as  the  Sappho  and  Dauntless.  This  was  pretty 
much  the  case  with  the  Cambria  at  home ;  in  light  win(& 
she  was  easily  beaten  by  the  Egeria  and  Aline,  but  in  heavy 
weather  she  was  more  than  a  match  for  either.  In  fact,  the 
Cambria,  as  was  well  understood  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
required  a  good  lower  sail  breeze  before  she  could  in  any 
way  distinguish  herself;  and  it  was  only  in  a  small  and 
exceptional  degree  disappointing  to  find  her  oocasionally 
beaten  by  American  yachts  of  known  speed  in  light  winds. 
Indeed,  taking  her  career  in  America  as  a  whole,  she  did  re- 
markably well,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  American  yachts- 
men had  a  wholesome  respect  for  her.  She  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  a  heavily  ballastea  EngUah  yacht,  and  on  ner  knofwn 
best  points  could  not  be  much  improved  upon ;  but  her 
patent  deficienoim  in  light  winds  led  Mr.  Ashbury  to  con- 
sider whether  he  ooald  not  win  more  oups  with  a  yadit 


better  adapted  for  attaining  speed  in  light  winds.  Accord- 
ingly, the  now  famous  Livonia  was  built  on  very  opposite 
principles  to  those  which  guided  her  builder  in  constructing 
the  Cambria ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  a  single  adverse 
criticism  was  pEissed  upon  the  vessel  before  she  was  launched. 
She  had  a  much  smuler  displacement  than  vessels  of  her 
length  and  breadth  usually  have  in  England ;  and  this  fea- 
ture, coupled  with  a  fair  entrance,  fine  runs,  and  a  large 
area  of  canvas,  was  considered  a  sufiBcient  argument  that 
she  would  have  great  speed.  It  was  averred  that  she  looked 
a  veritable  "  Yankee  "  m  form,  and  no  one  doubted  that  she 
was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  Cambria,  for  light  winds  at 
least.  Here,  tnen,  at  last  was  a  vessel  to  beat  the  Ameri- 
cans, under  their  alleged  best  conditions  for  excelling. 
Before  the  wind,  by  the  wind,  and  with  the  wind  large,  she 
was  to  beat  everything  English ;  and  so  high  were  tne  ex- 
pectations formed  of  her,  that  ovraers  of  other  crack  yachts 
began  already  to  regard  her  with  the  same  kind  of  venerable 
awe  that  Mr.  Duppa's  Alarm  used  to  excite  in  years  gone 
by.  But  there  was  little  real  cause  for  such  excitement ; 
the  Livonia  made  her  debul,  and  she  would  not  run,  nor 
reach,  and  went  to  windward  only  indifferently  well.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  the  matter ;  she  was  tried  over  and 
over  a^in,  and  the  universal  opinion  was,  before  she  had 
been  six  weeks  afloat,  that  "she  is  pretty  but  a  failure." 
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This  was  a  tremendous  revokion  of  opinion,  and  everTone 
now  oonld  see  her  defects,  where  before  they  had  only  seen 
her  beauties  and  good  points.  To  crown  all,  she  was  aaii 
to  be  deficient  in  stability ;  but  this  latter  charge,  after  some 
oostly  experiments,  proved  to  be  principally  dependent  upon 
the  &noy  of  persons  inexperienced  in  vessels  so  formed.  At 
any  rate,  nothing  better  could  be  said  of  her  than  that  she 
was  a  moderately  good  vessel — a  little  better  than  the 
Cambria,  and  not  so  good  as  the  Aline  in  light  winds,  and 
much  inferior  to  both  in  a  good  breeze.  This  much  was 
proved ;  and  then  yacht  owners  took  heart,  and  instead  of 
discarding  their  vessels  and  building  "  Liyonias,"  as  vessels 
were  discarded  and  "  Americas  "  built  in  1851,  they  ad- 
hered to  their  good  and  well-tried  boats,  rather  than  experi- 
ment in  the  uncertain  way  Mr  Ashbury  had.  The  builder 
of  the  Livonia,  to  speak  the  truth,  was  fairly  amazed  at  the 
perversity  of  his  construction ;  and  after  he  found  that  she 
would  not  run  nor  reach,  nor  go  to  windward,  nor  stand  up 
to  her  canvas,  nor  do  anything  else  like  an  ordinary  vessel, 
he  would  not  have  been  fhrther  surprised  if  some  one  had 
told  him  she  had  stood  on  end  and  snoved  her  bowsprit  into 
a  sand-bank  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  resolved  to  build 
no  more  yachts  with  small  displacements. 

And  yet  the  Livonia  is  not  a  bad  vessel  if  judged  by  any 
other  than  t^e  highest  standard.  She  proved  herself  over 
and  over  again  a  good  sea  boat,  eventually  weathering 
a  hurricane  in  the  Atlantic,  and  people  there  were  who 
said,  and  with  some  display  of  reason,  that  with  a  trifling 
alteration  she  could  be  made  to  beat,  in  any  weather,  all  the 
Alines,  Guineveres,  Cambrias,  Egerias,  or  Alarms,  that  our 
yachtsmen  could  produce.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  virtue 
of  this  qualifled  praise,  the  Livonia  had  to  be  judged  by  az^ 
extremely  high  standard.  She  was  built  almost  expressly 
for  racing — or  at  least  her  career  was  to  commence  as  a 
racer — against  oar  fleetest  yachts ;  and  beyond  that  she  was 
to  do  battle  against  American  yachts  aner  her  successful 
encounter  with  those  of  England.  That  she  &iled,  as  judged 
by  the  standard  of  such  vessels  as  we  have  quoted,  cannot 
be  denied ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  and 
Royal  Yictoria  Begattas,  there  was  probably  not  a  yachts- 
man who  had  the  least  faith  that  she  would  do  any  better 
against  American  yachts  than  the  Cambria  did.  Indeed,  her 
owner  seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion  himself ;  but  as  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  make  another  efEort  to  re-win  the 
cup  won  by  the  America,  he  resolved  to  make  the  effort  at 
all  hazards.  It  is  true  that  after  the  Livonia's  defeat  by  the 
Aline  in  the  race  round  the  Shambles — a  race  which  the 
Cambria  would  have  won — he  almost  decided  to  send  the 
Cambria  over  instead  of  the  doubtful  Livonia.  But  during 
the  "  Albert  week"  the  latter  (after  some  trifling  alterations 
to  the  trim  of  the  sails  and  being  denuded  of  a  lead  keel) 
appeared  in  much  better  form,  and  it  came  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  many  that  after  all  the  Livonia  was  the  better  vessel. 
How  much  better  she  was  no  one  probably  undertook  to  say ; 
nor  did  they  venture  to  hope  that  such  an  incomprehensible 
vessel  as  this  one  appeared  to  be,  could  beat  such  a  fleet  of 
flyers  as  the  Americans  are  now,  and  were  at  that  time,  pos- 
sessed of. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  Livonia,  so  &r  as  was 
known  in  September  last,  would  not  have  to  beat  the  whole 
fleet  of  American  yachts.  This  is  so;  inasmuch  as  the  Netr 
York  Yacht  Club  (acting  on  the  instructions  of  Mr  Schuyler, 
the  only  surviving  donor  of  the  America's  cup)  had,  with 
much  ill  grace,  decided  that  in  future  the  match,  or  matches, 
for  the  possession  of  the  America's  cup,  should  be  vessel 
against  vessel,  and  not  a  vessel  against  a  fleet,  as  the  Cam- 
bria hopelessly  contended  against.  Thus  far  the  Livonia 
had  a  fair  and  reasonable  ta^  before  her ;  and  if  she  really 
was  as  good  as  her  owner  and  his  friends  ultimately  believed 
her  to  be,  he  was  perhaps  justified  in  sending  her  across  the 
Atlantic.  I  say  "perhaps"  because  it  had  been  found  by 
experience  that  the  Americans  in  all  concerns  of  life  are 
not  slow  to  avEul  themselves  of  chances  that  tell  in  their 
fovour,  and  in  estimating  victorious  results  hav6  not  the 
magnaoimity  to  forbear  trumpeting  in  the  most  brazen  man- 


ner the  importance  of  their  prowess  and  suocessee.    It  was 
therefore  extremely  desirable  that  any  one  should  exerdse 
the  greatest  caution  before  engaging  them  in  any  kind  of 
contest  wherein  the  national  reputation  was  likely  to  be 
involved;   and  in  the  important  case  of  a  jracht  match — 
yachting  being  particularly  a  national  characteristic  of  both 
countries — it  would  be,  to  some  extent,  unfair  to  the  rest  of 
English  yachtsmen  if  one,  by  his  tpmerity,  entered  his  yacht 
into  competition  with  an  American  one,  when  a  possible 
doubt    existed    as  to  her   reasonable    chance  of    success. 
Whether  or  not  the  Livonia  had  this  reasonable  chance  of 
success  I  will  not  positively  undertake  to  give  an  opinion, 
although  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  am  inclined  to 
thmk  she  bad  if  matched  against  one  vessel  over  a  {air 
course.    One  ailment  urged  in  favour  of  the  Livonia's 
chances  is  that  the  fate  of  the  cup  was  not  to  be  decided  by 
the  issue  of  one  single  match,  but  by  a  majority  out  of  a 
number.     This  argument,  however,  cannot  possibly  carry 
any  weight  with  it,  as  the  presumption  is  if  she  could  not 
win  one  fiairly  sailed  match  she  could  not  win  five  or  seven, 
and  whether  or  not  Mr  Ashbury  (apart  from  his  individual 
right  to  do  with  his  own  as  he  pleases)  was  justified  in 
sending  his  new  yacht  to  America,  must  be  judged  by  her 
merits  alone.    It  is  quite  true  that  the  fact  of  eaiSi  of  twelve 
clubs  having  given  Mr  Ashbury  certificates  that  he  and  his 
vessel  properly  represented  each  club,  is  some  argument  that 
the  Livonia  was  not  wholly  condemned  in  this  country,  or 
at  least  hel{»  to  justify  her  owner  in  his  adventure ;  still 
yacht  clubs'  comnottees  are  not  always  the  wisest  of  bodies, 
and  probably  would  think  more  of  denying  a  favour  to  a 
popoJar  yachtsman  than  they  would  of  any  jeopardy  they 
might  place  the  national  prestige  in  by  their  concession. 
Men  are  not  so  ready  to  go  to  America  and  sail  matches, 
although,  win  or  lose,  there  is  some  fame  attending  the  matter ; 
and  when  a  club  finds  a  man  willing  to  do  this  they  rightly 
hesitate  bdCore  putting  any  obstacles  in  his  way;  and  it  can 
Boaroely  be  expected  that  thev  will  look  &r  enough  ahead  to 
see  what  the  ultimate  effect  of'^their  complacency  and  {tersonal 
admiration  of  a  yachtsman  will  be  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  have  shown  with  snfiScient  exactness  what  sort  of  chance 
it  was  supposed  the  Livonia,  before  she  left  Englmd,  would 
have  against  American  yachts  ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to 
describe,  as  suocinctly  as  possible,  how  that  chance  was  en- 
dangered when  she  arrived  in  America.     Mr  Ashbury's 
reason  for  obtaining  a  multiplicity  of  certificates,  was  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  Nev  York  Yacht  Club  would 
send  its  entire  fleet  to  oppose  his  vessel ;  but,  with  the 
decision  of  the  club  that  they  would  only  send  vessel  against 
vessel,  it  became  unreasonable  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
sail  ten  or  twelve  matches  in  daily  succession,  and  take  the 
cup'if  he  won  one.    He  therefore  proposed  that  twelve 
matches  should  be  sailed,  the  possession  of  the  cup  to  be 
decided  by  the  winner  of  the  majority,  an  extra  match  to  be 
sailed  in  the  event  of  a  tie.    On  this  understanding  he  went 
to  America  with  the  Idvonia.    Upon  his  arrival  the  olnb 
flatly   refused   to   recognise   him    as    the    representative 
of    more    than    one    club,    and   would    only   give    five 
races  over  a  confined  course ;  and  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club   was  to   be   at   liberty  to   choose   its    own  vessel 
on  the  morning  of  each  race.    A  long  oontroversy  en- 
sued, and  the  newspapers  for  a  fortni^t  were  filled  witii 
letters  Scorn  Mr  Asnbury  and  the  New  Yoric  Yacht  Olnb 
Committee.    Mr  Ashbury  stood  out  as  long  as  he  could  for 
twelve  races  over  an  outside  course,  and  asked  that  at  least 
the  vessel  representing  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  ahonldbe 
selected  before  the  day  of  the  race.    But  the  committee-men 
were  obdurate,  and  at  last  succeeded  iA  coercing  Mr  Ashbniy 
to  their  terms.     Seven  matches  were  to  be  saikd,  three  over 
the  inside  course  and  four  outside    Sandy  Hook.      The 
selected  vessels  were  the  Sappho,  Columbia,  FsJmer,  and 
Dauntless,  one  of  the  quartette  to  be  named  on  the  morning 
of  the  race.    These  terms  were  gratifying  to  American 
minds,  and  it  was  flattering  to  their  astuteness  to  ^>e  ssr- 
castically  told  by  an  American  newspaper  that  they  had 
"  organised  victory  by  superior  shrewdness." 
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_  The  Golnmbia  and  Palmer  were  known  good  yessels  in 
light  trinds,  and  the  Sappho  and  Dauntless  are  good  in  any 
weather,  from  a  topsail  oreeze  and  smooth  water  to  a  close- . 
reefed  hard  wind  and  a  tumbling  sea.  As  before  indicated, 
the  Livonia  is  only  a  moderately  good  vessel  in  any  weather ; 
and  it  was  very  plain  to  every  one  on  board  that  she  had  no 
chance  of  winning  the  cap  unless  she  were  matched  single- 
handed.  Her  owner  probably  well  knew  that  he  had  teen 
made  accept  as  bad  terms  as  conld  be  for  his  vessel,  but  rather 
than  send  her  home  without  a  race  he  acceded  to  the  con- 
ditions. This,  perhaps,  was  to  be  regretted;  as  the  Americans 
are  incapable  of  appreciating  his  motives,  and  will  do  no  more 
than  boast  of  how  they  "  bested  the  Britisher  "  and  beat  his 
yaAht  into  the  bargain. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  exorbitant  demands  a  thorough 
7aukee  will  make ;  and  what  would  be  considered  among 
Englishmen  as  offensive  impudence,  is  regarded  by 
Americans  as  common-place  but  commendable  assurance. 
Snubbing  is  the  only  way  to  encounter  this  iU-bred  orro- 
eanoe,  and  probably,  in  connection  with  yacht-racing,  our 
American  cousins  will  in  future  get  plenty  of  that. 

Well,  on  the  16th  of  October,  the  Livonia  entered  upon 
her  impossible  task ;  her  antagonist  was  the  Columbia,  as 
the  wind  was  light,  and  the  course  the  inside  one  in  Kew 
York  Bay.  The  Columbia  is  an  extremely  fine  centre-board 
yacht,  drawing  close  upon  six  feet  of  water,  but  twenty- 
one  with  her  centre-board  down,  ninety-eight  feet  on 
the  water  line,  and  twenty-five  and  a-  half  feet  beam ; 
in  &ct,  she  has  two  feet  more  beam  than  any  English  yacht, 
and  we  have  not  more  than  three  racing  yachts  that  are  as 
long  on  the  water  line.  That  she  is  &8t  and  weatherly 
there  is  not  the  least  denying,  and  she  is  probably  a  very 
fair  sea  boat.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  English  yacht 
CM}uld  beat  her  to  windward  in  light  winds,  but  in  a  whole- 
lower-sail  breeze  we  could  most  likely  pick  out  a  dozen  that 
would  do  it.  But  on  this  occasion  the  wind  remained  light, 
and_  the  Livonia — not  very  judiciously  sailed — was  igno- 
miniously  beaten.    The  Americans  congratulated  each  other. 

On  the  18th  the  course  was  outside  of  Sandy  Hook,  and 
the  breeze  was  again  light.  Once  more  the  Columbia  was 
selected,  and  the  yachts — owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
committee — had  a  reaching  wind  each  way.  The  breeze 
freshened,  much  to  the  horror  of  American  spectators,  and 
the  Livonia  was  more  than  holding  her  own  with  the 
Columbia.  But  the  committee  had  not  overlooked  the  mis- 
chance of  the  wind  freshening,  and  as  usual,  "organised 
victory."  The  instructions  about  rounding  the  stake-boat 
were  vague ;  and  upon  Mr  Osgood  inquiring  which  way  he 
should  round,  he  was  told  "whichever  way  he  pleased." 
The  Livonians,  in  their  native  simplicity,  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  stake-boat  would  be  turned,  as  the  light-ship  had 
been,  on  the  starboard  hand;  the  Livonia,  when  leading, 
consequently  so  rounded.  The  Columbia  afterwtirds  came 
up,  and  luffed  round  on  the  port  hand,  and  thereby  gained 
an  advantage  of  quite  five  minutes,  and  "won.  Mr 
Ashbary  protested  against  the  race  being  awarded  to  her, 
bat  he  might  as  well  have  protested  against  the  east 
wind  blowing  in  the  month  of  March.  This  the  Americans 
oaUed  "beat  No.  two." 

On  Thursday,  the  19th,  the  Ccdumbia  was  again  started 
against  the  Livonia,  over  the  club  course,  with  a  reaching 
wind.  The  breeze  was  a  moderate  one,  and  the  Livonia  from 
the  first  got  the  best  of  her  fleet  opponent,  who  ultimately 
came  to  ^^eadful  grief  by  carrring  away  her  steering  gear. 

On  Saturday,  the  21st,  a  good  whole-sail  breeze  was  blow- 
injj,  and  the  Sapp)k0  was  selected  to  contend  against  the 
Livonia  in  a  d^d  hammer  to  windward  of  twenty  miles. 
She  beat  her  as  only  the  Sappho  could  beat  her,  and  on  the 
following  Monday  sne  beat  her  again  in  less  wind  over  the 
inside  course.  This  brought  the  series  of  races  to  a  close, 
as  the  Americans  had  by  their  perfect  arrangements  secured 
four  out  of  the  seven  contests.  And  so  the  Cup  won  by  the 
America  in  the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  Begatta  of  1851 
remains  in  America,  and  will  probably  remain  there,  unless 
the  conditions  of  any  future  match  are  very  different. 


The  conclusions  dedncible  from  this  very  condensed 
account  of  the  second  venture  for  the  America's  cup  are 
these : — Firstly,  that  Mr  Ashbury,  whilst  taking  every  pre- 
caution to  secure  good  terms  for  his  vessel,  was  overreached 
by  the  Americans,  as  they  withheld,  until  he  arrived  in  New 
York,  the  terms  and  conditions  they  had  secretly  resolved 
he  should  sail  under ;  secondly,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  waited  until  it  ■^as  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
Livonia  was  at  least  as  much  better  than  the  Cambria  as  she 
ought  to  be  for  her  extra  eighty  tons  in  measurement ;  thirdly, 
that  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  behaved  with 
the  greatest  unfairness  to  their  visitors,  and  brought  down 
the  rebukes  of  their  own  press  upon  their  heads ;  and  fourthly, 
that  it  was  made  apparent  that  the  aim  and  desire  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  was  to  see  the  English  yacht  defeated, 
and  not  to  witness  a  series  of  contests  which  could  only  be 
interestiag  in  the  event  of  their  being  fair  and  sportman- 
like  on  either  side. 

About  the  merits  of  American  yachts,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion;  they  are,  it  would  seem,  taking  one  with 
another,  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  for  their  size  as  judged 
by  our  standard  of  measurement ;  and  this  &ct  makes  it 
more  to  be  regretted  that  the  contests  with  the  Livonia 
were  not  more  generously  conducted.  But  there  is  good 
reason  for  believmg  that  tiieee  American  yachts  would  not 
do  for  English  cruising ;  they  are  built  and  rigged  for  sail- 
ing in  shallow  water  and  in  very  light  winds;  and  conse- 
quently they  are  c^  smaU  draught,  great  beam,  and  carry 
httle  ballast.  Their  rigging  is  extremely  light  and  their 
spread  of  canvas  enermous.  Their  initial  stability — owing 
to  their  great  beam — is  Very  great,  but  if  they  are  pressed 
beyond  a  certain  point  they  are  prone  to  capsize :  tor  this 
reason  a  great  deal  of  prudence  is  necessary  in  sailing 
them  in  a  strong  breeze,  as,  unlike  an  English  yacht,  they 
have  no  ballast  to  <^epend  upon  as  a  reserve  of  stability. 
Thus  one  never  sees  an  American  yacht  dragging  along 
canvas  until  the  deck  is  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  water 
level,  as  one  often  does  in  England;  and  as  an  unnecessary 
strain  is  never  thus  brought  upon  the  rigging,  they  do  not 
feel  the  want  of  heavier  or  stronger  gear.  No  doubt  in 
knocking  about  the  English  Channel,  where  the  seas  are 
short  and  steep,  and  where  the  pitching  and  'scending  is 
sudden  and  violent,  heavier  rigging  is  an  absolute  necessity; 
but  in  America  this  is  not  so,  and  the  next  time  an  English 
yacht  competes  in  a  match  on  the  American  coast  it  would 
be  much  better  if  she  were  rigged  and  canvassed  as  Ameri- 
can yachts  are  to  suit  the  prevailing  weather  there.  An 
English  yacht  is  of  much  greater  actual  stabUitjr  than  an 
American  yacht  is,  and  therefore,  all  other  conditions  being 
equal,  would  bear  a  larger  area  of  canvas,  which  ibsiy  have 
not.  f 

YACHTS  TEAT  ABE  BUILDINa  AKS  ALTEBINa. 

Tkerb  is  every  indication  that  the  forthcoming  yachting 
season  will  be  an  exceptionably  good  one ;  there  are  severtd 
new  yachts  building,  a  great  many  old  ones  altering,  and 
we  have  a  promise  that  five  or  six  American  yachts  will 
visit  us  during '  June.  It  is  true  that  with  regard  to  the 
yachts  that  are  building,  we  have  nothing  that  is  veiy  large 
or  startling — ^no  Livonia  among  schooners  or  Oimara 
among  cutters.  Bat  a  schooner  of  120  tons,  building  by 
Mr  John  White  for  Commodore  Lee,  if  only  a  nice  handy 
size  with  regard  to  tonnage,  is  something  out  of  the  onii- 
nary  w^,  and  may  even  startle  us  in  point  of  «peed.  Unlike 
most  English  yachts,  she  has  very  bttle  rise  of  floor,  is  of 
very  easy  draught,  and  depends  more  upon  her  beam  for 
stability  than  upon  ballast.  In  her  shallowness  and  in  the 
cleanness  of  her  entrance  and  ease  of  her  runs,  she  reminds 
one  of  a  New  York  pilot  boat,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  she  will  excel  those  wonderful  vessels  in  both  speed  and 
hondiness  in  a  sea  way.  She  will  have  a  good  spread  of 
canvas,  and  if  Commodore  Lee  is  only  tempted  to  race  her, 
we  shall  expect  her  to  give  a  good  account  of  herself. 
In  Batsey's  yard  at  Cowes  there  are  building  five  vessels. 
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and  two  of  these  have  been  expressly  designed  for  racing. 
The  most  notable  is  a  cutter  of  105  tons,  building  for  Count 
Batthyany.  She  has  considerable  dead  rise,  which,  of  course, 
means  that  she  is  more  or  less  of  the  V  type.  She  has 
what  would  be  called  a  "powerful"  bow,  and  very  nice 
looking  quarters.  She  will  have  a  lead  keel  of  five  tons, 
and  about  twelve  tons  of  lead  inside  run  down  between  her 
floor  timbers.  As  a  racer  she  of  course  will  spread  a  large 
area  of  canvas,  and  if  she  is  not  a  vessel  destined  to  dis- 
tinguish herself  in  balloon-topsail  breezes,  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  her  to  do  something  out  of  the  common  way 
witn  topmast  housed  in  a  fresh  breeze. 

Mr  Ashbury  has  raced  schooners  with  variable  sncoess, 
and  now,  like  Major  Ewing  of  the  Gwendolin,  he  is  about  to 
try  his  hand  at  cutters.  To  this  end  Batsey  is  building  him 
a  sixty-tonner  that  is  to  beat  the  Vanguard,  when  the  latter 
can  only  carry  a  jib-headed  topsail  to  windward.  The  Van- 
guard, as  everyone  knows,  is  a  bit  of  a  cripple  in  a  lower- 
sail  breeze  and  tumbling  sea,  and  Batsey,  admitting  this 
defect,  has  given  Mr  Ashbury*  s  lona  more  body,  or  displaoe- 
mont,  and  she,  consequently,  will  carry  more  ballast.  This, 
no  doubt,  will  make  ner  a  more  capable  boat  in  a  sea,  and 
we  may  confidently  expect  to  see  her  beat  the  Vanguard  in 
such  a  day  as  the  Sphinx  likes ;  but  if  in  light  topsail 
breezes  she  beats  the  Vanguard  or  the  Fiona,  Batsey  will 
have  achieved  something  that  no  one  at  present  gives  him 
credit  for. 

By  the  side  of  Mr  Ashbury's  cutter  is  a  forty-tonner 
building  for  Mr  Freke,  and  she  promises  to  be  a  very  pres- 
sing rival  of  the  Muriel  and  Foxhound.  Indeed,  in  some 
respects,  she  resembles  the  latter,  especially  in  the  rather 
large  displacement  she  has  aft,  and  which,  by  the  way,  the 
Foxhound  is  having  reduced  at  Southampton.  We  must 
not  forget  to  mention  that  Mr  Jessop  is  having  a  cruising 
schooner  building  in  the  same  yard,  afA  that  Mr  Bichard- 
Bon,  who  has  tried  nearly  every  builder  in  the  United  King- 
dom, is  having  a  Que  yawl  built  there.  Batsey  is  also  busy 
making  some  slight  alterations  in  the  Christabel  cutter; 
and,  in  mentioning  her,  we  may  remark  that  a  rumour  has 
reached  us  that  Col.  GJourley  is  about  to  change  her  name  to 
GlaucuB.  We  believe  that  of  the  several  gentlemen  who 
bore  the  name  of  Qlauous,  the  one  remembered  here  was  a 
respectable  fisherman,  who  became  transformed  into  a  sea 
god  after  eating  some  herbs ;  we  only  wish  that  when  he 
changed  his  mortality  he  hud  also  changed  his  name.  Glaucns 
is  also  the  name  of  a  hero  in  Lord  Lytton's  novd  of  "  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  but  it  is  altogether  inappropriate 
for  a  yacht.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  choosing  feminine 
names  for  yachts,  and  if  Col.  Gourley  wants  a  new  name  for 
his  cutter,  he  could  try  Nydia,  the  blind  sweetheart  of 
Glaucus ;  but  why  not  be  satisfied  with  Christabel  P 

The  Livonia,  we  hear,  will  undergo  considerable  altera- 
tions before  she  makes  another  appearance  in  public.  Her 
defects  are  probably  very  trifling  ones,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not,  with  a  little  care,  be  made  as  good  as 
she  ought  to  be  for  her  size.  We  are  not  aware  if  Batsey 
has  any  other  work  in  hand,  but  it  will  take  him  well  into 
July  before  he  gets  a  clean  yard  with  what  he  is  engaged 
apon  at  present. 

ELansen,  at  East  and  West  Cowes,  has  three  schooners 
and  one  yawl  upon  the  stocks,  but  neither  is  intended  for 
racing.  Hansen  is  rather  renowned  for  his  cruisers,  and 
doubtiess  these  have  the  right  stud  in  them.  Spencer  and 
S.  White,  at  Cowes,  have  no  new  vessels  under  way,  bat 


each  haa  some  hauled  up  for  drying,  and  trifling  alterations; 
these  include  the  Lufra,  Leda,  Oithona,  Marina,  and  HAriec^uin. 
The  Marina  was  built  by  Batsey  some  years  ainoe,  and  m  a 
breeze  she  can  still  take  her  part.  She  is  not  exactly 
canvassed  and  ballasted  for  light  breeaes,  and  generally 
found  herself  at  a  disadvantu^  in  a  wind  with  some  of  the 
deeper  vessels.  She  is  thererore  being  given  a  little  more 
dead  wood,  and  this  increase  in  her  latenJ  resistance  may  do 
her  some  good ;  but  she  must  choose  her  day  if  she  beats 
the  Vanguard,  Fiona,  or  Mostjnito. 

There  u  nothing  further  gomg  on  in  the  wa^  of  building 
and  altering  at  Cowes,  but  on  the  "  neighbouring  island  of 
Great  Britain  "  we  find  as  usual  shipwrights  busy  at  their 
work.  At  Southampton  we  of  course  expect  to  near  that 
Hatcher  has  a  forty-tonner  on  the  stocks,  and  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed. Hatcher,  by  the  assistance  of  lead  ballast  and 
enormous  sailB.'has  been  able  to  turnout  as  racers  vessels  of 
very  large  body,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
"  roomy  boats  nave  been  pretty  successful.  We  need  only 
look  at  such  forty-tonners  as  the  Niobe,  Muriel,  Alcyone, 
and  Sphinx,  to  endoirse  the  latter  statement ;  and  the 
Norman,  that  he  is  now  building  for  Major  Ewing,  promisee  to 
eclipse  the  lot.  She  has  less  body  than  the  Muriel  or  Niobe, 
and  if  of  no  less  displacement  than  the  Alcyone,  she 
certainly  has  a  more  shapely  looking  hull.  She  is  a  Uttle 
longer  and  a  little  narrower,  with  less  hollow  to  the  floor, 
and  she  does  not  seem  to  have  her  bilge  so  fiu*  below  the 
load  line  as  the  Alcyone.  It  is  expected  that  she  will/ fly  her 
racing  flag  on  the  Thames  early  m  June.  Hatcher  is  also 
building  one  of  his  wonderful  ten-tonnera  and  a  pretty  little 
four-tonner  on  totally  opposite  principles,  the  latter  harii^ 
great  beam,  very  shallow,  straight,  and  a  flat  floor.  She  is 
mtended,  we  believe,  for  the  Thames,  above  bridge.  Alfiwd 
Payne,  at  Southampton,  has  an  extremely  good-lookiiig 
twenty-five  tonner  under  way,  although  she  is  pretty  much 
of  the  V  type.  The  angle  of  her  load  line  forward  and  aft 
is  much  the  same,  and,  if  she  has  not  great  speed,  it  will 
not  be  for  the  want  of  straight  and  easy  runs. 

Passing  on  to  Gosport,  we  find  Messrs.  Camper  and 
Nicholson  busy  upon  a  "  frip^te "  of  365  tons  for  Prince 
Wittgenstein.  She  will  be  fore-and-aft  schooner  rigged, 
and  will  hsCve  auxiliary  steam  power  of  40  horaes.  In  the 
same  yard  a  95-ton  schooner  is  building  for  Mr.  John 
Tempest,  and  a  i2-ton  yawl  for  Sir  Bichmond  Brown. 
Both  these  are  nice  looking  vessels,  and  the  schooner,  we 
should  say,  will  get  the  firm  further  orders  in  that  line. 
Hauled  up  for  alterations  here  are  the  Pantomime  and 
Gwendolin.  The  latter  is  having  her  quarters  lengthened 
and  eased,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  improvement 
eficcted,  taking  into  consideration  the  vessel's  deep  full  hull, 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  money  and-labonr  that  are 
being  expended  upon  her.  The  Pantomime  is  to  have  a  lead 
keel,  a  new  rudder,  and  her  fore-foot  rounded  away  a  trifle. 

Making  a  jump  from  the  south  to  the  east  coast  we  alight 
upon  Harvey's,  at  Wivenhoe,  where  we  find  a  fine  yawl*f 
170  tons  building  for  Mr  Willan.  She  is  not  exactly  our 
idea  of  a  racing  cutter;  but,  as  Harvey  never  turns  out  a 
"slouch,"  we  will  not  venture  to  make  any  unfiivouiable 
prediction  concerning  her.  In  the  same  yard  is  a  yawl  of 
92  tons  for  Mr  Cortauld,  besides  the  Sinbad,  EJaine*  and 
Gloriana,  undergoing  alterations  or  repairs. 

There  is  some  work  going  on  in  the  Soc^xsh  yards,  and  in 
the  yards  at  Poole  and  Lymington,  but  up  to  the  preswit 
time  we  have  received  no  particulars  thereof. 
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"  KT  HBST  BBBTH  IN  A  DUCK  PUHT.!' 
Bt  pathfindeb.  * 

Onb  afternoon,  late  in  November,  186 — ,  I  was  driving  my 
dog-cart  doTm  a  sandy  lane  on  the  borderE  of  Hampenire, 
when  my  groom  ezdamied — 

"  Please  sir,  there's  someone  hollerin'  and  waving  his 
haokercher  on  the  side  of  the  hilL" 

I  polled  up  rather  sharply,  almost  "  sqnatting"  the  mare 
on  her  hannches,  and  "  took  stock  "  of  an  individual  who 
came  running,  with  long  heel -indenting  stride,  down  a 
ploughed  slope  to  the  road,  evidently  meaning  "  business  " 
with  me.  I  soon  recognised  "G.  S.,"  a  near  neighbour 
and  friend— 1«  keen  sportsman  he  was,  and  many  a  good  day 
at  the  pctrtridges  on  nis  manor  have  we  enjoyed  together. 

As  soon  as  he  got  within  ran^e  of  the  road  he  opened  fire 
in  short  jerky  sentences — (there  la  nothing  like  running  down 
hill  to  pump  the  wind  out  of  one  except  running  up) : 

"  How  are  you  P  (Puff.)  You're  just  the  fellow  I  wanted 
to  see.  (Puff.)  Just  written  a  letter  to  you — wasted  a  stamp. 
(Puff.)  Have  you  got  anything  particular  to  do  for  the  next 
two  or  three  days  P  " 

"  Well !  let  me  see — (intense  mental  research).  No-o-o. 
1  don't  think  I  have  particularly.   WhyP    What's  np?" 

"  Why ;  I  got  a  letter  this  morning  from  my  cousm  Tom 
over  at  Holstrow,  telling  me  that  there  are  no  end 
of  birds  on  Dunsmere.  He  is  bound  to  say  there  are  over 
three  hundred  widgeon  in  one  lot,  and  he  wants  me  to  get  a 
punt  and  gun  on  the  water,  and  have  a  good  innings  at  them 
— the  moon  is  just  right.  I  had  rare  sport  there  last  year, 
about  this  time,  but  it  is  rather  slow  without  a  companion  ; 
there  is  plenty  of  shore-shooting  in  the  daytime  for  two 
shoulder-guns,  and  we  can  have  uternate  shots  with  the  big 
gun.    Now,  can  you  manage  to  come  P  " 

"  Well,  thanks,  I  am  sure  I  am  much  obUged ;  it's  just 
the  thing  to  suit  my  complaint.  I  have  often  wished  to  see 
a  big  g^n  and  punt  worked.  But  how  are  you  going  to 
manage  about  sleeping  ?  The  water  is  a  long  way  from  any 
house,  isn't  it  P  " 

"  Yes;  but  there  is  an  old  tumble-down  cottage  not  far  off; 
we  most  make  shift  in  that  as  well  as  we  can ;  I  used  it  last 
year.  Tom  will  send  down  a  few  trusses  of  straw  for  us  to 
sleep  on,  and  a  load  of  turf  for  fuel.  'Tisn't  much  of  a  place, 
certainly ;  the  roof  is  fairly  water  tight,  but  there  is  any 
amiftint  of  ventilation,  for  the  windows  are  caved  in,  and  1 
am  afraid  I  burnt  the  best  part  of  the  door  last  year  to  light 
my  fire  with." 

"  Hum  !  sounds  rather  cold-catchy.  There !  I  am  younger 
than  you,  so  must  not  cry  out  about  roughing  it.  But  I 
guess  it  will  be  uncommonly  cold  at  night — woir  t  it  P  " 

"Why,  yes — especially  toward  dawn;  but,  lor'  bless  you, 
you  must  not  think  about  cold;  we  will  bring  plenty  of  rugs, 
and  keep  a  good  fire  going,  and  make  ourselves  as  comfort- 
able as  we  can.  Come  in  your  warmest  and  oldest  clothes, 
as  it's  dirty  work — and  if  you  have  any  boots  that  will  keep 
out  water,  you  had  better  wear  them. 

_ "  All  right.  I  have  a  pair  of  wading-boots  that  come 
right  up  to  my  thighs ;  that  will  be  just  the  ticket.  When 
do  you  want  me  to  turn  ap  ?  " 

"  Why,  let  me  sea!  If  you  could  get  down  there  by  eight 
o'clock  we  could  have  a  bit  of  supper.  The  moon  will  not 
be  up  to  be  any  use  before  eleven ;  then  one  or  other  of  ub 


oonld  go  out  on  the  mere,  and  the  other  could  torn  in  till 
sis,  and  have  the  morning  shot.  By  the  way,  you  are  rather 
short-sighted,  are  yon  not  P  If  so,  you  had  better  have  the 
morning  shot. 

"  Yes,  I  am  rather.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  make  out  a 
coot  from  a  duck  fifty  jrards  off,  even  with  full  moon  on." 

"  Never  mind,  you  will  be  able  to  see  well  enough  in  the 
morning ;  besides,  Maynard's  sight  will  make  up  for  yours." 
"WhoisMaynard?" 

"  Oh  !  the  man  I  always  get  to  work  the  punt  for  me,  and 
'  put  me  up '  to  the  birds.  He  is  a  rare  good  hand  at  it — 
gets  his  living  by  it.  I  have  borrowed  a  punt  and  gun.  The 
punt  wiU  hold  two,  and  the  dog  at  a  squeeze ;  and  (£e  gun  is 
a  regular  reacher ;  throws  just  a  pound  of  shot.  I  propose 
starting  about  one  o'clock  to-morrow.  Mayuard  will  row 
me  down  in  the  punt.  It  is  about  eight  miles  by  the  river ; 
then  we  shall  have  to  get  the  punt  the  best  part  of  a  mile 
overland  to  get  her  on  Dunsmere.  Tom's  cart,  that  brings 
down  the  turf  to  the  cottage,  will  meet  us  by  the  river 
about  four  o'clock,  and  cany  the  boat  over  to  the  mere  for 
us;  so  we  shall  have  things  all  straight  by  the  time  you  come."  v 
"  How  had  I  best  get  there  P  " 

"  Why,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  drive  to  Tom's ;  put  up 
your  horse  at  his  farm ;  or,  better  still,  send  the  trap  home, 
and  tell  your  man  to  bring  it  again  on— say  Friday.  Tom 
will  let  you  have  a  man  to  carry  your  gun  and  things,  and 
show  you  the  way  down  to  the  cottage.' 
"  How  about  prog  P  What  shall  I  bring  P  " 
"  Oh  !  never  mind,  I'll  settle  all  about  that.  I  shall  take 
down  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  frying-pan ;  we  can  cut  off  slices 
and  &v  them ;  and  some  potatoes,  and  bread,  and  beer.  K  we 
run  short  of  anything,  Tom  will  send  us  down  what  we 
want.  Now,  I  won't  keep  your  mare  any  longer ;  I  see  she 
is  fidgetty.    Good  bye  ! ' 

"  All  right — good  bye.  If  all  goes  well  I  will  try  and 
'  make  my  number '  at  Dunsmere  cottage  by  eight.  Jump 
up,  James.  G«od  bye !"  and  the  said  mare  goes  off  with  a 
half  rear  and  plunge,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  a  thought- 
less master  you  are  to  keep  me  waiting  in  the  cold  for  half 
an  hour,  and  not  even  throw  a  rug  over  my  back." 

I  must  now,  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers,  try  to  describe 
the  scene  of  our  proposed  campaign  gainst  the  web-footed 
tribe. 

About  half  a  mile  south  of  a  large  estuary  on  our  south 
coast  (which  cuts  it  off  from  civilisation,  railways,  and  other 
anti-wild-duck  influences),  there  is  a  sheet  of  water  some 
500  acres  in  extent,  shaped  like  unto  the  letter  T-  Its  edges 
are  broken  by  many  a  rush-fnnged  creek,  a  safe  find  for  the 
"  cripples  "  from  last  night's  shot.  Bound  one  side  of  the 
mere  a  good  tall  growth  of  reed  and  bulrush  aSord  the 
punter  a  dark  shadow  on  light  nights  in  which  he  may 
work  up  to  his  birds,  or  into  whose  yielding  embrace  he 
may  back  his  punt  and  mask  his  battery  with  some  success, 
if  the  wind  will  but  blow  down  the  muzzle  of  his  gun.  It 
also  gave  one  a  screen,  under  cover  of  which  one  could 
desert  the  nearest  furze  bush  and  "  scrabble  "  down  on  all- 
fours,  or  "  ventre-k-terre  "  (much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
buttons  of  one's  "  veskit  piece  ")  to  the  edge,  and  then,  with 
much  "  pit-a-patting"  of  the  heart,  peer  over  the  flags,  and 
may  be  discharge  a  brace  of  wire  cartridges  into  "the 
brown."  of  a  lot  of  ducks.  However)  this  did  not  come  off 
very  often,  as  the  wild  fowl  kept  generally  out  of  shot,  and 
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one  had  to  put  up  with  a  |)ot  shot  at  ao  old  coot,  and  then 
gramble  at  one's  want  of  judgment  in  frightening  all  the 
fowl  off  the  water— perhaps  not  to  retnm  for  hours.  A  low, 
narrow  bank  of  sandhills,  tnfted  with  rashes,  ont  off  the 
mere  from  the  hoarse  murmaring  sea  outside,  save  where 
a  gap  about  eighty  ^ards  wide  admitted  eveiy  tide  a  flresh 
infusion  of  the  "  briny."  Around  it  for  miles,  excepting 
the  little  hamlet  of  Holstrow  farther  down  the  coast,  but 
few  signs  of  man  and  his  works  are  visible ;  a  wild  barren 
heath,  relieved  here  and  there  by  clumps  of  fir  or  patches  of 
gorse,  undulates  away  to  the  hills  in  the  background,  adding 
acreage  and  but  little  else  to  its  owner's  rent-roU,  except  in 
a  few  spots  where  clay  is  found  of  Ba£Scient  value  to  pay 
handsomely  for  transporting  to  the  potteries  in  the  north 
of  England.  A  vague  heath  track  led  from  Holstrow, 
between  the  heath  and  sandhills,  past  one  end  of  the  mere, 
and  eventually  tended  towards  a  small  coastg^uard  station  at 
the  month  of  the  estuaiy.  No  one  would  dream  that  so 
wild  and  desolate  a  spot  existed  in  the  south  of  England. 
Believe  me,  Stouehenge,  or  Dunkerry  Beacon  on  Exmoor, 
are  head-centres  of  civilisation  compared  to  the  beautiful 
wildness  of  Dunsmere. 
"  What  a  paradise  for  a  wild  fowler !"  I  hear  many  an  old, 

Sunter  say  to  himself,  going  ofE  into  a  reverie  of  bygone 
ays,  when  {ameule  Hawker)  "I  picked  up  thirty-seven  Seai, 
Sir !  besides  the  cripples.  Ah  f  that  was  a  winter,  I  re- 
member," &c.,  &c.  But  let  me  tell  such  that  they  do  well 
to  be  laudatory  of  the  tempora  acta,  and  that  it  is  fortunate 
for  their  tempers  that  old  age,  or  matrimony,  or  the  "  screw- 
matics,"  or  what  not,  has  ta^en  them  from  tiieir  old  happy 
punting  grounds,  or  waters,  in  those  well-known  southern 
estuaries,  for  were  they  to-morrow  to  "put  ofi"  after  a  "  big 
lot "  iust  pitched  in,  a  dozen  prof  essional  punts  would  race  them 
for  the  shot;  and  if  they  saw  that  they  had  no  chance  in  this 
unsportsmanlike  race,  tney  would  fire  ofi  in  pure  spite  to 
frighten  the  birds  up,  and  then  slang  the  amateur  to  his  face 
for  "  tryin'  to  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  living  " — not  very  en- 
conragmg  that,  my  old  punter ;  eh  P 

But  happily  our  "beat  "  was  &«e  from  this  "communist" 
state  of  things,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  viz.,  that  Duns- 
mere  was  private  p^perty,  and  strictly  preserved.  Its 
waters  flowed  up  to  the  very  chin  of  Mr.  Tantalus,  the 
professional  grunner,  and  made  his  mouth  water  with  the 
sight  of  the  many  dusky  families  pasturing  on  its  bosom ; 
but  the  above-mentioned  intervenmg  slip  of  land  was  an 
ineffectual  bar  to  his  quenching  his  thirst  in  their  blood. 
Nothing  profitable  was  to  be  done  with  them  without  a  punt 
and  big  gun,  and  these  were  impedimenta  which  the  most 
daring  poacher  amongst  them  would  not  care  to  risk,  as  a 
hasty  retreat  from  the  keepers  would  necessitate  his  leaving 
his  stock  in  trade  in  their  possession. 

Next  morning  I  set  to  work  to  "look  up"  my  "kit." 
First  of  all  my  mind  reverted  to  the  important  subject  of 
"boots."  I  had  at  that  time  an  old  honsekeeoer,  Mrs. 
Pallett  by  name,  a  most  original  and  amusing  cWracter  j 
bucolic  very,  as  to  her  appearance  and  dialect,  but  feith- 
ful  and  honest  even  to  the  test  of  "drippin'."  Beggars 
she  hated  as  much  as  she  loved  her  master,  whose  purse  she 
was  as  careful  of  as  if  it  were  her  own.  The  experience  of  a 
decade  of  bachelor  housekeeping  teaches  me  that  such  a 
combination  is  rare,  and,  when  found,  let  me  advise  wiy 
"single  Kent."  with  a  moderate  income,  to  "put  up"  with  a 
good  deal  from  the  same  before  he  tries  another. 

"  Mrs  Pallett,  what  are  become  of  those  long  leather  boots 
1  brought  with  me  here  P 

"  Which  ones  do  you  please  to  mean,  sir  P" 

"  Why  those  heavy  ones  that  come  all  up  the  leg." 

"  Why  I  do  'low,  sir,  they  be  up  in  the  attics,  wi'  the  boxes, 
and  a  lot  of  other  rubbidge." 

"  Oh  !  well,  make  James  fetch  them  down  and  clean  them; 
and  tell  him  to  rub  in  all  the  grease  he  can  about  the  ankle 
part." 

Mrs  P.  goes  off  muttering  «omething  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  "  summut  fresh  hup  now,  then."  Her  surmises 
were  fhrther  strengthened  by  my  routing  out  of  the  lower 


drawer  in  the  apare  room  certain  "  curious  and  ahdent " 
garments,  and  tnrowing  the  same  over  the  beonisterB  with 
imunctions  that  they  should  be  aired.  In  the  oourse  of  the 
anemoon,  I  mentioned  casually  that  I  should  be  away  for 
two  «r  three  nights.  This  brought  things  to  a  crisis.  In  a 
lamentable  tone  quoth  Mrs  P., 

"  What  I  be  I  to  bide  here  all  alone,  without  a  creetur  in 
the  house,  and  such  a  outstep't  place,  too  P  There  1  I  wish 
I'd  never  a  cum'd  nighst  the  place,  and  sich  a  lot  of  wicked 
men  about,  too.  There  was  two  joome  yesterday  mamin', 
and  wouldn't  go  away  for  more  nor  an  hour,  tho  I  said  I'd 
let  loose  the  dog,  and  shut  to  the  door  in  their  iiaoes,  I  did. 
There  !  I  war  obliged  to  give  'em  some  bread.  One  on  *em 
swore  dreadful,  he  did,  air  said  he'd  have  summut  more  next 
time  he  cum'd  this  way.  They  was  robbers,  I  know  they 
was  " — here  an  elevation  of  her  i^ron,  and  an  ind^easine 
moisture  in  the  oomers  of  her  eyes,  induced  me  to  trr  and 
comfort  the  eld  soul  by  telling  her  that  James  snould 
sleep  in  the  house  if  she  liked,  and  there  was  "  Shepherd 
Bidding's"  dwighter  would  sleep  with  her,  I  had  no  donbt, 
if  she  asked  her  up  to  "  t^" 

There  must  have  been  something  in  the  look  of  the  boots 
or  "  pilot "  coat,  which  gave  a  smack  of  the  "  smuggler 
chief  to  my  appearance,  for  when  the  dog-cart  came 
round,  Mrs  P.  put  a  parting  "  feeler  "  in  the  shape  of— 

"  Surelye,  sir,  you  bain't  agoins  to  say  (sea)  P  There  now ! 
I  know  youll  go  and  git  drownded  !" 

"  Nonsense  r  said  I ;  "  you  are  always  imagining  some- 
thing terrible  " — and  I  was  not  sorry  to  beat  a  retreat  on 
the  cart  At  the  third  effort,  I  "  crooked  "  the  stiff  leather 
knee  of  the  boots  to  the  right  angle  to  allow  my  foot  to  get 
on  the  step,  and  scrambled  on  to  my  seat — "  All  right,  James, 
let  go !"  and  left  Mrs  P.,  curious  and  disconsolate,  on  the 
doorstep. 

Long  before  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  ten-mile  drive  to 
Holstrow  I  had  realised  that  perfect  descriptiou  of  the  dose 
of  a  November  day — 

Bad  o'er  the  forest  peen  the  setting  ■on. 
The  Use  of  tbUow  l%bt  dies  fist  away 

That  crowned  the  eMtam  oopee ; 
And  chill  and  dan  falle  on  the  moor 

The  brief  November  day. 

In  fitct,  it  was  nearly  a  case  of  lighting  the  lamps,  so  dark 
did  it  become ;  but  my  man  reminded  me  that  ne  thought 
that  there  was  not  much  candle  left,  and  what  there  was  be 
would  require  to  show  him  the  way  home.  Arrived  at 
Holstrow,  I  met  Mr  Bennett  just  coming  in  from  his  farm. 
He  gave  me  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

"  Hope  you  will  have  good  sport.  There  were  lots  of  birds 
there  this  morning.  Oeorge  has  got  the  punt  over  all  right. 
Tou  will  ride  down,  I  suppose.  There's  the  old  pony  will 
cany  you  well." 

"  Much  obliged ;  but  I  think  I  would  as  soon  walk.  My 
feet  are  uncommonly  cold,  and  a  little  walking  will  get  up 
the  circulation  again." 

_  "  Well,  just  as  you  like.  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will 
ride.  '  Old  Billy '  knows  the  road  better  than  yon  do,  and 
it  isn't  exactly  hke  the  turnpike  at  nights." 

Mindful  tliat  I  did  not  walk  over  happily  in  the  long 
boots,  I  fear  that  I  hesitated  somewhat,  wmch  elicited  a 
shout  from  my  host — 

"Jonas!  Jonas!"  ("Yes,  sur,"  in  the  distance.)  "Tell 
William  to  put  the  saddle  on  Billy,  and  bring  him  round. 
Tou  will  be  wanted  to  show  the  gentleman  the  way  down  to 
Dunsmere.  Now  "  (to  me)  "  come  in  and  have  a  wann  and  a 
glass  of  sherry  or  somethmg  before  you  start." 

I  confess  that  when  my  host  ushered  me  into  a  drawing- 
room,  where  sundry  ladies  were  seated,  that  in  my  costume 
I  felt  very  much  like  a  "  bull  in  a  china-shop."  I  heard  my 
name  connected  with  several  "  Mrs.'s,"  so  I  bowed  all  round 
like  a  mandarin,  and,  I  suppose,  indulged  in  the  truly 
original  barometrical  remarks  wiuch  are  usual  under  the 
circumstances.  Sherry  and  biscuits  appeared,  and  I  paid 
my  respects  to  them  in  a  more  natural  way,  painfully  con- 
scious all  the  while  that  the  hostess's  eye  was  aa.  thaw 
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awfnl  boots  of  mine  in  connection  with  her  drawing-room 
cwset ;  80  you  may  be  sure  that  I  was  not  sorry  when 
"  KUy  "  was  announced  at  the  door. 

I  made  my  "  adienx,"  clumped  across  the  hall,  and  issned 
from  the  front  door  to  find  the  night  darker  than  ever,  and 
a  being  in  a  lone  dirty  smock  frock,  answering  to  the  name 
of  "  Jonae,"  holding  what  looked  like  a  Polar  bear  with  a 
saddle  on  him,  the  g^hs  of  which  sunk  some  thi'ee  inches 
in  his  shaggy  white  coat.  .  This  was  Mr  "  Billy."  With 
some  diflScnlty  getting  the  toe  of  my  wading  boots  into  the 
stirrup-iron,  I  mounted,  and  Jonas,  carrying  my  gun,  car- 
tridges, and  rug,  led  off  with  "  This  hyur  waay,  please,  Zur !" 

Down  the  village  road,  with  the  turf  banks  on  either  side 
and  Jonas's  smocK-frook  to  steer  by,  I  found  it  pretty  easy 
sailing;  but  before  long  Jonas  hauled  aside  an  old  ramshackle 
Kate  and  we  left  all  sj^mptoms  of  a  road,  and  were  apparently 
&irly  out  on  the  "  blasted  heath."  The  track,  a  light  line 
of  grey  sand,  became  more  and  more  indistinct  every 
moment,  and  my  confidence  in  my  "  mount"  was,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  beginning  to  be  somewhat  shaken  by  certain  dreadful 
stombles  on  his  part ;  so  much  so,  in  &ct,  that  I  kicked  off 
the  stirrup-irons,  took  a  short  grip  of  the  stout  snaffle-bridle 
with  either  hand;  sat  well  back,  and  requested  "  Jonas"  to 
keep  right  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  just  before  the 
pony. 

"  They've  a'vired  off  wunce,  handy  half-an-honr  afore  you 
com'd,  Znr.  They  ought  to  a'  got  a  goodish  few  on  'em. 
Lor',  thnr  wur  a  zight  on  'em  on  the  waater  this  marnin', 
about  o'  six  o'clock.  'Twur  a  wanner  our  guvnor  didn't  go 
down  and  shut  at  'em.  'Spose  he  thort  it  ud  vrighten  'em 
all  awaay  afore  yon  had  a  chance  wi'  'em." 

"  Come  hap  I  I  roared,  as  Mr  Billy,  without  any  warning, 
advanced  a  yard  'or  two  on  his  nose  and  knees,  while  I, 
r^isting  with  a  mighty  effort  a  natural  tendency  to  grovel 
about  the  region  of  his  ears,  leant  back,  puUed  at  the  bridle, 
and  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  my  soul  then,  and  to  this 
day  affirm,  with  an  apparently  authoritative  air,  "  Beeover 
a  horse  when  he  stumbles  P    Of  cov/rse  you  can." 

"  Confound  it !  I  say,  Jonas,  does  this  little  bimte  tumble 
down  often  P" 

"  Aw,  blessee,  naw,  Zur;  he's  a  caapital  pwony,  our  guv'nor 
do  ride  'im  most  aanywheree." 

"  Well,  the  road  is  uncommonly  rough  or  something  is 
wrong !"  and  I  relapsed  into  a  state  of  vigilance  over  the 
actions  of  Mr  Billy.  Not  long  after  Jonas  comes  to  a 
halt,  stares  about  at  what  was  visible  of  the  ground,  and 
proceeds  to  remark : 

"  I'm  a  thinking  we  'em  a'  left  the  path  a  leetle  waays. 
I  do  'low  'tis  more  hyur  awaay.  We  ought  to  a'  seed  tne 
"Lym'ton  lights"  afore  now." 

"  Ham !  I  suppose  you  know  your  way  about  the  heath 
pretty  well  P"  I  asked,  somewhat  nervously. 

"  Ais  !  I  do  knaw  the  he'th  well  enough,  by  daylight  how- 
ever. There!  things  do  seem  so  different  like  when  'tis 
dark ;  but  you  voller  I,  Zur  1  we'll  be  rights  in  a  minnut  or 
two." 

I  had  half  a  mind  to  dismount  and  lead  the  pony ;  but,  on 
second  thoughts,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  shonld 
stumble  about  more  than  even  he  did,  so  I "  stuck  to  the  ship  " 
and  kept  close  in  the  wake  of  the  "  muttering"  smock,  wno 
Rtmck  out  a  bold  and  independent  line  in  hopes  of  making 
the  "  Lym'ton  hghts,"  or  the  path,  or  something.  No  short 
cats,  or  running  "  cunning"  to  keep  up  with  him,  lest  I 
should  bring-up  in  a  furze  bush,  or  some  other  hairy 
obstacle ;  yet,  though  I  rode  all  I  knew,  full  many  a  time 
and  oft  had  I  to  adjure  Mr  Billy  in  the  language  of  the 
immortal  Jorrooks,  "  Come  hup,  I  say  I"  Ac. 

A  very  long  haU-honr  of  tms  unpleasant  state  of  things 
and  Jonas  comes  once  more  to  a  halt,  and  exclaims,  "  WeU, 
I'm  daadled !  if  I  hain't  reg'lar  beat !  Seemin'  to  me  we  was 
hyur  just  a  while  back ;  don't  'ee  mind  they  vir  trees,  Zur  P 
I  connt  we  be  handy  the  wold  plantaition.  Ton  'bide  here  a 
bit,  Zur,  and  I'll  go  and  see  whether  there  isn't  some  railing 
as  used  to  come  down  the  zide  of  the  hill  opposite.  If  we 
can  viud  that,  we  can  make  a  fresh  start  on  it. 


"  Well,  don't  be  long  gone,  and  shout  out  pretty  often  to 
let  us  know  whereabouts  you  are !"  and  my  guiding  smock 
disappeared  down  the  hill. 

Like  the  great  Mr  Jorrooks  (when  night  overtook  him  on 
the  moor  hunting  for  his  lost  pack)  I  began  soliloquising  on 
what  I  would  give  to  be  well  out  of  this,  and  safe  at  home  in 
my  own  snuggery,  or  even  under  the  shelter  of  the  tumble- 
down cottage  by  Dunsmere,  where  I  pictured  Swainson 
abusing  me  for  keeping  supper  waiting,  and  a  glorious  fire 
blazing  on  the  "ruined  neartn."  I  had  not  got  quite  up  to  a 
"  'underd  guineas"  for  my  ransom  when  I  heard  the  welcome 
voice  of  Jonas;  "All  right,  Zur;  I've  a  vound'em!  Tou 
come  to  I.  Come  straight  down,  and  across  the  bottom,  and 
up  to  I." 

I  did  not  half  like  the  job — ^not  even  the^guiding  smock  to 
steer  by,  and  BUly  did  not  seem  to  fancy  it  either ;  it  seemed 
to  get  steeper  every  step  we  advanced.  "  Hallo !  Jonas !  is 
it  all  right  down  hereP  It's  getting  like  the  side  of  a 
house." 

"  Aw,  yes,  Znr ;  'tis  all  right !  kip  a  leetle  more  to  your 
right  hand.    I  do  mean  your  left." 

I  got  nervous,  slipped  off,  and  began  to  lead  down.  In 
another  minute  I  "  pecked  my  toe  "  against  "  summut,"  lost 
my  balance,  plunged  forward  into  darkness,  with  both  hands 
extended  to  save  myself,  and,  after  a  harmless  roll,  picked 
myself  up  again  just  in  time  to  see  "  Mr  Billy "  disappear 
like  a  ghost  mto  the  night. 

"Hi!  hallo!  Jonas  !  Botheration,  I've  let  go  the  pony  and 
he  has  run  off.    What  on  earth  are  we  to  do  now  P 

"  Law !  how  cum  'ee  to  do  that  P  Thnr',  I  suppose  he  'ont 
come  to  much  mischie';  bound  to  saay  he'll  vmd  his  waay 
whoam  sooner  nor"  us  could ;  he  do  run  ont  here  znmmer 
times." 

I  crossed  the  bottom,  which  (don't  be  hurt,  Mr  Fagg)  gave 
the  he  to  the  waterproof  qualities  of  the  long  boots,  and 
reached  Jonas,  who  stuck  to  his  treasure  trove  "  the  wold 
railing."  With  this  landmark  to  give  him  a  fresh  start,  he 
made  straight  for  the  sea  shore,  about  a  mile  distant.  We 
reached  the  beach  in  half  an  hour,  after  a  deal  of  tumbUng 
about,  and  followed  along  the  shore  till  we  reached  the  tidal 
entrance  to  Dunsmere.  The  tide  was  up,  but  Jonas,  who 
seemed  to  know  all  about  it,  walked  across  without  getting 
wet  much  above  his  ankles,  and  I  followed  suit.  Soon 
something  like  an  unnaturally  shaped  hill  with  a  ruddy  glare 
on  its  summit,  on  a  nearer  approach,  resolves  itself  into  a 
cottage  with  a  chimney  apparently  half  on  fire ;  we  stride 
across  what  once  was  an  apology  for  a  garden,  and  come 
round  to  the  front  of  that  noble  edifice,  "  Dunsmere  cottage." 
It  looked  like  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  fall  work,  excepting 
the  noise  of  hammering.  A  blazing  fire  sent  streams  of  light 
through  the  ragged  casement  and  doorway;  the  former 
boasted  about  three  entire  "  diamonds,"  and  the  latter  a  few 
odd  boards  hanging  by  the  upper  hinge  by  way  of  a  door. 
A  low  growl  from  a  dog — a  gruff  "  Lie  down,  Dash,"  and  in 
we  walk,  and  find  S.,  and  the  punter,  Maynard,  l3ring  on  a 
lt>ed  of  straw,  spread  on  two-thirds  of  the  cottage  floor, 
the  remainder  being  occupied  by  a  huge  dark  pile  of  turf 
and  sundry  logs  of  split-wood.  How  that  turr  stack  did 
melt  away,  to  be  sure ! 

"  Well,  you  are  a  pretty  fellow  to  ask  to  supper  and  come 
two  hours  late  !  " 

I  related  my  misfortunes,  and  only  elicited  roars  of 
laughter  by  way  of  sympathy.  Jonas  was  pretty  well 
chaffed  for  losing  his  way  after  having  been  all  but 
"  bred  and  born  on  the  place.  However,  having  "  got 
outside  "  a  horn  of  beer,  he  started  home,  and,  I  heud  next 
day,  found  "  Mr  Billy "  standing  at  the  old  gate  that  led 
into  the  heath  with  no  gear  carried  away  excepting  the  rein 
of  the  bridle. 

Gteorge  and  Maynard  had  had  supper,  and  proposed  start- 
ing shortly  for  the  mere,  as  the  moon  wm  getting  up. 
However,  Maynard  cut  a  slice  or  two  from  the  leg  of  mutton 
and  fried  them  for  me,  in  a  rough  and  ready  style,  but  Dame 
Nature  supplied  her  old  "  infallible  sauce, '  and,  with  some 
bread  and  t^r,  and  a  pipe  to  put  things  straight,  I  did  not 
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fere  80  badly.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  though  a  slice  of 
bread,  a  "  thumb-Diece  "  and  a  clasp  knife  will,  at  a  pinch, 
do  service  for  table,  plate,  &c.,  the  prooesa  of  digestion  is 
much  impaired  by  having  to  squat  on  the  ground  for  want 
of  a  chair :  I  never  could  "come  "  the  "Turkey  fashion,"  and 
am  notorious  at  pic-nics  for  sitting  through  the  tops  of 
hampers. 

They  had  opened  the  campaign  already,  with  a  shot  just 
as  it  was  getting  dsf  k,  and  had  picked  up  four  widgeons 
and  three  "  redheads  "  (a  local  name  for  what  I  believe  are 
called  "  smew  "  in  other  parts).  George  lit  a  candle  and  in- 
troduced me  to  the  "  game  larder," — it  had  probably  been  the 
back  kitchen  of  the  cottage  in  its  former  habited  days ;  now, 
half  the  roof  lay  rotting  on  the  floor,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  what  remained,  were  suspended  by  sundry  pieces  of  tar 
twine,  the  fii'st  fruits  of  Dunsmere  :  groat  was  the  en- 
couragement, and  many  the  dreams  of  future  success  woven 
on  the  strength  of  those  seven  birds. 

Soon  after  George  and  Maynard  were  off  for  their  cruise. 
They  thought  they  should  not  bo  back  for  two  hours  or 
more,  and  advised  me  to  take  a  nap  in  the  straw,  and  "  mind 
and  keep  a  jolly  fire  going,"  two  rather  difficult  things  to 
combine.  Maynard  left  his  dog  to  keep  me  compauiy,  as  he 
was  not  wanted  for  night  work,  the  cripples  being  safe  to  be 
found  in  the  rushes  next'  morning.  I  may  observe  here  that 
the  dog  Dash  was  a  "  perfect  brute  "  both  in  professional 
performances  and  in  his  demeanour  to  me  that  evening.  He 
evidently  considered  I  had  burglarious  intentions  on  some- 
thing he  was  supposed  to  be  guarding.  My  most  attractive 
of  doggy  noises,  and  even  a  "  sop  to  Cerberus,"  in  the  shape  of 
a  crust  of  bread,  had  not  the  least  effect  in  pacifying  him. 
I  believe  that  some  garment  of  his  master's  was  stowed  away 
somewhere  in  the  straw,  which  may  somewhat  account  for 
his  uncivil  behaviour;  but  I  know  that,  what  between  keeping 
an  eye  on  him  and  on  the  fire,  not  a  wink  of  sleep  did  I  get 
for  tke  next  two  hours.  But  I  have  said  just  above  that  he 
was  a  "  perfect "  brute  in  his  professional  performances. 
The  heavy  head  of  a  Spianish  pointer,  the  wavy  coat  and 
bushy,  hanging  tail  of  a  retriever,  and  the  buUd  and  cut  of 
a  spaniel,  these  characteristics  pronounced  Mr  "  Dash  "  to  be 
the  veriest  mongrel.  Not  a  judge  at  Birmingham  would 
have  known  how  to  class  him.  Not  an  advance  on  seven- 
and-six  would  the  most  Insinuating  of  auctioneers  have 
eUcited  for  him,  out  of  his  own  country.  But  I  much 
doubt  whether  his  master,  though  he  were  hard  up,  and  in 
the  "  d»g  days,"  would  have  accepted  four  golden  sovereigns 
for  him,  and  that  sum  would  be  a  little  fortune  to  most  of  nis 
class.  Professionals  in  any  line  of  business  do  not  often  keep 
cats  that  do  not  catch  mice,  and  I  foncy  that  Dash  earned  his 
keep  in  winter  time,  and  something  towards  his  master's 
besides,  or  they  would  have  parted  company  long  before  I 
was  introduced  to  them. 

"Well !  what  would  he  do?"  I  hear  some  of  the  cogno- 
tcenti  in  retrievers  ask.  "Would  he  run  in  when  you 
fired  P"  "  Yes,"  I  reply,  "  like  a  shot ;  and  before,  too,  if  he 
got  the  chance."  He  was  as  "  wild  as  a  hawk  "  on  land,  and 
would  have  every  bird  out  of  a  ten-acre  turnip  field  in  a 
veary  few  minutes.  But  then,  ehcuyun  a  scm  metier.  And 
he  was  not  a  land-lubber  bv  profession  any  more  than  his 
master ;  both  spent  more  hours  afloat  than  ashore.  Yet, 
for  all  that,  he  could  gallop  on  a  trail  in  the  most  unerring 
way,  and,  what  suited  his  master  best,  very  rarely  return^ 
wiUiout  something  in  his  mouth.  But  once  aboard  ship,  his 
"  eddication  "  became  very  soon  manifest.  Grovelling  down 
by  the  side  of  the  breech  of  the  punt-gun,  he  would  lie  for 
hoars,  till  the  explosion  of  about  three  ounces  of  "  vil- 
lainous saltpetre,",  about  as  many  inches  off  his  head,  was 
the  signal  for  him  to  plunge  overboard,  in  any  weather ;  and 
straight  and  strong  he  would  swim  away  from  the  bows  of 
the  punt  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards ;  and  then,  alas  for  the 
"  cripples,"  it  was  "  all  over  but  quacking  "  for  them.  May- 
nard told  me  that  sometimes,  in  hard  weather,  he  feared  the 
dog  would  be  frozen  to  death  in  his  long  disappointing 
swims  after  his  Jack-in-the-box  performing  prey.  "He 
never  'ood  gie  over  trying  arter  'em." 


Boom  !  in  the  distance,  and  Dash  is  up  as  if  he  was  shot, 
and  out  of  the  doorway.  I  wonder  wh^^  they  have  got  this 
time.  Bang,  bang !  that  is  the  shoulder  gun-  I  could  not 
sleep  a  bit,  so  I  tonied  oat  to  look  at  the  night.  It  was  fiurly 
light  and  no  wind  stirring.  "  Whish,  wmsh!"  and  a  k>t  (» 
duck  or  widgeon  passed  overhead,  well  within  shot.  Bother! 
I  wish  I  had  brought  out  my  gun.  The  discharge  of  the 
big  gun  on  the  mere  had  frightened  its  wingecl  occupants, 
and  sent  them  flying  in  all  directiona.  I  got  mv  gun  oat, 
and  stood  on  the  qui  vive,  but  no  more  came  within  shot  of 
me.  Shortly  afterwards  the  gunners  returned;  they  had. 
only  picked  up  five  duck  an  the  result  of  the  big  gun,  and 
a  wiq^eon  after  the  discharge  of  the  shoulder  gun. 

"  Awful  bad  luck,  old  fellow !  We  were  well  on  to  a  splmdid 
lot — must  have  bilged  forty  at  least — when  the  confoauded 
gun  must  needs  miss  fire." 

The  gun  was  an  old  flint  and  steeL  The  "  old  hands  "  in 
those  parts  prefer  this  reUo  of  barbarism  to  modem  innova- 
tions. They  consider  that  the  comparative  slowness  of  the 
discharge  gives  the  birds  time  to  get  their  heads  up  and  open 
their  wings,  so  affording  a  prettier  target.  I  wonder  what 
"  Old  Bawker  "  would  have  thought  had  he  lived  to  see  in  a 
shop- window  in  Oxford-street  a  pm  cartridge  case,  about  t^a 
shape  and  capacity  of  a  quart  pot. 

It  was  now  a  httle  past  twelve,  and,  after  "-yarning  "  a 
short  time  over  a  pipe,  and  arranging  about  tne  morning 
shot,  we  proceeded  to  court  the  drowsy  god  for  a  few  hours. 
I  cannot  say  that  that  deity  reciprocated  my  affections  in  the 
least,  for  what  with  S.  playing  second  fiddle  to  May- 
nard's  trombone  in  a  snoring  duet,  and  other  anti-soporific 
causes,  not  a  wink  of  sleep  could  I  get.  Bother  that  fellow 
Maynard !  what  a  time  Mrs  M.  must  have  of  it  if  he  always 
makes  that  row.  Chest  notes  with  a  vengeance !  and  a  very 
pretty  shake  during  the  inspiratory  process,  varied  at  times 
by  unintelligible  recitative.  We  were  all  lying  anyhow 
in  the  heap  of  straw,  and  I  must  confess  that  at  last  I  got 
worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  "  dog-in-the-manger  "  temp^, 
that,  finding  Maymard's  person  well  within  range  of  my  boot, 
I  quite  "  accidentally  "  stopped  his  snoring  on  two  occasions; 
but  a  remonstrative  grunt  and  a  relapse  were  the  only 
effects,  so  I  was  not  sorry  when  eventually  I  saw  him  get 
up,  stretch  himself,  leave  the  cottage,  and  shortly  return  to 
announce  huskily  that  it  was  time  we  should  be  off. 

Seedy  as  to  my  eyes,  and  staggery  in  gait,  I  followed 
him  across  the  heath,  white  wiSi  hoar  frost,  to  a  creek 
of  the  mere,  where  he  had  moored  the  punt.  Dash 
pops  in  and  takes  up  his  usual  berth.  I  am  directed  to 
lie  down  on  the  straw  in  the  well  of  the  punt — not  a 
very  attractive  couch,  as  it  is  covered  with  hoar  frost — 
and  Maynard  poles  away  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
brings  up  in  the  shelter  of  the  rushes  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  mere.  Before  long,  grey  dawn  ushered  in 
the  rushing  and  "  whishing  "  of  wings,  as  flock  after  flock 
of  wildfowl  came  circling  round  the  mere  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  before  settling  down  with  a  "squash"  on  its 
surface,  there  to  flap,  and  quack,  and  paddle,  the  most 
entrancing  music  to  a  sportsman's  ear.  Never  before  or 
since  have  my  sporting  nerves  been  strung  up  to  such 
a  pitch  of  exquisite  delight,  as  I  lay  and  listened  to  this 
"concentus  auium"  ancf  Maynard  explained  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  the  various  parts,  from  the  bleat  of  a  snipe 
to  the  penny  trumpet  of  a  hen  widgeon.  When  it  became 
light  enough  to  see  a  shcnrt  distance,  we  pushed  off  on 
our  cruise.  I,  with  half  a  nose  and  an  eye  (staring  aU  it 
could)  above  the  coaming  of  the  punt,  and  the  lanyard 
of  the  gun  in  my  hand,  and  Maynard  lying  beside  me  with 
one  arm  over  the  side,  poling  and  steering. 

"  Now,  sir  !  d'ye  see  'em  ?  "  "  No !  Where  P  "  "  Lor  'a 
muBsy !  Pull " — snig — a  mattered  curse  from  Mavnard. 
"  She  have  a  missed  again."  A  few  duck  rise  quite  close  to 
us,  and  he  gets  her  head  round,  and  back  to  the  shelter  of 
the  rushes  again,  grumbling  that  "  we  should  have  had  a 
splendid  lot,  but  for  thick  dratted  gun."  He  "  rokes  "  out 
the  touch  hole,  fresh  primes,  and  we  were  off  again.  It  is 
getting  rather  light  now,  and  we  "put  up"  to  a  flock  of 
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dnok  that  even  I  can  see,  Thej  don't  quite  like  it,  and 
paddle  away.  -  Majmard'a  arm  works  like  the  piston  of  a 
steam  engine ;  we  gain  decidedly ;  now  he  steadies  the  boat. 
"  Pull ! " — a  roar — a  splash — somebody  is  overboard ;  no,  it's 
only  Dash.  The  air  is  alive  with  winged  fowl.  I  grope 
for  the  shoulder  gun  reposing  somewhere  in  the  straw. 
Haymu^d  stands  up,  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  says, 
laoonicaUy,  "  seven  here,  and  two  'oonded  uns  vallen  over 
on  t'other  shora" 

"Bang!  Bang  I  from  8.  lying  perdu  somewhere,  and  I 
reply  in  similar  tones,  to  the  detriment  of  a  lot  of  teal  that 
come  by  mo  Uke  Ughtning  with  a  gleam  of  white  wings. 
Here  is  Dash  with  a  duck  trying  in  vain  to  board  the  pant. 
He  is  relieved  of  his  burden,  pushed  off,  and  "  Hie  on  for 
another."  In  a  few  minutes  the  dead  are  picked  up,  the 
oripples  potted  with  the  shoulder  gun,  and  we  are  off  after 
the  wounded  ones.  Dash  swims  ashore  before  we  take 
gromud,  feathers  about,  and  is  off  at  a  gallop,  nose  down, 
straight  ioland.  "  Stop  him,  Maynard  ;  he  must  be  after  a 
rabbit."  "  Oh,  no !  he  s  right  enough,"  says  his  master. 
And  80  he  was.  That  mallard  must  be  a  stout-hearted  one  to 
"  flop-waddle  "  a  hundred  jrards  or  more  uphill  to  reach  the 
vain  shelter  of  that  furze-bush.  A  little  further  on,  and  a 
half  point  from  Dash,  followed  by  a  plunge  in  the  rushes, 
and  cripple  number  two  comes  to  hand. 

Now,  home  to  breakfast,  and  afterwards  we  will  beat  right 
round  the  shore  of  the  mere  for  cripples,  or  for  uu- 
■ospecting  birds  that  will  allow  us  to  surprise  them  in  the 
rashes,  and  who  heeded  not  the  notice  to  quit  our  guns  • 
issued  this  morning.  I  fancy  Dash  scored  more  than  his  share 
of  the  former,  and  our  shoulder  guns  did  not  account  for 
more  than  two  or  three  couple  of  the  latter,  but  with  a  few 
ooot,  snipe,  and  rabbitting  m  the  sandhills,  we  made  out  a 
veiy  pretty  day,  and  I  enjoyed  myself  amazingly.  I  may 
observe  here,  that  about  this  period,  after  a  very  short 
experience  of  the  big  gun  and  her  powers,  I  began  to 
look  down  on  my  12-W)re,  and  thought  it  a  poor  tool 
to  go  ducking  with.  It  was  all  very  well  as  a  companion 
in  the  turnip  fields^  and  for  warm  comers  and  such  tame 
work  (as  I  Uien  considered  it),  bat  far  too  much  of  a  pop- 
gun to  be  much  account  with  the  wary  wild  duck  of  the 
period.  Perhaps  for  flight-shooting,  when  the  wind  is  in 
the  right  quarter  to  make  the  biros  come  in  low  down,  a 
_12-bore  may  do  some  execution,  but,  me  mdice,  flighting 
is  the  poorest  sport  to  be  got  out  of  wild-fowling.  It  may 
serve,  foute  de  mieux,  as  a  safety  valve,  to  let  off  exuberant 
sporting  ardour ;  but  to  stand  staring  into  semi-obscurity 
till  you  are  nearly  "  shrammed"  to  death  with  cold,  and  for  a 
reward,  to  hear  "  whish,  whish,"  high  overhead,  or  every 
third  night  to  blaze  into  the  brown  of  something,  and  hear 
a  thud  somewhere ;  and  then  have  to  feel  about  for  the 
bird  over  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Well,  I  believe  I  am  a 
keen  sportsman,  but  in  this  case  to  my  notion,  Le  jeu  ne 
vatU  pas  la  chandeUe. 

I  will  not  weary  my  readers  by  relating  the  various 
incidents  of  the  two  following  days  and  nights.  Mr 
Bennett  visited  us  one  day  and  recruited  our  provisions, 
and  not  before  it  was  needed,  for  we  were  gettmg  rather 
tired  of  the  vari^ons  on  mutton,  beer,  and  bread.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  day,  we  had  pretty  nearly  cleaned  out  our  beat. 
The  snipe  began  to  shift  their  quarters ;  the  rabbits  pre- 
ferred staying  at  home,  and  the  flatbills  got  very  shy  of  the 
mere,  even  the  coot  did  not  show  much  oat  of  the  rushes. 
We  were  not,  therefore,  very  sorry  that  it  came  on  to  blow 
half  a  gale  the  last  evening  of  our  stay.  Maynard  pro- 
noanoed  it  useless  to  go  out,  so  we  made  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  we  could  for  the  night,  though  every  gust  of 
wind  rocked  the  old  cottage  like  the  "  Logan  stone.  How- 
ever "  it  is  an  ill  wind,  4c.,"  and  it  was  so  rough  "  outside," 
that  a  good  many  birds  came  in  during  the  night,  and  took 
shelter  in  the  rushes,  so  wo  did  pretty  well  with  them  next 
morning,  when  we  made  our  final  tour  round  the  mere. 
We  got  five  or  six  couple  of  duck  and«  widgeon,  and  a  few 
snipe,  and  I  finished  off  by  missing  with  both  barrels  a 
swan,  as   he   flew   trompeting    overhead.     I  heard  the 


shots  strike,  but  not  sufficiently  far  up  his  long  neck  to 
bring  him  down.  Straight  away  to  sea  he  flew.  Would 
that  I  had  bagged  himl  I  would  have  had  him  set  up 
as  a  memento  of  those  happy  days. 

And  now  back  to  the  cottage,  to  pack  up  our  "  traps." 
"  Farewell,  my  '  cottage  by  the  sea.  Perchance,  by  this 
time,  a  mound  of  mortar,  broken  brick  and  rotting  thatch 
alone  marks  the  spot  where  many  a  good  sportsman  and 
true  has  found  within  thy  walls  all  the  shelter  he  needed ; 
but  never  !  never !  shall  my  memory — ^juat  so  1  I  am  getting 
sentimental. 

Never  before,  or  since,  have  I  had  such  real  sport  as 
in  that  three  days'  outing  on  Dunsmere.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  deiine  sport  as  the  sense  of  success  at  oapturmg  a 
quarry,  whose  wariness  requires  the  exercise  of  all  your 
craft,  then  wild-fowling  is  le  sport  par  excellence. 

Often  have  I  become  a  mere  shooting  machine  at  a 
warm  comer  till  my  gun  has  become  almost  too  hot  to 
hold,  and  hit,  miss,  or  "tailor  "  as  I  might,  no  remark  would 
the  next  gun  make ;  he  would  consider  the  doing  so  to  be  as 
bad  form  as  if  I  had  left  my  post  a  yard  or  two,  to  stop 
an  old  cock  runner,  and  thereby  save  a  world  of  trouble ; 
and  the  beaters  advance  and  lay  out  by  the  side  of  the 
"  ride  "  a  hecatomb  of  the  slain,  reminding  one  of  the  top 
rail  in  a  poulterer's  shop.  "  Head  velveteen  "  jots  down  the 
number  m  his  pocket-book,  and  repeats  his  usual  formulary, 
"  I  shall  want  three  guns  forward,  one  down  this  ride,  with 
the  beaters,  and  one  outside,"  and  so  on,  da  capo. 

Thanks,  mine  host,  for  the  day ;  it  was  "  great  shoot- 
ing," hut  it  was  not  sport.  "  Velveteens  "  will  have  much 
better  sport  to-morrow,  hunting  for  the  runners.  But, 
query  —  "  How  many  of  the  shooters  of  to-day  would 
care  to  go  out  with  their  walking  sticks  to-morrow  morning, 
and  watch  old  '  Brutus '  hunt  for  those  four  runners 
uf  mine  which  fell  at  one  corner,  aud  I  am  convinced  were 
never  picked  up,  and  which  lay  heavily  upon  my  sporting 
'  conscience  as  I  drove  home  that  evening  P' 

But,  revenons  a  nos  moutons.     We  managed  to  bag  over 
a  hundred  duck,  widgeon,  and  teal,  twelve  couple  of  snipe,  ^ 
and  a  good  few  coot  and  rabbits — a  glorious  mixed  bag. 

About  mid-day  I  bade  good  bye  to  my  companions  and  to 
Dunsmere,  and  hobbled  off  to  Holstrow  with  a  light 
cartridge  hag,  but  a  heavy  load  of  duck  for  Mr.  Bennett  and 
myself,  slung  in  my  rug  over  my  shoulder. 

I  found  my  dogcart  just  arrived,  so  I  stowed  away  my 
share  of  the  spoil  under  the  back  seat,  and  went  in  to  say 
good-bye  to  Mr.  Bennett. 

I  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  having  to  do  the 
same  to  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room ;  but  if  I  felt 
uncomfortable  there  three  days  before,  what  should  I 
feel  now  P  In  very  truth,  rapid  is  the  descent  in  the  social 
scale  as  far  as  appearances  go  (unless  you  are  one  of 
those  extraordinary  beings  who  "  would  look  a  gentleman, 
though  robed  in  sweep's  attire") ;  and,  eerles,  those  three 
days  savage  life  had  not  improved  the  "looks  'ome."  I 
doubt  if  my  nearest  and  dearest  would  have  taken  me  for 
"  anything  approaching  a  gentleman." 

During  that  period  I  had  not  taken  off  my  clothes  or 
boots,  or  had  any  opportunity  of  washing  or  "  sacrificing  to 
the  Graces  "  in  any  way.  Grimy  indeed  were  my  hands 
and  face,  frowsy  and  creepy  (not  orepe)  my  hair,  aud 
stale  and  one-sido-at-a-time  my  gait.  My  boots,  from 
continual  soakings  and  roastings,  had  shrunk  bo  that 
they  defied  all  my  efforts  to  take  them  off  to  examine  a 
decided  raw  which  I  felt  was  established  about  the 
region  of  my  heel ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  agonies  I 
endured  when  I  got  home,  and  brougkt  all  the  strength  of 
my  establishment  to  bear  on  their  toes  and  heels,  with  a 
view  to  getting  out  of  them.  I  really  thought  I  should 
haVe  to  cut  thorn  off,  till  at  last,  just  as  I  thought  my  ankle 
was  dislocated,  my  heel  got  over  the  hard  angle  in  the  boot 
just  above  it,  and  slipped  out,  and,  shortly  after,  heel  number 
two  followed  suit. 

"  Bring  me  up  plenty  of  hot  water,  Mrs.  P. — I  want  a  hot 
bath,"  and  I  limped  up  to  my  bedroom,  went  straight  to  my 
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toilet-table,  seized  a  oomb,  and  never  did  I  feel  Btioh  a  gp:»te- 
fully  refreshing  process  as  the  "raking"  away  at  my 
"  thatch,"  after  its  three  days  of  neglect.  Verily,  a  "  search- 
ing "  rotatory-machine  brash,  would,  I  beUeve,  hare  wafted 
me  to  the  seventh  heaven. 


A  SHOT  AT  WILD  GEESK 
By  paleface. 

BsTiTKNiire  one  day  with  a  friend  from  shooting,  in  the 
latter  end  of  October,  thoroughly  tii^  out,  owing  to  the 
land  being  unusually  heavy  for  the  time  of  the  year— feeling 
even  too  tired  to  speak,  except  occasionaUy  to  rate  a  young 
pointer  for  not  keeping  at  heel,  and  both  silently  enjoving  a 
well-earned  pipe  alter  our  day's  work — we  were  suddenly 
animated  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  cackle  borne  upon  the 
afternoon  breeze,  which  every  moment  kept  increasing  in 
vehemence,  and  gazing  upwards  we  speedilv  recognised  the 
well-known  wedges  and  Vs  made  by  the  wild  geese  in  their 
flight.  They  were  coming  home  seawards  at  a  tremendous  rate 
and  great  height,  and  had  swept  noisily  over  us  and  past  us, 
and  were  nearly  out  of  sight  within  about  a  minute  of  our  first 
recognising  them.  "  Ah  !  I'm  glad  to  see  those  old  beggars 
again,"  said  I ;  "  they  are  as  punctual  as  ever ;  year  after 
year — ^third  week  in  October,  as  regular  as  clock-work — do 
these  ancient  grey-legs  appear,  what  changes  the  old 
ganders,  the  leaders  of  the  nocks,  must  have  seen  in  their 
lifetime,  and  how  they  must  curse  our  so-called  age  of 
improvement  I  for  if  the  high  state  of  drainage  is  continned, 
they'll  soon  be  improved  off  the  fiitce  of  the  country.  Ugh ! 
a  benefoctor  to  his  species  is  he  who  makes  two  stalks  of 
com  g;row  where  one  grew  before  P  I  don't  see  it  applies  to 
Engluid  'in  these  days  of  free  trade ;  at  all  events  not  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  for  now  one  duck  drags  out  a 
lonely  existence  where  hundreds  flourished  before ;  ruffs 
and  reeves  are  extihct ;  a  bittern  in  these  parts  is  as  rare  as 
a  great  auk  in  others;  herons  even  are  gradually  giving 
us  the  sack,  and  I'U  swear  the  snipe  decrease  every  year." 

"Now  come,  Fred,  you  are  always  jawing  about  the 
drainage  system,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  tuat  Lincoln- 
shire would  never  have  had  the  agricultural  reputation 
it  has  without  it,  and  where  success  is  obtained,  something 
or  somebody  mnst  go  to  the  wall.  Why,  it's  my  belief, 
old  fellow,  if  some  old  fogy  were  sweet  enough  to  die  and 
leave  you  a  few  thousand  acres  of  fen  land,  you  would  stop 
up  every  drain  and  outfall  on  your  estate,  and  spend  your 
wmter  in  a  punt,  like  an  ancient  Briton  in  a  coracle  ;  and  a 
nice,  sweet-tempered,  rheumatic  old  cove  you  would  be  in 
about  two  years." 

""Well,  Jack,"  stud  I, "  to  change  the  subject,  and  revenom  a 
no*  moviont,  as  let  grands  ehassev/rs  say ;  about  these  wild 
geese,  we  must  have  an  odd  one  or  two  somehow  or  other ; 
our  only  chance,  however,  is  early  in  the  morning." 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  I'U  be  up  to-morrow,  if  you  will  meet 
me.  Which  way  do  you  think  they  will  take  in  the  mom- 
ingP" 

"  It  is  no  earthly  use,"  said  I,  "  jet ;  until  the  November 
gales  from  the  west  set  in,  they  will  come  over  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  high,  and  nothing  short  of  an  Enfield  rifle 
•will  fetch  them ;  but  when  the  wind  is  dead  in  their  teeth, 
I  have  occasionally  seen  them  only  just  afcle  to  top  the 
hedges,  when  they  reach  the  foot  of  the  wolds ;  and  in  the 
first  ten  days  of  November  three  times  the  number  cross 
than  in  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

In  this  part  of  North  Lincolnshire  we  are  visited  every 
year  by  immense  flocks  of  wild  geese,  which  are  also  known 
to  many  people  by  the  name  of  the  "Bean  Geese,"  and 
which  arrive  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  leave  us 
again  about  the  middle  of  March.  Their  feeding  grounds 
are  in  the  huge  fields,  and  seed  and  clover  pieces  on  the 
wolds,  which  in  certain  places  are  from  150  to  400  acres  in 
'  extent  j  they  also  at  times,  but  nbt  commonly,  frequent  the 
turnip  fields,  and  as  they  always  alight  nearly  in  the  centre, 
far  awav  from  any  hedge  or  covert,  during  the  day  they 
are  perroctly  unapproachable,  as  each  flock,  when  feeding. 


has  an  old  gander  or  two  posted  as  sentinel  on  any  rising 
eround  near  them,  whoee  hoarse  cackle  alarms  the  flock  ^ 
the  slightest  ^iproach  of  danger,  and  serves  to  put  the 
whole  nock  upon  the  wing  immediately.  At  dusk,  or  rather 
just  before,  after  a  few  circles  to  get  high  in  ihe  air,  they 
wing  their  way  straight  to  the  sea,  where  they  spend  tlie 
night  on  the  "  binks,'  or  large  sandbanks  which  he  in  the 
German  Ooean  at  the  month  of  the  Humber,  some  few 
miles  from  the  shore,  to  return  next  dav  at  dawn.  Daring 
their  passage  to  and  fro,  in  stormy  ana  windy  weather,  or 
Terr  foggy  weather,  they  afibrd  frequent  shots  to  the 
natives  of  these  ports,  some  of  whom  in  suitable  weather 
are  always  on  the  look-out  for  them ;  and  during  their  stay 
'  with  OB  there  are  nearly  always  specimens  to  be  seen  hang- 
ing among  the  wild  fowl  at  the  game  dealers'  shops. 

About  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  oonvmatioii  de- 
tailed above  a  regular  gale  from  the  west  set  in,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  as  it  had  every  appearance  of  continuing,  I 
colled  upon  Jack,  and  we  d^iermmed  to  be  up  at  6.30  the 
next  morning,  and  then  proceed  to  the  top  ot  one  of  the 
wold  hills,  which  the  geese  r^ularly  crossed  in  their  morn- 
ing flight.  Next  day  we  met,  as  agreed,  the  gale  having, 
if  anything,  increased,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  spot.  Tb 
brow  of  the  hill  ig  covered  by  a  lonr  narrow  plantation  in 
part,  and  in  other  part  by  a  straggling  hedge,  from  whidi 
we  had  a  view  right  down  across  uie  marshes  to  the 
German  Ocean,  which  at  that  time,  however,  was  obscured 
by  darkness  ;  the  moon  having  barely  broken  out  was  getting 
lighter  every  moment.  After  a  short  consultation  I  deter- 
mined to  conceal  mvself  in  the  plantation,  while  Jack  took 
refuge  behind  the  nedge  some  odd  hundred  yards  on  my 
left.  We  had  only  been  stationed  a  few  minut^  when  I 
was  startled  by  two  rapid  bongs  from  Jack,  and  was 
wondering  what  on  earth  he  was  firing  at,  as  there  was  not 
a  goose  visible  even  on  the  horizon.  Almost  immedftitely, 
however,  I  heard  a  shout,  "  Fred,  come  here,  I'll  bet  yon  im 
even  monkey  you  don't  name  what  I've  shot;  it's  the 
queerest  go  I  ever  met  with  !" 

On  hurrying  ap,  to  my  astonishment,  he  held  out  a  couple 
of  woodcock.  "The  deuce,"  I  said ;  "  where  did  you  flush 
those  ?" 

"  Flush  the  town  sewer!"  said  Jack ;  "  I  never  flushed  them 
at  all.  I  was  gaping  down  seawards,  when  I  spied  a  flock  of 
birds,  some  twenty  or  thirty  odd,  which  from  their  flight 
I  took  to  be  golden  plover  coming  straight  np  from  the 
marsh,  and  wmch  crossed  the  hedge  some  sixty  yards  the 
far  side  of  me ;  so  Ilet  drive  both  barrels  into  the  middle  of 
them,  and  you  see  the  result.  By  Jove  I  though,  what  a 
hole  the  slugs  have  made.  I  never  was  more  astonished  in  my 
life  when  I  found  them  to  be  woodcock  !  I've  shot  a  fair  num- 
ber in  mv  time,  but  who'd  ever  dream  of  having  a  shot  right 
into  the  brown  of  a  lot  of  cock ! !  They  are  not  very  plump, 
so  they  must  have  come  over  the  night  before  last,  when  the 
wind  was  easterly,  spent  the  first  day  as  usual  on  the  sand 
hills,  and  were  making  their  way  inland  this  morning,  bdng 
stopped  in  the  night  by  the  rough  weather." 

"Well !  Jack,  we  shall  have  the  geese  on  us  directly, so 
I'U  be  off." 

"  Here  they  come,"  said  Jack,  "  scanning  the  horizon;  at 
least"— 

"Yes,  sure  enough,"  said  I,  as  far  out  over  the  marshes  I  dis- 
tinguished a  few  »int  lines  which  kept  twinkling  and  fading, 
yet,  withal,  every  moment  growing  clearer;  "they'll  be  sevend 
minutes  though  with  this  wind  before  they  are  here.  Now ! 
blow  ye  winds !  raise  a  hurricane,"  ejaculated  I,  as  I  sneaked 
along  under  the  hedge  to  my  old  post,  which  I  gained, 
pu£B.ng  and  blowing  through  running  and  excitement  com- 
bined. "They'll be heredirectly;"  onddeUghted  waslwheni 
found  the  wmd  had  split  them  up  into  innumerable  small 
flocks  of  from  four  to  forty,  the  first  of  which  was  nesriy 
upon  us,  while  some  were  liarely  in  sight.  The  first  flock  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  wolds,  and  were  now  labonring 
along,  battling  hard  with  the  wind,  and  making  straight  to 
where  Jack  lay.  Hurrah !  they'll  pass  him  not  thirty  yards 
high.    Nearer  they  come,  nearer ;  they  must  be  ovot  him. 
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Faff — ^pnfl;  bang — ^bang,  and  headlong  to  earth,  tumbling 
orer  and  over  in  the  air,  dropped  wildgoose  No.  1,  while  the 
rest,  seeming  for  about  a  second  to  hang  motioulesa  in  the 
air,  allowed  themselves  to  be  swept  bv  the  wind  far  away 
ont  of  danger  before  they  commenoed  their  onward  flight 
again;  one  or  two  flocks  ■also,  following  the  van^joard, 
changed  their  course,  but  several  more  were  visible  in  the 
distance,  gradually  nearing  ns.  I  was  favoured  with  the 
next  shot,  a  long  one ;  and  though  I  heard  the  shot  rattle 
Bomewhereamong  them,  there  was  no  other  result.  Then  three 
or  four  small  flocks  crossed  wild,  at  twc^  of  which,  howevfer. 
Jack  blazed  away,  though  certainly  not  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  him  (we  were  both  shooting  with  duck  gpins); 
bnt,  as  he  said,  the  sings  must  go  somewhere,  and  they  may 
catph  a  beggar  in  the  heud.  Waiting  patiently,  however, 
for  a  few  mmutes,  another  flock  of  some  ten  or  fifteen 
passed  nearly  over  me,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  dropping 
one  dead,  shot  clean  through  the  breast,  though  my  second 
barrel  seemed  to  (lave  no  Sect;  whUe  out  of  the  same  flock, 
which  was  carried  by  the  wind  right  past  Jack  (whose 
morning  out  it  decidedly  seemed  to  be),  another  was  shot 
by  that  gentleman,  hit  hard  in  the  pinion,  which  after 
flopping  and  stmggling  for  some  distance,  dropped  oat 
of  sight  in  the  next  fi^d,  immediately  followed  by  Jack, 


after  glancing  round  him  to  see  that  no  more  were  coming, 
and  singing  out  to  me  to  look  after  his  gun. 

Seeing  that  the  morning  flight  was  over,  I  tramped  leisurely 
after  him,  and  gaining  the  summit  of  the  next  nill,  I  fairly 
roared  with  laughter.  There  was  Jack  racing,  and  I'm  airaid 
swearing,  at  two  clod-hoppers  who  were  full  ohivey  after 
Jack's  goose,  fully  intent  upon  its  capture  for  their  own  lawful 
selves,  but  they  bad  little  idea  of  how  a  wild-goose,  though 
wounded,  can  run ;  it'  first  squibbed  one,  then  dodged  the 
other,  and  was  now  scuttling  up  a  furrow  towards  Jack, 
who,  armed  with  a  hedge-stake  that  he  had  obtained  when 
getting  over  the  hedge,  was  making  aJl  haste  possible  to  meet 
it.  It  evaded  him,  however,  and  also  the  blow  with  the  stake 
he  aimed  at  it,  and  was  now  fast  nearing  the  hedge,  but 
seeing  me  appear,  it  hesitated  for  the  space  of  a  moment, 
which  enabled  Jack,  in  close  pursuit,  to  give  it  its  quietiiB, 
with  a  blow  which  would  have  broken  a  nigger's  skull  much 
less  agoose's. 

"  "Well,  Pred,"  said  he,  "  it's  some  time  since  Fve  had 
such  a  run  as  this.  What  a  patriarch  this  old  bird  must  be ; 
just  feel  his  weight  while  I  light  up,  although  before  break> 
fast,  which  I  begin  to  want  uncommonly.  'There,  I  call  that 
a  bit  of  real  genuine  sport,  three  wild  geese  and  two  wood- 
cook  before  breakfast.    Marehas,  mon  ami;  aUone." 


NAtuRAL    HISTORY. 


WATEB-LILIES. 

Br  JAUES  BRITTEN,  F.I1.S. 

AvoKO  our  summer-flowering  British  plants  none  attract  a 
larger  share  of  attention  than  the  water-lilies.  This  is 
partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  their  being  among  the  com- 
pantively  few  plants  which  form  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
landscape ;  partly  because  they  stand  out  by  themselves  in 
bold  contrast  to  the  smaller  and  often  insigniflcant  aquatic 
species.  Who  does  not  remember  how  much  the  beauty  of 
masses  of  water-Ulies  has  added  to  the  pleasure  of  some 
happy  boating  excursion  P  and  the  feeling  of  almost  tropical 
Inxonance  which  they  suggest  P  One  need  not  be  a  botanist 
to  admire  a  water-hly,  uthough  being  so  will  afford  one 
many  other  grounds  of  admiration  than  those  afforded  by 
mere  aesthetic  beauty. 

In  more  than  one  point  we  find  a  marvellous  adaptation 
to  the  cironmstances  in  which  the  plant  is  placed  in  either 
our  white  or  yellow  lily — the  one,  the  Nym^hcea  alba,  the 
other  the  Nwphar  hUea  of  botanists.  Full  a  leaf  or  flower 
ont  of  the  water  and  you  will  find  that  the  stalk  does  not 
rise  straight  from  the  root,  but  spreads  out  to  a  consider- 
able distance.  Whv  is  this  P  Toe  answer  is  plain.  It  is 
necessary,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  that  the  leaves  of  the 
water-lily  should  not  be  submerged.  Were  the  stalks  to 
rise  perpendicularly  from  the  root,  any  rising  in  the  water 
would  snbmerge  them ;  but  as  it  is  they  would  not  be  thus 
inconvenienced  under  such  circumstances,  but  would  simply 
become  more  upright,  and  still  float  on  the  surface.  As  an 
important  aid  to  notUiing,  we  may  observe  that  both  leaf 
and  flower-stalks  are  cymidrical  and  cellular,  being  filled 
with  air,  by  which  means  thejr  ore  buoyed  up.    For  this 


reason  it  will  not  8u£B.oe  to  put  the  stems  only  of  the  gathered 
flowers  in  water  as  they  cannot  convey  fluid,  and  the 
blossoms  will  wither ;  but  the  flowers  .must  be  so  arranged 
as  to  rest  on  the  water,  as  in  nature,  if  we  wish  to  enjoy 
them  away  from  their  native  haunts. 

We  have  said  that  the  leaves  of  water-lilies  should  not  be 
submerged,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  as  follows.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  plants,  as  well 
as  animals,  require  to  breathe,  and  that  their  breathing  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  myriads  of  little  holes,  or  mouths, 
or,  as  botanists  call  them,  stomata,  which  exist  in  the 
epiderqiis,  or  outer  skin,  of  the  leaf.  We  often  see  in  our 
town  windows  plants  which  are  so  covered  with  dust  that 
one  would  think  they  would  be  choked,  but  in  most  leaves 
the  stomata  are  chiefly  placed  underneath,  so  that  their 
breathing  is  but  little  interfered  with  by  the  dirt  on  the 
surface.  In  the  water  lilies,  however,  just  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  If  the  stomata  were  be- 
neaUi  the  leaves,  they  would  be  prevented,  from  their  ptosi- 
tion,  fixim  reaching  the  air ;  and  so  it  is  that  here  we  find 
no  stomata  beneath,  but  the  whole  upper  surfoce  crowded 
with  them. 

Another  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  white  water- 
lily  is  that  it  is  the  only  British  plant  which  normally  pro- 
duces double  flowers.  We  often  find  here  and  there  a  flower 
of  many  common  species,  such  as  the  buttercup,  for  example, 
in  which  there  are  supernumerary  petals  ;  but  double  flowers 
are  rare  and  exceptional  in  a  state  of  nature,  being  usually  pro- 
duced by  the  art  of  the  horticulturist.  It  is  now  weU  under- 
stood that  every  part  of  a  plant  which  is  borne  by  the  stem  or 
the  branches,  with  the  exception  of  hairs,  glands,  and  such 
like,  is  a  leaf  in  some  form  or  other ;  whether  it  be  a  green 
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leaf,  or  a  coloured  one,  such  as  those  of  which  flowers  are 
composed,  or  a  stamen,  or  a  pistil.  Take  a  white  water-lilj, 
and  YOU  will  find  in  it  an  admirable  illustration  of  this, 
which  may  at  first  seem  strange.  You  will  see  on  the  ontside 
of  the  flower  four  thick  fleshy  green  sefialB,  which  are  leaf- 
like in  coloor,  form,  and  texture,  so  far  as  their  under  sur- 
face is  concerned,  but  are  lined  with  white  above.  Kext 
oomes  a  row  of  broad  white  petals ;  but,  if  you  look  at  their 
under  surface,  you  will  find  that  they  are  tipped  with 
green,  and  thus  are  in  a  manner  intermediate  between  the 
green  sepals  and  the  perfectly  white  petals  which  form  the 
next  row.  Then  we  come  to  two  or  three  (perhaps  more) 
rows  of  unmistakable  petals,  which  become  smaller  as  they 
approach  the  centre  or  the  flower.  By  degrees,  aa  we  go 
further  on,  they  assume  a  yellowish  tinge ;  and  here  and 
there  we  shall  find  one  or  two  which  seem  midway  between 
petals  and  stamens,  being  petaloid  in  form  and  structure, 
but  tipped  with  a  tiny  lump  of  pollen  ;  and  further  in  still 
we  come  to  genuine,  t^ell-defined  anthers,  supported,  how- 
ever, not  by  the  usual  narrow  filaments,  but  by  tiny  petals, 
and  last  of  all  we  arrive  at  typical  stamens,  composed  in  the 
orthodox  manner  of  filament  and  anther.  The  point  to 
observe  in  this  is,  that  these  parts  slide  so  imperceptibly 
one  into  the  other  that  you  cannot  say  jwsitively  where  one 
ends  and  the  next  begins.  And  if,  as  we  see  is  actually  the 
case,  a  stamen  may  pass  into  a  petal,  and  a  petal  into  a  sepal, 
there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  iinderstanding  that  a  sepal, 
which  is  usually  somewhat  leaflike  in  appearance,  may  actu- 
ally become  a  leaf ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  occasionally  find 
.flower*  in  which  the  calyx  is  replaced  by  green  leaves.  There 
is  a  variety  of  the  polyanthus  not  very  uncommon  in  cottage 
gardens  in  which  the  calyx  is  formed  of  five  green  leaves, 
exactly  like  those  which  spring  from  the  root  of  the  plant, 
except  in  size. 

But  to  return  to  our  water-lilies.  Beautiful  as  they  are 
in  our  ponds  and  streams,  we  are  informed  by  M.  Morren 
that  they  appear  to  especial  advantage  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  which  they  grow  is  raised.  This  has 
been  noticed  in  Belgium,  where  the  water-Ulies  are  observed 
to  be  larger,  more  abundant,  and  much  earlier  in  flowering 
when  they  grow  in  the  warmed  water  which  passes  out  firom 
the  various  manufiictories ;  but,  more  remarkable  still,  when, 
by  an  unusually  hot  summer,  the  water  in  which  they  grow 
is  diminished,  or  even  altogether  dried  up,  the  water-lilies 
adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  flourished  with  un- 
diminished luxuriance.  For  this  fact  we  are  indebted  to  Mr 
Bobert  Holland,  who  has  seen  a  small  pond,  from  which 
the  water  had  disappeared,  crowded  with  both  leaves  and 
flowers  standing  er^,  and  apparently  luxuriating  in  the 
change.  Whether  any  variation  in  the  structure  of  the 
flower-stalks  and  leafstalks  takes  place  in  such  an  emer^ 
gency  we  are  unable  to  say ;  it  is  a  point  on  which  informa- 
tion would  be  very  acceptable. 

The  white  water-lily  is  propagated  not  only  by  seeds,  but 
also  by  long  runners,  eacn  termmating  in  a  bnd,  from  which 
a  new  plant  is  produced.  The  first  leaves  which  arise  from 
these  are  small  and  transparent,  on  short  petioles,  never 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water;  they  appear  about 
February,  and  remain  for  a  long  while.  A  Utile  later  the 
true  leaves  begin  to  appear  on  long  footstalks  ;  they  remain 
curled  in  upon  themselves  until  they  reach  the  surface,  when 
they  soon  expand.  At  first  they  are  purplish  in  colour,  but 
soon  become  of  the  deep  yet  lively  green  which  they  after- 
wards retain.  The  peduncles  or  flower-stalks  then  rise  up 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  seeds,  which  are  at  first 
red,  turning  to  brown,  soon  germinate.  M.  Leooq  says  that 
the  young  plants,  famished  with  their  first  leaves,  often 
float  about  on  the  water  entirely  unattached  to  the  soil,  fol- 
lowing the  motion  of  the  stream,  as  if  undecided  where  to 
settle.  We  have  never  observed  them,  but  an  American 
species,  N.  iuherosa,  has  floating  offshoots,  which  are  some- 
what similar  in  their  mode  of  action.  The  rhijiome  bears  on 
its  sides  a  number  of  tubers,  which  are  so  slightly  attached 
that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  a  plant  from  the  water  without 
detaching  them.  When  liberated  they  float  about  until  they 


arrive  at  some  suitable  resting-place,  and  as  soon  as  they 
touch  the  bank,  send  down  rootlets,  and  put  forth  ihe 
delicate  submerged  leaves,  which  are  soon  followed  by  those 
for  the  surface.  It  is  mainly  by  the  production  of  these 
tubers  that  N.  tuberosa  is  distinguished  m>m  the  Whitewater 
lily  of  Europe,  with  which,  indeed,  Nuttall  seems  to  have 
considered  it  identical.  A  second  American  water-lily,  S. 
odorata,  resembles  N.  alba  in  many  respects,  especially  in 
occasionally  flourishing  without  water,  and  in  opening  ewrly 
in  the  morning  and  closing  in  the  afternoon. 

It  is  generally  staged  that  water  lilies,  especially  the  white 
ones,  sink  beneath  the  water  at  night,  and  rise  above  it 
again  the  following  morning.  The  Imes  of  Moore — beauti- 
ful, but  so  hackneyed  that  an  apology  must  be  made  for 
quoting  them — 

Those  virgin  lilies,  all  the  nieht 

BatbiDg  their  beaotiee  in  the laka^ 

That  they  may  rise  more  fresh  and  bright 

When  their  beloved  snn'g  awake,* 

have  reference  to  this  oft-repeated  assertion.  Our  own  ex- 
perience, as  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  refute  the  statement,  made 
first,  apparently,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  copied  by  most  sub- 
sequent writers.  We  have  repeatedly  been  on  the  Thames,  and 
on  large  sheets  of  water,  between  nme  and  ten  on  a  summer 
night  and  the  flowers,  although  for  the  most  part  closed,  or 
nearly  so,  showed  no  indication  of  "  bathing  their  beauties." 
As  a  rule,  the  blossoms  open  about  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
close  at  sunset,  or  before,  but  in  warmer  water  than  usual 
they  have  been  observed  to  be  earlier  in  expanding,  and 
later  in  closing,  showing  that  warmth  as  well  as  light,  has 
an  influence  upon  periodic  phenomena. 

The  white  water-Uly  is  confined  to  the  Old  World,  occar- 
ring  in  Europe,  West  Asia,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  never 
found  at  any  great  elevation.  Its  American  analogue  is 
N.  odorata,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The  yellow 
water-lily  is'.widely  distributed  over  the  northern  latitudes 
of  the  old  pon  Aent,  and  occurs  also  in  America.  The  oom- 
moiler  species  in  the  United  States  is,  however,  Nv^ho' 
adv&na,  which  closely  resembles  our  N.  httea ;  its  seeds  are 
ground  into  flour,  and  used  by  the  North  Americ^m  Indians. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  points  of  botanical  interest  connected 
with  our  water  lilies  ;  their  poetical  and  literary  associations 
must  remain  unnoticed. 


THE  OCTOPUS. 


The  aquarium  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  has  afforded  nuay 
persons  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  living  state  one  a 
the  most  singular  of  the  moUnscous  animals,  the  Odoput 
vulgarU — the  polypus  of  the  ancients,  the  "poulpe"  of 
more  modem  writers,  the  "pienvre"of  the  Channel  &lands} 
and  the  "  devil  fish  "  of  Vidior  Hugo  and  other  romancists. 
This  animal,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  hardly  ever  been  repre- 
sented accurately ;  it  has  generally  been  figured  from 
flaccid  dead  specimens,  or  from  smaller  individu^s  that  have 
been  contracted  and  corrugated  by  the  spirits  employed  to 
preserve  them  in  our  museums.  Taking  advante^  of  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  these  "  monsters  of  the  deep  " 
can  be  seen  in  the  Palace  aquarium,  Mr  T.  W.  Wood  has 
executed  a  series  of  studies  of  the  octopus,  which  are  repro- 
duced in  the  engraving. 

In  the  larger  figure  the  octopus  is  represented  at  rest 
on  the  bed  of  the  ocean  ;  the  eight  lithe,  fleshy  arms,  each 
armed  with  a  double  row  of  suckers,  are  coiled  round  about 
it ;  the  head  is  raised,  and  of  the  two  eyes  only  one  is 
visible.  Projecting  from  the  side  is  the  orifice  of  the  funnel, 
through  which  the  sea  water  required  for  respiration  is 
expelled  after  passing  over  the  internal  gills  of  the  creature. 
The  arms  at  tneir  bases  are  connected  together  by  a  web, 

•  Bearing  the  Uneg  In  mind,  we  have  carefully  obaerred  water  UUea  botb  In 
the  tropical  and  temperate  ^nee,  and  are  qalte  convlnoed  that  they  an  not 
immemed  at  nl^ht  Li^tat  taaa  lo  great  an  eltect  npon  them,  howeTer,  l^t, 
though  completely  closed  on  yery  daric  nights,  in  bright  moonlight  they  uwp 
with  "  one  eye  open."  The  natirea  of  AnstnUa  oonudsr  fha  taben  ot  Ab"- 
Minn  LiiiAirMt  a  delloaoy.— ^. 
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gnnxnmdiM  the  month,  which  is  armed  with  two  homy 
jaws  resembling  strongly  the  beak  of  a  parrot.  The  fleshy 
body  (which  as  the  animal  respires  resembles  strongly  a 
palpitating,  half -flaccid  bladder)  is  of  a  dusky  tint,  blotched 
and  warty  like  that  of  a  toad,  with  yellow,  reddish,  and 
orange  leprous  spots.  The  suckers,  with  which  it  attaches 
itself  to  its  pr^,  are  numerous,  exceeding  2000  in  a  single 

unimA,!. 

'  In  the  small  upper  right  hand  figure,  the  octopus  is  seen 
shooting  backwards  like  a  spectre  through  the  water.  This 
singular  movement  is  produced  by  a  forcible  ejection  of  fluid 
through  the  funnel,  when  the  body  is  propelled  violently  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  fannel  is  seen  below  the  head, 
and  the  arms  are  straightened,  so  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to 
the  rapid  passage  of  the  animal. 

On  the  lefb  hand  the  octopus  is  shown  using  its  tentacles 
in  trawling  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  the  general 
form  of  the  body  and  relative  position  of  its  various  organs 
are  well  shown.    . 

The  histoij  of  this  particular  species  is  given  with  accu- 
racy  in  Mr  J.  Gwyn  JefBreys'  admirable  work  on  "  British 
Oonohology."  He  describes  it  as  "  patiently  watching  its 
prey  with  its  cold,  grev,  merciless  eyes,  and  almost  fiendish 
expression ;"  and  oonflrms  the  observation  of  Aristotle  that 
these  animals  live  chiefly  on  bivalves.  The  heaps  of  shells 
round  their  dens  (which  are  uncovered  during  the  recess  of 
the  spring  tides  at  Herm)  is  enormous.  In  one  of  these 
heaps  Mr  Marshall  counted  more  than  2000  shells. 

On  thd  coast  of  France  the  pieuvres  are  used  as  bait  for 
conger  eels,  being  caught  in  their  turn  with  a  piece  of  dog- 
fish, or  dragged  out  dE  their  holes  at  low  wat^  with  a  pole 
hook. 

The  ancient  writers  were  fairly  acquainted  with  the 
hiBt(R7  of  this  animal,  it  was  the  nxmrm  of  classical  authors, 
and  its  Buokers  are  used  as  a  simile  in  the  Odyssey. 
According  to  the  old  authors,  it  typified  a  flaiterer,  a  miser, 
the  devil,  a  bad  woman,  a  cheat,  an  obstinate  person,  and  so 
on.  Proverbs,  epigrams,  and  epithets  were  illustrated  by 
its  habits,  and  it  was  represented  on  the  ancient  coins  of 
SyraoaBe  and  Tarentum.  Aristotle  seems  to  have  known 
im  the  principal  kinds  of  oephalopods  living  in  the  eastern 
an^peuifio  of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  at  his  successors 
dealt  more  in  &bnlou8  tales  than  in  aoonrate  and  careful 
investigations.  Thus,  according  to  Oppian,  the  polypus  is 
so  voraoiouB  that  when  it  keeps  its  den  in  the  winter  as  a 
shelter  from  storms,  and  can  procure  no  food,  it  devours  its 
own  KnooB,  which  soon  grow  ^ain,  so  as  to  be  alw^s  ready 
to  njpease  its  himger ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  summer,  it 
climoe  olive  trees  to  get  at  the  firnit !  .^lian  tells  us  that  a 
polypus,  which  had  grown  to  the  size  of  a  whale,  crept  up  a 
aewer  into  the  house  of  a  merchant  at  Puteoli,  and  devoured 
his  stock  of  salt  fish.  Not  less  credulous  in  modem  times 
was  Denys  de  Montfort,  who  represented  a  "poulpe  colossal" 
ia  the  act  of  scuttling  a  three-master.  Yicior  Hugo's  sen- 
sational account  of  (iilliat's  fight  with  the  "  pieuvre,"  Octo- 
pus vulgaris,  in  his  "  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,"  ia  more  excus- 
able, becanse  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  naturalist. 

This  species  naturally  attains  a  large  size.  One  described 
in  Paulsen's  MSS.,  wmoh  was  cast  ashore  on  the  Danish 
coast,  measured  3^  Mhoms  in  the  bodv,  and  the  tentacles 
roaehad  3  &thoms,  giving  a  total  length  of  39ft.  Anothor 
was  found  at  the  81^^  io  Jutland,  which  filled  a  large  cart. 
Its  parrot-like  beak  was  9in.  long ;  the  tentacles  were  16ft. 
kmg;  the  pedal  arms  about  half  that  length;  and  the 
manije  sac  7ft. ;  the  suckers  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  suckers  ore  strengtnened  by  a  homy  rin^ 
around  the  maivin  of  each.  As  Dr.  Johnston  remarks,  it 
must  be  a  fearful  thing  for  any  living  animal  to  come  within 
its  grasp;  for,  entangled  in  the  serpentine  folds  of  its  arms, 
and  held  by  the  pressure  of  some  hundreds  of  suckers, 
MOape  k  hop6leas ;  and  the  struggles  of  the  hapless  victim, 
by  Ininging  its  body  into  contact  with  the  fregh  suckers 
(«ly  aocele^tes  its  mto. 

Many  of  the  boys  of  the  Australian  ooast  are  tenanted 
by  an  octopoa— though  much  nnallei  than  the  above — capa- 


ble of  proving  a  formidable  foe  to  the  incautious  bather. 
We  havo  seen  a  native,  while  spearing  flat  fish,  seized  by 
an  octopus  whose  limbs  were  not  more  than  3ft.  in  length, 
and  he  would  certainly  have  been  drowned  had  he  not  been 
assisted,  and  the  tentacles  of  the  creature  cut  away  from 
him.  The  general  appearance  of  the  Austiv^lian  species  we 
have  met  with  was  similar  to  that  of  the  figure;  the  general 
colour  of  the  body  was  pinkish,  the  spots  inclining  to 
purple. 

In  Japan  an  allied  or  possibly  the  same  species  is  very 
common.  It  enters  into  the  traditional  mythology  of  the 
country,  but  is  nevertheless  eaten  by  the  natives.  Amongst 
a  numerous  collection  of  Japanese  drawings  we  may  often 
see  the  bonny  fishwives  of  that  country  represented  as 
carry  ing'Vuttle  fish  along  with  other  edible  animals  from 
the  sea. 

On  our  own  ooast  there  are  several  closely  allied  animals, 
as  the  Bledone,  which  differs  from  the  Octopus  chiefly  in 
having  its  suckers  in  a  single  instead  of  a  double  row. 
Again,  the  Sepia  is  widely  distributed  on  our  coast ;  and  its 
flat  flounder-like  "cuttlenah  bone"  is  fifkmiliar  to  all  residents 
or  visitors  to  our  coast.  When  powdered  this  makes  a 
useful  toothpowder,  and  was  formerly  used  as  pounce  to 
dry  writing  on  parchment,  Ac.  It  is  also  put  into  bird 
cages  for  the  inmates  to  use  as  a  beak  sharpener. 

The  squids,  so  largely  used  as  bait  by  the  fishermen,  and 
the  Loligos,  or  sea  pens,  are  also  closely  allied  animals ; 
but  none  appear  to  equal  in  interest  or  in  size  the  subject  of 
our  illustration. 


THE  MABKHOOE. 


The  Markhoor,  or  gigantic  wild  goat  of  India,  resembles 
many  other  animals  that  are  widely  distributed  over  a  range 
of  country  varying  in  its  physical  aspects,  by  diverging 
into  well-marked  varieties,  that  become  more  or  less  constant 
in  their  occurrence  in  particular  localities. 

These  varieties  have  been  noticed  by  many  sportsmen 
who  have  followed  their  pursuit  in  India.  Lieut.  Alexander 
Kinloch,  inhisworkon  "The  Large  (Jame of  Thibet,"  informs 
us  that  "  There  seem  to  be  four  distinct  known  varieties  of 
the  markhoor,  varying  slightly  in  size  and  habits,  but 
OTincipally  in  the  shape  of  the  horns.  They  are^  First.  The 
Pir  Punjal  markhoor,  found  on  the  ranges  to  the  south  and 
west  of  Cashmere.  This  variety  has  heavy,  flat  horns, 
twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  with  a  very  open  spiral,  and 
growing  to  a  great  length.  Second.  The  Trans-Indus 
markhoor,  found  in  the  hiUs  along  the  north-west  frontier 
especially  near  Sheikh  Boodeen.  It  has  perfectly  straight 
horns,  with  a  spiral  or  flange  ridge  running  up  them ;  they 
do  not  grow  to  so  great  a  length  as  in  the  Pir  Punjal 
variety,  and  I  believe  the  animal  itself  is  not  so  large. 
Third.  In  the  Hazareth  county,  near  Peshawur,  the  mark- 
hoor have  horas  with  a  slight  corkscrew  as  well  as  twist, 
forming  as  it  were  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
first-mentioned  varieties.  Fourth.  In  Astor  and  Bntiston 
the  markhoor  have  large  flat  horns,  branching  out  verv 
widely,  and  then  going  nearly  straight  up  with  only  a  haft 
turn.  Considerably  exceeding  the  ibex  in  size,  the  markhoor 
in  his  winter  coat  is  clothed  with  long,  shaggy  hair,  which 
reaches  ite  greatest  length  about  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  a  dirty  bluish  white,  presenting 
rather  a  ^tchy  appearance.  The  beard  is  dark,  long,  and 
flowing.  The  horns  (of  the  Cashmere  breed)  are  extraordi- 
narily large  ;  rising  in  a  line  with  the  forehead,  they  branch 
gracefully  outwards,  and  then  rise  in  a  fine  bold  spiral, 
attaining  generally  a  length  of  from  40in.  to  50in.  measured 
along  the  edge  of  the  horn.  Some  specimens  greatly 
exceed  this  measurement,  and  in  one  splendid  pair  which  I 
have  seen  the  longest  measured  63in.,  and  the  other 
one,  which  had  been  broken,  measured  67in.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  very  long  horns  are  not  so  thick  and  massive 
as  those  of  average  length.  The  females  are  much  smaller 
than  the  males,  of  a  render  colour,  and  with  shorter  hair. 
Thdr  horns  are  insignificant  little  things,  slightly  twisted. 
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THE  PIBIiD  QUAETEELT 


The  markhoor  inhabits  the  most  precipitous  and  difficult 
ground,  where  nearly  perpendicular  faces  of  rock  alternate 
with  steep  grassy  slopes  and  patches  of  forest.  It  is  very 
shy  and  secluded  in  its  hatnts,  remaining  concealed  in 
the  densest  thickets  daring  the  day  time,  and  only  coming 
out  to  feed  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  No  anim^ 
pursued  leads  the  sportsman  over  such  dangerous  ground  as 
the  markhoor.  Living  so  much  in  the  forest,  it  must 
be  followed  over  steep  inclines  of  short  grass,  which  the 
melting  snow  has  left  with  all  the  blades  flattened  down- 
wards, and  amid  pine  trees  whose  needlelike  spines  strew 
the  ([round,  and  render  it  more  slippery  and  treacherous 
than  ice.  J£  one  falls  on  such  ground,  one  instan|^ly  begins 
to  slide  down  the  incline  with  rapidly  increasing  Velocity', 
and  unless  some  friendly  bush  or  stone  arrests  one  s 
progress,  the  chances  are  that  one  is  carried  over  some 
precipice,  and  either  killed  or  severely  injured.  Many 
nairbreadth  escapes  arise,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  fatal 
accidents  so  seldom  happen.  Earlv  in  the  season  the  males 
and  females  may  be  found  together  on  the  open  grassy 
patches  and  clear  slopes  among  the  forest ;  but  during  the 
summer  the  females  generally  betake  themselves  to  the 
frequent  rocky  ridges  above  the  forest,  while  the  males 
conceal  themselves  still  more  constantly  in  the  jungle, 
very  rarely  showing  themselves.  They  are  always  very 
wwv,  and  require  great  care  in  stalking  them." 

Tnree  veiy  distinct  varieties  of  markhoor  horns  are  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  illustration.  They  are  the 
gropertr  of  Col.  Cup^ge,  and  are  at  present  being  mounted 
y  Mr  B.  Ward,  of  Wigmore-street,  who  exhibited  them  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  largest 
pair  are  of  the  Cashmere  variety ;  they  are,  however,  of 
exceptional  size,  measuring  no  less  than  ^3  inches  along  the 
spiral. 

The  next  in  size,  we  are  informed  by  Col.  Cuppage,  were 
procured  by  General  J.  Browne,  near  Hoti  Murdan,  in 
Ensnfzai,  north  of  the  Punjab.  These  horns  are  remark- 
able for  their  nearly  parallel  position,  and  also  for  their 
straightness  and  the  elongated  character  of  the  spiral  twist. 
The  BkuU,  moreover,  is  much  more  broad  and  massive  than 
that  of  the  third  variety  figured,  which  is  from  Sheikh 
Bodeen,  a  trans-Indus  sanatorium,  on  a  spur  of  the  SuUman 
range  of  mountains  in  Afghanistan,  west  of  the  Punjab. 
These  were  obtained  from  an  animal  shot  by  Col.  Cuppage 
himself.  The  character  of  the  horns  in  this  variety  is 
strongly  marked.  They  are  straight,  but  possess  a  second 
spiral  une.  The  ordinary  horns  may  be  said  to  resemble 
single,  whereas  these  are  like  double  threaded  screws ; 
they  obviously  accord  with  the  second  variety  in  Lieut. 
Einloch's  list. 

The  markhoor  has  long  been  exhibited  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society. 

The  illustrations  that  we  have  engraved  may  serve  to 
elucidate  the  subject;  they  have  all  been  made  from 
photonaphs,  and  are  on  a  uniform  scale.  The  largest 
IB  44$in.,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  extreme  point,  and  along  the  curve  of 
the  spiral  63in.,  equalling  the  largest  described  by  Lieut. 
Kinloch. 


PiaS  DESTROYING  VENOHOUS  SKAEES. 

Db.  B.  Bbown  has  mentioned  the  extirpation  of  rattlesnakes 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Columbia  Biver,  Oregon,  by  the  agency 
of  the  common  domestic  pig.  The  author,  after  describing 
the  complete  destruction  of  these  venomous  reptiles,  alludes 
to  the  immunity  of  the  pig  from  the  effects  of  the  poison  of 
the  seipent  as  being  a  current  belief,  but  states  that.he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  statement  by  actual 
personal  observation.  Mr.  T.  B.  Grant  has  forwarded  a 
.  communication  respcMcting  the  destruction  of  the  cobra  by 
the  pig,  and  one  which  also  supplements  Dr.  B.  Brown's 
communication  by  demonstrating  the  perfect  immunity  of 
the  animal  from  the  poison  of  this,  one  of  the  most  venom- 
ous of  all  serpents.    The  writer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oriental 


Snorting  Magamne,  says  that  he  was  on  two  occasians  a 
witness  to  pigs  having  been  severely  bitten  by  cobras  witli- 
out  being  in  the  sUghtest  degree  affected.  He  writes  as 
follows : 

"  The  first  time  I  witnessed  this  fact  was  in  Ceylon,  m 
1856.  I  was  returning  one  morning  from  snipe  shooting 
with  a  tolerably  fair  bag  of  birds,  when  my  attention  wag 
arrested  by  a  dozen  semi-wild  pigs  belongmg  to  my  friend 
most  perseveringly  engaged  in  endeavourmg  to  turn  over 
with  their  snouts  the  naif-rotten  stem  of  a  palmyra  p^m. 
So  perseveringly  did  the  pigs  act  in  a  body,  and  so  ardently 
did  they  strive  to  turn  over  the  stem  in  question,  that  it 
struck  me  at  the  time  they  must  have  some  particular 
object  in  view ;  and  curiosity  to  see  if  they  would  succeed 
in  their  endeavours — for  I  had  never  seen  pigs  work  bo 
unanimously  in  concert  before  —  caused  me  to  stop  and 
watch  them.  Alter  two  or  three  failures  they  gained  thor 
point,  turning  the  tree  half  round,  when  a  whole  fiunily  d 
cobras,  large  and  small,  glided  from  undcy:  it.  After  tnem 
the  pigs  scampered  helter-skelter,  showing  as  much  actrri^, 
although  only  half-wild,  as  a  Bengal  boar  would  do.  So 
completely  was  their  attention  taken  up  by  the  sport  before 
them,  that  they  allowed  me  to  approacn  much  nearer  than 
usual.  A  very  large  cobra,  folly  5ft.  in  length,  was  sdzed 
by  a  half-grown  sow  within  twelve  feet  of  me,  and  whilst  she 
was  cmnohing  up  the  horrible  bonne  bouehe,  which  had  been 
seized  about  the  middle  of  its  body,  I  distinctly  saw  tbe 
reptile  bite  the  sow  twice  on  the  snout,  without  Uie  animal 
apparently  caring  the  least  about  it ;  the  pleasure  of  con- 
suming the  luscious  titbit  entirely  compensated  for  any 
annoyance  or  pain  that  the  pig  might  have  felt  at  the  time. 
I  saw  the  sow  mentioned  some  days  afterwards,  not  the 
least  affected  by  the  bite  of  the  cobra. 

"  The  seoond  instance  was  on  a  small  island,  ydept  FoloUnii, 
situated  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  sea  between  Singapore 
and  the  mainland.  I  had  gone  over  to  Pnlobbin  to  endeavour 
to  shoot  a  man-eating  tiger  which  was  creating  great  havoc 
amongst  a  few  wretched  Chinese  convicts,  stationed  on  the 
island  to  split  granite  and  ship  it  to  Singapore  for  building 
purposes.  In  this  instance,  I  had  been  out  all  the  morning 
m  an  unsuccessful  search  for  the  man-eater,  and  on  my 
return,  feeling  rather  done  up,  I  stretched  myself  at  full 
length  in  the  raised  portico  of  the  shooting  hut,  and  was 
enjoying  my  pipe,  when  I  noticed  a  large  black  oobra  slowly 
ghding  along  the  top  of  a  bank  within  twenty  feet  of  me. 
At  the  spot  where  the  hut  was  constructed  a  hul  rose  rather 
abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  the  bank  was  caused  by 
the  hollow  cut  out  ofits  side  to  ajlow  room  to  build  the  small 
shooting  tonkun.  This  bank  was  about  6ft.  high,  and  I 
was  therefore  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  reptile,  and  excel- 
lently situated  to  watch  all  its  movements.  In  the  side  d 
the  bank  were  several  holes  having  much  the  E^pearanoe  of 
the  nests  of  our  En|;lish  sand  marten,  and  they  had  evidently 
at  some  previous  tune  been  the  nests  of  either  kingfishen 
or  some  of  the  fly-catching  family.  The  cobra,  naving 
approached  the  very  brink  of  the  cutting,  suspended  bis 
head  and  about  2ft.  of  his  body  over  it,  and  oommenced  a 
diligent  search  in  these  holes  tor  rats,  birds,  or  any  small 
prey  which  might  be  concealed  within  them.  Suddenly  a 
loud  squeak  fi«m  one  of  their  occupants  showed  that  the 
unwelcome  intruder  had  be^  successful  in  its  search;  and 
on  the  snake  withdrawing  its  head  from  the  abandoned 
bird's  nest,  a  large  frog  leaped  vigorously  out,  but  on 
reaching  the  grouna  seemed  to  be  perfectly  paralysed  with 
the  venom  of  the  bite,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  died. 

"  The  snake  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  deadly  effeota 
of  its  own  bite,  as  it  never  attempted  to  follow  its  victimi 
though  it  closely  watched  it  from  the  bank,  its  heed  being 
thrust  about  2in.  over  the  bank,  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  frog, 
whilst  the  forked  tongue  was  thrust  in  and  out  of  its  month, 
showing  the  state  of  excitement  the  reptile  was  in  at  the 
contemplation  of  the  feed  before  it. 

"  Not  at  all  desirous  that  this  large  poisonous  reptile  so 
close  to  the  bungalow  should  escape  unscathed,  I  called  my 
serrant  to  bring  me  a  loaded  shot  gun,  half  fearing  that  tw 
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Bonnd  of  my  voice  might  frighten  the  oobra  and  canse  him 
to  escape  ;  snch,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  his  whole 
attention  was  occnpied  by  watohing  the  dying  straggles  of 
the  fix:^,  and  even  on  my  slowly  rising  on  my  legs  the  snake 
seemea  to  be  perfectly  unaware  of  my  olose  vicinity.  Little, 
however,  did  the  reptile  anticipate  what  was  in  store  for  it ; 
for  whilst  gloating  over  his  wretched  victim,  a  fine  half- 
grown  pig  belonging  to  one  of  the  Chinese  ticket-of-leave 
men,  and  which  nad  been  grabbing  about  in  a  neglected 
patch  of  pineapple  plants  close  to  the  hut,  eyed  him,  and 
rushed  at  nim.  The  snake  was  completely  taken  by  surprise, 
its  head  at  the  moment  being  about  four  inches  "below  the 
soT&ce  of  the  bank,  thus  preventing  him  seeing  the  enemy 
i^proaching  from  behind. 

The  pig,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  seized  the  snake  , 
near  the  tail,  and  commenced  chumping  him  up  as  a  sav^e 
would  eat  a  string  of  maccaroni.  Again  and  again  the 
reptile  bit  him — twice  on  the  snout,  once  on  the  ear,  and 
once  on  the  foreleg.  The  pig  did  not  seem  to  care  the  least 
aboat  it,  not  stoppmg  for  one  moment  until  it  had  devoured 
the  hideous  reptile ;  on  completing  the  demolition  of  which 
it  went  off  granting  its  satisfaction  at  the  unexpected  and 
luxurious  repast  which  fete  had  thrown  in  its  way.  I  saw 
the  same  pig  some  days  afterwards,  and  it  certainly  did  not 
then  evince  signs  of  speedy  dissolution. 

On  another  occasion  I  saw  a  pig  giving  chase  to  a  snake, 
which  only  made  good  its  escape  by  reaching  the  branches 
of  a  small  guava  tree. 

An  intimate  friend  of  mine  once  informed  me  that  he  saw 
a  whole  family  of  fifteen  cobras  devoured  by  a  couple  of  pigs 
vrhen  he  was  taking  off  the  roof  of  a  bungalow  at  Mungledye, 
and  although  the  pigs  were  bitten  in  at  least  half  a  dozen 
places,  it  did  not  have  the  least  effect  upon  them. 

We  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers  that  the  cobra  is  one 
of  the  most  deadly  of  all  snakes,  a  circumstance  which 
renders  its  impotoncy  as  regards  the  pig  the  more  sorprising. 
"We  have  yet  much  to  Team  respecting  the  action  of 
poisons  on  different  animals.  Why  a  bushel  of  poisonous 
laurel  leaves  that  would  kill  a  cow  witn  inevitable  certainty  can 
be  eaten  by  a  goat  with  equal  reUsh  and  advantage,  appears 
quite  inexplicable ;  both  are  ruminating  animals,  and  their 
Btrncture  is  remarkably  similar.  Common  beliefs  are  not 
always  reliable,  and  ore  sometimes  utterly  erroneous.  It  is, 
however,  a  commonly  accepted  belief  that  the  pigs  which 
exist  in  a  wild  condition  in  some  parts  of  Australia  destroy 
snakes.  Their  habitat  is  the  scrabbs  and  swamps,  where 
the  deadly  brown  and  black  snakes  abound.  The  former 
{Hojilocephahis  Gurtus)  has  been  known  to  bite  a  horse 
which  died  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  In  scrubbs  inhabited 
by  wild  pigs  we  have  observed  the  almost  total  absence  of 
snakes  m  weather  most  fevourable  to  their  appearance; 
while  in  others,  where  there  were  no  pigs,  we  have  seen  above 
fifty  snakes  in  a  single  day.  A  shepherd,  an  intelligent  and 
observant  man,  assured  us  that  he^saw  a  tame  pig  near  his 
hut  dragging  a  black  snake  from  beneath  a  lo^  where  it  had 
taken  rSuge,  and  chewing  the  reptile  with  evident  relish. 

The  feet  that  the  pig  eats  the  poison  gland  of  the  snake 
without  injury  is  not  so  surprising  as  that  it  can  be  wounded 
by  the  poison  &ngs  without  effect.  The  poison  of  all  snakes, 
and  also  that  of  venomous  insects,  as  wasps,  &c.,  may  be 
swallowed  without  experiencing  any  perceptible  influence ; 
it  is  only  when  taken  directly  into  the  blood  through  a 
wound  that  the  injurious  effects  are  produced.  We  have 
seen  a  domestic  drake  bolt  the  head  of  an  Australian  black 
snake  which  had  just  been  severed  from  the  body,  and,  as 
the  head  of  the  snake  had  been  smashed  to  make  sure  of  its 
death,  the  poison  was  probably  distributed  about  the  flesh ; 
moreover  the  snake  had  been  much  excited  before  it  was 
killed,  and  the  secretion  would  be  present  In  large  quantity. 
The  drake  suffered  no  inconvenience. 

The  utility  of  the  pig  as  the  primary  cause  of  pork  is 
enhanced  by  the  destructive  influence  of  the  animal  on 
venomous  serpents.  One  filmost  wonders  that  it  has  not 
been  deified  in  its  twofold  capacity,  and  it  is  obviously  an 
oversight  that  it  was  not  made  sacred  to  St.  Patrick  as  his' 
Pabx  L— Vot  m. 


assistant  in  the  expulsion  of  reptiles  from  the  Emerald 
Isle. 

The  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  pig  are,  unfortunately, 
not  entirely  beneficial ;  the  animal  has  earned  the  detesta- 
tion of  naturalists  by  its  habit  of  destroying  the  eggs  and 
young  of  the  wingless  and  ground-building  birds  of  the 
islancb  of  the  southern  seas.  The  kiwi-kiwi,  the  didonculos, 
the  groimd  parrots,  are  becoming  exterminated,  and  will 
shortly  follow  the  great  auk,  the  dodo,  and  the  solitaire — less 
perhaps  by  the  direct  agency  of  civilised  man  than  by  the 
destructive  propensities  of  his  followers,  the  cat,  the  rat,  and 
the  pig ;  the  latter,  as  roaming  far  from  human  habitations 
and  becoming  rapidly  feral,  being  by  far  the  most  destmc- 
tive  of  the  three. 


Th*  T»aiMi  Wild  Dog.—"  Zoophilus "  says  there  are  several 
gueetionB  ^et  to  be  settled  and  decided  regarding  the  so-called  jaagfi 
kuta  or  "  wild  dog  or  dogs  "  of  India  and  the  neighboariog  conntries. 
I  write  "  so-oalled  "  beoaose  it  is  manifest  and  absolutely  cortaio  that 
animals  of  the  particular  type  have  given  origin  to  no  domestic  race 
of  dog.  That  special  type  &  peculiar  to  Asia  and  its  islands  at  the 
present  epoch,  toough  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Land  in  a  fossil  state 
in  the  caverns  of  Brazil.  The  skull  is  differently  formed  from  that  of 
any  true  dog,  wolf,  or  jackal,  and  the  second  true  molar  tooth  in  the 
lower  jaw  is  invariably  wanting.  The  aspect  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
species  is  very  much  that  of  $ome  Australian  dingos,  but  the  dingo  is 
a  geanioe  dog  in  the  configuration  of  its  skull  and  in  its  dentition. 
There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  Indian  jdngU 
kuta  according  to  the  season  of  (be  year.  The  animal  is  not  much 
unlike  a  jackal,  but  it  is  considerably  larger,  and  its  winter  vesture  is 
longer,  its  bmsh  much  finer.  Unlike  the  jackal,  it  has  loneish  hair 
covering  the  toea  Colour  somewhat  dull  palish  chesnuL  The  sum- 
mer coat  is  much  shorter,  brighter  in  hue,  and  there  is  little  of  brush 
to  boast  of  when  the  animal  is  in  this  seasonal  condition.  The  tail 
b  largely  tipped  with  black.  The  habits  of  the  jduigli  kuta  are  just 
those  wnioh  may  be  Imagined  of  a  pack  of  hounds  hunting  free  of 
human  controL  They  are  the  most  destructive  of  all  beasts  o?  prey  to 
the  large  game  quadrupeds  of  the  forest;  and  there  are  seemingly 
authentic  stories  of  their  even  attacking  the  tiger,  which,  at  all  events, 
the  hatives  of  India  universally  believe.  At  any  rate,  they  soon  kill  or 
drive  away  the  large  game  from  any  particular  district,  leaving  the 
tiger  no  wild  animal  to  prey  upon,  and  forcing  him,  tiierefore  to  seek 
ouier  quarters.  Whether  more  than  one  race  or  species  of  the  jdngU 
bUa  exists  in  India  is  a  disputed  point.  The  Cucm  Grayiformis  (ffiusre 
graiiformu,  in  allusion  to  the  "Oreek  hound,  or  greyhound,  Cmit 
graim  auctortimt)  of  Hodgson  and  Oray,  appears  to  me,  from  the 
description  (which  is  cited  by  Dr.  Jerdon)  to  be  merely  the  animal  in 
its  short  summer  coat  The  Nilgbi  specimen  figilred  by  Adolphe  De- 
lessert  is  also  in  its  summer  vesture,  but  the  tail  is  represented  as  con- 
siderably too  long.  In  Assam  and  Banna  the  species  is  quite  the  same 
as  in  India,  bat  the  corresponding  aAimal  which  inhabits  the  Malayan 

Seninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Java  is  a  good  deal  smaller,  and  also  more 
eeply  coloured,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparison  of  the  two  in  the 
British  and  Leydan  Museums.  This  smaller  race  is  very  likely  to 
extend  its  range  into  the  southern  Tenasserim  provinces,  probably  as 
high  as  Ye,  and  the  two  races  may  come  in  contact  thereabouts.  The 
Himalayan  name,  budtuu,  however,  or  the  Mahratta  name  hoUum, 
should,  I  think,  be  adopted  for  this  animal  in  preference  to  the  errone- 
ous name  jingli  kuta,  which  simply  signifies  "  wild  dog."  As  for  the 
scientific  name  of  the  Indian  species,  Saklni»etm$,  of  CoL  Sykes  appears 
to  be  the  first  bestowed,  and,  though  unfortonately  implying  an 
exceedingly  limited  habitat  it  is  nevertheless  much  better  ttian  the 
subsequently  imposed  appellation,  prirtuana  of  Hodgson,  which  implies 
the  error  that  the  animal  is  k  primraval  true  dog.  The  Malayan 
species  is  Canu  rutUant  of  Temminok,  which  is  far  better  than  the 
localised  names  javaniau  and  JwnafraniiJ,  unless  the  animals  inhatdting 
the  islands  indicated  by  these  appellations  be  properly  separmble  fft>m 
each  other.  The  Malayan  species  has  net  hitnerto  been  remarked  in 
Borneo,  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  Indian  one  is  extensively  diffused 
in  the  Himalaya,  and,  according  to  Mr  Hodgson,  extends  even  into 
Tibet  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  refers  the  large  Cauii  alptmit 
of  Fallaa,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Altai  and  mountains  farther  eastward, 
to  the  same  particnlar  type,  Cuon  of  Hodgson,  and  he  may  be  correct 
in  thus  assigning  it ;  but  1  have  not  seen  the  skull  of  C.  alpinut,  and 
neglected  to  examine  into  this  question  when  at  Leyden,  in  the  splendid 
Boyal  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  which  old  university  city  there 
is  a  fine  motmted  skin  of  C.  o^ptmu— a  very  rare  animal  in  such  collec- 
tions. There  is  a  smaller  mounted  skin  of  C.  ahinut  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  certMnly  has  every  appearance  oi  being  a  true  Cuon, 
but  no  skull  of  the  animal  in  the  osteological  ooUeotion  in  the  British 
Museum.  For  more  minute  particulars  1  must  refer  to  the  "  Mammals 
of  India,"  by  Dr  Jerdon. 

Xobaten. — A  lobster  weighing  81b.  has  lately  been  canght  at 
Queenstown.  Mr  B.  WHliams,  of  St  David's,  says  that  one  Hicks,  the 
nuptain  of  the  lifeboat,  caught  one  at  Uiat  plaoe^wei^hing  91b;  Mr 
YTuliams  also  caught  one,  twenty-five  years  ago,  weighing  111b. 
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Onj4ah.— The  onyflBh  is  found  in  the  following  streams :  Kennet 
and  Mbutaries  near  Newbury  and  Eeutbury ;  Antony  and  Test,  near 
Andover;  Qreat  Ouse,  Grand  Junction  Can^  and  Bucldngham  Canal, 
Stony  Stratford;  Stour,  abore  Canterbury;  a  tributary  of  the  Oher- 
well  at  Banbury;  Serem,  at  Shrewsbury;  Derwent,  near  Matlock; 
Au  WT  Brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Usk,  but  not  in  the  Usk ;  all  brooks  join- 
ing the  Wye  on  the  right  bank,  between  the  Dihonw  and  the  Llyfi  at 
Glasbury;  Arrow,  Herefordshire,  a  tributary  of  Lugg;  Eden  and 
Esmont,  Cumberland;  Canal  at  Basingstoke,  Hants ;  Colne,  a  tributary 
of  the  Isis,  near  Lechlade.  There  is  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  this 
subject  by  Gerstfeldt,  in  the  "  Mdmoiree  pr^sent^s  k  I'Acad^mie  Im- 
perials de  Sciences  de  S.  Petenbourg,  par  sarants  dtraogera,"  tome  iz.. 
1859,  entitled  "  Ueber  die  Plusskrebse  Europa's."  Two  species  of  river 
crayfish  are  there  described,  namely,  A.  JbtviatiUt,  of  which  there  are 
four  varieties— comntwiM,  lentodactyha,  a»mlosu$,  pachypui ;  and  A.  tor- 
rentium  ("  Steinkrebs").  T  hese  two  spedes,  with  their  varieties,  appear 
(op.  cit.,  p.  586)  to  be  peculiar  to  Europa  They  are  absent  from  N. 
Amoa,  at  least  from  Egypt  and  Algeria,  from  S.  W.  Asia,  Persia,  and 
the  whole  of  Siberia.  With  regard  to  Qreat  Britain,  A.  JbmatUit  is 
stated  (p.  688)  to  be  not  very  abundant,  though  it  has  been  discovered 
in  many  parts ;  and  as  for  Irsland,  it  appears  to  have  been  introdaoed 
into  that  island.  Van  der  Hoeven,  in  his  "Philosophia  Zoologioa," 
merely  states  that  the  fluviatile  species  of  Attaeu$  appear  to  be  confined 
to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  The  Danube  and  its  tributaries, 
and  the  BUne  and  its  tributaries,  all  contain  crayfish. 

Blxda  Vroteoted  liyflta  Sea  Birds  PreMrvatloii  Act— The 

Cornish  Chough,  Eider  duck.  Merganser,  Little  Grebe  or  Dabohick, 
Common  Guillemot,  Binged  Guillemot,  Black  Guillemot,  Gannet  (Solan 

foose),  Black-headed  Gull,  Eittiwake  Gull,  Common  Gull,  Lesser 
Hack-backed  Gull,  Herring  Onll,  Great  Black-backed  QuU,  Great 
Skua,  Oyster  Catcher,  Bhelldrake,  Qreat  Crested  Glebe,  Black- 
throated  Diver,  Bed-throated  Diver,  Razor  Bill,  Puffin  (sea  parrot). 
Sandwich  Tern,  Boseate  Tern,  Common  Tern  (sea  swallow),  Arctic 
Tern,  Lesser  Tern,  Black  Tern,  Fulmar,  Manx  Shearwater,  Stormy 
Petrel,  Fork  Tailed  Petrel 

E»wka  used  In  Xndl*.— CoL  Delme  Bedcliffe  givte  the  following 
list  of  hawks  which  are  used  in  India  for  hawking  purposes: — 
Falcons;  LoDg-wlnged  Hawks  of  European  falconers;  "dark  (or 
black)  eyed"  is  the  distinctive  term  adopted  by  Eastern  falooners,  and 
a  very  good  one  it  is. 
FnsT  Qsour,  PsBisiiniEa  or  Tans  Falcoks  (jViIoo).— 1.    The  Perenlns 

Falooo,  F.  ptrtf/rima :   Hind.  Bbyree,  male  Bhyree  Booha.       %  The  Black 

Sbabeen  or  SuIUd  Falcon,  f.  ptretrioator ;  Hind.  Kala  Shaheen  or  Kala 

Kohee,  male  Eob^la.     &  The  Hed-naped  Shaheen,  F.  babfUmiau;  Hind. 

Sufatd  (or  Laislr)  Shaheen  or  Kohee,  male  .  .  .  Eotaila 
StcoaD  Qaour,  DasiniT  Falcons  (at  present  styled  Faleo).-  1  The  Saker,  F. 

Moar;  Hind.  Cherkh  or  Chernig.  male  Cherghfla.      2. 'The  Luggar,  F. 

jug^r;  Hind.  Luggur  or  Laghar.  made  Joggar. 
Thisd  Oaour,  Mcaum  (LiVufiUco).—!.  TheBed-headed  Merlhi,  L.  Mmtra; 

Hind.  Tooramtee  or  Tormnty,  male  Chetwa.    2.  The  European  Merlin,  L. 

aaakm;  Hind.  Donraye,  mile  Dourh^la. 
FouBTH  QaoDP.   HoBBtss  (Hfpolriorchit).—l.  The  European  Hobby,  H.  mb- 

butto ,-  Bind.  Morosanl,  male  Morosanah.    S.  The  Indian  Hobby,  a.  senrvt; 

Bhid.  Lai  (or  Nakkal)  Moroeanl,  male .  .  .  Morosanah. 
SborWwinged  Hawks ;  yellow  (or  rose)  syed  of  Eastern  falooners : 
FiasT  Qboup.  Ooshawxs  (,Attar).—l.  The  Ooshawk,  A.  pabmtaritu;  Hind. 

Baz,  male  Jonrra. 
SxooirD  Oaocr,  Cristid  OoeHAWU  (ZopAowifa).— I.  The  Grested  Ooshawk, 

L.  Uririrgatui;  Hind.  Mannk  Besra,  nude  Mannk  DhntL 
Tbud  Oboot,  SraaaowHawxa  (AcdfiUr).—!.  The  Koropean  SparroW'Jiawk, 

A.  ninu;  Bind.  Basha,  male  Basbeen.     3.  The  Besra  Sparrow-hawk,  A. 

virfalia ;  Hind,  Besra,  male  DhntL 
FOnnH  Oaorr,  LcssxR  Oosbawxs  ( jncmKar).— 1  The  Shikia  Sparrow-hawk, 

M.  iadna;  Hind.  Shlkra,  male  Ohlpak. 
This  I  believe  is  a  complete  list  of  the  hawks  now  actually  in  ussi 
but  there  te  an  interesting  series  of  a  type  known  as  hawk  eagbs,  soma 
of  which  it  appears  have  been  trained.  I  am  unable  to  give  all  the 
Hfndostanee  names,  as  the  Eastern  falconers  know  very  little  of  them. 
Fixsr  QBOcr,  Okxstuss  Hawk  Eaous  (JTaMnaXM).— 1.  The  Crested  Hawk 

Eagle,  E.  BotuUi;  Hind.  SbinL 
Saoom  Qboop,  Cbbsixd  Hawk  Eaous  (SpboKot).—!.  The  Crested  Hawk 

Eagl^  B.  drricUm.     i.   The  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle,  8.  caligatia.      8. 

Hodgson's  Hawk  Eagla  &  a^xitoiiii ;  Hind.  Jor.    4.  Bofous-brested  Hawk 

Eagle.  &  fioMri. 

Blxda  Hemunriaip  thelx  Sgga.— This  subject  having  been 
•pened  several  correspondents  have  testified  their  eye-witness  of  the 
nc/L.  Mr.  Keulemans  vouches  for  the  following: — "  Some  birds  un- 
doubtedly remove  their  eggs,  or  the  young  ones,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  nest  with  its  contents.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
skylark  and  yellow  wagtail  (Motacilla  jbaxi) ;  bnt  as  both  these  birds 
breed  on  the  ground,  the  diMculty  of  removing  the  nest  is  not  so 
great  I  have  met  with  two  inexplicable  cases.  In  1862,  in  the  Bois 
de  la  Oambre,  near  Bmssels,  I  discovered  the  nest  of  the  whitethroat 
containing  four  eggs.  About  five  days  afterwards,  visiting  the  same 
spot,  I  was  as  much  astonished  as  msappointed  to  find  tl^t  the  nest 
was  empty.  While  I  was  looking  around,  a  little  bird  started  from  a 
bush  some  twenty  feet  distant,  and  on  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  this 
bush  was  a  very  careless  nest  of  the  whitethroat,  with  five  eggs  in  it. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  I  was  certain  that  no  nest  of 
any  bird  was  there  at  the  time  I  discovered  the  previous  one ;  besides 
with  the  exception  of  the  pair  first  seen,  I  never  heard  another  white- 
Uuroat  iu  the  vicinity.  The  eg^  were  in  a  far  advanced  process  of  inon- 


batioo.  Another  singular  case  I  witaeased  in  HoUaad.  A  isnny-wrst 
established  its  home  in  a  slit  of  a  pollard  willow,  half  inside  half  outsids 
the  slit.  In  puttibg  my  fingers  in  it  I  distinctly  felt  the  eggs ;  how 
many  I  cannot  tell,  but  they  wFre  inside,  well  concealed,  and  cold, 
showing  that  they  were  not  incubited.  The  following  day,  a  friend  of 
mine,  in  whose  garden  the  scene  took  place,  noticed  a  pair  of  jenny- 
wrens  carrying  moss  and  grass  to  anuther  pollard  willow,  very  near  ms 
house.  In  goUBg  thither  we  found  a  half-finished  nest,  a  mass  of  care- 
lessly interwoven  grass  and  muss,  and  four  eggs  on  the  mould  behind 
those  materials.  To  my  great  astouishmeut,  the  previously  observed 
nest  was  partly  taken  awav.  and  no  trace  of  an  egg  rrroained.  The 
skylark  and  yellow  wagtail  (and  most  probably  many  other  kinds  o( 
birds  breeding  on  the  ground)  roll  the  eggs  outsidj  tlie  nest,  and  then 
push  them  forwards  with  the  beak;  but  the  skylark  will  drag  the  wbola 
nest  away,  even  with  the  young  onte  in  it,  if  the  latter  artt  too  youog 
to  walk.  Several  times  I  have  found  the  fiest  and  marked  the  ground, 
but  subssqusntly,  as  a  rule,  had  to  look  elsswhere  to  find  itagalb. 
Once  I  saw  a  male  skylark  feeding  its  yonog,  each  in  a  different  q)ot, 
and  at  some  distance  apart.  Having  found  one  of  them,  some  limed 
twigs  were  placed  round  it  in  order  to  catch  the  old  bird ;  yet  I  did  not 
sucoeed  either  in  capturing  the  latter  or  in  finding  the  former.  After 
a  long  search  the  yoong  one  was  rediscovered,  being  then  carefully 
concealed  among  the  grass  at  some  distance  from  the  limed  twigs.  I 
afterwards  saw  the  same  old  bird  dragging  a  young  one  a  great  way  oC 
by  one  of  Its  wings.  The  next  day  no  trace  of  the  young  was  to  b« 
found,  but  ths  nude  was  afterwards  seen  in  a  meadow  at  twenty  yards 
distance,  feeding  three  young  ones,  which  were  sitting  close  to  eadi 
other  in  a  tuft  of  high  graas.  How  were  they  so  wondermlly  removed! 
Ths  old  mals  had  dragged  them  away  every  time  their  hiding  pisee 
was  discovered.  The  female,  which  I  obaerred  alterwards,  was  sitliiig 
on  an  empty  yellow  wagtail's  nest  The  grass  field  where  then 
scenes  oocmrea  had  been  partly  mowed,  probably  aocoonting  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  family.  As  to  the  ysllow  wagtail's  proclivity  in 
removing  its  eggs,  I  am  able,  from  my  own  observation,  to  oommani- 
cate  the  following:  A  pair  had  built  in  a  fidd,  and  the  nest  was  dis- 
co veted  by  a  labourer,  who  took  out  one  of  the  five  eggs,  and  in  handhig 
it  to  me  accidentally  broke  it  It  was  nearly  hatched.  I  was  about  fire 
minntss'  walk  from  the  nest,  so  that,  in  reaching  it,  ten  minutss  had 
elapsed  since  its  discovery.  Meanwhile  the  bird  had  set  to  work  to 
carry  off  the  remaining  four  eggs.  To  our  astonishment  we  saw  ess 
on  the  ground  near  the  nest,  and  then  a  second,  but  no  more;  nor  was 
the  bird  to  be  seen.  The  same  day,  in  the  ^temoon,  I  revisited  ths 
nest,  when  a  female  yellow  wagtail  suddenly  took  wing  very  dose  lo 
me.  6;  carefully  concealing  myself  1  was  enabled  to  watch  Its  more- 
ments,  and  saw  it  returning  to  about  the  same  spot  I  had  seen  it  leave. 
After  several  hours  of  careful  search  I  found  a  third  egg.  Another 
inatanoe  in  the  case  of  the  sams  species,  in  a  meadow  where  cattle  were 
grazing,  in  a  hole  (apparently  made  by  a  cow's  foot)  where  I  found  a 
nest  which  seemed  to  be  freshly  constructed,  and  did  not  contain  any 
eggs.  Two  days  afterwards  five  eggs  were  in  it,  which,  thou^  on- 
hatched,  oonid  not  have  been  introduced,  unless  the  female  had  laid  fire 
eggs  in  the  space  of  three  days,  or  unless  more  than  one  femals  had 
deposited  eggs  in  the  same  nest  This,  however,  has  never  been  ob- 
served of  the  species,  and  I  suppose  that  the  pair  of  wagtails  were 
hatching  at  some  distance,  but,  getting  frightened  of  the  cattle,  bad 
constructed  another  nest  (the  one  I  found),  and  removed  the  eggs  to  ths 
new  residence,  where  the  graas  wss  shorter  and  no  eatue  grazed. 
WhOe  in  HolUnd,  I  often  went  out  collecting  Inrds'  eggs  with  an  expert 
poacher,  who  earned  his  livelihood  in  seUing  nests  and  eggs  to  amatesn, 
and  to  the  museums  of  natural  history.  This  man  told  me^  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it,  that  he  once  saw  a  garden  warbler  take  an  egg 
from  the  ground  and  fiy  away  with  it  How  the  bird  managed  to 
carry  it  he  oonld  not  see ;  but  the  eg^  he  knew  to  be  there,  and  when 
the  bird  was  gone  the  egg  had  also  disi^peared.  How  often  are  not 
eggs  found  on  the  ground  without  any  assignable  reason  ?  Audnboo 
obeerved  of  the  American  Fako  plvmSaa  that  it  carried  its  young  to 
another  nest  The  same  has  been  seen  of  Cinailot  irac%diK%isi,  Otm 
vulgaru,  and  Seohpax  rtuticola.  The  cuckoo  carries  its  egg  in  the  beak 
in  order  to  drop  it  in  a  nest  hole  of  some  hatching  little  bird ;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Brehm,  an  American  nigh^ar  (Qipriiiailgti 
eantSnmtiM)  takes  them  one  after  the  other  to  a  safe  looahty  if  danger 
threatens  them.  Why  should  not  other  birds  act  similarly,  and,  if  the 
beak  is  too  small  or  too  weak  to  carry  the  egg,  might  it  not  be  grasped 
in  the  claws  or  pressed  between  the  tarsi  and  the  breast  ?  If,  instead  of 
unmercifully  destroying  a  nest,  we  were  tolstudy  the  instinet  and  habits 
of  the  owners,  many  remiaricable  events  in  the  life  of  birds  would  bs  known 
and  revealed  to  ns."  Mr.  E.  L.  Layard  adds : "  The  following  singular  ao- 
oount  was  given  me  by  Mr  Chss.  Cowen,  of  Cape  Town,  takan  down  from 
the  lips  of  his  son,  for  whose  veracity  the  father  vouches.  '  This  af  lanooa 
I  found  a  'quick  stertie's'  (MotaaUa  aatmu)  nest  in  the  Ugslaiglit 
(drain).  There  were  three  eggs  in  it  1  took  out  two,  and  put  in  two 
pieces  of  chalk  in  their  place.  Alec  and  I  were  coming  away,  when  we 
saw  the  two  wagtails  return  to  their  nest  We  stood  still  and  watdud 
them.  Presently  one  of  the  birds  flsw  out  with  one  of  ths  pieces  of 
chalk  and  dropped  it  in  the  ditch,  then  it  fiew  back,  and  came  out  with 
the  other  bit  and  dropped  that  too.  We  were  looking  at  some  other 
nests  near,  when  one  of  the  washerwomen  called  ont  in  Dutch, "  Look, 
the  birds  fly  away  with  their  nest"  I  turned  round,  and  there  was 
the  bird  with  its  beak  in  the  nest,  mlly  flying  away  with  it  to  anothar 
place.    One  egg  I  cracked  in  blowing;  it  bad  a  yonag  bM  in  it 
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This  ooonrred  the  dky  Monro  I  Uft  the  Okps,  and  I  tliertfore  had  no 
opportimity  of  queBtioning  the  lad,  bat  the  father  (a  lawyer)  aamred 
me  ha  had  eloaeiy  qnestioned  both  the  boya,  and  thair  Btatameikta  tal- 
lied. Hs  had  no  doubt  o{  their  truth.  I  regret  that  time  Hi  not  per- 
mit me  to  visit  the  spot" 

7ood  and  Monltmi^  of  fha  Toiutff  Onekoo.— MrW.  B.  Teeet- 
meler  aaya:  "A  young  cuokoo-shot  on  the  14th  of  September  last 
traa  sent  to  me  for  identification.  It  had  just  commeooed  the 
usamption  of  the  adnlt  plumage)  there  being  about  ten  purely  grey 
feathera  on  the  sacrum  ming:led  with  the  brown  neatUng  feathers  of  the 
young  bird.  Two  of  Mte  tail  quills  had  been  replaced  by  new  feathers 
at  the  normal  adnlt  dark  sla^-grey  colour.  As  bearing  on  a  reoent 
discoasion,  I  looked  attentively  at  the  grey  feathers  of  the  sacrum  and 
tail,  and  found  that  in  every  mstaooe  uey  were  new,  the  quills  being 
open  at  the  points  and  full  of  blood  vessels,  thus  provinjg  that  the  bird 
aaumes  its  adult  oolcuration  hj  a  moult,  and  not  a  diuige  of  oolour 
in  the  prsviously  existing  feathers.  In  the  membranous  stomaoh  I 
found  the  skins  of  seven  larva  and  the  heads  of  sixteen  others,  all 
evidently  of  the  same  species.  Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  cor- 
net name  of  the  larvee,  I  washed  away  the  half-digested  pulp,  and, 
ptodng  the  sldnB  and  heads  in  spirit,  forwarded  them  to  Mr  Newman, 
iriio  informed  me  that  the  '  larva  are  those  of  the  buff-tip  (J\gara  iaoe> 
fialay.  I  don't  reoollect  before  hearing  of  its  being  the  uiod  of  tlie 
enekoo.'  The  buff-tip  is  a  large  moth,  nearly  Sin.  across  the  extended 
wings,  whioh  are  pearly  grey,  and  when  wrapped  louud  the  insect 


five  it  the  appearance  of  a  truncated  cylinder.  In  the  beginning  of 
nne  these  moths  are  to  be  found  in  pairs  on  the  trunks  of  elms,  limes, 
or  haad,  &a  The  oaterpilbirs  when  numerous  completely  strip  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  treee  of  their  foliage.  They  are  readily  recog- 
nised by  the  inverted  X -shaped  yellow  mark  on  the  black  head,  and 
the  body  is  dothed  with  fine  silky  hairs.  The  ohrysalids  are  stated  by 
Mr  Newman  to  be  a  favourite  food  of  poultry,  which  are  often  to  be 
seen  soratching  for  them  in  the  ground  at  the  bases  of  the  alder  and 
other  trees  frequented  by  the  larvaa," 

QoaU.— These  birds  have  been  found  at  the  undermentioued  places. 
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IMFSOVEMENT  OF  PASTtTBE  LAND. 

It  is  neoeeaary  first  to  consider  the  climate  in  which  the 
land  ia  situatod.  Moisture  suits  grass  better  than  plough. 
Secondly,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  bringing  into  cultivation, 
and  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  same  sum  laid  out  over 
three  or  four  years  on  the  grass  land  f  Thirdly,  how  are  we 
situated  as  to  the  labour  question  f  Have  we  command  of 
more  labour  than  we  can  at  present  find  work  for  P  If  not, 
consider  that  every  acre  broken  adds  to  the  difficulty.  Is 
the  grass  land  poor  from  neglect,  want  of  drainage,  and 
absence  of  manure,  or  is  it  poor  and  weak  from  the  nature 
oi  the  staple  P  Light  sand  and  peaty  soils  cannot  produce 
good  pasture,  and  such  land  is  well  suited  to  alternate 
losbaDdiy.  Therefore,  wherever  we  find  weak  land  in 
grass  capable  of  growing  seeds  and  turnips,  br^k  by  all 
means,  for  it  is  (jmte  certain  more  can  be  made  of  it ;  but 
beware  of  toaohing  tenaoious  dt^  or  strong  land  generally. 
If  all  the  g^rasB  land  on  strong  soils  were  properly  treated — 
that  is,  •ntero  not  robbed  of  evervthing,  but  received  a  due 
proportion  of  proper  manure — ^the  appearance  and  produce 
would  be  wonoerfully  altered.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  it 
ia  good  economy  to  improve  poor  grass  land  on  strong 
soils,  and  that  the  effect  of  manures  and  the  oonsnmptiou  (X 
eake  |nt>vefl  how  grateful  the  land  is.  So  faa*  from  it  being 
desirable  to  break  land  in  the  present  aspect  of  agriculture 
affairs,  we  should  almost  advise  a  return  to  grass  of  poor, 
strong  soils,  especially  if  rather  wide  of  the  homestead,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  tnis  is  far  more  probable  than  that  land 
will  be  broken  out.  The  difficulty  of  finding  labourers  will 
make  grass  land  more  desirable,  and  the  high  price  of  stock 
win  give  an  increased  value  both  to  the  richer  pastures 
which  f«ed,  and  to  the  store  land  which  rears. 

The  next  question  is  drainage.    We  thoroughly  believe 
ia  ita  effioaey,  but  there  are  those  who  think  it  is  easy  to 


ovw-drain,  and  thereby  ii^nre,  g^rass  land.  Oases  might 
occur  when  a  naturally  dry  soil  was  kept  moist  by  a  subscal 
of  stronger  nature.  Tap  this,  or  rather  remove  the  water 
from  the  lower  table,  and  the  top  would  decidedly  suffer ; 
but  where  the  soil  is- tenacious,  there  is  no  fear  of  over- 
draining.  We  can  offer  an  explanation  as  to  the  reason  for 
a  disbelief  in  drain{«e.  Undrained  land  grows  rough,  sour 
water  grasses,  which  cattle  will  not  crop  closely,  the  stems 
ore  so  bitter.  When  the  moisture  has  departed  and  air 
begins  to  circulate,  these  coarse  grasses  wither  and  shrink 
away,  and  their  absence  offers  a  marked  contrast.  There  is 
less  grass  than  before,  especitJly  if  we  have,  like  too  many, 
rested  contented  with  the  drainage,  and  not  taken  any  steps 
to  encoOrage  the  development  of  the  good  pasture  grasses ; 
but  what  ^owB  is  sweet,  and  eaten  down  quite  close  to  the 
ground.  Hence  a  bare  surface,  and  the  common  error  that 
drainage  has  done  injury,  whereas  it  is  the  first  step  towards 
an  improved  C[uality  d  grass.  But  we  must  not  be  content 
with  tnis  preliminary  work,  which  will  not  pay  except  it  be 
followed  up  by  the  application  oi  manure,  and  bv  the  oon- 
sumption  of  tnanure  enriching  food.  Farmyard  manure, 
containing  all  the  elements  of  ^ant  food,  stands  at  the  head 
d  our  list;  its  success  is  undoubted ;  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  it  will  be  found  to  make  a  marked  alteration  both 
in  the-«haraoter  and  quantity  of  the  grass.  The  best  tii^ 
for  application  is  the  autumn,  as  then  the  soluble  portions 
are  gradually  washed  into  the  soil  and  stored  up  la  readi- 
ness for  the  spring  shoot ;  the  strawy  portions,  which  are 
only  slowly  dispos^  of,  either  being  drawn  down  by  worms 
or  dissipated  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  tend  to 
shelter  the  grass,  and  ensure  an  early  start  in  the  spring. 
The  manure  should  be  in  a  partially  rotten  state ;  very  long 
and  fresh  manure  does  not  tmswer,  as  porticttis  remain  too 
long  undeoomposed.  Very  rotten  manure,  on  the  other 
hand^istobe  avoided;  it  oaanot  be  properly  brokoi  and 
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diatributed,  and  falls  in  masses,  which,  by  exolnding  the  air 
and  light,  injure  the  grass.  Great  pains  should  be  bestowed 
upon  spreadSng  and  breaking  the  manure.  Mr.  Campbell, 
or  Bnscott,  twien  he  commenced  his  operations,  on  the 
neglected  pastures  of  Buscott  on  the  Oxford  clays,  found 
most  improvement  from  a  Uberal  dressing  of  pig  manure. 
Unfortunately,  farmyard  manure  cannot  always  be  obtained, 
being  too  often  all  wanted  for  the  arable  land ;  hence  we 
must  have  recourse  to  artificials,  and,  if  these  are  used  with 
judgment,  similar  results  will  follow,  though  possibly  the 
improvement  will  be  less  rapid.  The  effect  of  manures  de- 
pends 80  mnch  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  we  advise  a 
cautious  experimental  policy.  Bones  have  done  wonders  ori 
the  red  sandstone  clays  ;  but  have  proved  useless  on  the  lias 
and  Oxford  clay,  where  manures  containing  ammonia  have 
been  most  valuable.  The  presence  or  absence  of  lime  in 
sufficient  quantity  is  a  Inost  important  question,  and  one 
that  must  be  answered  before  we  can  know  how  to  mix  oar 
manures.  Supposing  that  the  clover  plants  are  absent,  or 
so  feeble  as  to  pass  notice,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
phosphate  of  lime  is  required.  The  weakness  of  succulent 
grasses  proves  deficiency  of  ammonia,  and  hence  our  mix- 
ture, under  such  circumstances,  which  will  apply  to  the 
generality  of  cases,  should  possess  as  principal  ingredients  a 
soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  and  either  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  ammonia  in  a  cheaper  form.  Both  these 
salts  act  at  once,  and  it  is  well  to  associate  with  them  a 
source  of  nitrogen  that  can  come  into  play  more  slowly,  such 
as  rapedust.  Add  to  this  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  which 
exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  the  clover  tribe,  and 
we  have  a  manure  which  may  be  expected  to  produce  very 
marked  effects.  Such  a  dressing — say  at  the  rate  of  4cwt. 
per  acre — should  be  sown  by  bond  or  broadcast  machine 
in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  the  grass 
left  to  get  a  good  height  before  it  is  stocked. 

Cattle  are  the  best  graziers ;  sheep  bite  too  dose.  The 
best  system  is  to  ^raze  cattle  during  the  summer,  supplying 
them  with  decorticated  cotton  cake  in. boxes  or  cribs,  and 
taking  care  to  spread  the  droppings  as  evei^  as  possible. 
During  the  winter  sheep  may  be  run  there,  having  roots 
and  chaff  with  cotton  cake  and  linseed  oil  cake  in  troaghs^ 
All  stock  should  be  removed  by  February,  and  the  land  lefb  . 
to  rest  till  June.  It  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  artificial 
dressing  for  three  or  four  years,  until  the  herbage  has  be- 
come established ;  it  may  then  be  maintained  by  the  use  of 
cake  with  the  cattle.  Ail  this,  it  may  be  urged,  is  an  ex- 
pensive process ;  but  it  is  effective,  and  far  more  profitable 
in  the  long  run  than  breaking  out  strong  land.  Much  has 
been  urgM  in  favour  of  sowing  renovating  mixtures  of  seeds, 
and,  if  we  can  thoroughly  harrow  the  surface  and  get  a  good 
coating  of  fine  soil,  such  applications  do  good ;  but  the  ap- 
plication of  soil  is  very  costly,  and  we  may  develop  what  we 
want  at  less  cost  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  The 
change  of  herbage  is  so  extraordinary,  and  such  an  abun- 
dance of  clover  springs  up  where  before  apparently  there 
was  none,  that  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  growth  was 
spontaneooB;  whereas  the  plants  which  before  hid  their 
diminished  heads,  and  were  dwarfed  for  want  of  suitable 
food,  have  fasten  a  prominent  position.  But — and  here 
comes  a  question  of  paramount  importance — is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  tenants  at  will  to  expend  their  capital  in  such 
work  without  security  P  Should  we  not  blame  them  for  so 
doing  F  A  compensation  both  for  cake  and  manures  is  ne- 
cessary, and  should  be  allowed.  The  artificials  we  have 
named  might  fairly  be  calculated  to  last  either  three  or  four 
years,  and  be  subject  to  a  scale  of  allowance  according  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  effects  which  the  tenant  has  had. 
Cake  uiould  not  be  allowed  for  so  long ;  it  might  be  con- 
sidered exhausted  after  the  second  year.  We  should  allow 
half  the  cake  bill  the  first  year,  and  one-fourth  for  the  second 
year ;  that  is,  if  the  tenant  had  one  year's  benefit  of  his 
outlay,  he  would  only  receive  one-fourth  of  his  cake  bilL 
These  are  details  which  will  vary  according  to  circumstances; 
but  we  cannot  expect  farmers  without  a  lease  to  lay  out 
money  on  poor  grass,  unless  protected  by  a  tenant  right. 


COTTAaES  FOE  THE  LABOUBEB. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  on  sanitary  and  social 
groonds  the  obligation  we  lie  under  of  provi(£ng  the  best 
dwellings  possible  for  the  agricultural  labourer. 

Where  cottages  are  built  in  numbers,  the  common-sense 

Slan,  we  take  it,  is  to  have  them  built  with  varying  accommo- 
ation,  so  as  to  meet  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
people.  Again,  certain  people  insist  that  each  cottage  must 
nave,  in  addition  to  a  kitchen,  a  sitting  room  or  parlour, 
and  forthwith  treat  ns  to  fine  disquisitions  on  the  improved 
taste  certain  to  arise  amongst  those  who  have  this  addi- 
tional accommodation.  We  know  something  of  the  habits 
of  working  men,  and  we  maintain  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
have  this  extra  room.  They  do  not  and  will  not  use  it ;  if 
furnished,  it  is  locked  up,  and  looked  upon  as  a  room  sacred, 
not  to  be  rudely  enterea ;  but  the  chtmces  are  that  it  will 
not  be  famished,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not 
able,  or  think  they  are  not  so,  to  bear  the  expense.  If  the 
kitchen  is  roomy  and  oomfortable,  that  is  all  which  Hiey 
wish;  it  is  the  warmest  room  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
their  meals  are  cooked  there  as  well  as  in  winter ;  and  they 
prefer  to  take  them  where  they  are  cooked.    * 

The  determination,  then,  of  many  authorities  to  give  an 
unvarying  extent  (rf  bed-room  accommodation — (3l  that 
which  we  look  upon  as  a  maximum— and  to  give  also  an 
extra  living  room,  has  done  a  vast  deal  of  damage  to  the 
cause  of  healthy  cottage  extension,  just  because  it  has  so 
increased  their  cost  that  parties,  afraid  of  this,  do  not  bnild; 
whereas,  if  a  common-sense  rule  was  implied  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, they  would  build.  And  this  rule  may  be 
briefly  stated :  Before  you  build,  consider  well  the  circum- 
stances of  those  for  whom  you  purpose  building ;  get  ac- 
quainted with  what  they  require;  ao  not  bother  yourself 
with  thinking  over  what  you  seem  to  think  necessaiy.  It 
may  not  be  necessary  at  all  to  the  very  people  whose  in- 
terests you  wish  to  serve. 

The  accommodation  of  a  cottage  being  thus  dedded  upon, 
let  us  briefly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  or 
two  points  connected  with  their  planning  and  construction. 
And  here  we  would  draw'tU^tention  to  a  point  often  over- 
looked, namely,  that  the  plan  or  arrangement  of  a  cottage 
exercises  a  marked  influence  upon  its  cost.  Let  us  take 
two  cottages;  both,  on  examination,  we  find  to  have  the 
same  accommodation,  and  apparently  the  same  style  and 
kind  of  fittings,  but  the  cost  is  very  widely  different  indeed. 
How  is  this  P  The  plan  of  the  one  house  has  in  &Gt  be«i 
the  cause  of  its  being  a  dear  one ;  the  plan  of  the  other  the 
cause  of  its  being  a  cheap  one.  In  using  here  the  word 
"  plan  "  we  refer  specially  to  the  outline  which  the  walls 
present  on  the  ground.  Now,  as  a  rule,  yoa  will  find  that 
the  dear  cottage  is  that  in  which  the  outline  presents  an 
irregular  form,  with  offsets  and  prqjecting  parts ;  whereas 
the  cheap  cottage  will  be  found  to  have  &  regular  form,  as 
that  of  a  rectangle  or  a  square.  All  irr^pilaritieB  in  the 
outline  of  the  plan  are  costly,  involving  stmctural  arrange- 
ments, as  breaks  in  the  roo^  &o.,  which  are  much  more 
expensive  to  carry  out,  and,  after  all,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  picturesque  will  be 
sufficiently  met,  even  when  the  oottage  is  baldly  square,  by 
having  a  chet^  and  neat  porch,  with  its  rosebuds  and  its 
green  leaves  twining  round  it,  and  hanging  on  the  walls. 
To  show  the  importance  of  the  point  we  are  now  dwelling 
upon,  while  a  square  house  is  cheaper  than  one  with  a  vary- 
ing outline,  a  rectangular  cottage  is  cheaper  than  a  square 
one.  Again  the  accommodation,  required  in  a  cottage  can 
be  got  in  a  much  more  convenient  wa^  in  a  reotangnlar  plan 
than  in  one  with  breaks  or  projeotmg  parts.  The  roans 
and  passages  wiU  run  generally  in  lines,  without  those 
awkward  turns,  and  that  cutting  up  of  space  into  small  and 
inconvenient  parts,  necessitated  where  the  plan  is  broken  up. 
Another  point—and  one,  too,  markedly  overlooked  by 
builders  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed — bearing  upon  thi 
expense  of  a  cottage,  is  its  being  single  or  two-storeyed.  In 
Scotland,  single-storeyed   cottages   are  the  rule,  dooWe- 
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storeyed  tide  exoeption ;  and  this  even  where  the  aooommo- 
dation  is  considerable.  The  result  is  that  the  house  is 
spread  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  necessitating  a  large 
roof  (and  a  ro«f  is  always  costly),  and  the  placing  of  the  bed 
rooms  near  the  ground  (and  bed  rooms  so  plac^  are  never 
BO  healthy  as  a  rule  as  those  on  the  second  storey.)  A  very 
slight  addition  to  the  height  of  the  walls  of  a  cottage  will 
give  a  second  floor,  and  the  gain  is  great,  for  a  roof  half  the 
size  covers  twice  the  accommodation.  As  for  attics,  they 
are  an  abomination,  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  and 
giving  space  always  confined  and  rarely  convenient;  we 
nnhesitetingly  place  them  out  of  the  cat^ory  of  things 
which  should  be  adopted  in  cottage  building. 

One  point  we  must  here  insist  upon,  and  that  is,  the 
ground  floor  should  in  all  cases  be  placed  above  the  ground 
level  the  height  of  thre^  steps — not  less  than  two.  The 
rule — for  rule  it  seems  to  be  in  Scotland — is  the  reverse  of 
this — ^for  all  cottages — we  may  say,  too,  many  good  houses 
— are  placed  right  upon  the  ground.  They  are  so  placed 
that  we  have  actually  to  go  down  ,a  step,  or  even  two,  to 
gain  access  to  the  rooms.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  that 
a  cottage  so  placed  can  be  free  from  damp,  and  very  damp ; 
it  must  be  most  unhealthy.  In  cottages  we  would  cellar  one 
room  under,  and  that  the  kitchen.  The  cellar  is  obtained 
at  little  cost,  and  is  useful  to  a  high  degree  for  storing  up 
provisions,  &o. 

HOW  TO  HAEE  PIO-EEEPIKa  PAT. 

Unlbss  pigs,  like  other  animals  of  the  farm,  are  properly 
hoDsed  and  fed  they  will  not  pay.  Absolute  restraint  as  to 
space  is  not  as  a  rule  good  for  them ;  they  are  always  the 
better  for  a  "  run ;"  but  there  is  no  necessity  why  this  run 
should  be  a  perfect  sea  of  filth  and  wet.  As  a  rule  the  sties 
are  too  confined  in  the  space  given  to  each  pig.  A  sty 
and  a  ywd  each  no  larger  than  four  or  five  feet  square  is 
far  too  Uttle  for  a  pig.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  such 
constrained  quarters  being  given  them  in  rural  districts, 
-where  land  is  not  so  dear  as  in  towns. 

Yards  of  piggeries  are  generally  left;  quite  open  to  the 
sky,  the  result  of  which  is  that  in  wet  weather,  and  of  course 
for  some  time  after  it,  the  yard  is  in  such  a  state  of  puddle 
that  the  pig  cannot  possibly  be  comfortable ;  and  where  this 
condition  is  not  secured,  the  meat  which  is  given  to  it  is  in 
great  part  lost,  so  far  as  fattening  is  concerned,  the  food 
going,  to  a  large  extent,  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat  only. 
Some  piraeries  are  therefore  now  made  with  the  yards 
roofed  mrbnt  with  the  sides  left  free.  Ventilation  to  an 
ample  extent  is  thus  secured,  while  the  yard  itself  is  kept 
dry. 

Not  only  does  keeping  the  pig  warm  and  comfortable  by 
tbis  means  economise  food,  out,  beyond  any  question,  it 
economises  litter ;  this  will  be  obvious  on  the  briefest  con- 
sideration. Litter  with  a  covered  yard  lasts  as  long  again, 
and  allows  of  the  use  of  various  suDstances  for  littering  not 
so  readily  admitted  of  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such 
as  sawdust,  Ac.  For  the  littering  of  the  interior  of  the  sty 
straw  is  the  best,  especially  in  wmter  time,  when  we  con- 
sider it  indeed  a  necessity ;  from  the  way  in  which  pigs 
burrow  in  the  straw  if  there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  try  to  cover 
themselves  up,  we  can  easily  learn  whether  they  like  warmth 
or  not. 

Pigs  are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  will  only  yield  the 
highest  and  the  quickest  return  when  kept  cleanly.  Did 
any  of  our  readers  ever  try  the  method  of  keeping  pigs 
dean  adopted  on  one  farm  we  have  heard  of,  namely,  by 
the  hose  and  jet  of  water  P  If  they  will  only  try  it  they  will 
soon  become  convinced  of  the  fiict  that  pigs  like  to  be 
wa^ed. 

Proper  feeding  is,  of  course,  another  and  altogether  an 
essential  point  m  the  paying  of  pigs ;  this  involving  not 
only  the  kind  of  food  which  is  given,  bat  also  the  way  in 
which  it  is  given,  and  by  whom.  These  two  points  are  too 
often  lost  sight  of,  so  much  so  that  food,  in  reality  of  a  first- 
dasB  kind,  cu)es  not  give  the  results  which  it  ought  to  give, 


if  more  judgment  were  used.  One  thing  to  be  strictly  at- 
tended to  is  the  regularity  with  which  the  pigs  are  fed.  And 
if  the  hour  brings  not  with  it  the  man  and  the  food,  he 
begins  to  be  restless  and  uneasy ;  and  agricultural  science 
teus  us  that  when  an  animal  is  so,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  loss 
of  so  much  food  or  of  "  condition." 

But  there  is  very  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
feeders  as  to  what  constitutes  the  proper  way  in  which  to 
give  it :  some  advocating  the  use  of  cooked,  others  of  un- 
cooked, food,  while  many  prefer  the  occasional  use  of  both 
methods,  which,  upon  the  whole,  we  fancy  is  the  right  way. 
In  summer  we  would  almost  be  inclined  to  dispense  with 
the  giving  of  cooked  food,  especially  if  there  be  a  good 
supply  of  natural  food  for  the  pigs ;  just  as  in  winter  we 
should  be  inclined  to  give  them  warm  cooked  food,  and  this 
the  more  regularly  the  colder  the  season.  Pigs  are  remark- 
ably fond  or  green  food,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  their  natural  habits.  Boots,  as  turnips  and 
mangolds  given  pulped,  well  mixed  up  with  barley  or  rice 
meal,  form  an  excellent  food  for  pigs.  Change  in  the  kind 
of  food  should  be  aimed  at,  for  in  its  natural  condition  roam- 
ing about  in  the  woods  and  fields,  the  pig  feeds  upon  a  wide 
variety  of  substances.  Salt  should  be  added  to  the  cooked 
food  in  judicious  Quantities,  and  now  and  then  a  dose  of  sul- 
phur will  not  be  thrown  away ;  nor  should  the  daily  handful 
of  coals  or  cinders  be  neglected.  All  sorts  of  theories  have 
been  furnished  to  account  for  the  liking  of  the  pig  for  coals ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  it  is  intensely  fond  of 
them,  and  that  they  seem  to  minister  to  some  important 
part  of  its  economy.  Coals  are  preferred  by  them  to  cinders. 
A  good  supply  of  good  water  should  form  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  every  piggery.  Where  dairy  cows  are  kept,  there 
is  perhaps  no  better  or  more  economical  way  than  to  make 
the  milk  into  butter  or  cheese,  giving  the  butter-milk  or 
whey  to  the  pigs.  Whey  should,  however,  be  given  with 
judgment,  as,  if  not  judiciously  given  and  its  effects  watehed, 
it  is  apt  to  produce  scour.  To  mix  meal  with  it  is  a  good 
plan,  bean  meal  being  perhaps  the  best,  as  it  is  rather 
binding  in  its  efiects.  When  meal  is  given,  and  in  whatever 
kind  of  medium,  it  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  and  reduced 
to  a  pulp ;  never  given  dry.  Of  course,  if  the  food  is  given 
as  a  role  cooked,  this  thorough  soaking  will  be  secured. 

The  mode  of  management  of  pigs  depends  of  course  upon 
the  stage  at  which  they  are,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  kept;  our  greatest  care  being  naturally  demanded 
in  the  case  of  the  fiirrowing  sow.  The  sow  should  not  be 
overfed ;  while  in  pig  great  loss  is  often  sustained  through 
having  great,  bulky,  over-fed  sows;  the  litter  is  rarely  a 
successml  one ;  the  pigs  are  not  strong,  and  it  will  be  odd 
indeed  if  the  heavy,  lumbering  animal  does  not  overlie  more 
than  one  of  her  young  ones,  in  addition  to  herself  running 
the  risk  of  having  sundry  complaints,  any  one  of  which  may 
carry  her  ofi".  Neither  snould  the  sow  be  kept  lean,  but  in 
what  is  called  good  middling  condition.  A  short  time  before 
she  is  expected  to  farrow  nourishing  food  must  be  given  her, 
to  ensure  her  having  a  good  supply  of  milk  for  her  litter; 
but  this  will  require  to  be  done  judiciously.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  sow  while  she  goes  with  pig  should 
not  be  worried  nor  knocked  about ;  exercise  is  quite  a 
different  thing,  and  should  not  be  denied  her.  A  veiy  im- 
portant point  in  the  management  of  breeding  sows  is  the 
condition  of  the  bowels  just  before  she  is  expected  to  farrow ; 
these  should  be  kept  open  by  giving  her  food  of  a  slightly 
laxative  tendency,  and  she  will  be  none  the  worse,  but  muct 
the  better,  it  she  has  a  slight  dose  of  sulphur,  nitre,  and 
ginger.  A  little  trouble  on  this  point  will  be  well  rejoid. 
After  she  has  farrowed,  if  she  shows  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness, or  any  indications  of  inflammation  about  her  teats,  a 
dose  of  the  above  medicine  will  give  her  ease.  After  the 
sow  has  farrowed  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  her  feeding. 
Strong  food  should  not  be  given ;  light  mashes,  chiefly  of 
milk  and  meal,  will  be  the  beat  for  her,  and  they  should  be 
given  milk-warm.  But,  as  milk  has  a  binding  tendency, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  her  bowels  are  in  good  con- 
dition.   Comparatively  little  food  will  be  required  by  the 
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sow  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  days,  and  this,  ag  jnst  said, 
shoold  be  of  a  light  character. .  Many  valoable  sows  are  lost 
through  want  of  attention  to  feeding  after  they  have  far- 
rowed. Ordinary  food,  when  it  is  returned  to,  should  be 
nven  moderately  at  first,  gradoally  increasing  the  quantity. 
The  straw  supplied  to  the  sow  for  bedding  when  die  ui 
forrowing,  and  after  the  Utter  is  out,  should  not  be  long,  as 
the  Touiu;  pigs  are  apt  to  get  under  the  straw  and  gei, 
Bmotneredor  overlaid  by  the  sow.  Chaff  is  recommended 
by  some,  but  we  prefer  straw  cut  by  the  straw  cutter  into 
three-quarter  incn  lengths.  The  young  pigs  are  apt  to  eat 
the  chaff,  and  this  again  to  act  prejudiciaUy  on  their  health. 


HOTES  OV  CROPS. 

The  Gabbaob. 


Thb  cabbage  requires  a  soil  with  considerable  body  and 
depth,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  its  growth  on  very  light 
sand  or  chalk ;  here  we  may  find  other  crops  that  will  stand 
dry  weather.  The  land  must  be  deep,  and  thoroughly 
tilled.  A  reason  for  the  development  of  the  cattle  oaboage 
is  found  in  the  increased  operations  of  drainage,  opening  up 
larger  areas  on  which  its  cultivation  is  possible.  Well- 
drained  and  deeply-ploughed  land,  varying  as  it  does  in 
quality,  will,  witn  more  or  less  assistance,  grow  cabbage. 
Of  late  years  we  have  been  advised  to  treat  the  cabbt^  luce 
any  other  root  crop,  and  drill  the  seed  in  the  field,  removing 
all  extraneous  plants,  which  are  useful  in  filling  up  or  in 
making  a  fresh  crop.  Now,  such  a  practice  may  do  very 
well  with  a  summer  crop  ;  but  for  ordinary  planting,  either  in 
the  autumn  or  early  spring,  we  much  prefer  the  usual  plan 
of  raising  the  plants  in  a  seed  bed,  being  convinced  that  the 
process  of  transplantation  adds  vigour  to  the  plant,  and 
mcreases  root  growth.  Cabbage  can  be  consumed  nearly 
all  the  year.  We  may  have  earlies  by  the  end  of  May,  and 
successive  crops  to  carry  on  into  spring.  Mr  Cadle  par- 
ticularly dwells  upon  the  value  of  the  crop  early  in  the 
season,  and  we  have  known  ram  breeders  pluit  with  this 
view ;  but  we  think  a  eood  supply  of  mangolds  a  cheaper 
food,  which  will  be  found  quite  as  useful  in  supplementing 
the  backward  grass  and  the  defective  seeds.  Mangolds  may 
be  counted  on  till  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  and  it  is  when 
they  are  drawing  to  a  close  that  cabbage  will  be  found  usefuL 
Mr  Cadle's  practice,  which  may  be  summarised,  has 
B]}ecial  reference  to  the  production  of  early  spring  food.  He 
sows  the  seed — probably  of  the  kind  kno?m  as  Enfield 
Market — about  the  third  week  in  July,  selecting  a  clean  and 
sheltered  comer,  the  soil  being  in  good  condition,  though 
not  immediately  manured.  Too  much  rank  dung  will  m£e 
the  young  plants  run.  One  pound  of  seed,  properly  dis- 
tributed, wul  produce,  it  is  said,  plants  for  one  acre.  Allow- 
ing IJlb.,  wo  nave  the  cost  of  seed  6s.  an  acre — a  very  trifle 
compared  to  purchasing  plants  at  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  thousand, 
which  runs  up  to  between  £3  and  £4  10s.  per  acre,  according 
to  the  distance  apart.  During  the  early  life  of  the  young 
cabbage  weeds  must  be  carefully  removed.  By  October  the 
forwardest  plants  should  be  pulled,  and  set  out  for  the  first 
spring  crop.  A  wheat  stubble  is  first  scarified  and  cleaned, 
then  manured  and  ploughed  deep,  and  subsoiled.  In  this 
way  we  secure  at  least  y2in.  of  soil  throi^h  which  the 
cabbage  roots  will  descend  and  luxuriate.  The  plants  are 
put  in  with  dibbling  irons,  and,  in  order  to  insure  good 
work,  careful  farmers  run  a  common  drill,  with  coulters  at 
the  width  required ;    lines  aire  thus  formed  by  which  the 

Elanters  can  work.  Artifical  manures  should  be  sown 
roadcast  before  the  work  begins.  These  should  consist  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  salts  of  potash,  common  salt,  and  some 
ammoniacal  or  nitrogenous  material.  The  remaining  plants 
in  the  seed  bed  which  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  plant 
should  be  picked  out  4in.  apart,  in  a  l>ed  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  This  should  be  in  a  sheltered  spot,  as  near  to  the 
seed  bed  as  possible,  and  in  high  condition.  Considerable 
root  growth  is  thus  insured  through  the  winter,  and  we  have 
fine  plants  for  the  early  planting ;  how  early  will  depend 
upon  season.    If  the  land  can  be  manured  and  prepared  in 


ihe  aatomn,  and  tiirown  up  in  ridges,  we  l»ve  only  to 
harrow  the  aur&oe  and  dibUe  the  plants,  which  may  be  done 
in  March.  This  will  make  the  seoond  crop,  and  we  must  go 
on  sowing  successive  crops  for  oonsomption  during  Bomnwr, 
aooording  to  our  necessities.  The  importance  of  deep  culti- 
vation and  heavy  manuring  oannot  be  overstated.  One  of 
Mr  Cadle's  correspondents  states  that  the  best  crop  he  ever 
grew  followed  double  digging  and  manuring  tJM  snbeaiL 
Tba  roots  were  attracted  downwards,  and  revelled  in  the 
moisture.  We  cannot  exactly  follow  out  this  plan  on  a  large 
Boale,  but  we  can  secure  depth  of  soil  by  subsoiling,  and  we 
can  supply  abundance  of  good  fiumyard  manure  and  arti- 
ficials. It  the  land  is  really  strong  and  dean,  a  plan  might 
be  adopted  which  has  snooeeded  weH  for  mangold.  After 
the  land  has  been  cleaned  in  aotumn,  the  sarfiK»  is  doable 
raftered,  i.e.,  thrown  up  into  ridgea  by  a  common  plough, 
throwing  two  furrows  togakher  on  a  portion  of  unplonglied 
ground.  On  the  first  opportunity,  when  the  land  is  partially 
frozen  so  as  to  bear  the  horses,  the  intervals  between  the 
ridges  are  subsoiled  5in.  en*  6in.  deep.  Manure  is  next 
placed  in  the  furrows,  and  fresh  ridges  lormed  by  a  oommoa 
plough,  disturbing  the  unplooghed  portion,  and  taming  the 
nitherto  unmoved  soil  to  the  top.  The  air  will  do  the  rest. 
By  March  the  originally  sown  top  is  ready  to  &U  into 
powder,  fhe  artificial  manure  may  be  sown,  the  ridges 
lightly  rolled  down,  and  the  cabbage  plants  dibbled  in. 

Cabbage,  like  other  monbers  of  the  Brastiea  tribe,  wiU 
not  succeed  if  grown  too  frequently  on  the  same  land.  The 
first  indication  of  this  is  cluboing.  Whenever  we  have  such 
nfp»  of  exhaustion  we  must  ^p  growing  the  crop,  and 

Sive  a  dose  of  lime  both  as  a  purifier  and  a  stimulant.  Mr 
adle  gives  a  sj^itement  of  the  cost  of  growing  cabbage,  and 
estimates  the  probable  yield.  These  ^cnlations,  however, 
apply  only  to  a  particuLu*  case,  and  therefore  most  not  be 
too  implicitly  rehed  on.  If  planted  in  rows  2ft.  apart,  and 
at  intervals  of  1ft.,  over  21,000  plants  will  be  required  per 
acre.  If  these  plants  are  bought  at  as  low  a  figure  as  Ss.  6d. 
per  1000,  they  will  cost  £-{  13e.  6d. ;  whereas  raised  in  a  bed 
they  would  not  exceed  lOs.  The  expense  of  planting, 
cultivation,  artificial  manure,  &c.,  are  estimated  at  £7  4«.  an 
acre;  to  this  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  fiuTnyard 
manure,  which  can  hardly  be  less  than  from  £4  lOs.  to  £5, 
making  about  £12  per  acre  as  the  outlay.  The  weight  of 
the  crop  will  vary  from  20  to  30  tons ;  hence  the  cost  per 
ton  on  the  ground  will  range  from  Ss.  to  12s.  The  cabbage 
is  a  very  feedine  material.  The  solid  matter  is  mnoh  m 
excess  of  Swedish  turnips,  and  the  flesh-forming  ingredients 
are  present  in  nearly  three  times  the  proportion ;  henoe  all 
descriptions  of  stock  both  like  and  thrive  on  cabbage. 

Mr  Cadle  recommends  cutting  the  crop,  so  as  to  leave  the 
three  lowest  leaves,  in  order  that  fresh  snoots  may  be  made, 
which  form  a  nice  picking  for  lambs  in  October.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  will  depend  upon  whether  we  can  spare  the 
land.  The  winter  crop  requires  different  treatment.  The 
plan  of  drilling  the  seed,  and  removing  all  the  plaota  in 
excess  of  what  is  required  for  a  crop,  may  answer  in  this 
case,  as  the  time  of  year  is  more  favourable.  We  should, 
however,  prefer  sowing  the  seed  in  February,  and  trans- 
planting towards  the  end  of  May  or  banning  of  June.  The 
Drumhead  is  the  most  productive  kind,  and  when  they  grow 
compact,  and  the  head  is  well  filled,^  these  plants  possess 
considerable  keeping  properties,  and  the  quantity  of  food 
they  produce  is  often  very  great.  Cabbage  growers  contrive 
to  have  a  succession  of  crops  from  May  or  June  to  Christ- 
mas, and  sometimes  the  later  kinds  are  sllowed  to  stand  for 
ewes  and  lambe  in  the  spring.  Mr  Bobinson,  of  Melbourne, 
near  Derby,  who  has  been  a  highly  successful  exhibitor, 
states  that  he  has  grown  from  50  lo  60  tons  per  acre,  with 
individual  bulbs  weighing  701b.  to  841b.  each.  He  cuts  up 
the  cabbage  with  straw,  and  finds  it  an  excellent  food, 
particularly  in  the  autumn,  as  being  free  from  purgative 
properties.  Mr  Sanders,  of  Watercombe  Farm,  Dordieeter, 
grows  a  few  acres  on  a  chalk  subsoil.  This  is  not  very 
favourable  land ;  yet  he  ^ts  a  good  crop,  varying  from  81b. 
to  161b.  a  bulb,  and,  b^ng  jast  2ft.  apart  ea(£  way,  the 
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'  weight  of  prodace  is  very  great.  The  object  of  planting  at 
this  distance  is  to  allow  of  horse-hoeing  in  two  directions. 
He  80WB  the  seed  in  a  bed  in  Angnst,  and  pricks  out  at  4dn. 
apart  in  September,  and  finally  plants  his  crop  in,  April  or 
Joay,  for  use  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter ;  by  tnis  means 
he  secures  good  rooted  plants,  and  such  as  will  grow  away 
rapidly.  He  confines  nis  attention  to  the  autumn  crop, 
because  he  does  not  require  such  food  in  the  summer.  Mr 
John  Cadle,  Ballinghom  Hall,  Boss,  describes  his  practice, 
which  appears  very  complete.  A  wheat  stubble  is  selected ; 
this  is  well  scarifi^  and  any  weeds  present  remoTed.  About 
tha  middle  of  October  a  good  dressmg,  say  16  tons  of  fold- 
yard  manure,  are  spread  and  ploughed  in  about  7in.  deep ;  a 
subsoil  plough  follows,  breaking  up  4in.  or  Sin.  below; 
4  cwt.  or  5  cwt.  of  bone  an{>er{moBphate  are  sown  on  the 
furrows,  and  the  surface  worked  down.  The  rows  are 
marked  out  by  a  drill,  leaving  coulters  at  the  rec|nired 
width.  27in.  is  preferred,  as .  a  cart  can  travel  without 
iiyuring  the  bulbs.  About  the  end  of  October,  or  first  week 
in  November,  the  transplanting  takes  place,  the  plants  being 
set  at  15in.  apart.  Mr  Cadle  prefers  the  sort  known  as 
Enfield  Market.  The  different  practice  as  to  autumn  or 
spring  planiang  evidently  depends  upon  two  points — the 
climate,  and  the  time  of  year  when  most  wanted.  If  the 
young  plants  are  pricked  out  in  the  autumn,  they  will  be 
nearly  as  forward  as  those  taken  from  the  seed  bed  and  set 
oat  in  October,  and,  as  they  are  more  protected  in  the  bed 
than  in  the  fidd,  this  is  the  plan  we  should  prefer,  except 
for  the  earliest  crop.  If  fiurners  really  want  cabbage  m 
May  or  June,  they  must  plant  in  the  autumn. 

OliOVXE. 

In  manr  parts  of  North  Giermany,  and  e8p>eoially  in 
Uokermark,  Neumark,  and  Fomerania,  it  is  customary  to 
make  clover,  vetches,  and  Timothy  grass  into  hay  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  green  crop,  having  been  cut  with  the  scythe  or 
mowing  maoUhewhen  in  mH  bloom,  remains  in  swi^he  half 
to  one  and  a  half  days,  until  somewhat  withered.  It  is  next 
raked  into  small  heaps,  and  each  heap  tied  into  a  single 
large  sheaf  or  cock  with  a  handful  of  the  same  herbage 
twisted  into  a  band.  The  band  is  tied,  not  round  the  centre, 
but  round  one  end  of  the  bnndle  of  green  food,  and  the 
other  end  is  spread  out  wide,  and  foitas  the  basis  of  the 
oock.  As  in  the  case  of  ordinary  haymaking,  it  is  usual  to 
place  the  cocks  in  rows,  and  at  such  a  distance  apart  that . 
the  harvest  waggon  can  pass  between  them.  After  remain- 
ing tied  up  in  cocks  until  completely  changed  into  bay — a 
process  occupying  in  &yourable  seasons  seven  or  eight  days 
— the  crop  is  secured  as  quickly  as  possible. 

One  great  advantage  connected  with  a  method  entailing  so 
slight  a  movement  of  the  crop  is  that  the  leaves  and  flower- 
ing heads  of  the  plant  do  not  get  shaken  from  the  stems, 
and  that  it  allows  the  herbage  to  retain  its  colour,  fragrance, 
and  full  feeding  value.  This  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
but  a  comparatively  small  portion — the  portion  forming  the 
sides  of  the  cocks  only — ^is  exposed  to  the  baking  and 
scorching  influences  of  tne  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Further,  as  regard  the  shape  and  make  of  the  cocks,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  their  peculiar  construction  facili- 
tates the  escape  of  rain,  and,  when  wind  follows  the  wet, 
they  dry  quickly,  on  account  of  their  diminutive  size.  If 
the  wet  he  only  of  short  duration,  it  is  unnecessary  to  touch 
the  cocks  again  before  the^  are  carried ;  but,  should  any  of 
ihem  get  blown  on  to  their  sides,  they  must,  of  course,  be 
restoreiil  to  an  upright  position.  In  the  case  of  prolonged 
rain,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diflerent  course  becomes  needfol. 
As  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  cocks  has  had  time  to  dry, 
the  latter  must  be  turned  over,  and  so  placed  that  their 
lower  and  interior  portions  lie  exposed  to  the  wind.  A  few 
hours  of  breezy,  sunshiny  weather  will  then  generally  suffice 
to  render  the  produce  fit  to  carry. 

The  system  of  tying  up  clover,  though  not  so  much  prac- 
tised in  England  as  m  Germany,  has  nevertheless  ite  ad- 
berants  in  t£is  country.    One  of  the  principal  farmers  who 


fbllow  this  practice  is  Mr  Hislop.  His  directions  are  as 
follows :  "  Set  the  clover  up  in  ricKles  after  the  scjrthe  on  a 
broad  bottcun,  tying  a  little  of  it  loosely  round  the  top  to  keep 
it  together,  by  means  of  which  it  is  protected  from  rains, 
and  the  oolour  and  leaf  preserved  in  the  case  of  wet  weather ; 
and  even  in  dry  weather  it  will  be  sooner  fit  for  carrying, 
and  at  Uttle  expense,  the  cost  being  only  1«.  6d.  per  acre. 
Should  showery  weather  continue  for  some  time,  it  may 
require  once  moving,  to  let  the  bottom  of  the  rickles  dry 
before  carting  ;  but  in  fine  weather  it  may  be  carted  out  of 
the  rickles  at  once." 

"  As  soon  as  the  clover  is  sufficiently  diy,"  writes  another 
fiu-mer,  "  let  a  woman  take  hold  of  tne  top  of  the  swathe 
with  both  hands,  and  roll  up  and  set  it  upon  clear  ground, 
and  it  will  form  the  shape  of  a  woman's  dress  and  stand 
perfectly  still.  She  must  then  draw  a  small  portion  out  and 
tie  the  top,  and,  if  well  done,  it  wiU  stand  almost  any 
weather." 

COKFBET. 

Some  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  amongst 
formers  as  to  the  v^ne  of  this  fodder  plant.  The  balance 
of  opinion,  however,  seems  to  incline  in  its  &vour.  One  of 
its  advocates  states  that  he  has  cultivated  the  prickly  com- 
frey  very  successfully  for  these  last  seven  years,  having  cut 
the  same  plants  regularly  five  times  each  year,  and  from  the 
produce  w  less  than  hsJf  an  acre  of  land  has  kept  in  ex- 
cell^t  condition  three  horses  and  two  milking  cows  from 
very  early  in  the  springs  to  late  in  the  autumns.  Sheepand 
pigs  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  thrive  well  upon  it.  When 
given  to  milch  cows  it  undoubtedly  increases  the  quantity 
and  richness  of  the  milk,  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
cause  any  taint  to  the  butter.  * 

This  is  but  little  used  in  England  as  a  forage  plant,  but  in 
Ireland  it  is  much  thought  of.  It  will  thrive  on  almost  any 
idnd  of  soil  if  not  wet,  but  light  sandy  land  is  the  best  for  it. 
The  land  should  be  clean,  in  good  heart,  and  well  prepared, 
and  the  seed  sown  at  the  rate  of  601b.  to  the  acre,  with 
about  eight  stones  of  oats  or  barley,  any  time  in  March, 
April,  or  May.  The  crop  will  be  fit  for  using  in  the  Novem- 
ber twelvemonths  following.  In  preparing  the  gorse  it 
should  be  first  passed  through  a  chaff-cutter  and  then 
through  a  Walsn's  furze-crusher,  manufactured  by  T. 
M'Kenzie  and  Sons,  Dublin  (if  the  common  wild-growing 
gorse  is  used,  it  will  require  to  be  passed  twice  through  the 
crusher) ;  the  prepared  gorse  is  then  mixed  with  pulped 
roots  and  a  little  chaff^  straw.  In  this  state  cattle  eat 
it  greedily,  and  require  no  other  fodder  except  in  March  and 
April,  when  in  finishing  off  stall-feds  a  handful  of  hay  at 
night  is  a  variety  for  them.  Horses  will  eat  it  when  only 
chaffed.  Some  people  do  not  use  a  chaff-cutter,  but  merely 
a  crusher;  but  it  ta&es  less  power  and  time,  and  the  gorse  is 
better  prepared,  by  passing  it  first  through  a  chaff-cutter. 
One  horse  can  easily  work  both  machines  at  the  same  time; 
but  when  the  crusher  alone  is  used  it  must  be  fed  very 
lightly,  or  it  will  choke,  and  is  quite  enough  for  one  horse. 

One  gentleman  writes  that  ne  considers  there  is  more 
feeding  on  one  acre  of  gorse  than  on  two  of  rye  grass  hay. 

Another  gentleman,  who  has  long  used  it,  says  :  "  I  have 
used  it  some  years  as  food  for  horses,  crushed  by  water 
power,  for  the  six  winter  months.  It  is  mixed  with  straw, 
chaff,  or  barley  dust,  and  takes  the  place  of  hay.  I  give 
fix)m  one  to  two  bushels  of  com  to  working  horses,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  work,  and  they  do  well,  and  have  glossy 
coats.  The  require  a  lump  of  rock-salt  in  the  manger.  A 
man  and  woman  mow  and  collect  a  cartload  in  half  a  day, 
which  lasts  eight  horses  three  days.  It  is  crushed  every 
afternoon,  and  mixed  with  chaff,  and  does  not  suffer  from 
fermentation.  Cattle  when  accustomed  to  it  do  well  on  it, 
and  it  produces  rich  milk.  Many  cottagers  keep  their  cows 
entirely  on  it  in  the  winter,  preparing  it  with  a  mallet  and 
block ;  and  a  friend  winters  sixty  cattle  on  ten  acres  of  tur- 
nips, tfrenty  acres  straw,  and  gorse  ad  Ub.  The  roots  an 
pulped  and  mixed  with  chaff  and  gorse. 
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THE  FIELD  QTTABTEBLT 


W6«dB. — A  fertfle  Bouroe  of  weed  seeda  is  onr  numnra  lM»p> 
Seeds  and  weeds  of  all  kinds  are  thrown  on  the  heap  and  mixed 
with  the  dting,  which  is  strewed  over  the  land  or  ploughed  in, 
and  these  seeds  are  almost  sore  to  spring  op.  It  should  ever  be 
borne  In  mind  that  weed  seeds,  more  eepedally  those  of  an  oily 
nature,  are  posseesed  of  groat  vitality,  and  our  only  sure  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  is  by  burning.  The  annual  weeds  are  more  easilT 
got  rid  of  than  the  perennial ;  some  of  these,  as  the  oouob  or  twitcn 
grass,  (rrid'cwn  repau)  are  the  greatest  pests  of  the  farm.  The  grub- 
ber is  by  far  the  best  implement  to  use  in  fields  infested  with  ooocli — it 
brings  the  roots  well  up,  and  leaves  them  on  the  surface,  from  which 
they  can  be  gathered  by  the  harrow ;  but  the  plough  outs  them  op  and 
bones  them,  Md  the  couch,  like  all  artiooUtea  or  jointed  plants,  only 


increases  the  faster,  for  each  severed  piece  beoomes  a  new  plant,  aeodiog 
ont  fresh  sookers.  Docks  should  be  carefully  taken  up  by  the  roots. 
The  best  implement  for  this  is  the  "dock  spade."  The  beet  time  Is 
when  the  ground  is  moist;  indeed,  rampant,  full-grown  weeds  may  be 
pulled  op  by  the  hand  alone  when  the  soil  Is  moist,  care  beinf;  taken  to 
draw  them  ont  straight,  so  that  the  roots  may  not  be  broken  and  part 
left  in  the  soil.  Paeture-Beld  weeds  with  largish  leaves  are  beet  got 
rid  of  by  repeatedly  mowing  down  the  leaves.  Ifnch  has  yet  to  be 
learned  as  to  the  effect  of  various  artificial  manures  upon  weeds. 
Salt,  for  example,  has  been  used  with  remarkably  good  effect  in 
getting  rid  of  couch  or  twitch  grass ;  and  we  liave  osed  with  equal 
success  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  extirpation  of  docks  in  meadow  and 
pastors  land. 


THE    VETERflllARIAIi. 


DISEASES  OF  HOfiSES. 

Influenza. 
This  disease  is  generally  most  prevalent  during  autumn 
and  spring.  At  one  time  influenza  takes  the  form  of  bilious 
fever,  and  all  the  animals  attacked  are  immediately  dis- 
tinguished by  the  yellow  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  eyelids.  This  variety  of  the 
affection  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  always  leaves  the 
horse  in  a  condition  of  extreme  debility. 

At  other  times  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  air  passages  is  the  speciality  of  the  disease;  and 
the  symptoms  vary  much,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
degrees  of  importance  which  the  disease  assumes  in  different 
portions  of  the  same  membrane.  When  the  nasal  lining  is 
attacked,  there  will  be  frequent  sneezing,  and  increased 
secretion  of  mucus,  which  soons  becomes  thick  and 
tenacious ;  if  the  affection  is  confined  to  this  part,  nothing 
more  serious  than  a  continuous  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  occurs  during  its  course ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  instuices  the  irritation  extends,  and  the 
membrane  lining  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  also  that 
of  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  become  implicated,  and  the 
symptoms  of  painful  cough  and  difficulty  of  swallowing  are 
added. 

More  serious  still  is  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the 
membrane  of  the  tubes  of  the  lungs,  constituting  bronchial 
catarrh,  or  a  low  form  of  bronchitis,  ending  in  many  cases 
in  extensive  deposits  of  tuberculous  matter  in  the  Itmg 
tissue,  formation  of  cavities  in  the  lungs,  and  death. 

Then,  again,  influenza  in  some  seasons  is  attended  with  a 
tendency  to  formation  of  abscess,  not  only  in  the  fauces,  or 
the  submaxillary  space,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  body — 
between  the  deep  muscles,  for  instance,  which  attach  the 
shoulder  to  the  trunk.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  always 
fatal,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  pain  which  is  ex- 
perienced during  the  continuance  of  the  suppurative  process. 
These  cases  are  very  difficult  to  treat,  as  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  reach  the  part  where  the  pus  is  deposited,  and 
the  fluid  cannot  advance  to  the  surface  without  destroying 
important  structures  in  its  course;  besides  which,  the 
sys(>em  is  seldom  able  to  bear  the  suffering  for  the  length 
of  time  which  is  required  for  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
pus  to  the  external  p>art  of  the  body.  Abscesses  in  the 
fouces  or  submaxillary  space  are  comparatively  unimportant, 
and  may  either  be  opened  at  the  proper  time,  or  left  to 


burst  by  natural  internal  preasiue,  without  danger  to  the 

life  of  tne  animal. 

Influenza  is  frequently  characterised  by  the  oocarrenoe  of 
swellings  of  the  head  or  parts  of  it,  especially  the  nose  and 
eyelids.  Although  the  aspect  of  an  animal  suffering  from 
tnis  form  of  the  disease  is  not  promising,  the  result  is 
generally  byourable.  There  b  little  tendency  to  disease  of 
the  respiratory  passages,  and  as  soon  as  the  swelling  of  the 
nose  and  lips  subsides  the  animal  does  not  reftise  food,  which 
in  the  worst  stage  of  the  affection  he  finds  some  difficulty 
in  collecting,  owing  to  the  soreness  and  stifihess  of  the 
swollen  lips. 

Two  years  ago  this  variety  of  influenza  was  noticed  in 
association  with  swellings  of  the  extremities.  The  first 
symptom  was  enlargement  generally  of  one  hind  leg,  a 
whitie  limb  or  an  i]\)uied  limb  always  being  selected.  In 
a  short  time  one  eyelid  became  tupiid  and  painful,  then 
the  other,  and  in  quick  succession  the  extremities  became 
swollen. 

Treatment. — If  it  were  necessary  to  establish  the  existenoe 
of  an  invariable  distinguishing  feature  of  influenza,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  point  to  the  eu'ly  weakness,  sometimes 
amounting  to  prostration,  long  before  the  disease  has 
reached  its  full  development.  Accordingly  the  treatment  of 
the  affection,  even  in  the  early  stage,  must  be  conduded 
with  much  caution.  Medicines  whidi  have  a  depressing 
action  must  be  avoided,  and  generally  reliimce  should  be 
placed  in  diffusible  stimulants  and  counter-irritants,  with, 
what  is  most  of  all  important,  good  nursing. 

Steaming  the  head  by  means  of  boihng  water  poured  on 
hay  in  a  bucket  and  placed  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
nosp,  is  always  very  successful  in  relieving  the  animals  from 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  sinuses  of  the  nasal  cavity, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  hot  vapour  acts  as  a  fomentation 
to  the  swollen  parts. 

No  particular  restriction  is  necessary  in  respect  of  diet; 
but  if  the  animal  will  eat  linseed  mashes  with  a  few  oats 
added,  and  will  drink  thin  gmel  or  hay  tea,  made  by  steep- 
ing a  little  hay  in  hot  water,  and  then  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cold  water  to  render  the  fluid  palatable,  no 
trouble  need  be  taken  to  select  any  other  kind  of  provender 
until  the  natural  appetite  returns.  Counter-irritants  may 
be  applied  to  the  throat  immediately  when  the  occurrence 
of  coughing  indicates  the  extension  of  the  irritation  to  the 
larynx ;  and,  if  the  respiration  becomes  quickened,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  atimiilafcing  the  sides.    Mustard  ponllioee 
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are  the  most  oonTenient  and  efiective  means  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  action  npon  the  skin,  and  their  effects  are  so 
much  the  more  beneficial  as  they  are  rapidly  developed.  In 
most  instances  the  action  of  the  mnstard  is  much  assisted 
by  the  previous  sponging  of  the  part  to  be  acted  on  with  hot 
water.  If  it  is  particularly  desired  to  avoid  blemish,  it  is 
advisable  to  scrape  the  mustard  off  at  the  expiration  of  half 
an  honr  to  an  honr,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  action, 
which  varies  much  in  different  animals. 

Medicines  may  be  given  either  in  the  form  of  ball  or 
draught ;  alkalies,  with  gentian,  and  in  cases  of  great  de- 
bility capsicum  also, -are  most  beneficial.  A  very  good 
draught  is  composed  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  a  drachm, 
oarboDate  of  ammonia  half  a  drachm,  dissolTed  in  twenty 
ounces  of  water,  and  then  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  tincture 
of  gentdan,  and,  if  required,  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  capsi- 
cum. The  same  medicines  piay  be  used  is  the  form  of 
powder,  or  made  into  a  ball  with  treacle  or  honey,  according 
to  circnmstakces ;  but  in  careful  hands  the  draught  is  the 
most  satisfactory  form  of  medicine. 

Bttbbing  the  Tail. 

^  Animals  which  have  been  shut  up  in  the  stable  for  some 
time,  and  well  fed,  commonly  addict  themselves  to  the  vice. 
Turning  out  to  grass  in  many  instances  seems  to  have  a 
tendency  to  induce  an  amount  of  irritation  in  the  part  which 
leads  the  horse  to  seek  relief  by  rubbing  against  any  pm- 
jecting  body  within  his  reach.  But  in  very  many  of  the 
most  obstinate  cases  there  is  no  assignable  cause.  The 
animal  is  in  good  health,  and  condition ;  is  perfectly,  to  all 
appearance  at  least,  fVee  from  skin  disease ;  eats  and  drinks 
and  works  well,  and  yet,  while  in  the  stable,  never  misses 
an  opportunity  of  rubbing  the  tail. 

Treatment  of  the  vice  must  be  based  upon  a  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  cause.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
if  the  horse  is  suffering  from  any  skin  disease  of  the  nature 
of  surfeit;  if  his  condition  is  bad,  consequent  upon  want  of 
exeroise,  with  a  too  liberal  dietary,  or  the  reverse ;  for 
animals  in  a  state  of  emaciation  are,  equally  with  the  ple- 
thoric, prone  to  irritation  of  the  skin.  If  any  skin  disease 
is  apparent,  there  is  an  end  of  the  mystery,  because,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  the  skin  of  the  root  of  the  tail 
and  the  mane  always  comes  in  for  an  undue  share  of  the 


Presmning  that  no  symptoms  of  skin  disease  are  present, 
it  win  next  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
animal's  system,  as  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs 
commonly  occasions  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  integu- 
ment. 

Failing  to  get  evidence  of  digestive  derangement,  the 
next  step  is  to  search  for  evidence  of  intestmal  worms. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  horse  is  subject  to 
oxyuris,  which  is  found  principally  in  the  rectum  and  large 
intestines,  causing  an  intolerable  itching  in  the  region  of 
the  anus,  which  induces  the  animal  to  rub  violently  for  the 
purpose  of  allaying  the  excitement,  or  rather  in  ot>edience 
to  an  impulse  which  he  cannot  resist. 

The  existence  of  oxyuris  may  be  known  by  the  presence 
of  a  yellow  powder  (ova)  round  the  anus,  or  still  more 
positively,  by  the  detection  of  the  parasite  in  the  dung. 
Doubtless  other  intestinal  worms  cause  sufficient  irritation 
to  induce  the  horse  to  rub  the  tail ;  but  the  oxyuris  is  most 
injarious  in  this  respect  of  all  the  internal  parasites.  Local 
irritation  may  exist  independently  of  any  of  the  above  stated 
causes,  or  it  may  be  that  the  habit  is  due  to  some  such 
nervous  feeling  as  that  which  induces  a  human  being  to 
scratch  his  head  or  perform  some  other  equally  unnecessary 
act  expressive  of  uneasiness. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  shown  that  the  treatment  must  be 
adapted  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  If 
pleuora  is  the  apparent  cause,  a  dose  or  two  of  physic  with 
cooling  dietand  proper  exercise  will  effect  much;  if  the  animal 
IS  in  poor  condition,  the  opposite  course  of  treatment  will  be 
indicated — ^viz.,  tonics  ana  liberal  diet.    Disease  of  the  skin. 


indicated  by  an  eruptif  e  or  sealy  condition  of  surface,  will 
call  for  local  treatment. 

A  mild  but  effective  dressing  is  made  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  (Uver  of  sulphur)  in  eight 
parts  of  water,  to  b^  applied  with  a  stiff  brush  to  all  parts 
of  the  skin  where  irritation  exists,  and  particularly  the  root 
of  the  taU  and  mane.  A  very  hard  and  scaly  condition  of 
these  parts  will  call  for  the  use  of  a  more  powerful  remedy ; 
and  then  the  old  fiuriers'  mange  dressing,  compounded  of 
equal  parts  of  train  oil,  oil  of  tar,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  will 
be  found  effective,  if  applied  with  friction  by  means  of  an 
old  brush,  and  repeated  in  a  couple  of  days,  after  a  good 
washing  with  soap  and  warm  water. 

Derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  will  require  to  be 
met  by  a  course  of  alterative  medicines,  with  careral  dieting, 
and  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise,  besides  the  local  treat- 
ment. If  parasites  in  the  intestines  (especially  the  oxyuris) 
are  the  cause  of  the  irritation,  enemas  of  salt  and  water,  dl 
the  strength  of  hsJf  an  ounce  to  a  gallon,  may  be  given 
ocoasionaUy  with  advantage,  although  this  treatment  is  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  local  reme4ies. 

One  importtmt  point  is  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  the 
rubbing  by  any  mechanical  means  which  ingenuity  can 
suggest.  It  may  be  possible  to  affect  this  by  a  re-arrange- 
iiient  of  the  horse's  position ;  but,  if  not,  pulling  the  cloth 
so  far  back  as  to  cover  the  part  of  the  tail  which  is  usually 
rubbed  will  in  some  instance  cause  the  animal  to  discontinue 
the  habit.  Tyiug  up  the  part  in  a  calico  bandage  has  the 
same  effect,  but  is  more  difficult  of  arrangement,  although 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  it. 

Ordinary  mercunal  ointment  (blue  ointment)  is  some- 
times successful  in  allajring  the  irritation,  and  in  some  cases 
glycerine  is  beneficial ;  but  now  and  then  cases  are  met  with 
m  which  nothing  is  of  use — the  part  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
morbid  sensibility,  and  the  animal  never  ceases  to  rub  it 
when  an  opportunity  occurs.  It  will  be  gath'ered  from  these 
remarks  that  there  is  no  "  specific "  for  the  cure  of  the 
annoying  habit  which  is  so  constantly  complained  of,  but 
that  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  a  variety  of  droum- 
stances. 

MeIiANosis. 
Grrey  horses,  as  they  advance  in  life,  are  subject  to 
tumours  of  a  poculiar  kind,  which  appear  in  different  parts 
of  their  bodies,  but  most  commonly  beneath  the  tail,  on  the 
part  which  is  devoid  of  hair.  These  morbid  growths  are  not, 
m  the  majority  of  cases,  of  much  importance  ;  sometimes 
one  larger  than  usual  comes  in  the  way  of  the  crupper,  and 
is  abraded  thereby ;  but  if  the  deposits  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  harness,  they  often  remain  for  years  almost  unnoticed. 
One  unvarying  feature  of  all  these  enlargements  is  their  black 
colour,  which  is  due  to  a  deposit  of  pigment  cells  or  granules 
similar  in  all  respects  to  those  which  form  the  colouring 
matter  of  normal  tissues.  It  is  universally  allowed  that  the 
affection  is  common  in  grey  horses,  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
old  animals  are  constantly  more  subject  to  the  deposit  than 
young  ones ;  indeed,  melanosis  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  a 
horse  until  the  animal  becomes  what  is  called  aged,  that  is, 
above  eight  years  old ;  and  very  commonly  the  tumours  are 
not  observed  until  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  True 
melanosis  in  its  simple  form  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
pigment  granules  or  pigment  ceUs ;  and  in  horses  the  deposit 
occurs  most  frequently  at  the  under  part  of  the  root  or  the 
tail.  An  examination  of  this  part  of  old  grey  horses  will 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  two  or  three  nodules,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel  nut,  and  sometimes  a  tumour  as 
large  as  a  walnut  may  be  observed:  but,  if  these  excre- 
scences are  not  subject  to  attrition  from  the  crupper,  they 
may  remain  for  years  without  causing  any  inconvenience. 
Should  it  happen,  however,  that  the  skin  covering  the 
deposit  becomes  irritated  by  friction  or  other  injury,  an  un- 
healthy discharging  wound  is  produced,  which  will  not  heal 
spontaneously.  l£is  form  of  the  disease  is  not  difficult 
to  treat,  and  in  many  instances  the  mere  removal  of  the 
cause  of  irritation,  and  the  application  of  a  mild  astrin- 
gent lotion,  will  be  followed  by  healing.    There  are  other 
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instanoes,  however,  in  which  simple  melanotic  deposit  may 
do  mischief  in  consequence  of  its  position  in  relation  to  im- 
portant structures. 

The  deposition  of  masses  of  simple  pigment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  vessels  may  seriously  affect  the  circula- 
tion of  the  bloo£  and  a  still  more  dangerous  complication 
occurs  when  the  material  impinges  upon  a  large  nerw,  or 
enters  the  canal  which  incloses  the  spinal  cord.  Large 
deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  or  on  the  membrane 
lining  the  chest  sometimes  cause  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  ultimately  render  the  animal  useless,  if  he  does  not 
directly  succumb;  and  the  same  results  follow  when  the 
deposit  takes  place  in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  or  other 
organ  the  performance  of  whose  function  is  essential  to  life. 
In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that  the  injury  in- 
flicted by  the  abnormal  deposit  has  no  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  material  thrown  out  by  the  vessels.  The 
same  effects  would  follow  the  growth  of  simple  fibrous 
tumours  in  the  same  situation.  In  other  instaiices,  how- 
ever, the  tumours  are  evidently  malignant  in  character,  or 
rather  malignant  tumours  become  the  seat  of  melanotic 
deposits. 

A  less  severe  form  of  malignant  melanotic  deposit  is  saen 
in  many  old  grey  horses.  The  tumour,  perhaps  of  the  size 
of  an  orange  at  the  under  part  of  the  tail,  becomes  tense,  then 
pulpy  in  me  centre,  and  ultimately  bursts,  giving  exit  to  a 
dark  fluid  which  continues  to  run  from  the  wound.  Any 
additional  irritation  which  may  result  from  injury  caused  by 
the  friction  of  the  crup{>er  is  attended  with  an  increase  in 
the  flow  of  the  discharge ;  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  part 
qnite  free  from  pressure,  the  discharge  nearly  ceases,  but  the 
woond  does  not  entirely  heal,  and  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion bursts  out  afresh.  These  oases  cause  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance,  particularly  when  the  animal  is  required  for  hu*- 
ness,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  adjust  the  crupper  no  as  to 
avoid  rubbing  or  pressmg  on  the  diseased  part. 

Constant  irritation  resulting  from  attrition  not  only  in- 
creases the  development  of  malignant  deposits,  but  it  also 
tends  to  rouse  the  dormant  mabgnancy  which  belongs  to 
simple  fibrous  tumours  in  which  melanotic  deposits  have 
taken  place ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
warty  growths  have  been  rendered  semi-malignant  by  the  • 
injudicious  employment  of  irritating  applications,  which 
have  been  prescribed  with  the  idea  of  promoting  their 
absorption. 

Treatment  of  Mdanogis. — A  very  general  impression  exists 
among  practical  men  that  melanosis  is  incurable,  and,  so  far 
as  m^cal  treatment  is  concerned,  it  undoubtedly  is.  No 
amount  of  rubbing  with  iodine  ointment  will  suffice  to  cause 
the  absorption  of  a  melanotic  tumour.  Cure  in  a  case  of 
melanosis  means  absolute  and  complete  removal  of  the 
tumour,  or  the  destruction  of  its  vitality  by  means  of  deep 
incisions.  When  the  circumstances  are  opposed  to  these 
measures,  the  only  wise  course  is  to  leave  the  deposit  alone. 
Before,  however,  the  knife  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  rendef  an 
operation  necessary  or  desirable.  K  the  gprowths  are  small, 
and  are  situated  in  a  position  out  of  the  way  of  the  harness, 
it  is  certainly  advisable  to  refrain  from  any  interference; 
but  if  they  are  so  prominent  as  to  affect  the  adjustment  of 
the  harness,  or  are  so  placed  that  the  animal  can  rub  them, 
an  operation  is  necessary,  providing  that  none  of  the  signs 
of  malignancy  which  have  been  mentioned  are  present,  such 
as  a  Piupy  state  of  the  tumour,  a  tense  condition  of  the  skin 
oovering  the  deposit,  or  an  open  wound  in  any  part. 

Complete  removal  of  the  entire  deposit  by  careful  disseo- 
tion  is  the  most  satisfactory  treatment,  but  the  operation 
nrast  be  well  done,  or  it  is  likely  to  fail ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  free  incision  carried  nearly  through  the  growth  is 
more  easily  made,  and  without  doubt  is  very  often  successful. 
After  removal  of  the  tumour,  or  section  of  it,  simple  tincture 
of  myrrh  may  be  applied  with  a  pledget  of  tow  at  first ;  and, 
if  any  discharge  occurs,  subsequent  occasional  dressings  of 
carbolic  acid  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water  must 
be  used,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  part  is  not 


subjected  to  attrition  or  pressure  until  the  wound  has  qnite 
healed  and  the  surface  has  become  firm. 

Melanosis  of  the  malignant  kind  is  not  treatable  either  by 
surgical  or  chemical  means.  Removal  of  the  deposit  would 
only  result  in  its  reproduction  in  a  more  maligaant  form, 
and  irritation  produced  by  incisions,  setons,  blisters,  or 
stimulating  applications  of  any  sort  would  have  the  same 
effect.  The  only  rational  toonrse  in  these  cases  is  to  avoid 
all  causes  of  irritation,  to  prevent  contact  of  any  part  of  the 
harness  with  the  tumours — if  necessary,  to  discontinne  the 
use  of  the  crupper  altogether.  Even  in  the  act  of  grooming 
the  horse  injury  may  be  inflicted  with  the  brush  or  comb  in 
careless  hands ;  and  too  muoh  care  cannot  be  exercised  to 
prevent  the  least  hurt  to  these  deposits,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  body  they  may  exist. 

When  the  surface  of  the  tamoor  is  raw,  the  use  of  aatris- 
gents  in  the  form  of  tannic  acid  or  powdered  alom  is  called 
for.  Either  of  these  agents  may  be  dusted  on  the  part 
lightly  from  the  fingers ;  but  all  ointments  which  would 
tend  to  keep  up  the  duicharge  for  an  indefinite  time  must  be 
discarded.  In  fine,  the  treatment  of  melanotic  tnmoarg 
may  be  sununed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  simple  form  of  the 
disease,  when  it  assumes  a  definite  shape,  in  a  situatian 
which  can  be  safely  reached  by  the  knife,  is  curable  by  inci- 
sion  or  dissection;  the  malignant  form,  wherever  it  may 
exist,  whether  as  a  diffused  deposit  or  circumscribed  growth, 
cannot  be  ealely  treated,  but  may  be  kept  in  a  stationary 
condition  for  a  long  period  by  a  careful  avoidance  of  all  oaaaas 
of  excitement. 

WOKMS. 

In  many  instances  the  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  these  pests  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  their  presence  is  necessarily 
injurious,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  dne  to  the 
association  of  sig^s  of  illness  with  the  known  existence  of 
the  worms.  If  any  animal's  coat  is  rough,  or  his  appetite 
capricious,  or  his  condition  bad,  the  presenoe  of  worms  is 
frequently  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief;  and  if 
any  parasites  are  expelled  by  the  sick  animal,  it  is  usually 
at  once  concluded  tnat  the  connection  between  the  oaoae 
and  the  efiect  is  established,  and  treatment  f(n-  the  future 
resolves  itself  into  a  persistent  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  worms 
by  all  means  which  offer  themselves. 

Sometimes  the  treatment  which  is  adopted  is  oonsidersbly 
more  dangerous  to  the  infested  animals  than  the  parasites 
which  it  is  intended  to  remove.  For  example,  large  doses  of 
turpentine  are  often  given,  snffident  to  induce  great 
irritation  in  the  urinary  organ ;  at  other  times  oonsideraUe 
quantities  of  antimony  and  calomel  are  employed  for  a  fixed 
number  of  mornings,  and  at  the  last  a  strong  dose  of  purga- 
tive medicine  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  dead 
worms,  which  are  presumed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
medicine  previously  given.  Excessive  purgation,  accom- 
panied with  irritation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestines, 
IS  a  not  unusual  result  of  this  treatment;  and  many  valuable 
animals  have  been  sacrificed  to  some  infiiUible  nostrum  for 
killing  worms. 

Beiore  attempting  the  expulsion  of  intestinal  parasites, 
which  can  only  be  dislodged  by  remedies  which  are  actually 
irritating,  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  ininiy 
is  done  by  the  worms  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  for 
this  purpose  we  propose  to  consider  Uie  location  and  effieots 
of  the  most  common  variety,  and  then  to  suggest  remedies 
which  have  been  proved  to  act  effectually  wiSiout  indacine 
any  ill  consequences.  Of  the  several  kind  of  worms,  whida 
are  found  in  the  digestive  tube,  the  larvae  of  the  (E*tnu 
equi  (hots)  are  the  most  common.  Very  rarely  is  the 
stomach  of  a  horse  opened  for  the  purpose  of  examination 
without  the  discovery  being  made  of  some  of  these  maggots 
lying  loose  among  the  ingesta,  or  fixed  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Hnndre(U  of  larvse  may  be  clustered  on  one  portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  or  there  may  be  numerous 
smaller  patches  of  them ;  or  it  may  be  that  very  few  are 
found  detached  ftom  the  membrane. 

Signs  of  the  previous  existence  of  bots  in  the  stomach 
may  be  found  by  carefid  soarch  even  when  none  of  the  larrs 
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owa  be  disoovered;  the  perforatioos  which  they  make  in 
the  mucons  tisanres,  by  means  of  their  pointed  mouths, 
remain  for  some  time  after  they  quit  their  hold,  as  palpable 
eridences  of  their  ravages. 

Two  varieties  of  larraa  are  found— one,  the  most  oommcm, 
white  in  colour,  rather  over  on  inch  in  length,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  swan's  cpUl ;  the  other  rather  smaller,  and 
rod  in  coloor.  Both  kinds  are  deposited  in  summer  on 
Tarioos  parts  of  the  horse's  body,  in  the  form  of  ova,  during 
the  summer  months,  and  are  transferred  b^  the  animal  to 
the  stomach  when  he  licks  his  own  or  his  companion's 
skin. 

Like  the  larv»  which  are  deposited  in  the  stmctnrs  of  the 
integnmentof  thehorseandox,  also  by  a  variety  of  theCEstnit, 
bot«  do  not  remain  parasitic  to  the  stomach ;  at  a  certain 
period  they  quit  their  hold,  and  are  expelled  with  the  dung, 
to  nndergo  the  changes  which  result  in  their  conversion  into 
parent  flies.  During  their  transit  the  red  larvse  are  often 
KHind  clinging  to  the  skin  of  the  anus.  Not  uncommonly 
aoane  irritation  is  thereby  caused,  leading  the  horse  to  kick, 
or  otherwise  evince  restlessness. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  constant  ezistenoe  of  the 
larT»  of  the  CBrirus  equi  in  the  stomachs  of  horses,  owners 
of  the  infested  animaTa  have  not  Become  so  familiar  with 
them  as  to  regard  them  with  contempt;  on  the  contrary, 
very  serious  mischief  is  laid  to  their  charge  Derangement 
of  the  digestive  functions,  loss  of  condition,  and  even  rupture 
of  the  stomach,  are  among  the  consequences  which  are  said 
to  be  caused  by  bots;  and  in  many  instances  where  animals 
have  died  suddenly  firom  obscure  diseases,  bots  have  been 
£o<md  in  the  stomach  in  large  numbers,  and  have  been  at 
once  accepted  as  the  cause  of  the  &tahty. 

Bare  cases  of  positive  harm  done  by  the  parasite  are  on 
record.  Instances  of  the  perforation  of  all  the  cotAa  of  the 
stomach  have  been  met  with;  but  such  catastrophes  are 
on^  quoted  among  the  curiosities  of  medicine. 

Direct  experiments  go  far  to  prove  that  bots  are  very 
inseDsible  to  medicinal  action,  the  most  powerful  vermifuge 
dmgs  having  &iled  to  cause  them  to  loose  their  hold  upon 
the  membrane ;  and,  giving  fall  weight  to  all  the  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  hots,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  ?nse8t  course  is  to  leave  them  entirely 
alone. 

The  worm  which  next  to  bote  is  most  common  in  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  horse  is  the  large  round  worm 
(Ateari*  megaloeephala)  which  inhabits  the  intestines, 
stMueiames  in  large  numbers.  Specimens  of  these  worms, 
varying  in  length  from  five  to  eight  inches,  and  even  longer, 
are  <^en  exp^ed  with  the  dung,  and  usually,  fix>m  tnei^ 
formidable  size,  excite  some  amount  of  alarm. 

Besides  Aiearia  megaloeephala,  other  and  much  smaller 
round  worms,  varieties  of  Strongylus,  are  found  in  the 
intestines  of  the  horse;  some  of  the  smaller  strongyles 
appear  to  possess  a  capacity  of  borrowing,  as  they  are  found 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  sometimes  reach  the 
external  membrane  of  the  intestines,  their  presence  being 
indicated  by  red  spots  in  the  peritoneum.  Many  of  the 
young  worms  which  are  found  in  the  mucus  of  the  intestines 
are  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  while  the 
adults  are  from  two  to  three  inches.  A  large  variety  of 
Ozyuris  is  also  found  in  the  rectum  and  portion  of  the 
ookm,  and  fireqnently  specimens  of  this  worm  are  found  in 
the  dung. 

BwwtornB  of  vniettinal  worme. — A  general  appearance  of 
nnthriftiness  is  commonly  held  to  signify  the  presence  of 
intestinal  parasites,  even  when  there  is  no  other  evidence  of 
their  presence ;  but  here  again  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  many  horses  in  perfectly  good  condition  and  first-rate 
healdi  expel  worms  occasionally  If,  however,  the  parasites 
exist  in  lai^  numbers,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  do  some 
mischief  by  interfering  with  Uie  functions  ot  the  intestinal 
track. 

In  the  case  of  Oxyuiis  there  is  generally  found  a  quantity 
of  dry  yellow  exudation  under  the  root  or  the  tail ;  popular 
opinion  accepts  this  sign  as  a  general  indicatioa   of   the 


presence  of  worms,  but  does  not  connect  it  with  any  parti- 
cular variety. 

A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  yellow  matter  with  a 
quarter-inch  otgect  glass  suffices  to  resolve  it  into  a  collec- 
tion of  ova,  containing  embryos  exactly  like  those  which  are 
seen  in  the  ova  of  Oxyuris  from  the  human  subject. 

Some  importance  is  always  to  be  attached  to  the  presence 
of  the  ova  of  Oxyuris  about  the  anus,  not  only  because  it 
indicates  the  existence  of  the  worm,  but  for  the  further 
reason  that  various  bad  habits  of  the  horse  may  in  many 
cases  be  explained  and  got  rid  of.  The  worms  produce  con- 
siderable irritation  about  the  region  of  the  anus,  and  horses 
infested  by  them  evidence  the  annoyance  which  they  expe- 
rience by  frequently  rubbing  the  root  of  the  tail  against 
anything  which  offers  itself  conveniently  for  the  purpose. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  true  cause  of  the  irritation 
is  not  suspected,  and  animals  are  subjected  to  various  modes 
of  cure,  all  of  which  faU,  because  they  are  directed  to  the 
part  which  only  suffers  sjrmpathetically  instead  of  actually. 
Probably  of  all  the  intestinal  parasites  the  Oxyuris  is  the 
most  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  constant  annoyance 
which  it  inflicts  upon  the  animal  which  it  ipfests.  Some 
varieties  of  the  tape-worm  are  found  in  the  intestines  of  the 
horse,  but  not  very  frequently ;  and  still  more  rarely  is  the 
whip- worm  {Tnocevlumis  equi)  discovered  in  its  alleged 
favourite  habitat,  the  caecum.  Neither  of  these  worms 
appears  to  cause  any  symptoms  of  derangement  which  may 
lead  to  their  detection.  It  is  only  when  segments  or  entire 
worms  are  expelled,  or  daring  post-mortem  examidations, 
that  any  positive  evidence  of  their  presence  is  obtained. 

Adnlt  horses  may  be  looked  upon  as  tolerably  free  from 
risk  of  serious  la  jury  on  account  of  the  presence  of  intestinal 
worms ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  colts 
often  suffer  severely  from  the  effects  of  those  parasites.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  difficulties  which  breeders  have  to  contend 
with  is  theperiodical  infection  of  their  stock  with  intestinal 
worms.  Wnen  the  evil  has  once  commenced  it  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate,  and  year  after  year  colts  which  run 
over  the  same  pastures  become  infested  with  worms,  and 
suffer  from  deranged  digestion,  and  in  common  parlance  do 
badly  in  consequence.  Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  about 
the  life-history  of  these  worms,  and  in  truth  the  origin  of 
them  is  very  obscure.  We  know  that  the  female  worms 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  ova,  which  when  quite  mature 
have  living  embryos  in  their  interior,  and  there  is  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  myriads  of  embryos  are  expelled  with  the 
dung,  and  fall  on  the  grazing  grounds ;  but  from  this  point 
the  history  of  the  parasite  is  mysterious. 

Treatment  of  intestinal  worms  will  resolve  itself,  under 
different  circumstances,  into  curative  and  preventive — the 
latter  having  reference  principally  to  those  instances  to 
which  we  have  referred  of  pastures  becoming  infected,  in 
consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  numerous  embryos  by 
horses  in  whose  intestines  the  worms  are  located. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  treatment  is  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  parasite  rather  than  to  the  destruction 
of  the  embryo  in  the  pastures.  The  remedies  for  intestinal 
worms  are  numerous :  various  essential  oils — oils  of  turpen- 
tine, aniseed,  rosemary — are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  de- 
stroying the  Aacaris  megaloeephala  i  oil  of  turpentine 
particularly  is  in  great  repute  with  practitioners  of  the  old 
school,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  give  what  we  should  call 
excessive  doses,  half  a  pint  of  the  agent  being  not  uncom- 
monly exhibited  instead  of  the  ordinary  two  ounces.  Tur- 
pentine is  undoubtedlv  a  vermifuge,  but  it  also  has  a  very 
decided  action  on  the  kidneys,  producing  excessive  secretion 
of  urine,  and  sometimes  causing  strangury ;  for  this  reason 
it  is  necessary  to  use  it  with  caution.  Externally  the  agent 
is  a  powerful  irritant,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  effect  it 
is  usual  to  combine  it  with  some  viscid  fluid,  such  as  the 
yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up,  glycerine,  or  linseed  tea,  adding 
sufficient  water  to  make  two-thirds  of  a  pint  in  quantity. 
This  dose  should  be  given  to  the  animal  fasting,  and  re- 
peated in  two  days.  Calomel  and  tartarised  antimony  are 
m  some  cases  very  effective  remedies  for  the  large  round 
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worm,  and  tliey  appear  to  act  with  the  greatest  certaintr 
when  they  are  given  in  combination ;  one  drachm  of  eacn 
t^nt  is  mixed  with  linseed  meal  and  honey  to  form  a  ball, 
and  the  regular  course  is  to  give  one  snch  dose  for  three 
consecutive  mornings,  and  on  the  fourth  to  administer  an 
aloetic  purge.  This  method  is  often  successful  in  removing 
large  numbers  of  worms  from  the  intestines,  but  it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  if  a  full  dose  of  aloes  is  given  violent 
purging  occurs ;  therefore  the  dose  of  physic  should  seldom 
exceed  four  drachms,  and  should  never  be  administered 
until  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  the 
last  dose  of  calomel  and  antimony  was  given. 

The  seeds  which  are  contained  in  the  catechu  palm,  com- 
monly known  as  betel  nuts  or  areca  nuts,  are  very  effective 
for  the  destruction  of  worms,  particularly  all  the  varieties  of 
tape  worm.  Areca  nuts  contain  tannic  and  gallic  acid,  and 
therefore  possess  powerful  astringent  properties.  Vege- 
table bitters  and  astringents  are  generally  inimical  to 
intestinal  parasites,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  nnmber 
of  worm  medicines,  already  numerous,  might  be  extensively 
added  to  if  it  were  necessary ;  but  the  list  is  tolerably  ex- 
tensive as  it  is.  Vegetable  bitters  and  astringents,  including 
quassia,  gentian,  and  areca  nut,  have  proved  efficacious  in 
numerous  instances,  and  probably  the  last  remedy  may  be 
taken  as  the  representative  of  the  class.  It  is  far  more  safe 
for  young  animals  than  turpentine  or  antimonial  and  mer- 
onrfal  compounds;  and  as  far  as  our  experiments  have 
extended,  is  more  to  be  relied  on ;  it  has  also  the  advantage 
rf  being  easily  prepared — a  common  nutmeg  grater  furnish- 
ing a  simple  apparatus  for  converting  it  to  powder  as 
required  for  use — and  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  giving 
medicines  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  food;  two  to  eight 
drachms  may  be  administered  to  a  horse,  according  to  age, 
before  any  food  is  taken,  every  second  day  for  a  week.  A 
bolus  is  generally  the  most  convenient  form  for  giving  the 
medicine,  and  this  may  be  made  by  mixing  the  powdered 
nut  with  oatmeal  and  honey.  If  a  drench  is  desirable,  the 
powder  may  be  mixed  with  water ;  and  for  colts,  which  are 
not  easily  restrained,  it  may  be  mingled  with  a  little  bran 
and  oats — the  taste  is  not  so  objectionable  as  to  cause  the 
animal  to  refuse  the  food  in  which  it  is  placed. 

After  a  few  doses  of  areca  nnt  have  been  given  as  directed, 
a  mild  purgative  may  be  administered  if  necessary;  but  in 
many  instances  large  numbers  of  worms  are  expelled  by  the 
action  of  the  nut  alone.  A  moderate  dose  of  aloes,  however, 
or  a  pint  of  castor  or  linseed  oil,  may  assist  the  expulsion  of 
the  parasites,  and  cannot  do  any  harm. 

Mechanical  remedies,  Buch  as  metal  filings  and  powdered 
glass,  are  in  great  fevour  with  some  people,  and  they  cer- 
tainly have  the  merit  of  being  non-medicinal. 


TYPHOID  PEVER  IN  PIGS. 
In  our  own  country  this  malady  has  long  been  rife,  and 
some  years  t^  it  cud  considerable  mischief  in  Berkshire. 
In  Ireland  "soldier"  is  well  known  as  a  destructive  affection 
of  the  hog  tribe ;  reports  of  its  presence  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  reach  us  from  time  to  time.  Occasionally  pigs 
suffering  from  the  disease  are  stopped  by  the  veterinary 
inspectors  at  the  various  ports  on  the  English  coast,  and 
we  have  precise  information  of  the  ravages  of  the  malady 
in  America.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  is 
being  widely  spread. 

Dr.  Bndd  found  in  every  instance  of  the  disease  a  charac- 
teristic eruption  on  the  skin,  and  the  pecnUar  fungoid 
growths  on  the  intestinal  glands,  which  he  deemed  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  connection  of  the  disease  with  typhoid  fever 
of  man ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  affection  of 
the  pig  with  any  malady  to  which  the  human  subject  is 
liable,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  lesions  in  typhoid  fever 
of  man  and  cholera  of  the  hog  are  similar,  if  not  identical, 
in  their  main  features.  A  very  important  point  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  pathology  of  this  disease  is  that  of  infection 
and  contagion.  When  the  malady  appears  in  a  herd  of 
swine  it  spreads  rapidly,  until  the  greater  part  of  .them 


become  affected ;  this  fact  is  generally  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  disease  as  infectious  and  contagious,  but  the  evidence  is 
not  oonGlasive.  It  may  be  that  the  animals  fall  sick  in 
succession  in  consequence  of  being  all  subjected  to  the 
same  morbific  influences ;  nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  typhoid  fever  as  contagious  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Over  and  over  again  we  have  known  the  disease 
to  arise  and  spread  where  the  morbid  products  thrown  off 
by  the  intestines  have  fallen,  and  we  have  always  observed 
that  the  progress  of  the  mialady  has  been  arrested  when 
care  has  been  taken  to  isolate  diseased  animals,  and  dis- 
infect the  places  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 

Numerous  instances  are  on  record  of  the  introduction  of 
the  disease  into  a  farm  by  the  purchase  of  infected  pigs ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  opinions  to  the  contrary,  the  farmer  will 
do  well  to  treat  the  affection  as  one  of  the  oontagioos 
diseases,  without  concerning  himself  about  scientific  sub- 
tleties of  distinction.  Experience  has  sufficiently  proved 
that  the  contact  of  the  excretions  thrown  off  by  diseased 
animus  is  enough  to  induce  the  same  affection  in  healthy 
subjects ;  whether  this  result  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
specific  vims,  or  simply  by  the  action  of  orgonio  matter  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  is  not  of  maoh  conseqaence  to  the 
owner  of  the  animals. 

Treatment  of  the  disease  should  be  rather  preventive 
than  curative ;  indeed,  if  only  a  few  animals  are  affected, 
the  beet  course  is  to  kill  and  oury  them  at  once  out  of  &e 
way.  If  a  large  number  are  attecked  before  the  affection 
is  detected,  they  must  be  immediately  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  put  in  some  well-secured  place  at  some  distance. 

Antiseptic  remedies  have  proved  moat  successful,  botii  as 
curative  and  preventive.  Carbolic  acid  and  hyposulphite 
of  soda  must  be  freely  used,  the  former  in  mixture  with  a 
hundred'  parts  of  water  as  a  disinfectant,  which  may  be 
syringed  over  the  animals,  diseased  and  healthy,  sevovl 
times  a  day,  and  also  over  all  places  with  which  the  infected 
pigs  have  come  in  contact.  The  manure,  which  is  often 
mixed  with  blood,  and  even  sometimes  entirely  consists  of 
it,  must  be  well  covered  with  quicklime,  and  as  much  sb 
possible  cleared  off  the  pastures  and  put  in  a  heap  by  itsdf, 
or,  better.still,  buried.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  mixed 
with  the  food  (wash)  in  snch  proportion  that  each  animal, 
whether  sick  or  not,  may  get  about  an  ounce  a  day. 

The  pigs  which  ara  too  ill  to  feed  must  either  be  killed 
and  buried,  or  left  to  take  their  chance;  nothing  will  be 
gained  by  the  forcible  administration  of  remedies.  The 
most  important  points  in  dealing  with  the  red  disease  of 
pigs  are  to  disoover  the  affection  at  the  outset — which  is 
easily  done  by  observing  the  dolour  of  the  skin  and  the  loss 
of  use  of  the  hind  quarters — to  remove  or  destroy  the 
diseased  animals,  and  to  employ  solutions  of  carbolic  add 
as  a  disinfectant,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  internal  use 
as  an  antiseptic,  which  is  readily  soluble,  harmless  in  its 
action,  and  very  effective  in  arresting  putrid  fermentation 
either  in  dead  or  living  structures. 


WHAT  TO  DO  ON  A»r  OUTBREAK  OP 
POOT-AND-MOUTH  DISE^SK 

Wb  counsel  the  owner  of  stock  to  take  every  precaution 
against  an  attack  by  keeping  his  cattle  as  far  as  possible 
firom  all  others.  If  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  new  stock 
on  the  farm,  a  week's  quarantine  may  be  arranged,  and  that 
time  will  be  sufficient  for  a  disease  which  has  a  short  period 
of  incubation.  Curious  visitors  should  be  kept  from  the 
sheds  and  pastures,  and  their  well-intended  investigations 
into  the  health  of  the  animals  should  be  entirely  discouraged. 
Persons  and  animals  coming  from  infected  forms  should  on 
no  pretence  be  allowed  in  the  vicinity  of  healthy  cattle; 
disinfectants,  of  which  powdered  quicklime  is  the  most 
effectual  and  most  easily  applied,  should  be  scattered  over 
all  the  approaches  to  tne  sheds  and  pastures,  so  that  men 
or  dogs  going  by  chance  in  those  ways  must  disinfect  their , 
feet.  All  animals  which  are  sent  to  fairs  or  markets  should 
leave  the  premises  with  a  clear  understanding  that  on  no 
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aoconnt  are  they  to  be  brought  back  again.  To  be  Bold 
without  reserve  must  berths  one  condition  of  their  removal. 
For  obvions  reasons,  stock  seldom  suffer  from  infections 
diseases  in  breeding  districts  into  which  fresh  cattle  are 
rarely  imported,  while  they  are  rife  in  all  the  importing 
districts  and  on  the  great  lines  of  cattle  traffic. 

By  means  of  a  strict  attention  to  sanitary  rules,  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  animals  in  the  midst  of  an  infected 
neighbourhood  ;  but  there  is  always  considerable  risk  of 
communication  of  disease  in  such  localities,  and  the  im- 
portant question  then  is,  how  is  the  affection  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  early  stage,  and  what  treatment  is  to  be  adopted  P, 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  so  familiar  to  breeders  and 
feeders,  that  a  detailed  account  of  the  symptoms  is  not 
necessary.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  for  the  uninformed 
to  know  that  the  earliest  distinctive  signs  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  are  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth  and  smack- 
ing the  lips.  This  sound,  which  exactly  resembles  the 
noise  which  is  made  by  a  carp  when  sucking  at  the  weeds 
of  a  pond,  is  exceedingly  characteristic,  and  may  be  recog- 
nised without  risk  of  error  even  in  the  dark.  The  develop- 
ment of  bladders  or  blisters  on  the  lips  and  tongue  follows, 
and  frequently  the  animal  is  lame  from  the  presence  of 
vesicles  between  the  claws  of  the  feet.  Lameness  is  not  an 
invariable  symptom,  however,  and  when  it  exists  it  must  be 
received  with  caution,  as  these  are  common  diseases  of  the 
feet  altogether  unconnected  with  the  foot-and-mouth  com- 
plaint. Treatment  should  be  as  little  obtrusive  as  possible ; 
no  medicine  should  be  given  forcibly  by  the  drenching 
horn  or  bottle,  and  the  chief  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
dietetics  and  good  nursing. 

Food  is  often  rejected,  not  on  account  of  want  of  appetite, 
bnt  from  inability  to  eat  owing  to  the  soreness  of  the  mouth ; 
henoe  soft  food  is  desirable.  Sometimes  the  introduction 
of  small  pieces  of  roots  or  oilcake  into  the  mouth  sufficiently 
far  back  to  bring  them  under  the  action  of  the  molar  teetn 
ia  sncceesfuL  U  the  feet  are  bad,  the  animal  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  small  space,  and  not  suffered  to  move  about.  A 
lotion  of  oommcm  nitre  in  water,  about  two  ounces  to  a 

SkUon,  is  nsefol  to  dash  over  the  feet ;  and  for  internal  ex- 
bition  a  Uttle  nitre  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  drinking  water.  Half  an  ounce  of  nitre  or 
four  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  the  animal  may  drink  at  pleasure. 

Convalescence  will  be  established  in  ten  to  fourteen  days, 
and  in  most  cases  the  condition  improves  rapidly.  The  most 
vexations  circumstance  connected  with  the  disease  on  a 
dairy  farm  is  the  loss  of  milk  which  is  thereby  occasioned  ; 
for  not  only  is  there  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  quantity 
during  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  the  secretion  from  the 
diseased  animals  is  so  altered  in  quality  as  to  be  unfit  for 
consumption  by  human  beings ;  indeed,  it  is  not  safe  to 
give  it  to  any  animals ;  even  pigs  have  been  poisoned  by  it 
when  they  have  taken  it  shortly  after  being  drawn  from  the 
cow.  Boiling  destroys  its  deleterious  properties  to  some 
extent,  bnt  even  then  it  is  only  fit  for  the  wash  tub. 


ABSTSACT  OF  OBDEBS  OF  COimCIL. 

Thx  following  regulations  came  into  force  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1872 -.— 

1.  Tbahsii  bt  Ska. — Every  place  provided  for  animals 
shall  be  divided  into  pens,  not  to  exceed  9ft.  in  breadth  and 
l&ft.  in  length ;  the  noors  provided  with  battens  or  other 
suitable  footholds,  and,  if  inclosed,  to  be  ventilated  by 
separate  inlet  and  outlet  openings  of  such  dimensions  as 
wul  secure  a  proper  supply  of  air  m  all  weathers.  Between 
Nov.  1  and  April  30  shorn  sheep  are  not  to  be  carried  on 
deck.  If  these  regulations  are  not  attended  to,  animals 
nu^  be  detained  at  the  port  of  landing  until  the  Privy 
Council  direct  otherwise.  After  each  voyage  the  vessd 
most  be  oleansed,  by  sweeping  out  all  dung,  litter,  &o., 
thorough  washing  of  the  pens  with  water,  and  the  appli> 
cation  to  every  {»rt  with  which  animals  or  their  droppmgs 
bam  eoone  m  contact,  of  a  coating  of  limewaah,  in  every 


gallon  of  which  either  one-fifth  of  a  pint  of  carbolic  acid,  or 
cresylic  acid,  or  four  ounces  of  chloride  of  lime  has  been 
added.  At  the  shipping  places  water  to  be  supplied  gratui- 
tously on  the  application  of  the  attendant,  and  on  landing 
food  and  water;  the  price  of  food  to  be  fixed  by  the  Privy 
Council.  The  landing  places  to  be  cleansed  and  disinfected, 
if  diseased  animals  have  been  landed.  These  rules  are  excel- 
lent and,  if  insisted  upon,  the  transit  of  cattle  by  sea  will  be 
done  in  comparative  comfort.  Their  sufferings  in  old  times 
were  but  too  apparent,  from  the  jaded,  drooping  appearance 
on  landing.  Railway  trucks  must  have  spring  buffers  and 
proper  battens  on  the  floors,  are  not  to  be  over-crowded,  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  according  to  the  directions  above. 

2.  Contagious  and  Infectious  Disbasbs.  —  Diseased 
animals  must  be  kept  separate,  and  notice  given  at  once  to 
a  police-constable,  who  will  communicate  witii  the  inspector, 
who  shall  report  to  the  local  authority  and  (excepting  in 
the  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease)  to  the  Privy  Council ; 
returns  to  be  made  by  the  inspector  whenever  such  diseases 
as  cattle  plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  sheep  pox,  scab, 
or  glanders  exist  in  his  locality.  Officers  properly  autho- 
rised may  stop  any  animal  being  moved,  or  nay,  straw,  &c., 
contrary  to  the  Act  of  1869,  and  may  search  any  railway 
truck,  cart,  boat,  &c.,  and  apprehend  without  warrant  the 
person  in  charge,  who  can  be  summarily  dealt  with  by  the , 
magistrates,  who  can  order  the  animal  or  goods  to  be 
destroyed.  The  officer  may  enter  any  premises  within  his 
district  when  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  there 
is  infectious  disease.  Local  authorities  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  regulations  for  prohibiting  or  controlling  the 
grazing  of  animals  on  commons  or  wastes,  driving  into  an 
inclosed  field,  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  by  dog^,  the 
removal  of  hay,  straw,  htter,  and  cleansing  and  disinfecting 
sheds  and  places  where  diseased  animals  are  or  have  been. 
With  regard  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  local 
authority  may  prohibit  or  regulate  the  movement  out  of  pre- 
mises where  disease  has  been  found  to  exist  any  animal  that 
has  been  in  contact  with  diseased  animals.  In  the  case  of 
scab  in  sheep  the  local  authority  can  compel  affected  animata 
to  be  dressed,  and  can  forbid  removal.  Pleuro-pneumonia, 
which  in  its  effects  is  quite  as  fatal  as  rinderpest,  calls  for 
stringent  measures  of  repression,  and  local  authorities  have 
power  to  slaughter  cattle  when  authorised  by  the  Privy 
Council,  compensation  being  paid  up  to  half  the  value  of  the 
animal  before  it  was  affected,  the  sum  in  no  case  to  exceed 
20J.  Means  are  provided  for  ascertaining  the  value,  and 
compensation  may  be  withheld  in  the  event  of  the  owner 
having  in  any  respect  violated  the  Act  of  1869,  or  subsequent 
Orders  in  Council.  Minute  directions  are  given  for  burial 
and  disinfection.  The  Order  concludes  with  general  pro- 
visions as  to  the  powers  of  the  local  authority. 

The  foreign  order  is  of  great  interest  to  us,  as  upon  its 
stringency  and  satisfactory  working  our  safety  so  greatly 
depends.    At  the  following  ports  animals  are  to  be  landed : 

Plymoath 
PortBmooth 
Shield!  (North) 
Shield*  (South) 
Shorehun 
Southampton 
Sooderluid 
I  Weymonth. 

Twelve  hours'  quarantine  is  adhered  to,  which  we  fear  is  not 
sufficient  in  itself  to  give  warning ;  but  a  carefiil  examina- 
tion previous  to  embarkation,  and  again  on  landing,  helps 
to  keep  us  right.  A  veterinarv  inspector  of  the  Privy 
Council  mav  detain  any  animal,  including  horses,  for  any 
period  he  thinks  necessary.  With  certain  reservations,  all 
animals  brought  from  any  port  of  the  countries  contained  in 
the  second  schedule  —  including  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia,  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire,  the 
Empire  of  Germany,  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Italy,  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  the  Hellenes — shall  be  slaughtered  within  ten  days  after 
the  landing  thereof,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  landing.  Cattle 
landed  elsewhere  than  at  a  landing-place  for  slaughter  are 
subject  to  stringent  regulationfl ;  thus,  the  vessel  carrying 
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THB  FIELD  QUABTBBLY 


them  most  not,  within  three  months,  have  had  on  board 
oattle  from  any  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  second 
schedule,  must  not,  whilst  carrying  these  cattle,  have  entered 
any  port  in  any  of  those  countries,  and  the  cattle  mast  not 
have  been  in  contact  with  any  cattle  from  those  ooontries. 
They  shall  not  be  landed  until  the  owner  or  charterer  of  the 
vessel  has  entered  into  a  bond  of  10002.,  and  the  master  has 
satisfied  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  that  he  has  fulfilled 
the  necessary  conditions.    The  cattle  must  not  be  removed 


ontil  thoroaghly  examined — if  passed,  they  oeaae  to  be 
deemed  foreign  animals ;  but  if  diseaae  is  found  in  only  one 
animal,  all  must  be  slaughtered,  or  otherwise  dealt  with, 
according  to  instructions  from  the  Privy  Council.  AnimalB 
coming  into  a  defined  port  to  be  marked  for  slaughter. 

We  have  noted  aU  the  more  sdlient  featoree  5  these  im- 
portant Orders.  If  the  authorities  act  up  to  their  powers,  a 
great  protection  is  afforded,  and  it  behoves  all  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  law. 


COUMTRY     HOUSE. 


»» » « » 


NEBYOVS  HORSES. 

A  coKBXspoiiDENT  of  the  Field  lately  asked  advice  how  to 
cure  a  horse  of  a  disinclination  to  enter  the  stable.  Another 
correspondent,  "  S.  L.,"  lays  the  blame  in  most  oases  on  the 
groom,  and  his  general  rough  way  of  handling  his  horse. 
That  this  may  cause  the  nervousness  alluded  to  in  some  cases 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  in  numerous  instances  it  arises 

-from  a  cause  altogether  f^)art  from  the  manners  of  the 
stableman.  In  answer  to  the  above  question  a  correspondent 
writes: — "The  cause  I  allude  to  is  'hereditary  predispo- 
sition' to  the  nervousness  or  vice  of  '  napping  it '  at  the 
stable  door.  I  have  seen  young  ones  at  their  first  handling 
at  two  years  old  obstinately  refuse  to  come  out  of  a  box  into 
which  they  went  quietly  enough,  and  after  being  coaxed  out 
as  obstinately  refuse  to  go  in.  This  peculiarity  is  a  speci- 
ality with  the  progeny  of  certain  sires,  whose  names,  of 
coarse,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  mention,  the  more  so  as 
in  all  other  respects  the  young  ones  turns  out  well  as  a  rule. 
An  instance  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  vice  is  innate  in 
many  cases,  and  therefore  exists  irrespective  of  any  ill- 
usage  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  tends  the  horse. 

"  Some  time  ago  I  had  a  very  promising  chesnnt  three- 
year-old  to  break.  Knowing  the  peculiarities  of  his  family 
generally  in  the  way  of  being  troublesome  about  doorways, 
I  selected  a  box  with  an  entrance  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
ride  through,  and  nearly  wide  enou^  to  admit  a  cart.  But 
my  youngster  would  none  of  it.  No  amount  of  coaxing 
would  induce  him  to  do  more  than  put  his  head  and  fore- 
hand inside  the  box.  The  latter  and  its  approaches  were 
carefully  littered  down,  an  old  hoise  that  had  been  lying  oat 

,  with  the  young  one  was  taken  in  and  tied  up,  corn  in  a 
sieve  was  tried,  but  all  in  vain.  This  last  for  an  hour.  I 
was  quite  aware  that  by  throwing  the  colt,  d  la  Barey,  I 
could  have  made  him  go  in  or  out  quietly  enough ;  but  as  I 
have  elsewhere  said,  this  is  an  alternative  only  to  be  re- 
sorted to  when  all  others  faUs.  It  cowes  a  horse,  and,  to 
ose  the  pithy  expression  of  Col.  Whyte,  than  whom  Ihere  is 
no  better  authority  on  such  matter,  'a  cowed  horse  is  a 
coward  ever  afterwards.'  My  experience  of  such-  horses 
taught  me  that  the  animal  loiew  nis  advantage,  and  that 
the  more  he  was  coaxed  (as  an  Irishman  present  said)  the 
more  he  would  not  go  in.  He  was  good  enough  to  resist 
the  whip  all  day.  Nevertheless,  the  horse  had  to  be  con- 
quered, and  I  adopted  the  following  plan,  which  I  believe 
will  be  found  a  certain  cure  in  all  cases  of  the  kind  : 

"  First  I  got  some  litter  and  matting,  and  padded  the 
doorposts.    This  is  a  most  necessary  precaution,  because 


such  horses,  frequently  after  a  I(Hig  resistanee,  will  make  k 
rush  at  the  door,  and,  no  matter  how  wide  it  is,  will  knodc 
their  hip  down  against  one  post  or  oiber.  The  door  posts 
made  safe,  I  put  a  strong  new  leather  head  ooUar  on,  and 
&8tened  the  throat-band,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
horse  to  slip  the  collar,  which  I  knew  would  not  break.  I 
then  {>as8ea  the  end  oi  a  piece  of  new  inch  rope  throagh 
the  collar,  led  it  through  an  iron  ring  bolt  in  ue  manger, 
whioh  I  knew  would  hold,  knotted  the  end  of  the  rtme,  and 
left  the  horse,  taking  everybody  aifmy  with  me  {mo  old 
horse  had  been  previoosly  removed).  I  shnt  myself  into  a 
box  and  watched  the  horse's  movements.  At  first  he  stared 
about  him,  evidently  missing  his  company.  Then  in  reining 
back  he  tightened  the  rope.  Of  course,  a  fight  ensaed  to 
break  it,  but  the  tackle  held.  He  had  three  or  four  rounds 
at  this,  and  after  the  last  one  began  to  feel  the  rope  witii 
his  nose,  to  ascertain  what  it  meant.  As  he  pat  his  nose 
forward  the  rope  slackened ;  he  followed  it,  trod  on  it,  and 
had  another  fight  with  a  similar  result.  The  rope  held  on; 
again,  with  ears  erect  and  every  &culty  apparently  on  the 
qui  vive,  he  applied  his  nose  to  the  rope,  and  as  it  slackened 
this  time  he  avoided  treading  cm  it,  but  step  by  step 
advanced  into  the  doorway;  hesitated  a  moment  or  two,  then 
walked  leisurely  in,  and  commenced  eating  the  hay,  of 
which  plenty  had  been  left  in  the  manger.  I  foUowed  him 
quietly  into  the  box,  made  much  of  him,  gave  him  a  bit  of 
oorn,  and  unrove  the  rope. 

"  Next  morning,  anticipating  the  same  trouble  in  getting 
him  out,  I  brought  a  heavy  waggon  in  front  of  tjie  door,  and 
passed  the  ro|>e  again  through  the  halter,  and  round  the 
waggon  broadside  on,  so  that  he  could  not  move  it.  I  then 
fetSied  a  bncket  of  water,  knowing  he  would  be  thirsty  after 
eating  a  good  deal  of  hay  in  the  night.  I  gpiro  him  a  oonpie 
of  swallows,  and  then  took  the  bu^et  oat,  and  placed  it  near 
the  \^^Kon.  This  time  I  stood  by  (as  the  sailors  say)  to 
take  m  tiie  slack  whioh  the  day  before  I  had  to  leave  to 
chance ;  for  a  Ic^  would  not  have  taken  in  half  the  slack. 
There  was  the  same  fight  at  the  rope  as  on  ihe  pi«vioiis 
day ;  but  only  one  round  this  time,  and  ultimately  my  colt 
walked  out  very  calmly.  While  I  took  in  the  slack,  he  ]iro- 
ceeded  leisurely  up  to  the  bucket,  which  he  emptied  (being 
very  thirsty)  while  I  took  off  the  rope. 

"  That  day  he  did  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  lunge,  and 
in  walking  in  his  tackle,  and  in  the  evening,  when  he  wtt 
venr  tired  and  thirsty,  though  not  sweating,  I  took  all  hi* 
tackle  off,  having  previously  had  his  box  will  littered  down 
with  plenty  of  good  straw  Iwlf-way  fhim  the  mai^fer  to  the 
door.    I  then  mat  him  into  tba  yard,  from  whwh  i  hti 
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previonsly  removed  eveiything  he  conld  ran  agomst  or  hurt 
himg«H  with,  and  fastened  up  all  the  other  box  doors.  I 
watched  him  f^ain.  He  snnffed,  and  hesitated  about  the 
door,  walked  about  the  yard  several  times,  rubbed  himself 
against  the  wall,  and  then  lay  down  on  the  bare  ground  and 
rolled.  Apparently,  the  hard  bed  did  not  suit  him.  He 
made  another  journey  to  the  box  door ;  put  his  head  forward, 
and  after  a  little  hesitation,  Btep()ed  in ;  in  a  moment  his 
head  was  in  the  backet,  which  was  hnn^  on  a  strong  iron 
hook  driven  into  the  wall.  He  drank  his  fill,  and  then  set 
to  work  at  his  food  in  good  earnest.  As  usual,  he  was 
caressed,  bedded  down,  and  shut  up  for  the  night. 

"  Next  morning  his  food  and  water  were  pmced  outside, 
all  his  bed  being  taken  from  under  him,  and  the  door  left 
open.  No  rope  was  used.  He  walked  out  without  trouble, 
tad  at  night  was  equally  docile  in  going  in. 

"This  treatment  was  continued  for  fonr  or  five  days, 
daring  which  he  waa  at  work  in  his  breaking,  having  been 
hacked  on  the  fifth  day.  He  had  theni  entirely  given  up  all 
'  door  restivenesB '  (as  it  is  called),  and  walked  in  and  out 
like  iua  old  horse.  There  was  ho  trouble  with  him  after- 
wards. 

"  There  is  another  mode  of  treatment  which  t  have  fonnd 
answer  in  some  cases,  which  is  to  put  the  ordinary  breaking 
tackle  on,  bear  up  the  horse's  head,  and  go  into  the  hay 
yourself.  Of  coarse,  the  horse,  knowing  that  you  are  the 
m«n  who  put  the  tackle  on,  in  most  cases  will  follow  yoo 
into  the  box  to  have  it  oS ;  but  this  does  not  succeed  in  all 
instances.  I  have  known  one  to  lie  down  a&d  roll  rather 
than  go  into  the  stable.  I  believe  that  the  first  plan  will 
always  succeed,  in  cases  however  extreme.  Of  course,  you 
must  take  care  to  have  tackle  that  will  hold.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  whip,  fire,  and  even  throwing,  are 
alternatives  always  to  be  avoided  when  possible.  And  the 
only  excuse  for  using  them  is  when  there  is  absolutely  no 
time  for  delay.  AU  noise  or  shouting,  too,  is  mischievous. 
Blindfolding  a  horse,  also,  rpquires  extreme  care,  because 
one  so  hooded  is  veiy  likely,  if  left  to  himself,  to  Imock  his 
hip  down.  If  time  presses,  and  there  is  no  other  means  at 
hand,  the  horse  should  be  blindfolded  with  a  nightcap,  the 
eyeholes  of  which  have  been  stopped,  and  the  horse  snoold 
lie  ridden  into  the  stable.  It  is  tne  only  safeguard  against 
injury  to  the  hip,  the  Berioasness  of  which  I  need  not  dUato 
on. 

"  With  an  old  horse  bad  at  the  door,  it  is  well  carefully  to 
examine  his  hips,  and  if  there  are  any  old  marks  or  scars  at 
the  points,  be  sure  he  has  some  time  or  other  caught  his  hip 
against  a  doorpost,  and  this  tonds  quito  as  much  ns  knocking 
his  head  to  make  him  shy  of  the  door  iirame.  Finally,  let 
me  recommend  every  gentleman  who  values  the  safety  of 
his  horse,  not  only  to  have  wide  and  lofty  doorways  to  his 
boxes,  but  always  to  have  the  door  fiames  rounded  oS 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  square." 


THE  USES  OF  BLINXEBS  AStt  SEASXSQ-BXSSS. 

Both  blinkers  and  bearing  reins  (like  other  g^r  cee 
taokle  used  for  breaking)  are  very  useful,  nay,  often  indis- 
pMisable,  to  the  breaker,  or  to  men  who  know  how  to 
oae  them,  and  very  likelT  te  be  of  no  use  to  those  who 
poesees  that  dangerous  tning,  as  regards  hones, "  a  littie 
knowledge." 

A  beuing  rein,  property  fitted,  answers  meoiselY  the 
same  purpose  in  breaking  a  hanetor  hamees  that  the  broad 
snaffle  reins  do  in  training  a  young  one  for  riding.  The 
latter  are  fastened  to  the  roller  or  crupper,  and  oaose  the 
horse  to  stand  up,  and  carry  his  forehand  well  up — the 
first  great  desideratum  in  breaking.  The  horse  in  train* 
ing  for  riding,  in  short,  is  borne  up,  and,  in  the  second 
stage  of  his  breaking,  to  a  tolerably  short  rein,  fast^ied 
to  uiB  crupper.  In  breaking  to  harness  he  is  borne  up  to 
die  pad  by  a  rein  with  another  name  to  it;  tiiat  ia  all  the 
difference. 


The  effect  of  the  bearing  rein  in  harness,  as  for  the 
saddle,  is  that  it  raises  the  horse's  forehand,  and,  if  he  is 
properly  driven,  causes  him  to  bring  his  haunches  well 
under  him  and  develope  his  action.  Furthermore,  it  pre- 
vents him  from  having  too  much  Uberty  of  head  and  neck, 
and  the  temptation  to  set  to  or  halt  with  his  driver.  For 
broken  harness  horses  the  bearing  rein  is  used  in  promenade 
drives  of  short  duration,  to  give  the  horse  a  grand  appear- 
ance as  regards  his  stopping ;  and  with  horses  possessed  of 
good  action  it  has  that  effect. 

No  sensible  man  would  think  of  driving  a  horse  on  a 
journey  with  a  bearing  rein,  or  driving  wiw  one  up  a  hill. 
These  practices  are  the  abuse  of  the  bearing  rein.  Using  it 
for  breaking  or  show  purposes  is  its  legitimate  use ;  and  the 
fiwst  is,  there  is  no  more  cruelty  in  using  it  than  there  is 
using  a  pair  of  spurs — possibly  not  quite  so  much. 

The  first  use  of  blinkers  in  putting  a  young  one  into  har- 
ness is  to  prevent  his  seeing  what  you  are  about.  Finding 
that  he  is  tackled  without  being  hurt,  and  is  made  much  c^ 
he  becomes  reconciled.  And  now  comes  a  point  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  matter — namely,  to  concentrate  ticie  atten- 
tion of  the  horse  on  what  you  want  him  to  do,  which  is,  to 
go  straight  to  his  front.  This  the  blinker  effectually  does ; 
moreover,  it  prevents  the  horse  from  seeing  the  whip.  If 
vou  contmually  use  a  whip  to  put  a  horse  up  to  his  work, 
he  will  get  into  the  dangerons  habit  of  castmg  his  glance 
back  whenever  you  move  the  whip;  therefore  the  spur 
(after  a  time)  is  always  preferable,  because  the  horse  cannot 
see  it.  In  harness,  a  horse  without  blinkers  is  most  likely 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  whip  most  of  his  time  in 
travelling,  instead  of  looking  straight  to  his  front,  as  he 
ought  to  do — which  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  u^e 
of  blinkerB. 

•  There  is  no  doubt  that  blinkers  concentrate  a  horse's  sight 
on  his  work ;  horses  given  to  shying  are  often  provided  with 
an  extra  bUnker,  uniting  the  other  two,  and  only  allowing 
the  animal  to  look  down  on  his  toes.  While  travelUng  over 
the  well-kept  pavement  of  a  city  blinkers  are  not  without  their 
uses. 

A  tight  bearing  rein,  keeping  the  horse's  head  up  in  an 
unnatural  position,  is  both  cruel  and  dangerous ;  and  a  pair 
of  horses  tnat  carry  their  heads  perfectly  and  do  not  require 
bearing  reins,  are  a  luxury.  But  there  are  many  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  pick  and  chose,  have  to  put  up  with  useful 
horses  which  are  a  long  way  from  perfection.  A  bearing 
rein  may  be  so  ac^usted  that,  without  torturing  or  crippling 
the  horse,  it  will  prevent  him  from  continually  boring  on  the 
driver's  hands,  or  from  putting  bis  head  between  his  knees, 
or  fix)m  rubbing  his  bridle  off  on  the  end  of  the  pole  while 
waiting  at  a  door. 

A  correspondent  aptly  remarks :  "  What  I  was  always 
taught  to  consider  the  use  of  a  bearing  rein  was  to  keep  a 
horse  in  form  when  he  is  standing  stiD,  so  that  he  should 
not  get  his  nose  down  to  his  toes  and  look  like  some  cab  or 
'bus  horse  at  a  shop  door,  but  not  put  on  so  as  to  interfere 
in  the  least  with  him  when  at  work.  Mind,  I  mean  a  bearing 
rein  to  the  driving  bit,  and  not  a  swivel  bridoon ;  them  I  do 
not  use,  nor  wowd  I  recommend  them  for  several  reasons. 
What  I  mean  is  this :  Put  your  becuing  rein  so  that,  when 
your  horse  is  standing  at  a  shop  door  in  town,  it  holds  him 
m  his  natural  form,  and  when  he  is  in  action  it  does  not 
interfere  with  him,  for  then  he  will  cany  himself  np,  and 
will  not  touch  it." 

No  doubt  both  blinkers  and  bearing  reins  have  their  uses, 
and  are  perhaps  indispensable  ia  manylcases.  Where  a 
horse  is  not  nervous  the  blinker  is  a  useless  and  unsightly 
Mipendage.  The  bearing  rein  can  be  used,  without  giving 
the  least  pejn,  to  a  horse  who  carries  himself  or  stands  in  a 
sloveidy  manner — a  manner  probably  induced  by  bad  break- 
ing— and  when  he  has  a  good  style  of  carriage  both  at  rest 
and  in  motion,  perfect  freedom  of  his  head  ados  to  the  grace 
of  his  action.  A  saddle  horse  at  least  ought  not  to  need 
blinkers,  and  with  a  fair  rider  on  his  back  is  aU  the  better  for 
being  able  to  "  see  all  round  him." 
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THE  HELD  QTJAKTEBLT 


PBEVEimOir  OF  DAMP. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  ont  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  presence  of  damp  to  the  health  of  those  who  inhabit 
houses  infested  with  it.  SufiBce  it  to  say  that  these  dangers 
are  not  the  less  to  be  dreaded  because  they  are  slow  and 
insidious  in  their  effects  ;  the  evil  they  can  do  may  be  long 
in  doing,  and  frequently  it  may  be,  as  it  often  is,  attributed 
to  other  causes ;  but  when  done,  it  will  be  sure  to  be  deadly  in 
its  effect. 

As  a  rule,  so  little  effeotnal  are  the  means  adopted  to 
secure  a  dry  house,  that  nearly  all  the  plans  proposed  are  in 
connection  with  the  cure  rather  than  the  prevention  of 
damp,  and  the  cores,  numerons  as  they  are,  are  seldom 
thoroughly  effectual. 

In  the  case  of  new  houses,  the  plans  in  use  to  prevent 
damp  are  pretty  numerons,  but  they  are  not  all  effectual. 
The  one  most  commonly  recommended  and  most  frequently 
used  is  the  building  in  of  a  course  of  slate  near  the  footing ; 
the  efficiency  of  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  walls  re- 
maining sound,  and  upon  their  not  settling.  This,  however, 
is  seldom  met  with,  settlement  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
almost  always  taking  place,  and  the  cheaper  and  less  carenilly 
carried  out  the  construction,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
irregular  settlement.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  course 
of  slate  gets  ont  of  line,  and  broken  up  and  twisted ;  and 
when  once  this  is  the  case,  damp  is  sure  to  rise  in  the  wall. 

The  remedy — or  rather,  to  speak  correctly  (for  there  is  in  _ 
such  a  case  no  remedy),  one  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty — ' 
is  to  xjae  a  material  so  solid  and  impenetrable  to  damp,  and 
yet  so  elastic,  that  if  the  wall  do  settle  the  material  will 
"  give,"  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  and,  while  being  twisted 
or  bent  out  of  its  original  line  of  bed,  will  remain  unbroken 
in  continnity. 

Two  materials  are  admirably  adapted  to  secure  these 
essentials,  namely,  lead  and  asphalte.  We  place  lead  first 
because  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  If  asphalte  be  used,  it 
is  essential  that  it  be  honest  stuff,  for  there  is,  be  it  remem- 
bered, asphalte  and  asphalte,  some  material  called  by  the 
name  possessing  little  else  than  this.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
see,  wnen  good  asphalte  is  obtained,  that  it  be  laid  properly. 
This  requires  the  exercise  of  some  skill,  which  cannot  in 
rural  districts  be  easily  commanded.  Now,  the  laying  of  a 
layer  of  sheet  lead  all  round  the  lower  course  of  wall  near  the 
ground  can  be  done  by  almost  any  ordinary  workman,  and, 
when  once  done,  will  form  as  effectual  a  preventive  of  damp 
as  any  material  which  can  be  used  in  this  way.  Where  the 
expense  of  lead  is  grudged  and  asphalte  cannot  be  had,  a 
gCK)d  substitute  for  the  latter  may  be  obtained  in  a  thick 
coating  of  pitch  all  round  the  lower  course. 

But  these  and  all  similar  modes  aim  at  preventing  the 
damp  from  rising  from  the  ground  up  the  wall,  and  are 
only  therefore  so  far  effectual,  as  the  lowest  courses  of  all, 
and  the  footings,  may  be  perpetually  soaking  in  a  damp  soil. 
To  secure  dryness  to  the  whole  of  the  foundation  courses 
(which  is  the  most  effectual  plan  of  preventing  damp  rising 
to  the  upper  courses),  it  is  necessary  to  surround  the  lower 
courses  effectually  with  a  material  impermeable  to  damp, 
and  Strang  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  wall.  This 
material  is  concrete.  The  usual  way  of  applying  this  is  to 
put  it  merely  in  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  trench,  and  in 
a  thin  layer.  The  only  effectual  way  is  not  only  to  make 
the  layer  much  thicker  than  usual,  but  to  bring  the  concrete 
up  both  sides  of  the  footings  and  to  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Tne  footings  are  thus  encased  as  it  were  in  concrete.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  asphalte,  the  concrete  must  be  good, 
and  the  only  concrete  which  can  be  thoroughly  trusted  to 
be  at  once  lasting  and  impermeable  to  d^p  is  concrete 
made  with  Portland  cement.  Here  again,  in  these  days  of 
adulteration,  we  have  to  interpolate  the  words  "  the  cement 
must  be  good."  Grood  cement  should  weigh  not  less  than 
1001b.  to  the  bushel,  but  we  should  recommend  a  heavier 
cement,  as  1101b.  to  the  bushel.  The  best  material  to  use  in 
forming  the  concrete  is  broken,  or  rather  crushed,  brick,  or 
small  gravel;  bat  it  may  be  made  with  almost  any  kind  of 


broken  hard  material,  as  "  stone  shivers,"  clinkers  finm 
smiths'  fires,  breeze  from  iron  works,  broken  glass,  and 
crockery.  Sand  makes  excellent  concrete,  even  sea  sand, 
although  we  prefer  river  sand  or  pit  sand.  The  proportion 
of  cement  to  the  broken  materials  may  be  as  low  as  one  part 
of  cement  to  six  and  seven  of  the  materials.  Where  the 
finest,  hardest,  and  most  impermeable  concrete  is  desired, 
three  parts  of  cement  should  be  used  to  seven  of  the  mate- 
rials; the  cement  and  materials  should  be  well  mixed 
together  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  the  mass  suffi- 
ciently easy  to  be  laid  in  the  trench,  and  well  worked  close 
up  against  the  stone  or  the  brick  forming  the  footings  and 
lower  course  of  the  wall  up  to  the  ground  level.  No  more  of 
the  concrete  should  be  mixed  than  can  be  used  at  a  time,  as 
it  has  a  tendency  to  "  set "  soon. 

These  methods  now  described,  the  reader  will  observe, 
have  reference  to  the  preventing  of  the  damp  which  rises  up 
the  walls  of  the  house  from  the  moisture  in  the  soil  upcn 
which  the  house  stands ;  we  do  not  toaoh  the  real  root  of 
the  evil,  which  lies  in  the  sott.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
prevent  damp  rising  from  the  soil  to  the  house ;  it  is  a  mudi 
easier  thing  to  prevent  moisture  (the  cause  of  the  damp)  from 
lodging  and  remaining  in  the  soil.  Let  the  site  of  the  house — 
and  the  larger  the  area  operated  upon  the  better — ^be  drained 
precisely  after  the  fashion  a  field  is  drained,  and  there  will 
be  little  moisture  in  the  soil  from  whioh  damp  can  arise. 
Let  the  whole  area  be  surrounded  by  catch  drains,  and  the 
area  in  the  direction  of  its  length  or  breadth,  acccirding  to 
the  fall  (^inclination  of  the  ground,  be  divid^  into  spaces 
by  parallel  drains,  all  of  whi(£  discharge  their  water  in  the 
mam  drain  leading  to  the  outfalL  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  drains  should  be  placed  deep,  not  less  in  heavy  soik 
than  4ft.  6in.  The  drains,  or  rather  the  trenches,  may  be 
filled  up  with  stones,  if  these  be  plentiful,  or,  better  stiD,  the 
ordinary  field  drain  tube. 

A  good  deal  depends  also  upon  the  position  of  the  site : 
some  pay  so  little  attention  to  this,  that  they  build  <m  th6 
spot  the  best  calculated  to  catch  the  water  and  retain  it 
Let  the  ground  be  rising,  or  on  a  slope,  so  that  drainage  of 
the  soU  will  be  easily  carried  out ;  never  build  in  ahole. 
This  advice  ought,  we  think,  to  be  unnecessary;  it  is  not  so, 
seeing  how  often  houses  are  built  in  hdHee  or  depreesions. 
Further,  build  the  house  pretty  well  off  the  ground,  so  as  to 
rise  to  the  ground  floor  level  by  three  steps  at  the  least 
Some  like  to  burrow  so  much  that  they  will  actually  descend 
to  their  houses — a  most  pernicious  system.  Where  expense 
is  no  object,  but  a  house  as  comfortable  as  possible  is  the 
aim,  we  should  recommend  the  whole  house  to  be  cellared 
under,  and  all  the  cellar  floors  laid  with  Portland  cement 
concrete.  Building  thus,  and  upon  properly  drained  soil, 
no  damp  need  be  dreaded  in  the  walls. 


TIGEfi  KETTINO. 

A  COBBESFONDENI  gives  the  following  account  of  a  metiiod 
of  taking  tigers  in  nets  : 

"  In  the  jungles  of  the  south-west  pwrtion  of  the  Mysore 
country  the  villagers  are  accustomed  to  catch  tigers  in  nets. 
I  believe  this  method  of  destroying  them  is  practised  only 
in  this  locality.  The  sport  is  condncted  by  a  tribe  kown  as 
Torreas.  The  game  usually  taken  by  means  of  nets  are 
tigers,  panthers,  deer,  and  pig.    The  nets  used  are  made  of 

iin.  rope,  with  a  Sin.  mesh,  and  are  60ft.  long  by  15ft.  deep, 
n  beating  for  deer  or  pig  the  nets  are  stretehed  across  tiie 
line  of  country  which  the  game  are  expected  to  take,  and 
are  held  up  by  light  poles ;  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  fall 
down  and  entongle  any  animal  coming  ag^ainst  them,  and  he 
is  at  once  speared  by  men  posted  for  uie  purpose.  The  nets 
often  extend  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tne  jrmgle  in  which 
the  sport  is  conducted  is  usually  thin  on  the  slopes,  yntb 
thick  patches  in  the  valleys  between.  I^e  method  punned 
with  dangerous  game  is  as  follows  :  When  a  tiger  is  known 
to  be  in  any  particular  nullah  (or  ravine)  a  vtSb  is  olesred 
across,  and  a  line  of  nets  set  up  8ft.  or  10ft.  high,  and 
stretching  into  the  open  on  both  sides.    Two  or  tiucee 
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himdred  people  nsnally  take  part  in  the  sport,  but  of  these 
a  large  number  are  viUagers,  who  merely  assist  in  beating  t 
to  the  Torreas  are  assigned  the  most  dangerous  duties. 
Men  armed  with  formidable  spears  conceal  themselves 
behind  the  row  of  nets  at  different  points,  and  a  line  of 
beaters  is  posted  on  each  side  the  ravine  to  prevent  the  tiger 
breaking.  A  few  climb  commanding  trees  to  give  notice  of 
the  tiger's  movements.  The  main  body  of  beaters  now  com- 
mence at  the'  head  of  the  ravine,  and,  with  such  din  as 
natives  and  native  instruments  only  are  capable  of  .pro- 
ducing, drive  the  tiger  towards  the  nets.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances tigers  and  panthers  act  very  differently ; 
panthers  frequently  rush  ahead  and  precipitate  themselves 
into  the  nets,  when  they  are  speared  on  the  spot  or  effect 
their  escape ;  but  a  tiger,  however  much  he  may  be  alarmed 
at  the  noise  behind,  keeps  a  bright  look-out  ahead.  Mean- 
while his  passage  onward  is  signalled  by  the  men  in  the 
Aeoa,  and  when  ne  appears  at  the  nets  the  spearmen  shew 
themselves  and  drive  him  back.  He  then  generally  hides 
himself  in  some  thicket ;  occasionally,  however,  he  charges 
the  net,  and  is  either  killed  or  gets  through.  At  other 
times  he  breaks  hack  through  the  beaters.  However,  gene- 
rally speaking,  finding  danger  on  all  sides,  the  brute's 
cunning  prompts  him  to  skulk.  His  appearanoe  at  the  nets 
being  signalled  by  a  clapping  of  hands,  the  beaters  stop 
shouting,  and  a  gentle  clapping  of  hands  is  kept  np  all 
round ;  this  prevents  him  breaking,  as  he  hears  tne  enemy 
on  every  side.  The  beaters  take  care  not  to  make  sufficient 
noise  to  terrify  him  into  bolting  in  any  particular  direction. 

"  Now  comes  the  most  ticklish  part  of  all — viz.,  to  get  the 
ti^er  into  a  space  small  enough  to  be  inclosed  by  the  nets, 
Bay  a  circle  of  100  yards  in  diameter.  This  is  effected  as 
follows  :  The  nets  already  up  are  strengthened  and  secured ; 
the  line  of  men  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  armed  with 
spears,  close  inwards  ;  the  spearmen  in  the  ravine  advance 
quietly  in  a  compact  line  with  spare  nets.  Should  the  tiger 
charge  these  men,  he  is  received  with  yells  and  a  display  of 
spear  points ;  this  usually  drives  him  back.  Of  course,  if 
he  really  charges  home,  he  easily  breaks  through ;  but  this 
he  seldom  does.  Being  badgered  on  all  sides,  ne  keeps  in 
the  thickest  covert,  and,  the  space  being  reduced,  the  nets 
are  quickly  nm  pp  all  round.  The  work  of  rendering  the 
nets  secure  is  now  commenced.  The  main  ropes  (which 
pass  through  the  bottom  and  top  meshes  all  along  each  net) 
are  fostened  to  convenient  trees.  The  nets  are  supported  at 
the  height  of  ten  feet  or  so  by  forked  poles  inclined  towards 
each  otner  and  crossing  at  the  top.  Logs  of  trees  and 
heavy  stones  are  laid  upon  the  foot  of  the  nets,  and  the 
spare  depth  of  5ft.  is  brought  round  these  and  faatened  to 
the  net  above  with  cross-sticks.  A  heavily-weighted  bag  is 
thus  formed  at  the  bottom.  Stakes  are  driven  m  along  the 
foot  of  the  nets  all  round  to  prevent  the  logs  being  moved. 
In  this  way  a  barrier  of  great«trength  is  formed ;  ft  cannot 
be  easily  pulled  down  by  the  ti^er,  aqd  is  too  pliable  to 
afford  him  an  effective  blow.  It  is  a  strange  &ci  that  tigers 
never  attempt  to  jump  over  the  nets,  as  they  might  easily 
do ;  panthers  occasionally  do  so.  At  night  fires  are  lit  aU 
round,  and  spearmen  drive  the  tiger  back  if  he  shows  him- 
self. Two  or  three  days  are  often  taken  up  in  rendering 
the  inolosure  secure. 

"  I  should  here  remark  that  these  beats  are  usually  got 
np  by  the  native  oflBcials  of  the  district  for  the  amusement 
or  European  officers  who  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
reward  for  tigers  is  50  rupees  (or  51.),  and  for  panthers 
25  rupees ;  and,  as  a  liberal  present  is  always  added,  the 
villagers  are  glad  to  assist  in  these  beats,  not  less  for  the 
I  fun  than  for  the  reward.  They  seldom,  however,  do  it 
amongst  themselves. 

"  But  to  return  to  our  tiger.  He  probably  never  shows 
himself  except  at  night,  and  now  preparations  for  killing 
him  are  commenced.  "Twenty  or  thirty  picked  spearmen 
enter  the  inclosure  in  a  body,  with  a  few  men  armed  with 
long-handled  choppers ;  their  duty  is  to  clear  a  path  some 
ten  feet  in  width  across  the  inclosure,  thus  dividing  it  into 
two  parts.  The  object  of  the  path  is  that  the  tiger  may  be 
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shot  when  driven  across  it.  This  going  inside  a  small 
inclosure  with  a  tiger  which  has  been  excited  for  two  or 
three  days  by  having  people  on  alt  sides  of  him,  and  having 
failed  in  all  his  attempts  to  escape,  would  appear  to  be 
inviting  certain  death ;  but  the  effect  of  his  position  seems 
to  be  to  cow  the  brute.  Of  course  after  he  has  been 
wounded  they  seldom  venture  inside.  The  Torreas,  living 
as  they  do  in  the  jungles,  and  being  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  coming  across  tigers,  do  not  fear  them  much.  Whilst 
clearing  the  path  the  tiger  is  frequently  disturbed ;  generally 
speaking,  he  retreats,  and  leaves  the  men  to  continue  their 
work,  but  at  other  times  he  threatens  to  charge  them.  I 
have  been  present  when  a  tiger  has  saluted  the  clearing 
party  with  roar  upon  roar  from  the  distance  of  a  few  feet 
only,  but  in  such  thick  jungle  as  to  be  himself  hidden. 
When  this  occurs  they  receive  him  with  yells,  and  show  a 
bold  front  as  their  best  chance ;  the  tiger  will  then  retreat 
to  some  other  thick  place,  when  they  continue  their  work. 
The  oldest  Torreas  say  that  they  have  never  seen  accidents 
occur,  except  in  venturing  in  when  the  tiger  has  been 
wounded  and  supposed  to  be  dead.  They  speak  of  occasions 
upon  which  the  tiger  has  attacked  them  and  been  speared  to 
death,  but  for  the  truth  of  this  I  cannot  vouch." 


BULIABD  BOOHS. 


Whebe  practicable,  a  billiard  room  should  be  on  the  ground 
.floor,  and  the  table  should  stand  on  a  concrete  bed,  or  on 
brick  piers  running  parallel  with  the  legs  of  the  table.  A 
fyi-sized  table  cannot  be  properly  accommodated  in  a  room 
less  than  21ft.  by  15ft.  6in.  clear — i.e.,  there  must  be  no  pro- 
jections from  the  wall,  as  of  chimney,  &c.,  within  that  spaoe. 
If  more  space  is  at  command,  it  is  better  to  have  a  larger 
room,  so  as  to  accomodate  raised  sofas  for  spectators,  with- 
out interfering  with  the  players.  The  light  in  the  day-time 
should  oome  from  above,  through  a  skylight,  so  that  no  side 
shadow  is  cast  on  the  table.  It  is  true  that,  if  the  room 
gets  very  hot,  the  vapour  may  condense  on  the  glass,  and 
drop  on  the  cloth ;  but  this  may  be  avoided  with  proper 
ventilation.  A  waterproof  cover  should  be  kept  on  the 
table  when  not  in  use.  At  night  the  table  should  be 
lighted  by  gas,  when  it  can  be  procured.  Six  lights  with 
ring  burners  are  to  be  preferred,  as  chimneys  are  thus 
avoided,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  having  the  cloth  cut  with 
broken  glass,  or  burnt  with  hot  glass.  In  country  places, 
where  gas  cannot  be  procured,  the  table  should  be  hghted 
by  a  colsa  or  paraffin  lamp,  arranged  purposely  for  buliard 
tables,  either  m  6  or  8  Ughts,  the  latter  to  be  preferred. 
Under  each  cluster  of  burners,  have  a  round  glass  dish  to 
catch  any  oil  that  may  fall. 

As  regards  cushions,  vulcanised  rubber  is  bad,  as  tables 
fitted  with  it  are  very  slow.  It  is  true,  in  cold  weather  it  does 
not  get  so  stone  hard  as  native  rubber,  but  it  does  get  hard. 
Have  native  rubber  cushions,  and  keep  the  room  at  an  equal 
temi>erature,  never  allowing  it  to  go  below  50°.  If  hot-water 
apparatus  is  at  hand,  hot-water  pipes  may  be  introduced 
into  the  billiard  room.  If  not,  a  terra  cotta  gas  stove  under 
the  table,  burning  purified  gas,  as  introduced  and  used  by 
Bennet  at  St.  James's  Hall  (where  it  can  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion), may  be  employed  at  a  trifling  expense.  If  this  is  kept 
alight  during  the  cold  weather,  there  is  no  objection  to 
native  rubber  cushions  for  private  tables. 

A  cloth  that  is  ironed  and  brushed  only  once  aweeksoongets 
out  of  order.  To  keep  it  in  good  order,  the  table  should  be 
always  brushed  after  using  it,  and  it  should  be  ironed  daily. 
In  brushing,  always  brush  with  the  nap  of  the  cloth,  and 
sweep  the  dust  into  the  pockets.  To  iron  a  table,  the  iron 
should  be  heated  to  the  same  degree  as  for  smoothing  linen. 
The  cloth  should  be  ironed  with  the  nap  in  the  following 
manner :  The  operator  standing  at  A  should  place  the  iron 
on  the  cloth  close  to  the  cushion  at  this  comer,  and  should 
slide  the  iron  to  the  middle  of  the  table  B,  and,  without 
letting  it  rest  on  the  cloth,  should  move  it  along  to  the 
fbrther  end  of  the  table  C,  and  should  then  remove  it,  and 
carry  it  back  to  A.    The  portion  of  the  cloth  between  B  and 
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THE  FIELD  QUARTERLY 


C  inclosed  by  the  dotted  lines  is  now  ironed.  The  operator 
should  now  recommence  at  A.  as  before,  bat,  instead  of 
carrying  the  iron  to  the  Centre,  should  slide  it  as  far  as  the 
inner  dotted  line,  and  then  move  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  remove  as  before.    Each  succeeding  time  the  iron 


must  be  carried  to  A,  and  slid  so  as  to  commence  by  the 
side  of  the  previous  track,  and  removed  at  the  farther  end. 
This  is  to  be  repeated  until  one  half  of  the  table  is  ironed, 
when  the  process  must  be  again  gone  through  for  the  other 
half.  When  approaching  the  side  cushion  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  catch  the  iron  in  the  shoulder  of  the  middle 
pocket.  To  avoid  this  hold  the  iron  at  a  slight  angle  as 
shown  at  D. 

To  fix  tips,  a  flat  heavy  file,  glass  paper,  cue  cement, 
and  a  broad  sharp  knife  are  requirod.  Of  cue  cements, 
Kay's  or  Fonlke's  are  the  best.  The  end  of  the  cue 
should  be  filed  flat,  and  the  sole  leather  of  the  tip 
rubbed  on  the  glass  paper  placed  on  a  flat  surface.  Both 
should  then  be  warmed  oy  f>ne  fire,  care  being  taken  not  to 
bum  or  scorch  them.  The  cue  cement  should  then  be 
applied,  and  the  tip  pressed  down  firmly  with  the  finger, 
and  moved  a  few  times  backwards  imd  forwards  on  the  end 
of  the  cue,  in  order  to  force  out  the  superfluous  cement.  The 
one  should  then  be  put  aside  for  an  hour  or  two  to  allow 
the  cement  to  harden,  after  which  the  tip  should  be  placed 
downwards  on  a  board,  and  out  round  with  the  knife  to  the 
size  of  the  cue,  and  shaped  as  desired  witJi  the  file  and  glass 
paper.  To  flatten  the  tip  if  too  round,  the  leather  should  be 
roughed  up  with  the  file,  and  then  beaten  down,  and 
trimmed  with  glass  paper,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the 
wood  of  the  cue  with  the  glass  paper.  This  may  be  repeated 
several  times  until  the  desired  flatness  is  obtained.  Bound 
French  tips  are  the  best,  made  of  calf  cheek  specially  pre- 
pared. Buff  leather  or  sole  is  sometimes  used,  but  French 
tips,  if  flattened  in  accordance  with  the  above  directions,  are 
to  be  preferred,  as  the  leather  of  which  they  are  made  bites 
the  ball  more  readily  than  other  kinds  of  feather.  Lastly, 
when  a  table  gets  out  of  order — e.g.,  when  the  cloth  gets 
loose  or  torn  so  that  it  has  to  be  removed,  or  the  cushions 
require  reclothing  or  the  table  levelling — it  is  advisable  not 
to  rely  on  local  or  domestic  genius,  but  rather  to  employ  a 
skilled  workman. 

Opinions  differ  on  the  subject  of  sky-lights.    The  great 


objection  to  them  seems  to  be  their  liability  to  let  in 
moisture.  The  following  method  of  making  a  skylight 
will,  we  think,  obviate  the  evil.  In  size  the  Ught  should  be 
about  10ft.  by  5ft.,  and  is  doable  in  form,  composed  of 
four  large  sheets  of  ground  glass,  set  in  an  iron  sash,  and 
fixed  flush  with  the  ceiling ;  above  this  is  a  second  light  of 
stout  clear  glass,  which  takes  the  form  of  the  roof.  This 
also  is  fixed  in  an  iron  frame,  open  at  the  top,  with  zinc 
capping  for  ventilation ;  for  the  same  purpose  there  is  a 
space  of  lin.  between  the  glass  and  the  slates  forming  the 
roof,  and  this  is  valuable,  as  without  it  the  room  below 
becomes,  oppressively  hot  in  summer.  There  should  be 
sufficient  hoEid  room  between  the  two  lights  to  allow  at 
access  for  cleaning,  which  is  necessary  about  onoe  a  year. 


BorsM  kickiiiir  wh«a  bain^  Konntad.— This  nasty  lukUt  in 
some  cases  arises  from  the  horse  having  at  some  time  or  other  aoiferad 
from  bad  sore  back.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  try  a  plan 
oft«n  adopted  with  very  fresh  horses.  It  is  m  follows :  Either  get  a 
quiet  but  determined  man  to  hold  np  the  off  fore  le^,  or  strap  it  up  en 
that  the  rider  can  liberate  it  when  he  likes.  Either  way  mnst,  of 
course,  be  tried  in  a  straw  yard.  This  plan  is  particularly  useful 
in  mounting  determined  kickers :  the  fact  of  standing  and  having  to 
walk,  or  rather  hop,  on  throe  legs  seems  to  make  them  forget  the 
weight  on  the  saddle.  A  celebrat^  U.  F.  H.  recommends  the  follow- 
ing plan  :  Take  a  piece  of  thin  whipcord,  at  one  end  make  a  mnning 
nooeei,  place  this  at  the  root  of  the  horse's  ear,  and  pass  the  end  down 
the  cheek  and  through  the  eye  of  the  bit,  and  from  thence  along  tlie 
reins  to  the  hand ;  when  the  horse  kicks  tighten  the  cord.  In  the  <aue 
of  young  horses  commencing  the  viae,  let  the  animal  be  held,  or  tied 
np  tightly  to  his  manger,  and  got  upon  several  times  when  in  the 
stable  (say  fifty  timee  or  more)  by  a  heavy  person,  on  right  and  left 
side,  both  saddled  and  bare-backed,  speaking  to  him  gently  all  the  time ; 
this  may  be  done  for  two  or  three  consecutive  days.  With  horses, 
however,  grown  old  in  this  way,  we  fear  there  is  no  core,  though  the 
exercise  of  some  judgment  and  temper  may  mitigate  the  evU  R^ular 
work  is  good  to  start  with,  also  to  have  the  horse  led  for  8ii  or  44  yards 
after  being  mounted;  and,  again,  many  kickera  if  mounted  m  (Ae  jtoUe 
dispense  with  their  osnal  antics. 

Cllckiiiff  In  KoTMS.— A  core  can  genentUy  be  made  by  the 
following  mode  of  shoeing:  Have  do  clip  made  at  the  toe  of  the 
hind  shoe  as  usual,  but  a  clip  at  each  side;  also  let  the  hoofs  of 
hind  feet  project  beyond  shoe.  Clicking  is  sometimes  caused  from  a 
horse  trotting  in  a  luy  way,  or  from  being  badly  broken.  When  this 
is  the  case  a  good  ant  with  the  whip  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  foot  be 
clicks  with,  and  a  good  sharp  bit,  will  sometimes  alter  it ;  bat  it  some- 
times arises  from  a  horse  being  badly  formed,  that  is,  from  the  back 
being  unusually  short,  and  legs  unusually  long,  when,  of  course,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  cure. 

Coma  in  Koraaa.— A  horse  affected  with  corns  may  be  kept  in 
working  order  by  a  careful  shoeing  smith.  It  is  essential  to  prereat 
pressure  upon  the  diseased  parts;  leather  soles  are  usefnl  in  soma 
uistanoes,  while  in  others  the  unilateral  shoe  (with  nails  in  one  quarter 
only)  or  a  -light  bar  sho«  offers  the  most  ready  method  of  removing 
pressure. 

Horae  awitoUnir  Ua  Tail.— The  habit  of  switohing  the  tail 
Bometim|s  arises  from  the  presence  of  Oxyuris  in  the  rectum.  If  these 
parasites  are  present,  you  will  observe  a  little  yellow  powder  adhering 
to  the  anus.    An  enema  of  salt  and  water,  half  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a 

aoart  of  water,  will  afford  relief.    If  the  habit  is  due  to  nervonaneos, 
iere  is  of  course  no  remedy. 
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THE  WEUJNGTONIA  aiGANTEA. 

This  noble  tree  was  discovered  by  the  nntortunate  Douglas 
when  he  last  visited  California  in  1831,  bnt,  owing  to  his  de- 
plorable end  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  the  specimens  and 
seeds  collected  by  him  never  reached  England,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  WelUngtonia  remained  for  Mr.  Wm.  Lobb, 
who  first  bronght  a  Uving  plant  and  seeds  home  with  him 
in  1853  to  the  Exeter  nursery.  In  Mr  Lobb's  account  of 
this  tree  he  says :  "  This  magnificent  evergreen  tree,  from 
its  extraordinary  height  ana  large  dimensions,  may  be 
termed  the  monarch  of  the  Califomian  forest."  The  leaves 
are  pale  grass-green  and  very  small ;  those  on  young  trees 
spreading  with  sharp  acuminated  points,  while  those  on 
aidult  trees  are  bluntly  oval  and  closely  imbricated  along 
the  shoots.  The  branches  and  branohlets  on  young  trees 
are  very  numerous  and  dense,  giving  the  tree  a  pyramidal 
appearance ;  while  those  on  old  trees  are  rounded,  closely 
imbricated,  somewhat  pendent,  and  very  much  resembling 
those  of  the  cypress.  The  cones  are  about  2^in.  long  and 
2in.  across  at  the  thickest  part.  The  bark  is  of  a  pale  cin- 
namon brown,  and  from  lain,  to  15in.  in  thickness  on  old 
trees,  fissured  irregularly  with  numerous  indentations, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  great  irregularity  and  rough- 
ness ;  the  wood  is  clean,  light,  soft,  and  of  a  reddish  colour, 
very  much  resembling  cedar  pencil  wood,  but  without  its 
odour.  The  trees,  when  they  attain  some  considerable  size 
and  age,  do  not  grow  above  2in.  in  diameter  in  ten  years. 
The  wood  of  the  mammoth,  or  "  big  tree,"  or  "  tall  timber," 
as  the  Amerirsans  call  it,  according  to  Mr.  Lapham,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  where  the  giants  grow,  is  remarkable  for 
its  slow  decay  when  kept  free  from  damp.  He  also  states 
that  when  the  trees  are  first  cut  down  the  fibre  is  white ;  but 
it  soon  becomes  reddish,  and  long  exposure  makes  it  as 
dark  as  mahogany.  The  bark  nearest  the  ground  is  pro- 
di^onsly  thick,  and  resembles  a  mass  of  cocoanut  husk 
thickly  matted  and  pressed  together,  only  the  fibrous 
material  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  tdtogether  unlike  the  husk 
of  the  cocoanut.  The  trunks  of  old  trees  are  in  general 
perfectly  sound  from  the  sapwood  to  the  centre,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  number  of  concentric  rings,  their  age  has  been 
estimated  at  3000  years ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  they 
probably  were  saplings  before  the  first  stone  of  the  Pyramids 
waalaid. 

Mr  Wm.  Lobb  says  the  large  Wellingtonias  inhabit  a 
solitary  district  on  the  elevated  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Stainislau  and  San  Antonia 
rivers,  in  lat.  38deg.  N.,  at  an  elevation  of  5000ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  llieir  manner  of  growth,  Mr  Lobb  says,  is 
much  like  the  redwood.  Sequoia  sempervirens,  some  in  pairs, 
while  some  not  unfreqnently  stand  three  or  four  together. 
Mr  Lobb  found  from  eighty  to  ninety  trees  existing,  all 
within  the  circuit  of  a  mile,  and  these  varying  from  250ft. 
to  320ft.  in  height,  and  from  10ft.  to  20ft.  in  diameter.  Mr 
Lobb  measured  a  recently  felled  tree,  which  he  found  to  be 
300ft.  in  length,  with  a  diameter,  including  the  bark,  of 
29ft.  2in.  at  6ft.  from  the  ground,  at  18ft.  from  the  ground 
it  was  14ft.  6in.  through,  at  lOOift.  from  the  ground  14ft., 
and  at  200ft.  from  the  earth's  snrface  5ft.  Sin.  . 

Dr  Winslow,  in  the  Califomian  Farmer,  pubUshed  at  Ban 
Francisco,  gives  an  account  of  the  site  of  the  "  Big  Tree," 
on  the  very  stump  of  which  he  says  he  wrote  his  Tetter  in 


August,  1854,  and  which  place  he  designated  "  The  Wash- 
ington Mammoth  Grove."  He  says  all  the  giant  trees  are 
embraced  within  a  range  of  200  acres,  and  are  inclosed  in  a 
basin  of  coarse  silicious  material,  surrounded  by  a  sloping 
ridge  of  syenitic  rock,  which  in  some  places  projects  above 
the  soil  The  basin  is  reeking  with  moisture,  and  in  the 
lowest  places  the  water  is  standing,  and  some  of  the  largest 
trees  dip  their  roots  into  the  pools  or  water-runs. 

The  trees,  which  are  of  very  large  dimensions  in  this 
locality,  numbered,  in  August,  1854,  considerably  more  than 
100 ;  and  Mr  Blake  measured  one  94ft.  in  circumference  at 
the  root,  the  side  of  which  had  been  partially  burnt  by 
contact  with  another  tree,  the  head  of  which  had  fallen 
against  it ;  the  latter  measured  450ft.  from  its  head  to  its 
root.  A  portion  of  this  fallen  tree  is  still  to  be  seen  and 
examined,  and  by  the  measurement  of  Mr  Lapham,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  it  is  said  to  be  10ft.  in  diameter  at  350ft. 
from  its  uptom  root.  In  falling  it  had  prostrated  another 
large  tree  in  its  course,  and  pressed  out  the  earth  beneath 
itself  so  as  to  be  imbedded  a  number  of  feet  into  the  ground. 
Its  diameter  across  the  root  was  40ft. 

In  Hutching's  "  Scenes  of  Wonder  and  Curiosity  in 
California,"  the  following  graphic  description  is  given  of  the 
manner  of  felling  a  "  big  tree "  25ft.  in  diameter  (without 
the  bark),  S^ft.  from  the  ^ound,  the  bark  being  from  15in. 
to  18in.  in  thickness :  The  tree  employed  five  men  for 
twenty-two  days  in  felling,  not  chopping  it  down,  bnt  by 
boring  it  ofi"  with  pump  augers.  After  the  stem  was  fairly 
severed  from  the  stump  attempts  were  made  to  wedge  and 
upset  it,  but  the  uprightness  of  the  tree  and  breadth  of  its 
base  sustained  it  in  its  position,  and  its  immense  size  and 
weight  prevented  the  success  of  the  undertaking ;  but  ov 
the  fourth  day  it  fell  by  the  force  of  a  strong  wind,  and  thu« 
at  last  the  noble  monarch  of  the  forest  was  forced  to  tumble 
and  then  fall,  "  after  braving  the  battle  and  the  breeze  "  for 
nearly  3000  years.  This  noble  tree  was  302ft.  in  height  and 
96ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ground ;  in  falling,  by  its 
weight  it  forced  the  soil  ftxim  beneath  it,  so  that  it  lay  in  a 
great  trench,  and  mud  and  stones  were  driven  nearly 
100ft.  high,  where  they  left  their  marks  on  the  neighbouring 
trees. 

The  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  "  Mammoth  Tree,"  brought 
to  England  by  Mr  G.  L.  Trask  in  1856,  and  exhibited  for 
several  years  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  but  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  there,  was  taken 
from  a  tree  £^ft.  high,  with  a  circumference  at  the  base  of 
93ft.  It  was  one  of  a  grove  of  eighty,  forming  a  sylvan 
family  in  a  sheltered  valley  about  5000ft.  above  the  sea. 


OnS  GASDEN  VEGETABLES. 

ASF  ABACUS. 

As  we  have  often  before  stated  this  vegetable  requires  good 
cultivation,  but  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
should  be  dosed  without  stint  with  manure.  The  asparagus 
delights  in  a  deep  sandy  loam,  and  objects  to  heavy  cold  clay, 
orpoor  limestone.  On  whatever  soil  the  gardener  maybe  com- 
pelled to  plant,  the  first  consideration  is  a  sufficient  drainage. 
Having  obtained  this  he  should  dig  deeply,  and  manure 
freely,  selecting  as  a  site  for  the  bed  an  open  bnt  sheltered 
spot.    For  a  bed  intended  to  give  an  early  supply,  make  the 
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beds  3ft.  wide  with  a  2ft.  path  between  them,  and  planting 
the  roots  1ft.  apart  each  way,  but  make  the  general  hfxi 
5ft.  or  6ft.  wide,  the  same  distance  between  the  plants. 
Should  you  wish  to  grow  specimen  roots,  you  must  make 
the  distance  between  the  plants  greater,  say  18in.  The 
quickest  way  to  obtain  a  bearing  bed  is  to  purchase  the 
two-year-old  roots,  freshly  dug,  from  some  nurseryman,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  plant  may  be  raised  freely  from  seed. 
Having  prepared  the  oed  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  drills  one 
foot  apart,  and,  when  the  seedlings  are  2in.  high,  thin  out 
gradually  to  one  foot  apart,  then  proceed  as  before  directed. 
But  whether  you  plant  roots  or  seed  keep  the  weeds  under, 
and  apply  a  good  coat  of  manure  in  the  autumn,  with  a  coat  of 
salt,  say  about  a  pound  to  every  six  or  seven  yards  in  spring. 
Some  p>eople  advocate  the  dosing  the  plants  with  liquid 
manure  during  the  summef,  and  although  this  doubtless 
irnproves  the  plant,  many  people,  ourselves  amongst  the 
number,  rather  dislike  the  idea — but  ehaeitn  d  ion  gout  Plant 
both  roots  and  seeds  in  April  if  the  season  be  favourable,  if  not 
you  can  defer  it  till  May.  The  two  best  sorts  we  know  are 
the  Reading  Giant  and  Cannover's  Colo!>gal,  which  last  is  an 
importation  from  America,  very  vigorous  in  its  habit,  of 
a  dark  green,  and  may  be  cut  the  second  year.  When 
roots  are  brought  from  the  nurseryman,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  be  planted  a»  soon  as  possible — this  is  im- 
portant. If  you  live  near  the  sea  ooast  obtain  sea  weed  for 
your  annual  asparagus  manuring,  you  cannot  beat  it  with 
stable  manure ;  a  well  made  bed  properly  manured  should 
last  twenty  years.  Some  gardeners  contend  that  you 
should  cease  cutting  by  the  fSth  or  20th  of  June.  In  our 
opinion  you  should  be  guided  by  the  strength  and  age  of 
the  bed,  and  the  amount  of  stimulant  you  give.  We  have  cut 
asparagus  as  late  as  the  end  of  June,  without  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  bed.  Let  the  seeds  fall  on  the  bed  before 
clearing  away  the  grass  which  you  may  do  sometime  in 
November,  when  as  above  stated  lay  on  a  good  coat  of 
.  manure,  not  forked  in  but  put  on  as  a  mulch. 

MUSHBOOMS. 

Any  material  in  sufficient  body  to  hold  a  gentle  heat  for 
a  lengthened  period,  so  long  as  it  is  sufficiently  impregnated 
with  ammonia,  will  grow  mushrooms.  Hence  we  have 
taken  tree  leaves — oak  and  beech  principally — and,  soaking 
them  with  urine  from  the  stable,  have  got  them  to  a  strong 
heat.  Then  add  about  a  third  of  any  fresh,  turfy  loam, 
sprinkling  the  mass  as  you  turn  it  over  with  urine,  and, 
with  about  twice  turning  and  mixing  together  as  intimately 
as  possible,  yon  will  have  as  fine  material  for  a  bed  as  need 
be  formed,  only  it  must  be  put  together  in  sufficient  body 
(say  18in.  thick)  to  rettun  a  gentle  heat  for  a  lengthened 
period.  To  this  end  it  is  important  that  the  bed  be  put 
together  when  the  materials  are  in  a  proper  state — that  is, 
they  must  neither  be  wet  nor  dry,  but  must  attain  that  kind 
of  half-dry  condition  when  active  decomposition  is  almost 
impossible.  This  may  be  considered  the  most  simple  and 
primitive  kind  of  bed,  but  still  it  is  one  that  will  do  good 
service. 

As  being  more  readily  accessible  at  the  present  time, 
jprocure  a  ton  or  two  of  dung  from  the  stables  of  well-fed 
horses ;  never  mind  about  a  Uttle  straw,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  more  droppings  or  dung  it  contains  the  better.  Shake 
this  well  out  and  throw  it  together,  sprinkling  the  dry  parts 
if  necessary,  as  yon  proceed,  with  urine.  Continue  this, 
turning  twice  a  week  for  a  fortnight,  or,  if  very  wet,  for 
three  weeks,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  you  will 
have  a  mass  that  mav  be  mixed  with  half  its  quantity  of  dry 
loam,  and  then  be  formed  into  a  bed  with  a  certainty  of 
success.  The  great  point  in  the  formation  of  a  mushroom 
bed  is  to  get  the  material  sufficiently  dried  to  prevent 
violent  fermentation,  and  then  it  will  maintain  a  gentle  heat 
for  a  lengthened  period. 

A  bed  of  this  material,  if  for  a  place  without  artificial 
means  of  heating,  should  be  made  eighteen  inches  thick, 
beating  or  treading  the  material  very  firmly  as  the  work 
proceeds.    In  a  few  days  the  bed  will  have  attained  a  brisk 


heat;  if  too  hot,  take  a  stake  as  thick  as  your  wrist,  fuid, 
pointingit,  thrust  it  into  the  bed  in  spaces  about  a  foot 
apart.  This  will  allow  the  superfluous  neat  to  esc^)e,  bo 
that  in  a  week  the  bed  may  be  rammed  over  again,  and  will 
soon  settle  to  a  steady  heat.  The  temperature  at  the  time 
of  spawning  the  bed  should  not  exceed  80°,  and  be  rather 
under  than  over  that  temperature.  We  do  not  ^prove  of 
the  general  system  of  making  holes  over  the  bed  in  which 
to  put  the  spawn.  We  prefer  to  remove  the  surface  of  the 
bed  two  inches  deep  with  the  rake,  and  then  break  up 
two  or  three  bricks  of  spawn  quite  small,  and  sow  the 
pieces  over  the  bed  like  any  otner  seed.  This  is  patted 
down  with  the  spade,  the  surface  is  returned  and  made 
firm,  and  the  work  of  spawning  is  completed.  At  this  time 
we  lay  a  mat  or  double  mats,  according  to  the  temperature, 
over  the  bed,  and  so  soon  as  the  heat  has  become  steadv — 
say,  a  week  after  spawning — we  earth  the  bed  two  inooes 
thick  with  rather  strong  fresh  loam.  This  at  the  time  of  usine 
should  be  rather  warm,  or  if  not,  the  bed  must  be  oovered 
down  until  such  time  as  the  soU  has  attained  the  same  heat 
as  the  bed.  To  maintain  this  state  of  uniformity  is  the 
next  point,  and  that  must  be  accomplished  by  removing  or 
increasing  the  covering  as  may  be  necessary.  Spawn  varies 
as  to  the  time  it  may  produce  a  crop.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
a  month,  and  occasionally  double  that  time.  If,  however, 
the  snrfooe  of  the  soil  biecomes  white  with  spawn,  and  a 
gentle  warmth  remains  in  the  bed,  rest  assured  mushrooms 
will  follow.  The  beds  we  have  described  should  be 
made  in  any  sheltered  shed  or  cellar,  of  course  the  more 
sheltered,  the  more  certain  the  success.  Last  winter  the 
bed  nearest  the  outside  wall  in  a  five-stalled  stable  was 
frosen  for  weeks  together,  while  the  others  were  in  full 
bearing ;  but  still,  so  soon  as  the  san  gained  power,  and  heat 
increased,  the  mushrooms  came,  and  the  crop  was  the  finest 
we  ever  saw.  Therefore,  we  say  if  you  desire  fine  fleshy 
mushrooms,  do  not  force  them  by  a  high  temperature.  One 
other  hint :  never  use  water  at  a  temperature  of  less  than 
80^,  and  if  you  add  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  the  same  of  guano, 
to  each  four  gallon  can  of  water,  so  much  the  better. 

CUCXTKXEBS. 

The  best  kinds  for  winter  work  are  still  the  Sion  House, 
Lord  Kenyon's,  and  Master's  Prolific,  all  medium  kinds  as 
to  length ;  and  for  longer  kinds,  RolUsson's  Telegraph  ia  per- 
haps the  best.  The  s^d  should  be  sown  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
not  less  than  80°,  and  so  soon  as  the  plants  are  ap_  they 
must  be  placed  close  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming drawn  up  weakly.  Pot  off  singly  so  soon  as  the 
seed  leaves  are  fully  formed,  still  keeping  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  but  shading  them  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  until 
they  are  re-established ;  then  give  a  brisk  g^wing  tempera- 
ture, with  free  circulation  of  air  and  plenty  of  moistnre. 
Much  of  the  success  of  winter  cultivation  hingee  upon  the 
strength  of  the  plants  for  the  next  two  months.  A  weakly 
plant  in  the  early  part  of  November  is  rarely  worth  the 
trouble  of  wintering,  consequently  the  only  chance  of  success 
i.s  to  make  all  the  headway  possible  while  there  is  light  for 
the  purpose.  The  plants  must  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
they  progress  in  growth  ;  but  one  rule  must  be  strictly  ob- 
served, and  that  is,  never  stop  the  leading  shoot  until  it  has 
reached  the  utmost  limit  that  it  has  to  fill.  The  side  shoots 
may  be  stopped,  but  the  leading  shoot  not  until  the  time 
specified. 

The  house,  prior  to  the  plants  being  put  out,  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  the  walls  lime-whited,  adding  a  handful 
or  two  of  sulphur  to  the  whitewash.  The  house  being  ready, 
take  the  large  (18-inoh)  pots,  which  also  must  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  having  drained  them  fill  each  half  full  with  a 
compost  of  turfy  loam  three  parts,  and  leaf  mould  or  mush- 
room dung  in  flaky  condition  one  part,  adding  to  each  pot  s 
pint  of  charcoal  broken  to  the  size  of  horse  beans,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  crushed  oyster  shells.  Mix  all  intimately 
together,  and  fill  the  pots  as  before  directed.  We  say  pots, 
because  we  believe  that,  whatever  arrangements  may  have 
been  made  for  growing  the  plants  upon  beds  or  in  trough 
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snoOess  is  mncli  more  certain  in  pots  than  by  anj  other 
system.  It  is  surprising  what  a  small  quantity  of  soil  will 
■  support  a  large  plant  m  the  winter  season.  Of  the  other 
oonditions  of  success,  light,  heat,  and  &«edom  from  disease 
and  insect  pests  must  be  present.  These  ore  the  drawbacks 
to  be  guarded  against,  and  hence  cleanliness  must  be  the 
daily  watchword.  When  the  soil  has  attained  the  proper 
temperature,  80°,  put  out  the  plants.  Of  course  at  the  time 
of  planting  they  will  be  half-way  down  the  pots ;  but  never 
mind  that,  as  the  remaining  space  may  soon  be  filled,  and 
will  afford  room  by  which  the  roots  in  a  few  weeks  may  be 
nursed  to  the  surface  and  some  height  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  This  must  be  effected  by  adding  small  portions  of  turfy 
loam,  flaky  dang,  and  moss,  which  should  be  kept  in 
the  house  ready  for  the  purpose.  The  temperature  of 
the  cucumber  house  should  not  exceed  75°  by  fire  heat, 
dropping  10°  during  the  night,  and  in  very  dark  dull  weather 
even  more  than  that.  As  the  days  shorten,  moisture  in  the 
atmiosphere  must  be  decreased ;  but  still  the  sur&ce  of  the 
house  may  be  sprinkled  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  though  it 
will  not  be  wise  after  October  to  sprinkle  or  syringe  the 
plants,  except  on  clear,  bright  days.  Maintain  a  steady 
bottom  heat  of  80°  to  85°,  of  course  using  water  to  the  roots 
at  that  temperature.  Give  all  the  air  you  consistently  can, 
tAlring  care  that  it  is  warmed  and  sufSciently  moistened 
before  it  oomes  in  contact  with  the  plants.  A  little  extra 
fuel,  used  to  increase  the  ventilation,  wiU  not  be  money 
thrown  away.  The  great  pomts  in  the  growth  of  cucumbers 
in  the  winter  season  are  Ught,'  heat,  moisture,  and  perfect 
detmliness.  Do  not  be  too  particular  about  stopping  the 
shoots.  If  some  of  them  appear  disposed  to  ramble,  let 
them  go ;  shoots  are  the  parents  of  roots,  and  without  both 
in  active  growth  fruit  cannot  be  had. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  sorts  for  general  cultivation  : — 
Gatbush's  Eclipse,  very  prolific,  for  general  purposes ;  Cut- 
bosh's  Princess  Alice,  a  good  variety,  with  a  white  spine ; 
Kirklee'g  Defiance,  a  good  winter  sort ;  Lord  Kenyon's  Fa- 
Toorite,  a  good  winter  variety;  Marquis  of  Lome,  white 
spine :  Monro's  Babley,  very  prolific,  recommended  for 
winter  and  house  work  generally,  white  spine ;  Rolhsson's 
Telegraph,  suitable  for  house  work  only;  Sion  House  Im- 
proved, white  spine,  an  excellent  winter  variety ;  Stockwood 
Kidge ;  Turner's  Blue  Grown,  a  new  variety  for  exhibition 
and  other  purposes.  , 

Celebt. 

One  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  table  is  good  celery 
— ^white  as  driven  snow  and  brittle  as  a  rod  of  glass. 
Drought  w^es  war  against  good  celery  —  renders  it 
toagh,  diy,  and  strong.  Celery  is  a  water  plant;  there- 
fore, if  we  would  grow  it  to  perfection  in  a  dry  season, 
it  most  never  become  dry.  The  best  of  celeries  revel  in 
mad,  and  rush  up  into  rankness  in  earth  saturated  with 
water,  clean  or  fom ;  the  roots  luxuriate  in  a  soft  wet  scum, 
and  increase  and  multiply  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

This  vigour  of  growth  and  multiplication  of  roots  is  not 
less  needful  for  preserving  quaUtv  than  producing  quantity. 
fiapid  unchecked  growth,  from  planting  to  blanching  time, 
is  uie  only  thing  needful  for  the  produd>ion  of  good  celery. 
Next  in  importance  to  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  is  firee- 
dom  for  the  stems  or  leaf  stalks  to  grow.  They  should  not 
be  pressed  upon  with  anything  more  solid  and  compact  than 
other  leaves ;  and  of  coarse,  u  size  is  an  object,  the  plants 
or  leaves  of  the  celery  will  not  be  placed  too  closely  to- 
gether. Prom  6in.  to  a  foot  from  plant  to  plant  is  a  good 
distance.  With  6in.  of  good  farmyard  manure  under  the 
plants,  and  plenty  of  water,  they  will  form  grand,  crisp 
footstalks  at  these  diotances. 

It  ia  necessary  to  tell  to  all  who  wish  for  fine  celery  of 
the  best  quaUty,  earth  but  once ;  and,  unless  it  is  desired  to 
take  the  growing  force  out  of  celery,  it  must  be  grown  first 
and  whitened  afterwards.  A  few  days  before  it  is  earthed 
np  it  should  be  carefully  gone  over,  and  every  sucker  aJid 
small  imperfect  leaf  finaJly  removed.  Throughout'  this  ~ 
growing  period  all  suckers  should  be  taken  oS — say  once  a 


fortnight  or  three  weeks — should  any  have  been  formed; 
but  if  care  be  taken  at  planting  time  to  remove  any  appear- 
ance of  secondary  -growth  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  possibly 
no  suckers  will  appear.  After  this  matter  is  thoroughly  at- 
tended to,  run  one  or  two  wide  strands  of  matting  round 
each  plant  of  celery,  to  keepit  together,  without  squeezing 
it  tight  enough  to  bruise.  When  this  is  done  examine  the 
roots,  and  if  at  all  dry,  or  approaching  to  it,  give  them  a 
thorough  soaking  of  wator — tnat  is,  let  water  stand  upon 
the  roots  for  an  hour  if  possible,  or  at  least  see  that  the 
entire  mass  of  earth  occupied  by  the  roots  is  soaked  through. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  wator,  the  earthing  np  must  be  deferred 
for  one  or  two  days ;  if  done  at  once,  it  might  cause  the 
celery  to  rot. 

As  soon  as  an  excess  of  water  has  drained  off  and  the 
stems  are  dry,  let  three  hands,  if  possible,  proceed  to  earth 
it  up.  A  man  on  each  side  proceeds  with  a  sharp  spiade  to 
cut  the  earth  down  an  inch  at  a  time  firom  the  sides  of  the 
trench,  and  another,  astride  the  celery  if  it  is  not  too  tall, 
should  press  the  fine  earth  against  the  plants  with  each 
hand.  And  thus  the  cutting  down  the  soil  into  a  fine  mould 
and  the  compacting  of  it  against  the  plants  proceeds,  until 
the  entire  plants  are  buried  to  within  4in.  or  oin.  of  the  tops 
of  the  leaves.  These  extremities  are  useless  if  blancheid, 
and  they  seem  to  preserve  .the  plants  from  the  too  violent 
shock  of  an  immediate  transition  from  light  into  darkness. 
The  earth  should  be  finished  in  the  form  of  sharp  angles 
like  the  roof  of  a  house,  to  throw  all  the  water  off  the  celery. 
It  is  not  wanted  to  grow  any  more  now,  simply  to  become 
white,  and  the  less  water  it  has  during  this  final  preparation 
for  table  the  better. 

There  are  other  modes  and  other  materials  for  blanching, 
but  none  upon  the  whole  more  simple  and  efficient  than  the 
earth  itself.  Winter  and  late  crops  require  somewhat  dif- 
ferent treatment ;  but  for  the  mere  autumn  and  early  winter 
supply  there  can  hardly  be  a  better  method  than  the  simple 
one  here  described — rich  food,  abundance  of  water,  no  pres- 
sure during  growth,  and  one  earthing  up  only.  As  the 
celery  is  safest  when  unearthed,  it  is  well  to  earth  up  weekly 
the  quantity  apportioned  to  consumption.  Few  sorte,  if  any, 
can  beat  Seymour's  or  Colin's  white  and  red.  For  those 
who  wish  for  a  wider  choice  we  append  a  larger  list : 

Bed — Cole's  Superb;  Cutbush  s  Dwarf,  solid;  Ivory's 
Nonsuch,  fine,  large  and  solid ;  WiUiams's  Matehless,  dwarf 
and  hardy.  White — Sandringham  White,  dwarf,  solid  and 
crisp ;  Seymour's  Superb ;  Turner's  Incomparable,  dwarf  and 
solid. 

BULBS  AJSTD  BULB  OBOWIira. 

Bulbs  now  come  to  hand  much  earlier  than  they  used  to  do 
in  years  gone  by,  and  so  long  as  they  are  properly  ripened,  it 
matters  not ;  but  when  they  are  taken  up  in  an  immature 
state  purposely  to  anticipate  an  early  market,  they  are  not 
benefited  in  consequence.  A  bulb  to  be  good  should  be 
bright  and  solid,  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  perfectly 
sound.  If  bulbs  have  a  shrivelled  appearance,  then  avoid 
them,  for  it  denotes  that  they  have  been  taken  ap  prema- 
turely, and  consequently  the  second  or  subsequent  importa- 
tions may  be  superior.  For  very  early  forcing  it  is  never 
wise  to  purchase  very  expensive  kinds,  the  more  common 
ones  answering  the  purpose  equally  well.  The  bulbs  pro- 
cured, the  next  thing  is  the  potting.  In  years  gone  by  it 
was  usual  to  have  pots  made  specially  for  bulbs,  and  they 
were  deep  and  narrow,  the  idea  being  that,  because  bulbs 
root  deeply  in  the  open  ground,  they  must  necessarily  do  so 
when  planted  in  pots.  Recent  experience  has,  however,  proved 
that  neither  large  nor  deep  pots  are  necessary  to  flower  bulbs 
in  a  pyerfect  manner.  Mr  Ingram,  of  Belvoir  Castle,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  bulb  growers  in  the  country,  rarely 
uses  a  pot  of  more  than  Sin.  or  4in.  size  for  the  largest 
hyacinths  or  narcissus,  while  for  tulips  and  crocuses  he  uses 
"  thumbs,"  and  even  smaller  sizes.  No  man  grows  bulbs 
•better. 

In  potting  bolbs,  especially  where  only  a  small  quantity 
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of  soil  is  used,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  of  the  best 
kind  and  well  enriched  with  manure.  Rich  turfy  loam,  laid 
up  with  fresh  hot  manure  and  turned  frequently  for  some 
months  before  using,  is  the  best.  At  the  time  of  usins  it 
must  be  broken  up  quite  fine,  and  have  a  portion  of  gntty 
sand  added  to  it.  Drain  the  {>ots  with  broken  bone,  if  you 
have  it,  and  if  not,  procure  some  oyster  shells  and  crush 
them  for  the  purpose ;  then  fill  the  pots  a  little  convezly  with 
the  soil,  press  in  the  bulb  to  the  level  of  the  pot,  firm  the 
soil,  and  the  work  is  done.  The  potting  completed,  place 
the  pots  close  together  upon  a  hard  floor  free  from  worms, 
and  cover  them  four  inches  deep  with  fine  cinder  ashes,  leaf 
mould,  or  old  tan.  They  will  be  best  under  the  protection  of 
a  frame ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  spared,  then  a  Uttle  protec- 
tion of  some  kind  must  be  found  to  ward  off  drenching 
rains.  In  this  manner  they  will  remain  until  the  time  for 
forcing  arrives,  whem  the  pots  must  be  examined,  and  the 
most  forward  plants  be  removed  to  the  forcing  house — about 
once  a  fortnight.  It  is  not  wise  to  expose  the  plants  to  full 
light  at  once ;  indeed,  if  they  are  kept  in  comparative  dark- 
ness until  the  flower  stem  begins  to  throw  up,  they  will  be 
all  the  better  for  it.  Mr  Ingram  pots  them  all  into  small 
pota  as  before  directed.  They  are  then  brought  forward  in 
cold  pits  or  frames,  covered  with  shutters  or  thatched 
hurdles,  and  when  the  flowers  begin  to  show  colour  are  re- 
moved to  the  flower  garden. 

The  blooming  season  over,  the  bulbs  are  immediately  re- 
moved to  a  rich  plot  in  the  open  garden  and  planted  out, 
and  there  they  complete  their  growth,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  bloom  the  second  season  almost  as  well  as  they  do  the 
first,  and  sometimes  better.  Forced  bulbs  should  be  treated 
in  precisely  the  same  manner.  We  do  not  say  they  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  open  ground  in  the  cold  months  of 
winter,  but  they  should  Jie  pWted  out  under  the  protection 
of  frames,  which  frames  can  be  removed  so  soon  as  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  mild  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
manner  there  need  be  no  waste  of  bulbs ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  buying  a  few  annually,  and  taking  care  of  them,  a 
large  accumulation  may  soon  be  made. 


ALFIKE  FLAirrS. 

A  Selection  q?  Alpine  Plants  Gbben  in  Winter. 
Some  of  the  following  are  of  a  slightly  silvery  or  glaucous, 
though  "evergreen,    ' 


Alymmu  montaaam 

„        Baxattlo 
Andromeda  tetragoaa 
Arabia  alblda 
Arenaiia  balearica 
Anbrietia,  In  var. 
BelHa,  In  var. 
Uondalie  lulaa 
Cyclamen  hederofolinm 
Daphno  Cneornm 
DianthuB  alpinna 

,,        negleotns 
Dtaba,  in  Tar. 
Drjas  Dmmmondl 

„     octopetaia 
Empetmm  nigrum 
Epigaea  repene 
Erica  camea 
Erinns  alpinns 
Eryalmom  ocliroleacnm 
Oaaltberia  procnmbena 
Genista  sagittalia 
Gentlana  acanlis 

„         Tema 
Glolialaria  cordiflora 
Helianthomam,  in  var. 
Iberie,  in  var. 
Jasione  hnmilis 
Lelopbyllnm  buxIfoUnm 
Unnna  borealia 


hue : — 

Linnm  arboreum 

LitbOBpermam   prostra- 
tnm 

LoiBeleuria  prootunbenB 

Lyoopodiom    dendroi- 
denm 

Menziesia  empetriformlB 

MyoBotiB  diasitiflora 
„        Bylvatica 

Otbonna  cheirifolia 

Peti'ocallii  pyrenaica 

Phlox  reptatiB 
„     Bubnlata 

Polygala  Charaffiboxas 

Primnla  Auricula 
„       integrifolia 

Pyrola  rotundUolia 

Sagina  glabra 

Suifragia  affinlB 

„         AndrewBii 
„         Buoklandii 
„         oeratopliyna 
n         oordifolla 
„        Cotyledon 
„         cramlfoUa 
„        Oeom 
hirta  • 
„         bypnoldea 
„  juDlp<?rina 

„         loD^folla 


I  Saxifragia  mnaooidea 
„        palmata 
„         Standafleldll 
„         umbroBa 
Sedum  acre 
„       album 
„      Anaoampeeroa 
„      angllcnm 
„      Evaraii 
„      fflancum 
„      Lydiom 
„      mooregalense 
„      pDlcheUam 
„      aexangulare 
SemperrlTum  calcaream 
„  globlfemm 

„  Houffein 

„  blrtum 

„  montanum 

„  tectoram 

Silene  acaulia 
„     alpeatria 
„      Pumlllo 
Soldanella  alpina 
TbumuB  lanuginosua 
Vacoinium  Vitiaidoa 
Veronica  aaxitilia 
Vinoa  major 
„      minor 
Viola,  in  Tar. 


A  Sblkctiok  of  ALPnrE  Plants,  &c.,  suitable  foe  Plant- 
ing ON  lUE  Margins  of  Beds  and  Masses  of  Buododen- 

DBONS  AND  OTHBB  AmEEICAN    ShEUBS. 

The  masses  of  peat  in  American-plant  beds  and  borders 
are  just  those  in  which  many  most  interesting  plants  grown 
with  difficulty  in  ordinary  soil  and  borders  will  thrive  apace. 
Of  course  numbers  of  others  besides   those   enumerated 


would  grow  in  the  above-named  positions,  which  are,  how- 
ever, Mtter  reserved  for  rare  and  somewhat  &etidicnis 
subjects. 


Ada  antnmnalia 
Andromeda  f aatlglata 
„        polifoUa 
'.,         tetragona 
Anemone  angoloaa 

„        blanda 
Begonia  Veitchii 
Bryanthua  erectna 
Calandrinia  nmbellata 
Campanula  pulla 
Cbimaphila  macnlata 
„  umbellata 

CopUa  trlfolla 
Comus  canadenala 

^       anecica 
Cortusa  Matthloll 
Crocua,  rare  kloda 
Cyclamen,  in  Tar. 
Cypripedlum,  hardy 

llinda. 
Daphne  Cneornm 
DianUna  alpinua 
Dlapenala  lapponica 
Dodecatheon,  In  Tar. 
Eplgfaa  repena 
Epimedium,  all  the  Unda 
Erica,  in  Tar. 
Errthronium  Denacania 
Ga'lanthuB  plicatua 
Gh-ntlana,  any  berbace- 

ona  kind  like  G.  Pnen- 

monanthe 
Helleborua,  In  Tar. 


Holeia  Japonloa 

Hyacinthnaamethyatlnwi 

lonopeidlon  acaule 

Iriaoriatata 
„    reUcnlata 

Jefferaonia  diphylla 

Leiopbyllum  bazlfoUnin 

Lencojnm  Temum 

LUtum  longiflonun 
„     tenuifoUmn 

Linnoa  borealia 

Linom  aboreom 

Lolaeleuria  procnmbena 

Lycopodium      dendroi- 
deum 

Honaieaia  otemlea 

„        empetrlformia 

Mertenaia  Tirgintca 

MyOBOila  azorica 
„        diasitiflora 

Narciaaua  Bulbocodium 
„        jundfoliua 
„        triandma 

Nierembergia  rlTnlaria 

Omphaiadea  LncilUa 
„  vema 

Orcbia  folioaa 
„      laUfoUa 
„      maculata 

Orobna  cyanena 

Pamaaaia  aaarlfolla 
„         caroUniana 
„         paluatria 


Plngninnlt  grandllkira 
Polygala  Cnamaboxos 
Prinuila  Auiaola 
„       oottnaddea 
„  „       amoeoa 

„       fatlnoaa 
,.       lalegiitolia 
„  •  lon^ora 
„       marginata 
„       Hunioi 
„       Falinnil 
„       purpurea 
„       aikUmensia 
Tiacoaa 
Pnectakiuia  aoiUoidea 
Pyrola,  in  Tar. 
Bamondla  pyrenaica 
Bhezia  Tirgintca 

„      marllandie« 
Bhododendron    Ctiamte- 
ciatna 

„  prscox 

Sanguinarla  oaaadenaia 
Siayrinohiom    graadillo- 

rum 
Smilaclna  bif aUa 
Soldanella  alpina 
I  Spigelia  marllandiea 

Thaliotmm  anemoDoides 
I  Trientalis  enropaua 
I  Trillium  grandifioram, 
I      and  any  otlier  kind 


List  of  Dwarf  Alpise  aijd  Bock  Plants  that  will 

THEIVE   in  OEDINAEY  SOIL  IN   BORDEBS. 

The  greater  number  of  these,  if  planted  in  the  middle  of  a 
ploughed  field  of  ordinary  loam,  would  thrive  as  well  as  ever 
they  did  in  their  native  homos.  Association  with  rockwork 
is  not  required  for  any  of  them,  though  they  may  of  course 
be  arranged  with  good  effect  on  it.  Nearly  all  the  species 
enumernted  (nearly  300)  form  a  bfeautiful  finish  to  raised 
borders  and  beds. 


Aoiena  myoropbylla 
Acantholimon      gluma- 

oeum 
Acliillea  tomentoaa 
„        nmbellata 
AdoniB  Temalla 
JBthionema  coridtfotlum 
Ajnga  genevenais 
Alyaaum  montanum 
„       aazatUe 
„       apinoanm 
Androcaae   lannginoaa 

(eandy  a) 
Anemone  alba 
alpina 
angnloaa 
apennlna 
blanda 
Coronarla 
fnl)rena 
Bepatica 
palmata 
paTonina 
Pulaittlla 
ranunculoidea 
atellata 
aulpbnrea 
aylTeatria 
trifolia 
Antennaria  dlolca 
AntbUlla  montaua 
Antirrhinum  rupeatre 
Aqullegia  cjsrulea 

„         glanduloaa 
Arabia  alblda 
„      petma 
Arenaria  larioifoUa 
„       montana 
„       purparaaoena 
„       Tema 
Armeria  cephalotea 
Artemlala  tiigida 
Aater  alpinns 
„     ReeTeaii 
„     Teraicolor 
Aetragalua  byperglottla 

„      mon^)eaBnlannB 
Anbrletlaa,  all 
Bellium  (dry  aoil),  in  Tar. 
Bulbocodium  Temum 
Campanula  alpina 
„  cnapitooa 

„        '  carpatioa 


Campanula  fragiUa 
„  nulla 

„  Bainert 

„  turblnata 

and  nearly  all  the  kinds 
Ceraatinm,  in  Tar. 
ConTolTuluB  lineatna 

„  Soldanella 

Corona  canadensis 
Coronilla  llwrioa 
„        minima 
„        montana 
„        Taria 
Corydalla  Intea 
„         nobilia 
„        Bollda 
Crocus  Imperati 
„      nuolflorua 
„      Orphanidia 
„      recticulatna 
„      apecioetts 
and   many  other  fine 
apociea  and  Tarietioa 
Cyclamen  europnum 

„        hederaifollam 
Daphne  Cneornm 
Dianthua  alpinua 

„  C«SaiU8 

„       deltoldes 
„       denUMua 
„       neglectus 
„       petnaua 
„       auperbna 
and  many  other  apeciea 
and  Tarietiea 
Dtelytra  exlmia 
DiouB  maritima 
Dodecatheon  integrifoU- 
um 

„        JeKreyanom 
Meadia 
Draeocephalam  auatrla- 

oum 
Dracocephatum    grandi- 
florum 

„       Rnyacbiannm 
Dryaa  Drummondi 

„      octopetaia 

Erica  cai-nea 

Erodium  macradenum 

„        Maneacayi 

„       petTOum 

„       romanom 


Eryaimnm  ochroleneom 
Erythronlum  Denacaaia 
Floaria  grandifloia 
Fumaria  bulboaa 
Funkia,  in  Tar. 
Galauthna  plicatua 
Gaultheria  procnmbena 
Genlata  aagittalia 
Qentiana  acauUa 

AndrewatI 


„        caucastoa 
„        Pneomonantfaa 
(peat) 
„        aeptemfida 
Oeianeom  argentenm 
„        dnereom 
„         lanoaatrianaa 
Globularla  nndicaolla 

„        triehoaaatha 
Gypsophlla,  in  var. 
Hellanihemum,  in  nr. 
Uelicbrysum  arenarium 
Bippocrepia  comoaa 
Hutehtnala  alpina 
Hyadntbna  ametliyatiaaB 
Itwria  coritoUa 
,      oorreotoUa 
„     gibraliarica 
„     aemperrirena 
„     Tenoreana 
Iris  criatata  (peat  or  reiy 
sandy  loam) 
„   nudicanlia 
„   pumila 
„   reticniata 
laopynipi  thaltetroideB 
Jasione  perennis 
Jefferaonia  dlpbylla 
Leuoojum  vemum 
Leiopbyllum  buxifaUmn 
Linaria  alpina 
l.iniim  alpinum 
„     arboceam 
„     oampanulatom 
„      narbonnenie 
.,      perenne 
Ltthoapermum  proatia- 

tum,  and  otfaeta 
Lychnia  LagaaoK 
„       Viscaria 
UelittU  Meliaaophyllom 
Herteasia  Tirginica 
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If  oMsri,  In  Tar. 
Bfymoti*  slpeatris 
„       dlaritiflon 
H        iTlTatioa 
NsKteai  Bnlbooodlmn 
„         jODdfolliu 
n         minor 

MandniB 
MM  any  other  kinds 
NtoraBbargia  rlToUrl* 
iEnothara,  all  the  dwarf 

kloda 
Omphalode*  LncQto 

„  Tenia 

Ononis,  in  Tar. 
Onoama  taorioa 
Oroliu  oyaoens 
M      flacddus 
„      TsrlegatoB 
„      Teraos 
■ad  manj  others 
OxaUsBowlel 
„      florlbnnda 
and  Tariona  others 
PaiMTsr  ondlcaDle 
Faradisia  Ullaatrom 
Pelargonlam  Endlloheri- 

FaatatemoD  glaber 
„  proceros 

„  Soonleri 

and  other  dwarf  Unds 
Phlox  dlTarlcata 
Phlox  rsptans 

„     saVulata,  and  any 
other  dwarf  Tariedea 
Plumbago  Larpente 
Polygonnm  TiocinifuUnm 
PotentlUa  alpestris 
„         nltida 
„         pyrenalca 
M         Tema,  and  all 
eboiee  dwarf  Unds 


Prlmola  altaica 

„       Aortcala,  in  Tar. 
„       oorutsoidee 
M  ,.      amoQna 

„       marginata 
„        PaUnuri 
„     ,  Tlsoosa    (moist 
sandy  soil) 

„       Tnlgarls,  fl.  pL 
i  Fmnella  grandiflora 
PnBcbklnla  Hcilloides 
'  Pyrethrum  alplnom 
I  Bannncnlos  aconltifolliu 
„       ampleiioanlis 
„       graminens 
„       montanas 
„       pamasstfolins 
Saglna  glabra 
Sangninarla  canadensis 
Santolina  alpina 
„         iooana 
Sapoaarla  ctespitosa 
„         ocymoides 
Saxlfraga,  nearly  all  the 

kinds 
Scabiosa  gramlnifolia 
ScUla  ammna 
„      bifolia 
„      itaUca 
„     slbirioa 
_     Tema,    and     any 
hardy  kinds 
Scntellaria  alpina 
Sedum,  any  of  the  Tari- 

ons  kinds 
SempervlTum,  any  of  the 
numeroos  hardy  kinds 
Seneclo  argentena 
SUene  acanlls 
„      alpeatris 
„      EUsabetha 
„     PDmllio 
„     Sohafta 


SIsyrtnohlnm    grandlflo- 

nim 
Smilacina  bifoUa 
Splgelia  marilandloa 

(peat) 
StatIco  olesfoUa 

„     tatartca,  and  all 

dwarf  kinds 
Stembergia  lotea 
Symphyandra  pendula 
TtaaUotnun  anemonoldes 
Tblaspl  latirollom 
Thymus,  in  var.  (dry  aoU) 
Trientalls  enroptsos 

(peat)  ■ 
TrllUam  grandlflomm 

(peat) 
Trltelela  nnlflora 
Tonloa  Saxlfraga 
Veronica  Candida 
„        prostrata 
„        sazatlUs 
„        taorlca,    and 

any  dwarf  kinds 
Veelcarla  Dtriculata 
Vlcla  argentaa 
Vlnca  herbaoea 
Viola  altaloa 

„     oalcaraia 

„     comuta 

„     Intea 

„     odorata 

„     pedata 

„     tricolor,  and  many  ' 

others 
Vlttadenia    triloba  (dry 

SOU) 
Waldstetaila  trifolla 
Zapania  nodlflora    (dry 

SOU) 
Zansohneria  oaUtomloa 
Zephyranthes  Atamssoo 
Zietenia  laTSOdolisfolla 


^ffttim  in  Garden  Walka. — Frooare  the  darkest,  cheapest  sal- 
pbnric  acid  (abont  Id.  per  lb.),  and  mix  in  a  glazed  pan  with  about 
twenty  times  its  own  amount  of  water,  then  hare  a  copper  can  pierced 
at  the  bottom,  or  better  a  copper  water  can  with  a  rose,  with  which 
apply  it  till  the  gronnd  is  just  wetted  all  over,,  and  no  more ;  don't  eo 
within  six  inches  of  ttie  edgings,  nor  make  any  spray  fly,  as  it  kills 
wherever  it  touches,  and  so  makes  nasty  spots  on  leaves  of  plants.  It 
kills  every  seed  in  tho  walk  (and  weeds  come  mostly  from  the  store  of 
seeds  in  any  place).  Let  the  walk  be  hoed  up  rongh,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  weeds  picked  or  raked  away  first,  and  it  will  kill  all  the  rest 
ontnpletely  and  immediately;  in  a  day  or  two  roll  the  walk,  and  it  will 
be  as  bright  and  nice  as  if  it  were  fresh  gravelled.  It  makes  the  walks 
dry  qnicker  after  rain  and  keep  drier  always,  because  with  the  lime 
ia  the  gronnd  it  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  identical  with  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  becomes  floury  and  dry.  It  will  be  seen  in  this  state  en- 
oirolilig  all  the  pebbles  in  the  walk.  The  acid,  if  applied  in  the  spring, 
will  last  all  the  summer  well. 

Shrubs  and  Tre«a  that  will  Qxaw  on  Chalk.—  The  fol- 
lowing answer  well : — Deciduous  Trea :  Beech,  common,  purple,  weep- 
ing, and  the  varieties  of  cut-leaved;  maples,  Norway,  Acer negundo ; 
mycunon,  Acer  macrofiiigUtim ;  chesnnt,  horse  and  sweet;  Quelderroee; 
dofprood,  scarlet  and  cornelian  cherry.  Evergreens:  Scotch  fir;  Alriet 
JleiKKSU,  DoagUutU;  Pioea  pectmaia  cephahnica;  Jwnperut  cimetuu, 
eomnnmu  Atiennea ;  yew,  oommoQ  and  Irish ;  holliee,  various. 

Xalons  Craoklnff. — Helons  crack  from  over-lozuriance,  possibly 
induced  by  too  oopions  watering.  Hake  an  incision  half  through  the 
■talk  of  the  froit,  which,  by  checking  the  flow  of  the  sap,  will  remove 
the  cause  of  ciaddng. 


Lapag'erla  Bosea. — Like  Anthwium  SAertzeriamim  and  some 
other  plants,  the  Lapageria  seems  to  increased  in  fulness  and  beauty 
of  development  as  it  increases  in  age  and  strength.  A  small  plant  of 
it  fails  to  give  one  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  what  it  is  capable 
of ;  a  large  one,  in  prime  condition,  with  its  luxuriant  growth  and 
bounteous  yield  of  coral-red  bell  shaped  flowers  gives  one  the  idea  of 
a  tme  conservatory  creeper,  rich  in  a  floral  service  of  no  mean  order. 
A  cool,  low,  and  moist  position,  in  a  spot  where,  during  some  portion 
of  the  day  at  least  there  falls  some  fricndlv  shade,  is  tSe  very  place 
in  which  the  Lapagoria  best  thrives.  The  strong-growing,  lusty 
shoots  of  the  Lapageria,  which  breaks  through  the  soil  in  a  character 
not  unlike  the  shoots  of  asparagus,  appear  to  be  much  relished  by 
snails,  woodlice,  &o.,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  surely  find  their  way 
to  them  if  any  are  harboured  in  the  house.  Growers  of  the  Lapageria, 
when  planted  out,  bear  concurrent  testimony  to  this  effect  Home 
place  a  glass  tube  over  the  shoots,  others  a  roll  of  card,  or  any  similar 
;materiar;  it  is  the  point  of  the  shoots  the  vermin  attack,  and  if  they 
once  la^  hold  of  it  all  chance  of  future  development  is  destroyed.  It 
is  snrmised  that  the  highest  skill  in  the  pot  culture  of  the  Lapageria 
fails  to  develope  it  to  that  degree  of  perfection  it  attains  when  planted 
out.  The  best  specimens  which  have  come  under  our  notice  wanted 
the  robustness  of  growth  seen  here.  Perhaps  even  the  confinement  of 
a  large  pot  may  cause  this^  and  it  would  seem  that  it  requires  full 
liberty  for  its  roots,  which  is  compensated  for  by  a  free  development 
above.  The  Lapageria  blooms  for  a  cbnsiderable  period  of  the  year, 
but  should  have  a  period  of  rest  during  the  winter  months.  During 
this  time  water  should  be  withheld,  but  as  soon  as  renewed  root  sction 
manifests  itself  in  a  growth  of  foliage,  then  should  water  be  applied 
and  continue  to  be  administered  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Pruning  the  Lapageria  appears  to  be  sparingly  resorted  to  by  culti- 
vators. It  is  restricted  to  taking  away  any  thin  wiry  wood  that  may 
have  done  its  work.  From  the  young  wood  will  come  creeping  branch- 
lets  to  supply  its  place,  and  yield  flowers  the  following  year. 

Zdlles.— These  are  grown  in  two  ways:  in  the  open  garden,  treated 
as  hardy  plants,  and  in  pots  in  the  orchard  house ;  and  in  both  cases 
succeed.  Although  they  grow  well  in  the  open  air,  they  are  safer  from 
sudden  death  from  root-eating  enemiee  in  large  pots  in  the  orchard 
house ;  but  it  is  the  open-air  culture  that  is  of  the  most  interest  and 
importance  for  gardeners  generally.  We  need  not,  of  course,  remind 
those  who  know  anything  of  lilies  or  their  distribution  that  Uie  great 
majority  are  quite  hardy,  and  among  them  such  kinds  as  speciotum  and 
auratian,  which  are  usually  grown  in  pots.  '  And  it  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  that  the  masses  of  soil  provided  in  almost  every  garden 
for  rhododendron  beds  are  precisely  suited  to  the  wants  of  almost  all 
lilies,  and  particularly  to  those  who  have  hitherto  been  considered  the 
most  difficult  to  grow.  The  effect  of  lilies  dotted  here  and  there 
through  dumps  of  rhododendrons  is  very  much  better  than  that  they 
produce  when  arranged  together;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of 
the  rhododendron  beds  is  very  much  improved  by  the  bold  shoots  and 
often  graceful  foliage  of  the  lilies.  Besides,  these  fiower  later,  and 
their  msgniflcent  blooms  are  very  welcome  after  the  rhododendrons 
have  passed  out  of  bloom.  With  a  few  distinct  species  of  lily  of  various 
sizes  and  colours  (from  the  beautiful  white  L.  tongiflorum  to  the  stately 
and  brilliant  L.  tigrimm  Fortuaei),  and  a  few  small  creeping  and  peat- 
loving  plants  to  embellish  its  margins,  a  small  mass  of  rhododendrons 
becomes  a  sort  of  little  conservatory  instead  of  the  formal  thing  it 
usually  is.  Liliesthatone  rarely  sees  in  good  h^th  (such  as  tuperbum) 
grow  well  in  the  peat,  while  the  common  kinds  ^ike  tigrmum  and 
croceuni)  also  delight  in  the  American  plant  mixture. 

Dewberry. — This  is  a  kind  of  trailing  bramble  or  blackberry,  the 
Suhu  carim  of  botanists.  It  is  a  wild  plant,  and  probably  never  culti- 
vated. The  dewberry  has  fewer  seeds  than  the  ordinary  blackberry, 
and  the  ripe  fruit  has  a  kind  of  dew  or  Uoom  on  it  similar  to  that  on 
plums.  It  may  be  raised  by  suckers  frora.tbe  roots.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
April  or  Hay  in  pans,  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  with 
enough  silver  sand  to  keep  it  open.  A  slight  bottom  heat  would  be 
preferable. 
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BEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  QITAltTEIL 

TKe  Loriner  .•  Opinione  amd  Ohaervaiions  on  Bridle  BiU  and 
the  mitahle  Bitting  of  Horses.  With  iUustrations.  By 
Bkhjakin  liATdHTORD,  11,  Upper  St.  Martin'a-lane,  London. 
Though  the  object  of  tliis  treatise  appears  to  be  to  advocate 
ihe  use  of  a  particnlar  bit  whose  advantages  we  fail  to 
perceive,  the  drawings  and  description  of  l>it8,  stirraps, 
spars,  iio.,  will  be  found  osef  ol  for  reference. 


Scenes  in  ihe  Sunny  South,  including  the  Atlas  Mountains 
<md  the  Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.    By  Lieut.-Col. 
the  Hon.  C.   a.  Yebxksb,  M.A.    Two  vols.    London: 
Longmans. 
By  the  "  south  "  of  this  book  is  chiefly  meant  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Africa,  where  the  author  went  for  change  of 
scene  and  sport.    There  is  information  with  entertainment 
in  the  volomes  for  those  who  think  of  making  the  same 
joomey. 
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WUd  Men  wnd  Wild  Beatts:   Seenet  in  Camp  cmd  JungU. 

By  Lieut-Col.  Goboon  Ccmming.    Illastrated  by  Col.  R. 

Baigrie  and  others.  Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 
Though  by  a  namesake  of  the  lion  hunter,  the  account  of 
whose  deeds  filled  us  with  wonder,  if  with  some  doubt, 
this  is  a  book  of  a  different  class  as  far  as  concerns  the 
demands  upon  our  faith.  It  deals  with  almost  every  kind 
of  wild  shooting  and  dangerous  game,  chiefly  in  India,  and 
gives  excellent  hints  on  the  siibject  of  the  sportsman's 
expenses.  It  may  be  cordially  i-ecommended  both  for  in- 
formation and  amusement.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
admirable.         

Trealmient  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage.    By  W.  H.  Coefieid. 

London :  Macmillan  and  Uo. 
Mb.  Corpield  deals  with  the  whole  subject  both  as  to  the 
dwelling-house  and  the  farm,  in  a  very  able  manner;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  further  that  his  work  con- 
tains most  interesting  and  carefully  collated  statistics,  and 
is  in  all  respects  a  reliable  summary  of  existing  knowledge. 


OhMoquorgan ;  or.  Life  by  the  Camp  Fire  in  the  Dominion 

M    Canada    and   Newfoundland.    By   Bichabd    Lewes 

Dashwood,    15th    Begiment.      London :     Simpkin    and 

MarshaU.    Dublin :  Robert  J.  White. 

Mb.  Dashwood's  book  is  one  of  the  most  useful  we  know  on 

sport  in  North  America.     It  is  not  particularly  copious, 

and  has  no  great  literary  pretensions ;  but  it  is  readable 

nevertheless,  and  to  the  point,  and  contains — what  is  so 

often  wanting  in  more  pretentious"  works — a  certain  amount 

of  definite  information  which  the  reader  can  turn  to  account 

if  he  is  disposed  to  follow  in  the  author's  footsteps. 


The  Suhterrameam,  World.    By  Dr.  George  Haetwig. 
London :  Longmans  and  Co. 
It  is  difScnlt  to  give  a  sufficient  account  of  the  contents  of 
Dr.  Hartwig's  book.    He  treats  of  the  geological  succession 
of  strata,  with  their  mineral  composition  and  fossils ;  the 
caves  of  prehistoric  man ;  great  engineering  works,  and  a 


number  of  cognate  subiects  of  popular  interest.  The  whole 
is  well  written  in  style,  divested  of  technicalities ;  and  a 
careful  index  facilitates  reference  to  the  whole. 


Marvela  of  Pond  Life ;  or  a  Year's  Mieroeeopie  BeoreaHon$ 
among  the  Polups,  Infusoria,  Rotifers,  Water  Bears,  and 
Polyzoa.     By  Henry    Slack,    F.G.S.     Second   edition. 
London :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
With  a  tolerably  good  microscope,  and  the  above  book  to 
help  him,  the  beginner  will  be  able  to  get  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  natural  iistory  in  the  lower  forms  of  life  accessible 
to  almost  every  one.    It  is  an  excellent  priustioal  treatise, 
and  no  bett«r  introduction  to  the  higher  branches  of  the 
subject  can  be  needed  by  the  young  student.    The  illustra- 
tions are  as  good  as  the  letterpress. 


At  Home  with  the  Patagonians :  a  Year's  Wamderings  over 
Untrodden  Ground,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Bio 
Negro.    By  George  Chaworth  Mosters,  Retired  Com- 
mander, B.N.     With  map  and  Ulnstrations.    Londcn : 
John  Murray. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  travel  in    South 
America,  this  is  a  valuable  book,  and  as  a  narrative  of  per- 
sonal experience  interesting  to    the  general  reader.     The 
author  lived  the  life  of  the  Patagonians  in  paint  and  feathers, 
travelled  with  them,  and  consequently  has  much  to  tell  of 
their  language,  customs,  and  physical  appearance.    A  care- 
fully drawn  map  of  the  route  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
work,  which  is  m  every  respect  worth  reading. 


Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  Kedive.    By  F.  Barhax 

ZracKE.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
Me.  Zincke's  somewhat  rambling  narrative,  written  from 
an  occasional  visitor's  point  of  view,  is  withal  interesting 
and  readable.  He  discourses  pleasantly  upon  Egypt  in  ite 
social,  material,  and  physical  aspects,  and  while  entertain- 
ing, helps  us  to  think  over  the  past  and  present  of  a  defunct 
nation. 


OBITUARY. 


»  •  *  »  c 


ME.  WTNDHAM  SMITH. 
This  gentleman,  one  of  the  few  remaining  "  characters  "about 
town,  died  about  the  middle  of  December  last,  somewhere 
midway  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  his  get-up,  the  quaintness  of  his  style,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  that  renowned  humourist  the 
Bev.  Sydney  Smith,  all  tended  to  make  the  deceased  a 
marked  man.  Wyndham  Smith'  b  taste — ^much,  as  it  was 
said,  to  his  father's  annoyanoe — ^was  all  for  the  turf,  to 
which  he  entirely  devoted  himself  after  quitting  Cambridge. 
In  his  prime  he  was  "in"  John  Scott's  stable,  and,  ■  if  we 
rememoer  aright,  one  of  his  hardest  hits  was  when  Dervish 
was  beaten  for  the  Derby. 


MR.  EDLESTON. 
Another  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  pubUo  coursing  has 
left  ua,  in  the  person  of  Bichard  Chambera  Edleston,  of 


Nantwich,  Cheshire.  A  search  through  "Thacker"  will 
discover  him  as  a  runner  of  matches  with  Sir  James 
Boswell  and  the  renowned  Harry  Miller,  long  before  most 
of  the  present  generation  of  coursers  had  seen  a  hare  killed 
—although  he  was  only  fifty-five  on  the  11th  Dec.  last,  when 
he  died.  He  first  achieved  renown  as  the  breeder  of  Scythian, 
whose  progeny  were  successful  for  many  years  over  the 
Lancashire  ditches.  From  1850  or  1860,  or  thereabouts,  he 
did  little  in  support  of  the  leash,  and  still  more  recently  he 
became  prominent  solely  as  the  defendant  in  the  oel^rated 
Skipaway  case,  which  had  been  run  many  years  previously. 


PEOFESSOE    SPOONKB. 

Pbopessob  Spooher,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  died  on  Friday,  the  24th  December  last,  after  an 
illness  of  less  than  two  days,  in  the  60th  year  of  Mb  age. 
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THE  LAW  OF  WABBAHTT  IN  CONKECTIOK 
WITH  HOKSES. 

Bt  A.  T.  JEBB,  Babkistbb-at-Law. 

FimiNe  aside  the  not  unfrequent  practice  of  selling  horses 
snbiect  to  the  opinion  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  with  regard 
to  their  soandness — an  obviously  one-sided  arrangement,  as 
it  affords  no  protection  against  vice,  whilst  it  effectually 
closes  the  transaction — a  horse  is  either  sold  with  a  warranty 
express  or  implied,  or  else  withoat  a  warranty,  to  be  taken 
with  all  faults  and  imperfections.  If  this  latter  course  be 
adopted,  the  buyer  has  no  right  to  repudiate  his  bargain, 
unless  he  can  prove  such  a  want  of  truth  in  the  seller, 
either  by  a  frandtilent  concealment  or  a  firaudulent  assertion, 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  snpport  an  action  upon  the  case  for  a 
&lse  representation.  To  carry  this  to  a  successful  issue, 
three  separate  points  must  be  clearly  established.  The 
representation  must  be  shewn  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury, 
&^,  to  be  false  in  fact ;  secondly,  to  be  false  to  the  loiow- 
ledge  of  the  person  niaking  it ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  was  the 
fidse  representation  which  induced  the  agreement  for  the 
sale.  Now,  when  witnesses  are  examined  upon  their  oaths, 
it  rarely  happens  in  actions  for  deceit  that  tlie  rei^uisite 
amoimt  of  evidence  is  forthcoming.  But  in  an  action  ex 
eontractu,  for  a  breach  of  warranty,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
establish  all  the  three  above-mentioned  points,  in  order  to 
ground  an  action  for  damages  at  law,  or  a  claim  for  relief  in 
a  court  of  equity ;  for  where  a  warranty  is  given  no  question 
can  be  raised  upon  the  scienter,  as  it  is  technically  called,  or 
upon  the  Mlacious  nature  of  the  representation.  A  warranty, 
therefore,  is  a  matter  of  importance.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  it  prevents  a  purchaser  from  being  damnified 
by  those  latent  defects  against  which  no  vigilance  can 
guard.  One  word  more  and  that  not  our  own : — "  The  man 
who  ventures  to  buy  a  horse  without  a  warranty,"  writes  the 
late  Mr.  Touatt,  "  should  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
horses  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  of  men,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  vendor  too." 

Having  attempted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  impress 
upon  the  unwary  that  "  no  warranty "  means  in  general 
"  no  redress,"  we  pass  on  to  the  more  immediate  purpose  of 
the  present  article.  The  law  of  warranty  has  undergone,  at 
different  times,  various  modifications,  and  divers  opinions 
have  been  expressed  from  the  bench  in  relation  to  the 
changes  which  ought  to  be  made  in  it  for  the  future.  We 
do  not,  however,  intend  to  inciuuber  our  pages  with  any 
reference  to  conflicting  decisions,  except  in  so  &r  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  elucidate  the  Taw  as  it  stands ;  nor 
shall  we  discuss  the  alterations  which  have  been  proposed. 
All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  present  our  readers  with  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  country  which  those  who  are  so  disposed, 
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may  inspect  in  detail  for  themselves.  We  shall  then,  in  the 
first  place,  endeavour  to  determine  what  amounts  to  a 
warranty.  Our  next  inquiry  will  be  to  what  extent  an  agent 
in  giving  a  warranty  can  bind  his  principal.  In  due  course 
we  shall  ascertain  what  constitutes  unsoundness,  and  what 
constitutes  vice.  After  this,  we  shall  consider  what  are  the 
most  judicious  steps  for  a  purchaser  to  take  when  a  horse 
that  has  been  warranted  sound  turns  out  to  be  unsound; 
and,  last  of  all,  we  shall  direct  attention  to  the  general  rules 
for  measuring  the  damages  which  ensue  from  the  injtuy 
that  has  been  inflicted. 

It  is  difficult  without  the  use  of  negatives  to  explain,  fully 
and  clearly,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  "  warranty. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  it  is  a  promise  or  guarantee 
that  a  horse  or  any  other  article  actually  is  what  the 
warranter  professes  it  to  be.  That  an  undertaking  to  the 
above  effect  should  be  reduced  to  writing  is  not  at  all 
essential  to  its  validity.  But  where  this  has  not  been  done, 
far  too  wide  a  door  is  open  to  perjury  and  equivocation. 
The  lies  th*t  jobmasters,  grooms,  and  stablemen  tell  in  the 
witness  box  are  only  STirpassed  by  those  which  they  tell  in 
the  loose-box.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  some  fatality 
connected  with  horse-flesh  that  leads  too  often  to  moral 
deg«dation. 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
warranty.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief  on  the  subject,  a 
warranty  may  be  sometimes  inferred  when  no  mention  of  a 
warranty  has  been  made.  If  a  man,  during  the  negotiation 
for  a  deal  says,  for  the  purpose  of  effectmg  the  dealing, 
"Ton  may  depend  upon  it  the  horse  is  sound,"  it  amounts 
to  a  warranty,  and  it  is  not  necessary  the  seller  should  say, 
"  I  warrant."  It  is  sufficient  if  he  intimates  that  the  n-nimft.! 
to  be  disposed  of  is  of  a  particular  quality,  or  fit  for  a 
particular  purpose.  The  doctrine  now  uniformly  acted  upon 
m  courts  of  law  is,  that  every  affirmation  at  the  time  of  sale 
of  personal  chattels  is  a  warranty,  provided  it  appears  to 
have  been  so  intended. 

The  distinction  between  a  mere  representation  and  a 
representation  tantamotmt  to  a  worranlnr,  is  occasionally 
rather  fine.  The  difference,  in  our  opinion,  may  be  thus 
explained.  Where  a  vendor  makes  a  descriptive  statement 
with  regard  to  his  eoods,  as  on  expression  of  his  opinion, 
for  talkmg's  sake,  that  is  a  mere  representation.  But  where 
he  makes  the  statement  in  question,  as  an  expression  of  his 
knowledge,  for  dealing's  sake,  and  where  the  statement  so 
made  is  not  only  intended  to  influence,  but  does  materially 
influence,  the  transaction,  that  is  a  representation  tanta- 
mount to  a  warranty.  In  the  one  case,  the  descriptive 
statement  is  altogether  collateral  to  what  passes  upon  the 
agreement  for  the  sale ;  but,  in  the  other,  it  is  to  such  an 
extent  incorporated  witji  it  as  to   become  a  substantive 
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part  of  the  contract.*  It  will  readily  be  seen  from  -what  has 
been  said,  that  all  such  common  expressions  in  equine 
phraseology  as,  "  Ton  may  hold  him  with  a  thread ;"  "  as 
sound  as  a  roach ;"  "  a  regular  flyer;"  "  as  easy  as  an  arm- 
chair ;"  are  not  warranties,  but  exaggerated  conunendationa, 
to  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  proper  question 
for  the  jury — in  an  action  in  which  the  qffect  of  a  statement 
made  during  a  sale  is  the  point  at  issue — is  what,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  was  the  effect  of  the  words,  and  whether 
they  conveyed  a  description  or  implied  a  warranty ;  and 
whether  the  warranty,  if  there  was  a  warranty  at  all,  was 
received  as  such. 

It  may  be  further  proper  to  observe  that  a  representation, 
to  amount  to  a  warranty,  must  be  shown,  not  merely  to 
have  been  so  intended  and  so  accepted,  but  also  to  have 
been  made  pending  the  agreement  for  the  sale.  In  Hop- 
kirns  V.  Tanqueray,  the  defendant  represented  to  the  plaintiff 
that  a  horse  which  he  was  about  to  sell  by  auction  was  sound, 
and  the  next  day,  the  plaintiff,  relying  on  the  representation, 
bought  the  horse.  It  was  held  that  the  representation  of 
the  defendant  formed  no  port  of  the  contract.  According 
to  Maule,  J.,  "  the  contract  commenced  when  the  horse  was 
put  up  for  sale,  and  ended  when  he  was  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder,"  and  thus  excluded  the  representation, 
which  was  not  made  pending  the  agreement  for  the  sale. 

To  recapitulate,  the  tests  to  be  employed  in  distinguishing 
between  a  mere  representation  and  a  representation  tanta- 
mount to  a  warranty  are  (1)  Was  the  statement  under  con- 
sideration intended  to  be  a  warranty  P  (2)  Was  it  regarded 
as  such  P  (3)  Was  it  made  pending  the  agreement  for  the 
saleP 

A  somewhat  wide  construction  has  been  put  upon  the 
circumstances  which  'may  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
warranty.  Thus,  it  seems,  that  if  a  person  seU  a  horse  for 
a  particular  purpose,  he  must  be  understood  to  warrant  it 
reasonably  fit  and  jproper  for  such  purpKise.  To  put  the  same 
thing  in  another  form,  the  selling  upon  demand  for  a  horse 
with  particular  qualities  is  an  undertaking  in  the  nature  of 
a  warranty  that  no  possesses  those  qualities.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  person  offered  to  seU  a  horse  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  would  carry  a  lady  or  a  child,  he  could  not  fix  on  a 
purchaser  a  liability  to  pay  for  it,  unJess  it  were  a  horse  fit 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  required. 

With  reference  to  the  competency  of  an  agent  to  give  a 
warranty,  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  a  general  and  a 
particular  or  special  agent.  A  special  agent  constituted  for 
a  particular  purpose  cannot  bind  the  principal  by  any  act  in 
which  he  oversteps  the  bounds  of  his  authority.  Conse- 
quently the  servant  of  a  private  owner  entrusted  by  his 
master  to  sell  and  deliver  a  horse  on  a  particular  occasion, 
not  at  a  fair  or  public  mart,  is  not  by  law  authorised  to  bind 
his  master  by  a  warranty ;  and  the  master  would  not  be 
bound  by  a  warranty,  unless  he  in  fact  authorised  it  to  be 
given. 

It  remuns  a  doubtful  question  whether  a  special  agent 
entrusted  with  the  sale  of  a  horse  in  a  fair  or  other  puolio 
mart,  where  the  ordinary  course  of  business  is  for  the 
person  in  possession  of  the  horse  to  have  all  the  power  of 
an  owner  in  respect  of  the  sale,  is  or  is  not  authorised  to 
give  a  warranty. 

But  wherever  the  principal  constitutes  the  agent  as  his 
general  representative  to  carry  on  his  business,  whatever 
uie  ^ent  aoes  in  the  lawfulprosecutiun  of  that  business,  is 
the  act  of  the  principal.  Tnus,  when  a  horse  dealer,  or 
livery-stable  keeper  employs  a  servant  to  sell  a  horse,  any 
statement  made  W  him  respecting  the  horse  at  the  time  of 
sale,  even  though  it  be  tantamount  to  a  warranty  of  sound- 
ness, will,  as  it  seems,  bind  the  master,  because  the  servant 
is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  and  in  the 
course  ra  his  emplovment.  And  where  a  warranty  had  been 
so  given.  Lord  EUenborough  said,  "  If  the  servant  was 
authorised  to  sell  the  horse,  and  to  receive  the  stipulated 
price,  I  think  he  was  incidentally  authorised  to  give  a 
warranty  of  soundness.  It  is  now  most  usual  on  the  sale 
ci  horses  to  require  a  warranty;  and  the  agent  who  is 


employed  to  sell,  when  he  varrants  the  horse,  may  fiairly  be 
presumed  to  be  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  authoritj. 
This  is  the  common  and  the  usual  manner  in  which  the 
business  is  done,  and  the  agent  must  be  taken  to  be  vested 
with  powers  to  transact  the  business  with  which  he  is 
entrusted  in  the  common  and  usual  manner."  And  again, 
"  I  think  the  master  having  entrusted  the  servant  to  sell, 
he  ia  entrusted  to  do  all  he  can  to  effectuate  the  sale ;  and 
if  he  does  exceed  his  authority  in  so  doing  he  binds  Us 
master." 

The  sura  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  the  following :  tbe 
principal  is  bound  by  a  warranty  given  by  his  general  a^sat 
at  the  time  of  sale,  without  his  consent,  and  even  agungt 
his  express  orders.  But  the  principal  is  not  bonnd  oy  the 
warranty  of  a  special  agent,  unless  the  authority  to  give 
that  warranty  can  be  proved  to  have  been  expressly  or 
impliedly,  i.e.,  by  implication  of  law,  granted  by  the  principal. 

Difficulties  hove  repeatedly  arisen  in  determining  where 
soundness  ends  and  unsoundness  begins,  and  oontradictoiy 
opinions  on  the  subject  are  still  entertained.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  this  useful  portion  of  the  Uw  of 
horses  is  less  intricate  than  formerly.  The  rule  as  to  un- 
soundness ia,  that  if  at  the  time  of  ^e  the  horse  has  any 
disease  which  either  actually  does  diminish  the  nataral 
usefulness  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  make  him  less  capable  of 
work  of  any  description,  or  which  in  its  ordinary  prt^ress 
will  diminish  the  natural  usefulness  of  the  animal — or  if 
the  horse  has,  either  from  disease  (whether  such  disease  be 
congenital,  or  arises  subsequently  to  its  birth)  or  from 
accident,  undergone  any  alteration  of  structure  that  either 
actually  does  at  the  time,  or  in  its  ordinary  effects  will, 
diminish  his  natural  usefulness — such  a  horse  is  ungound. 
The  importance  of  the  term  "  natural  usefulness  "  in  this 
definition  must  be  borne  in  mind,  for  "one  horse  with  a 
heavy  forehand  is  liable  to  stumble,  and  is  oontdnnally 
puttmg  to  hazard  the  neck  of  his  rider ;  another  with  an 
irritable  constitution  and  a  washy  make,  loses  his  appetite, 
and  beginB  to  scour  if  a  little  extra  work 'is  ezaotea  from 
him."  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  such  d^iacts  as  ontting, 
speedy  cut,  and  overreach,  which  arise  from  imperfection 
of  form,  though  impairing  the  usefcdness  of  a  horse,  do  not 
impur  his  natural  usefulness,  and  therefore  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced a  breach  of  warranty  of  soundness.  As  long  as  he 
is  uninjured  he  must  be  considered  sound.  Although  it 
was  otherwise  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Eyre  in  one  case,  and  by 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in  another,  it  would  appear  to  be  now 
well  ^tablished  that  a  warranty  of  soundness  is  broken  if  a 
horse  at  the  time  of  sale  has  any  infirmity  upon  him  which 
renders  him  less  fit  for  present  use  and  convenience ;  and 
his  subsequent  recovery  is  no  d^ence  to  an  action  on  the 
warranty.  In  conformity  with  this  principle  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  laid  it  down  many  years  ago  that  it  was  not  neoes- 
sary  that  the  disorder  should  be  permanent  or  inouiabk. 
"  While  a  horse  has  a  cough,"  he  remariced,  "  I  say  he  is 
unsound,  although  that  may  be  either  temporary  or  ulti- 
mately prove  iataL"  And  in  a  later  case,  Mr.  Baron  Pazke, 
in  summing  up,  said,  "  I  have  always  considered  that  a 
man  who  buys  a  horse  warranted  sound,  must  be  taken  as 
buying  for  immediate  use,  and  has  a  right  to  expect  one 
capabk  of  that  use,  and  of  being  immediately  put  to  any 
fair  work  the  owner  chooses."  Still  more  recently  the 
Jndges  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  after  a  full  previons 
consideration,  arrived  at  a  predsely  similar  conclusion. 

In  every  warranty  the  age,  quietness  to  ride  and  drive, 
and  freedom  from  vice  should  be  expressly  named,  inasmuch 
as  the  word  "  warranted  "  extends  only  to  soundness.  A 
vice  is  a  bad  habit,  and  a  bad  habit  to  constitute  a  vioe  must 
either  be  shewn  in  the  temper  of  the  horse,  so  as  to  make  him 
dangerous  or  diminish  his  natural  usefulness,  or  it  must  be 
a  habit  decidedly  injurious  to  his  health.  Kicking,  for 
instance,  either  in  the  stable  or  in  harness,  is  a  bad  and 
dangerous  habit,  and,  therefore,  a  vice.  *  Again,  crib-biting 
is  a  vice,  because  a  horse  by  this  habit  wastes  the  sahra 
which  is  necessary  to  digest  his  food,  and  the  consequence 
is  a  gradual  emaciation. 
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It  was  once  thoaght,  tuid  indeed  laid  down  to  be  clear  law 
by  Lord  Eldon,  that  where  a  horse  has  been  sold  warranted 
Bound,  which  was  nnsound  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  buyer  is 
entitled  to  retam  the  horse,  and,  if  the  price  has  been  paid, 
to  recoTer  it  as  upon  a  failure  of  consideration.  This 
doctrine,  however,  uas  been  overruled.  One  party  cannot 
by  his  own  act  alone  ;re8cind  the  agreement  for  the  sale,  and 
rervest  the  property  in  the  seller.  In  the  important  and 
Ifwding  case  of  Street  v.  Elm,  the  law  on  the  subject  was 
much  disonssed.  That  case  snows  that  where  a  horse  has 
been  sold  with  a  warranty,  and  the  warranty  is  not  complied 
with,  the  purchaser  has  no  right  to  return  the  horse  unless 
there  has  been  acondition  in  the  original  contract  authorising 
tiie  return,  or  the  seller  has  subsequently  consented  to 
rescind  the  contract,  or  unless  the  sale  was  fraudulent.*  To 
obtain  redress,  the  only  course  open  to  the  plaintiff  is  an 
action  for  damages ;  though,  if  the  price  has  not  been  paid 
and  he  is  sued  for  it,  he  is  allowed  to  set  up  the  breach 
of  warranty  in  reduction  of  damages ;  and  the  stipulated 
price  will  oe  rednoed  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  compensate 
fbr  the  loss  that  has  been  sustained  in  consequence  of  the 
defect  warranted  against. 

If  on  the  sale  of  a  horse  there  be  a  wan^nty,  and  if  it  be 
aooompanied  with  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  seller  to 
take  back  the  horse  and  repay  the  purchase  money  if  the 
iranranty  is  not  answered,  the  rule  of  law  is  that  he  must  be 
returned  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he  changed  hands. 
Ijast  year,  however,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  deciiud  that  the 
rule  was  subject  to  this  qualification — that  if  the  damage 
arise  either  m>m  inevitable  accident  or  from  the  inherent 
vice  of  the  animal,  the  purchaser  cannot  be  prejudiced,  and 
faas  a  right  to  return  the  animal,  although  not  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  it  was  taken  away. 

As  soon  as  a  breach  of  warranty  is  discovered,  the  pur- 
chaser  should  immediately  tender  the  horse  to  tiie  seUer ; 
and,  if  he  refose  to  take  lum  back,  sell  him  as  soon  as 
passible  for  what  he  will  fetch.  Where  he  is  nbt  taken  back, 
the measnreof  damages  will  bethedifierenoe  between  the  sum 
that  was  originally  given  for  him  and  the  sum  he  ultimately 
brought.  The  purchaser  is  also  entitled  to  charge  against 
the  seller  as  dunage  the  expenses  incurred  in  keeping  the 
horse  for  a  reasonable  time  until  he  can  be  properly  disposed 
of.  And  so  if  it  is  advantageous  for  the  sale  of  a  horse  to  keep 
him  at  livery  until  a  certain  fair,  it  will  be  the  seller's  duty  to 
provide  fw  the  charges  of  standing  at  liveiy.  "  I  can  con- 
ceive no  case,"  observes  Lord  Denman,  "  where  a  purchaser 
retams  a  horse  in  which  the  seller  may.  not  be  liable  for  some 
kero." 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  upon  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  law  or  warranty  in  connection  with  horses, 
we  must  now  conclude :  not,  indeed,  for  lack  of  matter — ^in- 
asmuch as  many  topics,  which  might  with  propriety  have  been 
discussed,  have  been  altogether  omitted — ^rather  for  lack  of 
space — ^those  limits  having  been  reached  which,  at  the  outset  of 
this  article,  it  was  deemed  expedient  should  not  be  exceeded. 
We  are,  it  is  true,  quite  conscious  that  our  subject  has  been 
very  imperfectly  handled.  It  has,  however,  been  our  aim  to 
methodise  and  arrange  the  materials  with  which  we  have 
had  to  deaL  We  have  endeavoured,  too,  throughout  to  dis- 
pense with  legal  phrases,  which  are  so  apt  to  engender  oon- 
msion  in  unprofessional  minds.  That  m  ^  this  we  have 
Buoceeded  we  can  scarcely  hope.  How  far  we  have  advanced 
towards  it  must  be  left  for  our  readers  to  decide. 


THE  SOUTH  AFSICAN  EL  DOBADO.* 

Pew  of  us  would  be  nnwilliuK  to  suffer  the  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  experienced  by  the  fortunate  Boer  who 
looked  at  the  mud  walls  of  his  hut  one  sunny  morning  and 
found  them  sparkling  with  diamonds,  which  the  rain  of  the 
previous  night  had  exposed  to  view.    Such,  at  least,  is  one 

*  "The  DUmond  DigciDgi  of  Sooth  ArrlOK."  A  Penonal  and  PncUctl 
Aeeonnc.  By  Ch«.  A.  Payton  ("S»ro«lIe"  of  Tlt4  Fieldi.  With  a  Brief 
Notiaa  of  tba  New  Odd  Fields.    London :  Horace  Oox,  346,  Strand, 


of  the  dramatised  versions  of  the  discoveiy  of  diamonds  in 
Africa,  which,  deprived  of  the  sensational  element,  means 
simply  that  when  the  existence  of  the  gem  was  known 
several  specimens  of  considerable  value  were  found  em- 
bedded in  the  walls  of  huts  daubed  with  the  untempered 
mortar  of  the  river  side.  The  first  historical  diamond  was 
for  long  the  plaything  of  the  children  of  the  Dutch  farmer 
Jacobs,  whose  mother  gave  it  to  one  Van  Niekerk,  who  sent 
it  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  by  whom  it  was  determined  to  be  a 
diamond  of  21  carats  weight.  This  was  in  1867.  People 
kept  their  eves  open,  many  more  were  found,  and  in  1869 
Van  Niekerk — keen  of  scent  after  his  first  discovery — 
wheedled  the  celebrated  "  Star  of  South  Africa,"  a  gem  of 
83^  carats,  out  of  the  hands  of  a  Kaffir  medicine  man — a 
good  thing  for  the  Dutchman,  probably,  since  it  has  been 
valued  in  England  at  £25,000.  If  a  Dutchman  can  be  sup- 
posed to  lose  nis  balance  under  any  circumstances,  the  ymj 
Van  Niekerk  must  have  felt  somewhat  upset  when  his 
coaxing  was  crowned  with  success,  and  the  !^ffir — for  what 
consideration  we  do  not  know — handed  over  to  him  a  gem  as 
large  as  a  small  walnut,  whose  value  the  recipient  must  have 
known  to  be  very  great.  The  fame  of  Uiis  stone  soon 
spread,  and  presently  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  were  lined  with 
an  eager  delving  throng,  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  river, 
an  area  of  1000  square  miles,  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
diamond  field,  while  subsequently  rich  diggings  have  been 
found  twenty-five  miles  from  its  banks.  It  is  enough  for 
most  people  to  feel  themselves  standing  on  ground  where 
gold  may  be  had  for  the  grubbing ;  and  yet  the  discovery 
of  the  largest,  and  probably  the  richest,  diamond  field  known 
did  not  cause,  either  on  the  spot  or  in  Europe,  one-tenth  of 
the  excitemeilt  that  the  news  of  the  big  nuggets  of  Australia 
and  Califomia  carried  to  the  furthest  coriiers  of  the  earth. 
We  did  not  hear  of  thousands  of  men  of  all  grades  of  society 
leaving  England  for  the  Oape ;  we  saw  no  placards  adver- 
tising lines  of  steamers;  the  illustrated  papers  were  not 
crowded  with  "  scenes  on  the  diggings" — ^albeit,  drawn  at 
home  in  the  artist's  studio ;  none  of  the  leading  journals 
gravely  discussed  the  impending  depopulation  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  affair,  remarkable  as  it  was,  hardly  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  nine  days'  wonder,  so  thoroughly  does 
civilization,  "  progress,"  rapid  communication,  and  so  forth, 
bring  us  all  down  to  the  mi  admirari  level.  That  miser- 
able ousiness  in  Wales,  where  a  child  was  being  starved  to 
death  either  with  or  without  her  own  consent,  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  news  that  stolid  Dutchmen  and 
farm  labourers  at  the  Cape  were  daily  making  large  fortunes 
which  could  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  More  than 
this,  a  well-known  diamond  merchant  dispatched  an  agent 
to  examine  into  the  geological  features  of  the  country,  who 
returned  with  the  report  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  bubble 
scheme — a  decision  which  has  since  been  completely  reversed 
by  the  large  auction  sales  of  the  gem  in  England,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  market  price  has  &llen  very  considerably  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  supply ;  a  gem  valued  at 
£33,000  when  first  found  being  valued  now  at  no  more  than 
£8Q00,  though  this  instance  does  not  represent,  but  fer 
exceeds,  the  average  depreciation.  The  richness  of  some 
few  spots  was  incomparably  greater  than  an  equal  eirea  on 
the  richest  gold  field.  Mr.  Payton  tells  us  of  a  spot  260yds. 
square,  the  claims  on  which  turned  out,  on  a  feir  calculation, 
£40,000  to  £50,000  worth  of  diamonds  weekly ;  and  one 
week's  return  from  a  small  section  of  the  diggings  gave 
stones  of  175, 108,  66,  67,  65,  54,  40,  39,  33,  20  carats,  among 
a  great  number  of  smaller.  At  the  weekly  auction  sale  in 
Oape  Town,  on  one  occasion,  £20,000  worth  of  diamonds 
were  sold,  this  representing,  however,  a  small  portion  only  of 
the  production,  the  largest  part  going  direct  to  Europe.  So 
far,  then,  from  being  a  "  bubble,"  the  Cape  diamond  fields 
have  probably  produced  more  gems  in  a  short  time  than 
Golconda,  Brazil,  and  the  Ural,  united,  in  many  years. 

The  matrix  of  the  diamond  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
discussion,  and  the  geological  formation  on  the  Vaal  river 
did  not  warrant  the  belief  that  it  would  be  found  there 
except  in  accidental  cases.    Basalt,  trap,  and  conglomerate 
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rocks  appear  tbronchout  the  vallejr,  and  the  diamonds  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  noUows  among  the  gravel  in  which  lie 
large  boulders,  the  gravel  itself  being  composed  of  water- 
worn  pebbles  of  the  surrounding  rocks ;  but  the  situation 
of  the  gem  varies,  a  fine  specimen  of  33  carats  weight 
having  been  found  embedded  in  solid  quartz.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  particular  depth  at  which  thev  may  be 
expected  to  occur.  Children  have  found  them  lying  on  the 
bare  surface ;  a  Kaffir  pulls  up  a  tree  and  sees  a  beauty 
sticking  to  its  roots ;  and  one  of  the  purest  gems  was  found 
in  sinking  a  well  at  96ft. ;  the  impression,  however,  being 
general  that  the  best  stones  occur  at  somQ  depth.  The 
claim  of  30ft.  square  may  be  either  a  mine  of  wealth  or 
hardly  worth  the  license  of  lOs.  a  month.  A  share  in 
it  may  be  sold  for  some  thousands  of  pounds,  or  the  whole 
for  a  few  shillings.  The  digger  may  make  a  moderate 
fortune  before  breakfast,  or  work  for  months  without  suc- 
cess, abandon  his  claim,  and  hear  that  the  next  comer  has 
found  a  good  thing  a  few  inches  below  the  spot  where  the 
other  left  off.  The  rich  digger  employs  his  capital  in  work- 
ing several  claims,'  lives  in  style,  goes  in  for  aU  the  amuse- 
ments and  luxuries  of  the  place,  and  has  generally  a  very 
enviable  time  of  it ;  and,  witu  so  many  strings  to  his  bow — 
what  with  doing  a  little  diamond  buying,  and  speculating  in 
shares  in  rich  claims,  employing  plenty  of  labour,  and  so 
forth,  his  chances  of  realising  a  Is^ge  fortune  without  any 
distress  of  body  or  mind  amount  almost  to  a  certainty.  But 
the  poor  man,  "  with  the  earliest  dawn,  or  even  sooner,  he 
rises  from  the  hard  ground  or  from  one  or  two  wretched 
buckskins  on  which  he  has  been  lying,'  in  a  poor,  shaky 
little  tent,  afibrding  hardly  any  protection  against  wind  or 
rain.  He  cooks  his  own  rough  food  with  tM  dung  fuel  he 
gathered  himself,  eats  hastily,  then  hurries  to  his  claim. 
Sometimes  shivering  beneath  cutting  winds  and  pelting 
rains,  at  others  scorched  or  melting  beneath  the  burning 
sun,  still  he  'works  on  manfully,  for  he  cannot  afford  to 
employ  any  Kaffirs.  Deeper  and  deeper  he  burrows  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth,  load  after  load  of  stuff  he  painfully 
gets  to  the  top  of  his  claim ;  wearily,  mechanically,  month 
after  month,  he  goes  through  the  monotonous  work  of  sort- 
ing tablefnls  of  the  same  dry  stuff,  with  never  the  sparkle 
of  a  diamond  to  cheer  him,  and  feeling,  ah,  how  bitterly, 
that  'hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick.'  But 
luck  must  turn,  he  thinks,  so  he  works  on  fiercely,  with 
wdld  untiring  energy,  heedless  of  wind,  rain,  hail,  ligntning, 
frost,  or  heat,  grudging  even  the  time  he  gives  to  the  con- 
sumption of  his  coarse  food,  and  the  recruitmg  of  exhausted 
nature  by  a  few  hours'  sleep.  And  perchance  the  tent  will 
blow  in  upon  him,  and  he  will  wake  to  find  his  clothing  wet 
through,  his  little  store  of  provisions  spoilt,  everything  in  a 
horrid  chaos  of  water  and  mud,  the  rain  pouring  in  upon 
him,  and  the  pitiless  wind  piercing  him  through  as  he  looks 
out  upon  the  gloomy  prospect  around — a  leaden  sky,  the 
barren  'veldt,'  a  few  bedraggled  tents  quivering  among 
pools  of  water,  and  flooded  clauns,  where  no  work  is  possible 
for  that  day.  And,  perhaps,  after  a  long  and  patient  en- 
durance of  these  and  a  thousand  other  hardships,  still 
finding  nothing,  but  seeing  rich  men  around  him  add  big 
diamonds  to  their  riches,  the  man — either  struck  with 
sudden  sickness,  the  malaria  of  our  camps,  or  wearied  out 
to  utter  hopelessness — sells  his  claim  where  his  hard  labour 
has  been  so  long  unrequited,  and  turns  his  pale  face  and 
weary  steps  homewards."  Well  may  every  one  declare  it  is 
all  a  lottery !  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  consola- 
tion, that  the  diggers  are  not  a  selfish  crowd,  for  they  will 
readily  subscribe  to  help  the  deserving  but  unfortunate,  and 
"  no  one  who  is  wUling  to  work  and  has  been  long  enough 
at  the  fields  to  be  known  among  a  good  many  diggers  as 
being  honest  and  steady,  needs  fear  poverty;  for  even 
should  he  exhaust  his  own  little  resources  before  he  finds 
anything  remunerative  in  his  claim,  he  will  be  sure  to  find 
plenty  (K  chances  of  working  good  claims  for  rich  diggers 
'  on  shares.' "  The  diggings  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  on  the 
Biver  Vaa),  and  others  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it, 
each  having  its  advantages.     On  the  river  there  are  the 


amusements  of  boating  and  fishing,  and  the  luznry  of 
bathing.  Here  the  earth  is  washed  in  oradleB,  and  the 
contentis  of  each  sieve  in  succession  emptied  upon  the 
sorting  table  and  carefully  looked  over  for  the  sparkling 
gem — which,  however,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  glass,  such  as  may  be  picked  up  on  the  sea  beach,  ground 
by  contact  with  pebbles,  than  the  sparkling  article  of  the 
jeweller's  shop.  Still,  it  is  not  easily  missed  by  any  one 
tolerably  accustomed  to  the  business.  Away  from  the  river 
is  the  "  dry  diggings."  Mr.  Payton's  account  of  it  almost 
makes  one's  skin  crack.  The  heat,  and  glare,  and  limestone 
dust,  the  dryness,  thirst,  and  gen^^  discomfort,  can  hardly 
compensate  for  the  wealth  of  the  fortunate  owners  of  rich 
claims.  The  evils  of  this  Equotuticum  of  South  Africa  are 
to  be  "  classed  with  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  and,  if 
there  is  anything  worse,  with  that  also." 
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with  a  ven^jeance;  a  bucket  full  costing  a  Mtulons  price, 
and  very  dirty  at  that,  and  washing  being  an  almort  un- 
attainable luxury.  But  then  a  considerable  number  of 
stones  weighing  above  100  carats  have  been  turned  out 
there — one,  to  Mr.  Payton's  own  knowledge,  being  175 
earats,  and  a  fra^gment  only  of  a  veiT  large  gem  124  carats. 
Hence  the  dry  diggings  are  in  great  mvour,  notwithstanding 
the  drawbacks.  Everything  is  sifted  dry  here  and  sorted 
on  the  table  under  a  rough  shade  of  canvas  or  boughs,  and 
happy  the  digger  who  has  Kafirs  to  .do  the  dusty  work 
white  he  sits  at  the  table  and  rakes'  over  the  material. 
Generally  the  diggers  are  freely  communicative  about  their 
luck,  but  sometimes  a  good  thing  will  be  kept  quiet,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  who  has  made  what  he  considers 
enough,  to  sell  claim,  tient,  Ti^gon,  and  all  his  belongings, 
and  be  heard  of  no  more.  There  are  blanks,  nevertheless 
among  the  prizes,  as  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  the  prizes  should  give  a  stroi^y  favourable 
colour  to  every  venture  of  this  nature.  The  labour  is 
almost  entirely  that  of  the  natives,  and  plenty  of  it  can 
be  had  for  thuty  shillings  a  month  vrith  about  one  pound 
each  for  rations,  consisting  chiefly  of  maize  meaL  Fair 
work  may  be  got  out  of  these  fellows  if  they  are  well 
managed ;  and  they  are  perforce  honest,  because  no  natave 
can  legally  possess  diamonds,  neither  can  he  dig  for  them 
on  his  own  account — a  verv  necessary  regulation,  even  if  it 
savours  of  the  principle  of  "  appropriation  "  so  ignorantly 
condemned  by  theqretical  philanthropists,  but  really  a 
natural  consequence  of  colonisation  generally.  When  a 
native  conceals  a  diamond  in  the  hope  of  selling  it  surrepti- 
tiously to  one  of  the  small  grog-shop  keepers,  and  is  detected, 
he  is  tried  by  the  magistrate,  and,  the  theft  being  proved, 
forthwith  tied  up  to  a  cart  wheel  and  dosed  with  quatU.  miff. 
of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails :  a  prescription  which,  being 
administered  coram  populo  to  the  buyer  as  well  as  to  the 
seller,  has  a  wholesome  effect  upon  morals.  The  seemingly 
gratuitous  honesty  of  some  of  the  natives  in  bringing  to 
their  masters  diamonds  picked  in  chanoe  places  is  prol»blr 
the  result  of  fear  and  not  dusky  virtue,  and  they  vnll  at  all 
events  get  a  bonus  from  the  master,  and  whatever  credit  it 
maj  be  possible  to  accord  to  a  savage  who  has  not  been 
quite  vitiated  by  oivilisation. 

The  scenes  of  violence  so  common  on  the  early  gold  fields 
are  unknown  here.  Prom  the  very  first  the  lovers  of  order 
were  in  the  majority,  and,  now  that  seeking  for  treasure  in 
the  bowels  of  tne  earth  is  a  vocation  by  which  not  even  an 
educated  gentleman  loses  caste,  there  ore  many  of  this  class 
among  gold  and  diamond  diggers,  the  weight  of  whose 
'  infiuenoe  tells  upon  the  heterogeneous  human  materials,  and 
supplies  an  organised  system  of  police  and  justice,  however 
rough,  substantially  adequate  to  the  need.  Eevolvers  are 
not  always  carried,  and  seldom  openly,  and  a  "  drunk  and 
incapable  "  runs  no  risk  of  getting  shot  without  warning  if 
he  comes  within  six  feet  of  the  tent  after  nightfall  or 
tumbles  through  the  canvas  in  a  frolicsome  mood  upon  the 
sleeping  inmates,  as  we  have  been  assored  was  the  &Bhio& 
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at  one  of  the  New  Zealand  fields.  Neither  is  drunkenness, 
as  &r  as  Mr.  Payton's  observation  goes,  a  particularly 
prominent  vice,  for  there  is  a  suflBciently  strong  pubUc 
opinion  to  keep  at  least  its  worst  manifestations  out  of  sight, 
and  a  penalty  is  attached  to  the  sale  of  liqaor  to  natives. 

The  weak  and  insufficient  administration  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  could  not  long  be  tolerated,  accordingly,  in 
October,  1871,  the  whole  of  the  diamond-bearing  district  was 
proclaimed  to  be  under  British  government,  and  the  laws  of 
the  Cape  Colony  applicable  to  it.  By  what  diplomatic 
arrangement  this  was  effected  it  is  of  no  importance  to 
discnss  here ;  but  men  of  every  nationality,  and  the  Dutch 
not  the  least,  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  change  ;  and 
henceforth  the  owners  of  estates  which  are  thrown  open  to 
diggers  must  content  themselves  with  a  liberal  royalty  upon 
the  licences  for  claims.  Sanitary  improvements,  much 
needed,  wUl  now  be  attended  to,  and  the  community  is 
willing  to  bo  taxed  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  an  efficient 
police  system.  Mr.  Fayton  does  not  offer  any  enthusiastic 
counsel  to  his  readers  to  give  up  a  certain  competency  at 
home  ^and  make  a  rush  for  the  diggings ;  but  if  one  is 
so  minded  the  following  is  the  substance  of  his  advice. 
Steamers  leave  Southampton  on  the  10th  and  25th,  and 
London  on  the  4th  and  2(>th  of  each  month,  the  fare  being 
oO  and  20  guineas  first  and  second  class  to  Cape  Town; 
whence  to  the  diamond  fields,  seven  hundred  miles  or  so, 
the  transport  companies  take  the  traveller  for  £12,  the 
journey  occupying  eight  days.  This  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  Algoa  Bay  or  Natal  routes  in  point  of  time,  and  is  not 
more  costly.  Forty  pounds  of  baggage  per  head  are  allowed, 
and  one  shilling  per  pound  charged  for  all  extra.  Arrived 
at  Du  Toit's  Fan,  presuming  the  digger  to  have  but  a  small 
capital,  it  is  a  good  place  to  start  work,  because  there  are 
claims  on  which  the  licence  has  lapsed  to  be  taken  up  by  any 
applicant,  and  shares  in  paying  claims  can  be  bought  for  a 
moderate  sum.  Calculating  all  first-class  expenses  to  the 
spot  for  two  partners  at  £160,  and  adding  cost  of  Uving  for 
SIS  months  with  the  food  and  wages  of  four  Elafirs,  and  all 
tools  and  utensils,  a  &ir  start  may  be  made  for  £270 ;  and, 
according  to  the  capital  they  possess,  the  adventurers  may 
buy  a  claim  at  from  £10  to  £1000 — everything  depending 
upon  position.  At  the  river  diggings  a  cart  and  oxen  or 
mules  will  be  necessary,  involving  on  additional  outlay 
of  £46.  A  large  outfit  is  a  positive  incumbrance,  and  in 
any  case  soitable  clothing  can  be  bought  on  the  spot.  The 
sportsman  will  find  it  worth  while  to  take  two  weapons  for 
the  ordinary  shooting  on  the  "  veldt,"  and  a  rifle  for  largo 
game,  if  he  intends  to  go  up  country  with  the  traders ;  and 
no  fisherman  should  fail  to  take  a  rod  for  the  "  yellow  fish  " 
of  the  Vaal,  and  the  "Imrbers"  of  the  Modder — for  the 
latter  a  stiff  one,  aa  they  run  from  twenty  to  forty,  and  even 
td  one  hundred  pounds  weight.  With  lake-trout  flies  and 
plenty  of  line  the  angler  should  have  fine  sport  with  the 
yellow  fish,  and  for  the  barber  all  tackle  should  be  strong, 
and  the  hooks  must  be  on  wire.  Mr.  Fayton  is  very  happy 
in  the  chapter  on  "A  Diamond  Digger's  Holiday,"  and  the 
verve  with  which  it  is  written  shows  how  thoroughly  he 
must  have  enjoyed  it.  It  is  the  best  of  the  lighter  parts  of 
his  book,  and  may  be  read  by  itself  if  one  takes  no  mterest 
in  digging  and  its  accessories. 

Tho  lounger  on  the  Fields  will  find  no  lack  of  amusement; 
there  are  plenty  of  billiard  tables,  a  circus  or  two,  and  con- 
certs under  canvas,  at  which  ladies  appear  in  evening  dress 
in  the  reserved  seats.  Amateurs  get  these  up,  and  make  a 
good  thing  of  it.  The  unsuccessful  digger  may  possibly 
turn  to  account,  in  this  way,  any  musical  abilities  ne  may 
possess,  and  no  one  will  subsequently  give  him  the  cold 
shoulder  for  having  made  an  honest  living.  But  the  digger 
who  has  done  a  thorough  day's  work  wiU  find  no  attraction 
like  his  bed;  and  if  ne  is  wise  he  will  shun  the  card- 

E\ayfrti,  who  are  no  less  clever  and  unscrupulous  a  fraternity 
ere  than  elsewhere. 

Every  European  not  accustomed  to  hot  climates  will 
naturally  find  South  Africa  distressing  at  the  first,  but, 
arriving  in  April,  May,  or  June,  he  will  get  mto  condition 


for  the  hot  weather.  The  thermometer  frequently  stands  at 
100°  in  the  shade ;  when  Europeans  do  none  of  the  digging 
or  other  hard  work,  but  content  themselves  with  sitting  at 
the  sorting  tables,  while  many  who  live  in  the  colony  go 
home  for  the  hot  months.  Violent  thunderstorms  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  the  hot  winds  common  to  every 
large  continent  make  the  climate  at  times  intolerable.  In 
winter  sharp  early  frosts  are  experienced,  but  the  winter 
climate  is,  on  the  whole,  delightful.  On  the  point  of  cloth- 
ing we  may  remark,  that  no  widter  clothing  for  England  is 
too  warm  tor  the  early  mornings  of  a  hot  chmate,  and  those 
who  throw  aside  rugs  and  top  coats  when  preparing  for 
foreign  travel,  make  a  great  mistake ;  for  it  is  a  f  Etct  that  we 
feel  the  cold  more  in  India,  Australia,  Africa,  or  any  other 
.country  where  great  summer  heat  is  experienced,  than  in 
temperate  climates.  Even  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  tropics, 
and  at  aa  elevation  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  dismount  from  a  pulling  horse  and  walk, 
quite  unable  to  grasp  the  reins ;  and  cutting  wood  for  the 
camp  fire  has  been  pain  and  grief,  especially  if  we  have  suf- 
fered a  living  death  aU  night  for  want  of  an  extra  blanket. 
Indeed  there  is  often  the  difierence  in  the  temperature, 
between  the  hour  before  and  that  after  sunrise,  of  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude ;  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  ttb 
night  after  a  bright  day  being  excessive.  Mr.  Fayton  gives 
the  extremes  of  one  day  and  night  as  93°  and  28°,  but  omite 
to  say  whether  the  fonner  was  the  shade  temperature;  if 
BO,  however,  such  a  range  in  twenty-four  hours  must  have 
been  exceedingly  trying.  The  diseases  prevalent  on  the 
diggings  are  fever,  ague,  dysentery,  Ac.,  which  must  be  the 
case  with  a  crowded  camp,  no  sanitary  arrangemento,  and 
bad  water.  The  flies  are  described  as  an  intolerable  pest, 
their  attentions  being  rendered  disgusting  by  the  state  of 
the  public  latrines  and  slaughtering  places ;  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  sores  so  common  on  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  flesh  are  the  result  of  the  contact  of  these  insects ; 
such  sores  prevail  to  a  great  extent  with  those  constantly 
employed  about  "  Saladeros  "  in  South  America,  where  the 
flies  will  almost  devour  a  fresh  subject.  Much  of  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  expected,  will  be  remedied  by  this  time. 

The  Tatin  Gold  Fields,  about  800  miles  from  the  Diamond 
Fields,  have  been  opened,  but  as  these  are  not  alluvial,  and 
there  is  an  Englisn  company  on  the  spot  vrith  crushing 
machinery,  which  will  let  us  know  more  about  them,  it  is 
not  yet  worth  the  while  of  a  small  capitalist  to  go  there. 

Private  parties  have,  we  believe,  been  organised  on  co- 
operative principles,  to  work  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  and 
there  is  a  "  Diamond  Fields  Association,"  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  lOO.OOOJ.,  in  51.  shares,  whose  head  quarters  are  in 
London,  working  on  a  similar  principle :  particulars  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  advertisement. 

Altogether  we  con^der  that  a  man  with  leisure  and  a  few 
hundred  pounds  to  spare  might  find  a  good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment, have  some  good  sport  by  going  .^ight  through  the 
Fields,  joining  the  traders,  making  one  trip  with  them, 
and  return  with  pleasant  reminiscences — if  with  nothing 
else:  wid  for  anything  special  in  the  matter  of  diamond 
digging,  he  could  not  have  a  better  guide  than  Mr.  Payton's 
book.  

ENCOTJITTEBS  WITH  WILD  ELEFEAKTS. 
bt  e.  rawdon  power. 

Allusion  was  made,  in  the  last  paper  (Fosld  Qui.ETEiaiT 
Magazene  and  Betcbw,  Nov.  1871)  to  a  recent  legislative 
enactment  by  the  Government  of  Ceylon,  involving  the  par- 
tial protection  of  the  wild  elephant  in  that  island,  from  the 
rifle  of  the  hunter ;  and,  it  would  appear,  by  late  accounto, 
that  the  Government  of  Continental  India,  is  pursuing  a 
similar  policy.*  Africa  will,  however,  still  offer  an  extensive 
and  free  field  for  persons  who  may  be  desirous  of  meeting 
the  wild  elephant  in  deadly  strife. 

*  In  » late  official  minute,  Lord  Napier,  the  governor  of  Iladras,  states  that 
the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  preservation  of  ui  animal  so  nsefnl  for  the 
pnrpoaes  of  labour,  and  so  indispensable  to  mllitar;  operations,  Is  to  be 
reoommended,  as  a  matter  of  publlo  polio/. 
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Sir  Samuel  Baker,  no  mean  judge,  who  had  gone  through 
a  preTiouB  apprenticeship  in  Ceylon,  states  that  they  are 
to  De  met  in  abundance,  and  that  the  temple  shot,  and  the 
shot  behind  the  ear,  are  as  &ital  in  Africa  as  in  Ceylon, 
provided  the  hunter  can  approach  within  ten  or  twelve 
yards  of  the  animal ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
it  is  very  di£Bcult  to  get  within  that  range,  so  as  to  insore  a 
successful  shot. 

In  a  highly  interesting  work,  entitled  "  The  Military 
History  of  Elephants,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  down  to  the 
Introduction  of  Fire-arms,"  by  the  Chevalier  Armandi, 
published  many  years  since,  it  would  appear  that  their 
military  history  had  its  commencement  darmg  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and,  on  that  monarch  s  invasion  of 
India,  and  battle  with  Forus.  Alexander's  soocessors  also 
made  use  of  these  animals.  They  were  introduced  by 
Antipater  into  Greece,  and  were  transported  by  Pyrrhus 
into  Italy;  these  were  Asiatic  elephants.  The  animals 
employed  in  warfare  by  the  Carthagenians  and  Numidians 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  war,  were  the  African 
elephants.  The  size,  strength  (although  the  latter  is  not 
proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  animal),  and  adapt- 
abihty  for  swimming,  ^d  the  almost  impenetrable  cha- 
racter of  the  hide,  at  least  to  the  weapons  osed  in  that 
day,  rendered  elephants  formidable  anzuiaries  to  the  army 
employing  them.  The  Latin  horses,  when  these  animals 
were  nrst  introduced,  were  even  more  frightened  than  their 
riders ;  the  legionaries  became,  however,  accustomed  to  them 
after  a  time,  and  it  is  related  that  Menucjus,  a  centurion,  at 
the  battle  of  Asculum,  personally  engaged  one  of  these 
animals,  and  cut  off  a  portion  of  his  trunk.  At  the  battle  of 
Beneventum  the  Boman  archers  shot  burning  arrows  into 
the  skins  of  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus ;  the  animals,  mad- 
dened with  pain,  fell  back  on  the  serried  band  of  Pyrrhus' 
troops,  throwing  them  into  desperate  confusion,  and  the 
Romans,  seizing  the  opportunity,  charged,  and  put  a  large 
portion  of  the  former  army  hore  de  combat,  (;he  rest  seeking 
their  safety  by  precipitate  flight. 

The  use  of  elephants  in  war&re  became  in  the  west 
gradually  less  frequent,  and  Livy,  indeed,  speaks  of  them  as 
almost  useless  in  battle.  In  the  east  they  were  used  as 
lately  as  1770,  in  Hyder  Ally's  wars.  When  the  Portuguese 
attacked  Colombo,  the  maritime  capital  of  Ceylon,  the 
Singhalese  employed  elephants  to  resist  them,  but  the 
bullets  of  the  Portuguese  wounded  and  frightened  the 
animals  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  became  infuriate, 
turned  tail,  and  trampled  down  hundreds  of  the  Singhalese. 
At  the  present  day,  as  is  indeed  well  known,  elephants  are 
employed,  with  good  effect,  during  the  period  of  military 
operations,  in  the  conveyance  of  cannon, militaiy  stores,  &o.; 
they  did  good  service  in  the  Abyssinian  war,  and  were 
similarly  employed  in  the  small  war  lately  concluded  against 
the  hiU  tribes  of  India. 

After  this  digression,  I  proceed  to  narrate  a  few  more 
encounters  with  the  wild  elephant,  particulars  of  which  are 
before  me.  In  the  former  wi,icle  I  alluded  to  the  untimely 
death  of  a  valued  young  friend  of  mine,  of  great  promise,  who 
was  killed  in  Ceylon,  by  a  wild  elephant,  in  December,  1838. 
The  poor  fellow  was  only  attended  by  his  horsekeeper,  and 
one  or  two  villagers,  from  whose  accounts  the  following 
details  were  elicited.  A  report  was  brought  to  him  by  a 
native,  that  an  elephant,  a  tusker,  had  made  his  appearance 
in  their  village  cfJled  Miratotte,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
fort  and  station  of  Buanwelle,  in  the  western  province  of 
Ceylon.  The  jungle,  where  the  elephant  was  reported  to  be, 
was  both  rocky  and  matted  with  small  bamboos,  so  dangerous 
to  an  elephant  hunter.  The  native  servant  stated  at  the 
inquest,  that  he  actompanied  his  master  into  the  jungle, 
canying  one  of  his  guns ;  there  were  two  villagers  also  and 
three  boys,  the  horsekeeper  being  left  behind  with  the  pony. 
After  traversing  the  jungle  for  nalf-a-mile,  his  master  took 
the  gun  from  hun,  and  desired  him  to  go  back  and  remain 
with  the  pony.  He  obeyed  the  order.  Shortly  after  he 
had  returned,  he  heard  two  shots,  and,  at  the  same  time 
heard  the  trumpeting  of  an  elephant.    "The  man  added  that 


the  horsekeeper  requested  him  to  see  what  had  taken  place, 
but,  being  a  stranger  to  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  afraid  to 
do  so ;  that  the  three  boys  who  had  accompanied  his  master 
came  to  him  in  about  half-an-hour  and  stated  that  they  did 
not  know  whether  "  the  master "  had  escaped  or  not ;  the 
two  other  villagers  who  had  come  up  said  the  same  thing, 
and  added  that  "  the  master "  had  fired  two  shots  at  the 
elephant — that  he  had  run  up  the  hiU — and  that,  hearing 
the  trumpeting  of  the  elephant,  and  seeing  him  charge  "the 
master,"  they  (the  villagers)  ran  down  the  hill  and  aid  not 
know  the  result.*  The  native  cmcluded  his  narrative  by 
stating  that,  as  "the  master"  did  not  rejoin  them,  they 
proceeded  in  search  of  him,  and  found  the  body ;  the  dothee 
were  much  torn,  and  no  shoes  were  on  the  feet.  On  the 
body  being  removed  to  the  Fort  of  Buanwelle,  it  was 
examined  by  the  native  medical  officer,  who  reported  that 
the  left  ribs  near  the  region  of  the  heart  were  much 
crushed;  the  left  thigh  and  loins  were  also  injured.  The 
remains,  after  the  inquest  had  been  held,  were  sent  to 
Colombo,  for  burial  in  the  garrison  cemetery. 

The  local  headmen  had  the  elephant  watched  by  the 
villagers,  and,  in  a  day  after  the  melancholy  accident,  two 
officers  of  the  garrison,  Messrs.  6.  and  S.  (the  latter  had 
been  a  schoolf  euow  of  the  deceased),  proceeded  with  a  good 
battery  of  guns  to  destroy  the  aninu^,  if  possible.  As  the 
natives  had  kept  the  vigil  well,  there  was  little  delay  in 
finding  the  animal's  "whereabouts,"  but,  owing  to  the  pre- 
valence of  heavy  rain,  it  was  past  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon before  the  hunters  were  m  a  position  to  enter  the  very 
treacherous  bamboo  jungle ;  the  elephant  perceived  them, 
and  advanced  slowly  towards  them.  They  fired  simultane- 
ously at  his  forehead.  Owing  to  the  atmosphere  being  very 
humid  and  heavy,  the  smoke  hung  aronnd  for  some  minutes, 
and  as  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy  was  unknown  to 
them,  it  was  a  period  of  intense  suspense.  On  the  smc^ 
partially  dispersing,  the  dark  and  huge  form  of  the  animal 
was  seen  to  continue  its  advances  on  the  huntsmen,  although, 
strange  to  sib^,  he  did  no<^  at  that  phase,  come  on  en  pat 
de  charge.  The  officers  again  fired,  wnem  the  animal  turned, 
and  fell  on  his  knees.  Quickly  recovering  himself,  he 
retreated  rapidly  through  the  jungle,  followed  closely  by  tixe 
hunters,  and  i^in  the  ring  of  their  rifles  was  heard,  with- 
out, however,  any  visible  effect.  Another  shot  from  S.  as 
the  elephant  turned  half  round  struck  the  animal  swne- 
where  on  the  head  (the  position  of  the  elephant  rendered  it 
most  difficult  for  the  hunters  to  see  any  fovourable  and  fatal 
spot,  to  which  their  fire  might  be  directed)  and  brought  him 
again  on  his  knees.  A  halt  now  occurred  to  reload  the 
arms — the  animal  was,  during  the  process  of  reloading,  seen 
to  get  up  and  retreat,  the  officers,  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion which  the  nature  of  the  jungle  would  allow  of,  following 
his  track;  and,  at  last,  after  half  a  mile's  exciting  pursuit, 
the  elephant  was  discovered  at  the  commencement  of  a 
slight  descent  about  twenty  yards  off,  still  retreating;  but  on 
seeing  his  pursuers,  he  wheeled  round  and  charged  them 
furiously.  G.,  who  was  in  advance,  fired  both  barrels 
deliberately  into  the  animal's  head,  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  stop  him  for  an  instant,  and  G.  had  barely  time  to 
throw  nimself  to  one  side,  out  of  the  way  of  the  infuriated 
beast,  whose  trunk  was  within  six  feet  of  him !  S.,  who  was 
a  few  yards  behind,  fired  at  the  right  temple  of  the  elephant, 
and  the  next  moment  had  to  crouch  to  one  side ;  the  animal 
rushed  dose  to  S.,  and  without  apparently  noticing  him.  S. 
ran  a  few  yards  across  the  jungle,  hoping  to  get  a  side  shot 
at  his  head,  and  in  this  he  succeeded,  tor  we  moment'he 
crossed  the  jungle  path,  so  as  to  come  on  the  left  side  of  the 
animal,  the  latter  wheeled  round  to  charge  him,  and,  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  S.  fired  his  last  baJrel  which, 
taking  effect  immediately  behind  the  left  ear,  produced 
instant  death. 

On  examining  the  head,  it  appeared  that  the  shot  which  S. 
fired  at  the  right  temple  at  tne  moment  G.  jumped  to  one 

*  The  elephuit  diipUyi  fftr  mora  wUTity  aad  compustlTe  mead  in  laoeod- 
ing  ihco  In  deaoenomg  t,  hill ;  Id  the  latter  cMe  tne  talmu  li,  d<mMl«i, 
feartol  ot  falling,  and  does  not  thoretora  go  at "  full  spaed." 
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side,  had  providentially  knocked  out  the  elephant's  right 
eye,  and  as  both  men  fortunately  took  to  their  own  left, 
in  getting  oat  of  the  brute's  path,  this  circumstance 
accounted  for  their  escape.  Had  tney  taken  the  other  side, 
one,  if  not  both,  would  probably  have  been  kUled.  The 
animal,  a  male,  was  the  largest  wild  elephant  ever  seen  by 
G^  who,  at  that  time,  had  killed  a  good  many. 

The  actors  in  the  following  s^drenture  were  the  late 
Colonel  T.  LiUie  and  Major  Macready ;  the  scene  of  action 
near  KomnagaUa,  in  the  north-western  province  of 
Ceylon. 

While  staying  at  that  station,  these  gentlemen  were 
informed  that  a  herd  of  wild  elephants  nad  mode  their 
appearance  a  few  miles  off  on  the  main  road  to  Trincomalee. 
On  arrival  at  the  locality  where  the  elephants  were  reported 
to  be,  the  headmen  recommended,  as  the  jungle  was  both 
thick  and  thorny,  that  the  villagers  should  go  into  it,  and 
*'  drive  "  the  b«»Bt8.  The  hunters  consented  to  this  proce- 
dure being  followed,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  open, 
at  a  point  where  it  was  expected  the  animals  would  break. 
As,  after  repeated  attempts,  accompanied  by  the  usual  tom- 
toming  and  shouting,  no  satisfactory  results  followed,  the 
two  omcers  decided  to  go  into  the  jungle,  and  see  what 
they  could  make  of  them  there.  They  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  they  came  up  to  four  of  the  herd,  in  thidc,  matted 
jungle,  huddled  together,  era  masge,  with  their  heads  point- 
ing outwards,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  in  rear,  or  other- 
wise surprised.  I  majr  here  mention  that  Europeans,  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  wUd  elephants, 
have  been  struck  with  the  intelligence  they  have  been  seen 
to  display  in  watching,  and  otherwise  protecting  themselves, 
from  their  enemy,  by  posting  patrols  to  observe  all  that  was 
going  on';  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  follow  implicitly 
the  orders  they  receive  from  a  selected  member  of  the  herd, 
who  is  a  very  autocrat! 

The  hunters  went  up  to  within  a  few  paces  of  the  animals, 
when  Major  Macready  fired,  but  without  effect ;  the  elephants 
then  turned,  and,  as  it  were,  "  trampled  "  down  a  path,  by 
which  the  hunters  were  able  to  follow  them  closely,  but 
fotind  that  the  progress  of  the  animals  was  entirely  stopped 
by  the  dense  and  impervious  character  of  the  jungle.  The 
omcers  stated,  that  it  was  most  curious  to  see  the  herculean 
efforts  the  elephants  made  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
jungle ;  they  presented  the  appearance  of  living  battering- 
rams  !  No  killing  shot  could  oe  got  at  them,  as  their  heads 
were  down,  workmg  as  above  described.  At  length,  one  of 
them,  with  more  pluck  than  the  rest,  turned  round,  and  gave 
the  hunters  the  side  shot;  he  fell  instantly.  The  remaining 
three  had  in  the  meantime  forced  their  way  through  the 
ungle.  When  the  hunters  had  reloaded  they  followed,  and 
jeard  the  elephants  all  round  them  crashing  away :  the 
herd  had  evidently  been  scattered  by  the  driving.  On 
i-eaching  a  path  which  inclined  to  the  left,  Major  Macready 
followed  it,  Colonel  Lillie  keeping  to  the  main  path ;  they 
thus  became  separated.  A  few  minutes  afterwams  Colonel 
Lillie  heard  two  shots,  and  the  shouts  of  the  natives ;  he  at 
once  turned,  and  went  up  the  path  taken  by  Major  Macready, 
and  saw  some  natives  runnrag  as  &6t  as  they  could,  and 
others  climbing  up  the  trees  like  veritable  monkeys,  those 
who  could  smatter  a  little  English  exclaiming,  "  Elephant 
ch^jve !  elephant  charge !"  Colonel  Lillie,  at  this  moment, 
isaw  Major  Macready  in  a  pateh  of  low  jnngle  running,  and 
an  elephant  charging  after  him,  head  down,  and  gaining  fast 
upon  him. 

M^or  Macready,  in  endeavouring  to  dive  under  a  branch 
of  a  tree,  which  grew  horizontally  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  across  his  path,  tumbled  head  over  heels! 
When  the  pursuing  elephant  came  to  this  branch,  he  gave  it 
a  butt  with  his  Head,  but  instead  of  breaking,  it  only 
vibrated,  upon  which  the  animal  threw  himself  suddenly 
upon  his  knees  as  if  shot,  and  stretehed  out  his  trunk  to  lay 
hold  of  Major  Macready.  Colonel  Lillie,  who  had  come  up 
at  the  double,  and,  being  rather  a  stout  man,  was  thereby 
somewhat  distressed,  got  close  to  the  elephant,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  put  him  hors  de  cotribathy  the  ftrst  shot. 
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The  animal  fell  dead  upon  Major  Macready's  gun  and  cap. 
This  timely  shot  probably  saved  the  latter's  life. 

I  may  mention  that  it  is  very  generally  remarked  that 
when  elephants  are  met  with  in  the  open,  they  are  fa^  more 
active  than  when  they  are  encountered  in  the  jungle;  if, 
however,  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  viciously  inclined, 
they  become,  necessarily",  more  awkward  customers.  The 
European  hunters  after  elephants,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  native  trackers, 
who  are  most  successful  in  leading  the  sportsman  to  within 
shot  of  the  elephant,  and,  at  the  same  tune,  these  men  can 
be  implicitly  relied  on,  to  carry  your  spare  gun.  I  have  often 
been  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which,  by  looking  at  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  over- 
shadow the  elephant  path  I  have  been  following,  they  have, 
without  hesitation,  named  the  number  of  elephants  that  had 
gone  before,  and  the  hours  they  had  been  en  route  ;  and  the 
results  have,  almost  invariably,  borne  out  their  state- 
ments. An  old  friend  of  mine,  an  experienced  sportsman, 
truly  describes  the  tracker  as  a  light  and  active  creature, 
with  his  long  glossy  hair  hanging  (fown  his  shoulders,  every 
muscle  quivering  with  excitement,  and  his  countenance 
Ughting  up  with  intense  animation,  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  as  nimble  as  a  chamois,  tracking  the  gigantic  game 
like  a  bloodhound,  falling  behind  as  he  comes  up  with  it, 
and,  as  the  elephants,  baffled  and  irritated,  make  the  first 
stand,  passing  one  rifle  into  your  eager  hand,  and  holding 
the  other  ready  whilst,  right  and  left,  each  barrel  performs  ' 
its  mission. 

Under  the  native  government  in  Ceylon  there  was  a 
distinct  caste  who  formed  the  Corowe  department,  and  who 
held  their  lands  on  condition  of  giving  their  services  to  the 
king  in  all  wild  elephant  entrappings.  This  caste  are  also 
employed  under  the  English  Government,  when  kraals  or 
elephant  catchings  are  organised,  and  intrepid  fellows  I  have 
always  found  them. 

The  following  encounter  with  an  elephant  hM>pened  in 
the  southern  province  of  the  island  to  a  friend,  Or.,  who  is, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  stiU  alive: — A  herd  of  elephants  was 
reported  to  him  near  the  village  of  Nandapane ;  the  jungle  in 
which  they  were  said  to  be  was  composed  of  thick  bamboo, 
and,  on  G.  getting  to  a  small  opening  of  about  twenty  feet 
8C[ttare,  an  elephant  rushed  out  from  the  inner  jungle.  ^3. 
discharged  both  barrels  at  him,  which  had  no  effect,  on 
account  of  the  slanting  direction  of  his  approach. 

In  the  act  of  taking  a  second  gun  from  nis  servant,  who 
stood  his  ground  like  a  hero.  Or.  slipped  and  fell ;  the  elephant 
was  then  too  close  to  G.  for  the  latter  to  attempt  getting  up ; 
he  therefore  fired,  as  he  was  directly  over  him.  The  beast 
fell,  and  G.  supposes  that  he  (G.)  must  have  been  between 
his  forelegs,  and  so  avoided  the  shock !  The  elephant  got 
up,  and  gave  G.  a  few  kicks  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and 
then  retreated  into  the  jungle,  to  the  best  of  G.'s  belief,  as 
by  this  time,  he  had  become  rather  bothered.  G.  received 
two  severe  cuts  on  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  and  his  gun  was 
broken  to  pieces. 

The  following  adventure  occurred  in  the  district  of 
Ohilaw,  north-western  province,  Ceylon. 

McK.  and  T.  went  out  elephant  shooting,  a  tusker  having 
been  reported*  to  be  in  the  locality.  On  getting  up  to  the 
animal,  T.  fired  a  shot,  and  started  him;  McK.  then  fired 
at  him  without  any  apparent  effect ;  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards McK.  ran  down  the  path  in  which  T.  was  stationed, 
and  towards  the  latter,  with  the  elephant  in  close  propin- 
quity to  him.  McK.  called  out  to  T\  to  fire  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  animal ;  T.  replied  that  he  could  not  do  so, 
without  hitting  him  (McK.).  T.  had  hardly  spoken  when 
the  elephant  mA  got  almost  abreast  of  McK.,  and  struck 
him  sideways  across  the  thigh  with  his  tusk,  pushing  him 
down,  and  tearing  his  skin  and  trousers.    Fortunat^y  the 


•  Uajor  Bogera,  Oie  celebrated  elephant  tannter,  had  a  graduated  tariff  of 
rewards  pabllahed  throngbont  hU  district  (OnTah),  to  be  paid  to  the  nattve 
who  first  reported  the  preaeoce  of  a  toaker,  a  higher  sum  to  the  man  who 
guided  him  to  the  locality  where  the  elephant  was,  and  an  Increased  reward 
to  the  natlTe  who  brought  him  (B.)  within  flttng  distance  of  the  tusker. 
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animal's  tnsks  were  naturally  crossed,  and  the  diga  he  made 
with  them  at  McK.,  when  the  latter  was  on  the  ground, 
were  thus  harmless.  T.,  being  naturally  apprehensive  . 
for  the  safety  of  his  friend,  fired  at  the  brute ;  the  shot 
turned  him,  and  he  went  oS.  T.  did  not  foUow,  as  the 
native  attendants  had  bolted  with  the  spare  guns  and 
ammunition.  Poor  McK.  died  from  jungle  fever  some  weeks 
after,  and,  in  his  delirium,  raved  incessantly  of  the  tusker. 

The  following  encounter  with  an  elephant  was  told  me  by 
a  general  officer  in  the  Queen's  service,  who  had  it  from  a 
naval  officer  of  strict  veracity.  It  wiU  be  seen,  that  it  was 
met  with  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  not  in  Ceylon  : 

"  Some  years  ago,  I  fell  in  with  a  naval  man,  at  Malta, 
who  gave  the  following  account  of  an  encounter  with  an 
elephant.  A  few  years  before,  when  quite  a  youngster,  he 
had  landed  with  some  brother  officers  to  shoot  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  (Jetting  separated 
from_  his  party  in  the  thick  jungle,  he  made  again  towards 
the  river,  when,  on  crossing  a  narrow  strip  of  bare  swampy 
ground  which  intervened,  he  was  startled  by  the  loud 
trumpeting  of  a  rogue  elephant,  which,  crashing  out  of  the 
forest,  at  once  charged  him.  The  youngster  tried  in  vain 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  dense  bed  of  reeds  which 
g^ew  on  the  river's  bank,  but  they  were  so  dense  as  to  be 
ntterlv  impervious,  and  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  face 
the  elephant,  which,  uttering  hoarse  screams,  was  now 
within  a  few  yards  of  him ;  waiting  till  he  almost  touched 
him,  and  aiming  steadily  at  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  he 
pulled  the  trigger,  a  dull  click  followed,  his  old  single 
barrelled  rifle  had  missed  fire,  and  the  ne^rt  instant  ha  was 
under  the  feet  of  the  elephant.    Fortunately,  the  animal 

had  rather  overshot  his  mark,  and  A lay  between  his 

hind  legs,  one  ponderous  foot,  however,  resting  on  and 
crushing  A.'s  thig:h.  For  a  short  time  (long  enough  to  poor 
A. !)  the  large  animal  seemed  preparing  to  lie  down,  when, 
some  distant  shots  attracting  his  attention,  he  moved  slowly 
off.  Afrmd,  at  first,  to  shout,  lest  the  elephant  should 
return — with  one  leg  broken  and  crushed  into  the  swamp, 
ntterly_  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  position 
in  which  he  lay,  invisible  at  a  few  yards  distance  — 
the  certainty  that,  should  his  friends  fail  to  find  him,  he 
must  either  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  or  perish 
miserably  from  thirst  and  hunger,  and  the  dread  lest  pain 
and  exhaustion  should  prevent  his  making  himself  heard, 
even  should  his  friends  come  near,  seemed  an  awful  fate 
to  one  so  young,  and  still  so  fuU  of  life  and  strength. 
However,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  was  discovered  in 
time,  and  after  a  spell  of  fever,  with  all  its  horrors  under 
such  circumstances,  lived  to  tell  me  the  tale  years  after, 
with  only  a  very  sUght  limp,  as  the  outward  sign  of  the 
adventure." 

In  concluding  this  chapter  of  encounters  with  the  wild 
elephant,  I  desire  to  remark  that  the  details  could  have 
been  made  much  more  sensational,  had  I  not  aimed — at  the 
risk  of  their  being  considered  somewhat  bald,  and  given 
with  less  Man  than  is  usually  the  case  in  similar  narratives — 
at^  submitting  a  truthful  record  of  encounters  with  the 
mighty  denizens  of  the  forests  of  the  tropics. 


THE  BUILDIirO  OF  BOATS  AlTD  SMALL  TACHTS. 

By  J.  0.  WILOOCKS. 

(Cmilmied  from  page  11.) 

The  Transom. 
The  transom  or  stem-board  consists  of  either  one,  two,  or 
three  pieces,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boat,  or  the  width 
of  the  material  available.  Of  the  gig  or  light  class  of 
pulling  boat,  the  transom  is  ordinarily  of  but  trifling  depth, 
consequently  a  board  of  moderate  width  is  sufficient  for  the 

Eurpose;  but  in  larger  boats,  requiring  two  or  more  pieces  of 
oard  to  form  the  transom,  one  or  two  joins  are  necessary,  and 
special  means  must  be  adopted  to  insure  strength,  as 
well  as  to  render  the  transom  free  from  leakage  at  the 


points  of  junction.    The  transom  may  be  marked  oat  by 
either  of  the  following  methods : 

As  a  case  in  point,  we  will  take  the  illustration  of  the 
"  Twenty  Feet  SculUng  or  Pulling  Boat  with  Sails,"  page  8 
of  the  present  volume,  fig.  1,  f-inch  scide  to  one  foot 
Between  A  and  C  the  curved  line  from  D  meets  the  sftraight 
line  AC  at  a  trifle  over  a  quarter  of  on  inch,  measuring  bom 
A.  Now,  as  half  an  incn  in  Fig.  1  is  equal  to  a  foot,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  and  a  trifle  over  we  may  set  down 
as  seven  inches,  which  being  half  the  width  of  the  transom, 
we  require  a  piece  of  board,  therefor^  not  less  than  fourteen 
inches  long.  From  D  to  the  point  of  the  transom  or  com- 
mencement of  the  tuck  is  nearly  half  an  inch ;  we  must, 
therefore,  have  a  piece  of  wood  not  less  than  a  foot  wide. 
The  thickness  for  a  light  boat's  transom  need  not  be  very 
considerable ;  we  will,  therefore,  set  down  three  qtiarters  of 
an  inch  as  sufficient.  Elm,  mahogany,  or  teak,  or  oak,  all 
make  good  transoms.  Having  made  the  piece  of  board  suffi- 
ciently smooth  to  receive  a  pencil  mark,  draw  a  straight  line 
on  it  across  the  grain  to  the  depth  of  the  transom,  that  is  to 
say,  one  foot,  and  at  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  top,  by  the 
aid  of  a  square,  set  oS  a  line  of  seven  inches.  To  this 
distance  mark  the  curve  from  D  for  half  the  top  of  the 
transom.  Measure  oS  the  other  side  in  the  same  maimer, 
and  to  test  if  both  sides  be  exactly  similar,  divide  each  by  a 
mark  at  the  middle  distance  along  the  edge,  and  if  two 
straight  lines  or  radii  drawn  from  the  point  A  are  of  equal 
length,  the  sides  of  the  transom  are  alike.  Another  simple, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  certain  method,  is  to  make  a  half 
transom  of  cardboard  or  thin  deal,  and  first  having  carefully 
adjusted  it  to  one  side  of  the  transom,  to  turn  it  over,  and 
placing  it  against  the  line  with  the  top  at  D,  to  mark  out 
the  other  side.  This  is  perhaps  the  safer  plan  of  the  two. 
Builders  accumulate,  in  the  course  of  their  business  a 
quantity  of  curves  and  patterns,  so  that  they  readily  strike 
out  a  transom  or  mould  of  any  required  dimensions.  If 
the  board  is  not  sufficiently  wide  to  make  the  transom  in 
one  piece,  the  join  is  to  be  effected  in  the  following 
manner. 

Supposing  the  board  to  be  an  inch  thick,  by  aid  of  a 
^uge  run  a  straight  line  along  the  edges  of  the  pieces  to  be 
joined,  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  edges,  and  to  the  depth 
of  half  their  thickness.  Two  angles  will  thus  be  formed, 
which  must  be  carefully  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  having 
advanced  thus  fiir,  and  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  fit 
well,  lay  a  piece  of  tarred  or  varnished  paper  along  the  seam 
and  place  them  together,  fastening  them  with  copper  nails 
rivetted  through  and  through.  In  a  small  boat  this  can  be 
done  on  a  bench,  but  in  the  case  of  a  large  one,  after  each 
board  has  been  fitted  to  its  fellow,  it  can  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion more  conveniently  by  itself.  Galvanized  iron  nails  are 
constantly  used  for  nailing  the  transom  to  the  stem  post, 
but  in  a  large  boat,  a  bolt  with  a  rivet  is  preferred.  Copper 
in  this  case  is  better  than  iron,  because,  if  even  ^Ivamzed 
iron  be  used,  where  the  collar  or  rivet  secures  it  inside,  the 
iron  is  deprived  of  it^  zinc  coating,  and  corrosion  naturally 
follows,  which,  in  a  pleasure  boat,  is,  of  course,  if  possible  to 
be  avoided.  The  edges  of  the  transom  are  not  stnught  oral 
right  angles^  with  the  flat  of  the  transom  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  inchne  inwards  in  the  direction  of  the  stem-post  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  boat.  In  a  long 
boat  the  planks  bend  in  very  gradually,  consequently  the 
edges  of  the  transom  incline  inwards  in  but  a  triflmg  degree; 
in  a  wide  boat  the  planks  come  in  with  a  more  rapid  curva- 
ture, and  the  edges  of  the  transom  incline  inwartls  on  this 
account  the  more  rapidly.  No  exact  rule  can  be  given  for 
this  inclination  of  the  edge,  which  is  termed  by  workmen 
the  "  bevel ;"  but  it  may  be  ascertained  by  placing  a  piece  of 
wood  across  the  stern  post  the  width  of  the  transom,  and 
laying  a  plank  against  the  mould  and  the  edge  of  this  piece 
of  wood.  When  the  plank  is  in  its  place,  fasten  it  with 
a  tack,  and  measure  on  the  distance  between  the  edge  and 
the  side  of  the  plank  where  they  do  not  touch.  Cut  the  back 
edge  with  this  inclination,  and  you  will  find  the  planks  when 
in  their  places  will  come  fairly  against  it. 
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MaEKIKG   AMD   CUTIING   OUT  THE  RaBBETS. 

The  angular  grooves  on  each  side  of  the  keel,  which 
receive  the  inner  edges  of  the  two  first  bottom  planks  or 
strakes,  are  termed  the  rabbets.  Before  setting  up  the  keel, 
stem,  and  stem-posts,  of  a  boat  of  moderate  size  upon  the 
stocks,  it  is  customary  to  cut  out  these  grooves  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  keel,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
rabbet,  including  that  in  both  the  stem  and  stern-posts, 
until  a  further  stage  in  the  proceedings.  To  mark  out  the 
two  lines  for  the  rabbets,  supposing  you  are  about  to  build  a 
small  boat,  set  the  tool  called  a  "  gauge  "  at  the  breadth  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  then  keeping  it  flat  against  the 
inside  of  the  keel,  run  it  along  from  end  to  end,  until  you 
have  a  plainly  marked  line.  Now  alter  the  gauge  to  the 
proposed  thickness  of  your  plank,  in  addition  to  the  width 
at  which  it  was  set  before,  and  running  it  along  both  sides 
of  the  keel  again,  you  will  have  two  parallellines  for  the 
width  of  the  groove  or  rabbet.  In  case,  when  you  trjr  up  the 
first  strake,  yon  find  the  rabbet  too  confined,  it  is  to  be 
enlarged  on  the  lower  side.  When  the  boat  is  intended  to 
be  built  with  a  very  flat  floor,  the  upper  side  of  the  groove 
in  the  middle  of  the  boat  will  be  almost  square  with  the  keel, 
but  as  it  runs  towards  the  ends,  the  groove  must  incline 
gradually  upwards,  as  the  plank  winds  up  towards  a  nearly 
perpendicular  position.  In  sailing-boats  generally,  or  in  all 
which  have  more  or  less  of  a  V-like  form  of  bottom,  the 
garboard  strakes  are  fastened  to  the  keel  at  a  much  sharper 
angle,  and  the  rabbets  will,  of  course,  be  cut  in  conformity 
therewith.  When  building  a  large  carvel-built  boat,  the 
rabbets  can  be  best  cut  out  on  the  stocks,  after  the  frames 
are  all  in  place.  To  cut  out  the  rabbet,  use  a  chisel  one  and 
a-half  incn  wide,  and  a  mallet  of  a  size  you  can  conveniently 
handle;  lay  the  keel  on  its  side,  and,  begmning  in  the  middle, 
work  towards  either  end  in  turn,  not  forgetting  the  skew 
form  the  rabbet  must  take  in  its  progress.  The  safer  plan 
will  be  to  cut  out  the  rabbets  to  hau  their  length  only,  towards 
the  stem  and  stem,  deferring  the  remainder  until  the  keel  is 
laid  on  the  stocks;  then  placing  the  garboard  strake  against 
the  keel,  you  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  twist  of  the  rabbets 
with  greater  accuracy.  Having  connected  the  keel,  stem  and 
stern-posts,  by  tenon  and  mortice,  (vol.  II.  p.  260),  and  given 
the  joints  additional  strength  by  fixing  the  fore  and  aft 
deadwood  knees,  shewn  in  the  illustration,  at  the  junctions 
of  the  stem  and  stem-poste,  fig.  2,  page  8,  vol.  3,  you  may 
proceed  to  fix  the  keel  on  the  stocks,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  to 

Lay  the  Keel. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fore  side  of  the  stem,  and  the  aft  side 
of  the  stem-post,  straight  lines  are  drawn  from  top  to 
bottom,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  be  worked  true.  Tnese 
lines  are  very  useful  in  adjusting  the  stem,  stem-post,  and 
keel,  to  a  perpendicular  position  on  the  stocks.  The  stocks 
having  been  firmly  fixed,  according  to  the  directions  given 
at  page  10,  vol.  I. ;  the  keel  must  be  fastened  to  them,  so  that 
it  may  be  perfectly  straight,  or  the  bottom  of  the  boat  will 
not  be  true.  It  is  assumed  that  the  sides  of  the  deal  have  been 
rendered  perfectly  square,  and  that  it  has  been  fixed  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  posts,  which,  if  it  has  been  carefully  done, 
the  posts  and  deal  together  will  form  a  true  and  strong 
foundation  to  receive  the  keel.  To  bring  the  keel  perfectly 
straight,  drive  two  nails,  one  at  each  end  of  the  keel,  at  one 
of  the  upper  edges,  and  stretch  a  line  between  them.  The 
keel  will  require  to  be  held  firmly  on  the  stocks  by  supports, 
at  intervals  of  about  two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half,  for  which 
purpose  supposing  the  boat  to  be  twenty  feet  long,  prepare 
say  sixteen  pieces  of  wood,  not  less  than  eight  inches  long, 
one  inch  thick,  and  two  wide.  Nail  these  pieces  against  one 
side  of  the  deal,  at  say  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  placing 
the  keel  on  the  deal,  rest  it  against  these  pieces,  which  are 
to  be  so  nailed  on  that  they  may  project  above  the  upper 
edge  of  the  deal,  about  an  inch  less  than  the  keel's  depth. 
An  assistant  will  be  necessary  to  hold  it  in  its  position  on 
the  stocks  against  these  pieces  of  wood,  or  as  they  are 
usually  termed,  cleats,  whilst  you  teat  with  a  short  plumb- 


line  and  lead,  if,  when  the  keel  is  resting  on  the  stocks,  the 
stem  and  stem -poets  are  exactly  perpendicular.  If  a  line  be 
extended  between  the  middle  of.  the  stem  and  stern-posts, 
and  you  first  cast  your  eye  along  its  level,  having  placed  a 
plumb-line  at  the  middle  line  of  the  stem  and  stern-posts, 
and  find  these  plumb-lines  coincide  with  the  middle  lines  on 
the  posto,  you  will  be  sure  your  work  is  true,  and  may  nail 
the  keel  to  the  cleats.  If  not,  test  the  keel  with  a  spirit 
level  and  the  bottom  edge  of  the  keel  with  a  square,  wnich 
will  shew  where  any  error  exists.  A  few  thin  shavings 
taken  off  with  a  plane  will  bring  the  surfaces  true.  A  row 
of  cleats  must  now  be  nailed  in  like  manner  to  the  other 
side  of  the  deal,  and  the  keel  made  exactly  straight,  with 
wedges  driven  between  the  cleats  and  the  side  of  the  keel. 
Should  the  keel  and  the  deal  be  of  nearly  the  same  thick- 
ness, very  thin  wedges  will  suffice.  On  no  account  must  the 
deal  be  thinner  than  the  keel,  or  the  keel  would  project 
outside  the  breadth  of  the  deal,  and  thus  leave  no  room  for 
wedges.  If  the  keel  is  three  or  four  inches  longer  than 
requisite  at  both  ends  it  will  be  an  advantage,  as  it  will 
allow  the  keel  to  be  attached  to  the  stocks  beyond  both  the 
stomand  stem-posts,  which  will  much  stiffen  it  in  its  position. 
The  keel  is  by  these  means  connected  with  the  stocks,  but 
in  order  that  it  may  be  maintained  firmly  in  the  required 
position,  it  is  necessary  to  use  stays  or  struts,  which  are 
small  spars  or  poles,  nailed  firmly  to  the  stem  and  stem- 
posts  at  one  end,  as  well  as  to  some  firm  point  of  attachment 
at  the  others. 

Boate  are  generally  buUt  in'  a  shed  or  outhouse,  which 
being  without  a  ceiling,  the  ends  of  the  spars  or  struts  can 
be  nailed  to  the  piincipal  timbers  of  the  roof,  or  to  the  joists 
of  the  floor  overhead.  Should  there  be  a  ceiling  overhead, 
so  that  the  joists  or  beams  are  not  available  as  points  of 
attachment,  two  pairs  of  struts  or  poles,  four  or  five  feet 
long  may  be  used,  cut  with  angles  at  the  top  and  bottom ; 
and  the  stem  and  stern-posts  having  been  first  connected 
with  a  spar  or  pole  a  few  inches  longer  than  the  boat,  one 

Cair  can  be  nailed  to  the  end  of  the  pole  or  spar  projecting 
eyoud  the  stern,  the  others  against  the  stem,  or  the  other 
end  of  the  pole  overhanging  the  bow.  The  heels  or  lower 
ends  of  the  struts  may,  if  the  apartment  have  a  planked 
floor,  be  nailed  thereto,  but  if  paved  or  merely  an  earth  floor, 
posts  may  be  driven  in  to  form  strong  pointe  of  attachment 
for  the  heels  of  the  stmts. 

By  either  of  the  foregoing  means  the  keel,  stem,  and 
stem-posts,  will  be  kept  steady  in  their  place,  and  if  the 
plumb-lines  are  left  hanging  at  the  stem  and  stern-posts 
whilst  the  struts  are  being  adjusted,  no  difiSculty  will  be 
found  in  laying  the  keel  exactly  perpendicular.  These 
directions  apply  equally  to  boats  of  either  carvel  or  clinker 
build,  and  tnus  far  in  treating  of  the  method  of  construction 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  division  between  the  two; 
henceforward,  however,  the  method  diverges  into  different 
channels,  and  each  class  of  «boat  must  therefore  be  treated 
of  apart  from  the  other.  As  previously  mentioned,  the 
clinker  or  clench-work  method  m  building  is  carried  out  by 
aid  of  a  mould  or  section  of  the  widest  part  of  the  boat, 
against  which  the  planks  are  to  be  laid  in  the  progress  of 
the  work,  but  the  carvel  method  of  building  is  totally  differ- 
ent, all  the  timbers  or  ribs  being  placed  in  position  on  the 
keel  before  the  planking  commences.  These  timbers  or 
ribs  when  joined  together  form,  as  they  are  termed,  frames, 
and  are  in  fiict  so  many  sections  of  the  boat  or  vessel,  placed 
at  equal  distances  apart  from  each  other  to  receive  the 
planks. 

CLENCH- WORK  BOAT-BUILDING. 
Fixing  tub  Midship  Mould,  or  Section,  and  Transom. 
The  transom  or  stem-board  is  to  be  let  into  the  stern- 

Eost  its  own  thickness ;  mark  the  stern-post,  therefore,  on 
oth  sides  to  the  required  depth,  and  saw  it  carefully.  Beifore 
cutting  off  the  piece,  mark  the  cross-cut  at  an  angle  sloping 
downwards,  which  will  form  a  cruteh,  and  thus  afford 
additional  strength  to  aid  in  keeping  the  transom  in  position. 
Having  prepared  the  transom  according  to  the  directions  at 
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page  80,  out  the  point  with  a  slope  to  fit  the  angle  jnst  men- 
tioned, and  try  it  up  in  its  place,  bringing  the  middle  line 
mled  upon  the  transom  fair  with  the  middle  of  the  top  of 
the  stern-post,  and  also  fair  with  the  middle  line  ruled  at  the 
back  of  the  stern-post  below  the  point  of  the  transom,  which 
is  the  commencement  of  the  tuck,  or  portion  of  the  stem-post 
which  continues  to  the  keel.  Finding  that  it  fits  correctly, 
bore  the  holes  carefully,  and  nail  the  transom  to  the  stem- 
post  with  galvanised  nails,  except  at  the  top,  which  should 
have  a  copper  nail  with  a  rivet  on  the  point  inside.  The 
galvanised  nails  should  not  be  quite  long  enough  to  come 
through  the  stern-post,  for  this  Ming  of  oak  ana  of  a  good 
substance,  will  hold  these  nails  well  without  a  roove  or 
collar,  but  at  the  top  of  the  stern-post  the  thickness  is  • 
much  less,  because  it  is  always  tapered  towards  the  head 
for  the  sake  of  reducing  weight,  and  as  a  copper  nail  is  used, 
it  should  be  secured  with  a  roove  or  rivet,  as  copper  nails 
cannot  be  trusted  in  thin  wood  without  this  precaution  be 
'  taken,  and  I  have  constantly  seen  them  become  loose  and 
work  out  in  places  whei'e  they  are  subjected  to  much  strain. 
The  transom  being  now  fixed  the  next  thing  is  to  decide  on 
the  position  of  the  mould,  and  to  fix  it  in  its  place.  As  the 
mould,  wherever  placed,  makes  the  widest  section  in  the  boat 
or  vessel,  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  most 
advantageous  position.  It  would  not_  be  fitting  here  to 
enter  upon  any  one  theory  on  this  subject,  as  we  might  be 
led  into  a  very  lengthy  dissertation,  opinions  varying  so  very 
much,  but  it  has  generally  been  found  in  Bmall  boats,  that 
the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  keel  is  on  the  whole  the 
beet  position  for  the  greatest  breadth.  If  there  be  no  ceiling 
to  the  shed  or  workshop,  the  following  will  be  found  an 
excellent  method  of  fixing  the  mould: — ^A  beam  may  be 
found  overhead  exactly  in  a  correct  position,  or  perpeii- 
dicular  to  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  boat's  keel — in 
which  case  get  a  spar  as  long  as  &om  the  upper  surface  of 
the  keel  to  tiie  top  of  the  beam ;  saw  the  bottom  off  square, 
place  it  perpendicularly  on  the  keel,  and  nail  it  to  the  beam 
as  well  as  to  the  keel  securely.  Should  the  beam  be  too  far 
one  way  or  the  other,  place  a  pole  or  strone  piece  of  wood 
between  this  beam  and  the  next,  nail  it  fln^y  in  a  position 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  but  not  quite,  so  that  the 
spar  or  pole  may  stand  beside  it  in  the  required  position, 
where  it  should  be  securely  fastened.  The  mould  can  then 
be  securely  nailed  to  this  upright  spar  in  a  perpendicular 
position  both  at  the  level  Of  the  keel,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
mould  through  the  cross  piece.  It  is  essential,  of  course, 
that  the  mould  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  to 
insure  which,  measure  the  distance  from  the  stern-post  to 
the  comers  or  horns  of  the  mould,  and,  having  brought  it 
quite  square,  cut  two  battens  or  stiff  strips  of  wood  of 
equal  length,  and  nail  them  to  the  top  of  tne  transom  or 
stem-board  immediately  over  the  top  or  the  stem-post.  If 
there  be  a  ceiling,  an  upright  post  cannot  well  be  fixed,  in 
which  case,  two  more  stays  or  battens  must  be  provided 
and  nailed  to  the  head  of  the  stem  of  the  boat,  to  give  the 
required  support.  If  a  snKll  block  of  wood,  say  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  six  inches  long,  and  the  same  width  as  the 
keel,  be  nailed  on  it,  a  firm  point  of  attachipent  will  be  pro- 
vided, against  which  the  lower  edee  of  the  mould  may  be 
nmled.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  mould  be  fastened 
down  firmly,  if  not  it  will  rise  off  the  keel  by  the  pressure 
of  the  edges  of  the  strakes.  To  test  if  the  mould  be 
perpendicular,  attach  a  plumb-line  to  the  middle  of  the  top 
of  the  mould,  and  if  this  coincides  with  the  middle  hue  of 
the  cross  piece  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  the  mould  will 
be  manifestly  perpendicular.  The  line  should  be  just  long 
enough  and  no  longer  than  to  allow  the  plummet  to  swing 
clear  of  the  keel. 


The  Coknkctioh  of  Flanks  at  iheib  Ends.- 

AND  Butts. 


-SCAKPHS 


Both  ship  and  boat-builders  desire  as  much  as  possible  to 
lay  out  their  work  in  long  lengths,  because  if  unnecessary 
joinings  are  avoided,  much  time  as  well  as  nails  are  saved, 
and  any  job  consequently  proceeds  the  more  rapidly.    It, 


however,  often  happens  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
planks  of  suitable  length  or  curve,  and  they  are  then  obliged 
to  employ  more  than  one  length  of  plank  to  form  a  str&e. 
In  clench  work  boats  an  ovenapping  join  is  used  which  is 
called  a  scarph,  which  term  is  also  applied  to  the  junction 
of  beams  when  they  overlap,  and  is  in  fact  understood  to 
mean  the  joining  of  materials  with  an  overlap,  when  each 

ejrtion  is  thinuM  down,  so  tliat  the  dimensions  of  the  over- 
p  are  not  greater  than  those  of  the  timber  or  plank  on 
either  side  of  the  point  of  junction.  The  scarph  with 
which  we  have  at  present  to  deal  is  that  of  the  plank  of  a 
clench-work  boat,  which  is  effected  by  tapering  the  ends  of 
the  two  pieces  of  plank  to  the  same  rorm  as  that  to  which 
chisels  are  ground,  but  with  a  taper  much  more  gradual, 
and  then  lapping  the  tapered  ends  over  each  other,  so  that  a 
fair  join  is  made  equal  in  thickness  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
strake.  Having  been  accurately  fitted  to  each  other,  a 
piece  of  tarred  or  varnished  paper  is  laid  between  the  two 
surfaces,  which  acts  as  a  caulking  in  making  the  scarph 
watertight.  The  planks  are  then  nailed  to  each  other  with 
small  nails  made  on  purpose  and  known  as  scarph  tacks,  the 
ends  of  which  are  to  be  carefully  clenched.  The  over- 
lapping of  the  scarph  should  point  aft  on  the  outside  and 
thus  cover  the  join,  by  which  arrangement  there  will  be  no 
obstacle  offered  to  catch  any  passing  object,  or  to  hook  in 
anything  if  the  boat  be  hauled  up  on  a  beach.  The  tacks 
are  to  be  driven  from  the  outside  at  one  end  of  the  scarph, 
and  from  the  inside  at  the  other.  The  scarph  should  be 
done  upon  a  b>'nch  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  they  are 
only  done  on  the  boat  itself,  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  a 
piece  of  a  strake  in  effecting  repairs.  A  boat  is  better 
without  Bcarphs  if  the  plank  is  of  sufficient  length  and  of 
the  required  curves  to  allow  it ;  if  not,  however,  have  aa  few 
as  possible,  and  in  no  case  let  one  come  over  another,  as 
this  is  always  an  element  of  weakness.  The  longer  a  scarph 
is,  the  stronger  will  it  be. 

Butts. 
In  a  carvel-built  boat  or  vessel,  the  position  where  one 
plank  ends  and  another  begins  is  termed  a  butt.  It  is  so 
called  because  the  ends  of  the  strakes  or  planks  abut  or 
come  against  each  other.  It  is  always  requisite  that  a  bntt 
should  have  its  place  upon  a  timber  or  frame,  because,  in 
boats  or  vessels  of  carvel-build,  the  edges  of  the  planks  are 
not  connected  as  in  clench-work  with  each  other,  and  there 
is  consequently  no  other  fastening  to  secure  their  ends, 
except  the  nails  driven  into  the  frames  or  timbers.  In 
a  clench-buUt  boat,  however,  the  terminations  of  the  planks 
where  a  scarph  occurs  do  not  require  the  support  of  the 
timbers,  because,  not  onljr  do  the  planks  or  strakes  support 
each  other  throughout  their  whole  length  at  their  edges,  but 
the  scarph  itseu  is  a  great  element  of  strength,  from  its 
method  of  construction,  namely,  the  overlapping  of  the  ends, 
and  through  and  through  fastenings.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  butt,  there  is  also  a  scarphed  butt,  which,  as  its 
name  impUes,  is  formed  by  a  scarphed  join  at  the  position  of 
a  butt  on  a  timber.  It  is  a  very  neat  method,  and  if  care- 
fully performed,  the  connection  may  be  rendered  invisible 
to  even  a  critical  observer.  As  it  cannot,  hpwever,  bu 
caulked  in  common  with  the  other  seams,  it  is  not  very 
generally  used.  As  in  the  ordinary  scarph,  the  covering  end 
must  of  course  point  backwards. 

Thx  Spilwo  Staff. 
This  staff  consists  of  two  planks,  roughly  connected  by  an 
overlap  and  nails  driven  tfcongh  it.  Owing  to  the  join  in 
the  middle  it  can  be  set  to  any  angle,  so  that  it  will  allow  a 
considerable  curve  to  be  drawn  upon  it,  to  show  the  form 
necessary  for  the  lower  edge  of  each  upper  plank,  to  fit 
against  the  upper  ed^  of  each  lower  one.  It  also  gives 
opportunity  vfor  setting  down  at  certain  intervals,  the 
breadth  of  each  strake  in  inches  and  eighths  of  an  inch,  so 
that  when  any  plank  has  had  its  edge  first  fitted  to  the 
curved  line  on  the  spiling  staff,  the  required  br«uith  at 
every  interval,  can  readily  be  measured  off  on  the  proposed 
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Btrake.  As  all  boats  and  vessels  have  greater  capacity  in 
their  main  bodies  than  towards  either  end,  the  strakes 
require  to  be  proportioned  thereto ;  consequently,  they  are 
wider  in  the  middle  to  cover  the  increased  width  of  the  side 
of  the  boat,  measuring  from  the  keel  to  the  gunwale.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  bow,  the  internal  capacity  decreases  rapidly, 
and  the  strakes  are,  therefore,  cut  much  narrower  than  m 
the  main  body,  whilst  at  the  stem  they  are  wider  than  at 
the  bow,  but  somewhat  narrower  than  at  the  midship 
section.  Boats  vary  quite  as  much  in  dimensions  and 
capacity  at  the  stern  as  at  the  bow;  as  the  extent,  therefore, 
of  the  line  of  the  side,  measuring  from  the  top  of  the  quarter 
or  comer  of  the  transom  to_  the  keel,  is  longer  or  shorter,  so 
will  the  strakes  be  wider  or  narrower.  The  terminations  of 
the  strakes  are  called  the  hooded  or  wooden  ends.  The 
theory  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  sides  of  a  boat  constitute 
a  series  of  convex  and  concave  figures,  varying  in  the  extent 
and  degree  of  their  convexity  and  concavity  at  each  succes- 
sive section,  and  that  the  strakes  require  to  be  graduated  in 
width  to  cover  the  development  of  both  the  convexity  and 
concavity,  ftlong  the  whole  length  of  the  lines  of  the  boat,  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  meridional  lines  of  a  globe 
include  between  them  increased  or  decreased  space,  according 
to  the  parallels  of  latitude,  which,  as  an  illustration,  may  be 
looked  on  as  the  timbers  or  sections  of  a  boat  or  vessel. 
The  curvature  of  the  two  first  strakes  called  the  garboard 
strakes,  is  but  trifling,  as  the  keel  is,  of  course,  straight,  and 
the  taper  of  them  very  gradual ;  but  as  a  curvature  exists, 
especially  towards  the  ends,  and  as  it  increases  with  every 
Btrake,  special  means  are  requisite  to  aid  in  matching  the 
edges  of  each  strake  to  its  fellow.  It  is  here  that  the  spuing- 
stoS  comes  into  use.  To  show  the  use  of  the  spiling-stan, 
it  is  here  necessary  to  anticipate  a  little,  which  I  consider  it 
better  to  do  rather  than  to  diverge  into  a  description  of  it 
dnring  the  planking  of  the  boat.  We  will  anticipate  only 
so  far,  however,  as  to  suppose  the  first  planks  or  garboard 
strakes  to  have  been  fixed  m  their  place  gainst  the  keel  on 
either  side  of  it  in  the  grooves  or  rabbets.  To  obtain  the 
form  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  second  strake,  we  place  the 
spiling-staff  against  the  edge  of  the  first,  crowing  it  to 
overlap  about,  a  third  or  half  its  width,  and  retain  it  thus  by 
as  many  nippers  or  clamps  as  are  necessary,  say  one  at  every 
two  and  a  half  feet,  which  nippers  or  clamps  embrace  both 
the  staff  and  the  strake,  and  hold  both  firmly  together 
by  aid  of  wedges  driven  tightly  inside  the  jaws  of  the 
nippers.  These  clamps  or  nippers  have  been  previously 
described  at  page  269,  vol.  11.,  at  the  middle  of  the  first 
column  on  that  page. 

When  the  spiling-staff  is  thus  firmly  adjusted  to  the 
strake,  mark  a  line  carefully  with  a  sharpened  piece  of 
chalk  along  the  edge  of  the  strake  on  the  spiling-staff, 
which  will  thus  give  the  curve  for  the  lower  edge  of  the 
second  strake ;  divide  the  strake  into  a  number  of  equal 
parts  from  end  to  end,  say  at  intervals  of  two  and  a  naif 
feei  and  the  spiling-staff  also ;  measure  the  widths  of  the 
strake  at  these  intervals,  and  set  them  down  in  inches  and 
eighths  of  an  inch  at  these  distances  on  the  spiling-staff, 
mid  yon  will  thus  have  at  once  not  only  the  curve  tor  the 
lower  edge  of  the  strake,  but  also  its  width  at  all  points. 
Having  a  plank  ready  of  the  required  length  and  breadth  on 
the  bench,  remove  the  spUing-staff  from  the  strake,  and 
it  on  the  bench  between  you  and  the  plank;  then 
ining  at  the  middle  of  the  spilins-staff,  with  a  pair  of 
'  carpenter's  compasses,  take  the  distance  from  the  chalk 
line  to  the  edge  of  the  plank,  having  first  brought  the  edges 
of  the  spiling-staff  and  the  plank  together,  and  make  a  dot 
with  a  piece  of  ohalk;  without  altering  the  compasses 
measure  from  the  next  division  on  the  spiung-staff  on  to  the 
plank  and  make  another  dot,  proceeding  in  this  manner  at 
the  maiked  intervals  along  the  line  to  both  ends  of  the  pro- 
posed strake.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  both  the 
spiling-staff  and  the  plank  should  not  move  dnring  the 
process,  or  the  work  will  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  form ;  to 
Keep  it  steady,  therefore,  fasten  both  the  spUing-staff  and 
the  plank  with  a  few  nails  on  each  side  of  them.    All  these 


chalk  marks  on  the  plank  will  be  so  many  points,  by  aid  of 
which  the  edge  of  the  strake  can  be  easily  lined  out  in  the 
-  following  manner. 

Procure  one  of  the  soil  cords  or  lines  made  for  the  purpose 
for  the  use  of  carpenters,  and  chalk  it  thoroughly;  let  your 
assistant  hold  the  end  firmly  down  at  one  end  of  the  plank 
and,  taking  a  turn  or  two  round  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand,  stretch  the  cord  tight  and  press  it  with  the  thumb  down 
on  the  first  dot  or  chalk  mark,  lift  it  in  the  middle  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  let  it  snap  on  to  the 
plank,  where  it  will  leave  a  plain  mark;  move  on  to  the  next 
dotted  chalk  mark,  chalk  the  cord  again,  and  repeat  the 
prooesB,  and  thus  proceed  from  dot  to  dot,  imtU  tne  other 
end  of  the  plank  is  reached,  when  the  whole  of  the  edge  of 
the  proposed  strake  will  be  lined  out.  It  is  necessary  thus 
to  line  out  the  work  in  small  portions,  where  any  portion  of 
curvature  exists,  and  there  is  probably  no  other  way  by 
which  it  can  be  so  readily  performed,  and  this  is  the  method 
I  have  always  seen  adopted. 

From  this  line  for  the  lower  edge  of  the  strake,  a  series 
of  points  are  to  be  set  off  at  the  required  breadths  as  set 
down  on  the  intervals  of  the  spiling  staff,  and  the  same 
process  of  lining  out  repeated;  the  plank  can  then  be  sawn 
out  with  facility  according  to  these  dimensions,  and  cleaned 
up,  when  it  becomes  a  strake,  and  can  be  tried  up  in  its 
place.  The  amateur  will  find  it  desirable  to  make  the 
strakes  in  pairs,  and  to  carry  the  boat'  up  equally  on  both 
sides.  Having  prepared  the  strake  for  one  side  of  the  boat, 
it  may  be  used  as  a  pattern  or  mould  to  mark  out  its  fellow 
for  the  other,  which  will  take  far  less  time  than  to  go 
through  the  spiling  again. 

Flanking  a  Clbnch-wobk  Boat. 
The  keel  being  now  laid,  with  stem,  stem  post,  transom, 
and  midship  mould  all  fixed  in  their  respective  positions, 
we  can  commence  the  planking  of  the  boat.    Before  doing 
so,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  most  advan- 
tageous width  for  the  strakes;    Now  as  every  strake  in 
clench-work  overlaps  its  fellow  below  it,  and  the  surface  of 
the  strakes  is  in  general  flat,  in  turning  a  curvature  it  is 
evident  an  angle  is  unavoidable  at  every  overlap.    Angles 
are  always  elements  of  weakness,  but  curves  are  on  the  con- 
trary elements  of  strength ;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  if  we 
can  approximate  these  angles  to  a  curve,  we  shall  gain  addi- 
tional strength  in  our  construction  in  proportion  as  we 
succeed  in  the  conversion.    This  is  to  be  efiected  by  intro- 
ducing more  breaks  into  the  girth,  that  is  to  say,  by  increas- 
ing  the   number  of   strakes.     In    clench-work   boats    of 
moderate  size  it  is  found  that  strakes  exceeding  the  width 
of  five  inches  are  inconvenient  to  work  with,  as  they  are 
stubborn  to  get  into  place,  particularly  where  any  twist 
occurs  in  any  portion  of  their  length,  and  even  this  width  is 
rather  too  great  except  in  about  the  three  or  four  first  planks 
counting  from  the  keel;  for  not  only  is  the  lialaility  to  crack 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  incretised  by  additional  width, 
but  in  turning  the  bilg^,  that  is  to  say,  in  passing  that  part 
where  the  bottom  changes  into  the  side,  it  is  necessary  to 
distribute  the  curvature,  which  is  easily  done  by  increasing 
the  number  of  strakes.    If  this  is  neglected  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  bring  the  strakes  against  the  mould,  and  the 
boat  would  consequently  be  of  much  greater  capacity  than 
desired.     Boats  of  moderate  size  run  fixjm  eight  to  eleven 
strakes  on  a  side,  and  few  exceed  eleven  except  of  unusually 
bulky  dimensions,  such  as  large  and  deep  sea-boats.    In 
estimating  the  number  of  strakes  you  must  not  forget  to 
take  into  account  the  overlapping  of  the  planks,  amounting 
to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  generally  on  each  overlap,  which 
will  diminish  the  breadth  covered   considerably.     In  the 
choice  of  plank  for  the  strakes  of  a  boat,  a  careful  examina- 
tion should  be  made  to  see  that  no  decayed  spots  exist  in  it. 
Sometimes  a  round  hole  or  two  may  be  discovered  about 
the  size  or  smaUor  than  a  tobacco-pipe  stem,  but  on  this 
account  the  plank  need  not  be  r^ected,  as  they  can  be 
securely  cIobcmI  by  a  peg  or  spile  of  fir,  which  will  swell  and 
set  BO  ust  by  the  aid  of  the  wet  add  paint  or  varnish,  that 
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no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  as  to  their  dropping 
out.     Select  a  plank  rather  longer  than  required,  and  for  a 
boat  of  moderate  size,  as  for  instance  the  twenty  feet  sculling 
or  pulling  boat  with  sails,  illustrated  at  page  8,  vol.  III., 
mark  out  the  strake  four  and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the 
middle,  and  as  far  as  four  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle,  at 
the  stem  post  let  it  be  four  inches  wide,  and  at  the  stem 
three.    Lme  it  out  by  the  aid  of  the  chalked  cord  as  pre- 
viously described  under  the  head  of  the  spiling  staS,  and  fit 
it  to  the  line  of  the  rabbet.    The  bottom  edge  will  be 
straight  or  nearly  so,  but  the  curve  will  be  on  the  top  edge, 
from  the  four  feet  distances  on  each  side  of  the  midship 
section.    Having  sawn  out  and  planed  up  the  first  or  gar- 
beard  strake  to  its  required  dimensions,  fit  the  fore  end  of 
it  to  the  rabbet  at  the  junction  of  the  keel  with  the  stem, 
and  try  it  up  in  its  place  as  follows.    It  is  always  better  to 
have  an  assistant  to  support  the  strake  whilst  tmng  it  up  in 
its  place,  although  he  is  often  dispensed  with.     To  keep  the 
fore-end  of  the  strake  in  place,  nail  a  small  cleat  of  wood 
five  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  wide  agtunst  the  stem 
overlapping  the  rabbet,  and  thrust  the  end  of  the  strake 
under  it ;  this  will  secure  it  at  that  point  whilst  you  are 
forcing  the  middle  of  the  strake  into  its  position  against  the 
keel,  where  it  (An  be  kept  by  a  notched  strut  bearing  against 
the  edge  of  the  strake  at  one  end,  and  one  of  the  side  walls 
at  the  other,  with  a  wedge  between  the  heel  of  the  strut 
and  the  wall.    It  can  be  kept  up  tightly  against  the  mould 
by  one  or  two  short  struts  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  work- 
,  shop,  also  tightened  by  wedges.    Kail  also  one,  or  if  neces- 
sary, two  cleats  against  the  stem-post,  overlapping  the 
rabbet  at  the  junction  of  the  stern-post  with  the  keel,  which 
will  secure  the  after  end  also  in  its  position  here.     We  have 
supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  rabbet  has  not  been  previously 
cut  out,  considering  it   desirable   to   defer  its  completion 
until  the  garboard  strakes  have  been  tried  up  in  their  places, 
as  it  is  somewhat  diflScult  to  estimate  the  winding  of  the 
rabbet  without  first  placing  them  temporarily;  this  now, 
however,  having  been  done,  the   twist  of   the  garboard 
strakes  will  show  the  form  of  the  groove  as  it  runs  towards 
each  end  of  the  keel,  which  can  thus  be  cut  out  according 
to  the  required  winding.    The  nails  should  be  copper,  half 
an  inch  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  garboard  strake,  and 
placed  at  intervals  of  two  inches  apart;  set  your  gauge  there- 
fore at  half  an  inch,  and  run  it  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
outside  of  the  strake,  after  which  mark  off  with  chalk  two 
inch  intervals  for  the  nails.    It  will  be  found  advisable  to 
bore  the  holes  for  the  nails  against  the  keel  along  the 
middle  portion  of  this  strake  before  it  is  fixed  up  for  nail- 
ing, as  it  would  be  then  found  inconvenient  to  do  it.    If 
possible,  I  recommend  the  strake  to  be  in  one  piece,  but  if 
the  plank  is  not  long  enough,  a  scarph  must  be  made  as  pre- 
viously directed  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Connection  of 
PlEuiks  at  their  Ends,"  page  82.   The  overlap  for  the  succes- 
sive planks  is  to  be  three  quarters  of  an  inch ;  set  the  gauge 
therefore  at  this  width,  and  run  it  along  the  top  edge  on  the 
outside,  mark  also  the  two  inch  distances  for  the  Mil  holes, 
but  for  this  second  line  of  nails  it  is  not  necessary  to  bore 
them,  as  they  are  more  easily  got  at  than  the  first  line, 
which  is  close  against  the  keel.    Having  completed  the  pre- 
paration of  the  first  ^rboard  strake,  it  should  be  used  as  a 
pattern  to  mark  out  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side.    The 
stem  and  stern-post  being  of  oak,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bore  with  a  bradawl  or  small  gimlet  before  commencing  to 
drive  the  nails  at  these  parts;  out  into  the  keel,  which  is  of 
ehn,  the  holes  bored  through  the  plank  alone  will  be  sufiB- 
cient,  for  copper  nails  are  stiff  enough  to  allow  of  being 
driven  into  elm  without  bending,  but  not  into  oak,  which  is 
so  extremely  hard,  that  they  would  certainly  be  crippled  in 
the  attempt.    It  is  a  most  excellent  plan  to  use  nails  suffi- 
ciently long  to  reach  up  through  the  keel  to  the  inside,  so 
that  a  roove  may  be  placed  on  each  of  them.    This  wiU  hold 
the  garboard  firmly  against  the  keel,  and  prevent  its  heav- 
ing ofi  therefrom  when  the  seam  is  being  caulked.     This 
riveting  of  the  garboard  is  a  most  excellent  plan,  but  very 
uncommon,  it  can  be  highly  recommended,  for  it  is  utterly 


impossible  ?or  the  nails  to  draw  when  thb  has  been  done. 
To  rivet  the  nails  of  the  garboard,  the  tool  called  the 
"  holder  on,"  should  be  pressed  hard  against  the  heads  of 
the  nails  on  the  outside,  a  roove  or  collar  of  copper  having 
been  put  over  the  top  of  the  nail,  it  is  to  bp  cut  off  with  a 
pair  of  nipping  pincers  at  the  height  of  about  the  thickness 
of  a  halfpenny  above  the  roove,  when  the  end  of  the  nail  is 
to  be  hardened  down  on  the  roove,  by  the  sharp  end  of  the 
hammer,  which  will  cause  the  end  of  the  nail  to  spread,  and 
draw  the  strake  tightly  into  the  rabbet. 

Under  the  head  of  the  "  spiling  staff "  directions  have 
been  given  for  fitting  the  second  and  succeeding  strakes, 
but  the  following  particulars  should  also  be  observed. 
Having  made  the  upper  edge  of  the  garboard  strake,  or 
lowest  plank,  and  tne  lower  edge  of  the  second  plank 
parallel  to  each  other,  supposing  the  overlap  to  be  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  set  the  gauge  to  that  width  and  run  it 
along  the  inside  of  the  strake  at  the  lower  edge.  By  aid  of 
this  line  the  strake  can  be  adjusted  to  its  fellow  exactly. 

To  make  a  good  finish  «t  the  ends  of  the  strakes,  the  top 
edge  of  each  under  plank  requires  to  be  tapered  for  three  or 
four  inches  in  the  breadth  of  the  overlap,  until  in  the  rabbet 
it  is  reduced  to  nothing.    The  end  of  the  covering  strake 
fits   into  this,  and   as  it  consequently  projects  but  little 
beyond  the  level  of  the  one  below,  the  terminations  of  the 
strakes  in  the  rabbet  have  a  neat  apptearanoe.     Begarding 
the  intervals  between  the  naUa  used  to  fasten  the  planking, 
the  practice  of  builders  differs  much,  but  two  or  two  and  a 
half  inches  apart  will  either  of  them  answer  well.    If  the 
boat  be  built  of  pine,  the  planks  sometimes  split  between 
the  nails  if  they  are  placed  very  closely  together,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  well  that  they  should  be  nearer  than  two  and  a, 
half   inches.     I  have    occasionally  observed  in  pine-built 
boats  that  the  planks  have  split  from  nail  to  nail,  particu- 
larly in  the  bilge,  or  the  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
where  it  bears  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  boat  has  conse- 
quently become  much  weakened  just  in  that  part  where  the 
greatest  strength  was  required.     Supposing  there  are  two 
nails  between  the  timbers,  the  third  will  be  a  timber  nail ; 
omit  these  naUs  for  the  present,  and  drive  only  the  two  in 
the  spaces  between.    As  each  plank  is  fastened  in  its  place, 
it  should  be  marked  for  the  timbers  where  they  are  to  cross 
the  strake.    Proceed  with  the  whole  of  the  plank  naUs  until 
they  are  driven  and  rivetted  from  one  end  of  the  strakes  to 
the  other.    In  the  third  strake  from  the  keel,  you  must 
b^n  to  make  arrangement  for  turning  the  bilge,  the  part 
of  the  boat's  bottom  at  the  side  which  first  b«arB  on  the 
ground  when  she  ceases  to  float  upright.    To  do  this  the 
edge  of  the  under  planks  must  be  chfunfered  off  or  thinned 
down  considerably,  for  if  this  were  omitted,  it  would  be 
found  that  every  overlapping  strake  would  bear  only  on  the 
angular  edge  of  the  plank  overlapped.    Now  it  is  en  course 
necessary  to  ensure  freedom  from  leakage,  that  the  strakes 
should  bear  fairly  against  each  other,  to  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  overlap ;  and  you  will  find,  to  manage  this,  thai,  the 
edge  of  the  under  strakes  in  this  breadth,  must  be  planed 
down  to  half  or  one-third  their  thickness.    By  thmning 
down  the  edges  of  the  strakes  in  this  manner,  you  distribute 
the  curve,  and  are  enabled  to  turn  the  bUge  with  facility, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  you  make  provision  that  the  strakes 
overlap  each  other  with  a  firm  bearing,  or  as  a  shipwright 
would  say  "  fay  fairly."    To  fay  is  a  term  in  ahip-bnilding, 
signifying  that  two  pieces  of  wood  are^xactly  adjusted  to 
each  other.    After  having  turned  the  huge,  some  roundness 
may  still  remain  in  building  up  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  necessary  to  take  off  the  edges  of  the 
strakes,  although  in   a  less  degree  than  in  turning  the 
bilge.    Boats  vary  much  in  the  form  of  their  sides  after 
turning  the  bilge ;  some  are  upright,  others  fall  off,  others 
draw  in,  and  according  to  the  design  of  the  builder,  more  or 
less  is  taken  off  from  the  edges  of  the  strakes  to  bring 
them  to  follow  the  mould.     Supposing  the  first  two  or  three 
strakes  are  five  inches  wide,  some  reduction  in  width  should 
be  made  for  turning  the  bilge,  which  will  render  the  opera- 
tion much  the  more  easy ;  for  instance,  they  may  be  reduced  to 
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fotir  and  a  half  or  four  and  a  quarter  incheB  with  advantage. 
The  top  strake  is  not  always  as  wide  as  those  below  it,  bnt 
this  is  a  matter  quite  optional,  and  depends  upon  the  depth 
which  the  strakes  alreaiiy  on  have  given  to  the  boat.  The 
lower  edge  should  always  have  a  biding  worked  upon  it  to 
give  a  finish,  fiuring  the  progress  of  the  work  always  keep 
a  line  tightly  stretched  between  the  back  of  the  stem  and 
the  front  of  the  stern-post,  fastened  to  two  nails  driven 
into  these  parts  at  the  level  of  the  gunwale ;  and,  as  yon 
are  fixing  every  plank,  measure  the  distances  from  this  line 
to  the  angle  of  the  overlap  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  with  a 
pointed  lath  resting  in  the  angle  and  against  the  cord  or 
line,  marking  the  length  on  the  flat  side  of  the  lath,  and 
then  measuring  the  other  side.  If  the  distances  are  alike, 
all  of  course  is  right,  but  if  there  be  a  little  difference,  ad- 
just one  to  the  other  by  taking  off  a  trifle  more  from  the 
edge  of  the  lower  plank,  which  will  keep  the  boat  true.  At 
the  mould  the  strakes  must  be  true  if  carefully  adjusted, 
but  in  the  middle  distances  between  the  mould  and  the  bow 
and  stem  they  are  sometimes  found  to  get  a  little  out, 
which  renders  the  above  test  necessary.  Having  now 
brought  up  the  boat  to  her  intended  height  by  fixing  the  top 
strakes,  we  have  to  prepare  and  insert  at  the  mtervals 
marked  across  the  strakes,  the  timbers  or  ribs  which,  in 
&ct,  form  the  major  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  boat.  These 
support  the  strakes  at  each  overlap,  and,  forming  a  succes- 
sion of  arches  inverted,  sustain  the  fabric  against  the  effects 
of  extei-nal  pressure.  All  timbers  which  require  bending 
should  be  sawn  out  of  straight-grained  wood,  for  if  atten- 
tion is  not  paid  to  this,  tbey  will  be  almost  certain  to  break 
in  the  attempt  to  get  them  into  their  places.  They  are, 
however,  exoept  in  the  very  lightest  pulling  boats,  too  rigid 
naturally  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  form  of  the 
interior  of  the  boat,  and  require  to  be  softened  to  render 
them  sufficiently  pliable.  This  is  effected  by  the  process  of 
steaming.  The  best  materials  are  straight-grained  oak,  or 
American  elm,  and  the  latter,  from  its  natural  toughness,  is 
a  very  general  favourite. 

SnuuiNG. 
Thin  timbers  of  a  small  boat  may  sometimes  be  rendered 
snfiSciently  pliable  by  merely  pouring  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  over  them,  but  a  still  better  plan  is,  if  you  have  a 
boiler  snf&ciently  capacious,  to  boil  them  an  hour  or  two. 
In  building  a  boat  oi  which  the  timbers  are  too  long  and 
stubborn  to  be  forced  into  a  bofler,  should  there  be  a  brewery 
at  hand  you  may  probably  get  the  timbers  boiled  in  such  an 
establismnent ;  but  it  should  not  be  many  minutes  distance 
firom  the  place  where  you  are  building  the  boat,  or  they  will 
become  rigid  ^aia  before  yon  get  them  into  place,  and  two 
or  three  only  should  be  fetched  at  a  time.  Supposing  there 
are  no  local  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  above  suggestions, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  bufld  a  kiln  or  steammg-box, 
which  must  be  a  few  inches  longer  than  the  timbers,  and 
sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  them  easily,  so  that  they 
may  be  drawn  out  auickly  when  wanted.  I'he  length  of  the 
timbers  may  be  ootained  by  measuring  with  a  piece  of 
twine  from  the  edge  of  the  top  strake  outside  to  tne  keel 
and  doubling  this  distance,  or  by  laying  a  thin  lath  or 
batten  on  the  inside,  from  just  under  the  edge  of  the  top 
strake  to  the  keel  and  doubling  it.  The  timbers  are  best  in 
one  piece,  as  the  continuity  of  strength  is  not  then  inter- 
fered with.  Whatever  be  the  length  of  the  timbers,  make 
the  box  eight  or  ten  inches  longer,  close  one  end  entirely, 
and  into  the  other  fit  a  door  with  a  wooden  handle,  nailing 
four  bits  of  wood,  an  inch  thick  and  two  wide,  just  inside 
the  mouth  of  the  box,  by  way  of  a  frame  to  support  the 
door.  About  a  foot  square  in  the  inside  will  be  large  enough  ; 
but,  before  making  tne  box,  get  all  your  timbers  sawn  and 
planed,  and  two  or  three  more  than  are  required,  to  allow 
for  breakage,  placing  them  in  the  form  of  a  loose  faggot, 
allow  say  six  inches  more  than  appears  necessary,  which 
additional  space  will  enable  you  to  draw  them  quickly  out  of 
tiie  box  when  steamed.  This  box  should  be  supported  at 
about  the  height  of  three  and  half  feet  from  the  ground. 


To  generate  the  steam,  use  a  crock  or  boiler  of  the  capacity 
of  not  less  than  three  or  four  gallons,  and  if  larger  so  much 
the  better,  which  should  stand  under  the  box  at  about  the 
middle  of  its  length.  This  crock  or  kettle  is  such  as  is  used 
in  farmhouses,  or  by  shipwrights  to  heat  tar  and  pitch  in, 
circular  in  shape,  with  three  short  legs  about  two  inches 
long  projecting  from  the  bottom.  It  requires  for  this  use  a 
strong  wooden  cover  an  inch  thick,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  square  hole  must  be  cut  to  receive  a  shoot  three  inches  in 
the  clear  inside,  fitting  into  a  hole  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  The  shoot  may  be  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
fir,  cut  with  shoulders  to  fit  closely  into  the  kettle 
cover,  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  into  holes  made 
to  receive  it.  A  hole  the  size  of  a  wine  bottle 
cork  is  to  be  bored  in  the  top  of  the  boiler  cover, 
for  conveniaice  of  filling  it  without  removal.  This 
hole  is  to  be  closed  by  a  wooden  plug.  It  is  usual  after 
putting  in  the  timbers,  filling  the  boiler  and  lighting  the 
fire,  to  make  the  door  as  nearly  as  possible  steam-tight  by 
putting  clay  against  the  ledges  inside  the  end  of  the  box, 
and  then  forcing  the  door  into  its  place.  The  plank  out  of 
which  this  box  is  to  be  made  should  not  at  the  least  be 
less  than  one  inch  thick.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  render 
this  apparatus  so  steam-tight  that  any  apprehension  of  an 
explosion  should  be  entertained,  foi*  there  are  certain  to  be 
escapes  from  some  of  the  joints,  either  of  the  cover  or  of 
the  box  or  kiln.  The  time  required  to  steam  the  timbers 
will  depend  much  on  their  size  and  thickness,  but  from  two 
to  three  hours  after  the  steam  is  well  up  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  sufficient.  If  yon  are  using  timbers  long  enough 
to  reach  from  gunwale  to  gunwale,  which  is  by  far  the  best 
plan,  mark  them  plainly  in  the  middle  before  placing  them 
m  the  kiln,  this  will  save  delay  in  finding  the  spot  for  the 
nail  with  which  it  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  keel.  Supposing 
you  are  oompelled  to  use  timbers  in  two  or  three  pieces, 
mark  the  spot  for  the  keel  nail  jn  the  same  manner. 

Putting  in  ths  Tdibebs. 
For  the  fastenings  of  the  timbers  to  the  keel  copper  nails 
cannot  be  recommended,  for  there  is  avery  considerable  strain 
brought  to  bear  on  the  nails  in  these  positions;  and  when 
verdigris  is  generated  on  them  they  become  sUppery,  and 
constantly  are  observed  to  rise  out  of  their  positions,  so  that 
a  space  of  from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  is  left 
between  the  bottom  of  the  timbers  and  the  keel.  Galvanised 
iron  nails  will  be  foimd  best  for  this  purpose,  as  they  will 
hold  well  in  the  wood,  and  rust  little  or  nothing.  The 
timbers  having  now  been  thoroughly  steamed,  let  your  assis- 
tant take  one  timber  out  of  the  kUn  at  a  time,  and  standing 
yourself  in  the  boat,  take  the  timber  by  both  hands  in  the 
middle,  and  bending  it  down,  set  your  foot  on  it  to  force  it 
into  its  place,  then  nail  it  quickly  to  the  keel.  The  places 
for  the  timbers  having  each  been  marked  previously,  you 
will  see  exactly  the  position  for  every  timber  in  succession, 
so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  the  process.  The  best  method 
of  boring  the  holes  through  the  strakes  is  not  with  an 
ordinary  bradawl  or  gimlet,  but  with  a  three-sided  awl  used 
in  a  centre-bit  stock.  As  the  socket  in  the  stock  is  too 
large  to  hold  a  bradawl,  two  little  iron  cheeks  are  fitted  into 
it  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  socket,  the  tops  turned  down 
like  half  the  head  of  a  nail.  A  small  g^ove  is  made  in  both 
these  cheeks,  and  the  awl  having  been  wound  round  with 
oakum,  one  cheek  is  introduced '  into  the  socket,  next  the 
awl,  and  lastly  the  second  cheek  is  driven  in  with  a  few  taps 
of  a  hammer.  The  grooves  keep  the  awl  in  the  centre  of 
the  socket,  and  the  oakum  enables  the  cheeks  to  hold  it 
firmly.  An  awl  fixed  in  this  manner  is  a  very  efficient  tool, 
and  the  holes  may  be  bored  in  a  third  the  time  required  to 
do  so  with  an  ormnary 'bradawl  or  gimlet.  Having  driven 
the  keel  nail,  proceed  with  those  in  the  edges  of  the  strakes 
on  either  side  in  turn,  pressing  down  the  timber  with  your 
feet,  whilst  your  assistant  bores  and  drives  the  nails  from 
the  outside.  The  strakes  are  to  be  bored  before  the  timbers 
are  put  in,  and  the  timbers  are  not  ordinarily  bored  at  all, 
but  if  partly  bored  the  nails  will  penetrate  without  risk  of 
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apIittuigtbetimberB.  Immediateljinibebowof  theboat,or, 
as  seamen  Bay,- in  the  "  eyes  of  her,"  half  timbers  only  are 
introdaced,  for  the  angles  are  so  abrupt,  the  boat  in  this  part 
being  almost  of  a  wedge  form,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
the  timbers  follow  it  without  fracture.  In  the  third  or  fourth 
timber  {k>m  the  stem  this  can  be  managed,  bat  with  great 
care  and  caation,  both  in  selecting  the  timber  and  in  bring- 
ing it  to  the  required  position.  It  should  be  particular^ 
true  and  straight  in  the  grain.  Both  in  the  bow  and  stem 
of  the  boat  there  should  be  at  least  one  strong  grown  floor, 
which  will  stiffen  the  whole  construction,  especially  aboat 
these  parts.  It  will  be  of  a  much  opened  Y  shape,  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  boat,  and  the  grain  in  it  should  run 
as  true  as  possible.  After  the  whole  of  the  timbers  are  in 
place,  the  next  thing  is  to  rivet  the  nails  all  over  the  boat. 
In  the  bottom  and  part  of  the  sides,  two  persons  are 
requisite,  one  to  hold  on  against  the  head  of  the  nails  out- 
side the  boat,  the  other  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  nails,  first 
placing  on  them  the  copper  rooves  and  leaving  the  nails 
prpjecting  above  them  to  about  the  height  of  a  halfpenny's 
thiolqiesB.  The  first  few  blows  are  to  be  made  with  the 
sharp  end  of  the  hammer,  but  the  rivet  is  to  be  finished 
with  its  face.  When  the  two  grown  floors  occupy  the  place 
of  the  timbers  for  the  breadth  of,  say  three  strakes  from  the 
keel,  it  is  customary  to  let  the  timbiars  reach  down  to  meet 
them,  and  their  ends  to  be  scarphed  or  overlap  each  other. 

Tax  Baisinos. 
Thin  strips  or  ribands  of  wood,  generally  of  elm,  run  fore 
and  aft  the  Doat,  from  just  the  front  side  of  the  fore  thwart 
to  the  after  side  of  the  after  thwart,  and  are  sometimes  fixed 
as  iar  as  both  the  stem  and  stem.  They  are  termed  the 
"  raisings,"  because  they  support  the  ends  of  all  the  thwarts 
at  the  required  height.  They  also  act  as  stringers  in 
strengthening  the  boat.  In  a  Ught  rowing  boat  they  would 
be  slight,  namely,  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide, 
three  eighths  thick,  and  generally  have  a  beading  worked  on 
each  edge.  The  boadinm  are  out  out  to  the  breadth  of  the 
ends  of  the  thwarts,  and  to  the  length  of  the  fore  and  aft 
knees  attached  to  them.  The  raisings  should  be  fixed  at  a 
level  from  end  to  end  of  the  boat,  so  that  the  thwarts  may 
be  at  uniform  height.  They  are  to  be  fastened  bv  nails 
driven  from  the  outside,  both  through  the  planks  and 
timbers,  on  which  the  nails  ought  to  be  rivetted.  They 
are  frequently  driven  from  the  inside,  and  the  nail  ends 
clenched  on  tne  outside,  but  it  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  it  does 
not  make  so  good  a  finish  or  is  so  secure  as  that  already 
recommended.  In  manv  boats  the  raisings  are  not  flat 
ribands,  but  are  either  half  roand  or  square, in  which  case  they 
are  made  with  an  enlargement  under  the  ends  of  the  thwarts. 
Either  plan  is  equally  effective ;  and  if  you  have  a  beading 
plane,  it  takes  but  httle  time  to  run  the  beads,  if  not,  the 
naif  roand  raising  should  be  preferred.  Having  fixed  the 
raisings,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  prepare 

The  Guhwales. 
The  best  material  for  gunwales  is  either  American 
elm  or  oak.  In  some  parts  ash.  is  used  for  both  gun- 
wales and  timbers ;  it  cannot  be  recommended  but  in  the 
absence  of  elm  and  oak,  as  it  is  so  much  more  liable  to  decay. 
Gunwales  are  beat  in  one  piece  if  procurable  of  sufficient 
length,  but  are  often  scarphed  from  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing them  in  one.  The  jom  should  not  be  made  in  the  row- 
lo^,  as  it  win  cause  weakness  at  that  part,  but  should  be 
between  two.  American  elm  is  much  the  easier  material' 
to  work  with,  as  it  is  so  very  tough  and  pliable,  especially  if 
chosen  with  a  straight  gnrain.  In  small  boats  its  dimensions 
for  gunwales  may  be  so  much  reduced,  that  it  may  be  bent 
to  the  required  curve  without  difficulty.  Oak  is  much  more 
stubborn,  and  in  many  cases  will  require  steaming  if  cut 
from  a  straight  pieoe  of  plank ;  but  if  yon  can  procure  a 
curved  piece  of  sufficient  length,  it  can  be  marked  out  by 
laying  tne  piece  of  plank  on  the  edge  of  the  top  strake,  and 
afterwards  De  worked  to  the  required  form.  A  beading  of 
about  a  quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  should  be 


made  on  the  lower  edge  of  each  gunwale.  Having  pr^Mred 
the  gunwales,  put  them  in  their  plaoee,  fixing  wem  with 
nippers  or  clamps,  and  wedges,  at  intervals  of  about  two  and 
a  half  feet.  To  get  them  in  their  places,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  out  off  the  tops  of  the  timbers  below  the  edge  of  the  tw 
strake  to  the  thickness  of  the  gunwales.  *  Having  fitted 
them  closely  proceed  to  nail  the  top  strakes  and  gunwales 
together  with  galvanised  nails,  which  are  much  preferable 
to  copper  in  this  position,  as  they  will  not  draw.  Copper 
may  retain  its  hold  in  an  oak  gunwale ;  but  in  any  wood  of 
less  hardness,  it  is  constantly  found  necessary  to  use  naili 
long  enough  to  pass  through  the  gunwales,  and  to  pat  a 
roove  on  them  at  the  inside.  The  gunwales,  having  been 
muled  fast,  must  now  be  firmly  connected  with  the  stem 
forward  and  the  transom  aft.  The  apron  or  stomach-pieoe, 
which  is  the  portion  of  wood  reaching  upwards  from  thedead- 
wood  at  the  back  of  the  stem,  is  out  on  at  the  height  of  the 
gunwales,  which  are  brought  to.butt  against  it,  and  are  here 
to  be  connected  with  each  other  by  an  A  shuied  knee,  more 
or  less  broad  and  open  according  to  the  form  ot  the  bow  of  the 
boat.  This  knee,  which  is  by  shipwrights  termed  a  breast- 
hook,  must  be  firmly  &8tened  to  the  stem  by  a  copper  bolt 
passing  through  it,  through  the  i^ron,  and  also  through  the 
stem,  on  the  fore  side  of  whidi  a  roove  or  washer  of  copper 
should  be  placed  on  which  to  rivet  the  bolt.  It  is  a  neat  plan 
to  let  the  washer  or  roove  into  the  stem,  which  will  not  then 
interfere  with  the  band  if  you  wish  to  have  one.  In  the 
thicker  part  of  the  breast-hook  use  stout  galvanised  nails,  hat 
towards  the  ends  where  it  is  reduced  to  nothing,  snWler  nails 
should  be  driven.  There  are  various  modes  m  fastening  the 
gpinwales  to  the  transom.  In  a  small  boat  and  where  light- 
ness is  the  chief  consideration,  knees  nailed  and  riv^ed  to 
the  transom  are  sufficient,  in  larger  boats  a  transom  beam  is 
very  general,  to  which  the  knees  are  nailed.  They  are  let 
into  this  beam  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  In  oUier  boats 
the  knees  oontinue  to  the  stem  post,  which  rises  to  Huw 
level  between  them.  In  this  case  they  are  nailed  to  the 
stem-post  The  beam  appears  the  best  plan,  as  the  con- 
tinuity of  strength  is  not  broken,  and  the  mizen  mast  can 
be  stepped  through  it — a  great  advantage. 


A  TEN-FOUITOEB  IN  SAHBFOBD  LASHEB. 

Bt  "PATHFINDER." 

Eaxlt  in  the  summer  term  of  186 — ,  about  the  period  in 
the  d(^  when  the  'Varsity  sermon  is  reaching  its  "four- 
teenthiy  and  lastly  "  stage,  and  Alma  Mater  is, sunk  in  that 
respectable  lethargy  which  ol'.aracterizes  an  Oxford  Snnday, 
a  batch  of  undergrads  issued  from  the  gates  of  Liber^  Hall 
and  started  for  their  usual  country  "  grind." 

To  walk  down  by  the  river  to  Sancubrd,  lunch  there,  and 
back  for  chapel,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  So  down  to  the 
barges  we  stroll.  One  of  the  many  Beesleys  puts  ns 
across  to  the  Berkshire  shore.  The  g^reat  highway  of  Isis 
is  silent  indeed  to-day.  The  usual  Sunday  calm  whidi 
pervades  the  classic  town  of  Oxford  spreads  far  dx>wn  the 
river.  No  eights  rush  along  its  surface,  a4]'nred  bv 
Imm  rrifttrm  &^m  the  tow-path ;  no  solitary  Soulier  with 
difficulty  keeps  up  his  form,  for  a  dozen  strokes,  and  then 
'  suddenly  eases — of  course,  for  fear  of  runnipg  into  some 
obstacle  ahead ;  no  imperturbable  canoeist  digs  his  course 
up  the  river  Cherwell  thirsting  for  adventure ;  no  Una 
centre-board  spreads  her  wings  to  the  gale,  and  by  eccentric 
puts-abouts  evokes  remarks  ooth  loud  and  deep  from  ob- 
structed coxswains.  No!  young  Oxford,  conservative  of 
ancient  customs,  eschews  the  muscular  side  of  Christianity 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  looks  unutterable  soom  on  gaady- 
shirted  "  'Arry,"  whom  he  sees  treating  his  sweetheart  to  » 
sixpenny  ride  on  the  water. 

''Ah !  me ! "  those  Oxford  Sundays ;  I  do  not  think  many 
of  us  are  proud  now  of  the  way  in  which  we  spent  them. 
At  this  distance  much  do  they  smack  of  inconsistency,  and 
of  the  straining  at  gnats  while  we  swallowed  camels.  I 
doubt  not  but  that,  had  we  seen  dear  old  Joe  Barton,  the  most 
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deaerredly  poptdar  undergrad  in  his  day,  iasaing  on  Sandar 
from  Bnssen's  biUiard-rooms,  or  indulginff  in  a  mild  pnfl 
in  the  seclnded  region  of  Portmeadow,  we  should  have  voted 
his  conduct  a  disgrace  to  the  University,  and  cut  him  to  a 
man.  fiat  hotr,  about  the  morality  of  those  late  breakfasts 
at  "  The  House,"  and  those  hoars  wasted  in  doing  the 
"Broad"  or  the  "High,"  clad  in  the  latest  novelties  of 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Juggins,  or  those  somewhat  noisy  Sunday 
wines  P  Methinks  now  it  was  hardly  consistent  for  us  to 
oriticise  the  way  poor  "  'Any  "  spent  nis  only  hohday  in  the 
week. 

Over  the  Long  Bridges  we  stroll,  past  the  Iffley  Lock 
pnblic,  in  &ont  of  which  I  have  so  often  heard  the  welcome 
fonnnia  of  our  cox.,  "  Easy  all !  hold  her,  five  and  seven  ! 
poll  two  !  "  &c.  Fast  Iffley  Lasher,  the  presumed  scene 
of  that  tour  de  force  in  watermanship  described  in  "  Tom 
Brown."  Now  we  come  to  the  Look.  The  keeper  has  an 
easy  time  of  it  to-day,  no  perpetual  shouts  of  "Lock! 
Lock ! "  to  keep  him  on  the  qui  vwe.  On  past  Ken- 
nington  Island  and  its  deserted  looking  inn.  I  have  passed 
it  dozens  of  times  and  cannot  recollect  ever  seeing  a  human 
being  on  or  about  its  premises.  "  Do  yon  hear  that  moaning 
roaring  sound  away  by  those  high  poplars  P  "  The  Lasher 
at  Sandford  is  running  to  day,  we  will  go  and  have 
a  look  at  it  after  lunch.  Here  we  are  at  Sandford  Lock, 
We  cross  the  foot-bridge,  and  turn  into  the  riverside  inn 
jost  above  the  paper-mill^ — a  favourite  house  of  reh«shment 
with  young  O^ord  when  he  indulges  in  a  long  walk.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  usual  fare  appears — ^gs  and  bacon, 
new  bread,  new  cheese,  and  rather  hard  old  beer,  willow 
pattern  plates,  steel  forks,  snowy  coarse  table-cloth,  with  all 
the  creases  of  the  press  showing,  and  brilliant  pewters.  Ah ! 
who  ever  forgets  those  much  appreciated  meals  in  the  long 
narrow  room  upstairs  P  That  old  staffed  spaniel,  in  the 
case  at  the  end  of  the  room,  no  doubt  a  wonder  in  his 
generation,  still  appeals  mutely  to  my  memory,  with  quite 
an  expression  in  its  glassy  eye ;  that  sanded  floor,  the  spit- 
toons full  of  sawdust,  those  wonderful  cracks  on  the  walls, 
and  bang-tailed  hunters,  who  always  stood  for  their  portraits 
in  the  middle  of  the  field ;  and  last  but  not  least,  that 
firamed  and  glazed  combination  of  picture  and  writing 
which  Lnforms  you  that  somebody  or  another  has  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  woodcraft  as  practised  by  the 
"Foresters" — one  and  all  are  fixtures  jn  most  men's 
memories,  and  long  may  they  hang  there. 

"  Bing  the  bell.  Brown,  and  let  us  settle  and  be  off,  it  is 
past  two !  "  The  ruddy-cheeked  thick-waisted  girl  produces 
the  bill,  whi<ih  is  voted  most  reasonable.  Jones,  who  is 
going  in  for  mathematics,  is  requested  to  divide  seventeen 
and  two  by  nine.  With  much  facial  expression  he  does  it, 
and  does  it  wrongly.  The  maid  does  it  better.iand  is  well 
paid  for  her  tronble.'  Fi{>es  not  being  correct  out  of  doors 
on  Sunday,  we  venture  on  some  moist  dark  fourpennvs  at 
the  bar,  which  go  out  somehow  remarkably  soon,  and  yet 
fizz  when  snrreptitionsly  thrown  into  the  water. 

Now  we  wend  our  way  home  a/gma..  Let  us  go  and  have 
a  look  at  the  Lasher  on  our  way.  a  is  roaring  away  like  a 
young  Niagara,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  on  our  left  hand. 

This  Lasher  is  the  safety- valve  for  the  large  head  of  water 
kept  back  by  Sandford  Lock.  It  is  oonstruct^l  at  the 
junction  of  two  backwaters,  connected  with  the  mainstream. 
About  twice  in  the  week  its  f«ur  floodgates  are  wound-up, 
and  the  pent-up  mass  of  water  comes  thundering  down 
between  two  stone  quays,  in  a  dark  green  smooth  body, 
some  six  feet  deep,  and  ploughs  up  the  large  pool  below  into 
the  most  eccentric  of  ridges.  This  pool  is  one  of  the  largest 
on  the  Thames;  it  is  nearly  circular,  and  some  three 
hundred  yards  across.  When  the  Lasher  is  not  running  it 
is  still  and  smooth  as  a  lake ;  but  when  the  floodgates  are 
raised,  and  the  tap  is  turned  ftilly  on,  then  indeed  its  waters 
are  troubled  to  their  very  depths.  Where  the  body  of  water 
which  comes  rushing  over  the  wooden  sheeting  between  the 
quays  strikes  the  pool  (a  few  feet  only  below  it)  a  mighty 
waye  some  eight  feet  high,  rears  its  crest,  as  if  to  resent  the 
intrusion ;  a  younger  brother,  a  foot  shorter  perhaps,  backs 


him  up  just  behind  him,  and  many  others  of  the  same  &mily 
follow  suit,  gradually  diminishing  in  size,  till,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pool,  they  give  up  the  fight,  And  succumb  into  the 
back  eddy,  under  coyer  of  which  they  work  round,  in  com- 
pany with  many  a  patoh  of  scum,  till  finally  they  close  in 
with  a  rush  under  the  flank  of  wave  No.  1,  who  still  holds 
his  head  as  high  as  ever  at  the  threshold  of  his  house.  The 
din  of  the  water  is  stunning ;  the  smooth  swirl  as  it  glides 
like  lightening  over  the  sheeting  makes  one  quito  gfiiWy  to 
look  at  it ;  one  has  to  shout  to  make  oneself  heard.  At  the 
edge  of  the  stone  coping  of  the  quay  a  tall  stone  monument 
marks  the  place  where  some  fifteen  years  ago  two  students 
of  Christ  Church  were  drowned  while  bathing.  It  served 
to  point  the  moral  expressed  by  most  of  our  party  that  day, 
viz.,  "  that  to  fall  into  those  troubled  waters  was  to  be 
drowned  for  a  certainty;  swimming  would  be  no  use,  a  man 
would  be  sucked  down  like  a  shot.  My  dissent  from  this 
opinion,  though  advanced  very  mildly,  was  naturally  met 
with  the  retort,  "  All  right,  old  feUow !  you  jump  in  and 
try!" 

The  more  I  thought  about  it  on  my  way  home  the  less 
reason  for  danger  did  I  see  in  it.  That  big  wave !  Well ! 
I  had  got  through  or  over  much  larger  ones  in  the  salt 
water,  why  not  in  fresh  P  I  oould  spring  clear  of  the  sheet- 
ing, and  then  the  very  force  of  the  stream  would  drive  me 
through  the  flrst  few  big  waves.  In  fact,  I  soon  argued 
myseu  into  the  conviction  that  its  presumed  dangers  were 
all  bosh !      , 

A  few  nights  afterwards  at  a  wine  partry,  whereat  the 
decanter  containing  that  fine  old  "  fruity,"  as  dispensed  by 
Messrs.  Gammon  at  fifty-six,  had  circulated  the  table  some 
four  or  five  times,  the  subject  of  Sandford  Lasher  came 
once  more  on  the  tapis.  Again  I  mildly  suggested  that  the 
"  sucking  down"  theory  of  the  majority  was  nonsense,  and 
what  with  the  "  very  old"  port  and  the  taunts  of  my  com- 
panions, I  volunteered,  if  anyone  would  bet  me  five  pounds, 
to  test  their  theory  by  experiment.  "  Done ! "  "  Done  ! " 
"  On,"  in  two  places.  "  Jones  and  Brown  bet  Binks  five 
pounds  each  that  he  (Binks)  will  not  take  a  header  off  the 
'coping'  into  the  flrst  big  wave  in  Sandford  Lasher,  and 
he  may  have  the  rest  of  the  term  tovhoose  his  day." 

It  was  a  foolish  bet,  no  doubt,  but  not  the  first  after- 
dinner  wager  which  merits  that  adjective,  I  guess. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  I  extracted  from  the  varioas 
water-side  authorities  their  opinions  of  the  results  of  a 
header  into  Sandford  Lasher.  Some  said  it  was  "  wery 
risky,"  and  related  most  unnerving  stories  of  "  how  Bill 
Bossom's  punt  got  adrift,  and  were  carried  through  the 
gates,  and  they  never  seed  her  again  till  a  month  after- 
wards, when  Bill's  mate  '  hatohed'  on  to  something  with  his 
boat-hodi,  and  extracted  a  portion  of  the  punt  fi^m  under 
the  '  sheeting'  of  the  Lasher ;  and  the  general  opinion  was 
that  a  certain  mysterious  vmder-tow  carried  down  everything, 
like  some  great  water  kelpie,  and  concealed  it  till  nirther 
notice  under  that  sheeting. 

Others  laughed  this  notion  to  scorn,  and  averred  that 
anyone  as  wasn't  afeared,  and  could  swim  a  bit,  and  did  not 
try  to  fight  against  the  stream,  would  be  quite  safe.  One, 
more  blustering  than  his  mates,  offered  to  jump  in  as  often 
as  I  liked  to  give  him  half-a-crown.  This  looked  like 
business.  "Once  will  do,"  I  said,  "and  I  will  make  it  a 
sovereign." 

I  arranged  that  my  "  leader"  should  row  me  down  next 
day,  when  the  Lasher  would  be  running.  I  fancied  his  face 
fell  when  he  rounded  Kennington  Island  and  heard  the 
roar  of  the  water.  I  know  my  heart  was  on  the  flutter. 
A  little  below  we  landed,  and,  picking  up  the  towels,  I  led 
the  way  to  the  Lasher,  feeling  rather  like  Calcraft  with  his 
man,  as  he  advances  to  the  prisoners'  door ! 

The  boiling  waters  looked  more  repulsive  than  ever, 
added  to  which  a  raw,  chilly  afternoon  was  on  the  wane,  and 
a  thin  drizzle  was  beginning  to  spit  at  us.  I  confess  my 
pluck,  like  Bob  Acre's,  got  down  to  the  tips  of  my  fingers 
in  no  time. 

"  Well !"  I  roared  to  the  man  (feeling  rather  ashamed  at 
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asking  another  man  to  do  what  I  did  not  iaxxcy  m jeelf) ; 
"Well!  the  more  yon  look  the  less  you  will  like  it;  you 
had  better  strip.  1  will  be  in  ailer  you  as  soon  as  I  see  you 
rise ;  and  I  think  I  began  to  unbutton  my  waistcoat. 

The  man's  face  changed  to  a  "  yaller"  tint,  as  he  stam- 
mered out  that  "he  had  never  seed  so  much  water 
coming  down  before.  Further,  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
children.  Further,  that  he  did  not  care  about  the  job  at 
all ;  and  furthest,  and  last  of  all,  that  not  all  the  gold  in 
the  Oxford  Bank  would  tempt  him  to  jump  into  sich  a 
place."  The  Lasher  roared  louder  than  ever,  and  the  after- 
noon became  chillier,  and  the  drizzle  more  penetrating 
every  minute.  I  caved  in,  turned  my  back  on  the  scene, 
and  took  ship  once  more  for  home,  my  bragging  friend  of 
yesterday  being  considerably  chap-fallen.  The  term  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close ;  ten-pound  notes  were  getting 
scarce,  and  creditors  rapacious.  My  companions  were  con- 
gratulating me  on  my  oet  in  a  cynical  way.  I  confess  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  "off  the  same,  but 
was  too  prond  to  acknowledge  it.  I  dreamt  of  lashers,  and 
awoke  drowning.  Life  was  rapidly  becoming  a  bnrden,  and 
a  costly  one  too.  So  one  bright  June  afternoon,  in  company 
with  a  stout-hearted  friend  to  keep  my  pluck  up,  I  repaired 
once  more  to  the  Lasher,  determined  to  land  my  ten  pounds 

or 1  did  not  think  about  the  alternative  more  than  I 

could  help. 

A  bright,  warm,  «unny  day  made  things  look  almost 
attractive  compared  with  my  last  visit ;  so  I  proceeded  to 
strip  without  more  ado.  My  friend  hits  upon  a  happy 
thought.  He  produces  an  old  piece  of  fishing  line  about 
ten  yards  long,  and  suggests  that  I  should  place  a  loop  at 
one  end  over  niy  wrist,  so  that  if  I  was  sucked  under  the 
sheeting  (horrid  thought)  he  might,  perhaps,  fish  me  out, 
dead  or  ahve.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  better  than  nothing ;  so 
on  it  goes  like  a  bracelet ;  my  teeth  are  beginning  to  chatter ; 
I  run  back  a  few  yards,  saying — if  vou  care  to  know  it,  my 
readers — some  earnest  words  to  tLat  Providence  which  I 


was  about  to  tempt  so  unnecessarily.  A  rash,  and,  firom 
the  base  of  that  sad  memorial,  I -plunged  down  some  twelve 
feet  right  into  the  crest  of  that  much-£-eadad  wave.  A  sharp 
cut  at  my  wrist,  and  the  human  ten-pounder  has  broken  the 
fishing  tackle,  and  is  away  dow{L  stream  like  lightning.  In 
a  very  few  seconds  I  rose  some  twenty  yards  down  the 
stream,  after  as  delicious  a  "header"  as  ever  I  wish  to 
enjoy.  A  score  or  two  of  strokes,  and  the  stream  washes 
me  out  at  the  further  end  of  the  pool,  and  I  see  my  friend 
waving  his  hat  wildly  in  the  distance,  not  sorry  at  all  that 
he  has  lost  hLs  fish.  Two  more  "headers"  that  afternoon 
completely  dispelled  any  further  qualms  about  the  unknown 
dangers  of  unaer-tow,  Ac,  in  Sandford  Lasher. 

I  was  so  happy  that  my  exploit  had  ended  safely,  and  my 
mind  was  so  relieved,  that  I  had  almost  decided  not  to 
accept  the  money  from  Jones  and  Robinson,  as  I  should  be 
happy  to  jump  in  for  their  amusement  any  day  for  the 
ridiculously  small  sum  of  half-a-crown,  but  as  I  wae  walking 
across  the  Quad  that  evening  to  chapel,  an  evil  spirit 
moved  Jones  to  chaff  me  with  much  exultation  and  sneer- 
ing, at  the  early  date  at  which  he  should  draw  me  for  a 
"nver"  to  take  him  down  with.  Saying  nothing  of  my 
experience  that  afternoon,  I  requested  him  to  appear  at  the 
Lasher  on  the  following  Thursday,  and  "  to  mind  and  bring 
his  money  with  him." 

If  I  remember  well,  neither  he  nor  Robinson  did  appear 
there,  but  before  several  of  their  friends,  who  did  come 
down  "  to  see  a  fellow  drowned,"  I  performed  the  "  header" 
as  before,  to  their  admiration,  and  thus  landed  my  very 
foolish  wager. 

One  little  matter  only  remains  to  be  solved.  A  very 
heavy  man  present,  who  would  not  be  denied  in  anything 
where  pluck  or  daring  was  demanded,  jumped  into  the 
aforementioned  wave  feet  first.  He  was  under  water,  say 
half  a  minute,  and  at  last  he  rose.  Where  ?  Why,  nearer 
to  the  sheeting  than  he  went  in.  How  do  you  account  for 
that  P    He  will  not  jump  in  again  for  a  king's  ransom. 


TRAVEL. 


W15TEB  LIFE  OIT  THE  SHOBES  OF  THE  NOBTH 

PACIFIC. 

By    NIKA    KUMTUX. 

{Cmtintwl  from  p.  23.) 

BiLUABDS  is  the  favourite  indoor  amusement  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Everybody  plays  billiards,  and  some  of  the  finest 
halls  are  devoted  to  this  amusement.  Dancing  is  also  much 
affected.  Everything,  from  a  masonic  fe.stiviu  to  a  church 
meeting  or  a  college  commencement,  must  end  with  a  ball, 
and  the  Grermans  in  most  towns  have  Tumvereine,  or 
Knnii.'istic  clubs,  as  well  as  Singvereins,  or  singing  societies. 
The  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer  once  in  ten  ^ws  or  a  fort- 
night  is  the  CTeat  event  of  the  decade  in  Victoria.  Its 
arrival  is  heralded  by  a  gun,  and  if  you  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing to  find  all  the  flags  flying,  and  knots  of  strangers 
hanging  about  the  streets,  you  know  that  it  is  "  mail  day." 
The  letters  are  not  distributed,  and  as  you  pass  the  little 
wooden  post-office  down  by  the  wharf,  the  eager  expectants 


of  letters  are  standing  ^h  a  long  line  waiting  their  turn  at 
the  Kttle  window,  like  the  ticket  plaoe  of  a  railway  station. 
Yon  give  your  name,  a  few  letters  are  looked  over,  and  you 
get  your  answer.  Most  of  the  merchants  h^'ve  private  bates 
for  which  they  pay  an  annual  rent,  and  into  these  boxes 
their  letters  are  put  by  the  postmaster.  Mail  communica- 
tion and  the  mail  system  generally  are  so  imperfect  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  that  ali  letters  of  importance  are  entrusted  to 
a  private  company  of  "  expressmen  — Wells,  Fargo,  and  Co. 
-  -who  undertake  the  conveyance  of  freight,  letters,  bullion, 
&c.,  and  generally  an  ordinary  banker  s  business.  They 
have  envelopes  with  their  own  mark.  These  you  buy  st  s 
certain  price — the  Government  postage  being  superadded  to 
their  own  commission,  so  that  their  competition  with  the 
post-office  in  letter  carrying  does  not  injure  the  revenue. 
Thus,  for  a  letter  to  England  the  charge  by  post-office 
used  to  be  1«.  2id. ;  by  express  it  was  half  a  dollar,  or 2t.; 
but  nearly  everybody  preferred  to  pay  the  extra  amount, 
being  certain  that  ms  letter  would  oe  delivered  safe;  the 
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confidence  in  "'WellB,  Fargo,"  both  among  English  and 
Americans  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  being — and  on  the  whole, 
I  believe,  justly — most  implicit.  In  nearly  every  town  all 
over  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  they  have 
agencies,  and  a  stranger  is  at  once  struck  by  "Wells, 
Fargo"  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Mail 
day  is  a  busy  time  with  everybody.  The  storekeepers  do 
an  extra  business.  The  steamer  rarely  stays  more  than 
fonr-and-twenty  hours,  having  to  visit  Portland  on  her  way 
back — at  least,  every  other  time — and  correspondence  must 
be  got  ready  for  England.  Most  of  the  merchants  have  to 
sit  up  all  night  writiag  letters.  It  is  then  that  you  'see 
heated  individuals  running  round  town  dimning  all  their 
creditors  for  money  to  "  make  up  a  bill."  It  is  then  that 
you  are  continually  running  gainst  old  friends  whom  you 
last  saw  in  California  or  the  Bocky  Mountains,  either  loafing 
about  the  town  or  hurrying  after  business ;  but  never,  by 
any  chance,  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  havn't  time  to  "  stop 
and  take  a  drink."  Nobody  is  ever  in  such  a  hurry ! 
Slowly  the  crowd  increases  as  the  hour  of  sailing  approaches, 
and  tne  hurrying  and  excitement  are  at  fever  heat  haU-an- 
honr  before.  The  gun  fires,  the  invariable  last  man  comes 
hnrrjdng  down,  and  somebody  with  a  letter  for  somebody 
else  to  carry  to  "  Frisco ;"  the  sheriff,  with  his  myrmidons, 
are  on  hand  to  see  that  none  of  the  good  folks  oi  Victoria 
in  an  absent  fit  go  on  board  the  steamer  to  San  Francisco, 
forgetting  to  pay  their  creditors,  who  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  obtaining  the  orders  of  his  honour  the  Chief 
Justice  that  "  ne  exeat  regno,  X.  Y.  Z." — and  the  steamer  is 
off.  Business  then  settles  down  to  its  usual  stagnation, 
for  in  the  interval  between  this  and  the  next  steamer  there 
is  little  correspondence  to  answer,  and  that  of  a  local 
description,  and  the  mails  are  not  very  certain,  even  though 
they  should  not  be  so  bad  as  the  Port  Townsend  ones, 
which  were  wanting  altogether  on  one  occasion,  the  post 
master  having  gone  off  on  s  visit  and  forgotten  to  appoint  a 
deputy !  Since  then  matters  are  still  worse,  and  I  hear  that 
the  devoted  colony  only  receives  a  mail  now  and  then.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  people  do  not  write  to  their  friends  out 
there,  and  that  the  post-ofiSce  had  to  again  raise  the  charge 
on  letters,  when  matters  are  condurted  as  they  are.* 

The  Police-court  is  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  place. 
Here  the  police  magistrate  sits  eveiy  morning,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  sentencing  men  to  the  chain-gang,  or  to  fines  for 
selling  whiskey  to  Indians,  or  Indians  to  fines  for  assault 
and  other  wickedness  committed  under  its  influence.  They 
seem  perfectly  np  in  the  rationale,  and  some  of  the  old 
hands  will  have  their  dollar  and  a  quarter  (5«.)  readv  before 
the  magistrate  can  have  them  sentenced  to  be  mulcted  in 
that  sum.  There  is  also  the  usual  number  of  what  the 
local  p>aper  calls  "  D.  D.'s,"  or  dead-drunks,  and  with  some  of 
these  it  seems  always  to  be  "  the  same  old  drunk,"  so  often 
do  they  appear.  I  occasionally  see  in  the  paper  that  there 
was  a  clear  docket,  and  that  the  attorneys  presented  the 
magistrate  with  a  pair  of  white  kids,  as  is  usual  on  the 
occasion.  These  instances  are,  however,  so  rare  that  I  fear 
the  worthy  gentleman  will  be  able  to  use  all  the  gloves  ever 
earned  for  him  by  the  morality  of  the  town.  If  you  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  a  visit  to  the  Colonial  Parliament — the 
local  House  of  Assembly — will  be  amusing.    Here  fifteen 

gentlemenf — elected,  afrer  the  time-honoured  customs  of 
le  old  country,  with  as  much  fighting  and  rioting  as  is 
asnal  in  more  civilized  and  older  countries— deliberate  on 
the  public  weal.  Nearly  all  the  doctors,  and  most  other  men 
who  have  a  decent  coat  on  their  backs,  and  a  long  and  not 
over  scrupulous  tongue  in  their  mouths,  are,  or  have  been, 
in  this  august  assembly.    One  of  this  body  is  celebrated  in 


*  See  ui  article  by  the  present  writer,  entitled  "Hall  Day  In  tbe  West,"  In 
AB  Tht  rear  Botatd,  Not.  4, 1871.  Now  tbat  the  colony  1b  in  the  hands  of  the 
Oanadlui  gOTemment,  there  will  most  likely  be  s  change  for  the  better. 

t  I  speak  of  what  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  there.  After- 
wards, the  separate  VasoonTer  Leglslatore  was  abolished,  and  the  colony 
tmiled  to  Bridsh  Colombia,  with  tbe  "Honse"  in  New  Westminster.  Now 
•gafai,  with  some  obanges,  the  "l>roTlnolal  Leglslatnie  "  sits  In  Victoria,  with 
nearty  tbe  same  men  as  before,  and  I  need  hardly  say,  mnch  tbe  same  scenes 
■a  described  from  the  old  one. 
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the  annals  of  deliberative  eloquence  as  having  spoken  for 
eighteen  hours  on  a  stretch,  in  order  to  defeat  a  bill,  which 
would  otherwisp  have  been  brought  in  in  the  interval,  but 
was  thereby  prevented  through  a  legal  quirk.  No  doubt  he 
spoke  utter  nonsense  most  of  the  time,  read  copious  extracts 
from  speeches  and  blue  books,  and  had  to  refresh  himself  with 
sips  from  a  pocket  flask,  and  latterly  to  be  supported  (on 
his  legs)  by  his  colleagues,  but  he  weathered  through.  It  is 
needless  to  say  he  was  an  Irishman.  This  local  legislature 
conducts  business  with  an  snxmsingtraveatie  on  the  English 
Parliament,  with  a  flavonr  of  the  United  States'  Congress 
about  it.  "  May  "  is  their  Bible,  and  quoted  and  referred  to 
on  all  occasions.  Some  gentlemen  consider  that  always 
to  oppose  the  governor  who  is  over  the  colony  for  the  time 
being  is  "  statesmanlike,"  and  sounds  grand.  They  call 
this  "  opposing  the  Gfovemment "  (though  there  is  no 
Government,  or  representative  ministry,  nor  is  the  governor 
supposed,  more  than  the  Queen,  to  belong  to  any  party),  and 
themselves  "  the  Opposition."  They  abused  the  best  man 
who  ever  ruled  British  Columbia — Sir  James  Douglas ;  and 
afterwards  they  abused  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  strove  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  regardless  of  party  and 
clique ;  then  Mr.  Musgrave,  and  now,  I  suppose,  the  new 
Canadian  governor  is  the  butt  for  their  wrath.  Watch  that 
Uttle  man  (he  is  a  linendraper  in  the  town),  how  he  hm-ls  big 
words  and  indifferent  grammar  at  the  devoted  heads  of  the 
bloated  eaters  of  the  public  pap,  and  flatters  himself,  as  he 
sits  down,  that  there  will  be  sorrow  in  Government  House 
to-night,  though,  in  reality,  I  suppose  his  Excellency  enjoys 
his  afternoon's  ride,  dinner,  and  sleep  almost  as  well  as  if 
the  "  honourable  gentleman  "  for  —  some  out-of-the-way 
district — had  never  spnjken,  except  in  terms  of  eulogy :  pos- 
sibly even  better,  for  then  he  would  be  certain  to  be  ooming 
bothering  him  for  some  appointment;  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  his  eloquence  has  been  inspired  by  the  refusal  of 
the  appointment  of  Deputy  Acting  Inspector  of  Public 
Nuisances.  We  leave  a  gentleman  speaking  vehemently 
on  the  "Hog  and  Goat  Bill,"  and  another  calling  Mr. 
Speaker's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  "  had  the  floor  "  to 
move  an  amendment  on  the  bill  for  repairing  the  Govern- 
ment scow,  or  flat  boat.  The  Speaker  is  a  little  man, 
with  very  short  trousers  and  an  old  shooting  coat,  who  is 
making  a  little  joke,  at  which  all  the  House  laughs,  though 
I  question  if  one  of  them  sees  the  point ;  but  then  Mr. 
Speakei-,  who  is  a  Hudson  Bay  doctor  and  trader,  has  the 
reputation  of  making  little  jokes,  and  is  on  the  whole,  per- 
haps, the  most  sensible  man  in  the  Honse,  and  not  much 
less  important  than  the  "  Sergeant-at-Arms  "  (who  is  just 
now  putting  coals  on  the  fire),  and  is  wearying  for  the  House 
to  a^oum,  to  get  a  "  drink  ! " 

Churches  can  scarcely  be  called  amusements — at  least 
they  are  not  very  popular  ones.  In  Victoria  there  are  six 
churches,  two  Episcopal,  a  Boman  CathoUc,  a  Methodist,  a 
Presbyterian,  and  an  EstabUshed  Church  of  Scotland. 
Though^ there  is  a  colonial  bishop,  and  also  a  Boman 
Cathdic'  one,  there  is  no  established  Church,  but  the 
Church  of  England  is  most  favoured  by  the  Gtovemment. 

These  were  free  and  easy  times.  You  required  little 
introduction  in  those  days  except  an  honest  face  and  a  little 
common  sense.  Many  pleasant  evenings  did  we  then  pass 
in  the  hospitable  houses  of  tbe  "  old  settlers,"  coming  home 
by  the  bright  moonlight,  over  the  snow  or  through  the 
rain,  for  which  we  cared  but  little,  for.  we  had  an  easy  con- 
science and  a  heavy  coat.  I  wonder  if  these  jolly  light-hearted 
days  will  ever  come  back  again,  when  we  used  to  trudge  ten 
mUes  in  a  dark  night  to  attend  a  merry  making  at  some 
country  house  where  we  used  to  keep  an  extra  pair  of 
boots! 

Some  of  these  friends  with  whom  we  made  merry  are 
scattered  far  and  wide,  or  have  g^ne  away  to  that  other 
country.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  best  friends 
I  ever  had  in  this  manner :  I  was  crossing  a  stream  in  the 
dark  one  night,  the  only  bridge  being  a  slippery  log  thrown 
over  it,  when  on  the  way  I  suddenly  became  conscious 
that  another  passenger  had  met  me  from  an  opposite  direc- 
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tion,  taxd,  as  apparently  he  had  the  start  of  me,  I  offered  to 
jump  down  into  the  shallow  stream,  for  to  torn  was  impos- 
sible. This  the  unknown  would  not  allow,  but  proposed  we 
should  toss  up  for  it.  He  drew  a  half  dollar  from  his 
pocket  and  cned  "  tail  I  win,  head  you  lose,"  and  holding 
a  cigar  light  over  the  coin  he  found  he  had  lost  and 
instantly  sprang  off.  We  met  often  afterwards,  and  to 
the  day  I  left  the  colony  his  house  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  I  ever  Tisited  in.  Only  the  other  day  he  writes 
me  that  times  are  a  good  deal  changed  ever  since  I  left. 
There  is  now  no  hoase  in  the  county  where  spare  shoes  are 
kept.  The  old  settlers  are  dying  off,  their  daughters  are 
getting  married ;  the  young  men  are  getting  family  men ; 
and  he  dolefully  concludes,  though  a  married  man  himself, 
that  the  good  old  times  are  gone,  and  the  county  "  going  to 
pot."  "Absolutely,  though  you  will  not  credit  it,"  my 
warm  hearted  friend  exclaims,  "  things  are  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  written  invitations  are  given  a  week  before- 
hand ! ! !  "  One  pleasant  Christmas  fortnight  we  spent  in 
Washington  Territory  with  some  of  my  old  friends  of  the  past 
summer.  Hospitable  was  the  invitation — "  Come  and  stay 
as  long  as  you  ve  a  mind,  we've  lots  of  pork,  lots  of  flour, 
apples,  cider,  and  twelve  sons  and  daughters  all  grown  up, 
and  living  unmarried  at  home ;  but  if  you  think  there's  not 
company  enough,  bring  over  a  couple  of  year  friends — 
the  more  the  merrier?'  Veiy  pleasant  was  the  kindly 
farmer's  hospitality — very,  very,  pleasant  the  remembrance 
of  it.  To  record  more  than  the  mere  fact  would  be  infring- 
ing on  the  bonds  of  that  friendly  family  circle,  and  making 
every  reader  of  these  memoirs  familifu-,  in  name  at  least, 
with  what  should  be  only  a  green  oasis  in  the  remembrances 
of  a  man's  life.  Many  curious  adventures  did  I  meet  to 
and  fro  these  visits,  but  I  do  not  wish,  in  deference  to 
those  who  were  so  kind  to  me  and  yet  so  retiring,  to  say 
anything  that  would  give  them  an  idea  that  I  was  writing 
at  or  abottt  them. 

One,  however,  I  may  tell.  On  my  way  from  my  friends 
I  halted  at  a  half-way  house,  and,  during  the  evening  a  queer- 
looking  individual,  about  forty  years  of  age,  arrived.  He  was 
no  way  backward  in  telling  all  of  us  that  he  was  bound  to 
such  a  like  prairie,  to  run  off  with  old  "Uncle  Cephas  Green- 
acre's  darter,  Jerusoh,"  and  was  "  fixin'  "  himself  up  for  the 
occasion.  On  which  he  proceeded  to  saw  off  the  ragged 
ends  of  his  tawny  locks  with  his  jack  knife.  He  would  fike 
to  have  borrowed  my  spare  shirt  and  overcoat,  and  failing 
that,  to  have  swapped  horses  with  me,  provided  I  would  give 
him  something  "  to  boot,"  for  he  honestly  confessed — this 
young  Lord  Lochinvar — that  he  was  "  reg'lar  cleaned  out, 
strapped.  Cap.;"  but,  finding  the  horse  was  only  on  hire,  he 
started  off  and  returned  with  the  damsel,  a  girl  about  fifteen. 
They  had  got  married  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  on  the  way, 
and  had  already  quarrelled  to  such  an  extent  that  the  young 
termagant  had  scratched  his  face,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  set  on  him  and  pulled  his  "  dicky  "  or  shirt  breast 
out,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  woodman's  family.  As 
the  head  of  the  house  was  absent,  I  ventured,  during  a 
temporary  absence  of  the  husband,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the 
rules  of  prudence  which  enjoins  on  us  not  to  interfere 
between  married  people,  to  remonstrate  with  the  bride  of 
four-and-twenty  hours.  Oh,  she  said,  she  didn't  care;  she 
intended  divorcing  htm  soon  as  ever  she  "  got  to  Se-attle, 
she'd  be  dogon'd  ef  she  wouldn't !  "  and  when  I  left  next 
morning,  the  rather  cowed  husband  begged  that  I  would 
accompany  him  a  little  way  on  the  road,  for  my  "old 
woman  "  (as  he  amusingly  termed  his  child-wife)  "  is  such 
a  dumed  wild  cat,  that  cuss  me  ef  I  mind  ef  somebody 
should  clear  off  with  her." 

Again  I  saw  what  to  me  was  a  pleasanter  sight,  namely, 
Indians  catching  wild  fowl  on  staked  nets,  set  up  on  one  of 
the  sandy  spits  of  one  of  the  numerous  islands  which  sur- 
round the  sound.  Vancouver  noticed  numbers  of  these 
stakes  when  sailing  among  these  same  islands.  These  poles 
are  usually  erected  on  the  spits  which  run  out  dividing  bays, 
and  the  nets  are  stretched  from  pole  to  pole  at  nightfall,  and 
being  directly  in  the  course  of  the  birds'  flight  from  bay  to 


bay,  and  from  point  to  point,  immense  numbers  are  taken 
in  this  way.  This  metnod  of  capturing  .them  was  at  one 
time  much  more  extensively  practised  tnan  now,  when  the 
Indians  can  easily  obtain  powder  and  shot.  They  also  kill 
numbers  with  forked  arrows^  more  especially  when  they 
hunt  by  fire-light.  The  ducks  are  dazzled  by  the  light  aid 
approach  near  enough  to  allow  the  arrow  and  spear  to  do 
its  work  so  noiselessly  that  a  canoe  load  is  often  taken 
at  night.  A  similar  method  is  practised  on  the  British 
Columbia  lakes. 

Vancouver  has  always  had  little  manias — now  the  copper, 
now  the  coal,  and  again  the  gold — all  with  more  or  leas 
foundation.  The  cuprous  mania  was  than  the  prevaihng 
one,  and  every  other  man  you  met  had  a  "  good  thing  "  in 
some  supposed  copper  mine,  more  or  less  in  the  outer  world. 
Some  of  these  had  a  good  deal  of  copper,  though  most  of  the 
show  specimens  which  I  saw  had  rather  more  Bulphate  of  iron 
than  sulphate  of  copper  in  them.  Still  people  talked  copper 
and  "  peacock  ore  "  most  glibly,  and  one  of  these  companies 
(their  name  was  legion)  more  daring  than  the  rest,  invited 
a  party  of  more  or  less  scientific  people  (of  whom  I  was 
one)  to  make  a  trip  up  to  their  mme,  on  the  very  liberal 
condition — a  noble  precedent  being  afforded  by  the  Fickwii^ 
Club — that  every  man  should  pay  his  own  expenses.  On 
these  conditions,  which  certainly  left  the  more  or  less 
scientific  men  with  judgments  un warped  by  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  bribe,  about  some  twenty  or  so  became  guests  of 
the  Sangster  Island  Mining  Company,  on  board  the  Hudson 
Bay  steamer  Otter. 

Sangster  Island  is  about  ninety  miles  north-east  of 
Victoria,  and  on  a  cold  winter's  day  we  inspected  the  work- 
ings (which  looked  as  if  some  idiotic  pigs  had  been  rooting 
in  the  rocks  near  the  shore),  and  enjoyed  a  Sunday  ramble 
over  the  island,  a  Uttle  wooded  patch  in  the  archipelago,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  this  domain— a 
swarthy  half-breed,  who  represented  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  on  the  spot — and  came  back  again.  After  our 
visit  knowing  men  shook  their  heads  Icnowingly,  and 
"  Sangsters"  looked  "  up ;"  but  the  bladder  burst,  and  in  a  few 
months  we  heard  nothing  more  about  Sangster  Island  and  its 
mine.  Seriously,  however,  Vancouver  and  Ijueen  Charlotte 
Islands  possess  rich  stores  of  copper  mines,  perfectly  unde- 
veloped for  want  of  the  necessary  capital.  I  have  seen 
ore  and  "  indications"  at  Sooke  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
which  would  make  the  shareholders  in  Wheal  Abraham 
look  pleasant  if  they  were  in  Cornwall.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  eventually  these  mines  (regarding  which  you  can  see 
plenty  in  Captain  Mayne's  or  Mr.  Muifie's  books)  will  be 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  proprietors,  whoever  they  may  be, 
at  that  interesting  epoch.  Once  a  friendly  skipper— my 
good  fellow  voyagew,  Captain  John  Henderson — took  me 
up  with  him  to  Nanaimo,  when  we  descended  the  coal-pit, 
and  did  things  generally.  The  result  of  the  visit  are 
recorded  elsewhere,  and  the  more  tangible  evidence  in  die 
fossils  brought  home  can  be  seen,  as  the  advertisements 
say,  by  applying  to  Mr.  Henry  Woodward,  of  the  British 
Museum. 

Once  a  little  spell  of  sunshine  ^tempted  me  to  venture 
along  the  coast  with  some  Indian  boys  in  a  canoe.  All  went 
well  until  we  came  opposite  the  Bio  De  Grallas,  when  a 
large  canoe  heaved  in  sight  fi^jm  the  north,  with  others  a 
httle  way  astern.  Instantly  my  Indians  were  alarmed,  for 
they  knew  that  the  canoes  were  those  of  Quakwolths,  from 
Fort  Bupert — one  of  the  most  piratical  of  the  northern  tribes. 
"They  wiU  kill  us,  and  perhaps  rob  you,  and  leave  you  here;" 
was  their  continued  cry,  and  to  allay  their  alarm  we  drew  the 
canoe  behind  a  large  log  inside  the  mouth  of  the  little  stream, 
and  concealed  ourselves  in  the  thick  bush.  The  piratee 
seemed  to  have  observed  us,  for,  on  climbing  a  fir-tree,  from 
among  the  dense  foliage  of  which  I  could  watch  them  un- 
observed, I  could  see  the  canoe,  manned  by  some  twelve 
young  fellows  painted  black  on  the  face,  who  were  paddling 
south  most  energetically,  with  shouts  of  joy,  certain,  as  Uiey 
thought,  of  a  prize,  though,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  there 
were  any  white  men  in  the  canoe.    Soon  they  came  opposite 
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the  moath  of  the  liyer.  Thej  knew  we  had  gone  in  there 
somewhere,  bnt  were  afraid  to  take  ihe  bush,  each  mortally 
fearing  that  he  might  be  the  target  for  the  bullet  which 
was  certain  to  come  out  of  it.  They  consulted  for  a 
minute,  then,  clubbing  their  united  courage,  the^  pushed 
the  oanoe  inside  the  river's  mouth,  but  shortly  finding  it  too 
shallow  they  withdrew.  For  more  than  half-an-hoor — it 
seemed  a  day  to  us — they  danced  about  the  shore.  More 
canoes  arrived,  but  still  they  feared  to  enter  the  bush, 
never  knowing  where  they  were  to  be  struck.  All  this  time 
I  was  concealed  in  the  dense  foliage,  watching  their  slightest 
movement,  while  the  boys  were  crouched  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  peering  up  to  me  with  their  black  eyes,  watching  for 
any  telegraphic  information  I  might  convey  to  them  regard- 
ing what  they  could  not  see.  I  must  say,  I  had  a  fearful 
itching  to  send  a  bnUet  through  a  big  fellow  with  a  blue 
blanket  so  arranged  as  to  display  his  right  arm  bared  for  the 
fiffbt,  a  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  musket  in  the  other,  and 
with  his  hair  jauntily  twisted  up  into  a  knot  with  cedar 
bark ;  but  this  would  only  have  shewn  them  our  position, 
and  have  been  certain  to  result  in  our  deaths.  They  now 
went  into  their  canoes  and  paddled  about  for  a  little,  when, 
losing  patience,  they  gave  a  "  eha .'"  and  paddled  away  south, 
ready  to  pick  up  any  unconsidered  trifle,  such  as  a  canoe  or 
a  head !  We  waited  until  all  were  past,  and  then  made  the 
best  of  our  way  home,  pur  heads  feeling  somewhat  loose  on 
our  shoulders. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  euprott$  excitement.    There  was, 
however,  another  before  this,  and  that  was,  of  course,  the 
gold  excitement.  Though  it  was  not  until  upwards  of  a  year 
afterwards  that  the  first  reai  and  substantial  gold  excitement 
ciommenced  with  the  discovery  of  the  comparatively  rich 
places  of  Leech  Eiver ;  yet  long  before  that  men  were  pro- 
specting around  and  finding  "  colours,"  which  may  be  found 
anywhere ;  or,  as  Drake  said  long  ago  of  this  coast,  "  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  ground  which  doth  not  show  signs  of 
eold,    or  finding  a  quartz  lead,  and  supposing  that  they  had 
Kmnd  gold  in  it,  and  then  ensued  a  ten  days'  wonder,  when 
the  whole  exploded.  During  the  winter  of  1863-64  such  a  one 
originated.    They  generally  originate  just  when  the  miners 
have  nothing  to  do  in  Cariboo,  and  want  some  job  for  the 
winter.    The  scene  of  it  was  a  little  rivulet  some  twenty 
miles  firom  Victoria,  which,  in  anticipation  of  the  gold  to  be 
found  on  it,  was  called  "  Gold  Stream."    A  few  idle  fellows 
went  out  bnt  never  managed  to  find  any  gold,  though  you 
would  be  met  and  drawn  off  into  a  comer,  when  some- 
body would  puU  out  a  piece  of  (quartz  and  point  to  a  speck 
which  might  be  gold  or  possibly  iron  pyrites,  would  ask  you 
in  an  oE^and,  confidential  way,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
that  P  "    Somebody  had  just  then  discovered  a  rich  quartz- 
ledge,  and  one  of  the  partners  invited  me  out  to  see  it.    He 
showed  some  gold  quartz  which  looked  very  nice,  but  I 
oould  never  see  anything  Uke  it  on  the  lead.     I  was  invited 
to  share  a  httle  tent  for  the  night,  and  while  I  was  sleeping 
two  of  the  owners  of  rich  quartz  came  "  home,"  rather  tipsy 
and  very  quarrelsome.    I  pretended  to  be  asleep,  bnt  just 
then  they  came  to  blows,  and  one  tumbled  over  me,  so  that 
in  self-defence,  I  had  to  get  up.    They  pow  appealed  to  me, 
and  tba  wine  being  in  the  wit  was  out.    "  Now,  Cap.,  what 
do  you  think  the  skunk's  been  and  done.    Ain't  he  gone 
and  sold  three  interests  in  the  lead,  and  won't  give  me  half 
a  showP     Me!  dam  hvml  as  brotight  the  quartz  wp  from 
GaUfomy,  and  got  <wp  the  infernal  fizzle !"    I  said  it  was 
very  improper,  but  after  that  I  was    very  shaky  about 
qoartz  leads.    No  doubt  in  California,  and  other  portions  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  there  are  very  rich  and  paying  quartz 
leads,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  but  I  would  strongly  advise 
no  one  to  buy  into  these  mines,  unless  they  are  on  the  spot, 
or  have  thorough  confidence  in  some  one  who  is.     Many  of 
them  (as  must  he  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  "let  in")  are 
no  better  than  swindles,  originating  as  isome  of  the  Washoe 
ones  did,  out  of  nothing,  and  coming  to  nothing.    They  are 
also  often  superintended  by  men  who  have  no  judgment, 
and,  misled  by  the  ideas  of  great  wealth  to  come,  go  on  in 
the  most  extravagant  coarse,  until  the  end  is  winding-up. 


Still,  there  are  many  mines  which,  if  judicionsly  worked, 
would  yield  well,'  though  at  present,  owing  to  the  high  rate 
of  wages,'  this  is  beyond  a  possibility.  Here  I  would  beg  to 
say  that,  though  geological  knowledge  is  no  doubt  valuable 
to  a  gold  prospector,  jret  the  best  mines  were  discovered  by 
men  who  had  no  scientific  knowledge,  and  none  ever  by 
geologists  pure  and  simple.  Many  of  them  were  discovered 
accidentally.  There  is  a  well-known  story  in  California 
about  a  miner  in  Tuolumne  County,  in  1858,  shooting  a 
grizzly  bear  on  the  side  of  a  steep  cafion,  and  the  animal,  as 
it  tumbled  down,  being  caught  by  a  steep  projecting  point 
of  rock.  The  hunter  followed  his  game,  and  while  skin- 
ning it  discovered  that  the  point  of  rock  was  auriferous 
quartz.  Mr.  Hittel  farther  tells  as  that  in  1858  a  robber 
attacked  a  miner,  and  the  latter  saw  the  rock  behind  his 
assailant  sparkle  in  the  sunlight,  at  a  spot  where  a  ballet 
struck  a  wall  of  rock.  He  killed  the  robber,  and  found  the 
rock  was  gold-bearing  quartz.  In  Nevada  County,  several 
years  ago,  a  couple  of  unfortunate  miners  who  were  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  county  and  were  out  on  a  drunken  frolic, 
startm  a  large  boulder  down  a  steep  hill.  On  its  way  down 
it  struck  a  brown  rock  and  broke  on  a  portion  of  it,  exposing 
a  vein  of  white  quartz,  which,  proving  auriferous,  induced 
the  disappointed  men  to  remain  some  months  longer,  and 
paid  them  well  for  remaining.  As  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  mining  schemes,  I  quote  two  letters  which  give 
amusing  accounts  of  these  swindles,  though  I  question  if 
the  account  will  be  so  amusing  to  those  deceived  : — 

"  An  acquaintance  of  mine  shook  hands  with  me  yester- 
day in  such  a  patronising  manner  that  I  think  I  will  make 
him  the  text  of  a  paragraph  which  will  help  to  illustrate 
what  one  may  term  a  '  state  of  things.'  When  I  first  knew 
this  man  he  hadn't  a  cent.  He  did  not  put  on  any  airs 
then.  Now  he  is  superintendent  of  one  of  the  rich  silver 
mines,  and  has  grown  rich.  You  may  not  believe  that  a 
superintendent  can  absolutely  grow  rich  on  a  salary  of  from 
10,000  to  20,000  dollars  a  year,  but  such  is  really  the  case. 
Ordinary  superintendents  are  content  to  covertly  receive  a 
present  of  a  dollar  or  so  for  each  ton  of  ore  they  sell  to  the 
millman,  but  my  man's  ambition  soared  higher  than  that. 
He  took  timber  belonging  to  the  great  corporation  that 
employed  him,  and  built  a  mill  of  his  own  with  it.  He  built 
that  mill  below  the  company's  mill,  which  was  wise.  Then 
he  took  other  of  the  company's  timber,  and  bmlt  a  string  of 
sluice  boxes  to  his  own.  After  that  he  worked  the  com- 
pany's mill  and  got  sixteen  dollars  a  ton  out  of  it — and 
turned  the  money  over  to  the  company — which  didn't 
declare  a  dividend.  Then  he  took  the  tailings*  firom  the 
same  rock,  carried  them  through  his  little  private  mill,  and 
out  of  every  ton  he  got  thirty  dollars  !  which  money  was 
his  own,  of  course  ;  and  he  never  gave  any  of  it  to  the  com- 
pany. Now  you  can  understand  how  a  man  can  get  rich  on 
12,000  dollars  a  year,  when  the  company  famishes  him  with 
a  dwelling  house  and  horse  and  carriage  free." 

The  next  letter  is  even  more  amusing,  and  certainly,  even 
in  its  evident  jocularity,  reads  a  lesson  which  makes  it  well 
worth  inserting  in  this  place : — 

"Just  two  years  since"  (the  letter  was  written  in  1865) 
I,  in  common  with  a  number  of  other  speculators,  possessed 
of  both  money  and  nerve,  was  persuEided  to  embark  in  a 
mining  enterprise  in  Durango,  Mexico.  A  one-eyed 
Spaniard  succeeded  in  persuading  us  that  this  'single 
eye '  of  his  was  wholly  to  the  good  of  a  few  friends  of  his, 
as  well  as  any  number  of  strangers.  He  sold  us  a  mine — 
of  which  he  showed  us  a  map — admirably  opened  into 
chambers,  and  galleries,  and  drifts,  containing  in  lineal 
measure  1800  feet,  for  100  dollars  a  foot  in  gold  coin.  I 
question  if  any  of  our  most  experienced  engineers  could  map 
out  such  a  mine  as  that  cock-eyed  old  Spaniard  showed  us. 
In  addition  to  a  vast  stretch  or  metal,  none  of  which  would 
work  less  than  500  dollars  to  the  ton ;  there  was  a  canal 
several  thousand  feet  in  length,  which  had  been  constructed 
at  I  don't  know  how  many  mousand  dollars  expense,  which 


*  BefoM,  after  the  gold  la  extracted  (?). 
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also  became  the  property  of  the  company.  The  roads  to  the 
mine  were  excellent,  and  transportation  was  safe  and  rapid. 
It  was  proposed  to  erect  an  eight-stamp  mill,  with  four  of 
Rowland's  ^nders;  and  with  this  machinery  our  mine 
was  to  pay  each  lucky  holder  100  dollars  a  foot  come 
Christmas.  We  shipped  the  machinery  to  Mazatlan,  levied 
assessments,  and  one  or  two  gentlemen  went  East  to  spend 
the  summer,  leaving  their  addresses  with  the  secretary  that 
he  might  know  where  to  send  them  their  dividends.  The 
most  flattering  reports  came  up  to  us  from  below )  the 
machinery  had  all  arrived  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
was  in  course  of  transportation  to  the  mine.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  rainy  season  set  in  unusually  early,  and  this 
eontretemvg  delayed  us.  But  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
— so  the  Spaniard,  whom  we  had  wisely  put  in  as  superin- 
tendent, informed  us,  but  the  result  proves  that  it  was  in 
reality  a  question  of  eternity !  He  wrote  up  the  most  flat- 
tering reports;  he  was  pushing  works  vigorously  at  the 
mine,  and  had  developed  an  amount  of  ore  which  astonished 
him.  He  had  also  established  an  extensive  credit  at  an 
eminent  banking-house  in  Mazatlan,  and  drafts  came  upon 
us  with  a  liberality  which  showed  that  whatever  the  people 
of  that  country  might  think  of  our  lack  of  intelligence,  they 
had  no  idea  that  we  had  any  lack  of  money.  The  secretary 
sent  the  travelling  owners  notices  of  assessments  much 
oftener  than  they  had  ever  hoped  in  their  wildest  moments 
to  receive  dividends  !  Finally,  we  sent  down  a  correspon- 
dent ;  he  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  was  also 
an  intimate  friend  of  several  large  owners  in  the  company. 
He  promised  to  write  me  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothmg  but  the  truth,  about  affairs  there ;  he  also  made  the 
same  promise  to  others.  We  heard  from  him  at  Mazatlan ; 
the  old  Spaniard  had  made  him  a  present  of  a  mule  and  a 
pair  of  spurs,  and  he  assured  us  the  Don  was  a  splendid 
gentleman,  and  that  we  were  all  rich.  We  heard  from  him 
again  at  Tamasnla ;  he  had  been  taking  a  mule-l«ck  ride 
(he  called  it  a  passeo,  I  think)  with  the  gentlemanly  old  son 
of  a  Don,  who  had  informed  him  that  in  six  months  the 
stock  would  be  worth  six  thousand  dollars  a  foot ;  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  '  sitting  down' — though  sitting 
was  scarcely  his  strong  suit  after  mule-back  riding — to 
tell  us  how  rich  we  were.  Accompanying  his  letter  came 
one  from  the  old  man,  telling  us  that  the  machinery  was  all 
within  ten  miles  of  the  mine ;  that  a  tunnel  which  he  had 
been  running  had  revealed  a  stretch  of  metal  six  hundred 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,  which  would  pay  six  hundred 
dollars  a  ton,  and  that  we  might  at  once  commence  negocia- 
tions  with  our  city  for  the  purchase  of  the  plaza,  if  any  of 
us  wanted  a  garden.  The  next  passeo  that  my  friend  took 
was  to  the  mine,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  his  next 
letter  he  said  very  little.  We  began  to  smell  a  rat,  and  did 
not  regard  little  assessments  of  ten  dollars  a  foot  of  such 
trivial  affairs,  compared  with  the  grand  general  result,  as 
we  thought  them  in  the  early  formation  of  the  company. 
With  a  prudence  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
it  was  then  resolved  to  send  down  another  correspondent, 
to  examine  the  condition  of  things ;  with  much  sagacity  a 
friend  and  partner  of  the  old  Don  was  selected  for  that 
purpose.  The  result  was  a  report  that  everything  was 
right ;  that  it  had  been  determined  to  erect  the  mill  at 
Tamasula,  where  several  other  rich  mines  had  been  acquired 
for  the  company,  and  that,  in  short,  our  children  would  very 
soon  say  of  their  parents  '  they  is  wealthy.'  The  report  was 
accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  mill  which  it  was  proposed 
to  erect,  aud  a  representation  of  the  urgency  of  immediately 
levyiuR  another  assessment.  But  this  we  didn't  see  at  that 
particular  time,  and  so  sent  down  another  gentleman  having 
a  personal  interest  in  knowing  the  truth,  to  examine  and 
report,  and  to  displace  the  old  Don  as  superintendent  if 
necessary.  The  result  of  his  report  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  Eirat,  there  was  no  mine  where  our  mine  was 
represented  to  be ;  secondly,  it  could  not  have  been  reached 
had  there  been,  for  it  was  situated  on  the  backbone  of  an 
inaccessible  mountain ;  thirdly,  had  there  been  a  mine  there 
it  did  not  belong  to  the  old  Don  who  sold  it  to  us ;  fourthly 


and  lastly,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  a  continental  cuss 
in  any  event.  The  machinery  was  strung  along  the  road 
from  Mazatlan  to  the  mountains ;  some  of  it  had  not  been 
stirred  since  it  was  landed,  and  the  balance  of  it  was  buried 
in  the  mud.  The  canal  of  which  we 'had  been  told,  which 
was  to  supply  not  only  our  mine  but  also  the  surrounding 
country  and  cattle  witn  water,  proved  to  be  very  much  on  a 
par  with  that  'last  ditch' which  'the  rebels'  sought  so 
long  and  so  vainly — probablv  it  would  have  been  an  equally 
good  place  to  die  in,  if  found.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  of  it; 
our  last  correspondent  was  set  upon  and  beaten  by  the 
enraged  workmen,  whom  the  former  superintendent  had 
employed  without  paying  them,  and  was  only  saved  from 
assassination  by  a  file  of  soldiers  which  the  authorities  of 
the  village  kindly  granted  him.  As  it  was,  he  was  so 
badly  b^ten  over  the  head  that  to  this  moment  he  has  not 
recovered  his  hearing — though  I  am  glad  to  add  that  on  \as 
return  to  this  city  he  heard  the  gratifying  intelligence  that 
by  the  timely  decease  of  a  distant  relative  he  had  fellen  heir 
to  a  large  iproperty  in  England,  and  that  he  must  instantly 
go  over  and  attend  to  it.  He  left  some  time  since,  and  it  is 
reported  that  he  made  particular  inquiries  before  startiue; 
to  enable  him  to  take  passage  on  some  steamer  which 
stopped  at  no  Mexican  port.  So  you  see,  my  dear  fellow, 
there  are  swindles  even  m  mines,  even  in  this  highly  moial, 
proper,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  California." 

And  so  the  dreary  winter  passes  away,  and  spring  comeg 
on  us  again,  not  before  we  are  glad  to  see  her.  We  are, 
like  everybody  else,  thinking  of  stirring,  and  accordingly 
commence  the  reduction  of  oar  establisnment.  This  is  a 
simple  matter.  It  consists  in  discharging  our  small  Indian 
youth.  "  The  prince  "  has  not  improved  in  our  hands.  At 
no  time  what  might  be  called  a  model  boy,  the  vicinity  ol 
Victoria  and  the  possession  of  fifteen  dollars  per  month  nas 
quite  finished  him  off.  We  have  taught  him  to  write  and  to 
read,  after  a  fashion — accomplishments  which  he  applies  to 
the  reading  of  our  letters  and  other  private  documents. 
Our  connection  has  not  been  one  of  unalloyed  pleasantness 
to  either  party.  Several  times  his  royal  highness  has  ab- 
sented himself  just  after  pay-day,  and  returned  with 
unsteady  gait,  husky  speech,  and  with  a  general  odour  of 
bad  whiskey  about  him.  On  these  occasions  chastisement 
was  duly  administered  to  him,  in  the  most  republican 
fashion ;  and  when  it  was  considered  that  there  were  three 
masters  to  please,  not  to  speak  of  visitors,  who,  for  the 
time  being,  considered  our  petU  eauvage  as  their  property 
— the  reader  may  fancy  that  the  career  of  thin  scion  of  the 
Preezy  blood  royal  was  but  a  chequered  one.  Then  there 
was  his  Majesty — his  not  over  amiable  sire — ^who  conde- 
scended now  and  then  to  pay  us  a  visit,  with  a  view  to  what 
he  could  get.  His  Majesty's  weakness  in  the  way  of  Uquor 
was  Demerara  rum,  which  was  administered  to  him  in 
homoeopathic  doses,  well  watered.  Expressing  decided  dis- 
approbation at  this,  we  were  forced  to  keep  a  bottle  expressly 
for  him — ^labelled  "  Eling  Preezy's  particular ;  white  men 
beware !"  No  doubt  there  is  a  severe  colonial  lawagainst  sell- 
ing or  giving  anything  stronger  than  tea  to  an  Indian,  but  we 
were  willing  to  waive  the  law  in  the  case  of  so  distinguished 
a  personage.  Subsequently,  however,  there  was  a  coldness 
between  King  Preezy  and  the  inmates  of  Liberty  HaU,  for 
his  Majesty  had  a  weakness  in  more  things  than  rum ;  and 
once  having  detected  him  slipping  my  coat  under  his 
blanket,  I  was  forced  to  there  and  then  kick  him  over  the 
door  into  the  "  street  "  (which  was  full  of  tree  stumps  !) ; 
on  which  his  Majesty  stood  still,  and,  like  the  Scotchman, 
"  swore  at  large  " — using  the  oath  of  British  commerce  in  a 
manner  which  was  quite  shocking  to  hear;  after  which, 

with  a  general  recommendation  to  us  to  go  to ,  he  took 

his  departure.  Even  to  a  conservative  mind,  there  is 
something  half  attractive  in  the  idea  of  booting  a  king, 
even  though  he  is  addicted  to  kleptomania !  Poor  Freehs 
career  soon  after  came  to  an  end.  Paying  a  visit  to  his 
friend,  the  boatswain  of  one  of  the  war  ships  in  Esquimault 
Harbour,  he  got  very  drunk  and  uproarious — so  uproarious, 
indeed,  that  as  there  waa  a  heavy  sea  on,  and  he  tnreatened 
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to  capsize  the  canoe,  the  slave  boy  who  was  paddling  him 
bad  to  tie  him  down  to  the  thafts  of  the  canoe.  Soon  after 
a  sea  stmck  the  frail  vessel.  But  poor  Freezy  was  helpless, 
and  was  drowned,  while  the  boy  swam  ashore.  No  great 
lament  was  made  for  him,  and  his  family  was  so  little 
thought  of  that  the  "crown"  went  out  of  his  line,  and 
Scuniax,  the  second  chief,  reigned  in  his  stead.  We  dis- 
missed "  the  prince  "  with  a  present  of  all  our  old  clothes 
which  his  royal  father  had  not  managed  to  prig,  and  the 
possession  of  many  accomplishments — among  others  an 
excellent  practical  knowledge  of  cricket,  acquired  in  fielding 
for  n.<!  in  early  spring.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was 
smoking  a  meerschaum  pipe — which  I  could  have  sworn  was 
one  I  had  "  lost " — and  playing  cricket  with  a  lot  of  other 
Indian  boys,  with  broken  paddles  for  bats. 

After  the  dreary  winter,  an  early  spring  around  Victoria 
is  very  pleasant.  The  whole  country  not  covered  with  fir 
forest  is  bright  with  flowers,  among  which  the  blue  gamass 
lily  {Gamassia  esculentea)  is  particularly  conspicuous.  Frogs 
— those  harbingers  of  spring — were  croaking  in  every 
-marsh,  and  the  whole  vicinity  of  the  town  looked  very 
enticing.  Eveir  morning  long  troops  of  miners  were 
moving  down  Bastion  and  other  streets  leading  to  the 
Prazer  River  steamer,  lying  at  the  Hudson  Bay  wharf,  pack 
of  blankets  on  back  and  tin  kettle  in  hand,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  friends  and  their  boarding-house  keeper,  who 
"  stood  "  them  a  "  drink,"  and,  telling  them  to  "  take  care 
of  themselves,"  moved  oiEf  with  cheers. 

I  have  seen  the  then  attorney-general  of  the  colony  in  a 
similar  rig  on  his  way  to  the  gold  mines. 

In  another  six  weeks  or  two  months  the  town  was  de- 
serted, and  people  had  settled  down  to  their  usual  quiet  jog- 
trot of  existence — the  picnicing  and  boating,  and  making  a 
show  of  doing  business,  which  is  the  normal  life  of  the 
Victorian  in  summer. 


VIEOINIA. 

Mr.  Josbfh  Newton  gives  the  following- as  his  experience  of 
Virginia: 

_  "I  have  lately  had  occasion,  on  behalf  of  a  London  asso- 
ciation of  capital,  to  make  two  lengthy  journeys  to  this 
State,  in'  two  following  years,  during  which  I  surveyed 
nearly  200  estates  in  the  best  part  of  Kedmont  district. 

"  This  comprised  the  four  adjoining  counties  of  Amelia, 
Buckingham,  Prince  Edward,  and  Cumberland,  for  which 
counties  Farmville  forms  the  railway  centre,  and  is  the 
chief  market  in  the  State  after  Eiohmond  and  Danville.  It 
is  reached  by  the  Danville  Railway  from  the  State  capital, 
■Did  Burkeville,  and  the  entire  district  possesses  the  two 
paramount  advantages  of  excellent  society,  and  the  finest 
and  healthiest  climate  in  the  world. 

"  Estates  may  in  general  be  taken  as  about  one-half  arable 
and  one-half  timber,  two-thirds  of  which  is  original  growth 
— =Dak,  hickory,  maple,  and  the  like,  the  remainder  being 
pine  lands,  i.e.,  lands  which,  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  or 
abandoned  after  tobacco  crops  for  more  virgin  lands,  have 
•  run  to  pine.'  The  tendency  of  old  tobacco  lands,  and  in 
fact  all  lands  here  left  fallow,  is  to  grow  forests  of  pine,  and 
not,  as  with  us,  forests  of  grounds^.  The  character  of  the 
land  is  a  deep  red  or  grey  loam,  with  a  staple  from  three  to 
ten  feet  deep. 

"  Farmville  is  an  excellent  agricultural  market,  and  pro- 
mises to  become  an  important  railway  centre.  Danville, 
situate  in^  a  district  not  inaptly  termed  '  Crarden  of  Eden,' 
haa  capabilities,  irom  its  superb  water  power,  of  becoming 
the  Manchester  of  Virginia,  as  Norfolk  will  be  its  Liverpool. 
The  water  power  of  the  river  Dan  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Richmond,  where  the  river  James  in  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
has  a  fall  of  90ft.,  and  this  in  a  wide  and  rapid  stream, 
sufficient  to  furnish  free  power  for  all  the  mills  of  Lancashire. 

"  The  lands  of  Tidewater  Virginia  that  I  inspected,  chiefly 
in  Norfolk  and  Nanesmond  Counties,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Norfolk,  were  admirable  for  market   gardens,  for  whose 


produce  a  highly  remunerative  market  exists  by  daily  coast- 
ing vessels  with  the  rich  Northern  States ;  and  these  lands, 
though  only  to  be  acquired  at  a  very  much  higher  rate  than 
those  in  Piedmont  above  named,  would,  from  their  exuberant 
fertility,  return  their  freehold  cost  from  two  or  three  years' 
culture. 

"  In  each  of  these  districts  English  farmers  may  ticquire, 
on  very  easy  terms  of  purchase,  lands  which  the  best  in 
their  native  country  can  hardly  e<jual,  and  that  are  likely  to 
furnish  them  with  little  reason  indeed  for  regret  at  their 
change  of  locality,  which  is  always  within  ten  to  fourteen 
days  of  the  shotes  of  England. 

"Immense  beds  of  marl  phosphates  have  been  recently 
discovered  in  Tidewater  Virginia,  which  by  their  timely 
discovery  furnish  a  ready  means  of  fertiUsation  fbr  any 
exhausted  soils. 

"  The  returns  of  the  three  staple  crops  of  Virginia,  in 
1860,  were  as  follows,  viz.:  Wheat,  13,130,977  bushels; 
tobacco,  76,960  hogsheads,  average  value  30J.  per  hogshead ; 
cotton,  about  12,0M>  bales  of  4001b.  each.  To  this  must  be 
added  immense  quantities  of  fine  fruits,  and  for  each  of 
these,  from  her  excellent  railway  and  water  facilities,  the 
best  markets  are  open.  With  revival  of  capital  and  enter- 
prise these  totals  will  be  again  reached,  and,  as  Mr.  Somers 
justly  writes,  '  it  will  be  only  some  hideous  misunderstand- 
ing, or  some  unaccountable  caprice  of  ill  fortune,  that  can 
retard  the  progress  of  Virginia  to  prosperity  and  wealth 
greater  and  more  substantial  than  she  has  knovm  at  any 
former  period.'  In  this  progress  and  in  this  result  English- 
men should  seek  to  participate.  To  those  able  and  willing 
to  embrace  it,  the  world  offers  no  better  opportunity. 

"  There  are  no  waste  lands  in  East  Virginia.  The  only 
land  the  State  Government  can  be  said  to  possess  is  some 
eight  acres  on  which  the  Richmond  capital  stands.  But  it 
appears  difficult  to  make  folk  clearly  appreciate  the  vast 
difference  between  the  'free  lands'  of  the  West  States,  sold 
under  the  homestead  law,  and  the  cultivated  lands — estates 
rather — of  East  Virginia.  The  former  are  open  lands,  with- 
out buildings,  trees,  improvements,  and  (above  all)  either 
labour  or  produce  markets.  The  latter  have  all  these  requi- 
sites, and,  in  addition,  possess  excellent  communications, 
and  a  civilisation  in  wldch  six  or  eight  generations  of  good 
English  lineage  have  grown  up  and  flourished.  Perhaps 
this  difference  may  be  best  expressed  by  the  axiom  that  a 
practical  farmer  requiring  land  would  rather  pay  (say)  60Z. 
an  acre  for  an  old  estate  in  the  Vales  of  Tewkesbury  or 
Aylesbury,  were  it  obtainable,  than  accept  an  estate  on 
Dartmoor  with  a  free  title. 

"  The  only  inducement  the  State  Government  can  offer, 
in  addition  to  that  the  land  itself  holds  out,  is  in  an  arrange- 
ment now  being  made  for  an  immunity  from  the  State  taxes 
'  for  a  certain  number  of  years — viz.,  in  general  five  years, 
BO  that  no  foreign  capital  can  be  rendered  contributory  to 
the  past  expenses  of  the  civil  war. 

"  The  transfer  of  land  in  this  State  is  one  of  the  easiest 
processes  possible,  and  entails  not  one  quarter  the  expense 
or  the  trouble  of  a  similar  English  procedure.  The  estates 
are  generally  heirlooms  in  old  &mities,  and,  till  now,  have 
harmy  ever  changed  hands,  whilst  all  hens  or  charges  are 
registered  at  the  Court  House  of  the  respective  counties. 
Legal  expenses  are  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  most  ordinary  care 
will  ensure  a  sound  title." 

Dr.  M.  L.  Blacker  having  taken  a  trip  into  the  Piedmont 
district,  for  the  special  purpose  of  forming  his  own  conclu- 
sions on  itb  value  as  a  field  for  emigration,  writes : 

"  Before  settling  anywhere  in  Virginia  there  were  seven 

Eoints  on  which  I  require  to  be  satisfied :  Ist,  a  perfectly 
ealthy  locality ;  2nd,  a  fine  climate ;  3rd,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  water;  4th,  fertile  land;  6th,  land  to  be  bought 
cheap  and  for  little  money ;  6th,  within  three  to  six  miles 
of  a  railway  station;  7th,  within  ton  or  twelve  days  of 
England. 

"We  started  by  the  8  a.m.  train,  got  out  at  a  station 
about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Alexandria,  walked  over  a 
iarm  about  two  miles  ofi";  400  acres,  very  nice  small  house, 
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in  capital  repair ;  land  of  good  qnalitr,  bat  badly  caltivated. 
Price  asked  9i.  an  acre,  worth,  say,7Z.  Two  miles  farther 
on  we  viewed  another  farm,  400  acres,  with  a  much  larger 
honso  (twelve  good-sized  rooms),  also  in  very  good  repair ; 
price  111.  an  acre,  worth  81.  Adjoining  this  farm  lies  the 
estate  of  Mr.  C,  well  known  all  through  Virginia  as  being 
one  of  the  best  in  Piedmont  district ;  1500  acres.  All  the 
timber,  house,  and  .fencing  were  burnt  in  the  war.  He  has 
since  built  up  a  small  house,  well  fenced  most  of  his  estate, 
and  has  it  in  a  ^ood  state  of  cultivation  ;  the  crops  looked 
very  well.  This  is  quite  a  picked  estate,  for  which  he  asked 
a  high  figure.  111.  an  acre  (good  value  for  81.)  Mr.  C  took 
us  all  in  for  the  night ;  we  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening 
sitting  in  the  verandah  smolnng  virgin  tobacco,  surrounded 
by  fireflies  and  humming-bird  moths  (here  called  lightning 
bugs  and  tobacco  bugs).  All  the  land  we  viewed  this  day  is 
called  red  land.  It  is  held  in  high  estimation  except  when 
too  light,  when  it  washes  in  the  heavy  rains.  It  is  capable 
of  growing  to  perfection  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  very  fine 
clover,  and  cockfoot  and  catstail  grass,  off  which  can  be  cut 
very  largo  crops  of  excellent  hay.  Little  hay  is  used,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  quantity  of  fodder  they  have  from  the 
Indian  com  stalks,  wtiich  is  preferred  to  it. 

"  After  an  early  breakfast,  walked  to  Brandy  station,  about 
two  miles,  crossed  the  railway,  and  walked  on  five  miles 
through  a  timber  district,  which  was  mostly  cnt  down  by  the 
troops  in  the  war  for  firing.  Came  to  a  farm  of  Dr.  B.'s ; 
very  useful  land;  a  mixture  of  chocolate,  rod,  and  white  soil. 
Saw  some  very  fine  fields  of  wheat.  The  land  is  adapted 
for  grazing;  the  blue  gniss  growing  naturally  is  the  best 
prass  of  the  district.  The  house,  a  substantial  frame  build- 
ing, with  a  Uttle  addition  might  be  made  very  comfortable. 
Here  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night,  and  were 
attended  by  a  coloured  servant  of  the  doctor's,  who  made  us 
very  comfortable.  The  doctor's  farm  consists  of  tOO  acres  ; 
his  price  was  8!.,  but  it  should  be  bought  for  less  money, 
owing  to  the  distance  from  railway  station  (six  miles.) 

"After  breakfast  we  walked  on  to  Culpepper  (six  or  seven 
miles).  Passed  through  a  good  country,  producing  grand 
crops  of  red  clover,  which  is  here  usm  to  plough  m  for 
wheat,  not  being  required  for  hay.  Culpepper  is  a  flourish- 
ing little  town,  with  a  veir  fair  hotel  close  to  the  station, 
kept  by  Capt.  Thompson.  We  went  to  see  an  estate  three 
miles  from  the  station ;  very  good  house,  fifteen  fine  large 
rooms,  with  700  acres  of  superior  land,  150  acres  in  fine 
timber;  the  crops  looked  very  well  indeed.  The  house 
escaped  being  burnt  down,  owing  to  its  having  been  used  as 
one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Federal  army.  Here  we 
spent  the  night,  and  were  very  hospitably  treated.  lOi.  an 
acre  is  asked  for  the  estate  (worth  81.)  Next  we  went  to  see 
Mr.  H.'s  farm,  about  a  mile  from  a  station,  quite  a  new 
house,  with  fifteen  rooms  in  perfect  order,  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished ;  substantial  outbuildings,  600  acres  of  good  land  in 
fine  order,  but  rather  too  hilly.  Mr.  H.  wished  to  sell  his 
estate,  furniture,  crops,  and  stock  for  121.  an  acre.  Such 
opportunities  do  not  often  happen ;  101.  an  acre  would  very 
likely  have  been  taken.  We  returned  to  Culpepper  for  the 
night. 

"  Next  day  my  friend  and  I  started  to  view  Mrs.  T.'s  farm  in 
our  shirt  sleeves,  with  our  knapsacks.  We  arrived  in  the 
afternoon,  after  rather  a  long  step  in  the  sun  (twenty  miles) 
at  a  fine  large  house,  though  much  out  of  repair,  situated  in 
a  beautiful  country,  within  ten  miles  of  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains.  We  enjoyed  much  a  glass  of  iced  water, 
which  seems  to  be  drunk  here  with  impunity,  however  hot 
you  may  be.  Walked  over  the  estate,  about  1300  acres, 
1000  under  cultivation  ;  very  good  land ;  perhaps  better  for 
wheat  and  grass  than  any  we  had  seen,  its  elevation  (1000ft.) 
making  it  somewhat  cooler.  It  has  fine  water  power  to  drive 
a  corn  or  saw  mill,  but  the  great  objection  is  being  so  far 
from  a  railway. 

"  Next  day  we  walked  back  to  Culp>epper,  and  took  train  to 
Alexandria,  and  thus  terminated  my  first  tour  of  inspection 
of  land.  I  made  two  others,  through  different  portions  of  the 
district,  but  this  furnishes  a  fair  sample  of  properties  to  be 


sold.    We  spent  a  few  days  'writing  up  oar  joomala  and 
answering  letters. 

"  Monday,  June  25,  finds  us  staying  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Dr.  B.,  five  miles  from  the  Matoax  station  and  thirty 
miles  from  Richmond.  This  is  a  tobaooo-growing  country ; 
but  since  the  war  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  former  average  has 
been  grown,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  labour  and  the 
great  want  of  capital  Land  in  this  region  can  be  purchased 
on  very  moderate  terms,  say  from  II.  15».  to  31.  an  acre— at 
the  latter  price  with  house  and  offices ;  and  any  number  of 
acres  can  be  purchased  in  a  ring  fence,  from  10,000  down  to 
200.  The  soil  is  chiefly  red  and  white ;  the  proportion  of 
cleared  land  on  each  estate  is  about  two-thirds ;  the  crops 
grown  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats,  clover  to  plon^  m. 
Mangold  wurtzel,  I  think,  should  flourish  here,  and  would 
be  of  great  value  for  winter  feeding.  Tobacco  also  grows  to 
great  perfection.  The  average  returns  of  the  crops  are  what 
we  should  consider  small :  Lidian  com  35  bushels,  wheat  25 
to  30,  oats  30,  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  treatment 
the  land  receives,  the  return  is  good;  it  is  in  no  case 
manured.  Ta^e  the  first  crop  to  be  wheat ;  it  is  cnt  high 
with  machine  and  threshed  on  the  field ;  the  grain  is  sold, 
the  straw  gathered  together  and  burned.  Second  crop, 
Indian  com :  the  heads  cut  off,  the  grain  mostly  sold,  the 
stalks  saved  and  nsed  for  foddering  cattle  in  winter.  Third 
crop,  oats :  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wheat. 
Fourth  crop,  clover :  ploughed  in.  I  think  few  farms  in 
England  would  stand  it  long,  and  here  it  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  land  was  cleared.  Of  necessity,  under  this 
system,  the  yards  in  which  cattle  are  confined  become  choked 
up  with  manure ;  this  difiiculty  is  often  overcome  by  moving 
the  yard— not  the  manure.  Dr.  B.  is  introduang  dairy 
farnung  on  his  estate.  At  present  he  has  thirty  cows,  but 
next  year  hopes  to  more  than  double  that  number.  This 
enables  him  to  rear  young  stock,  which  he  has  done,  of 
superior  quality,  say  six-eighths  shorthorns  ;  they  flourish 
here,  and  at  three  years  old  would  show  well  at  any  feur  in 
England.  The  butter  is  all  sent  to  Richmond  twice  a  week, 
at  a  contract  price  of  3«.  per  lb.  The  general  prices  of  pro- 
duce are :  Wheat  5».  6d.,  oats  2».  6d.,  Indian  com  3«.  6d.  per 
bushel ;  beef  and  mutton  6d.  to  7d.,  and  pork  5d.  per  lb. 
Labour  15».  a  week. 

"  As  to  timber,  the  oak  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  consists  of 
over  fifty  varieties,  from  the  large-leaved  oak,  whose 
leaves  equal  in  size  the  walnut  leaf,  down  to  the  willow 
oak,  whose  leaves  are  not  half  an  inch  in  width.  The 
white  oak  is  considered  the  best  for  building  purposes. 
There  are  still  left  a  few  of  the  heart  pines  that  have 
enjoyed  the  warmth  of  three  hundred  summers ;  these  are 
most  in  request  for  building  purposes,  owing  to  their  being 
easily  worked,  and  of  great  durability. 

"  Wild  fraits  consist  of  the  blackberry  and  dewberry— 
something  like  but  much  larger  than  our  blackberry — ^which 
in  the  summer  time  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  negro's 
food  when  not  in  work ;  also  cherries,  mulberries,  and 
grapes,  which  are  the  most  abundant  of  all,  and  a  small 
sweet  grizzled  berry,  that  makes  a  very  good  sweet 
wine. 

"  As  to  birds,  the  wild  turkey  has  much  increased  since 
the  war,  and  is  a  splendid  bird  for  the  table,  both  larger  and 
finer  flavoured  than  his  tame  brother.  They  are  very  shy, 
and  not  easy  to  shoot.  In  summer  they  feed  on  blackberries 
and  grasshoppers.  The  turkey  buzzard  is  a  very  useful  bird, 
about  the  size  of  the  turkey,  uvea  on  carrion,  congregates  in 
large  numbers  on  the  death  of  any  animal  in  the  fields,  and 
does  not  leave  the  place  until  the  skeleton  is  weU  picked, 
which  is  done  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

"  Of  snakes,  the  rattlesnake  and  copper-headed  moccasin 
are  venomous.  The  rattlesnake  is  considered  a  very  honest 
snake,  as  he  always  lets  you  know  if  you  approach  too  near 
him.  He  is  now  seldom  met  with  in  the  Piedmont  district. 
The  moccasin  is  sometimes  found,  but  is  shy  in  disposition, 
and  its  bite,  though  veiy  painful,  is  not  deadly.  The  black 
snake  is  often  seen,  and  attains  the  length  of  six  feet ;  its 
bite  is  not  venomous.    It  is  peculiar  for  great  quickness  of 
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movement ;  its  natural  food  is  rata  and  mice,  which  makes  it 
a  g^d  occnpant  of  a  granary  or  bam. 

"We  had  been  enjoying  Dr.  B.'s  hospitality  for  a  fort- 
night, and  never  spent  one  more  pleasantly.  We  had  been 
introdnced  to  the  neighbouring  gentry,  mostly  old  proprie- 
tors, who  treated  us  with  marked  kindness.  Having  satisfied 
myself  that  the  accounts  I  had  read  in  The  Field  as  to  the 
advantages  of  Virginia  as  a  field  of  emigration  for  persons 
with  capital  had  not  been  overdrawn,  and  having  made 
arrangements  to  return  in  the  ensuing  spring,  I  turned  my 
&ice  homewards.  On  the  12th  of  July  my  friend  and  I  found 
onrselves  again  in  New  York.  Bidding  farewell  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Biobert  Browne,  I  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  15th,  and, 
after  a  pleasant  passage,  landed  at  Queenstown  on  the  26th 
of  July.^'  

KEW  CALESOiriA. 

A   TBATSiiLBB,  jnst  returned  from  the  island,  sends  the 
following  account  of  it : 

"  This  island  (the  only  one  that  bears  the  tricolor  in  the 
South  Pacific)  is  situated  about  1100  miles  from  Sydney, 
which  is  the  nearest  port.  Sailing  ships  of  small  size  are 
the  only  means  of  communication  between  Australia  and 
Noumea,  the  capital,  except  the  French  men-of-war  that  go 
to  and  fro  once  a  month  to  carry  the  Suez  mail.  These 
steamers  occasionally  take  passengers  that  are  friends  of 
the  officers.    I,  along  with  a  friend,  was  fortunate  enough  to 

fet  a  pass^e  in  one  of  them,  and  was  treated  with  the 
indness  and  urbanity  so  distinctive  of  the  nation.  We 
took  fourteen  days  for  the  passage,  but  it  is  generally  done 
in  ten  days. 

"  An  enormous  coral  reef  snrroands  the  island,  at  a  distance 
of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  On  the 
calmest'day  you  can  see  the  waves  breaking  over  this  rocky 
girdle,  although  the  sea  may  be  quite  still  Doth  beyond  and 
within  it.  In  the  reef  there  are  passages  for  ships  so  small 
that  yon  could  throw  a  biscuit  from  the  deck  on  to  the  rocks 
on  each  side.  Most  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  have 
reefis  of  this  sort,  that  are  the  great  danger  of  navigation. 
In  the  months  of  July  and  August  last  two  ships,  oound 
for  New  Caledonia,  were  lost  on  these  reefs,  and  twenty- 
four  passengers  on  board  of  one  of  these  vessels  were 
drowned. 

"  The  island  is  about  200  miles  long  by  40  broad.  The  sole 
object  the  French  had  in  taking  it  was  to  make  it  a  penal 
settlement,  in  imitation  of  what  we  had  done  so  successfully 
in  the  sister  colonies  of  Australia.  Already  there  are 
upwards  of  2000  convicts.  The  capital,  Normea,  is  a  small 
town,  with  few  of  the  comforts  of  civihsed  life.  The 
principal  hotel  has  only  a  limited  supply  of  beds,  but  the 
shops  or  stores  (of  wmch  there  are  a  good  number  in  the 
town)  are  well  supplied  with  European  goods.  The  country 
is  as  yet  only  half  settled,  and  prmcipally  by  English  from 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  to  whom  the  French  Grovem- 
ment  ofier  every  inducement.  , 

"  I  hired  a  horse  in  Normie,  on  which  I  made  a  journey 
into  the  interior  of  about  90  miles.  In  that  short  .distance 
we  crossed  three  rivers  that  could  vie  with  our  own  Tweed 
or  Teviot  in  size  and  beauty  j  in  fact,  they  much  more 
resembled  them  than  any  tliat  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  other 
colonies.  We  caught  quantities  of  delicious  fish,  that  greedily 
rose  to  the  bait.  Large  animals  are  unknown,  bat  ducks 
are  very  plentiful,  both  along  the  course  of  the  river  and  in 
the  small  lakes  or  jheels  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
We  also  came  upon  various  kinds  of  pigeons,  of  which  a 
large  brown  rock  pigeon  is  the  most  remarkable. 

"  The  country  is  very  lovely,  and  with  great  variety  of 
scenery.  It  is  well  wooded  on  the  hiUs  with  the  Australian 
so-called  oak  tree,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers  with  a 


freat  variety  of  trees  oi  dark  foliage,  that  wonld  require  a 
otanist  to  name. 

After  having  had  some  experience  of  our  own  colonies,  I 
feel  assured  that  New  Caledonia  is  much  preferable  to  our 
own  for  the  small  capitalist  (the  man  of  £1000  to  £2000)  to 
make  a  fortune  in  ;  the  price  of  land  is  wonderfully  cheap, 
and  both  soil  and  climate  conduce  to  grow  cotton  and  sugar. 
Land  can  be  bought  for  8s.  per  acre,  and  rented  for  about  1^ 
francs  per  acre. 

"The  great  article  of  production  is  South  Sea  cotton,  the 
same  as  is  grown  in  the  Feejees,  that  fetches  such  an  enor- 
mous price  in  the  English  market — sometimes,  I  believe, 
from  4s.  2d.  to  Ss.  per  lb.,  while  the  Indian  will  fetch  only 
Is.  6d.*  The  sugar  cane  grows  also  admirably,  better  than 
in  Queensland,  where  frost  often  injures  the  growing  crop. 
The  only  drawbacks  are  the  locusts,  that  came  in  swarms 
last  year;  but,  as  they  come  only  at  intervals,  and  have  not 
been  seen  there  for  some  years  before,  there  is  great  reason 
to  hope  that  this  scourge  will  not  revisit  the  country.  If  so. 
New  Caledonia  will  rival  Bourbon  as  a  sugar-producing 
country,  as  the  latter  island  is  now  nearly  sown  out.  Labour, 
too,  is  comparatively  cheap ;  a  convict  can  be  had  for  ,£'22 
per  annum,  an  Indian  for  £16.  The  natives,  too  (Canaks), 
are  available ;  they  are  excellent  for  many  kinds  of  light 
labour,  as  picking  cotton,  &c. ;  their  pay  is  very  small. 
They  are  of  the  Malay  type  of  feature,  and  are  well-shaped 
men  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  They  were  formerly,  like  all 
the  South  Sea  Islanders,  cannibals,  and  go  about  now  in  a 
state  of  almost  complete  nudity,  their  dress  being  even  less 
than  the  Pope  prescribes  to  his  statutes  in  the  Vatican. 
They  are  paid  for  their  day's  labour  generally  with  sticks 
of  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

"  The  population  is  divided  into  tribes ;  over  each  there  is 
a  chief,  who  is  distinguished  by  a  turban,  generally  of  a  i-ed 
colour.  The  men  come  crowding  into  the  houses  of  the 
settlers,  and  are  very  inquisitive,  but  are  rarely  known  to 
steal  anything.  The  women  are  rarely  visible,  bat  some  of 
them  are  handsome. 

"  The  settlers  themselves  live  in  bark  or  wattle  houses,  and 
subsist  principally  on  fowls,  pork,  bread,  rice,  and  the  sweet 
potatoes.     They  are  hospitable  and  kind  to  strangers. 

"  In  reference  to  the  country,  I  may  state  that  great  parts 
of  it  have  ae  yet  not  been  taken  up,  or  even  surveyed.  Along 
the  margin  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  flats  of  the  valley,  one 
sees  rich  aUuvial  lands,  on  which  the  sugar  cane  and  the 
cotton  plant  are  growing  luxuriantly.  Sheep  do  not  succeed 
in  the  island,  as  the  seeds  of  the  native  grass,  penetrating 
the  wool,  stick  in  the  flesh,  and  frequently  cause  death. 
Cattle,  on  the  contrary,  ttirive  admirably,  and  are  thought 
one  of  the  best  investments  for  capital.  The  country  is  very 
healthy,  though  hot;  sunstroke,  fever,  and  all  tropical 
diseases  are  unknown.  The  only  drawbacks  are  the  mosqui- 
toes, that  are  very  numerous,  particularly  in  the  parts  where 
cultivation  is  carried  on,  and  to  a  new-comer  make  life  quite 
a  burden.  I  believe  New  Caledonia  is  preferable  to  the 
Feejees,  that  are  now  exciting  the  most  enterprising  spirits 
of  Melbourne  and  Sydney  in  many  ways.  In  the  former, 
there  being  a  settled  government,  the  rights  of  settlers,  and 
the  tehure  by  which  they  hold  land,  are  clearly  defined ; 
while  in  the  Feejees,  there  being  no  executive,  property 
may  be  disputed  either  by  the  natives  or  by  other  Europeans. 

"  To  the  young,  enterprising,  and  persevering  emigrant, 
who,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  £500,  is  determined  to 
remain  at  least  ten  years.  New  Caledonia  holds  out  prospects 
that  no  other  country  in  the  southern  hemisphere  does  for 
realising  a  fortune. 

"A  Latb  Bengai.  Civilian." 


*  Tbe  flue  crop  of  1869  fetohed.  In  sevenl  IsstuiceB,  H  per  lb.— Ed. 
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ANGLING. 


BIVEBS  AND  LAKES  IN  THE  HEBBIDES. 

By  WM.  PEARD,  M.D. 
(Cmtllmitd  from  p.  26.) 

The  Claneman  lay  motionless  amongst  the  black  rocks 
that  studded  the  head  of  Arisaig  Creek.  Her  crew,  how- 
ever, were  in  full  activity,  lowering  crates,  boxes,  gun-coses, 
household  furniture,  and  hamper^  of  wine,  into  a  small 
steam  yacht  under  our  quarter,  that  belonged  to  the  lessee 
of  a  moor  which  stretched  for  many  a  mile  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  captain's  binocular  showed  mountain  gullies 
carpeted  with  blossoming  ling ;  broad  patches  of  the  snowy 
cotton  grass  on  the  more  swampy  depressions,  and  boulders 
that  had  probably  often  done  the  sportsman  good  service  by 
aiding  him  to  draw  within  shot  of  the  watchful  herd ;  but 
neither  shielding  nor  house  could  be  seen.  The  only 
living  things  within  range  of  the  glass  were  a  few  sheep, 
and  the  two  pioneers  who  so  recently  narrated,  with  such 
calm  heroism,  the  almost  hopeless  nature  of  their  desperate 
enterprise.  As  they  came  unexpectedly  into  view,  involun- 
tarily I  took  a  step  backwards.  Present  objects  of  interest 
had  for  the  time  driven  them  from  my  thoughts,  and  I  now 
seemed  to  stand  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  an  intruder  on 
their  councils.  A  pleasanter  party  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find.  They  were  in  lull  chat  with  the  gillie,  who 
was  evidently  undergoing  a  friendly  cross-examination,  only 
interrupted  whilst  some  article  of  baggage  was  lifted  from 
the  comer  of  the  peat  stack  to  be  stowed  away  in  the 
gig,  or  when  the  flask  was  placed  in  his  willing  hands. 
The  little  yacht  had  received  the  last  of  her  cargo ;  a  few 
revolutions  of  her  screw  carried  her  clear  of  us,  and  then, 
having  successfully  transacted  aU  her  business  in  this 
solitary  Highland  harbour,  the  Clansman  slowly  resumed 
her  voyage. 

There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the  surface  of 
the  Atlantic  was  smooth,  green,  and  glittering,  whilst  at 
regular  intervals,  with  a  kmd  of  arterial  rhythm,  a  great 
throb  rolled  along  the  breast  of  the  ocean,  over  which  the 
bows  of  our  iron  leviathan  rose  with  a  slow  and  indolent ' 
motion.  Close  at  hand  to  the  westward  lay  Eig,  with  its 
serrated  ridge,  and  a  few  miles  beyond  it,  Hum  rose  in 
purple  beauty,  seemingly  a  mere  narrow-  margin  of  strand 
surrounding  a  group  of  lofty  mountains.  As  each  league 
was  passed,  Skye  came  more  fully  into  view.  The  copper- 
coloured  Cuchullins  showed  their  bare  summits,  aiaa  the 
South-western  seaboard  grew  in  distinctness.  There  was 
Loch  Scavaig,  there  Cornisk,  with  its  chaos  of  bare  rocks ; 
yonder  the  entrance  to  Brocadale,  and  in  the  distance  the 
indented  shores  and  storm-swept  hills  around  Dunvegan. 
The  Clansman,  having  no  romance,  stops  not  to  admire  the 
picturesque,  but  steams  steadily  into  the  Sound  of  Sleat, 
steals  past  Glenclg,  bustles  by  Bhea,  and,  gliding  over 
"  The  Ferry,"  rounds  to  in  Broadford  Bay,  half  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  beach. 

Clustered  near  the  shore  are  eight  or  ten  houses,  where  a 
tourist  might  find  accommodation,  and  that  modest  man- 
sion, with  its  roof  of  blue  slate,  is  the  inn.  Close  at  hand 
a  pretty  river  murmurs  over  the  shingles,  and  scarce  a 
hundred  yards  above  high-water  mark  is  a  long  tempting 
pool,  where  a  few  years  smce  I  have  risen  many  a  good  sea 
trout.  The  stream  is  now  reserved,  and  as  aU  the  fishings 
near  the  village  are  let  with  the  shootings  of  Harripool  and 


Strolomus,  this  quarter  of  the  island  has  little  interest  for 
the  wandering  angler.  It  is,  however,  a  good  point  from 
which  to  start  for  a  ramble  over  the  district,  as  it  lies  nearly 
equidistant  from  two  points  of  special  interest— Shgachan 
and  Loch  Coruisk.  Moreover,  tne  landlord  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  give  full  and  trustworthy  information  on 
matters  piscatorial,  furnished  with  which  verbal  chart,  the 
fisherman  may  soon  make  for  some  quiet  haven  where  he 
can  commence  business,  with  every  prospect  of  reasonable 
success. 

If  the  reader  consults  the  ordnance  map  he  will  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  entire  coast  is  seamed,  at  very  short 
intervals,  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  bums,  the  great 
mwority  of  which,  however,  possess  little  sporting  value ; 
and,  further,  that  whilst  the  fresh  water  lochs  are  nu- 
merous, they  are  generally  small.  It  must  not  be  suOTOsed 
that  the  streams  referred  to  are  of  no  interest  to  the  fisher- 
men. On  the  contrary,  even  in  some  of  the  most  insignificant, 
I  have,  during  wet  weather,  killed  capital  baskets  of  small 
brown  trout.  It  is  beyond  question  that  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
cellent angling  is  still  to  be  obtained  in  the  Hebrides, 
through  the  liberality  and  courtesy  of  the  proprietors,  who 
hitherto  have  seldom  refused  permission  "to  trout"  on 
waters  that  are  not  leased  or  are  reserved  for  their  own.  use. 
How  long  they  may  be  willing  to  extend  this  sporting  hos- 
pitality to  strangers  is  another  matter,  depending,  pro- 
bably, on  the  numerical  rtrength  of  the  forces  that  invade 
their  territories  via  the  Skye  railway,  and  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  inferior  fishings  rise  in  market  value.  There  is, 
however,  another,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  source  of  sport 
open  to  wandering  brothers  of  the  rod,  namely,  the  fishings 
rented  by  innkeepers,  and  to  these  last  the  attention  of  the 
reader  will  be  frequently  directed  in  the  present  p^)er.  But 
to  return  once  more  to  Broadford. 

It  is  now  some  years  since,  when  compelled  by  stress  of 
weather  to  run  into  Loph-na-Cairidh,  I  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Dr.  M'Alister,  whose  hospitality  to  tempest-tossed 
strangers  is  so  well  known.  During  my  visit,  mention  was 
made  of  Loch  Cornisk,  and,  as  soon  as  the  south-westerly 
gale  had  blown  itself  out,  we  hoisted  mainsail  and  jib,  ran 
round  the  Point  of  Sleat,  dropped  anchor  in  a  narrow  and  • 
somewhat  dangerous  creek  at  the  bottom  of  Scavoig  Bay, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  haul  the  punt  over  the  rough 
ground  that  separated  the  lake  from  the  salt  water.  It 
was  rather  early  in  the  season  for  white  trout ;  nevertheless, 
I  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  weight  of  my 
bags.  But  Cornisk  has  claims  on  society  quite  apart  from 
piscatorial  considerations.  It  is  probably  the  wildest  and 
grandest  spot  in  Britain,  and  few  who  tread  its  shores-wiU 
fiiil  to  remember  the  third  canto  of  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles," 
or  say  with  Bruco : — 

A  scene  so  rudCj  so  wild  as  this, 

Tet  so  sublime  in  iMrrenness, 

Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footstepe  press, 

Where'er  I  happed  to  roam. 

'  The  margin  of  the  lake  is  composed  of  sloping  slabs  of 
rock  entirely  destitute  of  all  vegetation,  and  "  these  hard 
and  herbless  masses  "^to  quote  from  Professor  Wilson's 
voyage  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland — "  rise  ridge  above 
ridge  till  they  blend  with  the  higher  sides  and  enmmits, 
seen  only  partially  through  the  racking  clouds,  and  seeming 
— so  unexpectedly  do  they  at  times  appear  above  you — as  if  in 
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the  ■very  act  of  rolline  on  your  head."  At  the  upper  end  of 
tills  sablime  sheet  of  water  there  is  a  green,  quiet,  grassr 
flat,  through  which  flows  the  stream  that  feeds  the  lake,  and 
here,  I  am  rather  ashamed  to  say,  I  often  took  refuge,  when 
my  eyes  ached  from  the  pitiless  ashy  hue  of  the  chaos  of  rock 
below.  Borrowdale,  or  even  Glencoe,  is  a  jest  to  Cornisk. 
After  the  autumnal  freshes  it  affprds  very  good  angling. 
The  water  usually  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  would  pro- 
bably be  improved  not  a  little  by  a  tmge  of  the  peat.  The 
circumference  of  the  basin  cannot  exceed — ^if  it  equals — 
three  miles.  The  Messrs.  Black  say,  "  the  lake  abounds  with 
trout,  whose  flavour  and  condition  afford  satisfactory  proofs 
that  they  at  least  do  not  suffer  from  the  general  sterility." 
Certainly  the  ship's  company  thought  them  excellent. 
Whether  my"  courteous  host  stQl  gives  permission  to  angle 
in  Loch  Coruisk  I  cannot  take  the  liberty  of  determining. 
Unless  visited  in  a  yacht,  the  approach  is  long  and  arduous. 
The  Camesunary  Lochs,  within  a  short  distance  of  Kirkbost, 
are  far  more  accessible,  being  only  an  easy  walk  from  the 
hamlet  of  Torran,  and  something  like  a  twelve  miles  drive 
from  Broadford,  To  these  lakes  all  strangers  who  apply  are 
made  welcome.  Under  favourable  conditions  they  yield  aver- 
age sport,  but  never  equal,  however,  to  that  which — wind 
and  weather  permitting— may  be  found  in  Loch  Coruisk. 

The  distance  from  Camesunary  to  Sligachan  is  about 
eight  ifiiles;  these  are  rather  stiff,  but  few  tourists  will 
complain  whilst  walking  the  glorious  glen,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  which  stands  the  inn.  To  my  thinking  there 
is  nothing  on  the  mainland  to  be  compared  with  it.  In  a 
grey  still  autumn  day,  to  see  at  one's  leisure  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  that  snut  this  pass  from  the  world  on  either 
side  is  alone  worth  a  pilgrimage.  Nor  is  the  angler  without 
the  music  familiar  to  his  ears,  for  the  stream  trips  beside 
him  on  his  way — when  the  crest  of  the  ridge  has  been  sur- 
Mounted — ^brawling  alon^  in  falls  and  rapids,  or  dozing  in 
dark  translucent  jkwIs,  m  each  mood  alilce  tempting  and 
suggestive.  This  is  the  Ault-Dearg,  which,  a  mile  or  two 
farther  on,  is  joined  by  another  stream,  the  Drynock,  their 
united  waters  finding  an  outlet  in  Loch  Sligachan.  These 
rivers  have  been  mentioned  only  as  they  add  grace  and  life 
to  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty.  To  the  wandering  angler 
they  are  forbidden  fruit,  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  which  lies 
a  little  beyond,  having  no  right  to  make  his  guests  welcome 
to  their  use. 

Portree,  about  nine  miles  distant,  is  a  pleasant  resting 
place  for  an  angler  whose  estimate  of  sport  is  not  raised  to 
an  extravagant  pitch.  To  such  a  man  the  capital  of  Skye 
offers  many  pleasures,  and  not  a  few  advantages.  He  can, 
for  example,  procure  private  lodgings  at  an  easy  rate ;  all 
^  necessa^  articles  of  food  are  cheap ;  there  is  a  river  in 
which  after  each  autumn  spate  he  may  take  white  and  brown 
tront ;  there  are  lakes  at  his  service,  and  a  landlocked  bay, 
indented  with  many  a  quiet  cove,  margined  by  shores  of 
much  beauty.  It  may  be  advisable  to  go  somewhat  more 
into  detail. 

Situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  protected  from 
the  prevailing  winds  and  sheltered  by  Raasy,  the  harbour 
is  the  beau  taeal  of  a  yachting  station.  Indeed,  from  May 
to  the  end  of  September  it  is  rarely  without  some  smart 
cutter  or  graceful  schooner,  either  running  in  or  standing 
oat.  As  a  boating  place  it  cannot  well  be  surpassed,  whether 
Bailing  or  sea  fishing  be  the  object.  The  squalls,  however, 
in  broken  weather  come  pretty  hot  from  the  high  lands, 
dropping  suddenly  from  the  hills,  and  whirling  over  the  snr- 
iace  m  clouds  of  spray.  But  a  stranger  need  scarcely  go 
more  than  half  a  mue  from  the  jetty  in  order  to  fill  his  creel 
with  glashens,  lythe,  codling,  or  flat  fish  The  natives  are 
an  unphibious  race,  equally  at  home  on  land  or  water. 
Boats  and  boatmen  can  always  be  procured  at  the  usual 
terms.  Yoor  Scotch  merman,  however,  entertains  a  high 
opinion  of  the  value  of  his  time  and  property,  and  long  ex- 
perience of  the  North  has  taught  me  the  necessity  of  a  clear 
understanding  in  all  matters  of  hire.  The  village  lies  half 
hid  half  seen  amongst  low  wooded  eminences,  and  the  walks 
over  the  headlands  to  the  north  and  south  are  as  varied  and 


charming  as  the  most  fastidious  need  desire.  Three  miles 
north  of  the  town  are  the  Storr  lakes,  in  which  fair  sport  is 
nearly  a  certainty  when  clouds  and  wind  are  as  they  ought 
to  be.  The  ctistuice  is  rather  a  recommendation  than  other- 
wise, especially  as  the  Essie  and  Voig  mountains  beguile 
every  step  of  the  way.  The  river,  which  is  little  more  than 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Portree  Hotel,  in  wet  seasons 
holds  a  fair  stock  of  white  trout,  and,  like  the  Storr  lochs,  is 
open  to  all  comers.  Heavy  bags  of  these  fish  must  not  here 
be  calculated  on,  as  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  will  be 
rarely  exceeded,  even  in  good  water.  The  brownies,  how- 
ever, are  tolerably  abundant.  In  the  matter  of  lodgings  it 
is  unwise  to  commit  oneself.  There  is  no  di£6culty,  how- 
ever, in  procuring  a  bedroom  and  sitting-room  that  1  should 
call  comfortable  for  15«.  or  20».  per  week.  In  such  out-of- 
the-way  parts  of  the  world  as  the  Hebrides  men  may  well  be 
thankful  for  what  they  con  get. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  succeeding  generations  of 
tourist  anglers — it  might  be  more  correct  to  say  rod-bearers 
— lay  themselves  out  for  disappointment.  Jhe  majority  of 
these  knights  errant  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  the  fitness  of 
^things.  To  them  weather  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  They 
have  come  for  the  purpose  of  angling,  and  it  is  their  destiny 
to  go  out,  though  the  odds  are  a  hundred  to  one  against 
them.  Were  they  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  days  best 
suited  to  sight-seeing  are  usually  the  worst  for  loch  or  river, 
they  would  see  more,  kill  more,  and  suffer  less  annoyance 
than  they  generally  do.  Many  a  water  receives  a  bad  name 
from  these  causes  without  deserving  it.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  Skye,  where  the  small  size  of  the  streams 
makes  them  always  dependent  on  rain.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  island,  is  about  the  wettest  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
therefore  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  offer  unexpected  oppor- 
tunities to  the  stranger,  who,  all  unconscious  of  what  chance 
has  thrown  in  his  way,  walks  just  at  tbe  right  moment  into 
the  right  place. 

Men  often  perplex  themselves  and  their  firiends  on  tho 
score  of  a  sporting  outfit.  So  far  as  the  Hebrides  are  con- 
cerned, a  light  rod  of  about  15ft.  is  probably  the  best  leng^th 
for  general  use,  and  this  will  be  far  more  convenient  in  four 
than  in  three  parts.  During  the  past  season  I  often  wished 
that  a  bundle  of  Castle  Connel  rods,  with  which  I  encum- 
bered myself,  belonged  to  anyone  else  than  the  harassed 
owner.  Matchless  as  such  articles  are  to  the  stationanr 
sportsman,  they  are  intolerable  nuisances  by  road  or  r^. 
Cases  of  9ft.  long  are  a  little  unmanageable  in  real  life.  As 
regards  flies,  red  and  black  palmers,  and  fur  bodies  of  fiery- 
brown,  claret,  dark  olive,  and  the  like,  will  answer  equally 
well  on  all  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  district. 

N.N.W.  of  Portree  lies  a  large  extent  of  country,  con- 
taining Quirang,  with  its  basaltic  wonders ;  wide  open  moor- 
lands, swept  by  every  wind  that  blows,  matchless  coast 
scenery,  bright  lochs,  and  many  a  streamlet  that,  with  good 
water,  ofiers  fair  white  trout  angling.  Scattered  over  this 
district  are  several  inns,  as  at  Stenchol,  Uig,  Dunvegan,  and 
two  or  three  other  points,  where  the  tourist  may  take  up  his 
quarters,  and  obtain  occasional  permission  to  use  his  rod. 
There  is,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  little  or  no  water  rented 
by  inns  in  this  division  of  the  island,  partly  because  the 
lakes  and  rivers  are  let  with  the  moors,  and  partly  because 
none  of  them  are  good  enough  or  sufficiently  extensive  to 
be  worth  having  for  angling  purposes.  At  Uig — which,  for 
accommodation  and  chance  of  sport,  may  serve  as  a  fair 
example  of  the  rest — there  is  an  inn  that  boasts  of  a  common 
sitting-room  and  four  bedrooms.  Here,  too,  is  Lochmore 
and  the  Hinisdle,  a  river  by  no  means  to  be  despised  when 
in  tune ;  but  here,  also,  the  guests  of  Mr.  James  Urquhart 
have  no  ri<;ht  to  angle,  or,  to  use  his  own  words.  "  can  only 
do  so  with  the  sanction  of  the  proprietor,  which  could,  I 
think,  be  got."  It  is  needless  to  outer  further  into  detail 
respecting  the  rivers  and  lochs  of  this  part  of  Skye,  because 
no  absolute  promises  can  be  made  concerning  them  in  these 
pages.  There  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  pleasing  uncertainty 
about  them,  which  can  only  be  dispelled  by  personal  appli- 
cation "on  the  premises." 
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The  bright  aatnmu  day  had  drawn  to  a  close  long  before 
I  reached  the  high  ground  about  Portree  on  my  return  from 
the  northern  and  less  frequented  parte  of  the  island.  The 
Clansman  was  expected  about  ten  o'clock,  and  it  wanted  but 
a  few  minutes  to  that  hour  when  I  entered  the  yillage.  All 
was  silent  on  the  little  jetty.  Here  and  there  the  dull 
glimmer  of  a  lantern  comd  be  seen  amongst  b^s  of  oats, 
Doxes  of  g^use,  crates,  and  bundles  of  wool.  Everything 
was  ready  for  shipment,  and  the  jwrters  dozed  calmly  in 
the  intense  darkness  till  the  crash  of  the  paddles  or  the 
whizzing  of  the  steam  roused  them  to  their  work.  It  was 
just  the  time  and  place  for  meditation ;  so,  lighting  my  pipe 
to  assist  the  operation,  I  sat  down  to  balance  the  entries  I 
had  made  on  the  subject  of  the'  available  fishings  in  the 
island.  After  sundry  interruptions  from  a  colley,  who 
seemed  doubtful  of  my  intentions,  and  a  partial  recovery 
from  one  or  two  naps,  I  arrived  at  something  like  the 
following  conclusions : 

If  its  extent  be  taken  into  consideration,  this  island  con- 
tains a  smaller  number  of  good  rivers  and  lakes  than  any 
other  in  the  group.  Of  first-class  waters  I  know  none. 
Even  the  best  white  trout  streams  are  small  and  absolutely 
dependent  on  rain ;  nor  are  heavy  bags  to  be  made  at  any 
pomt,  except  on  exceptional  days  and  in  good  seasons. 
Moreover,  the  rivers  of  any  reputation  are  either  leased 
with  the  moors  in  which  they  are  situated,  or  retained  for 
the  use  of  their  owners.  Neither  are  hotels  possessing 
angling  righte  and  privileges  numerous  or  increasing ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  appear  to  be  on  the  decline.  The  plea- 
sant waters  round  the  comfortable  inn  at  Broadtord,  for 
example,  are  closed ;  Sligachan,  too,  is  erased  from  the  list. 
The  lochs,  however,  afford  fair  brown  trout  fishing  to  men 
of  moderate  expectations:  The  fish  are  bright  little 
creatures,  averaging  about  three  or  four  to  the  pound,  and 
usually  rise  well  when  the  breeze  lends  them  a  helping 
hand.  Personal  application  may  often  gain  a  favourable 
answer  for  a  day's  sport,  where  the  idea  of  a  general  or  in- 
discriminate leave  would  never  for  an  instant  be  entertMned 
either  by  the  factor  or  proprietor ;  and  I  again  repeat  that 
the  kindaess  and  courtesy  of  these  gentlemen  to  strangers 
is  extreme.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  disparaging 
remarks,  no  tourist  in  the  Hebrides,  if  possessed  of  angling 
proclivities,  should  fail  to  visit  the  Camasunary  Lochs,  to 
wander  on  the  rock  shores  of  Coruisk,  walk  Glen  Sligachan, 
and  rest  awhile  at  Portree,  where  he  can  institute  inquiries 
that  may  bring  his  rod  into  play,  should  he  have  time  or 
inclination  to  see  the  more  northerly  portions  of  the  island, 
such  as  TJig,  Stenchol,  or  Dunvegan.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  here  that  a  'stout  cutter  carries  the  mails  daily 
between  the  latter  port  and  the  Island  of  Uiat,  and  that  this 
mode  of  reaching  the  least  known  of  the  Hebrides  is  very 
agreeable,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  breeze  to  command 
the  currents  that  boil  and  eddy  in  the  Minch. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  Clansman  cast  off  from 
the  jetty,  threaded  her  way  cautiously  down  the  harbour, 
and  began  as  it  were  to  breathe  more  freely  in  the  broader 
waters  of  the  Sound  of  Baasay.  Swiftly  the  strong  vessel 
flew  on  through  the  brief  darkness ;  then  came  the  dawn, 
and  the  great  rock  wall  that  faces  the  north-eastern  shore  of 
the  island  rose  into  view  clearer  and  more  clear  with 
every  mile  we  traversed.  Bu-na-Brarin  is  past,  we  pause 
oft  Stenchol,  waste  half  on  hour  in  vain  endeavours  to  rouse 
the  sleeping  dwellers  at  the  lodge,  and  then  resume  our 
voyage.  Long  before  the  steward  has  any  definite  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  breakfast,  wo  round  the  Point  of  Aird,  and, 
changing  our  course  from  north  to  west,  stand  across  the 
little  Minch  straight  as  an  arrow  for  Loch  Maddy. 

The  long  and  oroken  chain  of  land  called  North  Uiat, 
Benbecula,  and  South  Uist,  is  unquestionably  less  known  to 
the  British  public  than  any  other  part  of  the  archipelago. 
The  Island  (or  Islands, 

For  with  the  ebb  and  flow,  the  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle) 

is  practically  without  accommodation.    There  is  a  small 
public  at  Loch  Maddy  where  a  man  might,  without  any 


doubt,  manage  to  live  comfortably  enough,  and  another  at 
the  extremity  of  South  Uist,  where  such  a  thing  as  comfort 
would  be  very  difficult  of  attainment. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  it  is  so  little  fre- 
quented. For  the  present  it  is  practically  closed  to  the 
tourist  angler,  who,  were  it  not  for  this  prohibition,  might 
here  reap  a  rich  harvest.  The  entire  western  seaboard  of 
the  nortn  island  is  studded  with  fresh  water  lochs,  many  of 
which  offer  white  trout  fishing  of  the  highest  excellence. 
Benbecula  is  a  sort  of  half-and-half  region,  being  about 
equally  divided  between  land  and  water,  whilst  the  northern 
division  contains  some  large  lakes,  as  ScadawEi,  Blaishval, 
and  Marri,  besides  something  like  a  couple  of  score  of  smaller 
ones.  Mystery  is  apt  to  beget  marvels,  and  in  this  half  un- 
known district  rumour  is  busy  with  its  angling  'capabilities. 
That  the  statements  I  heard  of  the  excellence  of  the  brown 
trout  angling  were  highly  coloured  is  probable,  but  even 
when  all  reasonable  deductions  are  made,  sufficient  evidence 
remains  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  it  is  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  any  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  king- 
dom. At  some  future  day  we  may  see  snug  little  fishii^ 
lodges  on  the  shores  of  lakes  now  rarely  trodden ;  when 
that  time  comes  I  shall  make  my  offer  at  the  earUest 
opportunity. 

Life  is  but  a  sort  of  railroad  journey,  and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  that  one  always  seems  to  be  saying  "  good-bye"  at  the 
stetions  on  the  road.  It  is  a  matter  of  proverbial  experience 
that  the  best  friends  must  part ;  but  I  kuow  not  that  the  in- 
evitable law  is  more  agreeable  because  inevitable.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  was  with  sincere  reluctance  that  I  quitted  the 
low  grassy  headlands — ^the  Iab3rrinth8  of  blue  water  that 
ever  and  anon  brought  one  to  an  unexpected  halt,  and  the 
conical  mountains  that  rose  abruptly  out  of  the  desolate 
flats  of  Uist.  But  the  Lews  lay  Seant  and  tax  off  to  the 
northward,  and  once  more  the  Clansman's  whistle-^I  had 
learned  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  whistles  whatsoever 
— warned  me  th^  the  hour  was  come  when  I  must  start  on 
the  last  stage  of  my  pleasant  journey. 

It  was  the  day  out  of  a  thousand  for  the  North  Minch. 
Not  an  air  of  wind  ruffled  the  surface  of  this  most  turbulent 
of  seas,  which  eddied  and  heaved  with  a  tranquil  motion  as 
we  crushed  over  its  green  and  glittering  surface.  Shoals  of 
gurnet  played  lazily  on  the  ?rater,  now  uttering  their  crow- 
ing cry,  now  showing  their  great  pectoral  fins  and  bluff 
honest  countenances,  as  if  in  wonder  at  our  hurry  and 
bustle.  Far  ahead,  but  charging  steadily  towards  us,  comes 
on  a  mighty  squadron.  It  is  a  herd  of  bottle-nosed  whales. 
How  they  pranoe  and  curvet  over  the  green  plane;  undis- 
puted masters  of  these  watery  realms,  they  sport  as  if  life 
were  a  long  holiday.  It  wae  early  when  we  left  Loch 
Maddy ;  it  was  past  mid-day  when  we  ran  into  Tarbet.  By 
a  great  piece  of  luck,  business  called  the  hard  working 
Clansman  to  the  head  of  Loch  Seaforth,  and  the  result  of 
these  stoppages  was  that  the  sun  was  setting  when  we 
rounded  the  low  sandy  spit  that  defends  the  harbour  of 
Stornaway  from  the  turbulent  outbreaks  of  the  Minch.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  take  a  brief  general  glance  at  the  island, 
and  say  something  of  the  various  waters  round  the  town — 
or  more  correctiy,  on  the  moors  retained  by  Sir  James 
Matheson  for  his  own  use — before  describing  the  club  and 
hotel  fishings. 

Lewis,  or  the  Lews,  as  it  is  affectionately  called  by  the 
natives,  is  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides,  ite  extreme  length 
being  something  like  seventy  miles,  whilst  ite  greeiest 
breadth  is  about  half  that  distance.  The  principal  part  of 
the  cultivation  lies  immediately  round  the  town  of  Stomo- 
way,  which,  like  the  stall  of  a  celebrated  cobbler,  serves  the 
island 

For  city,  for  capital,  village  and  all. 
In  &ct,  if  a  few  shooting  lodges  and  the  inns  at 
Camahine,  Barvass,  and  Tarbet  are  excepted,  there 
is  no  other  point  at  which  anyone  accustomed  to 
the  comforts  and  decencies  of  civilised  life  oould  hve 
with  any  pleasure.  The  harbour  of  Stomoway  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  town  curving  along  its  sboree,  just  above 
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high -water  mark,  looks  its  best.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  Sir  James  Matheson,  the  place  has  rapidly  grown  in 
prosperity.  Beads  hare  been  made,  land  has  been  drained, 
and  commonication  with  the  mainland  at  Ullapol,  in  Boss- 
shire,  is  carried  on  by  a  fast  steamer  four  or  five  days  in  the 
week.  Vast  sums,  equal  to  the  annual  rent  of  the  whole  of 
Lewis,  are  regularly  expended  in  general  improvements ; 
energy  is  stimulated  and  enterprise  rewarded.  The  owner 
is  Uterally  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,  and  what  king  was 
ever  so  well  served  ?  The  council  consists  of  three  members. 
The  Prime  Minister — to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many 
kindnesses — hears  all,  and  marks  all,  and  never  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  any  suit,  that  offers  reasonable  prospect  of  ad  van- 
ta^  to  the  applicants.  The  Secretary  for  Arts  tests  the 
soil,  looks  after  the  health  of  towns,  conducts  the  manu- 
factures, and  is  indefatigable  in  his  attempts  to  develope 
the  natural  resources  of  the  island  ;  whilst  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces  holds  his  light  infantry  and  artillery  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency.  All  are  busy  and  happy  in  the 
pleasant  employment  of  doing  good,  and  the  result  is  that 
more  material  prosperity  probably  exists  in  the  Lews  than  in 
any  district  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  dwellings  of 
the  cotters  look  rude  and  wretched  enough,  but  within  there 
is  no  lack  of  substantial  comforts.  To  each  there  is  as  much 
land  as  the  occupants  are  able  to  manage,  and  the  rents  are 
^  low,  if  not  lower,  than  any  in  Britam.  There  are  large 
rights  of  commonage,  and  the  majority  of  the  adult  nude 
population  is  concerned  in  the  herring  and  ling  fisheries, 
which  ai-e  of  great  value.  The  women  make  coarse  cloths, 
and  are  indefatigable  in  knitting  and  spinning.  The  general 
"  turn  out "  on  Sund^s  and  festivals  is  rather  startling, 
nor  do  I  know  when  I  have  seen  a  population  better  or 
more  suitably  dressed. 

Any  stranger  fresh  from  the  fertility  of  England,  or  the 
high  cultivation  of  the  lowland  districts  of  Scotland,  would 
be  apt  to  smile  at  the  farming  of  the  Lews.    There  is  a  time, 
however,  for  aU  things,  and  doubtless  within  the  next  ten 
years  we  shall  see  the  land  better  drained,  morejaymmetrically 
divided,   and  worked  on  more  recognised  principles  than 
it  is  at  present.    Cotter  farmers,  wherever  found,  are  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  nor  are  they,  I  suspect,  more  easily  induced 
to  follow  methods  calculated  to  insure  their  own  prosperity 
in  Lewis  than  elsewhere.    Begarded  from  a  sporting  point 
of  view,  the  island  consists  chiefly  of  swamps,  moors,  moun- 
tains,  lochs,  and  rivers.    If,  for  the  sake  cA   a  forcible 
expression,  a  quiet  sort  of  bull  may  be  allowed  to  trespass 
on  these  pages,  I  might  say  it  is  a  land  of  waters,  for  in 
every  depression  there  is  a  lake,  large  or  small,  and  in  every 
gully  a  stream,  not  one  of  which,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest,  is  without  trout.    It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to 
imagine  how  excellent  and  abundant  the  rod  fishing  must 
be  in  more  important  waters  of  the  Lews.    As  the  greater 
part  of  the  district  is  divided  into  moors,  the  fishing  of 
course  goes  with  the  shooting,  but  the  moors  are  not  always 
let,  nor  does  the  Uberality  of  Sir  James  Matheson,  or  the 
{rank,  kindness  of  the  chamberlain  ever  slumber.     The 
proprietor  of  the  island  keeps,  as  I  have  observed,  an  ex- 
tensive sporting  range  in  his  own  hands,  on  which  are  many 
lakes,  and  one  important  river,  and  as  on  these  the  reader 
may  possibly,  at  some  time  or  other,  pass  dehghtf  ul  days,  I 
will  endeavour  to  give  a  short  description  of  them.  'The 
river  Greed  Mis  into  the  bay  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  as 
the  crow  flies,  firom  the  town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  outfall  of  another  stream  that  drains  two  large  lakes, 
Loch  Naleack  and  Loch  Fatencap.    I  do  not  vouw  for  the 
orthography,  having  done  my  best  to  spell  according  to 
local  prononnciation. 

The  Creed  system  is  something  as  follows :  The  river 
issuing  from  an  extensive  lake  on  tbe  hills,  follows  a  very 
tempting  course  for  two  or  three  miles,  when  it  falls  into 
Creed  Loch,  from  whence,  ^ter  running  a  further  course  of 
about  five  iniles,  it  enters  the  sea,  in  a  miniature  but  deep 
fiord,  on  the  west  side  of  Stomoway  harbour.  Beyond  the 
boundary  wall  of  the  park  the  river  improves  in  appear- 
ance, presenting  a  series  of  beautiful  pools  and  streams. 


The  white  trout  commence  running  with  the  first  June 
rains,  and  the  salmon  follow  suit  in  the  succeeding  month* 
At  this  season  the  Creed  river  and  loch  afford  very  pretty 
angling  should  the  water  be  good. .  The  fish,  however,  take 
well  in  the  pools  when  tbe  river  is  low,  should  there  be  a 
heavy  breeze  from  the  N.W.  or  S.E.  Piers  of  greater  or  less 
length  run  into  tbe  lake  commanding  a  large  proportion  of 
the  throws,  and  from  these  stands  capital  sport  may  some- 
times be  enjoyed.  The  royal  piper — an  unrivalled  master 
in  the  arts,  musical  and  piscatorial — swears  by  them.  To 
my  thinking,  performers  less  skilful  than  himself  would  do 
far  better  from  a  boat,  for  fish  are  apt  to  lie  near  the  shore 
on,  which  the  wind  blows,  and  casting  in  the  teeth  of  half 
a  gale  is  difficult  and  uncertain.  As  the  seas  on  advances  the 
upper  lake  becomes  full  of  fish,  nor  do  I  desire  prettier 
sport  than  I  have  had  on  that  solitary  water.  The  white 
trout,  which  are  very  fine,  had  lost  colour  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  in  August. 

Forming  parts   of   an  entirely  different  system.   Loch 
Kaleack  and  Loch  Fatencap  Ue  respectively  two  and  five 
miles  from  Stomoway,  near  the  high  road   that  leads  to 
Soval  and  Gamahine.    In  the  former  the  brown  trout  are 
rather  small ;  they  are,  however,  numerous,  and  rise  in  a 
way  highly  to  be  commended.    In  the  latter  they  are  very 
fine,  and  of  admirable  quaUty.    I  never  made  a  large  bag  as 
to  numbers,  fifteen  or  sixteen  being  the  highest  figures  I 
attained,  but  the  weather  was  unfavourable  and  the  fish 
heavy  in  spawn.    In  April  and  May  I  believe  troUing  would 
afford  first-class  sport,  though  the  fly  would  then  seldom 
fail  should  a  good  breeze  curl  this  blackest  of  waters.    The 
trout  average  fully  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  speci- 
mens of  twice  that  weight  are  by  no  means  rare.     What 
has  already  been  said  respecting  a  few  of  the  waters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stomoway  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the 
rest,  h  systematic  description  of  which  would    occupy  a 
volume.    But  as  those  mentioned  he  in  the  moors  retained 
by  Sir  James  Matheson  for  his  own  use,  it  may  not  un- 
reasonably be    asked    in   what    degree  they  concern  tbe 
reader.     To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  when  I  arrived  in 
the  island,  I  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  every  soul  in  it ; 
that  with  much  diffidence  and  many  misgivings  I  called  on 
the  Chamberlain  and  asked  leave  to  angle  for  brown  trout ; 
that  permission  so  to  do  was  given  in  the  utmost  fulness 
and  with  the  greatest, kindness ;  and,  moreover,  that  when 
the  Creed  was  not  used  by  visitors  at  the  castle,  it  was 
placed  at  my  service  for  the  day.    I  should  ill  requite  the 
courtesy  received  were  I  to  say  that  permission  to  angle 
for  brown  trout  is  little  likely  to  meet  a  refusal  in  Lewis. 
I  do  not  say  it,  but  I  have  my  own  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
which  will  probably  agree  pretty  accurately  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  first  tourist  that  sends  "  a  biegging  letter  " 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Munro. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  where 
salmon  and  white  trout  angling  may  be  obtained  by  the 
week  01  month  on  the  payment  of  a  fixed  and  definite 
rent,  and  the  first  I  notice  shall  be  those  on  the  Soval 
shootings. 

The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  those  fresh  and  charming 

gapers,  "Twenty  Years  Beminiscences  of  the  Lews,"  has 
ttle  to  learn  from  me  on  the  subject  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  to  be  found  on  the  Soval  Moors.  Since  the  author 
quitted  the  home  he  prized  so  highly,  the  district  has  been 
leased  by  Mr.  Pape,  who  farms  the  fishing,  stalking,  and 
grouse  shooting.    My  present  role  confines  me  to  tbe  first. 

The  distance  from  Stomoway  to  Gamahiueisaboutfourteen 
or  fifteen  miles.  The  first  half  the  way  is  one  long  incline ; 
the  latter  half  an  equally  long  decline ;  but  if  the  wayfarer 
would  form  anything  Uke  a  correct  idea  of  the  lochs  and 
streams  that  belong  to  Soval,  let  him  pause  on  the  summit 
of  that  road  and  count  them  if  he  can.  Far  as  the  eye  can 
range,  lakes,  pools,  and  tarns  glitter  over  the  moorland,  the 
majority  of  which  are  more  or  less  directly  drained  by  the 
Laxay.  Notwithstanding  its  name — Lae  being  the  Nor- 
wegian for  salmon^it  is  far  from  being  the  best  stream  in 
the  island.    When  the  trout,  however,  are  in  full  ran,  it 
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gives  capital  sport.  There  is  one  first-dass  lake,  Loch 
V  altos,  for  salmon  and  white  trout,  about  two  miles  from 
the  Lodge,  as  well  as  others  of  less  excellence,  and  any 
amount  of  space  and  variety  of  water  in  which  to  fish  for 
the  brownies.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Soval  is  an  excellent  ang- 
ling station.  The  accommodation  at  the  Lodge  is  good, 
whilst  the  carte  consists  of  salmon,  sea  fish,  Scotch  broth, 
mutton,  and  game. 

Eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  north,  there  is  a  comfortable  inn 
at  Gamahine,  and  close  to  it  flows  the  Blackwater,  unques- 
tionably the  best  salmon  river  in  Lewis.  Li  June  and  July, 
with  a  smart  breeze  blowing  against  the  current,  very 
heavy  bags  may  be  made.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  one  rod 
killed  twenty  or  tw6nty-one  fish  on  it,  I  forget  which,  in  a 
single  morning.  Without  a  strong  wind  little  can  be  done 
on  it.  The  stream  well  deserves  its  name,  as  the  water 
looks  as  black  as  ink.  The  river  runs  only  a  short  course, 
but  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  ground  the  pools  are  large 
and  deep.  The  nominal  charge  for  angling — two  rods  only 
are, allowed — is  £1  per  day.  I  use  the  word  nominal, be- 
cause I  believe  some  abatement  is  made  for  blank  days. 
These,  however,  onght  to  be  few  and  far  between  to  an  angler 
8ta3ring  at  the  inn,  who,  if  he  only  went  out  on  suitable 
occasions,  would  have  better  sport  for  his  money  than  on 
any  other  river,  probably,  in  the  North.  I  have  purposely 
said  little  of  this  river,  because  "  Sixty-one  "  has  spoken  of 
it  so  graphically  and  lovingly  in  the  Field  (August  20, 1870), 
but  I  cannot  avoid  quoting  one  short  passage  for  the  spirit 
it  breathes  and  the  practical  wisdom  it  teaches.  "  I  loved 
the  dear  stream  so  well  that  I  always  treated  her  as  I  would 
my  lady  love.  I  wooed  her  gently  and  considerately,  and 
never  asked  too  much  of  her.  1  never  frightened  her  with 
vulgar,  flaring,  overgrown  fliBS,  or  shook  great  glaring  poles 
about  her  smiling  face.  Our  rods  were  wands,  our  tackle 
gossamer  web,  our  flies  scarce  more  than  midges,  and  then, 
plesbsed  and  enchanted  with  our  entertainment,  we  left  her 
to  her  soft  repose,  and  never  bored  her  with  too  much 
attention,  or  called  to  inquire  too  soon  about  her."  The 
succeeding  paragraph  in  the  paper  referred  to  should  be 
read  and  marked  by  every  angler,  or,  to  use  an  oriental 
phrase,  "it  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  piUar  of 
ivory."  Two  miles  from  the  inn,  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Loch  Boag,  are  the  well-known  Grrimersta  fishings,  which 
consist  of  a  pretty  sparkling  river,  clear  as  crystal,  and  a 
long  chain  of  lakes,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  Loch 
Langavat  alone  being  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  long.  This 
lake,  however,  is  rarely  fished  from  the  Lodge,  as  the  dis- 
tance is  too  great.  The  white  trout  angling  on  these  waters 
is  admirable  in  June  and  July,  and  m  August  and  Sep- 
tember the  salmon  fishing  is  equally  good.  The  sea  trout 
are  not  so  fine  as  in  Park  and  Harris,  but  they  are  incredibly 
numerous.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  fish- 
ings, so  long  rented  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  open  to  the  public, 
have  now  passed  into  private  hands.  The  expenses  for  rent, 
gillies,  lodging,  food,  and  other  matters,  represented  some- 
thing like  £11  per  week ;  and  this,  probably,  would  be  about 
the  figure  at  Soval,  but  on  this  point  I  am  by  no  means 
certain. 

The  AUne  shootings  are  very  extensive,  and  comprise 
many  lochs  and  some  streams.  During  the  past  season 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  sporting  world,  as  lessee  of 
the  earliest  and  best  of  the  Scotch  public  salmon  rivers,  was 
on  the  point  of  adding  Aline  to  his  territories  in  Caithness. 
The  lodge  which  is  at  the  head  of  Loch  Seaforth  cannot 
easily  bo  surpassed  for  picturesqueness  of  situation. 

The  district  known  locally  as  "  Park,"  boasts  some  of  the 
best  loch  fishing  in  the  Lews,  and  the  white  tront  are  said 
to  be  amongst  the  heaviest  in  the  island.  This  isolated 
track,  almost  separated  from  Aline  and  Soval  by  Lochs  Sea- 
forth and  Brisort,  and  comprising  nearly  100,000  acres,  is 
let  as  a  farm,  but,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  sporting 
rights  go  with  the  land.  And  what  sporting  is  there  to  be 
found  ?  There  are  tho  Skippoklect  lochs,  the  Eschpin 
lochs,  and  Loch  Larcastal,  and  these  are  tolerably  acces- 
sible from  the  lodge ;  whether  a  rod  can  be  obtained  on  the 


Park  lakes  can  only  be  known  on  application.  I  must  pass 
most  unwillingly  from  Lewis,  cross  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  enter  Harris. 

At  East  Bay,  Tarbet,  there  is  a  comfortable  hotel  kept  by 
Mr.  Orant,  who  owns  the  angling  rights  over  three  lochs, 
and  here  the  stranger,  having  secured  a  rod,  will  be  sure  of 
excellent  sport.  The  white  fi-out  are  larger  than  those  on 
the  Grimersta,  but  less  numerous,  and  there  also  salmon  are 
to  be  caught.  The  scenery  is  glorious.  The  terms  at  the 
inn  are  by  no  means  unreasonable,  since  fair  accommoda- 
tion, good  food,  and  excellent  sport  may  all  be  had  for  about 
£6  per  week.  The  latter  part  of  the  season  is  the  best  for 
salmon  angling,  as  it  usually  is  all  over  the  Lews.  The 
lochs  leased  for  the  use  of  the  hotel  are  called  the  Larkistle 
lochs,  upper,  middle,  and  lower;  the  last,  though  very 
small,  is  the  best  for  large  game.  These  lakes  are  now 
becoming  so  well  known  that  early  application  is  necessary 
to  secure  a  rod. 

Want  of  space  has  necessitated  bat  a  very  brief  and 
nnsatisfactory  notice  of  the  public  waters  in  the  Lews.  That 
these  will  increase  I  do  not  doubt,  and  Aline  and  Park  are 
admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose.  There  is  one  point  con- 
nected with  the  fishings  in  Lewis  that  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation  elsewhere — I  mean  the  power  of  producing  arti- 
ficial spates  at  any  time  they  may  be  deemed  advisable.  The 
extraordinary  number  and  size  of  the  lakes  allows  any  qnan- 
tity  of  water  to  be  poured  into  the  rivers,  and  fiah  are  thus 
brought  up  into  the  lochs  that  might  otherwise,  in  dry 
seasons,  be  banging  about  the  estuaries  for  weeks.  Once 
up,  however,  they  are  instantly  available  for  the  rod.  The 
Hebrides,  hke  other  places,  may  often  want  rain,  but  they 
are  seldom  without  wind,  and  this  is  all  that  is  required  to 
insure  sport.  I  believe  the  idea  of  artificial  spates  was 
carried  into  execution  at  the  Costello  some  years  before  it 
was  applied  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Lewis.  That  the  plan 
is  an  indisputable  success  is  beyond  all  question ;  the  only 
difficulty  is  in  carrying  it  far  enough.  Half  measures 
seldom  succeed,  and  in  the  case  in  hand  they  are  worse 
than  useless. 

Tlie  fishings  in  the  Hebrides  are  by  no  means  over- 
worked, and  the  number  of  rods  is  as  yet  not  too  great  for 
the  water  on  which  they  are  placed.  Whether  this 
arrangement  will  continue  remains  to  be  seen.  If  the 
lessees  are  wise  and  consult  their  own  interests  they  will 
be  slow  to  make  any  alteration,  for,  whilst  the  character  of 
the  sport  is  maintained,  they  will  never  want  cUents,  and 
may  command  almost  their  own  terms. 


FROLICS    OF    FISHES. 
Br  W.  P. 

Fbolic  thb  Sbcond. — The  Fish  that  Hcng  Himself. 
Charlie  Parmell  was  a  gay,  good-humoured,  idle  scape- 
grace, the  pride  of  the  establishment,  the  terror  of  the 
master,  and  my  particular  friend.  We  were  fellow  pupils 
under  Doctor  Dobell — by  no  means  a  bad  man,  only  an 
injudicious  master,  who,  nevertheless,  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  village  coterie,  too  good  for  this  wicked  world,  and  abso- 
lutely thrown  away  in  the  position  of  pedagogue.  Not  that 
he  kept  a  school.  No;  he  was  rather  above  that  sort  of 
thing :  he  only  "  received "  a  limited  number  of  young 
gentlemen,  and  even  this  seemed  almost  to  lay  them  under 
an  obligation.  There  always  has  been,  and  always  wiU  be, 
a  good  deal  in  a  name ;  and  the  Doctor,  by  judicious  diplo- 
macy, contrived  to  receive  all  the  substantial  benefits 
resulting  from  tuition  without  losing  caste. 

Boys  are  not  phUosophers,  and  usually  take  most  things 
on  trust.  To  be  frank  and  free,  full  of  fun,  and  prompt  at 
mischief,  is  to  possess  a  certain  passport  to  their  favour. 
Masters,  however,  view  these  outpourings  of  animal 
spirits  somewhat  differently.  Those  who  remember  their 
own  boyhood  endeavour  to  direct  the  stream;  those  who 
never  had  any  to  remember  do  their  best  to  dam  it  up. 
Now,  old  Dobell,  as  we  used  irreverently  to  call  him,  most. 
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T^hen  a  baby,  have  been  pretematurally  sedate,  and,  as  a 
boy,  as  impenetrable  to  a  joke  as  a  14-inch  plate  to  a  rifle 
ballet.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  the  terror  with 
which  the  Doctor  regarded  Charlie.  He  writhed  with 
inward  agony  in  his  spotless  black  coat  and  inexpressibles 
if  one  of  his  female  culorateurs  hinted  at  the  absence  of  some 
revered  Tom  or  venerable  Tabby.  Did  Farmer  Hodge  miss 
a  ginger  cock  or  a  blue  hen,  his  complexion  became  abso- 
lutely cadaverous ;  and  when,  on  one  occasion,  the  Squire 
walked  into  the  hall,  and  publicly  described  certain  foot- 
marks on  the  soft  border  beneath  his  peach  trees,  we 
thought  he  wafe  on  the  verge  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  As  re- 
garded the  delinquents  in  such  cases,  the  opinion  of  the 
unhappy  Doctor  was  narrowed  to  a  single  pomt.  It  must 
be  that  ill-disposed  boy  Pamell ;  who  else  could  it  be  P 
This  was  rather  a  grataitous  assumption,  for  Master  Charlie; 
though  now  and  then  caught  flagrante  delicto,  managed 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  tricks  about  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty.  Nevertheless,  on  his  devoted  head  all 
the  sins  of  our  society  were  laid.  He  was  the  scapegoat  of 
the  Tillage  in  general,  and  of  onr  establishment  in  particular ; 
and  would  only  have  been  too  happy  had  he,  as  part  of  his 
punishment,  been  turned  out  into  the  wilderness.  Our 
Dux  birched  him  long  and  vigorously,  set  him  impositions 
of  terrific  length,  and  occasionally  confined  him  to  the  house. 
The  Doctor's  oiUward  man  punished  his  enemy,  and  so  far 
he  was,  in  a  physical  sense,  the  victor  ;  but  Charlie  uncon- 
sciously paid  him  back  with  usury.  The  old  boy  was  as 
fall  of  little  pomposities  as  a  hedge-hog  is  of  quills.  What 
to  the  One  is  a  protection,  in  the  other  is  invited  attack.  The 
Doctor's  defensive  armour  was  in  some  sort  turned  inside 
oat ;  and  in  tronUous  times  Charlie  sat  heavily  on  his 
inner  man,  and  drove  the  prickles  home  to  the  quick. 

One  bright  week  in  June  my  unlucky  chum  was  kept  in 
for  some  absurd  piccadillo.  To  him  action  was  life.  To 
have  his  ticket-of-leave  withdrawn  was  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune that  could  befall  him.  On  the  present  occasion  he 
passed  the  first  two  days  of  his  imprisonment  in  gazing 
wishfully  at  the  sunshine,  or  listening  to  invisible  larks 
chsnnting  Gloria  in  excelsis  for  away  in  the  blue  sky.  On 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  by  way  of  keeping  up  his 
spirits,  I  brought  him  tidings  from  the  outer  world  to  the 
effect  that  I  had  just  returned  from  the  brook  in  Parmer 
Hodge's  meadow,  and  had  seen  "  our "  trout.  To  him 
this  was  a  subject  of  paramount  interest.  Often  and  often, 
with  a  rod  extemporised  from  the  nearest  hazel  bush,  had  he 
put  manifold  temptations  in  the  way  of  that  persecuted  fish, 
which  had  hitherto  been  resisted  with  a  wisdom  even  beyond 
its  years. 

"  So  yoa  saw  him ;  I  was  afraid  he  was  gone.  You'll 
swear  that  you  saw  him  P" 

I  satisfied  him  on  this  head,  and  from  that  moment  the 
prisoner  became  an  altered  man.  His  patience  and  obe- 
dience were  only  equalled  by  his  assiduity,  and  dajr  by  day 
countless  pages  of  original  translation  were  penitentially 
handed  to  the  master.  Charlie's  freedom  was  necessary  to 
his  peace.  Late  one  Saturday  afternoon  the  Doctor  gave 
the  prisoner  a  lecture  and  his  liberty.  I  had  missed  my 
friend  grievously,  and  now  rejoiced  proportionately  in  his 
restoration.  We  passed  into  the  fresh  country  road  in  front 
of  the  house,  crossed  the  stile  into  the  meadows,  and  went 
straight  as  a  line  to  a  little  bridge  that  connected  the  farm 
with  the  village.  Here,  after  some  patient  investigation, 
Charlie  obtained  ocular  proof  of  my  veracity. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is!"  he  said,  "III  have  that 
fellow." 

I  had  grown  somewhat  doubtful  on  this  point  from  re- 
peated defeats. 

"Look  here,"  he  continued,  puUins  a  tangled  mass  of 
string,  gnt,  and  hooks,  from  his  pocket,  "Tuere's  six  of 
them,  and  on  every  one  we'U  have  a  whopper  to-morrow 
morning," 
"  But  to-morrow's  Sunday." 

"  Oh,  ah,  so  it  is ;  but  we  can  look  at  them  yon  know. 
Once  on,  the  fishll  be  safe  as  houses." 


Never  were  night  lines  set  more  artistically.  Even 
the  keenest  and  most  experienced  eve  might  well  have 
feiiled  to  detect  them.  For  the  remainder  of  the  evening  my 
poaching  companion  was  unwontedly  silent,  and  even  when 
finishing  up  his  work  for  the  week,  I  often  caught  him  look- 
ing abstractedly  at  the  book  before  him,  as  if  engaged  in  a 
profound  calculation  as  to  the  profits  of  to-morrow. 

On  Sunday  mornings  Dr.  DobeU  was  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
missing us  an  hour  before  the  service  commenced,  in  order 
that  we  might  recover  our  spirits,  and  put  on  our  best 
things.  On  this  point  he  was  very  particular.  Neater 
gloves  and  boots,  more  spotless  jackets  and  trousers,  or 
more  shiny  chimney-pot  hats,  than  decked  his  six  young 
gentlemen  were  not  often  seen  in  any  country  congregation. 

Our  toilettes  were  soon  made,  and  then  we  went  out  for  a 
stroll.  Charlie  was  over  the  stile  and  across  the  meadow 
like  a  greyhound,  nor  was  I  far  behind. 

"  Oh,  my  eye  !"  were  the  first  words  I  heard  distinctly  as 
I  came  up.  "  I  knew  I  should  get  .him.  By  Greorge,  he 
has  been  and  hung  himself !" 

Strong  emotion  and  grammar  are  not  always  lawfully 
joined  together. 

"  It's  a  regular  case  oifelo  de  se." 

Sure  enough,  there  was  our  trout — our  old  and  valued 
acquaintance— suspended  from  a  bough  that  projected  more 
than  half  across  the  stream.  Yes,  there  he  was,  dead  as  a 
herring,  dry  and  stiffened  by  the  sun,  with  his  jaws  wide 
open,  between  which  appeared  the  treacherous  cord  that 
had  been  the  instrument  ^of  his  destruction.  When  first 
hooked  he  probably  made  a  desperate  leap  or  two,  one  of 
which  must  have  brought  him  into  the  difficulty  in  which 
we  found  him.  We  had  come  merely  to  observe  the  general 
position  of  affairs.  Presently  astonishment  gave  way  to  the 
more  practical  spirit  of  business. 

"  Now,  ain't  it  a  bore  that  he's  so  close  to  the  bridge.  The 
first  fellow  that  crosses  must  find  him,  if  he  has  any  eyes  in 
his  head.  Suppose  the  farmer  sees  him,  won't  he  be 
waxy." 

AU  this  time  Charlie  was  rapfdly  cleaning  and  smoothing 
a  neat  little  stick  with  a  crook  at  the  end. 

"  It'll  never  do  to  leave  him  there.  Old  Do.  will  be 
safe  to  hear  of  it,  and  then  of  course  it  will  be  me." 

A  few  feet  below  the  plank  that  served  for  a  footway,  a 

EoUard  willow  had  fallen,  many  a  year  ago,  across    the 
rook,  and  was  now  thickly  covered  with  bright  green 


"  If  I  was  only  on  the  middle  of  that,"  remarked  Charlie, 
pointing  to  the  trunk,  and  at  the  same  time  setting  his  left 
foot  cautiously  on  it.  "  I  could  get  him  nicely  with  this 
stick.    Oh,  I  say,  ain't  it  slippery. 

The  soles  of  his  patent  leathers,  long  used  to  indoor  work, 
were  smooth  as  glass. 

"  Never  mind,  here  goes." 

In  a  moment  he  eixioi  safely  over  the  centre  of  the  brook, 
and  within  five  feet  of  the  dead  fish.  Stooping  cautiously, 
he  extended  his  extemporised  gafE  to  catch  the  line.  It  was 
too  short  by  three  inches.  Manifold  were  his  efforts  at 
extension,  but  bone  and  muscle  would  not  stretch.  There 
was  still  the  same  tantalising  gap  between  Charlie  and  his 
darling,  and  time  pressed. 

"  There  go  those  bells,"  he  observed  with  considerable 
asperity ;  "  and  they  only  ring  fifteen  minutes.  I  say  Tom, 
isn't  that  a  knot  P"  pointing  to  a  good  sized  lump,  a  little 
lower  on  the  trunk." 

"  It  looks  something  like  one." 

"  If  I  was  there  I  could  just  reach  the  line." 

It  was  no  knot,  only  a  ranker  patch  of  moss,  whose  sus- 
taining power  would  hardly  have  supported  the  weight  of 
an  ouzel.  Charlie  set  his  foot  on  the  treacherous  mass,  and 
in  half  a  second  was  sprawling  all  fours  in  the  brook.  The 
water  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  the  mud 
— uncommonly  soft  and  rich — might  have  added  ten  or  a 
dozen  inches  more,  a  proportion  that  could  scarcely  have 
been  surpassed  for  damaging  the  appearance  of  a  young 
gentleman  on  the  point  of  attending  Divine  service.    When 
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he  floundered  to  the  mir&ce  his  condition  was  happily  de- 
scribed in  the  touching  triplet  of  Scott : 

And  e'en  the  mother  that  him  bare. 
In  hia  scratched  face  and  drabbled  hair 
Had  scarcely  known  her  child. 

I  am  perfectly  sure  Messrs.  Lincon  and  Bennet  would  not 
have  recognised  their  own  hat. 

"  I  think  you'll  be  rather  late  for  church,  young  man." 

Charlie's  sorrows  had  nearly  reached  their  climax;  a 
moment  after  the  farmer  had  him  by  the  collar.  That  artful 
agriculturist  had  stolen  unawares  on  our  privacy,  and,  like 
a  great  general,  at  the  right  moment  charged  down  on  us 
with  all  his  force.  Frightened  out  of  my  senses  I  cleared 
the  brook  at  a  bound,  flew  across  the  meadow,  leaped  the 
style,  and,  turning  the  comer  of  the  lane,  found  myself  face 
to  face  with  the  Doctor  and  my  four  fellow  pupils,  who, 
dressed  up  to  the  nines,  were  standing  at  the  porch  waiting 
for  us. 

"  Where's  Pamell  P"  gasped  the  alarmed  pedagogue. 

"  Coming,  sir," 

And  80  were  the  congregation — in  a  column  long  and 
deep — up  the  quiet  road,  in  order  to  enter  the  churchyard 
by  the  iron  gates  that  faced  the  door  of  Doctor  Dobell's 
establishment. 

"  I  ask  you  again.  Sir,  where  is  Mr.  Pamell  P" 

The  column  halted  and  closed  round  us. 

"  He's  coming  directly,  Sir,  with — Farmer — Hodge,"  I 
gasped,  by  way  of  saying  something,  and  round  the  comer 
they  came. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  former,  "  I've  caught  this  here  young 
gentleman" — a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word — "  poaching 
on  a  Sunday." 

An  ill-suppressed  titter  ran  through  the  crowd. 

"  Don't  excite  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,"  observed  the  family 
Galen,  stepping  quickly  to  tne  Doctor's  side,  "  Tis  dangerous 
this  hot  weather,  I  assure  you ;  pray  don't." 

The  unhappy  preceptor,  by  way  of  reply,  laid  his  hand  on 
his  stomach  to  indicate  the  region  affected,  and  inconti- 
nently look  to  his  bed.  How  many  bottles  of  chalk  mixture, 
flavoured  with  catechu  and  opium,  he  swallowed,  I  am  afraid 
to  say. 

A  few  days  later  my  faithful  chum  was  expelled ;  but  to 
the  last  hour  of  my  stay,  even  a  remote  allusion  to  fresh- 
water fish.  Farmer  Hodge,  or  the  church  meadow — ^brought 
the  doctor  to  the  verge  of  a  relapse. 

Whether  he  ever  perfectly  recovered  the  tone  of  his  diges- 
tive organs  I  cannot  tell,  but,  during  my  time,  he  certainly 
never  entirely  recovered  his  dignity. 


.      FESCH    FRATTLK 

(.Contimad  from  pagt  28.) 

How  far  the  spines  of  perch  protect  them  ft-om  the  assaults 
of  other  fish,  especially  of  the  pike,  is  not  quite  certain.  In 
many  fishings,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  small  perch 
are  considered  the  favourite  baits  for  the  pike,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  deterred  by  their  spiky  appearance. 
Moreover,  as  the  pike  always  swallows  his  prey  nead  fore- 
most, whilst  the  spines  of  the  perch  are  capable  only  of 
projecting  backwards,  shutting  down  like  the  props  of  an 
umbrella  upon  pressure  irom  in  front,  it  would  not  appear  that 
they  impede  the  operation  of  swallowing,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, tney  would  naturally  assist  it  rather  than  otherwise, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  beard  of  an  ear  of  barley  aids  it  in 
forcing  a  way  up  the  sleeves  of  a  coat  or  other  obstructed 
passage.  The  efl'ect  of  this  back  action  ehevaux-de-frise 
is  curiously  illustrated  t)y  a  circumstance  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence  in  Sweden.  Large  perch  swallow  the  baited 
hooks  of  stationary  night  lines,  and  then  enormous  pikes 
gorge  the  hooked  perch  in  their  turn.  In  this  case,  though 
the  pike  is  seldom  or  never  actually  hooked,  yet,  on  the 
fisherman's  drawing  in  his  line,  the  perch  often  sets  so  fast  in 
his  throat  that  he  is  unable  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  both  are  taken. 
That  the  spines  of  the  perch  are  very  formidable  weapons,  of 


which  they  readily  make  ase,  is  proved  by  an  instance  re- 
cently witnessed  m  a  stock  pond  near  Weybridge,  where 
one  of  these  fish,  of  about  half-a-pound,  attacked  a  pike  of 
the  same  weight,  the  result  being  that  after  a  prolonged 
contest,  carried  on  by  both  combatants  with  great  fury,  the 
pike  was  apparently  either  killed  or  stunned,  and  lay  motion- 
less on  the  bottom,  belly  uppermost.  Mr.  Francis  informs 
us,  however,  that  perch  themselves  certainly  do  not  object 
to  these  spines,  so  far  as  swallowing  is  concerned ;  and  that 
in  a  vivarinm  he  has  often  observed  them  take  with 
avidity  smaller  members  of  their  own  and  of  the  ruffe 
species. 

Perch,  as  I  have  before  said,  will  take  almost  anything— 
minnows,  small  gudgeons,  minute  dace,  sticklebacks,  worms, 
gentles,  and  grubs  of  all  sorts.  In  the  Bxe  I  used  ooca- 
sionallv  to  fisn  for  the  perch  with  the  fly,  a  fly  being  sold  in 
that  city  at  the  tackle  shops  for  the  purpose,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  novelty.  On  this  point 
Capt.  Williamson  says :  "  In  some  waters,  particularly 
where  they  are  shallow,  the  perch  intermix  witn  the  dace, 
and  take  a  fly ;  this,  however,  is  not  their  general  habit 
They  prefer  a  rich  pJalmer,  or  a  heavy-bodied  yellow  fly ;" 
whilst  Ephemera  recommends  "  large  gaudy  lake  tront 
flies  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water."  I  hare 
taken  fine  perch  in  the  Exe,  about  a  mile  above  Exmoath 
bridge,  witn  a  fly  made  by  Hoarder,  of  Plynaouth,  on 
purpose  for  this  sport.  They  generally  rise  best  in  shallow 
water,  about  three  or  five  inches  deep,  while  after  the  fry  of 
other  fish. 

I  have  taken  great  numbers  of  perch  by  bobbing  over  a 
bush  into  a  gravelly  hole,  with  a  natural  fly,  but  especially 
with  a  large  caterpillar,  or  a  caterpillar  in  contrast  with  the 
natural  fly.  Frank  Forester  states  that  in  America,  the  perch, 
like  his  congeners  the  various  tribes  of  baas,  will  occasionally 
take  the  fly,  though  not  so  boldly  or  freely  as  to  justify  ite 
use  largely. 

Of  worms,  the  best  are  the  red  worm,  using  two  on  libe 
hook  in  preference  to  one ;  and  the  lob,  the  brandling  is 
likewise  a  fkvourite,  but  its  disagreeable  yellow  exudation 
is  so  objectionable  to  the  olfactory  organs,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  more  killing  than  the  two  former,  that  I  do  not 
recommend  it. 

"  Of  worms,  the  best  kinds,"  says  Taylor,  "  are  small  lob 
worms,  which  have  no  knot,  brandlings,  red  dunghills,  or 
those  found  in  rotton  tan — all  well  sconred."  Blaine  says, 
"  We  are  not  favourable  to  lob  worms  as  baits,  except  where 
the  perch  run  very  large  indeed."  I  have  caught  great 
numbers  of  perch  with  the  gentles  found  in  pig  dung,  which 
were  seized  with  great  avidity,  putting  as  many  as  possible 
on  one  hook.  These  gentles  are  small,  and  have  a  flavour 
not  unlike  Gruyere  cheese. 

Shirley  says,  "  The  dock  or  flag-worm  is  an  excellent  bait 
....  But  the  most  sure  killing  is  the  brandling  worm,  two 
upon  the  hook  at  a  time,  well  scoured  in  moss,  unless  it  be  in 
the  Mole,  and  some  other  rivers  that  run  into  the  Thames, 
where  minnows  are  scarce ;  but  perch  are  not  very  nice  in 
the  choice  of  their  feed,  and  have  even  often  been  caught 
with  a  fly  in  fishing  for  trout. 

"  They  take  the  bait  best  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and 
swallow  it  instantly,  because  they  have  the  largest  month 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  of  any  other  fish  j  however,  when 
you  fish  with  a  minnow  or  frog,  they  should  have  a  little 
more  time  when  you  strike  than  when  yon  btut  with  a 
worm. 

"  He  will  bite  at  a  little  frog,  of  which  you  may  find 
many  in  hay -time. 

"  Of  worms  the  lob  or  brandling  is  taken  to  be  the  best, 
being  well  scoured  in  moss  or  fennel ;  and  next,  the  worm 
that  lies  under  cow-pats  with  a  bluish  tail.  He  will  alao 
take  the  red-worm  and  dew-worm." 

In  the  "  Pleasures  of  Princes,  or  Good  Men's  Becrea- 
tions,"  1635,  the  author  blends  "the  Bledke,  Buffe,  and 
Peareh"  together,  and  says,  "They  are  fishes  which  bite 
neyther  hie  nor  low,  but  for  the  most  part  in  the  midst  of 
the  water,  therefore  your  line  must  be  very  lightly  plnmbds, 
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and  farro  from  the  hooke.  The  bwyte  which  most  intice 
them,  besides  the  Toi-toorme  is  the  house-/y  in  the  summer, 
and  the  fat  of  bacon  in  the  winter;  in  April  they  will  bite 
well  at  the  Boh-wonne  or  Maggot,  and  in  all  other  seasons 
they  seldom  refuse  any  other  Worme  or  Canker.  Your  line 
should  be  small,  and  well  armed  from  the  hooke  a  handful! 
with  small  Wyer,  for  the  teeth  of  the  Pearch  will  else  gnaw 
it  asunder," 

Live  shrimps  (or  if  dead,  and  very  fresh)  are  a  killing 
bait  for  perch,  particularly  in  wet  docks,  where  the  tide 
flows  strong  in,  which  brings  with  it  numerous  shrimps,  on 
which  erery  fish  found  in  uiose  places  will  feed,  the  large 
perch  especially. 

"Ephemera,  in  bis  Handbook  of  Angling,  says, "  In  fresh 
water  a  shrimp  should  not  be  used."  ,  Yet  he  advises  it  in 
tidal  docks.  I  hare  caught  them  in  large  quantities  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  many  rivers  with  salt  water  and  fresh 
water  shrimps  both  alive  and  boiled. 

To  keep  shrimps  fresh  for  bait,  the  best  way  is  to  put  them 
into  some  damp  sandy  gravel,  in  a  wicker  basket.  When 
gravelly  sand  is  not  easily  to  be  had,  a  good  whisp  of  hay, 
straw,  or  weeds  well  wetted,  will  answer  as  the  next  best 
thing.  If  they  are  huddled  together  in  a  bag  they  anickly 
die,  and  are  rendered  too  pappy  for  fishing.  Presawater 
gnaila  are  a  good  bait.  "We  are  told  that  "  the  minnow,  the 
red-worin,  and  at  times  a  small  shrimp  will  take  all  the 
varieties  of  perch  which  frequent  the  fresh,  the  brackish,  or 
the  saltwater;  and  that  from  the  very  earliest  dawn  of 
spring  to  the  setting  in  of  severe  cold  weather  it  is  rare,  but 
the  angler  can  find  some  sport  with  these  quick  and  lively 
biters.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  both  the  minnow  and  the 
red-worm  are  taken  by  the  perch  in  salt  and  brackish 
water  in  a  dead  stat^,  as  these  creatures  cannot  survive 
immersion  in  the  saline  element  above  a  minute  or  so. 

I  recommend  the  perch  fisher  to  use  a  small  gud- 
geon or  minnow,  with  trout  spinning  tackle.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  any  length  of  line,  nor  should  the  tackle  be 
coarse.  The  bait  should  be  spun  as  near  to  the  bottom  as 
possible  in  the  places  described  or  in  any  other  "  solitary 
deeps."  In  this  way  perch  of  a  large  size  may  be  taken, 
and  I  have  generally  found  that  in  places  where  these  fish 
are  very  numerous  the  largest  perch  are  taken  with  a  good- 
sized  gudgeon. 

It  is  not  the  habit  in  most  rivers  to  ground  bait  fo;- 
perch,  but  I  am  confident  it  is  most  desirable,  having 
known  those  who  have  done  so  with  worms  chopped  small 
in  the  Trent,  Derwent,  Stour,  Avon,  Ac.,  the  morning  pre- 
vious to  fishing — not  as  is  generally  the  case  the  night  before 
— ^who  have  fiw  surpassed  in  their  evening's  display  the  bags 
of  those  who  have  taken  a  roving  commission  on  chance. 

If  you  intend  to  fish  with  worms,  a  little  while  before  you 
begin  throw  in  baUs  of  clay  in  which  some  worms  are 
einoedded,  with  their  tails  just  protruding,  and  bait  with 
rich  brandlings  smelling  very  strongly  and  exuding  a  yellow 
liquid,  or  red  worms  with  a  yellow  tail— a  few  worms  occa- 
sionally thrown  in  where  you  know  there  are  perch  may 
induce  them  to  feed ;  always  have  a  superior  worm  on  your 
book.  This  is  the  only  ground  bait  of  i  any  use  in  perch 
fishing. 

Some  anglers  contend  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  bait 
the  ground  on  the  preceding  night  with  a  paste  as 
recommended  for  general  bottom  fishing.  It  should 
be  made  into  good  sized  lumps,  and  thrown  into  the 
spot  yon  intend  to  angle  at;  and  if  the  fish  be  at 
all  ptentiful  there,  yon  will  not  iiftil  to  find  them 
withm  a  yard  or  two  of  the  spot  while  any  of  the  ground 
bait  is  left.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  ground  bait  is 
constantly  breaking  up,  and  being  carried  away  in  small 
pieces,  and  this  brings  together  immense  quantities  of  small 
frj,  the  natural  prey  of  the  perch,  who  will  there  feed  or 
sport  as  long  as  bait  or  fry  remain.  You  may  occasionally 
throw  in  some  of  your  ground  bait  in  loose  quantities,  well 
saturated,  with  great  success.  The  small  fish  will  be  in- 
duced to  rise  to  it  in  large  quantities;  and  as  surely  as 
thegr  do  so,  they  will  be  observed  and  pursued  by  perch." 


Mr.  Jesse  informs  as  that  if  a  bottle  of  live  minnows  is 
sunk  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole  or  other  resort  of  perch,  it 
will  in  a  day  or  two  attract  large  numbers  to  tne  spot, 
when  they  may  readily  be  taken  by  a  similar  bait  dropped 
quietly  amongst  them.  In  order  to  preserve  the  minnows 
alive,  the  stopper  of  the  bottle  should  consist  of  a  piece  of 
perforated  zinc,  or  other  substance  of  a  porous  nature,  so 
as  to  admit  free  ingress  and  egress  of  the  water.  This 
experiment  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  trying,  nor  do  I 
remember  any  writer  who  mentions  having  done  so,  but  it 
is  quoted  by  many. 

The  season  for  perch  angling  is  from  October  until  the 
middle  of  March  (excepting  in  the  Thames,  where  the  fence 
months  restrict  the  fishing),  during  which  time  they  will  bite 
in  most  weathers,  except  it  be  very  sunny  and  bright ;  but 
such  blustering  weather  as  would  prove  unfavourable  to 
sport  in  many  other  fishings  will  not  prevent  perch  from 
taking  a  bait  well ;  on  the  contrary,  when  it  blows  a  gale 
from  the  west  or  south-west,  with  a  gloomy  horizon,  tney 
will  take  any  bait  almost  throughout  the  day. 

Blaine  says  : — "  Some  say,  as  regards  times,  the  perch 
bites  best  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  from  seven  to 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  two  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon, except  in  hot  and  bright  weather,  and  then  from  sun- 
rise to  six  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  eve  from  six  to  sun- 
set. In  tidal  rivers,  however,  and  the  waters  immediately 
connected  with  them,  as  docks,  sluices,  &c.,  these  general 
rules  as  to  biting  times  do  not  strictly  apply ;  for  it  is 
there  during  the  flow  and  ebb,  when,  the  natural  food  is 
'  principally  on  the  stir,  that  the  fish  are  most  certainly  on 
the  look-out  for  it,  let  the  time  be  what  it  may." 

"  The  perch  bites  well  in  warm  weather ;  yet,  in  the  very 
midst  of  summer,  he  is  soonest  taken  in  cool,  cloudy  and 
windy  weather,  and  yon  may  angle  for  him  any  time  of  the 
day ;  but  you  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  from  five  to 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  irom  four  till  sunset  in  the 
afternoon. 

"  In  angling  for  perch  you  need  not  continue  long  in  the 
sameplace,  for  they  usually  bite  as  soon  as  the  bait  drops 
in.  You  ought  to  angle  at  or  near  the  bottos},  constantly 
raising  your  bait  almost  to  the  top,  letting  it  drop  gently 
again. 

"  I  like  March  best  for  perch  fishing  when  there  is  a  good 
breeze,  but  not  too  much  wind,  and  m  August,  September, 
and  if  October  is  open  weather  I  have  taken  them  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  try  my  physical  powers  in  carrying 
my  bag  or  basket  to  the  rail  or  coach :"  (Ephemera,  in 
Bell's  Life.) 

My  favourite  way  of  taking  perch  is  to  spin  a  minnow  for 
them,  as  is  done  for  trout,  but,  although  by  this  plan  the 
tackle  must  be  fine,  yon  cannot  have  it  too  strong.  A  rod, 
such  as  is  used  for  roach,  will  suffice,  provided  the  rings  are 
large  enough  for  the  line  to  travel  freely.  Perch  are  thought 
by  some  to  be  a  tamely  fighting  flah,  but  those  who  suppose 
so  have  only,  it  may  be,  caught  them  in  lakes  and  slowly- 
running  streams.  I  have  had  perch  of  two  and  three  poimas 
that  have  played  me,  and  played  me  well,  taking  out  per- 
force as  much  line  as  a  jack  of  twice  that  weight,  for  at  least 
ten  minutes,  their  movements  to  escape  being  sharp,  strong, 
and  of  considerable  dash  and  distance.  At  Strathfleldsaye 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington's)  I  was  once  nearly  twenty 
minutes  landing  a  perch,  which  did  not  weigh  3^1b. ;  and 
at  Sir  Edward  Conroy's,  likewise  upon  the  Loddon,  I  was 
plajring  a  perch  from  the  bridge,  which  the  keeper  insisted, 
from  its  pluck  and  strength,  was  either  a  heavy  jack  or  an 
eel,  until  he  was  in  the  landing  net — a  perch  of  2Jlb.  The 
&ct  is,  in  spinning  the  tackle  cannot  be  too  light  or  too  fine, 
provided  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  tne  larger  fish 
you  are  likely  to  encounter,  and  the  lighter  the  tackle  the 
greater  the  play.  Take  a  clothes  prop  and  towing  line,  for 
instance,  and  you  may  lift  a  fish  out  without  a  struggle,  but 
a  fish  of  3oz.  upon  a  single-hair  line  and  light  rod  is  to 
be  humoured,  and  will  moreover  have  his  own  way, 
although  you  may  pull,  it  may  be,  pretty  strongly,  without 
breaking  your  tackle. 
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There  ia  a  charm  about  "  dipping"  for  perch  which  has 
great  attractions.  Jadgraent,  discretion,  and  art  are  all 
brought  moce  into  play  than  by  any  other  method,  aad  the 
holes  and  comers  sought  out  and  tried  are  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  a  lover  of  nature  and  an  active  mind.  Keep  well 
away  from  the  bank  when  practising  this  style  of  angling, 
dropping  the  bait  firstly  close  in,  then  move  it  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left,  and  then  further  and  further  out.  When 
yon  pull  out,  do  so  gently,  as  many  perch  take  the  bait 
when  it  is  rising,  and,  9s  they  may  suppose,  about  to  escape 
them.  This,  indeed,  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  perch  fishing. 
You  may,  if  well  screened  from  their  observation,  see 
several  perch  as  mute  and  moveless  as  staffed  fish  in  a  case 
all  around  and  gazing  at  the  bait,  and  there  they  appear  as 
if  they  would  remain  until  doomsday,  but  raise  the  bait,  and 
half  a  dozen  will  at  once  make  a  diish  at  it,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  largest  has  got  it  fast. 

"  Roving"  is  another  method  of  taking  perch,  and  this  is 
best  effected  with  a  tolerably  stiff  breeze  at  the  back  of  the 
angler,  which  will  help  him  to  work  his  line  the  more 
effectively;  it  only  differs  from  dipping  in  having  about 
three  good-sized  shots  6in.  above  the  hook  to  sink  it 
instead  of  the  pear-shaped  drop,  more  line  to  manage,  and 
it  is  as  well  not  to  use  gudgeons,  but  a  couple  of  red 
worms,  in  its  pursuit. 

As  Salter's  instruction  for  putting  on  a  couple  of  worms 
has  never  been  excelled,  I  condense  it  here  = — Enter  the 
point  of  the  hook  in  the  first  worm  at  the  head,  and  carry 
It  down  to  and  out  at  the  tail ;  draw  it  up  over  the  shank  of 
the  hook  to  the  line ;  while  you  place  the  other  on  the  hook,  • 
enter  the  point  of  the  hook  in  this  second  worm  a  little 
below  the  head,  and  carry  it  down  within  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  its  tail ;  then  draw  the  first  worm  back  again  on 
your  hook  close  to  the  second,  the  shank  and  all  parts  of 
the  hook  will  be  then  covered,  and  the  bait  complete. 

Cast  between  patches  of  weeds,  even  though  there  be  but 
a  foot  clear  swim,  and  that  half  across  the  river,  outside 
banks  of  flws,  especially  if  there  be  a  sandy  bottom ;  at  the 
edge  andendsof  fringesof  weeds  andbnlrushes — if  on  the  same 
side  cast  over  them,  and  lay  your  rod  down  on  their  bending 
stems,  letting  the  quiet  stream  lift  the  bait  up  at  the  end  ot 
the  swim  and  play  the  float  about  at  will ;  under  stubs  and 
roots  growing  in  the  water,  hanging  trees,  wood  work,  piles, 
and  the  skirting  of  .flood-gates  about  mills — these  latter 
haunts,  however,  being  better  for  the  minnows.     I  was  told 
of  a  man  in  Wiltshire,  who  had  been  a  sailor,  and  for  a  long 
time  a  prisoner  upon  an  island  amongst  savages  in  the  East, 
who  had  brought  home  with  him  a  practice  by  which  he 
took  many  perch  in  the  Avon  and  other  rivers  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood.   His  plan  was  to  take  a  sheep's  gut,  as  long 
as  he  could  get  it,  tied  up  at  one  end.    Holding  it  in  his 
hand,  and  letting  it  be  carried  by  the  stream  downwards,  he 
could  feel  the  tug  of  a  fish.    He  would  then  apply  his  mouth 
to  the  gut,  and  distend  it  with  wind,  which  would  thus  cause 
the  gut  to  enlarge,  and  press  against  the  teeth  of  the  fish 
in  a  manner  difficult  of  release,  and  then  he  would  ha.ul  his 
prey  within  the  reach  of  a  landing  net  or  a  gaff.    My 
informant  told  me  that  this  man  took  very  many  hne  percn 
in  this  way,  sometimes  a  jack  and  an  eel ;  but  perch  were 
his  principal  victims.    I  tried  more  than  once  to  see  this 
operation,  but  never  could  meet  with  the  man  upon  the 
water.    The  process  is,  however,  alluded  to  in  several  books 
of  travels.    I  have  also  had  some  good  sport  while  I  havo 
been  gently  rowed  in  a  boat  on  a  pond  or  lake,  with  a  con- 
siderable length  of  line  let  out,  with  a  bleak  or  gudgeon  at 
the  end  of  it,  which  would  spin  well.    Frequently  also,  when 
I  have  been  trolling  for  pike  I  have  taken  large  perch.    The 
paternoster  is  another  method  of  taking  these  fish.    The 
way  this  is  used  is  to  have,  say,  two  yards  of  good  round 
strong  gut,  the  first  two  links  of  which  are  attached  by  three 
swivels,  and  at  the  end  a  pear-shaped  leaden  drop,  with  a 
loop  of  wire,  which  can  be  readily  taken  off  and  put  on  the 
line,  and  replaced  by  a  heavier  or  lighter  one,  according  to 
the  swiftness  of  the  cnrrent  to  be  fished.    At  each  of  t£ese 
swivels  ia  attached  in  the  centre  a  perch  hook  (No.  9), 


fastened  on  to  a  hog's  bristle,  which,  irom  its  resistsnoe  to  the 
soaking  effects  of  the  water,  keeps  the  live  minnow,  worm, 
or  sfanmp,  as  it  may  be,  well  ont  ft«m  the  line,  and  permits 
it  to  travel  round  and  round  it — a  movement  very  seductive 
to  perch.  With  this  line  thus  furnished,  and  the  hooks 
either  through  the  upper  lip  or  back  fin,  the  whole  should 
bo  cast  out,  and  an  action  of  sinking  and  rising  kept  con- 
stantly at  work.  When  yon  feel  a  bite,  give  haU  a  minute's 
time,  and  then  strike.  I  do  not  thmk  much  -of  this  mode  of 
angling ;  but  where  the  place  is  very  weedy,  and  only  a  hole 
to  be  found  here  and  there,  it  beats  even  the  Uve  bait  and 
cork  float  system,  as  you  can  guide  the  bait  firam  entangle- 
ment, which  cannot  be  done  so  well  with  the  freer  range 
given  to  the  float,  &c. 

I  have  seen  great  execution  done  in  this  w^  upon 
many  rivers,  more  particularly  the  Thames,  Loddon, 
Severn,  and  in  lakes  where  the  margins  are  fringed  with 
weeds,  and  run  sheer  into  great  depth.  The  paternoster 
may  be  used  either  from  a  boat  or  from  the  bank ;  but  if 
from  the  former,  the  boat  should  be  allowed  to  ^o  with  the 
current  very  slow  and  quietly,  an  extra  hand,  with  muffled 
paddles,  staying  its  progress  whenever  a  likely  opening 
amongst  the  reeds  and  waterlilies  presents  itself.  It  can, 
likewise,  be  cast  off  from  the  reel  to  a  distance  from  the 
angler,  but  then  it  should  be  provided  with  a  float  in  rela- 
tive buoyancy  to  the  weight  of  the  bullet.  Otter,  in  his 
"  Modern  Angler,"  recommends  that  the  lead  of  the  pater- 
noster shoula  be  fastened  to  the  gut  line  with  a  fine  silk 
loop,  so  that,  should  the  lead  foul  amongst  the  large  stones 
at  bottom,  or  get  between  cracks  of  weir  aprons,  or  other- 
wise become  fast,  it  may  be  broken  off  without  endangering 
the  rest  of  the  tackle.  Of  course  a  few  spare  paternoster 
leads  should  be  carried  when  out  perch  flshing. 

You  must  be  careful  how  you  strike  a  perch,  whatever 
may  be  told  you  or  yon  may  read  to  the  contrary,  I  have 
heard  people  say,  "  O,  it  does  not  matter  how  you  pull  out  s 
perch ;  he  is  sure  to  gorge  the  bait,  and,  provided  yonr 
tackle  is  strong  enon^,  you  must  have  him."  Yes,  pro- 
vided the  tackle  is  strong  enongh;  but  how  seldom  is  a 
hook  of  sufficient  strength  to  permit  of  a  sadden  jerk  or 
continuous  strain  P  It  should,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  perch's  mouth  is  very  hard,  and  if  the  point  of  the 
hook  is  struck  with  any  great  force  against  a  bone  it  will 
break;  besides,  as  he  has  a  very  large  mouth,  a  sudden 
pall  might  draw  the  bait  clean  out. 

"  As  the  perch  generally  swallows  the  bait,  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  hook  out  of  his  entrails  without  breaking 
the  line,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  an  instrujiient  in  year 
pocket  which  is  called  a  gorge  (disgorger).  It  is  made  of 
iron  or  wood  or  bone,  about  six  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  with  a  hollow  at  the  extremity.  This  hollow 
end  you  are  to  thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  fish  till  yon  feel 
the  nook,  at  the  same  time  keemng  your  line  straight,  lest 
the  hook  should  oatch  again.  When  yoa  have  disengaged 
it  with  this  instrument,  yon  may  draw  them  both  out 
together." 

I  have  known  those  who  have  lost  mnch  time  in  this  pro- 
cess of  disgorging.  The  fact  is  it  requires  really  three 
hands  when  the  book  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  guUei. 
But  in  those  cases  in  which  you  have  no  attendant  to  hold 
the  fish,  in  order  to  keep  the  line  taut  and  trace  the  hook 
with  the  disgorger,  the  line  can-  be  held .  in  the  mouth, 
and  thus  its  tension,  so  necessary  for  the  release  of  the 
hook,  seonred.  The  best  and  most  simple  disgorger  is  of 
recent  introduction.  It  is  so  fashioned  that  the  end  forms  a 
close  spiral,  and  encircles  the  line  before  entering  the  mouth 
of  the  fish,  and  this  travels  down  the  line  with  certainty 
and  ease,  performing  its  duty,  as  it  were,  instinctively. 
It  may  be  constructed  by  anyone  out  of  a  piece  of  wire 
of  sufficient  strength  and  resistance  to  bear  a  good  down- 
ward thrust.  One  of  these  most  useful  articles  should 
always  be  secured  to  an  angler's  button-hole,  the  instm- 
mpnt  itself  placed  in  the  pocket  out  of  the  way  of  the 
line  or  other  impediments,  but  always  ready  and  traceable 
by  its  attachment. 
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"  As  an  article  of  food,"  says  Mr.  Stoddart,  "  the  flesh  of 
the  perch  is  in  good  esteem,  very  superior  to  that  of  the 
oarp,  the  tenoh,  the  bream,  and  the  chno,  and  is  held  pre- 
ferable by  many  to  the  flesh  of  the  common  trout.  When  in 
season,  its  firmness  and  cordy  whiteness  rival  the  same 
qualities  as  they  are  displayed  in  some  of  our  most  highly- 
prized  salt  water  fishes — the  sole,  for  instance,  and  the  red 
gurnard.  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  its  more  frequent  ap- 
pearance at  the  table  results  from  the  supposed  necessity, 
Defore  cooking  it,  of  removing  the  tough  coat  of  scales  and 
spinous  fins  with  which,  for  defensive  purposes,  it  is 
accoutred — an  operation,  no  doubt,  which,  when  performed 
on  a  number  of  small-sized  perch,  involves  a  greiit  deal  of 
trouble.  In  the  cooking  of  perch,  however,  be  it  known 
that  the  flaying  operation  is  against  all  rule,  and  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  experienced  cook,  whose  aim  it  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  to  keep  intact  the  flavour  of  the  fish,  and  pre- 
serve to  it  its  juices  and  commendable  qualities.  On  Len- 
thrathan  Loch  and  other  fiuned  perch-yielding  waters,  it 
is  considered  barbarous  to  subject  this  fish  to  any  other 
process  as  food,  than  that  of  simply  wiping  it.  Were 
proper  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  perch  in 
the  way  of  an  endeavour  to  improve  its  size,  a  step 
would  be  gained  towards  its  being  more  generally  appre- 
ciated as  ai|  article  of  diet,  if  not  as  a  delicacy.  With  a  great 
many  of  our  landed  proprietors  who  rigidly  preserve  the 
aqueous  portions  of  their  domains,  a  notion  prevails  that  by 
such  a  system  of  conservatism  they  help,  not  only  to 
augment  the  numbers,  but  also  to  improve  the  size  and  con- 
dition of  the  finny  stock.  They  may  succeed,  I  allow,  in 
effecting  one  of  these  two  objects ;  but  should  they  do  so,  it 
is  at  the  cost  proportionally  incurred  of  the  other,  the  in- 
crease in  size  and  quality  in  most  instances  giving  way 
before  the  increase  in  numbers.     This  eSect  of  injudicious 

f  reservation  I  have  seen  exemplified  over  and  over  again, 
t  has  been  commented  upon  before  me  more  than  once  by 
the  parties  most  interested,  but  always  under  the  impres- 
sion on  their  part  that  the  deterioration  in  question  pro- 
ceeded either  from  some  undiscovered  cause,  or  from  an 
infringement  of  the  system  they  were  acting  on ;  whereas  the 
mischief  complained  of  arose  from  the  system  itself,  and 
nothing  more. 

"  By  far  the  best  way  to  cook  a  perch,"  says  Mr.  Francis, 
"  is  to  take  a  good  sized  fish,  and  lay  it  on  a  gridiron,  precisely 
in  the  condition  in  which  it  came  out  of  the  stream,  merely 
cleaning  and  drying  the  scales.  Don't  cut  off  either  the  fins 
or  the  tail,  or  the  juices  exude  from  the  cuts  ;  when  it  is 
sufficiently  done,  take  it  ofi  the  gridiron  (do  not  let  it  cool), 
make  a  slit  down  the  back,  insert  your  knife  under  the  skin 
and  lay  aside  the  mass  of  scales  and  skin,  which  will  come 
off  like  a  suit  of  armour,  leaving  the  firm,  white,  juicy 
flesh  exposed ;  rub  the  flesh  over  with  a  slice  of  butter ; 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Flake  off  the  flesh  with  your  knife, 
leaving  the  skeleton  and  interior  intact,  and  yon  will  find 
the  meat  as  delicate  and  delicious  as  that  of  any  fish  that 
comes  to  the  table.  The  ordinary  methods  of  cooking  perch 
utterly  destroy  the  firmness,  juiciness,  and  flavour,  which 
it  naturally  possesses."  As  an  article  of  food,  I  cannot 
agree  with  .  the  celebrated  AnsoniuB,  who  deems  it  more 
excellent  than  any  of  our  fresh  water  fishes.  When 
of  average  size  it  forms  a  fine  variety  for  the  table,  but 
will  be  surpassed  in  delicacy  by  either  the  trout  or 
salmon.  The  skins  are  used  by  the  Laplanders,  cooked 
into  a  kind  of  jelly,  and  for  making  glue;  and  in  the 
village  of  Lisse,  on  the  Haarlem  mere,  celebrated  dishes  are 
prepared  from  their  milts ;  while  of  their  scales,  whitened 
and  cleaned,  many  pretty  ornaments  have  been  lately  made. 


not  experimeoted  with  it,  and  therefore  cannot  vonoh  for  anything 
beyond  its  ingenaity.  It  is  jnade  of  galvanised  iron,  and  is  in  two 
separate  parts,  a  flat  iron  frame,  which  rests  on  the  gravel,  and  is 


Salmon  Ova  Protector. — Herewith  we  give  a  woodcut  of  a 
machine  invented  b;  Mr.  Brew,  for  protecting  the  ova  of  salmon  from 
the  attacks  of  its  nnmerous  foes  when  naturally  deposited  in  the  redd. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  such  protection  could  be  efficiently 
afforded,  the  production  of  fry  from  the  redds  would  be  far  greater 
than  it  now  is;  Mr.  Brew  says  twentyfold,  and  in  some  cases  that  even 
might  be  correct    We  have  not  seen  the  machine  in  action,  and  have 
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pegged  firmly  down  to  it  by  iron  pins,  and  a  sort  of  square  bos  com- 
posed of  a  framework,  also  of  galvanised  iron,  and  panels  (movable  at 
each  end)  of  perforated  zinc.  This  box  is  fixed  on  to  the  frame  by 
sliding  clips,  shown  »,t  d  d.  The  lid,  b,  can  be  opened  at  will,  to 
permit  of  inspection,  while  the  panel  on  the  up-stream  face,  shown  at 
a,  as  also  that  at  the  down-stream  one,  marked  c,  can  be  withdrawn  at 
pleasure  to  admit  a  free  stream  through,  or  to  cleanse  the  interior  if 
needed.  The  whole  apparatus  can  be  laid  down  or  taken  up  in  a  very 
few  minutes  by  anyone  acquainted  with  its  working.  Mr.  Brew's 
address  is  62,  Webber-row,  Westminster-road,  and  he  will  no  doubt 
give  any  further  information  with  regard  to  it  that  may  be  desired. 

The  SalmonidiB  at  the  Antipodes.— Mr.  James  A.  Tonl,  to 
whom  the  conveyance  of  salmon  ana  trout  ova  to  Tasmania  is  due 
with  the  success  which  has  resulted  from  his  experiments,  gives  the 
following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  from  Sir  R.  Officer,  chairman  of 
the  Tasmanian  Salmon  Oommissioners : — That  the  Derwent  is  yearly 
becoming  more  and  more  fully  stocked  with  all  the  three  varieties  of 
the  salmon  tribe  is  beyond  all  doubt  About  three  weeks  ago,  when 
the  river  was  in  a  state  of  half  flood,  and  a  great  body  of  fresh  dis- 
coloured water  was  rushing  past  my  house,  it  was  literally  alive  with 
these  fish,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  up  and  down ;  and,  as  if  to 
show  what  they  wore,  one  occasionally  leaped  up,  exhibiting  his 
glittering  sides  and  showing  his  great  size.  This  exhibition  was' 
witnessed  for  two  days  in  succession  by  all  the  people  hereabout,  and 
by  two  of  our  H.P.'s,  who  were  staying  with  me  at  the  time,  and 
saw  all  that  was  going  on  from  their  seats  in  my  verandah.  Since 
then  great  fish  have  been  in  eve^  part  of  the  river,  from  Kew  Norfolk 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Plenty.  On  the  night  of  one  of  the  days  to 
which  I  have  above  referred,  one  fish  was  imprudent  enough  to  leap 
into  a  boat  fastened  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  was  found  in  the 
momingi  Its  species  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  usual  rule  of 
dentition  was  against  its  being  a  Salmo  talar.  At  all  events,  it  was 
of  a  fine  silvery  colour,  with  deep  pink  flesh,  and  of  a  delicious 
flavour  when  cooked.  All  who  tasted  it  pronounced  it  equal  to  any 
grilse  thoy  had  ever  partaken  of.  Its  weight  was  4lb.  I  suspect  that 
we  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  still  regarding  the  distinction  between 
the  various  species  of  the  Salmo,  and  the  change  to  which  thev  may 
be  subject  even  in  the  matter  of  dentition.  My  hope  is  that  during 
the  present  season  we  may  be  able  to  shoot  some  of  the  big  fish.  This 
I  could  have  done  repeatedly  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  if  I 
had  had  my  gun  in  my  hand.  In  1867,  when  we  first  saw  these  big 
flsh,  the  other  kinds  had  not  been  batched,  or  were  mere  fry  in  oar 

ponds. Extract  from    Tatmmian   Paper,  Dec  80. — In  the  Clyde 

a  few  days  since  A.  M'Dowall,  Esq.^  hooked  a  splendid  trout, 
measuring  24^in.  in  length  and  weighme  Sib.  6oz. — no  doubt  one 
of  the  fry  deposited  in  the  river  by  the  same  gentleman  three 
and  a  half  years  ago.  About  the  same  day  the  warden,  Mr.  Beid, 
brought  down  with  his  gun  a  cormorant,  from  the  maw  of  which  he 
extracted  a  trout  6in.  long,  alive,  and  another  flsh  partly  digested.— 
The  HobaH  Town  Mercury  of  January,  29tb,  1872,  says  — "Mr. 
Weaver,  of  Hobart  Town,  recently  caught  a  splendid  basket  of  Eng- 
lish brown  trout  in  the-  Derwent  near  the  Plenty.  Besides  some 
smaller  trout,  there  were  six  weighing  together  upwards  of  801b. — as 
one  of  those  weighed  only  2^lb.,  the  other  five  weighed  281b.  Of 
these  one,  in  most  beautiful  condition,  weighed  81b.  lOoz.  These  trout 
were  the  produce  of  one  day's  fishing  from  11  a.m.,  and  of  the  next 
day's  up  to  that  hour." — [It  would  be  difficult  to  ditto  this  in  any  river 
we  have  here.— Ed.]  And  Mr.  Toul  concludes — "  The  few  thousand 
brown  trout  (Salmo  fario)  ova  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Francis  Francis 
and  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  and  shipped  in  the  Norfolk  in  January,  186^ 
have  produced  thousands  of  fish,  and  I  frequently  receive  aooonnta  oi 
the  capture  by  rod  and  line  of  beautiful  trout  weighing  from  81b.  to 
61b.  each,  both  in  the  Derwent  and  in  the  Plenty.  Salmon  {Salmo 
lalar)  and  salmon  trout  (Salmo  trutui)  have  bred  in  the  Plenty  ponds 
in  fresh  water  without  ever  having  a  chance  of  migrating  to  the  sea — a 
'  feat  in  pisciculture  I  believe  never  before  accomplished." 

Larva  Severn  Salmon. — A  splendid  salmon  was  landed  on  the 
23rd  March  last,  near  Qloucester,  at  Langley,  weighing  above  661b.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Samuel  Long,  who  frequently  supplies  the  royal 
larder,  and  was  an  object  of  great  cariosity  throughout  me  day. 
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THE  FIELD  QUABTEBLT 


ROWING. 


THE  TTmVEBSITY  BOAT  RACE. 

Thb  University  boat-race  of  1872,  an  event  whioli  will 
long  live  in  the  recollections  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  was 
rowed  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  March,  in 
weather  the  like  of  which  has  never  before  attended  the 
annnal  University  match.  Whether  those  who  were  spec- 
tators of  the  race  viewed  it  from  the  inside  of  a  closed 
carriage,  from  under  the  sheltering  roof  of  a  house  adjacent 
to  the  river,  from  the  deck  of  one  of  the  attendant  steamers, 
or,  worse  still,  from  some  standing-point  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  all  combined  in  execrating  the  miserable  weather 
that  marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  day,  which  has  become 
the  annual  spring  holiday.  The  weather,  a  week  before  the 
day  of  the  race,  was  delightfully  warm,  and  genial  spring 
days  following  one  another  £^ve  rise  to  hopes  which  were 
not  destined  to  be  realised.  On  the  Wednesday  night  before 
the  race  the  wind  changed,  and  on  Thursday  snow  com- 
menced  to  iail  heavily,  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  follow  on 
the  Saturday.  The  two  University  crews  underwent  the 
usual  period  of  training  which  prepares  them  for  the  con- 
test, and  enables  them  to  withstand  the  ordeal  of  a  long 
race  with  the  least  amount  of  distress,  and  arrived  at  Putney 
about  a  fortnight  before  the  day. 

The  Oxford  crew  were  unfortunate  in  several  respects, 
whilst  their  opponents  had  hardly  any  disadvantages  to 
labonr  under.  At  Oxford,  during  the  early  portion  of  the 
training,  the  floods  were  so  high  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
coach  the  crews  from  the  bank;  and  when  the  river  did 
subside  an  accident  happened  to  Mr.  Lesley,  the  stroke,  and 
he  was  obliged  for  some  days  to  quit  his  seat.  Ultimately, 
Mr.  Houblon,  of  Christ  Church,  put  into  the  crew  viae  Mr. 
Black,  was  placed  stroke,  and  Mr.  Lesley  took  No.  7  oar;  but 
it  was  fated  that  the  crew  should  make  a  still  further  change, 
and  that  at  the  eleventh  hour :  Mr.  Armitstead,  who,  during 
the  practice  both  at  Oxford  and  Putney,  had  been  unwell, 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  boat  on  the  Wednesday 
preceding  the  race,  and  Mr.  KnoUys,  of  Magdalen,  who 
rowed  bow  in  the  winning  trial  eight  in  December,  was 
called  upon  to  fill  his  place.  In  addition  to  this,  the  boat 
built  for  them  by  Salter  not  being  thought  suitable,  they 
tried  one  by  James  Taylor,  and  rowed  in  her  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  ultimately  discarded  her,  and  took  to  the  Salter. 
These  changes,  of  course,  must  have  militated  considerably 
against  the  success  of  their  crew,  and  though  some  of  them 
were  accidental,  yet  even  some  of  these  might  have  been 
guarded  against  had  a  small  amount  of  forethought  been 
exercised. 

The  morning  of  Saturday,  the  23rd  Maroh  proved  toler- 
ably fine,  but  the  clouds  were  dark  and  lowering,  and 
threatened  a  down&Il  of  some  description.  It  was  not  long 
before  all  doubts  on  the  subject  were  dispelled,  as,  shortly 
after  half -past  nine  o'clock,  a  violent  snow-storm  feU,  and 
there  seemed  eveir  prospect  of  its  continuing  for  the  whole 
day.  Those  who  had  determined  to  witness  the  race  in  spite 
of  any  possible  change  in  the  weather,  prepared  themselves, 
if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have  the  opportunity,  for  ■jret, 
and  arrayed  themselves  in  weather-proof  garments.  How 
some  of  the  gentle  sex  fared  after  the  race  must  have  been 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  for  their  relations,  for,  though 
many  of  them  went  prepared  to  rough  it,  the  greater  part 
were  dressed  in  their  ordinary  costumes,  with  the  simple 


addition  of  a  cloak.  After  the  snow  storm  the  sky  par- 
tially cleared  up,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  yet  a 
chance  of  the  race  being  rowed  in  weather  which  at  least 
would  allow  the  spectators  on  each  bank  of  the  river  to  see 
the  rival  eights  totinctly.  Vain  delusion  I  For  the  snow 
and  sleet  again  began  to  fall,  and  when  the  Warrior,  the 
press  boat,  which  was  lyilig  off  the  Temple  Pier,  commenoed 
her  journey  to  Putney,  sleet  had  been  succeeded  by  rain, 
and  the  ram  came  down  so  steadily  that  there  was  little 
prospect  of  its  leaving  off.  The  occupants  of  the  deck  of 
the  Warrior  presented  a  rather  motley  appearance,  and  the 
costumes  of  some  of  the  members  of  tne  fourth  estate, 
though  odd-looking  and  unconventional,  had  this  merit,  that 
they  were  weather  proof;  and,  though  some  of  their  wearers 
had  to  put  up  with  a  considerable  amount  of  badinage,  we 
fancy  they  had  the  laugh  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Ulsters, 
Invernesses,  macintoshes,  driving  coats,  long  boots,  gaiters, 
&c.,  were  there  in  abundance,  but  we  don't  recollect  naving 
seen  any  sou'-westers  except  those  used  by  the  crew.  A 
jonmey  by  water  to  Putney,  in  the  rain,  is  not  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  methods  of  spending  an  hour,  but  as  all  were 
on  duty  bent  there  was  no  nelp  for  it.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  at  Putney  the  ^P^  which  was  presented  was 
by  no  means  encouraging.  The  tow-path  was  comparatively 
deserted,  and  only  around  the  several  inns  and  public-houses 
was  there  any  collection  of  people ;  the  ground  was  inches 
deep  in  liquid  sludge,  which,  as  time  wore  on  and  the  start- 
ing hour  approached,  became  churned  up  into  a  consistency 
which,  savmg  its  colour,  much  resembled  batter.  At  the 
Loudon  Boat  House  there  was  a  large  assemblase  d  people, 
that  building  being  crowded  with  members  and  their  friends. 
The  snow  again  conunenced  to  fall  about  half-past  twelve 
and  continued  until  the  race  was  half  over. 

The  crews  went  towards  their  boathouses  soon  after  one 
o'clock,  and  were  not  long  after  discerned,  through  the 
driving  snow,  making  their  way  to  the  starting  boats,  which 
had  been  moored  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Putney-terrace. 
The  toss  for  stations  was  won  by  Cambridge,  and  conse- 
quently the  light  blue  crew  took  up  their  position  on  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  river — a  trifling  advantage  as  &r  aa 
wind  was  concerned,  but  perhaps  the  worst  station  for  tide. 
The  following  were  the  crews  : — 


OlXBBHWI.  Bt   lb. 

L  JunegB.C!loee,  latTrin.  ...  11    S 

1  O.  W.  Benson,  Srd  Trin......  U    4 

a  O.  H.  BoblnMSi,  Ohrlit'i  ...  11  U 
1  E.  A.  Spencer,  ind  Trin.  ...  U    8} 

&  0.  &  Bead,  Ist  Trin.  .........  13    8 

&  John  B.  Clowi,  1st  Trin.......  11 10 

7.  E.  &  LBudoIph,  SrdTiis.  U  11} 

J.  H.  D.  Ooldie,  St  John's 
(St)  ........ „.  U    4i 

H.  Boberls,  Jeau  (OCX.).....,   •   < 


Ozvoxs.  (t  lb. 

1.  J.  A.  Omsby,  Lincoln .. 10  U 

3.  0.  0.  KnoUys,  Magdalen 10  IS 

8.  F.  E.  B.  Fsyne,  St  John's...  U  U 

4.  A.  W.  Nisholson,  Ks«dalan  M  > 
£.  E.  a  Uslan,  Worcester  ._..  18  6 
&  B.  S.  UitchisoD,  Feobroke..  11  11 
7.  B.  Lesley,  Pembroke ..„.  U  11 

T.  H.   A.   HoabloD,    Ohilst 
Ohonh  (St)  ......-.„......>..  10  4 

F.  B.  Hall,  Cioiinis  (oox.)..«.    7  U 


Mr.  Searle,  as  nsnal,  officiated  as  starter,  and  at  twenty- 
six  minutes  to  two  o'clock  dismissed  the  rival  crews  on  their 
journey.  The  Cambridge  crew,  whose  boat  lay  perhaps 
three  or  four  feet  in  advance  of  that  of  their  opponents, 
owing  to  the  chain  of  the  barge  to  which  their  skiff  was 
made  fast  having  been  slacked  out,  were  first  to  catch  hold 
of  the  water,  and  held  a  lead  of  several  feet  before  the 
Oxford  boat  was  well  under  way,  as  the  latter  waa  rather 
slow  to  get  to  work.    At  the  Star  and  Glsrter  Cambridge 
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led  by  a  anarter  of  a  length,  and  at  Simmons's  Yard  were 
BMrlr  half  a  iengih  in  Stmt,  the  small  fl^  in  the  Oxford 
boat  betog  jaat  leTal  with  No.  4  in  the  Cambridge  crew. 
After  paMing  the  last-named  yard  the  Oxonians  began  to 
hold  their  own,  and  haying  the  best  of  the  coarae,  grwluaUy 
drew  np  to  the  leading  boat,  so  that  at  the  London  Boat 
HoQse  the  two  crews  were  lereL    Beyond  the  Bishop's 
Greek  the  steering  in  the  Cambridge  hoaik,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  blinding  o&Euraoter  of  the  snow,  became  moifferent, 
and  the  Oxford  crew,  going  in  fhmt,  held  a  lead  of  four  or 
£Te  feet  under  the  conoiete  walL    This  adTantage  they 
maintained  for  a  short  time  only,  as  the  Cambridge  oox- 
VNin,  peroeiTing  his  nror,  came  out  irom  under  the  Middle- 
■BX  shora,  and,  getting  into  better  water,  his  crew  gradually 
drew  np  to  and  peesed  the  Oxonians,  so  quickly  that  at  tlie 
Bp|)er  comer  of  the  grounds  of  Oraren  Cottage  the  light 
Une  Sag  was  half  a  length  in  front.    At  the  Qraae  W^rf 
the  advantage  was  increased  to  two-thirds.    This  lead  was 
again  reduced  in  crossing  the  water  to  half  a  length,  owine 
to  the  course  taken  by  the  Cambridge  boat,  but  ht  Bosebank 
they  again  led  by  three-quarters  of  a  length,  and  at  the 
Crab  "me  were  nearly  clear.    Just  about  the  Soap  works 
the  Oxford  crew  held  their  own,  and  began  to  draw  np  to  the 
leading  boat  in  a  most  unmistfjcable  manner,  and  it  really 
seemed  for  a  few  moments  as  if  the  light  blue  were  going 
to  be  passed  by  their  opponents.    But  this  was  not  to  be ; 
for,  pulling  themselves  together,  the  latter  once  more  went 
away,  and  passed  under  Hammersmith  Bridge,  reached  in 
8min.  28Beo.,  a  third  of  a  length  a-head.  At  Biffin's  Yard  they 
held  a  lead  <^  half  a  lensth,  and  at  the  Doves  three-quarters  of 
a  length,  the  Oxonians  nere  being  somewhat  abroad.    Along 
the  Upper  Wall,  between  the  Doves  and  the  Oil  MUls,  the 
Cambridge  boat  was  taken  too  much  over  towards  the  Mid- 
dlesex shore,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Oxford  orew 
again  came  up,  and  at  the  Oil  MUls  were  only  half  a  length 
to  the  bad,  and  this  lead  they  still  further  diminished  at  the 
lower  end  of  Chiswiok  Eyot  to  about  a  third  of  a  length, 
and  it  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  the  dark  blue  flag  would  onoe 
more  be  carried  to  the  fr(»it.    The  Cambridge  coxswain, 
however,    straightened    his   boat,  and   his    crew,  rowing 
admirably  together,    agun  drew  away,   this   time    more 
n^idly  tnan  Mfore,  and  held  a  lead  at  Chiswick  Church  of 
nearly  a  length ;  this  advantage  they  gradually  increased, 
and  passed  under  the  Middlesex  arch  w  Barnes  Bridge  in 
17min.  408ee.,  a  length  and  a  half  ahead  of  the  Oxonians, 
who,  to  escape  being  washed,  elected  to  pass  under  the 
centre  span.    At  the  White  Hart  the  Oxfora  stroke  spurted 
to  overhaul  the  leading  boat,  and  again  at  the  Brewery,  at 
Uortlake,   did  he  redouble  his  exertions,  but  each  time 
without  avail,  and  the  Cambridge  crew  passed  the  flag  boat, 
beina  winners  by  two  boat's  leng^ths  or  a  trifle  more ;  time 
21min.  15800. 

It  subsequently  transpired  that  an  accident,  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences, 
had  hi^pened  off  the  Soap  Works  to  the  iron  bolt 
of  the  upper  back-stay  of  Mr.  Goldie's  outrigger,  and  that 
the  head  had  snapped  oS,  and  so  prevented  him  from  apply- 
ing more  than  half  his  strength.  Had  his  crew  not  been 
immeasurably  superior  to  Oxrord  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  accident  would  have  cost  them  the  race. 

Every  year  more  interest  is  taken  by  the  public  in  the 
Easter  match  than  in  the  preceding  one,  and  this  has  caused 
some  captious  critics  to  complain  of  time  wasted,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  on  the  race  and  the  tndning,  therefore 
cpiite  forgetting  that  rowing  in  the  University  boat  is  com- 
patible with  excellent  degrees  at  the  University.  The  writer 
of  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Spedaior  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  boat  race,  seemed  quite  j^ous  of  the  interest 
ermced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  two  crews,  and  grumbles 
because,  as  he  tninks,  eighteen  young  men  who  ought  to  have 
been  studying,  have  been  wasting  their  time  in  qualifying 
themselves  to  become,  in  his  idea,  inferior  watermen.  lie 
does  not  seem  at  all  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  self  denial, 
moderation,  and  temperance,  which  must  be  exercised  by 
each  member  of  the  crew ;  and  though  the  race  does  not 


exert  quite  that  influenoe  on  the  training  of  Englishmen  for 
war  that  the  games  oF  the  ancient  Greeks  did,  yet  it  tends 
to  produce  the  very  qualities  which  are  most  wanted  in  the 
days  of  trial.    The  young  men  who  compose  the  different 
crews  are  the  best  of  sevra^  hundred  oarsmen,  who  take  up 
with  rowing  at  the  Universities  for  the  sake  of  exercise  and 
diversicm,  and  the  chance  of  a  seat  in  the  boat  is  (rften  an 
incentive  for  a  man  to  cultivate  the  healthful  and  invigorating 
exercise  of  rowing.    It  may  possibly  be  true  that  some  of 
the  oarsmen  who  have  represented  their  Universities  at 
Putney  have  spoilt  their  degrees,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  or 
jaat  to  say  that  rowing  was  the  only  cause.    It  is  more  than 
probable  that  if  any  other  branch  c^  sport  had  been  taken 
up,  nay,  if  any  other  amusement  had  been  indulged  in,  the 
result  would  nave  been  the  same ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  failure  ought  more  properly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
peculiar  mental  constitution  ot  the  oarsman,  than  to  the 
fact   of  his  devoting  a  few  honrs  per  day  to  an  exercise 
which,  whilst  it  calls  into  use  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
muscles  of  a  man's  body,  goee  a  long  way  to  promote  the 
higher  qualities  of  human  nature.     The  earnestness  and 
disinterestedness  developed  in  rowing,  are  the  very  qualities 
which  assist  a  man  in  after  life — and  there  are  many  who 
attribute  their  success  in  life  to  the  habits  of  perseverance 
which  they  acquired  when  oarsmen  at  the  University ;  it  is 
absurd  to  propound  the  theory  that  earnestness  in  physical 
exercise  is  incompatible  with  earnestness  in  study ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  latter  is  often  indnced  by  the  former.    Those 
undergraduates  who  loaf  about  billiard-rooms  the  greater 
ptart  cS  the  afternoon,  smoke  in  one  another's  rooms,  or 
witness  a  rat-hunt  or  a  dog-fight,  are  not  as  a  general  rule 
the  sort  of  men  who  distinguish  themselves  in  honours,  and 
of  those  who  do  take  good  degrees  it  will  be  found  by  far  the 
larger  part  go  in  for  strong  exercise  of  some  sort  or  another. 
The  writer  before  alluded  to  says, "  for  results  one  or  the  other 
University  proves,  not  that  it  has  added  most  to  human 
thought  or  attracted  the  highest  schoUu«,  but  that  it  has 
happened  to  number  amongst  its  students  the  eight  boys 
best  qualified  to  earn  S«.  a  day  by  pulling  boats  on  the  river. 
Eighteen  young  men  have  been  taught  to  think  biceps  in- 
valuable, and  a  public  contest  of  strength  the  swiftest  mode 
of  acquiring  fisime ;  and  the  foible  of  the  nation,  its  admiration 
for  physical  prowess,  for  all  violent  and  dangerous  exercise, 
and  for  the  deliberate  postponement  of  biain  to  sinew  is 
exaggerated  to  the  extreme  point."    Beally  we  were  pre- 
pared, after  reading  the  commencement  of  the  article,  to  find 
there  were  some  extraordinary  notions  pervading  it ;  but  we 
hardly  antici^ted  that  any  writer  would  have  the  effrontery 
to  liken  a  University  oarsman  to  a  waterman,  however 
ignorant  the  critic  might  prove  himself  to  be  of  tiie  qualifi- 
cations of  either,  orthedinerenoe  between  the  Britannia  and 
the  Warsprite.    We  fail  to  see  any  parallel  between  the  Eng* 
lish  people  busying  themselves  about  the  details  of  a  boat- 
race,  and  t^e  jev/nesse  doree  of  Su  Fetersbuig  or  Vienna* 
disputing,   and  perhaps  fighting  about  the  capacities   of 
actresses  or  balliet-girls ;  neither  can  we  see  that  there  is 
anything  contemptible  in  the  former,  though  there  can  be 
hardly  wy  right-minded  person  who  would  not  condemn  the 
latter,    iiirther  on  he  writes  "  Bowing  men  are  not  the  men 
who  will  ever  do  much  for  the  wwld,  but  then  they  eddom 
belong  to  the  class  which  does  it  much  harm — ^the  purely 
luxnnons  who   as    seldom    endure   anything   as  they  do 
anything  worthy  to   be   done."     Beally  the   amount    of 
ignorance  displayed   throughout  the  whole  article  ia  so 
great  that  those  who  know  anything  of   the  University 
race,  and  of  those  who  have  taJcen  part  in  it  since  its  com* 
mencement  in  1829,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  writer  h^ 
been  treating  of  a  subject  on  which  he  is  totally  unin- 
formed ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  article  has  been  reprinted  in 
TTie  Times,  it  behoves  us  to  comment  upon  it,  lest  the 
public  should  think  that  all  the  derision  cast  upon  rowing 
IS  well  merited,  and  all  the  statements  made  therein  war- 
ranted by  fiacts.    There  is  a  book  called  "  The  Chronicle  of' 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Baces,"  which  was  compiled  by 
Mr.  Macmichael  when  secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
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Bitj  Boat  Club,  and  in  it  there  is  a  biograpUotJ  notice  of 
nearly  every  oarsman  who  haa  rowed  in  the  differenl) 
Uniyersity  races.  If  anyone  thinks  that  a  seat  in  the 
UniverBity  boat  is  incompatible  with  hard  reading  and 
success  in  the  different  walks  of  life,  let  him  turn  to  this 
biography  and  to  the  Cambridge  Calendar,  and  he  will  find 
abundance  of  evidence  to  rebut  the  reckless  assertion  that 
"  rowing  men  are  not  the  men  who  will  do  much  in  the 
world,  or  who  as  seldom  endure  anything  as  they  do  any- 
thing worthy  to  be  done."  In  1868,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  himself  an  old  University  oar,  said  of _  the 
University  race :  That  boating  is  prominently  a  Univer- 
sity means  of  education.  Some  amusements  wasted  time, 
health,  and  money,  but  he  did  not  find  that  boating  wasted 
much  time,  and  it  certainly  did  not  waste  health.  He  con- 
sidered that  boating  was  a  high  moral  lesson,  and  the  train- 
ing they  underwent  on  the  Isis  and  the  Cam  proved 
beneficial  in  arfter  life.  The  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  he  said, 
was  No.  7  in  his  boat,  and  Bishops  Barker,  Sydney,  Nixon, 
and  Hopper  were  all  members  of  racing  crews ;  and  at  the 
first  Henley  Begatta  there  were  three  persons  from  Cam- 
bridge University  who  took  part  against  Oxford  who  after- 
wards became  bishops.  In  addition  to  these  we  could  men- 
tion Sir  W.  Balliol  Brett,  the  late  Lord  Justice  Selwyn,  the 
Hon.  G.  Denman,  Q.C.,  senior  classic,  and  many  others  who 
have  certainly  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  and  innumer- 
able first-class  honour  men,  whose  names  will  all  be  found 
in  Mr.  Maomichael's  work.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  rowing  is  one  of  the  most  popular  recreations  of  the 
present  day,  and  that  its  popularity  is  on  the  increase. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  extract  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Macmichael's  book.    He  says  of  rowing  : 

"  It  is,  par  exceUenee,  the  reading-man's  recreation.  By 
means  of  it  he  is  enabled  in  a  shrart  time  to  get  sufficient 
exercise  to  restore  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  ia 
enfeebled  by  close  application  of  the  mental  powers;  it 
demands  his  whole  attention  for  the  time  bein^,  and  so 
prevents  his  mind  recurring  to  his  studies  in  the  time  when 
they  ought  to  be  wholly  out  of  his  thoughts.  It  needs  inter- 
fere wiui  no  work,  for  the  boats  genendly  go  down  after 
lectures  are  all  over.  To  the  vast  majority  of  reading  men 
some  violent  exercise  is  necessary,  to  nearly  all — to  all  sound 
men — it  is  beneficial ;  and  that  recreation  naturally  becomes 
most  popular  amongst  reading-men  which  gives  the  greatest 
amount  of  exercise  with  the  expenditure  of  the  least 
amount  of  time.  If,  too,  any  exercise  be  found  which  adds 
to  these  recommendations,  the  farther  one  of  being  inex- 
pensive, that  nirf;urally  secures  the  largest  number  of 
devotees.  All  these  advantages  rowing  does  possess.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  it  is  so  popular. 

"  There  are  some  who  thinK  and  assert,  apparently  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  hard  rowing  and  hard  reading 
are  incompatible;  that  a  man  cannot  endure  the  severe 
strain  on  both  his  mental  and  his  physical  powers  at  the 
same  time.  But  in  an  argument  facts  are  more  forcible 
than  theories,  and  most  fortunate  are  we  at  this  time  in 
being  able  to  point  to  the  names  of  great  men ;  the  men 
who,  spite  of  opposition  of  college  authorities,  first  made 
rowing  popular  at  the  Universities,  were  celebrated  in  the 
schools  and  carried  off  University  honours,  which  were  only 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  more  substantial  honours  that 
awaited  them  in  the  world,  in  the  church,  the  senate,  or  the 
forum.  After  them  we  can  point  to  a  goodly  line  of  men 
celebrated  for  the  University  achievements,  some  of  whom 
have  already  attained  to  high  places  in  the  State,  and  others 
who  bid  fear  to  leave  '  footprints  in  the  sands  of  Time.' " 
Cynical  writers  may  sneer  at  the  University  boat  race,  bat 
keen-sighted  men  will  lend  it  their  approval. 


AIK  TUBES,  ftc.,  FOB  BOATS. 

Onb  correspondent  says  : — "  If  indiarubber  tubing,  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  is  used,  every  yard  of  it  would  contain 
811b.  of  water,  and  consequently  be  equal  to  supporting  that 


weight,  minus  675  graiiui,  or  about  an  onnoa  and  ahaU  d 
taj\  which  would  supply  its  place.  Thus  ten  yards  would 
8m>port  SlOlbs.,  or,  oonnting  Uie  weight  of  air,  about  SOSfh. 
Of  course,  if  the  cases  were  square,  they  would  support  more, 
say  about  half  a  ton.  Since  it  is  higUy  desirable  to  have  s 
margin  on  the  side  of  safety,  a  tube  of  eleven  inches  in 
diameter,  which  would  support  1231b.  per  yard,  would  be  the 
very  least  we  should  adopt.  Every  yard  would  thus  be 
equal  to  Icwt.,  with  111b.  to  spare.  Of  course,  we  are  sap- 
posing  that  the  boat  herself  would  float,  and  that  the  tabes 
maintained  their  form  from  end  to  end,  and  did  not  suffer 
ttom  compression.  Even  this  would  be  shaving  it  somewhat 
close,  ana  we  should  prefer  a  12-inch  tube,  equal  to  1471b. 
per  yard,  giving  a  margin  of  351b.  over  the  owt.,  or  a  wo- 
portionate  increase  in  the  length  of  the  smaller  ones.  The 
simplest  way  in  such  matters  is  to  fill  the  tubes  or  cases 
with  water,  and  weigh  the  water  afterwards,  Tnftlring  doe 
allowance  for  the  buoyancy  or  otherwise  of  the  oases 
themselves.  We  could  then  decide  on  the  spare  buoyanpj 
required,  anfl  regulate  the  size  of  the  compartments  acs- 
cordingly." 

Another  remarks : — "  No  kind  of  waterproofed  cloth  or 
canvas  can  be  recommended  as  a  material  for  air  cases  for  a 
boat,  as  they  are  all  subject  to  either  decay  or  to  be  punctored 
by  accident.    If  air  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  appUed  by 
metal  cases,  and  zinc  is  the  cheapest  metal  for  the  pniposa 
It  is  not  easily  punctured,  and  will  last  many  years  if  painted 
annually.    It  is  doubtful  if  two  cases,  each  16ft.  by  9in., 
would  sustain  10  or  12  owt.  of  ballast  in  a  20ft.  half-decked 
boat.    Something  would  depend  on  the  materials  of  the 
boat  itself,  but  as  a  rule,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  the 
hull  supporting  more  than  Icwt.  in  addition  to  the  fastenings 
used  in  her  construction.     A  verr  simple  wky  to  test  if 
oases  of  the  above  dimensions  would  afford  sufacient  bnoj- 
ancy  to  support  any  ^ven  weight  or  not  would  be  to  procore 
a  cylindri^  box  of  tm  or  zinc  1ft.  long  by  9in.  diameter, 
and  to  sling  weights  upon  it  until  it  sank.    The  weight 
being  then  induced  to  the  amount  the  box  would  sustun, 
that  amount  multiplied  by  thirty-two,  being  the  length  of 
the  proposed  tubing,  would  give  the  weight  the  cases  woold 
be  capable  of  sustaining.    So  fiir  from  cases  of  the  size 
proposed  being  possessed  of  adequate  buoywicy,  so  mndi 
additional  space  would  be  required  that  the  whole  d  the 
room  usually  found  under  the  waterways  or  side  deck  would 
be  wanted,  filled  in  with  air  cases  or  cork  to  supply  it,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  sure  that  a  portion  of  the  stem  and  bow 
treated  in  the  same  manner  would  not  be  neoessarv  to 
support  the  amount  of  ballast  requisite  to  enable  a  Doat 
of  the  size  mentioned  to  carry  sail  as  she  ought.    A  com- 
promise may  be  made  by  water  ballast  to  a  certain  amoant 
in  tanks  of  either  wood  or  galvanised  iron.    The  latter 
material  is  alone  reli&ble,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  wooden  boxes  &om  leaking.    Small  casks  can  cer- 
tainly be  kept  tight,  but  take  up  too  much  space,  and  will 
not  stow  wedl  under  a  platform.    Air  cases  of  wood  were 
considered  by  the  Government  lifeboat  commission  unreli- 
able beyond  twelve  months,  no  matter  how  oonstmcted. 
The  most  reliable  method  would  be  to  box  ofi  into  com- 
partments three  feet  from  each  end  of  the  boat,  thus  fbnning 
two  and  three  more  compartments  the  whole  width  of  the 
waterways  on  each  side,  and  fill  them  with  either  solid  cork 
or  cork  shavings  compressed.    The  solid  cork  would  be  the 
most  effective,  l)ut  the  shavings  the  cheaper.    A  boat  thus 
fitted  could  not  sink  even  were  a  hole  made  through  her  by 
a  rock,  as  the  cork  could  only  escape  through  one  apertnie, 
and  probably  would  not  even  do  so  from  tiiat,    ^e  dad 
objection  to  these  fittings  is  the  great  additional  expense, 
the  cork  alone  costing  about  SL  per  cwt.,  if  solid  be  used; 
part  soUd  and  raut  shavings,  however,  would  much  decrease 
the  expense.    There  is  no  doubt  of  on  effective  result,  bnt 
lOJ.  worth  of  solid  cork  would  be  required  for  a  boat  of  the 
size  mentioned.    Old  wine  bottie  corks  would  answer  well 
is  they  could  be  collected  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  in  on 
top  of  the  solid  cork,  and  might  be  mixed  with  shavings.  , 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  more  solid  onk 
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the  greater  the  baqyancy  incladed  within  any  given  space, 
B8  it  will  not  absorb  moisture  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
shaTings.  If  the  boat  has  not  any  waterways  side  lockers 
shonld  oe  built  in  15in.  wide,  and  filled  with  cork  as  above 
described.  The  greater  part  of  pleasure  boats,  however, 
20ft.  long,  are  fitt«i  with  waterways  or  side  decks,  or  else 
are  not  correctly  denominated  half-decked  boats.  It  is 
possible  that  more  buoyancy  would  be  a£Eorded  by  the  above 


arrangements  than  would  be  required  to  support  12cwt.  of 
ballast.  If  this  is  ascertained  by  filling  the  boat  with  water, 
one  of  the  compartments  at  each  side  might  be  reserved  as 
lockers  for  odd  stores.  Unless  the  owner  is  willing  to  give 
up-the  space  mentioned  to  safety  fittings,  we  should  recom- 
mend him  not  to  commence  anything  of  the  kind,  as  with 
any  fair  amount  of  ballast  it  must  otherwise  end  in  disap- 
pomtment." 


CO  U  R  S  1  II  6. 


BEYIEW  OF  THE  SEASON. 
Br 'robin  hood. 

IxwKiNO  over  the  many  stirring  episodes  of  the  coursing 
season  which  has  just  terminated,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  general  results  are  eminently  satisfactory  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  sport,  affording  conclusive  proof  of 
its  vitahty  and  popularity.  In  every  direction  the  love  of 
coursing  is  spreading,  and  many  new  and  ardent  devotees 
have  augmented  the  ranks  of  public  coursers  since  I 
penned  my  retrospective  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  season 
of  70  and  71.  The  natural  effect  of  this  has  been  an  in- 
creased number  of  meetings,  and  a  continued  and  brisk 
demand  for  greyhounds,  to  which  a  perusal  of  the  list  of 
sales  will  beai'  testimony — ^the  amount  of  money  realised 
generally  for  well-bred  animals  being,  in  my  estimation, 
the  most  trustworthy  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  that 
the  leash  feirly  holds  its  place  among  the  leading  pastimes 
of  these  isles.  The  sport,  too,  is  springing  up  in  the 
colonies.  In  South  Australia  a  pubbc  coursing  meeting 
took  place  on  May  31,  about  two  miles  from  Narracoole. 
The  stake  was  designated  the  Waterloo  Cup,  and  it  secured 
an  entry  of  twenty,  the  proceedings  altogether  being  marked 
with  great  interest  and  spirit.  The  dogs  were  slipped  at 
wallabya,  aod  Mr.  Jones's  Jury  proved  the  winner  of  the 
principal  prize.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  for  the 
true  lovers  of  this  sport  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
bright  prospects  of  tne  future,  and  the  widely-extended  in- 
terest that  is  taken  in  it.  Many  dogs  during  the  last  three 
years  have  been  sent  to  Vienna,  Silesia,  Ac. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  past  season  was 
the  sudden  and  almost  tragic  end  of  Lord  Lurgan's  re- 
nowned dog  Master  M'GraSi,  who  died  on  December  30th 
'  of  heart  disease,  just  at  a  time  when  he  was  a  very  great 
&voarite  for  the  Waterloo  Gup,  and  was  undergoing,  for  the 
fifth  time,  a  preparation  to  contend  once  more  for  the  blue 
ribbon.  After  the  post  mortem  examination,  the  remains 
of  poor  M'Grath  were  sent  from  Dublin  to  Lurgan,  and 
there  buried  on  his  noble  owner's  estate,  it  being  Lord 
Lurgan's  expressed  wish  to  see  nothing  of  his  old  favourite 
after  his  death.  His  three  Waterloo  Cup  victories  will 
keep  his  memory  green  as  long  as  coursing  is  pursued. 
Those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  see  hitn  run  will  never 
forget  his  tremendous  speed;  but  to  still  further  perpetuate 
his  fame,  a  handsome  memorial  has  been  erected  to  him 
at  Lurgan,  where  his  name  is  as  much  revered  as  that  of 
any  great  hero.  Master  M'Grath  was  certainly  the  very 
best  dog  that  ever  ran  at  Altoar,  and  the  immense  pace  he 


possessed,  combined  with  a  dash  and  cleverness  rarely  exhi- 
bited to  such  perfection,  were  qualities  that  undoubtedly 
entitle  him  to  be  considered  the  most  remarkable  grey- 
hound ever  slipped. 

Up  to  the  present,  coursing  has  escaped  the  taint  which 
extravagant  wagering  has  attached  to  many  other  sports, 
and  I  only  hope  that  its  increasing  popularity  will  not 
lead  to  such  an  end.  It  therefore  behoves  those  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  give  the  amusement  their  countenance, 
to  guard  against  tbis  seductive  but  enervating  evil.  At 
meetings  north  of  the  Trent  gambling  is  more  inveterate 
than  in  the  south,  and  I  am  satisfied,  if  it  goes  on  increasing, 
that  its  effect  will  be  to  keep  many  wealthy  gentlemen  from 
engaging  in  the  sport  who  would  otherwise  do  so.  Reverting 
once  more  to  the  memory  of  Master  M'Grath,  I  am  reminded 
while  writing  against  betting,  how  fortunate  it  was  that 
the  virulent  disease  from  wmch  he  died  should  have  run 
its  course  before  the  Waterloo  Cup  week,  and  that  no  ques- 
tion of  foul  play  should  have  existed.  Numerous  prints 
and  photographs  have  been  issued  to  commemorate  his 
deeds,  and  among  some  very  excellent  works  may  be  men- 
tioned a  beautiful  lithograph  engraving  of  Lord  Lurgan 
and  Master  M'Grath,  by  Messrs.  Benyon  and  Sons,  of  West- 
boume-grove,  and  an  autotype  plate  recently  published  by 
Mr.  T.  Cranfield,  Grafton-street,  Dublin,  and  sold  by  Messrs. 
Ackerman,  Begent-street,  representing  the  spirited  scene 
at  Altcar,  when  Master  M'Grath  and  Pretender  were  placed 
in  the  slips  for  the  deciding  course  of  the  Waterloo  Cup 
last  year.  The  picture  contains  upward^  of  fifty  life-like 
portraits;  and  wnen  there  is  addea  the  long  anticipated 
"  Ashdown  picture,"  the  engraving  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  time  these  lines  are  before  my  readers,  the 
sporting  gallery  will  indeed  be  rich  in  coursing  remini- 
scences. 

Death  has  unhappily  been  active  during  the  season, 
and  many  good  sportsmen  have  quitted  this  earthly  scene, 
among  them  being  Mr.  J.  Dunlop,  of  Largs,  Ayrshire,  Mr. 
B.  0.  Edleston,  of  Nantwich,  Mr.  J.  Davies,  of  Leicester,  Dr. 
Cranfield,  of  DubUn,  and  B.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  Larkhill,  Liver- 
pool, whose  memories  are  cherished  with  kmdly  recollections 
of  many  an  enjoyable  day  in  the  coursing  field.  Others, 
again,  though  still  amongst  us,  and  occasionally  seen  at 
some  of  the  meetings,  have  given  up  all  participation  in  the 
sport,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say  Mr.  C.  Bandell  has  done. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  Altcar  Club,  his  place  on  the 
Waterloo  Committee  was  worthUy  filled  by  Mr.  T.  T.  C. 
Lister;  but  I  am  glad  to  nbtice  that,  by  electing  him  an 
honorary  member  of  the  club,  the  members  have  shewn 
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their  sense  of  Mr.  Bandell's  public  services,  and  the  interest 
he  always  manifested  in  t^e  welfare  of  the  sport,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  leading  part  he  took  in  the  promotion  ana 
success  of  the  two  great  matches  of  the  Altcar  Club  verttu 
The  World,  run  at  Ashdown  Park,  in  March,  1860,  and 
again  in  October,  1864,  at  Amesbory.  It  was  a  graceful  and 
well  deserved  compliment,  and  I  trust  that,  for  many  years 
to  come,  the  LegislatiTe  Chamber  of  coursing  will  have  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Bandell's  matured  judgment  and  great 
practical  experience  in  dealing  with  sucn  matters  as  are 
required  to  maintain  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the 
sport.  While  on  this  subject  I  may  mention  that  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  dogs  names  which  bare  already  been  taken 
by  others  is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent,  and  leads 
to  such  endless  confusion  that  it  is  quite  time  the  National 
Coursing  Club  stepped  in  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  This  could 
easily  be  done  by  a  law  empowering  the  secretary  of  any 
meeting  to. refuse  the  entry  of  a  dog  so  named.  It  is  of 
equal  importance  that  no  entry  should  be  accepted  with-  ' 
out  the  pedigree  being  given,  and  this  should  also  be  printed 
on  the  card.  This  would  soon  obviate  the  many  incongrui- 
ties that  exist  in  coursing  nomenclature,  for  which  York- 
shire is  especially  notorious,  and  I  trust  that  some  sndi 
action  as  this  will  be  taken  about  the  matter  before  next 
season. 

Circumstances  of  one  kind  and  another  have  exercised 
somewhat  prejudicial  influences  in  a  few  instances ;  and 
while  some  meetings  have  been  abandoned  altogether, 
others  have  been  so  seriously  jeopardised  that  their  very 
existence  is  threatened.  The  Bingham  Meeting,  once  so 
popular  in  Nottinghamshire,  must  now  be  regarded  as 
a  thing  of  thiB  past,  for,  since  the  demise  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,- five  thousand  hares  have  been  shot 
on  the  Bingham  and  Shelford  Manors,  and  I  understand 
that  ground  game  is  to  be.  kept  down,  and  the  rents  in- 
creased in  consequence.  This  will  be  almost  as  great 
a  deprivation  to  coursers  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the 
prohibition  of  the  sport  in  the  Home  Park  is  to  their  metro- 
politan brethren ;  but  another  meeting  may  be  arranged  to 
fill  its  place.  The  Watford  Club,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
has  not  had  so  flourishing  a  season  as  before ;  indeed,  the 
members  have  only  held  two  or  three  very  poor  meetings, 
but  I  trust  there  will  be  more  energy  and  interest  evinced 
next  year.  A  source  of  very  great  regret  to  all  coursers 
will  be  the  collapse  of  the  celebrated  Wiltshire  Champion 
Meeting,  held  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  within  view  of  that 
hoar^  monument  of  antiquity,  Stonehenge.     These  once 

flonons  gatherings  are  at  an  end,  the  absence  of  support 
y  the  coursing  public  being  the  ostfflisible  reason  for  their 
annihilation ;  but,  undoubtedly,  the  actual  cause  was  the 
lack  of  energy,  and  the  want  of  a  more  liberal  policy  in 
conducting  the  business  affairs  of  the  meeting.  That 
such  splendid  ground  should  be  virtually  closoa  to  the 
public  seems  vei7  discreditable  when  we  look  the  facts 
in  the  face,  and  but  a  poor  way  of  treating  the  liberality 
of  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  the  owner  of  the  soil,  who  has 
always  so  freely  granted  the  use  of  his  grand  range  of 
downs  for  public  coursing.  If  the  secretaryship  had  been 
banded  over  to  a  younger  man,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  the  Wiltshire  Champion  Meeting,  with  the  new  blood 
thus  mfused,  might  not  only  still  have  had  an  existence,  but 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  proud  title  it  has  in  years 
gone  by  so  worthily  sustained.  The  South  of  England  Club 
have  arranged  for  the  future  to  hold  one  of  their  gatherings 
on  these  &mous  downs,  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the 
members,  determined  that  the  sport  should  not  quite  die 
out  at  Amesbury,  intend  adding  an  open  all-aged  stake 
to  their  programme.  This  very  patriotic  intention  is  highly 
commendable,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  carried  out,  as  we  shaU 
then  see,  by  the  style  in  which  the  offer  is  responded  to, 
what  prospect  there  may  be  in  the  future  of  resuscitating 
the  departed  glories  of  Amesbury ;  and  who  can  tell  but 
that  this  contemplated  open  stake  may  be  the  nucleus  of 
a  meeting  which  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  previously 
celebrated? 


Strangely  enon^h,  tiie  great  Bothal  gathering  is  given  op 
for  the  very  opposite  cause  to  that  which  has-brtmg&t  tixsai 
the  demise  of  tne  "Wiltshire  Champion,"  namely,  too  much 
vitality ;  for  it  has  increased  at  eath.  a  rate,  until  it  reached 
proportions  at  once  unwieldy  and  nnmanageable,  with 
every  appearance  of  a  stiU  further  enlargement.  Ths 
meeting  was  theiefore  abandoned,  and  in  fatare  tiie  Botlial 
Club  will  reign  supreme ;  but  it  is  the  intention  to  hav« 
a  St.  Leger,  made  sufficiently  "  open  "  to  admit  of  nomi- 
nations Deing  taken  from  memoers  of  all  established 
coursing  clubs.  The  Bentinck  Cup  will  be  filled  exclu- 
sively by  members  of  the  Bothal  Club,  and  this  prolamine 
certainly  bears  the  impress  of  success  upon  it.  The  old 
and  extremely  popular  Kenilworth  Meetings  must  now  be 
associated  wi^  the  past,  for  the  tenants  on  Lord  Leigh'i 
beautiful  estate  have  the  g;ame  in  their  own  hands,  and 
are  not  likely  to  keep  up  a  sufficient  stock  for  conrsing 
purposes.  Another  collapse  must  be  chronicled  before  I 
glance  at  the  more  pleasing  side  of  the  picture,  and  that  is 
at  Brampton,  where  the  meeting  was  given  up,  forthis  year 
at  any  rate. 

Taken  in  the  aggregate,  however,  there  is  nothing  to 
cause  any  alarm  to  the  most  susceptible  followers  of  the 
sport,  for  in  all  parts  of  the  country  coursing  is  not  only 
nourishing  but  increasing  in  importance.  In  Scotland  the 
Upper  Annandale,  Wi^wnshire  Club,  and  the  Carrie 
meetings  are  g^wing  immensely  popular,  and  what  is  stiU 
better,  the  luided  proprietors  evince  great  interest  in 
snstaininK  them  in  tneir  present  state  of  excellence.  The 
revival  <s  the  old  Border  Meeting  is  also  a  very  cheerins 
sig^  of  the  times,  and  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  heu 
quarters  are  at  Kelso,  and  the  g^round  coursed  over  is  of  the 
very  best  description.  The  meeting  will,  in  all  probability, 
take  the  place  of  the  West  Teviotd^e,  idiere  toe  hmd  ru 
over  is  ot  the  worst,  hares  scaroe,  and  the  crowd  very 
unruly.  Essex  has  now  a  very  spirited  club  at  Sooth- 
minster,  thanks  to  tbe  exertions  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Salter,  whe 
has,  by  his  energy  and  personal  snpport,  developed  tiie 
coursing  resources  of  tihe  district  to  aa  extraordinary  degree. 
Lincolnshire  bravely  holds  its  own,  and  with  such  meet- 
ings as  Brigg,  Holbeach,  Elm,  and  Heckington  to  pdat 
to,  the  inhabitants  of  the  counW  may  well  be  proud. 
The  Brigg  reunion  is  especially  deserving  of  notice,  &r 
it  has  imtde  ^^eat  headwav,  and  next  year  no  leu  a 
sum  than  £100  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal  stake.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Clark  is  the  secretary,  and  under  such  able  super- 
vision there  is  no  fear  of  the  meeting  falling  off.  I 
cannot  quit  the  subject  without  testifymg  to  tne  great 
liberality  of  Colonel  Astley,  for,  in  addition  to  both  himself 
and  Mrs.  Astley  giving  their  patronage  to  the  meeting, 
hares  are  strictly  preserved,  and  everything  done  to  afford 
good  sport  and  conduce  to  the  sncoess  of  the  gathering. 
Yorkshire,  too,  is  "  looking  up "  in  the  most  nnmistakafaTe 
manner,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  important 
meetings  were  celebrated  at  iSpon,  Helmsley,  and  llalton, 
BO  that  the  county  of  broad  acres  bids  fair  to  acquire  iU  old 
historic  taxae  as  an  upholder  of  this  sport.  Lancashire,  the 
sidter  county,  has  well  sustained  its  coursing  character;  and, 
although  I  have  no  changes  to  chronicle,  aSein  there  are 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  Three  Counties  Club  Meetmgs, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Boote,  floarishes  gauy, 
and  there  appears  every  reason  to  anticipate  still  further 
success.  The  great  meeting  at  Newmarket,  idthough  it  had 
apparently  reached  a  high  degree  of  exoellenca,  is  still  pro- 
gressing, and  next  year  we  snail  probably  see  £100  added 
money  distributed,  and,  what  is  an  important  move  in  the 
right  direction,  it  is  intended  that  the  nominations  shall  be 
held  only  by  bond  fide  owners  of  greyhounds.  This  cannot 
&il  to  increase  the  popnlarity  of  the  meeting  at  the  bead 
quarters  of  the  turf  with  coursing  men ;  and,  socoeBsfbl 
as  have  been  many  other  previous  gatherings,  we  shall  have 
a  better  one  than  ever  next  season.  The  Quex  Park  Glnb 
has  made  a  rapid  advance,  and  no  fewer  than  five  capital 
meetings  were  brought  off;  now  that  the  head  qaarten 
are  at  Margate,  it  will  be  a  still  further  indncement  te 
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gentlemen  to  join  the  club,  and  for  oonrsers  generally  to 
send  their  greyhounds  to  compete  in  the  open  stakes. 
Captain  Cotton,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  enters  enthuiastically 
into  the  cause,  and  keeps  up  a  rare  stock  of  hares, 
80  that  there  is  never  any  lack  oi  really  excellent  sport.  It 
is  pleasing  to  notice  Uie  name  of  Lord  St.  Yincent  so 
prominent  amongst  the  winning  list  at  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  I  hope  the  same  amount  of  success  may  be  observable 
next  season,  as  his  lordship  is  a  most  zealous  and  ardent 
sportsmaa.  The  members  of  the  Bidgway  Club  at, their 
last  meeting  [responded  manfully  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bake's- 
appealing  circular  to  revive  the  flagging  interest  displayed 
on  all  sides.  With  such  good  quarters  and  fine  estate  at 
their  dispoaal,  their  meetings  should  be  among  the  best  in 
the  oountiy ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  see  no  more  of  the  declining 
tendency  so  observable  on  one  or  two  occasions  during  the 
season  just  passed.  The  fact  of  Mr.  B.  Clemitson  being 
obliged,  through  ill  health,  to  resign  the  secretarvship  m 
&e  ABhdown  meetings  is  almost  a  calamity,  and  I  need 
hardly  say  that  there  is  but  one  feeling  of  universal  regret 
at  the  coarse  that  gentleman  has  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt. 

Wales  has  been  making  rapid  strides  in  matters  connected 
with  the  leash,  and  as  additional  life  has  been  infused 
into  the  sporting  tendencies  of  the  Principality,  we  may 
reasonably  anticipate  a  farther  advancement.  During  the 
post  season  very  excellent  meetings  have  been  held  at  Car- 
narvon, Cardiff,  and  Abergele,  in  addition  to  several  other 
gatherings,  of  pnrely  local  interest  certainly,  bat  at  the 
saiye  timer  none  the  less  powerful  in  demonstrating  the 
gradoal  growth  of  coursing  into  a  recognised  institution. 
Mr.  Assheton  Smith  has  purchased  Mr.  Puncbard's  kennel, 
including  Pretender  and  Feasant  Boy,  both  runners-up 
for  the  Waterloo  Cup;  the  Vaynol  Park  "team"  has 
thus  early  acquired  a  notoriety  which  many  sportsmen  who 
have  been  before  the  pubUc  for  years  might  well  be  excused 
for  envying.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  find  Mi.  A. 
Smith's  kennel  a  very  important  one  in  public  estimation 
next  season,  and  this  is  sure  to  exercise  great  influence 
in  strengthening  the  position  coursing  will  acquire  in 
Wales.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  chance  circum- 
stances should  have  resulted  in  two  consecutive  seconds 
for  the    greatest   honours    of    the   leash    being    secured 

S'  kenneb  so  recently  formed,  and  I  look  rorward  to 
e  time  when  the  Derby  of  coursing  may  be  carried  off 
by  a  Welsh  representative.  Such  a  triumph  would  in- 
deed arouse  a  oeneficial  feeling  of  firiendly  rivalry,  and 
we  should  then  have  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  coursers 
making  additional  efforts  to  retrieve  their  lost  laurels. 
Lord  Lorgan's  influence,  the  capital  sport  afforded,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  management  are  all  causes  that 
have  conduced  to  the  great  success  of  the  Lorgan  meeting, 
ftnd  rendered  it  second  only  to  the  Waterloo  Cup  gather- 
ing. The  prospects  of  the  meeting  next  season  are  espe- 
cially promising,  as  the  sixty-four  nominations  for  the 
Brownlow  Cup  of  10  guineas  each,  have  been  secured 
for  months  past,  while  the  Irish  National  St.  Leger  at 
£3  10s.  each,  £1  forfeit,  closed  on  April  1st  with  248  sub- 
scribers. Mr.  Warwick,  I  may  mention,  has  been  elected 
judge,  and  Wilson  slipper.  While  on  the  sabject  of  the 
appointments  of  judge  and  slipper,  I  do  not  think  it  out 
of  place  to  suggest  that  the  latter  fanctionary  at  the 
Waterloo  meeting  should  be  chosen  by  vote,  in  the  same 
*ay  that  the  office  of  judge  is  filled. 

A  review  of  the  season  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  inevitable  Home  Park  question,  which 
really  seems  as  endless  as  the  Tichbome  case,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  it  appears  as  far  off  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Memorials  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  "  questions"  in 
both  Lords  and  Commons ,  are  alike  unavailing  in  bringing 
ftbooli  a  settlement  of  the  mach  vexed  matter;  and  after  the 
obstinacy  which  has  been  exhibited  by  those  in  power,  we 
can  only  patiently  anticipate  the  advent  of  some  generous 
David  wno  will  overcome  the  Gh>liath  of  unbending 
off  •  ■• 


The  weather  during  the  season  has  not  been  so  very  un- 
propitious  for  the  sport,  although  the  inconvenience  in  oon- 
seqnence  of  the  continuous  rain  was  grievously  felt  on  many 
occasions,  effectually  destroying  all  the  enjoyable  character- 
istics of  several  meets.  The  Barton-on-Humber  meeting 
being  interfered  with  by  frost,  it  was  subsequently  com- 
pleted after  a  delay  of  a  few  days.  The  Heckington  fix- 
ture was  sadly  upset,  for,  after  being  postponed  for  a  day,  fog 
prevented  until  the  Saturday  the  successful  termination  ca 
what  w*uld  otherwise  have  been  a  capital  meeting.  The 
frost  disappeared  just  in  time  for  the  Newmarket  Meeting 
to  be  brought  off,  but  the  great  enemy  resumed  his  sway 
again  on  the  last  day,  and  for  some  little  time  it  was  feared 
the  stakes  would  have  to  be  divided.  After  waiting  a  few 
hours,  however,  we  were  enabled  to  bring  the  meeting  to  a 
close,  but  the  whole  of  the  next  week  the  icy  tyrant  was 
unrelenting,  and,  finding  there  was  little  prospect  of  any 
break  for  several  days,  there  was  nothing  for  it  bat  to 
abandon  the  important  Brigg  gathering  altogether. 
Another  meeting,  nowever,  was  started  and  successfully 
brought  off  on  January  23rd  and  following  days,  a  most 
judicious  fixture,  being  the  week  between  the  reunions  of 
the  Altcar  and  Bidgway  Clubs.  Although  the  frost  during 
the  early  part  of  December  was  so  prevalent  aJl  over  the 
country,  the  Bridekirk  Meeting  was  persevered  with  re- 
gardless of  hard  ground,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
trials  were  of  the  most  fiuky  description ;  to  make  matters 
worse  the  crowd  behaved  disgracefully,  so  the  least  said 
about  the  affair  the  better.  The  meeting  of  the  North  of 
England  Clab,  at  Minsteracres,  experienced  such  fearfully 
bad  weather,  snow,  sleet,  and  fipst  alike  combining  their 
forces,  that  the  stakes  were  obliged  to  be  divided  between 
those^dogs  left  in.  The  Burton-on-Trent  Meeting  had  to 
be  postponed  to  January  9th,  the  Hordley  (Salop)  fixture  to 
December  22nd,  the  Botbal  Club  gathering  to  December 
21st  and  22nd,  and  the  Springkell  (Dumfriesshire)  Meeting 
to  the  first  week  in  January.  After  ten  days'  hard  frost  a 
genial  change  set  in,  and  since  that  period  coursing  and 
other  field  sports  have  been  pursued  uninterruptedly. 
In  the  low-lying  districts  the  heavy  rain  was  almost  as  great 
a  bugbear  to  coursing  as  frost,  but,  speaking  generally,  the 
weather  has  been  very  favourable,  and  such  a  glorious  week 
as  we  had  to  celebrate  the  Waterloo  in,  made  up  for  many, 
shortcomings. 

The  in  and  out  running  of  the  old  dogs  this  season  has 
been  most  extraordinary,  and  it  -wbs  earned  ou{  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Bed  of  Stone  and  a  whole  host  of  cracks 
being  beaten  at  the  recent  Scottish  National  Meeting. 
There  has  been  anything  but  a  grand  lot  of  puppies  oat- 
nothing,  indeed,  really  first-class,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
are  "  afl  of  a  heap  "  on  public  form.  Peasant  Boy  ran  well 
at  Newmarket  and  Altcar,  but,  being  a  July  pappy,  he  wiU 
be  benefited  by  time.  High  Pressure  II.  was  a  good  grey- 
hound spoilt;  his  owner  told  me  the  first  day  he  tried  him 
as  a  sapling  he  ran  two  courses  with  two  puppies,  boating 
both  easily;  then,  as  if  that  were  not  sufficient,  the  fawn  was 
put  down  the  same  day  with  three  different  all-aged 
greyhounds,  and  vanquished  the  lot.  With  such  policv  as 
this  it  is  wonderful  how  the  dog  has  done  so  well  in 
public.  Captain  Loyd  Lindsay  gave  good  promise  at 
Bothal,  but  his  owner  effectuallv  settled  him  at  Brigg  by 
re-entering  him  in  a  second  stake  after  the  dog  had  been 
very  hard  ran.  Mr.  Moorhouae  has  most  likely  given 
Merry  Maid  too  much  of  it  for  her  to  shine  next  season. 
Chameleon's  running  was  of  the  most  •xtraordinary  descrip- 
tion, and  her  easy  defeat  in  her  first  course  at  the  Altcar 
Club  Meeting,  and  again  in  her  first  essay  for  the  Waterloo 
Cap,  were  two  of  the  great  surprises  of  the  season.  On 
each  occasion  she  went  through  a  stake  immediately  after- 
wards in  the  grandest  style  imaginable,  winning  the  Water- 
loo Purse  with  such  ridiculous  ease  that  it  is  evident  her 
owner  and  admirers  were  not  far  out  in  their  calculations 
when  they  made  her  first  favourite  for  the  Cup  after  the 
death  of  Master  M'Qrath.  She  supplemented  this  bril- 
liant form  by  winning   coarse  after  coarse  at  Ashdonu 
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the  next  week  in  grand  style,  and  snbseqaentlT  divided 
the  stake.  Bed  of  Stone  ran  verf  nnluckilj  this 
season,  but  throughout  the  Waterloo  Cup  she  went  in 
rare  form,  showing  more  pace  than  she  had  ever  done 
before;  no  victory  was  ever  gained  more  meritoriously, 
as  she  was  by  no  means  lucky — indeed,  she  had  a  terrific 
working  course  in  the  third  ties.  Bed  of  Stone  in  her 
pubUc  career  has  won  forty-six  courses,  being  successful 
m  all  but  five,  and,  as  her  brilliant  series  of  victories 
includes  the  Waterloo  Cup,  Waterloo  Purse,  and  Waterloo 
Plate,  she  may  truly  be  ranked  with  such  greyhounds  as 
Master  M'Grath,  Bab  at  the  Bowater,  Bebe,  &c. 

Having  touched  upon  aU  the  leading  features  of  the 
season,  I  will  proceed  to  give  a  brief  retume  of  the  running. 

The  ball  was  set  rolling  early  ia  September,  the  Downs 
Club  on  the  7th  of  the  month  making  a  start  with  two  eights. 
A  fortnight  later  came  the  first  gathering  of  importance,  the 
Three  Counties  Union  Club  at  Audlem,  when  the  St.  Leger 
saw  twe?ity-eight  youngsters  sent  to  slips,  Mr.  Lyke's  The 
Bishop  proving  the  winner,  Rosalie  running  up.  In  this 
stake  Meny  Maid,  who  has  since  distinguished  herself,  was 
put  out  by  Rosalie  in  the  fourth  round.  Monks  CoppenhaU, 
thought  so  much  of  by  the  late  Mr.  Edleston,  made  his  debut, 
and  at  the  sale  some  few  weeks  afterwards  brought  42  guineas. 
Lord  H.  Paget  being  the  purchaser.  The  Corbrook  Cup  and 
two  other  stakes  received  their  full  complement,  and  Mr. 
Boote,  as  usual,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  the 
meeting  to  a  successful  termination,  his  efibrts  being  well 
rewarded. 

Travelling  north  we  come  to  the  Scottish  National,  with  a 
good  entry  m  the  St.  Leger,  and  a  great  inducement  to  run 
m  the  Douglas  Cup,  in  the  shape  of  £100  for  the  owner  who 
first  wins  it  twice.  Forty-six  puppies  went  to  slips  for  the  St. 
Leger,  and  Mr.  Weir's  Tappit  Hen  won.  It  was  at  this  fiivourite 
Scottish  meeting  that  Bab  at  the  Bowstermade  her  first  mark, 
and  five  of  her  progeny  by  Cashier  were  brought  out  on  the 
present  occasion ;  hut  Babety  was  the  only  one  that  sur- 
vived the  first  round,  and  she  went  down  in  her  next  essay. 
Among  the  beaten  ones,  Bab  Mallory,  Balchristie,  Contract, 
and  Contango  have  been  favourably  heard  of  since,  especially 
the  last-named  two.  Smuggler  proved  himself  a  good  grey- 
hound by  the  easy  manner  he  walked  through  the  Douglas 
cup,  and  this  being  his  second  win,  Mr.  Smith  became  pos- 
sessor of  the  added  £100;  Catadupe,  the  runner  up,  'was 
unfortunately  suffering  from  a  dislocated  toe. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  Scottish  National  came  the 
resuscitated  Border  Club  gathering.  Successfully  started  by 
an  active  and  influential  committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  notethiU; 
their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ;  the  St.  Leger  pro- 
ducing twenty-six  runners,  and  the  AU-aged  thirty-two.  It 
was  at  this  meeting  Wagga  Wagga  made  his  first  appearance 
in  pnblic,  winning  the  Puppy  Stake ;  the  Roxburgh  Stake 
£fimng  to  Charming  BeUe,  with  lona  a  good  second.  The 
ground  coursed  over  is  within  a  short  distance  of  Kelso, 
which  is  accordingly  made  head  quarters. 

LookiDg  across  the  channel,  the  Leinster  Club  proved 
more  flourishing  than  ever  with  a  new  secretary  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Dunbar,  jun.,  vice  Mr.  J.  Taylor  retired,  and 
this  meeting  finished  the  month,  whilst  a  goodlv  card  of 
twenty-four  in  the  St.  Leger,  and  the  same  number  in  the 
Monasterevan  Stakes,  afibrdod  two  iair  days'  sport. 

Ashdown  Park,  as  usual,  inaugurated  the  sonthem 
season,  and  most  worthilv  it  held  its  place  and  main- 
tained its  prestige,  for  the  Puppy  Stakes  produced  the 
magnificent  entry  of  164,  out  of  which  forty -three  accepted 
for  the  Derby,  and  fifty-three  for  the  Oaks.  The  winner  of 
the  dog  puppy  stakes,  Azamat,  was  so  dreadfully  lame  on  the 
Thursday  that  Mr.  Allison  wished  to  come  to  any  terms  with 
the  owners  of  Enterprise  and  Lawsuit,  but  as  it  looked  a  moral 
for  one  of  them,  notning  came  of  it.  The  pair,  however,  ran  a 
terrific  course  after  an  undecided,  enabling  the  lame  Azamat, 
assisted  by  a  short  bye,  to  win  as  he  liked.  Mr.  Powers  was 
formidable  as  usual,  this  time  with  Peggie — not  one  of  the 
celebrated  Tornado  and  Bertha  litter,  but  a  King  Death  and 
Belle  puppy.    She  won  all  her  courses  in  the  most  decisive 


manner,  and  fairly  ran  throogfa  the  stake  unchallenged. 
Mr.  Powers  refusea  numerous  offers  for  her,  but  later  on  in 
the  season  she  became  the  property  of  Colonel  Groodlake  for 
150  guineas,  and  half  her  winnings  during  her  running  career. 
The  Craven  Cup  secured  the  foil  entry  of  thirty-two,  but  a 
slow  greyhound  like  Patchwork  winnmg  did  not  say  mndi 
for  some  of  the  competitors. 

The  Wigtownshire  Club,  held  in  the  same  week,  oom- 
menceid  their  season  most  auspiciously,  and  no  doubt  the 
change  made  in  the  secretaryship  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it.  For  the  first  time  the  autumn  gathering  was 
held  at  Stranraer,  a  most  judicious  change;  the  St.  Ijeger 
closed  with  forty-five  acceptances  out  of  sixty-four  entries— 
a  great  increase  on  the  last  anniversary — while  the  Culhom 
cup  had  sixteen  runners.  Iron  Shot  made  his  first  mark  by 
winning  the  Puppy  Stake  in  grand  style,  and  the  Cup  fell  to 
Mr.  Binning,  by  the  aid  of  Blairgowrie,  who  beat  Avonaide 
for  the  deciding  course.  Iron  Crown  and  Cleg  were  also 
among  the  runners  in  this  stake.  The  weather  was  glorious, 
and  Mr.  Telfer,  the  Earl  of  Stair's  head  keeper,  had,  as  usual, 
a  splendid  show  of  game,  and  carried  out  the  beating  witJi 
his  usual  ability. 

The  Creagh  Club  held  a  pleasant  gathering,  as  usual,  and 
the  St.  Leger,  twenty-nine  runners,  introduced  to  us  some 
notable  puppies,  among  them  being  Master  Bandell  and 
Master  Nat,  the  latter  running  up  to  Laertes.  The  All-aged 
Stake,  for  which  thirty-two  moderate  ones  went  to  slips, 
was  won  by  Miss  Theo. 

The  Dirleton  and  North  Berwick  Club  held  an  antunm 
meeting,  and  a  pes^ble  programme  was  issued,  a  RoqaU 
puppy  winning  the  Farmers'  Cup,  and  Mr.  Blanshard's 
Brother  Sam  and  his  Bab  Mallory  dividing  the  St.  Leger. 

Prom  Ashdown  Park  and  its  ijeautifnl  downs  to  the  flats 
and  carrot  beds  of  the  South  Lancashire  ground  is  indeed  a 
striking  contrast,  but  Southport  is  such  a  rallying  point  fw 
a  large  number  of  kennels  va  the  neighbonrnood  that  Mr. 
Stocker  invariably  has  a  good  meeting — fully  deserved,  too, 
for  no  secretary  works  harder.  The  two  produce  stakes, 
the  South  Lancashire  Derby  and  Oaks,  secured  a  capital 
entry,  the  first  named  obtaining  thirty-four,  and  the  lattw 
forty-one.  Strange  to  say,  both  winners — Fifing  Bobin  and 
Flower — subsequently  sold  at  good  prices — have  run  very 
indifferently  since  then.  As  in  previous  years,  the  Cup 
secured  a  poor  entry,  owners  preferring  to  wait  and  enter 
for  the  Crossens  Stdces,  which  received  its  full  complement 
of  thirty-two.  lona  proved  the  winner,  and  Fancy  SaUy 
and  Lion  Heart  divid!ed  the  Scarisbrick  Cup,  sixteen  run- 
ners; the  Southport  Stakes  for  sixteen  puppies  being  carried 
off  by  Mr.  S.  Ducker's  Bumbler.  Craisiaering  it  was  the 
Caesarewitch  week  there  was  a  good  attendance  each  day, 
and  the  weather  throughout  was  dehghtfully  fine. 

Beckhampton,  as  usual,  opened  the  lemtimate  season  m 
Wiltshire,  and  Mr.  Bleaden  had  a  nice  Utile  meeting,  tie 
Produce  Stakes,  for  dog  and  bitch  puppies,  being  won  bv  a 
brother  and  sister  in  Macgregor  and  Miriam,  by  Mustapha, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Hay  Morant. 

The  South  of  England  Club,  thanks  to  that  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  leash,  Mr.  J.  East,  can  now  add  Stockbridge 
Downs  to  their  list  of  fixtures,  in  addition  to  those  at  Coo- 
ford,  Ashdown  Park,  and  Amesbury.  The  Puppy  Stdte 
brought  the  goodly  number  of  forty-seven  to  shpe,  aM 
eveutujJly  ended  in  a  division  between  Mr.  Chesshyres 
Connemara,  Mr.  Morgan's  Middleton,  and  Mr.  Quihamp- 
ton's  Queer  Face,  none  of  the  three,  however,  shewmg 
more  than  second  class  form.  The  All-aged  Stakes,  eighteen 
runners,  waa  divided  between  Playful  and  Eulogy,  and  the 
meeting  was  further  noticeable  for  the  deout  of  Mr.  Prank 
Gardner  as  a  coursing  judge. 

With  such  a  nobleman  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  the  lord 
of  Brownlow,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  Lurgan  meeting  is 
making  such  gigantic  strides,  and  the  great  Irish  gathering 
may  now  be  classed  as  second  only  to  the  Waterloo  in 
interest.  On  Tuesday  the  meet  was  the  embankment,  some- 
thing like  six  thousand  people  beingpresent;  but,  large  though 
the  crowd  was,  there  was  no  duScolty  in  keeping  ardor. 
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The  nmnmg  being  all  on  grass,  we  had  a  saccession  of 
good  trials ;  and,  cnrioualy  enough,  the  whole  of  the  seven 
puppies  entered  by  Lord  Lnrgan  went  down  in  the  first 
round.  On  Wednesday  the  ground  run  over  could  not  be 
compared  to  the  opening  day,  but  next,  season  the  worst 
of  it  will  be  avoided.  Poor  Master  M'Grath  was  present 
looking  remarkably  well ;  and  when  the  crack's  presence 
became  known,  the  old  dog  held  quite  a  levee.  The  Irish 
National  St.  lieger,  after  some  good  running,  was  divided 
between  Mr.  Wardrop's  Warlock  and  Mr.  G^^liner's  Dead 
and  Gone.  The  Brownlow  Cup,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dickson's  Double 
or  Quits  won,  the  runner  up  being  Mr.  C.  La^le^s  Leugh. 
Thus,  Ireland  on  her  own  ground  came  off  with  fl3fing 
colours,  being  first  and  second  for  the  Cup  and  dividing  the 
St.  Leger,  Dead  and  Gone  and  Double  or  Quit  being  by  Lord 
Lurgan's  dog,  Master  Burleigh.  The  business  arrange- 
ments during  the  week  were  excellent,  and  a  strong  contm- 
gent  of  oonrsers  from  this  side  of  the  water  assisted  at  the 
gathering.  It  is  expected  the  number  of  runners  next  Oc- 
tober will  be  more  than  ever ;  as  I  before  mentioned,  the 
St.  Leger  has  closed  with  the  magnificent  entry  of  248. 

Held  in  the  same  week  was  the  monster  Bothal  gathering, 
already  grown  to  such  great  proportions  that  it  was  coni 
sidered  better  to  divide  the  St.  Leger  into  dog  and  bitch 
stakes,  the  former  closing  with  105,  and  the  latter  with 
112  entries.  On  the  Saturday  evening,  the  meeting  being 
still  incomplete,  it  was  decided  not  to  go  into  the  next 
week,  consequently  the  stake  was  divided,  Hellunda,  Captain 
Lpyd  Lindsay,  K!ennington,  and  Beality  being  left  in  the 
Derby,  and  Luck's  All,  Miss  Lydia,  Welcome,  and  Tibby  in 
the  0^8.  In  place  of  the  open  meeting  recently  abandoned, 
it  is  intended  to  have  a  St.  Leger  open  to  members  of  the 
Bothal  and  certain  other  recognised  clnbs.  The  field  and 
beating  arrangements  were,  as  usual,  excellent,  and  the 
worthy  secretary  (Mr.  John  Moor),  since  his  retirement,  has 
been  presented  by  his  numerous  Mends  with  ahandsome 
testimonial. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  held  by  the  Bidgway 
Club  showed  a  woeful  falling  ofi  in  the  number  of  accept- 
ances for  the  two  Produce  Stakes,  which  had  originally 
closed  with  a  splendid  entry  of  ninety-seven  dogs  and  eighty- 
nine  bitches.  The  result  was  a  two  days'  meeting  only,  the 
North  Lancashire  Stakes^ — thirty-two  runners—being  won 
by  TurmoU,  while  the  South  Lancashire,  for  which  twenty- 
four  went  to  sUps,  fell  to  Sobriety,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Sefton,  whose  victory  was  immensely  jx>pular.  Mr. 
Briggs,  invincible  as  usual  over  this  ground,  carried  off  the 
Clifton  Cup  with  Boom.  The  death  of  Mr.  Pair,  the  agent 
for  Colonel  Clifton,  took  place  a  short  time  before  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  members  wiU  miss  a  gentleman  who  always 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  club.  A  feature 
of  the  meeting  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  N.  K.  Wentworth, 
as  judge,  in  l^cashire. 

With  a  programme  wisely  curtailed  to  suit  the  supply  of 
far,  the  fashionable  Snndome  meeting  passed'off  with  great 
eclat.  The  three  stakes  were  divided  among  popular 
oonrsers,  the  Earl  of  Haddington's  Bacchanal  and  Mr.  T.  L. ' 
Boote's  Antarctica  being  left  in  for  the  Cup,  while  Mr. 
Evans's  European  and  Mr.  Moorhouse's  Merry  Maid  (her 
third  appearance  thus  early  in  the  season)  divided  the 
Haughrnorifl  Abbey  Stakes.  The  Uffington  Stakes  likewise 
endra  in  a  division  between  Mr.  Powers's  Pevensey  and  Mr. 
Bacster's  Bhubarb,  and  thus  terminated  a  very  enjoyable 
gathering. 

At  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  Club  meeting,  the  St.  Leger  had 
only  a  poor  acceptance,  and  resulted  in  a  division  between 
Mr.  Weir's  Accountant  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson's  St.  Mary. 
Oar  old  friend  "  Willie  Wilson  "  had  his  useful  dog,  Cockie 
Leekie,  left  in  with  Bellona,  and  the  pair  divided  the  All- 
aged  Stake. 

As  usual,  the  Tredegar  Park  Club  had  a  nice  two  days' 
meeting,  and  High  Pressure  II.  made  his  first  mark  by 
walking  through  the  Champion  Puppy  Cup  in  a  style  which 
at  once  stamped  him  as  a  most  promising  youngster. 

The  Borton-on-Trent  Club  having  lost  some  -of  their  best 


ground,  Mr.  J.  Trevor  started  an  open  meeting,  and  his 
patrons  had  a  capital  dw's  sport,  Mr.  W.  W.  Biddell's 
Bestless  Maid  and  Mr.  G.  Nadin's  Leo  dividing  the  principal 
stake.' 

The  Mid-Annandale,  the  first  of  the  three  rewiions  that 
take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lockerbie,  was,  as  usual, 
well  patronised,  and,  being  an  exceedingly  popular  meeting, 
the  stakes  were  full  a  few  days  after  the  advertisement 
appeared.  The  gathering  commenced  and  finished  in 
brilliant  weather,  game,  as  nsual,  being  in  abundance,  and 
the  sport  of  the  first  order.  The  forwM^  position  attained 
by  Mr.  B.  Jardine's  Botheration  in  the  AnnandaJe  Parse 
was  immensely  popular,^  as  was  Dr.  Dongal's  victory  with 
Avonside  in  the  Castlemilk  Stakes. 

The  Irish  Three  Counties  Club  Meeting  wae  a  great«ncoess, 
the  Silver  Cup  beiag  won  by  Mr.  Bivanagh's  Pretender,  a 
black  dog,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  last  year's 
Waterloo  runner-up. 

I  feel  sure  all  true  lovers  of  coursing  will  regret  we  have 
had  the  last  of  those  open  meetings  which  have  caused  the 
Wiltshire  Champion  to  be  known  throughout  the  land. 
It  was  through  the  exertions  of  the  same  gentleman  who 
resuscitated  Ashdown  that  the  gathering  in  1870  was  one 
of  the  best  ever  held  over  these  famous  plains;  but  last 
year  we  were  back  into  the  old  groove,  and  the  lukewarm 
support  accorded  the  meeting  was  anything  but  compli- 
mentary to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  after  all  his  kindness. 
The  gathering  is  immensely  popular  in  the  district,  and 
it  is  a  pity  to  see  its  declme,  for  the  local  gentry  turn 
out  in  hundreds  on  the  Beacon  Hill  day.  However,  the 
fact  remains,  that  no  other  word  but  failure  can  be  applied 
to  the  meeting.  The  Ladies  Plate,  enlarged  from  a  thirty- 
two  to  a  sixty-four,  only  received  twenty-eight  entries ; 
and  the  Challenffe  Cup  and  Druid  Stakes  of  thirty-two 
each  had  just  half  that  number,  a  lamentable  falling  off 
indeed.  We  were  somewhat  prepared  for  such  a  result, 
as  there  was  no  added  money  to  be  run  for,  and  those  in 
power  showed  by  their  apathy  that  they  care  little  whether 
the  stakes  filled  or  not.  As  usual,  the  lion's  share  of  the 
8f)oil  fell  to  those  ardent  supporters  of  the  meeting,  Messrs. 
Lister,  who  were  first  and  second  in  the  Challenge  Cup  j 
first  in  the  Bulford,  first  and  third  in  the  Beacon  Bfill 
Stakes,  and  second  in  the  Stonehenge — Chameleon,  as  well 
as  her  companion,  Crosspatch,  going  through  the  Cup  un- 
challenged. The  way  in  which  Granite  won  all  her  courses 
in  the  Ladies'  Plate,  showed  her  to  be  a  thorough  down 
biteh,  and  every  one  was  pleased  to  see  a  good  stake  fall  to 
Colonel  Goodlake  at  last.  Granite  won  the  Ladies'  Plate 
and  the  Bracelet,  value  thirty  guineaa.  Mr.  Hales'  Hoch- 
heimer  carried  off  the  Druid  StSces,  Mr.  Lister's  Caithness, 
the  Beacon  Hill ;  Sir  John  Metcalfe's  My  Queen,  the  Stone- 
henge ;  and  Mr.  Lister's  Corkscrew,  the  Bulford. 

The  Quex  Park  Club  commenced  their  season  with  half- 
a-dozen  small  stakes.  Lord  St.  Yincent,  who  has  lately 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  followers  of  the  leash,  dividing  the 
All-aged  with  Bugle  of  Peace,  a  well-bred  dog  by  Boanerges, 
out  of  Theatre  Royal. 

At  the  Three  Counties  Union  Meeting  Bosalie,  who  seems 
to  like  the  ground,  again  showed  good  form,  this  time 
winning  the  Barley-Dam  Stakes.  Mr.  Welch's  Walkaway 
won  the  Combermere  Cup,  and  for  the  Salamanca  Stakes 
Mr.  T.  L.  Boots  had  Blindman's  Buff,  Flower  of  the  Sea, 
and  Oleander  left  in  at  last. 

The  next  meeting  of  importance  I  come  to  ia  the  South 
Lincolnshire,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Holbeach 
and  the  farmers  of  the  surrotmding  districts,  working 
amicably  together,  have  always,  a  successful  gathering. 
One  great  feature  of  this  meeting  is  that  no  deductions  are 
made  from  the  stakes  for  expenses,  and  the  prizes  are 
further  enriched  with  added  moneys.  The  South  Lincoln- 
shire Cup  was  divided  between  Mr.  Lundy's  Harpist  and 
Captain  Catlin's  A.  D.  C.  The  Holbeach  Town  Cup  Mr. 
Codling's  Wonderful  if  True  and  Mr.  Chesman's  Mischief 
divide£  The  Holbeach  March  Leger  saw  the  respected 
secretary  again  a  divider,  this  time  Skelmorlie  taking  half 
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trith   Mute.     Mr.  Clarke's  Bathsheba  won   the  Lcaden- 
ball  Plate  and  Prioress  the  Whaplode  Gap. 

Marham  is  always  well  supported,  and  as  it  requires 
a  thoroughly  stout  hearted  greyhound  to  win  over 
this  severe  country,  we  generally  find  some  of  the  David 
blood  there,  or  thereabouts,  at  the  finish.  The  present 
anniversary  was  a  little  interfered  with  on  the  first  day, 
owing  to  the  weather,  but  Thursday  was  fine,  and  the 
attenoance  enormous,  the  meeting  being  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  on  the  third  day  by  one  o'clock.  Squire 
YiUebois,  as  usual,  took  the  management  of  the  beat,  and 
it  was  the  general  remark  that  never  was  such  an  abun- 
dance of  hares,  and  of  the  right  sort  too,  on  the  estate. 
The  entries  for  the  two  principal  stakes  were  in  excess  of 
last  year,  and  the  West  Norfolk  Oup,  with  thirty-eight 
runners,  was  divided  between  Prudent  Girl,  Sardanapalus, 
and  Salamander,  the  last  brace  being  the  property  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Salter,  whose  kennel  is  always  formidable  over  this 

Sound.  For  the  Tally-Ho  Stakes,  twenty-seven  entries, 
usical  beat  Countryman  in  the  deciding  course. 
The  Border  Union,  with  all  the  advantages  of  good  gpronnd, 
would  be  nowhere  without  proper  management ;  but  herein 
lies  its  success,  for  with  a  model  secretary  in  Mr.  Tinning 
not  a  stone  is  left  outumed.  A  judicious  change  had  been 
made  in  the  date,  and  with  an  amended  programme  the 
meeting  attained  greater  popularity  ^han  ever.  Such 
a  sati^ctory  result  was  a  fitting  reward  for  the  prompt 
action  taken  by  the  committee,  who  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  two  sixty-fours  filled  on  the  night  of  the  draw.  The 
meeting,  although  it  extended  over  Tnuraday,  owing  to  the 
slow  progress  on  the  first  day,  was  a  decided  success,  hares 
runmng  well,  and  the  general  attendance  each  day  being 
immense.  The  winner  of  the  Derby,  Wagga  Wagga,  went 
through  the  stake  in  such  style  that  S&.  GrEiham  had 
plenty  of  liberal  offers  for  his  dog,  but  he  would  not  enter- 
tiun  uio  idea  of  selling  him.  Concrete's  display  in  the  Oaks 
was  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  and  she  proved  herself  a  clever 
game  bitch.  In  the  Netherby  Cup  there  was  a  whole  host 
of  celebrities,  including  Bed  of  Stone :  Mr.  Brigg's  bitch 
met  with  cruel  luck,  being  run  to  death,  but  she  won  four 
courses  before  being  defeated  by  Kingcraft,  who,  with  lona, 
deservedly  reached  the  end  of  the  stake. 

Good  sport  was  provided  by  Mr.  Knight  at  Thornton  and 
Ince  Meeting,  a  thirty-two  and  two  sixteens  being  the  pro- 
gramme. The  Thornton  Cup  was  won  by  Buccaneer,  a  fast 
son  of  Brigadier  and  Whiskey,  and  Mr.  Stuart  carried  off 
the  two  puppy  stakes  with  Dagmar  and  Lady  Morgan, 
a  brother  and  sister  of  a  younger  litter  than  Buccaneer, 
being  out  of  the  same  dam  by  Mr.  Foulkes's  dog. 

Lichfield  Open  Meeting,  instituted  by  Mr.  Trevor,  saw 
two  sixteens  and  a  twelve  dog  stake  successfully  run  through. 
Mr.  Jennens,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  was  in 
great  form,  as  he  won  the  Stadfold  Hall  Stakes  for  puppies 
with  Diamond,  and  the  Lichfield  Stakes  with  Brigantine. 
The  Bromley  Manor  Cup  was  divided  between  that  sterling, 
useful  bitch  W  arwickshire  Lass  and  Byes  of  Fire. 

Many  have  been  the  successful  meetings  held  by  the 
Altcar  Club,  but  the  one  under  notice  was  a  first-class 
gathering  in  every  respect,  the  members  mustering  in  force 
and  the  stakes  obtaining  excellent  entries.  The  penormance 
of  several  of  the  puppies  was  watched  with  great  interest ; 
and  among  the  dog  puppies  was  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson's 
Turmoil,  who  had  won  at  the  Ridgway  Club,  and  now  scored 
his  second  victory  in  the  Sefton  Stakes,  which  he  went 
through  in  wonderfully  good  style,  showing  remarkable 
cleverness  in  every  course.  His  sister  Talavera  won  the 
Croxteth  Stakes.  She  is  also  clever,  but  not  so  fast  as  her 
brother,  who  wants  two  more  lengths  pace  to  make  him  a 
really  first-class  greyhound.  The  runner  up  to  Turmoil 
was  Lord  Lurgau  s  Master  Bandell.  Mr.  Lister's  Cripple 
got  second  to  Talavera,  Canary  having  been  drawn ;  while 
for  the  Altcar  Club  Cup  two  fast  oitches  were  left  in. 
Chameleon  beating  Blarney  in  a  moderate  trial,  partially 
spoilt  through  a  fresh  hare  jumping  up  la  front  of  them. 
The  Molyneux  Stakes  was  divided  oetween  Lady  Grafton 


and  Bad  Shot.  The  meeting  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  celebrated  at  Altcar. 

Askham,  Westmoreland,  the  first  of  the  three  meetings 
held  over  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale's  estates,  was  as  popular  as 
ever  with  the  natives,  and  the  three  advertised  stakes  filled 
a  month  beforehand.  Mr.  J.  Benn's  Belle  won  the  Askham 
Puppy  Stakes,  Mr.  E.  Brown's  Blink  Bonny  the  Lowther 
Cup,  and  Mr.  Moffat's  Lively  Bess  the  Knipescar  Stakes. 

Sport  was  provided  in  the  middle  of  November  for  the 
cockneys  at  Woodcote,  near  Croydon,  and,  after  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  the  meeting,  with  the  assistance  of  tn^ped 
hares,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  the  third  day.  The 
running  was  over  the  estate  of  Mr.  J.  Watney,  jun.,  who 

fve  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  All-aged  Stake,  won  by  Mr. 
W.  Hill's  Hester.    Mr.  Hatchett's  Hammond  won  the 
Dog  Puppy  Stake,  and  Mr.  Clutterbuck's  Claribel  the  Oaks. 

The  Barton-upoh-Humber  meeting  has  of  late  years  been 
most  unlucky  in  its  choice  of  fixtures,  and  the  present  anni- 
versary was  no  exception,  frost  and  fog  dragging  the  meet- 
ing into  the  fourth  day ;  and  even  then  the  half  dozen 
stakes  had  all  to  be  divided.  The  following  were  left  in  the 
principal  stakes :  Bowland  Cup,  Oxford  and  Belle  of  the 
Ball ;  Derby,  Madeira  and  Grenerialissimo ;  Oaks,  Quack  and 
Mischief  ;  Appleby  Carr  Stakes,  Batuta  and  Leucathia. 

The  South  of  England  Club,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobns,  held  their  second  meeting  over  the 
Amesbury  Downs;  but  through  the  injudicious  fixture— the 
week  before  Newmarket — the  entries  were  small,  and  the 
meeting  an  exceedingly  twne  affur.  The  Club  Cup  was 
divided  between  Mr.  Stocken's  Scottish  Lassie  and  Mr. 
Quihampton's  Queen  Constance,  the  Puppy  Stake  being 
shared  between  Middleton,  Gipsy,  and  G^ries.  As  the 
club  possesses  material  enough  to  make  a  good  meeting, 
let  us  hope  that  next  season  it  will  be  second  to  none  in 
the  country,  and  worthy  of  the  title  it  bears. 

At  Patshull  Park  some  good  sport  was  provided,  and  the 
thirty -two  All-aged  Stake  was  won  by  Mr.  Shepherd's 
Prince,  by  Brigadier  out  of  Whiskey.  The  Puppy  Stakes 
ended  in  a  division  between  Lord  Paget's  Btdloon  Post  and 
Mr.  Jordan's  High  Pressure  IL 

The  Bipon  meeting  held  its  own  despite  the  many 
gatherings  that  had  taken  place  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Puppy  Stakes  here  secured  fifty -one  rujiners, 
and,  owing  to  frost,  resulted  in  a  division  between  Bhyhope 
Lass,  Miss  Nelly,  Adonis,  and  Princess  Alice ;  and  the  All- 
aged  Stakes  was  divided  between  St.  Bede,  Bose  of  Baby, 
Forest  Boy,  and  Drooping  Willow. 

The  Heckington  Meeting  was  this  year  brought  forward 
a  week,  and,  steering  clear  of  Newmarket,  there  appeared 
every  chance  of  acapital  gathering.  Unfortunately  frost  set  in 
with  such  severity  that  the  chances  of  coursing  looked  remote 
indeed,  and  but  few  dogs  had  arrived  on  the  night  of  the 
draw,  the  result  being  but  small  entries.  In  the  Howard 
Stakes  for  bitch  puppies,  Mischief,  by  Master  M'Grath  out  of 
Victory,  won  in  good  style;  the  Six  Hundreds  Stake  was  won 
by  Harpist ;  and  Flute,  a  useful  dog  across  the  Lincolnshire 
country,  secured  the  Covent  Garden  Cup.  Mr.  B.  Smith 
had  a  grand  stock  of  hares,  and  open  house,  as  usual,  for 
his  friends,  and  had  the  elements  been  propitious,  it  no 
doubt  would  have  been  a  very  successful  meeting. 

It  had  been  rumoured  early  in  the  season  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  the  Newmarket  meeting  being  abandoned 
altogether;  but,  fortunately  for  those  coursing  men  who 
are  fond  of  "  backing  their  fancies,"  all  difficulties  were 
smoothed  away,  and  the  gathering  turned  out  a  great 
success  in  every  way.  Mr.  Martin's  nomination  was  first 
favourite  for  the  Champion  Puppy  Stake,  represented  by 
Pevensey,  and  the  confidence  of  his  backers  was  rewarded 
by  seeing  him  left  in  the  last  course  with  Peasant  Boy,  with 
whom  he  divided.  The  last-named  dog,  from  Mr.  Purser's 
kennel,  ran  uncommonly  well,  and  offers  to  purchase  him 
were  numerous.  Mr.  Punohard  bought  Pretender  last  year 
at  my  instigation,  and  as  I  thought  I  saw  a  Waterloo  d(^  in 
Peasant  Boy  when  he  ran  his  niet  course  with  Capt.  Loyd 
Lindsay,  I  communicated  with  Mr.  Funchard  at  once,  and 
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Hr.  Parser  gave  that  gentleman  the  first  reflisal  if  he  sold 
his  dog.  Some  weeks  later  the  purchase  was  effected, 
&e  price  being  £150,  and  haU  his  Waterloo  winnings, 
the  same  price  and  terms  as  Pretender  changed  hands 
for  last  season.  A  few  days  before  this  meeting  Mr. 
Panchard  sold  off  a  whole  batch  of  dogs  to  Mr.  Assheton 
Smith  for  400  guineas,  Pretender,  Pro  Tem,  Protest,  Pre- 
cise, ParlotirMaid,  Prattle,  Snowden  Lass,  bitch  by  Strange 
Idea,  three  Herald  puppies,  two  Master  M'Grath  and  two 
Cook  Bobin  saplings,  being  the  lot  that  went  to  Yaynol 
Park,  and  subseqnen^y  Peasant  Boy  also  joined  the  kennel 
in  Wales.  Beverting,  however,  to  Newmarket,  Pevensey, 
the  divider  with  Peasant  Boy,  was  considered  so  good  a 
pvppy  that  Mr.  Powers  refused  250  guineas  f<y  him,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  tall  talk  as  to  which  would  have  won 
had  they  run  it  off.  This  knotty  point  was  settled  at 
Waterloo,  when  Peasant  Boy  beat  the  fown  easily.  Mr. 
Swinbnine  secured  Leonardo,  who  had  mn  well  at  Lurgan, 
to  renaresent  his  nomination,  but,  after  being  freely  sup- 
ported, he  oould  get  no  farther  in  the  stake  than  the  third 
ties.  The  aoooess  of  Lady  Lonsdale  in  the  All-aged  Stake 
WM  immensely  popular,  and  I  understand  it  is  Lord  Lur- 
gaa's  intention  to  attend  the  meeting  in  person  next  year, 
when  the  committee  have  decided  to  increase  the  added 
money  to  £100,  and  the  nominations  are  to  be  given  to  bond 
fide  owners  of  greyfaoonds  only. 

We  now  come  to  December.  The  Bridekirk  Meeting  has 
been  lo  often  carried  out  snocessfiilly  when  frost  effectually 
Bt<^>ped  sport  elsewhere,  that  no  one  was  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  event  being  brought  off  ;  but  for  all  this  the 
sronnd  was  dreadfully  hard  and  slippery,  and  totally  unfit 
for  ooursing  purposes.  As  usual  the  Bridekirk  Gup  had 
filled  weeks  Deforehand,  and  as  will  be  seen  the  home  kennel 
was  in  form,  Mr.  Blackstook's  Belle  of  Lome  dividing  with 
Beorie  B^  The  High  Moor  Plate  for  puppies  was  shared 
between  Mr.  J.  Dnnbp's  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  E.  Jardine's 
Moray.  The  bettings  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  had 
nsTer  been  so  dull  at  a  Bridekirk  draw,  the  Newcastle 
metallicians,  who  usually  attended  in  force,  being  this  year 
absent.  Belle  of  Lome  went  with  a  good  deal  of  fire  m>m 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  cup,  and  among  others  she 
beat  Kingcraft,  one  of  the  dividers  of  the  Netherby  Gup  at 
the  Border  Union. 

The  Corrie  (Damfriesshire)  Meeting  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  gatherings  in  Scotland,  and  no 
better  evidence  of  this  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact  of  the 
All-aoed  Stake,  thirty-two,  and  Puppy  Stake,  sixteen,  being 
closed  within  three  days  of  the  eirculars  being  out.  Hares, 
as  nsual  here,  were  plentiful,  and,  despite  the  wet  weather, 
there  was  a  good  attendance  each  day.  Iron  Shot,  the 
winner  of  the  Corrie  Cup,  had  previously  won  the  Wigtown- 
shire St.  Leger  at  Stranraer  in  October,  and  it  was 
g leasing  to  know  that  Mr.  A.  Jardine's  luuidsome  Silver 
'np  would  grace  the  buffet  of  a  good  courser  like  Mr.  J. 
B.  Irving,  who  may  be  considered  a  lucky  man  to  have 
porohased  firom  his  friend  Mr.  Olutterbuck  such  a  litter  as 
the  mating  of  Fusilier  and  Hecate  furnished.  For  the 
Gastlemilk  Stakes  Annie  M'Pherson  proved  the  vanquisher 
of  Iron  Shell  in  the  deciding  course. 

■  As  each  meeting  of  the  Bidgway  Clab  comes  round 
things  appear  to  get  worse,  and  again  I  have  to  chronicle 
aootber  poor  master  both  of  members  and  dogs.  The 
absence  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Jones,  the  president  of  t^e  dub,  through 
illBess,  did  not  tend  to  improve  matters,  and  t^ere  was  a 
very  snail  show  at  dinner  each  evening.  In  the  North 
Lancashire  Stakes  Contango  proved  hims^  a  useful,  clever 

Enppy,  and  eventually  divided  with  Julius  Benedict, 
lignum  VitsB  ran  nncwnmonlv  well  in  the  Bitch  Puppy 
Stakes,  which  she  divided  with  Lord  Sefton's  S.  Bouauet, 
and  had  they  run  it  off  it  was  a  moral  for  Mr.  Legh's  biteh, 
as  her  opponent  had  been  severely  run.  The  Clifton  Cup, 
twelve  runners,  was  divided  between  Spirit  and  Blarney, 
and  Mr.  Briggs  was  also  to  the  fore  in  the  Lytham  Cup, 
for  which  his  Boom  and  Bad  Shot  ran  first  and  second. 
Since  its  institution,  ten  yoara  ago,  the  Elm  Meeting  has 


made  rapid  headway,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Fen  gatherings.  Considering  the  bad  weather  on  the 
first  two  days,  the  meeting  passed  off  successfully,  and  great 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Little  for  his  exertions  as  secre* 
tary.  Mr.  Jacobs's  Favonins  won  the  Silver  Pappy  Cup, 
No.  1,  and  Mr.  Humphrey's  Hengist  the  Silver  Puppv  Cup, 
No.  2,  the  All-aged  Cup  being  divided  between  Ruhng 
Prince  and  Northumbrian,  the  latter  taking  the  piece  of 
plate. 

The  long  roll  of  members  who  are  connected  with  the 
Upper  Annandale  Club,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the 
meeting  by  the  landed  proprietors,  all  tend  to  the  success 
of  the  Dumfriesshire  meetings,  consequently  the  week 
before  Christmas  afforded  two  good  days'  sport  over  the 
Border.  The  Puppy  Stake  was  won  by  Highland  Kate, 
another  Fusilier  puppy ;  Boyal  Blue  and  Dandy  Davie 
divided  the  Dunwoodie  Cup  ;  and  Billiard  Ball  Drought 
himself  into  favourable  notice  by  winning  the  Kinmell 
Stakes. 

Until  Mr.  J.  H.  Salter  undertook  the  honorary  secretary- 
ship of  the  Southmicster  meetings  but  little  was  known  of 
the  excellent  Essex  coursing  ground,  where  the  Old  Dengie 
Hundreds  Club  used,  in  years  gone  by,  to  hold  their 
meetings.  In  a  short  space  of  time  Mr.  Salter  ha^  brought 
his  gathering  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  held  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  being  cordially  supported  by  the 
farmers,  who  freely  give  the  use  of  their  land,  the  popular 
sport  of  coursing  is  certain  to  flourish  in  Essex.  Tne  cup 
for  sixteen  puppies  fell  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Salter's  Shylock.  The 
biteh  puppy  stake  was  divided  between  Mr.  Stocken's  Sans 
Pear  and  Mr.  Austen's  Alice;  and  in  the  D'Arcy  Cup  Mr. 
Elphick  was  first  and  second  with  Anti-Bed-Tape  and 
Cnckfield  Lass. 

The  Quex  Park  Clab  had  another  successful  meeting, 
twenty -four  members'  dogs  starting  for  the  Margate  Stakes, 
which  was  won  by  Lord  St.  Yincent's  Fairy,  the  evergreen 
Smoker  getting  second.  His  Lordship  was  also  successfal 
in  the  Quex  Park  Stakes,  won  by  Bride  of  Lome. 

The  year  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  meetings  at 
Ince  Blundell,  and  Sevenoaks,  the  Holmesdale  Club  at  the 
last-named  place  having  an  excellent  day's  sport. 

The  first  meeting  of  note  which  took  place  in  the  new 
year  was  the  Worcester  Club;  but  the  many  changes 
promised  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  that  were 
to  make  the  Worcester  Club  A  1,  were  not  yet  forth- 
coming, and  it  was  owing  only  to  the  weather  that  the 
meeting  did  not  turn  out  a  failure.  Three  sixteens  were  on 
the  programme,  and  the  Herefordshire  division  carried  oS  the 
lot,  Mr.  Bacster  winning  the  Beauchamp  and  Madreefield 
Stakes  with  Running  Itein  and  Regulator,  and  Mr,  Bosley 
the  Peopleton  Stakes  with  Beatrice.  By  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  John  Parker,  the  first  day's  sport  was  over  his  estate. 

The  Wigtownshire  Club  had  a  most  successful  meeting,  the 
change  of  locale  of  the  spring  and  autumn  fixtures  proving 
for  more  successful  than  any  one  could  have  expected. 
Lord  Garliee,  M.P.,  on  the  night  of  the  draw  presided  over 
a  party  of  seventy,  and  the  three  items  on  the  card  closed 
with  thirty-two,  twenty-one,  and  forty-three  entries  re- 
spectively. Sweet  Sound,  who  won  the  Auohinleck  Cup  at 
the  Kyle  meeting  early  in  the  season  divided  the  Balaoon 
Cup,  winning  all  her  courses  by  extra  merit ;  Pearl  (late 
Bessy  Barton)  sharing  the  honours  with  her.  The  Gtalloway 
Stakes  was  won  by  Mr.  Brackenridge's  Zephyr,  Scoten 
Callant  running  up,  and  Mr.  E.  Jardine  s  New  Star  won  the 
Wigtownshire  Stances,  for  dogs  the  property  of  members  of 
the  club. 

A  two  days'  meeting  at  Barton-on-Trent  does  not  call  for 
any  particular  notice.  Mr.  Howard's  White  Stockings  won 
theprincipal  stake. 

The  committee  of  the  Carnarvonshire  Meeting  were  re- 
warded for  their  exertions  by  not  only  filling  their  stakes, 
but  having  a  better  class  of  dogs  to  run  at  their  gathering 
than  has  been  seen  in  Wales  since  the  famous  old  Abergele 
r&imiotu.  The  Yaynol  St^es  was  divided  between  Mr. 
Assheton  Smith's  Sedan  (pnrchased  fr<»n  Mr.  Panchard) 
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and  Mr.  Evans's  Eyes  of  Mre.  The  Camorron  Stakes  Ifr. 
Assheton  Smith's  Sloper  (also  from  the  Twickenham  kennel) 
won ;  and  as  this  was  the  debut  of  the  Yaynol  Squire  as  a 
public  courser  the  augury  was  a  favourable  one. 

The  Coole  (Cork)  Meeting  was  noticeable  for  the  success  of 
that  popular  courser,  Mr  8.  Swinburne ;  his  two  dogs,  Slap 
Bang  and  S.  W.,  dividing  the  Cup,  thirty-two  runners. 
The  Qlanmire  Stakes,  for  dogs  beaten  in  the  first  round  of 
the  Coole  Cup,  was  won  bv  Mr.  J.  J.  Alexander's  Atlas. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  Altcar  Club  is  always  watched 
with  great  interest  on  account  of  its  probable  bearing  on 
the  Waterloo  Cup,  and  the  magnificent  entry  obtiuned  for 
the  two  principal  stakes  spoke  well  for  the  continued  popu- 
larity of  the  club.  The  Members'  Cup  secured  the  goodly 
number  of  forty-two  runners,  among  the  lot  being  Bed  of 
Stone,  but  she  was  put  out  in  the  fourth  round  by  Lady  Graf- 
ton, the  ultimate  winner.  In  this  stake  Chameleon  suffered 
an  ignominious  defeat,  in  her  first  course,  firom  Contango;  but, 
re-entered  in  the  Sefton  Stakes,  she  divided  with  her  kennel 
companion.  Charm,  running  all  her  courses  &8t  and  well. 
The  weather  on  the  first  day  was  wretched  in  the  extreme, 
but  matters  improved  afterwards,  Thursday  and  Friday 
being  fine,  and  the  meeting  terminated  very  satisfactorily. 
The  Messrs.  Lister's  kennel  was  in  great  form,  Coriolis  and 
Cripple  dividing  the  Molyneux;  and  the  style  in  which 
Chicago  went  through  the  Croxteth  Stakes  caused  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers's  Waterloo  cnance  to  be  highly  thought  of.  Wilson, 
the  Wsh  slipper,  filled  that  office  for  the  first  time  at  Altcar. 

The  Bothal  Club  Private  Meeting  proved  most  suo- 
oesBful,  a  thirty-two  and  a  sixteen  Being  brought  off  in 
the  two  days  without  trouble.  The  Tenants'  Cup  was  won 
by  Magenta,  a  small  useful  greyhound,  and  the  Ashmgton  Cup 
fell  to  Maid  of  Modena.  Handsome  pieces  of  plate  were 
added  to  both  stakes  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden. 

At  Quex  Park,  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  again  to  the  fore, 
Caddie,  in  the  Quex  Park  Stakes,  being  hailed  the  winner ; 
and  our  old  friend,  Smoker,  had  again  to  content  himself 
with  second  to  Sir  George  Prescott's  Try  Again  in  the 
Acol  Stakes. 

The  postponement  of  the  original  Brigg  fixture  in  De- 
cember through  frost  had,  if  anything,  a  beneficial  eSect,  and 
the  meeting  snowed  the  fame  of  this  splendid  trial  ground,  for 
greyhounds  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  entered  in 
the  different  stakes.  The  liberality  of  Colonel  Astley  in 
giving  a  silver  cup  to  the  All-aged  Stake  was  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  coursing  community,  and  many  dogs  of  note 
were  at  the  meeting.  Strange  to  say,  Leucathia,  a  local 
greyhound,  carried  off  the  much  coveted  prize,  beating 
Glenavon  in  the  deciding  course.  The  last-named  dog  no 
doubt  hurt  himself  against  a  gate  in  his  previous  course,  or 
the  result  might  have  been  cufferent.  The  Puppy  Stakes 
were  noticeable  in  having  among  the  entries  six  of  Master 
M'Grath's  stock,  several  of  which  promise  to  make  useful 
second  season  greyhounds.  Buckfoot,  by  Brigadier,  and 
K.  D.  divided  the  Dog  Puppy  Stake,  and  Princess,  sister  to 
Buckfoot,  won  the  Bitch  Puppy  Stake,  Nell,  by  Master 
McGrath  out  of  Victory,  runnmg  up.  The  meeting,  despite 
the  wretched  weather  on  the  second  day,  was  a  great  success, 
and  next  season  it  is  intended  to  give  £100  to  be  run  for. 

The  title  of  the  Swaffham  Club  carries  us  back  to  the 
recollections  of  many  years  gone  by,  but  certain  it  is  that  a 
good  two  days'  meeting  was  held  at  the  end  of  January,  and, 
I  believe,  over  the  old  Swaffham  Club  ground.  Mr.  T.  L. 
Beed,  Mr.  J.  Kent,  Mr.  B.  Chambers,  and  other  well-known 
coursers,  had  dogs  running. 

The  South  of  England  Club,  as  usual,  fixed  their  meeting 
to  clash  with  several  important  gatherings,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  although  very  fair  entries  were  received, 
there  were  few  members  present.  The  fixture  this  time 
was  Ashdown  Park,  and  the  Puppy  Stake  was  divided 
between  Etonian,  Minna,  and  Mary,  the  former  the  property 
of  Mr.  East,  and  the  last  two  of  Mr.  Mor^n.  Eor  the 
All-aged  Stake,  Mr.  East's  EfPiilgent  beat  Earl  Craven's 
Coquette  for  the  deciding  course. 
At   Malton,   Mr.   B.   Walkington,   had   reasoa.  to   be 


satisfied  with  his  meeting,  which  proved  a  snccees  in  every 
way,  the  Langton  Stakes,  for  puppies,  having  thirty-two 
runuers,  the  Miilton,  sixteen,  and  the  Wharram,  for  all  agee, 
seventy-six  runners.  Mr.  R.  Dixon's  Sir  Roger  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ayrton's  Adelia  divided  the  Puppy  Steke ;  and  Mr. 
B.  G.  Roberts's  Heir-at-Law  and  Mr.  Harrison  ns  Sixty- 
nine  the  Malton  Stakes.  The  enormous  entry  for  the  Whar- 
ram Stakes  shows  the  popularity  and  love  of  the  sport  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  result  saw  Mr.  J.  Wilson's  Warfare  and 
Mr.  Shaw's  two,  Spyand  High  Arch  left  in,  and  subseqaently 
Warfare  beat  Spy,  High  Arch  being  drawn  lame.  "Hie  last 
named  dog  has  now  finished  his  coursing  career,  and,  from 
his  great  many  excellent  performances  in  pnblic,  conpled 
with  the  gopd  blood  in  his  veins,  he  should  prove  a  valoable 
acquisition  to  the  stud. 

The  Bidgway  Club  gaUierings  have  beea  so  little  at- 
tended of  late,  that  Mr.  Bake,  the  old  an4  respected 
secretary,  thought  he  would  try  the  effect  d  an  apt>eal  to 
the  members  by  circular  to  do  their  best  to  support  the 
meeting.  The  result  was  capital  ientries,  and  also  tne  atten- 
dance of  several  members  who  have  hitherto  been  oon- 
spicuons  by  their  absence.  The  Produce  Steves,  to  which 
a  handsome  piece  of  plate,  value  £30,  was  added,  secured 
the  goodly  number  of  forty-three  names.  The  members  of 
the  CliflK)n  Club,  which  consists  of  Mr.  Harry  Lloyd  and 
other  well-known  Manchester  gentlemen,  gave  a  handsome 
cup,  value  30  guineas,  to  the  principal  all-aged  stake,  and 
this  had  secured  twenty-eight  entries ;  while  the  Lytham 
Cup  with  twenty,  and  the  Maiden  Stakes  with  fifteen, 
made  up  an  excellent  card.  As  this  was  the  last  im- 
portant gathering  before  the  Waterloo,  there  was  plenty 
of  speculation,  and  some  important  wagering  on  the  great 
event  took  place  dnring  the  three  days.  The  meeting 
turned  out  one  of  the  most  Bucoessful  ever  held  by  the 
Bidgway  Club ;  three  new  members  were  running  dogs  for 
the  first  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  fbture  gatherings 
will  be  as  well  patronised.  The  Puppy  Stake  was  divided 
between  Mr.  B.  B.  Carmther's  Claverhonse  and  Mr.  Briggs'a 
Belle  Vue,  after  an  andecided.  The  Clifton  Cup,  Babety 
and  Latest  News  divided ;  and  Mr.  Binning's  Beta  won  the 
Lytham  Cup. 

The  PatshuU  Park  second  meeting  went  off  very  well,  Mr. 
Emery's  Electric  Light  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Reed's  Reigning 
Monarch  dividing  the  PatshuU  Stakes,  and  Rosalie  won 
the  Wolverhampton  for  the  Hon.  G.  T.  Kenyon. 

Another  large  meeting  was  held  in  Yorkshire,  this  time 
at  Helmsley,  but  the  weather  was  sadly  against  it,  and  the 
Open  Stake,  with  fifty -four  runners,  had  to  be  divided,  after 
going  twice  through  it,  the  same  fate  attending  the  Pappy 
Stakes,  which  secured  thirty-two  entries. 

Herefordshire  has  been  most  unfortunate  in  its  fixtures ; 
the  original  Bredwardine  fell  through,  and  the  second  was 
interfered  with  by  frost.  The  meeting  under  notice  was 
over  the  Belmont  and  Monnington  estates,  and  a  respectable 
card  was  turned  out,  consisting  of  two  sixteens,  a  fourteen, 
and  a  four.  Adam  and  Refraction  divided  the  AQ-aged 
Stake ;  Beatrice  and  Blue  Eye  the  Puppy  Stakes ;  and  Mr. 
Racster's  Rose  of  the  Wye  was  declared  the  winner  of  the 
Selling  Stakes. 

The  Kyle  Club  members  ran  for  their  Champion  Collar, 
and  secured  thirty-six  runners,  which  ended  in  a  division 
with  Mr.  Inglis's  Supplement  and  Mr.  Fergusaon's  Ziorah, 
the  former  taking  the  collar. 

The  Quex  Park  held  their  fifth  meeting,  which  was 
attended  with  every  success,  two  sixteens  and  two  eights 
affording  capital  sport.  The  open  five-guinea  stake  was 
won  by  Lord  St.  Vincent's  Pauline,  Mr.  R.  S.  Cumming's 
Ch^rie  being  the  runner  ap.  The  Birchington  Stakes  abo 
fell  to  Lord  St.  Vincent,  with  Prestwiok,  Mr.  Eve  mnning 
second  as  usual  with  the  veteran  Smoker.  His  lordship 
threw  in  for  the  Acol  Stake  with  Jeannette,  while  Biederman 
and  Bubley  John  shared  the  Margate  Stakes. 

It  was  a  bold  venture  to  fix  the  Beckliampton  Meeting  in 
the  same  week  as  the  Waterloo ;  but  it  interfered  little  with 
its  Buccess,  and  the  three  advertised  stakes  received  t^eir 
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fall  oomplement  of  sixteen  eaoh.  The  White  Horse  Stakes 
was  wou  by  Ur.  E.  Chard's  Crescendo,  the  Beokhampton 

by  Lanra,  and  the  Avebury  by  Julia. 

<  The  Waterloo  Cup  of  1872  wiU  always  be  looked  back  to 
with  pleasure,  everything  connected  with  the  meeting  havinK 
been  cordeur  de  rose  from  start  to  finish.  The  judging  and 
slipping  were  most  satisfactory,  and  Bed  of  Stone,  the  winner, 
is  the  property  of  one  of  the  most  genuine  coursers  of  the 
present  day.  With  fine  weather  throughout  tho  proceed- 
mgs,  and  the  running  remarkably  free  from  flukes,  the 
largest  company  ever  yet  seen  at  Altcar  went  home  satis- 
fied;  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  best  greyhounds  saw  the  end 
of  the  stakes.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Master  M'Grath 
became  known,  the  Waterloo  Cup  was  at  once  considered  so 
open  that  a  number  of  extra  books  were  started,  and  betting, 
after  the  new  year  had  turned,  became  uncommonly  brisk, 
several  nominations  being  backed  to  win  large  sums,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Spinks,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Eltringham,  Mr.  Lister, 
and  Mr,  Bland  finding  most  Mends.  Strange  to  say,  (blly 
two-thirds  of  the  dogs  most  fancied  were  disposed  of  on  the 
first  day,  and  the  odds  laid  on  Tuesday  evenmg  against  the 
last  four  left  in  were  1000  to  25  agst.  Bed  of  Stone,  1000  to 
60  agst.  Feasant  Boy,  and  1000  to  10  each  against  S.  W.  and 
Iron  Shell.  Bed  of  Stone's  victory  in  the  Waterloo  Cup, 
after  the  severe  running  she  had  gone  through,  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  deeds  of  the  great  M'Grath  and 
the  beautiful  Bab  at  the  Bowster — ^two  greyhounds  whose 
names  will  always  be  spoken  of  as  the  wonders  of  their 
day.  As  Bed  of  Stone  carried  off  the  Purse  in  1870,  the 
Plate  in  1871,  and  now  the  Cup,  her  performance  is  unpre- 
cedented, for  no  greyhound  has  ever  previously  won  all  the 
three  Waterloo  events.  Bed  of  Stone  was  bought  by  her 
present  owner,  Mr.  James  Briggs,  along  with  her  sister  Bill 
of  Portland,  from  Mr.  Frank  Johnston,  when  eight  months 
old,  and  reared  on  a  retriever  bitch;  and  these  were  the 
only  ones  in  the  litter  that  ever  did  any  good.  Bed  of 
Stone's  chance  for  the  great  event  was  so  Tittle  thought 
of  that  10  to  1  was  laid  against  ^er  winning  the  last  two 
courses,  and  in  the  final  tussle  her  defeat  of  Feasant 
Boy,  with  5  to  2  on  him,  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
meritorious.  Bed  of  Stone  is  a  beautiful  dark  fawn,  with 
grand  loins  aad  thighs,  and  has  won  in  public  forty-six 
courses  to  five  lost.  Feasant  Boy,  the  runner  up,  furnished 
one  of  the  hottest  favourites  that  ever  ran  for  the  Cup,  and, 
with  two  courses  to  win,  the  liberal  odds  of  65  to  4J)  were 
laid  on  him.  In  the  deciding  coarse  he  came  on  with  a 
clear  lead ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  hare  bent  right  from  him, 
giving  an  opportunity  to  Bed  of  Stone,  which,  with  her 
usual  devemess,  she  took  advantage  of.  " The  Boy"  tiring 
with  his  previous  exertions,  the  game  fawn  beat  the  crack 
in  style,  amidst  a  roar  of  excitement  from  the  crowd  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  present.  Chameleon's  easy  defeat 
in  the  first  round  of  the  Cfup  by  Glenavon  is  unaccountable ; 
but  she  made  amends  by  going  through  the  Purse  in  a  style 
which  shows  there  were  good  reasons  for  her  starting  first 
fevotirite,  as  when  in  the  vein  she  was  no  doubt  the  fastest 
greyhound  running  during  the  season.  The  Plate  was  won 
by  Jewess,  who  went  very  smartly ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I 
have  to  chronicle  the  success  of  a  greyhound,  the  property 
of  so  good  a  courser  as  Mr.  B.  H.  Jones.  Neither  Wagga 
Wagga  nor  Lady  Grafton  carried  out  the  high  expectations 
of  their  admirers,  and  I  believe  there  was  some  truth  in 
Pevensey  being  lame,  as  he  certainly  did  not  run  the  good 
greyhound  I  have  seen  him.  S.  W.  and  Iron  Shell  astonished 
most  people  by  getting  as  far  as  the  last  four ;  but  Mr. 
Swinburne  was  always  sweet  on  the  chance  of  his  dog, 
who  ran  uncommonly  well,  and,  but  for  having  his  knee 
badly  cut,  might  have  gone  very  far  in  the  stake.  The  fine 
weauter  no  doubt  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  immense 
attendance  each  day,  and  the  crowd,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  "General  Green,"  were  kept  in  Mr  order.  The 
Cup  and  Plate  both  went  into  Lancashire,  the  winner  of  the 
Purse  hailing  from  Yorkshire,  and  all  three  events  were 
won  by  members  of  the  Altcar  Club ;  while  the  South,  as 
last  year,  had  to  pat  np  with  second  honours. 


Following  on  the  heels  of  the  great  gathering  at  Altcar, 
the  suc<!eeaing  Tuesday  saw  a  most  snccessral  meeting 
held  at  Ashdown  Park,  the  last,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with 
which  Mr.  B.  Clemitson's  name  will  be  associated  as 
secretary.  Everyone  who  has  noticed  the  rapid  return 
to  favour  of  the  Ashdown  meetings  will  deplore  the  loss 
of  so  good  a  man  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  out  ill  health 
has  left  no  alternative,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  future 
gatherings  will  retain  their  present  high  position,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  having  a  man  in  office  who  is  willing 
to  throw  his  heart  and  soul  into  the  work.  It  was  a  great 
thing  to  announce  to  the  public  weeks  before  the  meeting 
that  Doth  the  Craven  Cup  and  Uffington  Stakes  of  sixty-four 
each  were  full,  yet  such  was  the  case,  and  the  coursing  season 
in  the  South  was  wound  up  with  great  eclat,  everything 
connected  with  the  gathering  passing  off  exceedingly  well. 
For  the  Craven  Cup  we  had  many  old  favourites  contend- 
ing, and  the  last  round  ended  in  a  division  with  Chameleon 
and  Warwickshire  Lass ;  but  had  they  run  it  off  Mr.  Lister's 
bitch  was  going  so  well  she  was  bound  to  have  won.  Lig- 
num Vit88  showed  something  of  the  form  she  displayed  at 
the  Eidgway  Club  December  Meeting,  by  dividing  the 
Uffington  Cup  with  Idolatress,  both  bitones  obtaining  their 
forward  positions  by  merit.  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land were  well  represented,  Beta,  Double  or  Quit,  Bifleman, 
Prudent  Girl,  Councillor,  Patchwork,  Leucathia,  Buckfoot, 
Slap  Bang,  Barbata,  Pretender,  Befraction,  Charm,  Carlton, 
Azamat,  Middleton,  Granite,  Laertes,  Leonardo,  Bosalie, 
and  Belle  of  Soham  being  among  the  notables  contending. 
Old  Patentee  and  Befi:tiction  both  deserve  a  word  of  praise, 
and  the  admirable  way  in  which  Jesse  Jones  managed  the 
beating  materially  assisted  to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 

The  indefatigable  lessee  of  the  Scarisbrick  Manor  always 
succeeds  with  his  champion  meetings,  and  but  few  men 
would  be  as  bold  as  Mr.  Stocker  in  advertising  more  than  a 
sixty-four  dog  stake.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Cup  for 
twoyears  insuccession  obtained  one  hundred  andtwenty-eight 
entries,  and  on  both  occasions  Bab  at  the  Bowster  won.  This 
year  Mr.  Stocker  stopped  at  ninety-six,  a  substantial  entry, 
which  included  the  names  of  several  cracks,  such  as 
Blarney,  Jewess,  Liberty,  Dagmar,  Warwickshire  Lass, 
Kitty  Staples,  Jew,  Iron  Shot,  Boom,  Ac.  Favoured  with 
summer-like  weather  the  South  Lancashire  gathering 
passed  off  pretty  well,  although  the  scarcity  of  fur  made 
the  sport  tame,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  the  meeting 
would  have  extended  until  Saturday.  However,  we  finished 
by  four  o'clock  on  the  Friday,  and  I  never  saw  hares  run 
straighter  or  better  than  they  did,  many  of  the  dogs  getting 
severely  punished.  Speculation  won  the  Cup,  and  the 
Southport  ground  evidently  suited  him,  for  he  strode  away 
from  each  of  his  opponents,  and  his  victory,  a  meritorious 
one,  was  well  deserved.  Merry  Maid  was  running  well,  but  got 
put  out  in  an  unlucky  course.   Isabella  and  Bird  of  Paradise 

E roved  themselves  game  bits  of  stuff ;  the  latter  was  bought 
y  her  owner  Mr.  Burdekin,  at  Mr.  Dunlop's  sale,  for  a 
sovereign. 

The  Worcester  Club  had  an  excellent  meeting  on  the 
19th  and  20th  of  March,  and  I  have  no  doubt  by  next  season 
several  important  changes  will  be  made  in  the  management. 
The  Scottish  National  Club  is  the  last  meeting  I  have  to 
mention,  and  as  far  as  the  number  of  entries  went  and  the 
quality  of  the  competitors,  it  has  been  the  most  successful 
^thering  held  at  Lanark  for  years.  The  Douglas  Cup, 
sixty -four  runners,  was  divided  between  two  outsiders,  Burd 
Helen  and  Lady  Whitehead,  both,  however,  going  through 
the  stake  like  good  greyhounds.  Smuggler  at  one  time 
looked  like  repeating  nis  feat  of  twelve  months^  since,  and 
makiug  it  a  quartette  of  Douglas  Cup  victories  (two  at 
Abington  and  two  at  Lanark),  but  he  got  run  to  death. 
Concrete  made  amends  for  her  defeat  in  the  Douglas  Cup  by 
going  through  the  Caledonian  Stakes  in  style,  and  her 
victories  this  season  in  wimiing  the  Oaks  and  Tenants'  Cup 
at  the  Border  Union,  and  dividing  a  forty-three  dog  stake 
at  this  meeting  proves  her  one  of  the  best  puppies  of  the 
year.    The  Biggar  Stakes  for  tho  third  year  in  successioa 
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has  been  oarried  off  by  Dr.  Dongall,  who,  with  his  nnall 
kennel,  has  done  wond^.  In  1870  Pride  of  Avon  divided 
with  King  Hal,  last  year  Olenavon  ahared  the  stake  with 
Garlton,  and  now  Glenavon  divided  with  Avonside.  The 
meeting  was  noticeable  for  the  defeat  of  an  immense  number 
of  fovoorites,  and  among  those  that  went  down  in  the  first 
roond  ot  the  Douglas  Cup  were  Bed  of  Stone,  Buooaneer, 
Iron  Shell,  Concrete,  Bab  Malloiy,  Bad  Shot,  Chicago,  Iron 
Shot,  Bessie  Bell,  Latest  Nows,  and  Captain  Lojd  Lindsay. 
We  were  glad  to  see  Mr.  A.  Graham,  the  "emperor  of 
coursers,"  at  his  old  post,  and  in  his  hands  I  need  hardly 
■ay  the  crowd  was  kept  in  excellent  order. 


SALES  OF  aBEYHOV]!rD& 

(Oonlimud  fiwn  Vol  II,  Pari  I.,  p.  47.) 
At  TBI  Turk's  Head,  NBWCAsriJB-OK-TTirs,  Fbb.  7,  1871. 

ThB  PboPBBTT  of  THB  LATB  OAFT.  WATSOK. 

Bbmea  (brood  Utcb),  w  Ui^  by  Craaawell- 


-Bernmot 

llr.  Shortboose 

Second  Seaion. 

Wataatd  Bo!  bk  wb,  by  Ijon's  Share — ElMtic.lCr.  Rofason 

Wiieh  o'  tie  Wut,  r  w  b,  by  Willie  Wylis— Sister  to  Will  o'  the 

Wisp Mr.  B«al 

Piqipiet. 
WiUie  Steauon,  f  d,  by  Ewwdale— Braveiy-.Hr.  T.  Sn<ycrdeii 

Wad  Fain,  i  d,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Nath.  Dunn 

Wag  at  (Ac  Wa',  bkb.  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Newton 

Whatjir  No,  bkb,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Bobeon 

Wha  Kent,  bkd,  by  Boeing  Hopf actor— Liiette  Mr  John  Tamer 
Brindled  Dog,  by  Strange  Idea— Witobery  .........Mr.  Meroer 


t.d. 
0    0 


7    0    0 
2  16    0 


Std  Dog,  by  Oanld  Eail— Boscobel,  pupped  Feb.  18 

Mr.  E.  Bobaon  88 

Bed  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Clegbom    6 

£jael  Bitch,  by  Willie  Wylie— Bravery ;  March  8...Ur.  Nelaon    6 

Mack  BUch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  N.  Doon  12 

Black  Rich,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Meroer    6 

Slaei  Bf(cA,  ditto,  ditto   Mr.  Melville    6 

Biack  BUch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Mercer    6 

Blue  and  uAtto  Dog,  by  Strange  Idea— Witchery ;  July  4 

Mr.  Wardlo 

BrindUd  Doa,  ditto,  dHto Mr.  WiUiam  Forater 

Black  and  wAtte  Dog,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Newton 

While  and  black  Bog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  B.  Maddiaon 

Black  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Bobeon 

Blue  and  white  BUdt,  ditto,  ditto   Mr.  W.  Huntley 

Brbtdhd  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Mercer 

Brindled  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Joplin 

Brindled  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  G.  J.  Dove 

By  WilBe  Wylie— Witch  of  Tarset ;  July,  l870...Mr.  TumbnU 

Ditto,  ditto Mr.  John  Pearson 

A  Utter  of  saplings,  pupped  Jan.  1,  1871,  were  sold  as  follows 

By  Willie  Wylie— Bianca   Mr.  Mercer    1 

Ditto,  ditto Mr.  Swain 

Ditto,  ditto Mr.  Mercer 

Ditto,  ditto Mr.  Bobeon 

Ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Dixon 

Ditto,  ditto Mr.  Bobeon 

Ditto,  ditto , Mr.  Swanston 


2    6 
15    0 


17    6 


At  Au>hidob's,  St.  Martin's  Larb,  Fbb.  11. 
Thi  Pbopbbtt  op  Mb.  G.  Stbuttok. 


Sxuai  Jane  (third  season),  bk  w  b,  by  Patent— Sea  Serpent  G$. 

^^  Mr.  Harden    1  j 

Firet  Seaton. 

Bit  Uajetif,  be  w  d,  by  King  Death— Skewbald  Hr.  Harden 

Singularity,  f  b,  by  Sea  Captain — Spicy  Sarah  Mr.  Harden 

Supreme,  wbk  b,  by  King  Death- Sea  Serpent Mr.  Dickie 

SMuel,  bkb,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Harden 

WeateLhi\>,  by  Canld  Kail-Sunsbipe Mr.  Lewis 

Star  of  the  /^mth,  bd  b,  ditto,  ditto    Hr.  Allison 

Seotcn  Broth,  bdwd,  ditto,  ditto  Hr.  Harden 

SapUngi. 

Black  and  white  Dog,  by  Begnlns— Spicy  Sarah  Hr.  Stmtton 

Black  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  East 

Rue  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Stratton 

Black  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto    Hr.  Allison 

Rack  BUch,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  East 

BriniUd  ^tch,  by  King  Death— Sea  Serpent,  April  6  Mr.  Harden 


White  brindlei  Dog,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Humphrey  Sft 

White  blue  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  East  10 

White  Dog,  ditto,  ditto   Mr.  Fuller  1« 

Brindled  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  .................Mr.  Oregory  lU 

ffhiU  md  bbck  BUch,  ditto,  ditto.... ..................Mr  Qresocy  t6 

At  Ubssbs.  Looas's  Bbfosrobt,  Ltvkbpool,  Fbb.  14,  1871. 

Thb  Pbopektt  of  Mb.  Q.  W.  Mould. 

Wild  Sea  (broodldtob),  bk,  by  Sea  Faun— BaptnTe......ICr.  flam  1< 

Saplingt, 
Baek  and  white  Dog,  by  Brigadier— Maid  of  Oileaas 

Hr.  HMiboa  If 

Fawn  and  whiU  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  ........................Ht.  Batriaoa  ^ 

Fawn  and  white  Dm,  ditto,  ditto   ....Hr.  Lawson  S 

Blue  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  OldfleU  • 

Blue  Dog,  by  Baciog  Hopfaotor— Alice  Ifir.  Tkennson  • 

Black  mdt,  ditto,  ditto ..^Hr.  K^i^  7^ 

Red  Dog,  by  Hy  Idea-Hv  Thinking Hr.  TasqxM  Booth  4 

Bed  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto ..................Hr.  Hairisoa  >| 

Fawn  Dog,  ditto,  ditto ..Hr.  Oldfleld  6 

Black  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto  Hr.  Tempest  Booth  6| 

WhiU  Biteh,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Tempest  Booth  • 

Black  Bitdi,  by  Hy  Idea— True  Blue. Hr.  Hwrisoa  U 

Black  and  white  Dog,  by  Hy  Idea— Weasel .......Hr.  Lawson  Sf 

Black  and  tMieBiich,  ditto,  ditto  Hr.  Horspool  U 

Black  and  iMte  Stch,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Honpool  8i 

mtck  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto  Hr.  Tempest  Booth  18{ 

Black  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Harrison  * 

Bbuk  Dog,  by  Hy  Idea— WQd  Sea. ...„......Hr.  Harrison  S 

Sfnofc  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Bbodas  S 

White  and  black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto   _ Hr.  Clark  3 

White  and  Hack  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Broagham  H 

Blade  Bitdi,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Atherton  SJ 

BtdBiteh,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Harrison  4 

Thb  Pbofbbtt  of  Mbssbs.  Jobbbiobb^  Blackbvbv. 

/Ved^  r  d,  by  Portland— Impentrioe .....Jlr.  Harris  8^ 

Pufpiet. 

JoOg  Mitt,  w  d,  by  Jem  Haoe— My  Mary Mr.  Thompaon  If 

Jiggamaree,  w  t  k  by  Armstrong  Qun— Jostioe  to  Irsland 

Mr.  Price  t 
Saplingt. 

Fawn  and  white  Dog,  by  Peepiilg  Tom — Hy  Hary  ...Hr.  Hannah  1| 
Fawn  and  white  Dog,  by  Haster  H'Fadden — Joan  of  Aro 

Hr.  Olaik  1} 

Black  Dog,  by  Bandolph— Bistori Hr.  Langley  18 

Sack  Dog,  by  Peei^  Tom— Tartan  Tet Hr.  Laagley  36 

While  and  black  Bitch,  by  Haster  H'Faddea— Joan  of  Arc 

Hr.  Aimistead  8^ 

WhiU  andilack  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  James  3 

Black  Bitdi,  by  Peeping  Tom— TarUn  Tet  Hr.  Bardugs  1| 

Black  Bitch,  by  Peeping  Tom— Sea  Sick  Hr.  BoUnson  8 

Fawn  Bitch,  by  Peeping  Tom— Priestess  ..Mr.  Williams  8 

Thb  Pbopbbtt  of  Hozr.  Hkhbt  Bbodobax. 

Second  Seaion. 

Beaufort,  r  d,  by  Ewesdale— Baggot  ....„............._Hr.  Bowman  7 

BiM^  Jock,  f  i,  ditto,  ditto  Hr.  Norton  8 

Thb  Pbofbbtt  of  Hb.  Q.  Hobsfoou. 
Sig)lingi. 
Famn  and  whiU  Dog,  by  Stnuige  Idea — Lady  Bathilde 

Mr.  Norton  ■    4 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  3.  0.  Thompson  4| 

Fawn  Dog,  by  Bidley— Sea  Water  Mr.  Lawton  8 

Red  Dog,  ditto,  ditto „ Mr.  Harrison  4| 

Thb  Pbofbbtt  of  Mb.  T.  L.  Booib. 
SapKngt. 
Fawn  and  white  Dog,  by  Strange  Idea — Ocean's  Qay  Flo  war 

Hr.  T.  Booth  44 

Shck  and  whiU  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Thompson  6| 

Tbb  Pbopektt  of  Ub.  0.  DBioHTno. 
DeitiHjh  be  w  b  (first  season),  by  King  Death— Skewbald 

Hr.  Norton  S 
Tbb  Profebtt  of  Hb.  T.  Gibsob. 

Geargathenr,  bk  w  d,  by  Ooorooran— Isis Hr.  Oannock  1 

Grateful,  be  b,  by  Qunboat— Gratitude Hr.  Thompson 

Grand  National,  f  t  d,  by  Oauld  Kail— Blnsh  Hr.  Thomas 

Good  Fellow,  f  or  r  d,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Tempest  Booth  8 

GoUMine,  f  b,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Dickson  Si 

Georgie.  I>d  w  b,  by  Geaigatherer — Go   Hr.  Graham  8^ 

Faan  Dog  (sapling),  by  Canld  Kail — Qraceful 

Hr.  Tempnt  Booth  U 
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At  Aldbidos's,  8t.  Mabtin'b  Laitk,  Hat  87,  1871. 
Thi  PBorEBTT  or  Ub.  Chablbs  Buxn. 

8ig)ling$,  G$. 

Finm  JDog,  by  Btrtnge  Ide»— Bkthilde  ;  'Marob Mr.  ¥^11      8 

Blue  Dog,  hj  Sporting  Eagle— Blue  SUk  ;  April Mr.  Hnraaeld      8 

Fawn  .KtcA,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Oharles  10 

BheBttcA,  ditto,  ditto    Hr.  Williams      7) 

Std  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Heyoook  16 

Sed  Dog,   by  Qrand  InqnWtion— Mia   Bandoline  (M«y) 

Mr.  Holloway  18 

Bed  and  tehiie  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Qoibampton  10 

IFUteoiKiredXto;,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Warrea      6 

ITAtte  and  red  i>09,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Charles      6 

Bhek  <md  wUU  Dag,  by  Anchor— Qanze ;  Jan. Mr.  Holland      U 

Sed  and  vdttte  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Qinger'      { 

Blue  Bitek,  ditto,  dittto «, Mr.  HoUoway  15 

Thx  Fbopbbtt  of  a  Gebtleuam. 
White  andjitm  BUdt,  byT>an  O'Connell— Bose  Qneen.  Mr.  B.  Owen       i 
Fawn  <md  ahite  Dog,  by  Oaold  Kail— Feaoeiul  Peggie .  Mr.  HoUaods      1 

Fmm  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto   Mr.  Qnihampton  10 

Red  BUeh,  by  Strange  Idea— Hasty  Jane Mr.  Oaldicott      1^ 

Std  or  finm  Bitch,  diOo,  ditto Mr.  Cash      1 

At  thb  Cliftok  Asms  Hotel,  Lttham,  Oct.  24,  1871. 

The  Fbofebtt  of  tub  late  Mb.  James  Ddhlop. 

Brood  Bitches. 

IMb  Rebel,  be,  by  Epaaletts— Qrisi  Mr.  Enowles      2 

MarcUoHeu,  i,  by  Brigadier— I)  Qohess  Dr.  Mould      1^ 

Third  Seaton. 

Lucy  Aihton,  w  bk  b,  Cardinal  Tork— LlttU  Bebel  ...Mr.  Agnsw  12^ 

La^  Diana,  Uc  t  b.  King  Otho— Dachass M...Mr.  Malkbey      1 

Second  SeoMon. 

RiawuKOoi,  r  d,  by  Marshal  Forward— Daohess Mr.  Codling  20 

ArfejfuM,  r  d,  by  Marshall  Forward — Love  Bird  ...Mr.  Hallabey      1| 
Bird  ofParadite,  bk  w  b,  ditto,  ditto   Mr.  Bnrdekin      1 

Saptiftgi. 
Tom  o'  Shanter,  f  W  d,  by  Canl  Kail— Annie  Lee  ;  April  Mr.  Coke      6 

/&>u(er  yoAmty,  f  w  d,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Codling  14| 

Doonbant,  bk  w  d,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Ingleby      1 

C^  Sort,  bk  b,  ditto,  ditto   Dr.  Lawton      7 

Braeto'  Doon,  be  b,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Coke      6| 

KeOmme,  be  w  d,  Strange  Idea— Littie  Bebel ;  May...Mr.  Agnew      7 

akfawWi<,.bewd,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Codling      6 

Artthtua,  bk  b,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Coke  16 

P*g>pi«$. 

Bed  Dog,  by  Casbiw— Annie  Lee    Mr.  Hall      4 

Black  BUch,  hj  Marshal  Forward— New  Idea Mr.  Coke      6 

Black  Dog,  by  Pretender — Julia Mr.  Agnew      1 

Bat  J)ott  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Coke      6 

Black  aid  whiU  Bitch,  ditto  ditto    Mr.  Coke      2^ 

The  Pbopbbtt  or  Mb.  Khowlbs. 

Saptinge. 

Fawn  and  tohUe  Dog,  by  Cashier— Traviata ;  March  .  Mr.  Bateman  17 

Fam  and  white  BU^,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Codling      6 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Dr.  Mould      7 

BlackDog,  ditto,ditto Mr.  Brundrit      6 

Black  BiiA,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  0.  H.  Catterall  11 

Black  and  vUte  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto  Hon.  E.  F.  Boche      4 

Black  and  white  Bitdi,  ditto,  ditto  Dr.  Lawton      8| 

FirttSeaion. 
Bhek  Bitch,  hj  Cashier— Traviata Hon.  R  F.  Boohe     6 

At  Aisridob's,  St.  Maktoi's-laiib,  Oct.  28;  1871. 

Thb  Fkopbbtt  op  Mil  J.  E.  Powbbs. 

Ari  (brood  Utch),^  by  Portland— LallaBookh  Mr.  Barnes     3 

Second  Beaton. 

P3anin,  f  d,  by  Boanerges— Bertha Hr.  Smith  16 

Pme,  be  h,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Golding  9 

Fam  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto    Hr.  Coddle  10 

Winter  Mtom,  w  bd  b,  by  King  Death— BeUe  Ur.  Edwards  27 

PoScg,  bk  w  b,  ditto,  ditto Ur.  Swinton  21 

Figipiet. 

Blue  Bitch,  by  Boaneiges-Bertha Mr.  Golden  11 

Blue  BUch,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Allison  15^ 

FaanDog,  ditto,  ditto  MrWaterer  8* 

n%fe  and  Uue£i(c;i,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Bknd  7} 

WlaU  and  blue  Dog,  ditto,  ditto   Mr.  Hart  8 

H%CeaNd  Mm  i>v,dUto,  ditto  Mr.  French  15^ 


Ot. 

TTUisaadMMAw,  ditto,  ditto   ........................^......Jir.  tturt  16 

BhitDog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Langdon  12 

Nut  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Ur.  Wi<&ens  10 

Black  Bach,  by  Harons— Bessie    Mr.  Weston 

WhiU  andbrindled  Dog,  by  King  Death— Belle  Mr.  Tanton 

Brindled  Dog,  ditto,  ditte Ur.  Qnihampton  8 

irAt<«aRdi&i«Z)«9,dltto^  ditto   Mr.  Taylor  S^ 

SapKngt. 

Blaeh  and  vMte  Dog,  by  Bandolph— Bessie ;  Jan Ur.  Cash  8| 

RedDog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Cash  4 

Red  BUch,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Lobb  5 

£MiBi<c&,  ditto,  ditto „ Mr.  Addlngton  5 

The  Fbopbbtt  of  a  Qehtlbhax. 

Lapworlh,  bk  b,  by  Golden  Hue— Latitude  Mr.  Simms  8| 

Bhck  Dog,  by  Guardsman— Lapworth  ;  Apdl  17 Mr.  Jones  4| 

Black  and  wUte  Bitch,  diOo,  ditto    Mr.  SimpkinB  6 

Pagan,  w  d,  by  Tornado— Bertha Mr.  Hobbs  9| 

The  Pbopbbtt  op  Mb.  H.  Babkkb. 
Puppiet. 

Britomart,  bv  Waverley — Baroness  '. Mr.  Fowen  10 

Black  and  white  Bitch,  ditto^  ditto  Mr.  Simpkins  81 

fiftie  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Bishop  6J 

Beatrice  Cenci,  by  Waverley — Beatrice Mr.  Ingersole  6 

Blue  BiuA,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Taylor  4 

Boflingt. 

Red  Dog,  by  Cheerful— SUoheeter ;  May Ur.  Cartwright  li 

Red  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Ur.  Taylor  l{ 

White  Dog,  by  Priest— IsoUue;  Jan. Mr.  French  10 

At  Aidbidob's,  St.  Mabtiii's  Lake,  Dec.  2,  1871. 

Thb  Fbopbbtt  or  Mb.  0.  Mabfleet. 

Motet  (stud  dog),  bk,  by  David- Henrietta Mr.  Vyner  16 

Brood  Bitchei. 

Teet-  Water,  t,  by  Bonns— Lady  Stormont Mr.  Mayoock  8 

Tamar  11,  w  f,  by  Canaradzo — ^Tnm  'Em Mr.  Hereford  11 

Second  Seaton. 

JUartala,  bk  b,  by  Moses— Tees- Water Ur.  Mather  3 

Miaiird,  be  d,  by  Banjo— Menonah,  by  Beacon Mr.  Crouch  1 

Firel  Seaton. 

Mederia,  f  d,  by  Moses— Tees- Water  Mr.  Ghnmside  14 

Fawn  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Hart  2| 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Mather  4 

JUenelaui.  f  d,  by  Moses— Menonah Mr.  Chumside  14 

UyKtit,  bk  b,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Ginger  ^ 

Brindled  and  white  Dog,  hj  iiotea — Tamar  II Ur.  Crouch  2} 

Black  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto  Ur.  Walsh  1 

Si^ilingt. 

Red  or  Faan  Dog,  by  Canid— Tees- Water;  Jan.  26  Ur.  Hart  4 

Roan  or  Fawn  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Ur.  Qinger  8^ 

Fawn  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Mather  ^ 

Fawn  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Mather  8^ 

Fawn  BUch,  by  Hoses — Sister  to  Fhcebe Ur.  Quibampton  84 

Roan  Dog,  by  Margrave — Tamar  II. ;  May  1  Mr.  Cash  ( 

Roan  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Ginger  1 

Brindled  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Freeman  1 

Fawn  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Cash  | 

Thb  Fbopbrtt  of  Mb.  Stbiittoh. 
Third  Seaton. 

Sea  Queen,  by  Clansman — Sunshine  Ur.  Cash  9 

Brindled  and  white  BUch,  by  CanId  Kail— Sea  Queen    

Mr.  Qnihampton  16 

Tbb  Fbopbbtt  op  Mb.  Foiaioo. 

StaerweU,  r  d,  by  Spring— Molly  Carew Sir  J.  Tyrrell  1 

The  Pott  Cc^tam,  r  w  d,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Cash  { 

MlSCELLAmSODS  LOTB. 

£^ng  (sapling),  by  Berkeley — Primroee,  by  Patent  ...Mr.  Walsh  1 

Star  of  the  South,  hy  Cauld  Kail— Sunshine Mr.  Hallett  6 

White  and  brindled  Dog  (sapling),  by  Cook  BoUn— Tears  way, 

Mr.  Freeman  1 

Ella,  w  bd  b,  by  Coup  d'EUt— Topey Mr.  Cathie  6^ 

BeUe,  w  bk  b,  ditto,  ditto  Hr.  Cash  2 

Wlute  and  Hue  BUch  (sapling),  by  Sailor— BeUe Ur.  Hallett  \ 

Ridley  (stud  dog),  by  Cardinal  York — Lady  Clara  ...  Ur.  Dickens  6 

Doneatter,  f  d,  by  Donald— Sea  Bar  Ur.  Langdals  i 

BrindUd  Bit<*  (sapling),  by  Bidley— Lady  Mr.  Cash  | 
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At  Kaictwioh,  Dsa  18,  1871. 
Tkb  Pbopkbtt  of  thx  iatb  Mb.  B.  0.  Edlbroh. 

Betmt{fiJ  Bride,  r  b,  by  Fudon— Non  Oratn*. Mr.  OlifT  8  16 

Afonia  CoppmhaU,  r  d,  ditto,  ditto Lord  H.  Paget  42    0 

Pcrdm  7A,  be  w  d,  ditto,  ditto .....Lord  H.  Paget  7    0 

Ladv  Lvclaett,  w  be  b^  ditto,  ditto Mr.  0.  Weloh  9    0 

Sapling,  by  Pardon— Mr.  Barker's  bitch  Mr.  Bellyae  2  10 

S^HMg,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  BeUvsa  6    0 

Sc^flmg,  by  Pardon— Daagbtar  of  Mr  Baiker'a  Fox,  Mr.  Welch  1  16 

At  Au>Bn>aB'a,  St.  Uastin's  Lavi,  Dse.  t6, 1871. 
Thb  Pbopbbtt  of  Mb.  W.  H.  Clark. 


WKU  end  hiack  Bitch,  by  Qhillie  Galium— Confasion,  Jan.  G$. 

Mr.  MuagraTe  14 

Bed  BUeh,  by  QhiUie  Callam— Boeina ;  Jan Mr.  Bobmson  81 

Black  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Hardon  11 

Bbick  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Bayner  14 

Bed  and  whiie  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Bayoer  IS 

Black  Dog.  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Mardon  14 

Bed  Dog,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Avery  SO 

Black  Buck,  by  Ohlllie  Callam— Boyal  Seal ;  March  Mr.  Cartirnght  26 

Black  Biteh,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Hilton  86 

WhiU  and  Nack  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Bayner  80 

BlackDog,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Emery  16 

BUtckDog,  ditto,  ditto   Mr.  Bayner  20 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Mardon  20 

Red  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Kent  12 

Brindled  and  while  Bitch,  by  Breadalbane — Banning  Stream :  April 

Mr.  Hilton  26 

Brindkd  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Ede  22 

Faim  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Botcher  9 

Fnwn  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Chamben  21 

Brindled  andwhite  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Cash  18 

Brindled  and  whiU  Dog,  ditto,  ditto , Mr.  Hart  17 

Fawn  and  whiU  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Cash  10 

Fawn  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Wilkins  8 

Fawn  and  white  Bilch,  ditto,  ditto  Dr.  Hosford  26 

i<e<i£t(cA,by  Qhillie  Callam— Oraideas;  April    Mr.  Ede  16 

Bed  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Humphreys  12 

Red  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Bayner  26 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Lewis  17 

Bfadt  Dog.  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Bland  12 

White  and  fawn  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Allison  21 

WUUandblack  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Smith  19 

Black&tch,  by  Samnel— Ooemetiqqe ;  May Lord  Lurean  16 

Fawn  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Daley  20 

Sack  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Hooper  16 

.Bla<!ii)«s7,  ditto,  ditto   Mr.  Brialey  12 

BlackDog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Cash  H 

Fawn  and  whiU  Dog,  ditto,  ^Ito  Mr.  Oakes  7} 

FtrttSeaion. 

Columbine,  bd,  by  Patent — Trovatore Mr.  Lewis  8^ 

RogalStcm^,  bk  w  b,  by  Brigadier— Boyal  Seal  ...Mr.  Humphreys  19 

Trb  Pbopsbtt  of  Mr.  T.  Cabtwbioht. 

White  and  red  Dog,  by  Banjo— Qirl  of  the  Period,  by  Breadalbane ; 

March  24 Mr.  Qilee  6 

BrindledDog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Looker  13i 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Wyld  6 

Bed  and  white  Dug,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Chard  5^ 

Black  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Brown  6{ 

Black  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Chard  71 

At  Aldbidoe's,  St.  Martin's  Lake,  Jah.  6,  1872. 

The  Pboperti  op  Mb.  D.  MAcairrosB. 

Third  Seaton. 

Siauhiae,  r  w  b,  by  Boanerges— Typee  Mr.  Stratton  12 

Second  Seaton. 

Matter  St.  dare,  r  w  d,  by  Patent— Evening  Star.. .Mr.  Bum,  jun.  12J 

Firtt  Seaton. 
Brindled  and  white  Bitch,  by  Master  Patent— Sibyl  ...Mr.  Strutton      8 
Blue  and  white  Biidk,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Bashby      6 

SapBng. 
£taei!Si(cA,by  Cashier— Sunshine;  Angnst Mr,  Strnlton      8 

Fbom  Mb.  J.  Thohpson,  Swassba. 
Piippiei. 

Rorin,  r  d,  by  Master  Heame— Tiney  Harriet Mr.  Frost      2 

Red  and  white  Bitch,  iitlo,  ^tto Mr.GinKer      8^ 

Black  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  ..Mr.  Cathie      2i 

White  and  red  Dog,  by  Brigadier— Triflbg  Hoppioker...Mr.  Oakes      1} 


Thk  PBOPasTT  of  Mb.  W.  £.  Hixd. 


VUte  md  tlaek  Dog,  by  Ohlllie  Calliim— dam  by  Bow  Bells;  Jane  Gt. 

Bbde  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.Hosfoid  8# 

Black  anduMe  Dm,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Meaober  8 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  cBtto Mr.  Meaeher  2^ 

Black  and  wMte  Bitdk,  ditto,  ditto ».Mr.  Oakea  4 

Ahothib  Pbopebtt. 
Red  and  iMte  bog  .(sapling),  by  Master  MK}nUh— Chatterbox; 

May  Jlr.  Oinger  8} 

Firtt  Seaton. 

Red  Dog  by  Strange  Idea— Boyal  Bride............... Mr.  Oakes  Si 

Harlequin,  b  d,  by  Patent— Trovatore Mr.  Cash  4^ 

The  Doctor,  w  bd  d,  by  King  Death— Belle  Mr.  Swinton  8i 

BrindUdaud  WhUe  Dog,  by  Wilton— Tozer Mr.  Swinton  4 

The  Frofebtt  of  Sib  Jobs  Mbtcalf. 
Third  Seaton. 

Mitt  Milet,  bk  b,  b^  BeveUor  IL-SoU Mr.  Oakn  3 

Montoon  (Lord  Sefton's),  bk  w  b,  by  Jem  Mace— Sonthem  Crosa 

Mr.  Oakes  1^ 
Moneglaker,  bk  w  b,  by  Dan  O'Connell— Heircas  at-Law 

Mr.  Stnitton  1 
Puppiet. 

Black  Bitch,  by  Malt  Liqnor— Monsoon  , Mr.  Oakes  1 

i/ttnonory,  bk  w  d,  by  Malt  Liqaor — Monsoon   Mr.  Grimsell  1| 

At  Aldbidoe's,  St.  Mabtib's  Lake,  Feb.  10,  1872. 

The  Pbopebtt  of  Mb.  B.  Clkkitson. 

Second  Seaton. 

Cromlech,  be  d,  by  Clondy— Maid  of  Clare Hr.  Jones  21 

Concordia,  bk  b,  by  Tnllochgoram- Ciroe Mr.  SmiUi  27 

FirtlSeaion. 

Cintn,  be  w  b,  by  Animosity — Onrlosity   Mr.  Pawson  6^ 

Cerim,  r  w  b^  by  Tallochgornm — Cygnet. Mr.  Cash  7} 

Codicil,  w  bk  d,  by  Strange  Idea— CUo  Mr.  Lincoln  15 

Venom,  bk  w  b,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Smith  84 

Black  Bitch,  by  Begulns-Spioey  Sarah Mr.  Smith  25 

SapBngt. 

White  and  Brindled  Dog,  by  Cock  Bobb— AdsUide......Mr.  Jones  8( 

Black  Bitch,  by  Cromlech— Circe Mr.  Kemp  5l 

Blue  and  Black  Bitch,  by  Master  M'Qrath— Medal,  by  Canld  Kail; 

May CoL  Goodlake  3C 

Black  and  while  Dog,  ditto,  ditto    OapL  Hatbom  25 

Fawn  and  white  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Pawson  80 

Black  and  white  Bilch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Lewis  32 

Fawn  and  white  Dog,  AiUo,  ditto Hr.  Jonas  40 

Red  and  while  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Jones  27 

FintSeaton. 

Warlock,  r  d,  by  Dan  O'Connell— Queen  Mary    Mr.  OUdwin  7 

ITuani,  r  d,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  T.  Bobinson  4 

Black  Bitch,  by  Strange  Idea— Bambling  Hoppicker  Mr.  OUdwin  6 

Thb  Pbopebtt  op  Me.  J.  H.  Saltbb. 
Pivpiet. 

Spice  Apple,  be  d,  by  Brigadier — Selina Mr.  Walsh  10| 

Sablf,  bk  d,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Patrick  8i 

£Mnl.  w  f  b,  by  Pickle— Hebrew  Maid  Mr.  Cash  7 

Brunette,  bd  b,  by  Lord  Bodney — Farringdon  Orove Mr.  Cash  81 

Shulock,  bk  d,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Hart  ui 

Saicott,  bk  t  b,  aged,  by  Lawyer— Ladybird Mr.  Banks  6} 

Bitmark,  f  w  d,  by  Monarch— Hannah Mr.  Brown  2| 

Darkie,  bk  d,  by  Smolensko- Fly Mr.  Tanner  2 

Daylight,  r  d,  by  Wonder — Sarah  Qamp Hr.  Lawton  1 

Bca-onet,  bk  d,  by  a  son  of  Bright  Steel— Bessie;  third  season 

Mr.  Lawton  1 

Betae,  bk  b,  by  Saltan— Bessie „ Mr.  Lkwton  2 

The  Pbopebtt  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Hill. 
Barriet,  bk  w  b,  by  Samoel — Bonetta Mr.  Lodge    10 

SapGngt. 
Blue  and  white  Dog,  by  Breadalbane— Bonetta;  Jan.  28, 1871 

Mr.  Wilkins  9 

Blue  andwhite  BilA,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Lodge  8 

Black  and  white  BUch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Lodge  13 

Black  and  white  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Lawton  7) 

Black  andwhiU  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Smith  ^ 

Tbe  Pbopebtt  of  Mb.  J.  H.  Mdbchisoh. 

Celerity,  by  Herald— MilUner  Mr.  Brown  7} 

Spanking  Crott,  by  Bacing  Hopfaotor — Sonthem  Cross 

Mr.  S.  Bobiosao  fi 
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At  UBSSBa.  LucAa'i  Bsposttort,  Livkkpool,  Fas.  20,  1872. 

Tkx  Pbopebtt  of  Hb.  J.  Blaoksiock.  Gi. 

Bed  Bitch  Mr.  White  1 

BlackimdiBltiU&tA Mr.  Thomson  5 

Red  Dog  Mr.  Jones  2 

FanmOog Mr.  Brown  2 

Fawn  ana  iMe  Dog Mr.  Robinson  1 

Trb  PROPBinT  OP  Mb.  B.  Ebttlb. 

Blaelc  Dog  Capt.  Leoky  2} 

WUie  and  Blact  Dog  Mr.  Oanlfleld  U 

Sbm  BUA Mr.  Earn  1 

Thb  Fbopbrtt  of  Mb.  R  B.  Oarbutbbb& 
ScfHngt. 

Bladt  and  vkUe  Dog,  by  Master  M'Orath— Lady  Btonnont;  June 

Mr.  Brown  29 

Oadt  and  wUU  Dog,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Ainacoart  26 

BladkmdvhiuBUch,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Davis  36 

Aoci  Afck,  ditto,  ditto   Mr.  Ainsooort  21 

Firil  Skatoa. 

Ckicago,  be  b,  br  Strange  Idea — Clipper Mr.  Chnmside  76 

CUmera,  bk  w  d,  ditto,  ditto Hr.  Dunbar  4 

Conerttie,  bk  w  b,  ditto,  ditto   Mr.  Stone  6i 

Claperhouie,  bk  d,  by  Cauld  EaQ— Cera Mr.  Chumaide  48 

Second  Seaion. 

Cataitpt,  wf  b,  by  Cashier — Queen  o'  Lyne  Mr.  Hole  9^ 

Chpptr  (brood  bitch),  by  Strange  Idea — Lady  Stormont 

Mr.  Dunbar  48 

Tkb  Fbopbbtt  of  Mb.  8.  J.  Bimnimo. 

BouJMtt,  bk  w  d,  by  Master  Price— Lnoeme   Mr.  Brown  19 

Bdvtdert,  r  d,  by  Master  Bimie— Washerwoman  ......Mr.  Fowler  1| 

f%rtt  Seatoa. 

Btn,  bd  w  d Mr.  O'Hara  IJ 

CryMel,  w  b Mr.  Griffiths  4 

8apGng$. 

Black  Bitch  Mr.  Canlfleld  4* 

Btadc  Bitch Mr.  Stone  6| 

While  and  Black  Dog,  by  Chief— Venus  Mr.  Jones  10 

The  Pbofbrtt  of  a  Gbntlbmah. 

Aed  ZW  by  Beefy  Jack— Birdlime  Mr.  Eempster  1^ 

Tigrm  (brood  Utoh),  bd  w,  by  Patent— Tagus  Mr.  White  4 

FintSeatoit. 

GnqMc,  bk  d,  by  Basil— Cariboo   Mr.  O'Hara  2 

Gnmd  Duckf,  be  b,  ditto,  ditto     Mr.  Anders  6^ 

Brindkd  and  vUte  Dog,  by  Harteriell— Hasty Mr.  Fearon  1 

Blue  and  tohiU  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Griffiths  1 

Lads  Mr.  White  1 

Thb  Pbopbbtt  of  Mb.  J.  Goaoir. 

Second  3ea$(m. 

Omga,  bk  t  d,  by  Gunboat— Gratitade  Mr.  Ellis  1^ 

F^rftSeaton. 

OUmffir,  bk  w  b,  by  Cashier— Granite Mr.  Martin  i\ 

OooSein,  f  w  d,  by  Bonald— BInsh Mr.  Martin  Sj 

Go-ahead,  r  w  b,  by  Canld  Kail— Tamar...Iiord  Howard  de  Walden  15 

Grampian,  w  r  d,  by  Ronald— Scotland's  Beauty Mr.  Russell  \\ 

Gretna,  r  d,  by  Cauld  Kail— Cera  Mr.  Martin  2( 

SapHngt. 

fmteandrtd  Bffci,  by  Bonald— ScoUand's  Beauty ;  Feb. 

Mr.  Church  7 

Sed  and  vUie  Bitch,  by  Cashiw — Blush  ;  Jan....Mr.  T.  Henderson  4 


At  Aldbidoe's,  St.  Mabtim's  Lame,  Mabcr  80,  1872. 

Thb  Peopertt  of  Mb.  Crablbs  Moroah.  G$. 
ifitt  Take  (teood  bitch),  bk  w,  by  Yellow  Boy— Silkworm 

Mr.  Maodonald  2 
Perqtante   (second  season),  be  w  h,  by  Brigadier— My  Belle  of 

BygraTO   Mr.  J.  H.  Salter  4J 

Firtt  Season. 

Black  Dog,  by  Mutineer— Elaphonia Mr.  Hart  1 

Molly,  bk  b,  by  Patent— Bertha Mr.  Hart  10^ 

Molina,  bk  b,  ditto,  ditto 1^.  Carrington  2 

MidikUm,  f  d,  by  Marcos- Miss  "Take  Mr.  Carrington  25 

Morris,  r  d,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Maodonald  1 

Medham,  be  d,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Carrington  1 

Michael,  r  d,  by  Marcus— Bessie Mr.  'Taylor  4^ 

Jfan/rtd;  f  d,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Hart  2 

Saplingt. 

Faan  Dog,  by  Marcus— Miss  Bell Mr.  Salter  i\ 

Black  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Cash  81 

Blue  Bitch,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Carrington  8 

Black  and  WhiU  Dog,  by  Patentee— Miss  Takc.Mr.  Wansborongb  10 

BrindUand  White  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Wilmot 

White  and  Fawn  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Wilmot 

Red  Dog,  by  Master  Bell — Miranda  Mr.  Elpliick 

(Fetooine  (brood  bitch),  r  w,  by  Donald— Cosmetique... Mr.  Hazell  | 

The  Propertt  of  Mb.  R.  OLcrrBBBucac 
Saplings. 
Fawn  and  While  Dog,  by  Tulloohgomm— Hecate 

Mr.  Wansborongb      6 

Red  and  White  Dog,  ditto,  ditto  Mr.  Wansborough    12 

Fawn  Dog,  ditto,  ditto Mr.  Blunt      6 

Fttum  Dog,  ditto,  ditto    Mr.  Irving    lOJ 

RedDoa,  by  Chatterbox— Cherie Mr.  Taylor      1 

Chatteroox  (second  season),  by  King  DeaUi— Saucebox 

Mr.  Pemberton      1 

The  Pbopebtt  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Sioth. 
I^rsl  Season. 

Sheny  Cobbler,  bk  d,  by  Lion's  Share— Lyra  Mr.  Cash      8 

8(g>lings. 

Black  and  White  Bitch,  by  Breadalbane— Bonetta Mr.  Cash      1 

Red  and  White  Bitch,  by  Landlord,  dam  by  Prime  Minister 

Mr.  Cash    1 
Another  Pbopebtt. 
first  Season. 

Black  and  White  Bitch,  by  Onardsman- Lapworth Hr.  Cash        ^ 

Red  Bitch,  by  Ticket-of-Leave— Harmonia   Mr.  Maodonald        ^ 

Second  Season. 
Brindled  and  While  iiich,  W  King  Death— Belle  ...Hr.  Carrington      1 
Black  and  WhiU  Bitch,  by  Cauld  Kail— Tib  Tackett Mr.  Cash       J 

Ob  Friday,  SepL  29,  1871,  Mr.  Patrick  purchased  Sedan,  bd  b,  by 
Memman— Bess,  at  Mr.  Blade's  sale,  for  27  guineas. 

Mr.  Lawtonbon^ht  Master  furlong  from  Mr.  Haddocks,  at  the  South 
Lancashire  Champion  Meeting,  in  March  last,  for  601. 

Mr.  Pnnohard  purchased  Peasant  Boy  from  Mr.  Purser,  after  he  bad 
divided  the  Champion  Stakes,  at  Newmarket,  for  150/.,  and  resold  him 
to  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  for  250L  and  half  his  Waterloo  Cop  winnings. 

Mr.  Clark  bonght  Double  or  Quit,  in  December  last,  for  120/. 

Flower  was  sold  to  Mr.  HalL  at  the  First  South  Lancashire  Meeting, 
for  sot 

My  Choice  was  bought  at  Kewmarket,  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  for  SO 
guineas. 

Mr.  Cbennell,  of  Newmarket,  gave  50/.  for  Musical's  litter,  by  Gbillie 
Callum ;  the  bitch  to  b»  returned  to  Mr.  Clark  after  the  whelps  were 
weaned. 

Fairy  was  purchased  for  601.,  Cvddie  for  402.,  and  Pauline  for  60L 
by  Lord  St.  Vmcent,  at  the  December  Meeting  of  the  Quex  Park  Club. 

Mr.  Powers  sold  Peggie  to  Col.  GoodUke  for  150/,  and  half  her 
winnings  after  the  Autumn  Meeting  at  Ashdown. 

Mr.  Wool!  purchased  Fammitu  of  Hr.  Jacobs  for  60L  at  the  Elm 
Meeting  in  December. 
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THE  FIELD  QIJABTEBLT 


SHOOTING. 


THE  HATIOHAL  FODrrEB  Aim  SETTES  TBIALS. 

Shobilt  after  the  institntian  of  doe  shows  it  became 
evident  that,  however  well  made  and  nandsome  the  com- 
petitors at  pnblic  exhibitions  of  sporting  dojgs  might  be,  no 
true  criterion  of  their  value  conld  be  arrived  at  without 
trying  them  on  game  in  the  open  field :  henoe  arose  what 
are  now  called  the  field  trials  of  pointers  and  setters,  and 
that  they  have  not  been  wanting  in  usefulness  or  in  success 
may  be  seen  by  any  sportsman  who  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Kind  which  take 
place  during  the  year ;  for  more  perfectly  broken  or 
Detter  ranging  dogs  are  not  to  be  found  than  the  pick  of 
the  competitors  in  these  contests.  When  a  dog  not  only 
proves  successful  in  the  field  trials,  but  also  on  the  show 
Dench,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  he  is  something  above 
the  common  ran. 

The  first  pubUc  trials  of  which  any  record  can  be  found 
were  those  held  at  Southill,  in  Bemordshire,  in  1865,  in 
connection  with  the  Isliag^n  Dog  Show,  but  the  details  of 
the  competition  do  not  appear  to  nave  been  preserved.  Li 
the  following  year,  however,  what  are  now  termed  the 
National  Pointer  and  Setter  Field  "trialB  were  inaugurated, 
and  took  place  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  May,  1866,  upon  grouse 
as  well  as  partridge  ground — thepointers  and  setters  being 
tried  upon  grouse  on  Cannock  Chase,  and  upon  partridge 
on  the  manors  near  the  town  of  Stafford.  Since  then  these 
trials  have  continued  annually,  but  have  invariably  been 
confined  to  partridge  ground ;  and  although  other  meetings 
— such  as  those  ofthe  National  Dog  Club  at  Chilworth  in 
BAmpshire,  the  autumn  trials  in  iSorth  Wales,  and  more 
recently  the  Devonshire  Meeting — have  found  numerous 
supporters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  National  Field  Trials, 
which  were  first  held  at  Stafford  and  now  take  place  at 
Shrewsbury,  occupy  the  premier  position  on  the  Ust ;  and 
as  a  concise  statement  of  them  may  prove  of  value  her^ifter, 
we  append  a  skeleton  sketch  of  the  doings  of  the  various 
pointers  and  setters  which  took  part  in  these  competitions, 
BO  that  in  tracing  back  the  pedigree  of  puppies  yet  unborn, 
an  authentic  record  of  the  performances  of  then:  ancestors 
may  be  within  the  reach  of  ail  parties  interested  in  them. 

1866. 

The  first  fonr  stakes  of  the  following  eight  were  run  on 
gronse ;  the  last  four  on  partridge. 

AVOLSSXA  Sruxta,  tot  alleged  pointeni ;  flist  prize  £15,  seaond,  £7.  lOi,, 

Hr  B.  Oorth'B  Bomp,  2  jtm beat  Mr  T.  Statter's  BMe 

,I[r  T.  Darbiahixe's  Don,  5  ;ean  ...     •    Major  Stapylton'a  Ptro,  3  yeaxa 

Kr  Oarlaad'a  Baiu    •    Lord  LioUleld'a  Son,  16^  montba 

Lord  Uohfleld'a  Mafle,  8  Teara agtt  Lord AJPagef a£iiean,57Ta.  (and.) 

l&V.DaAtohlie'aK«ho.,U7ean    .    ^»&K;^au*b'a  JO^  jyeara.  both 

II. 

Lord  Lichfield'a  Haoio,  S  yeara,  bT  Ua  Duke— Ua  Baaa   1 

Kr  Oarland'a  Sonj,  bT  lioid  Licbfleld'a  Touog  Hara— Mr  Antrobna'a 

Jeaaie S 

Lord  A.  Fagef  a  iMeem,  S  yeara,  by  Mr  Fowya'a  Bomp— Lord  Liohfleld'a 

Doxey 3 

Mr  Oarth'a  Bomp  0 

Mr  Darbiahire'B  i)on 0 

CJkHROcx  C'HABB  8tazb8,  for  Boiiitera  (pnppiea  of  1865) ;  priie  £3.  3a. 

Mr  T.  Statter'a  Moll,  ISi  montha,  by  hia  Maior— Mr  Oarth'a  Mite,  beat 

Lord  JiuMeld'a  Nobl»,  15  montba,  and  won. 


BuuDiaiBT  9uKis,  for  al].aged  aettera ;  trat  priae  £10,  aeoond  £4. 

Mr  J.  Spoda'a  FUuk,  2  yens beat  Mr  Q.  H.  GMmabaw'B  PoQ,  3  yean 

Mr  Y,  DarUahire'a  Bmif •     MrO.B.  QrimaIiaWaBaii(,5yeaza. 

n. 
Mr  Spode'a  Fush  (1)  beat  Mr  DarUahire'a  Bus  (8). 

PAOR  Srina,  {or  aettera  (pnppiee  of  18S5) ;  prize  £3.  Sa. 
Mr  J.  H.  Walah'a  bk  tan  Brz  beat  Mr  Y.  DarbiaUre'a  Sui  and  won. 

LiCHnBLO  Stubb,  for  pointera ;  firat  prize  £15,  aecond  £7. 10a.,  third  £t. 
Mr  B.  Brailafoid'a  Ponto,  2  yeara  beat  Mr  T.  Statter'a  IK 

Lord  Uchfleld'a  Mafic,  3  yeara »    Mr  B.  Oarth'a  Jill,  S  yean 

Mr  B.  Oarth'a  Bomp,  3  yeara •    Lord  Uohfleld'a  Brof,  4  yeaza. 

n. 

Mr  BraOaford'a  Po»to,  by  Oarth'a  Spot— Antroboa'a  MoU  1 

Lord  Lichfield'a  Mafic,  by  hia  Duke— hia  Beaa S 

Mr  Oarth'a  Bomp,  by  ComberbacVa  Don— Oarth'a  Jill S 

SHUWBBTiaT  Stakis,  for  all^aged  aettera ;  firat  prize  £10,  aeoond  £i. 
Mr  O.  H.  Orimahaw'a  PoU,  3  yeara  beat  Mr  J.  A.  Handy'a  Boa 


Mr  Armatrong'a  IWb,  1  year  8) 
montha 


•     Mr  Handy'a  Son. 


Mr  Armatrong'a  Duke,  by  Sir  F.  Oraham'a  Doke— Sir  Y.  Corbetf  a  Slut    1 
Mr  GrimahaVa  Poll,  by  hia  Bang— hia  Moll  3 

AvBoa  BTAKza,  for  pointeia  (pnppiea  of  1885) ;  ilrat  prise  £6. 6a.,  aeooaid. 
£3.  Sa 

Mf  B.  Oarth'a  Carl,  13  montha beat  Mr  Arkwri^t'a  dog,  15  months 

Lord  Lichfield'a  NMt,  15  montha    >     Mr  Jonea'a  Sot',  10  months 
Mr  T.  Sutter's  K(q'or,  13i  montha  (a  bye). 

n. 

Mr  Oarth'a  Cabl,  by  hia  Mara— hia  Jill  _    1 

Mr  Statter'a  Ka)or,by  hia  Malar— Oarth'a  Wte 8 

Lord  Uohfleld'a  HMe .Z7. o 

Talbot  Siaibi,  for  aettera  (pnppiea  of  1865) ;  first  prise  £7.  7s_  aeood 

£3.  10a. 
Mr  J.  H.  Walah'a  Bm beat  Mr  O.  B.  Orimaihaw's  Bob 

Mr  O.  H.  OrimsbaWa  A. •«*  {*^ert^"*""  *  *~  ''**  "" 

MrJ.Walker'aJ)iidKi.(ahye).  ^^ 

n. 
Mr  Walah'a  Bbx,  by  Kent— Begent  (I)  beat  Mr  Walkar'a  DccHxas  (Z). 

This  brought  to  a  close  the  trials  of  1866,  their  sacoeas 
having  been  sufficiently  marked  to  lead  to  a  renewal  in  the 
succeeding  season. 

1867. 

In  this  year  the  triate  were  again  held  at  Stafford,  but  en 
partridges  only. 

POINTEB  TBIALS. 

LlosriBLD  BxAZBa,  for  alleged  dogs:   flrat  prize  £10  and    aOTar  oob, 
aeeottd  £8,  third  £K 

Lort  Liohfleld'a  Kojio,  3  yeara...    beatf^^l^J^"^  ^''**'»   ^^^  ^   J«« 

Lord  Lichfield'a  Pon«o,  3  yeara   ...      •    { ^  L)SSi**"''  '"'"*"'•  *  '*'" 

^^iJ^S^!!^'.'..^.:..'...^":?}    -      Kra.rth'a0.rt.8yea» 

Mr  J.   Pariier'a  Sport,  3  yeara>         fMr  Llord  Piioe'a  Swot,  I  year 

4  montha f        I    8  months 

Mr  Oarth'a  Mora,  8  years •      Mr  T.  Stattar'a  Ktior,  8  ytais. 

n. 

Mr  Oarth'a  Mass,  by  Newton's  Banger— Oarth'a  IQta 1 

Lord  Lichfield'a  Ponto,  by  Us  Shot— Antrobns's  Moll  3 

Mr  J.  Parker's  Sport „ J 

Comrrr  Stakbs  for  all^iged  hitohes ;  first  prize  £8  and  aUver  cnp,  aecond  £6. 

Lord  Lichfield'a  J)ai>y,4  years .*beat  Mr  Ai^wrigfaf  a  Mink,  3  yeara 

Mr  Oarth'a  Bomp,  2  years »     Mr  Oarland'a  Bom,  3  years 

Mr  S.  Hargreave'a  B<U,  Si  years ...     «     Mr  Jas.  Dudley's  Blanoht,  4  years. 


Mr  Oarth'a  Bo>p,  by  Comberbach'a  Don— Oarth'a  JUL.. 
Mr  Hargreare'a  B«il. 
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Si*»iomD  anm,  for  dog.  orbitohM,  run  in  bisoea;  flnrt  prlie  £13  and 

I^5v9¥l'',?.*2r'' '  y«*">  »»d  Cort,  a  years .  « 

iKWd  Uchlleld's  Ponto,  S years,  and  NiMt,  Syears .'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'".'.'.■.'.■.'.■.■.■    3 

B*»TOH  Asset  ^iras.for  dtogfspr  bitches  (puppies  of  1886);  fltst  prise 
w.  w  v  -■    u^  •        ""*  **■  *"•  »dtled,  second  £9,  third  £5. 

E  r •/"/■  ^T,    ;;••; l>e»t  Mr  Garth's  DuJto 

?r  ^£vf*2?^*  ■  ^**'V  •     Mr  W.  Pox's  PlMh 

IfcOarthsBraj  .     Mr  W.  Fox's  Plow 

Mr  A.  P.  Lonsdale's  Ihita .     Mrs  P.  Arkwrwhf  s  BM 

Ifc  P.  Jones's  B<m»«  Mr  O.  Andrew^  jat 

?K  ^.-1^*1?'^'"'  ^""^  -     Mr  J.  Heath's  Jtmo 

JKg~^"^,:;v-"; Mr  W.  Pox's  Kinw 

JtrS.  Andrews' J«<  (a  bye).  „ 

Mr  Garth's  Bbas,  1 ;  Mr  Lonsdale's  itaxi,  2;  Mr  Lonsdale's  Daistt,  S. 

SETTEB  TRIALS. 

Shmwsbott  Stuaa  for  aU-aged  dogs:   first  prise  £B  and  silTer  cup. 
„    X     _.    T,       „  second  £6,  third  £4.  "^^ 

7™<;;^E?*'™*^''^*^'*y*^^    .    f^'   C.    Smith's     I^fc,  2    years 
TmoBths j    »    {     8  months 

MrtUt'sStectp, lyears »    i^Hi^'   ^'    ^'''"••""'e'*  B<»HI. 

Mr  G.  S.  Eobinson's  BorMt,  2i  years  (a  l^e).    '**" 

Mr  Armstrong's  Dokb,  1 ;  MrSmlfli's  Dash,  ;  2  Mr  Jones's  Doh,  3. 
BoKmsH  Stubs  for  all-aged  bitches  j  first  prize  £8  and  saver  cup, 

iK?"  P  ■  ri^^l?!?''^'*',*'*'^'^*  ^  <'»'"''»  *f»V,  1  yea*  9  mouths 
l£ftmwi?J^%'^"''''*'"™     "     Mr  J.  Walker's  Wluw,  2, ears 
MrQ.BIrdsSaJ.  2years  .     MrW.AUen'8H«do4yei7months. 

Mr  Lonsdale's  BoMP,  1  j  Mr  Nicholson's  Qipst,  2. 

8oicBU^»D  Staim  for  all-aged  dogs  or  bitches,  ran  in  braces ;  first  prize 
Til.  Tw.i.—.    T^         *18»nasUTercmi,seoond£8. 

?P  »•  ^^er^DnoHBM,  2  years,  and  gpox,  2  years 1 

S' S- 5- fS.?^*  '  *'*^  *  y»"' »°<1  Bomp,  2  years  2 

5J  a  w^^'  '^""•'  ^^""  9  months,  and  Jfay,  1  year  9  months'  :ZZ  0 

Jr  ?-5-..?''5°?'^"®  ■*'"»«>**  yea",  ""d  Bap,  6i  years     .  0 

Jfc  J.  ■Hut's  Bob,  1  year  9  monthi,  and  Stt«^,  iyeaiiT.  ..:"::"":;::"::::::  0 

bOBSTBB  Stakbs  for  doCT  Or  bitches  (puppies  of  1888) ;  first  prize  £*.  4b  . 
^   »  „  ^^\r^-  ^-  added  i  second  £2.  2s. 
Mr  E.  Garth's  Eoox  (1)  beat  Mr  E.  Armstrong's  Don  (2). 

1868. 

POINTER  TRIALS.    • 

LtCRmu)  Stahs,  for  all-aged  dogs ;  first  prize  £12  and  silver  cup,  second 

, ,,...,,.    _  £9,thlrd£«. 

i?^  ^Sf¥^^  'J"»-J  yea"  beat  Mr  Statter's  Major,  3  years 

Mr  J.  Taylor's  Bon«,  3  years .     Mr  W.  Hill's  Bite,  l/^ 

Lord  Lichfield's  Ponto,  4  years  »    fHon.  B.  N.  Hill's  MonlE,  2  years 

.«     ,    ^_  .      .    _  (.    8  months 

lS«  SfiS?!.'^™"I''^°*"  "     Mr  G.W.  Cooper's  Smodk,  2  years 

Mr  B.  Garth  s  Man,  *  years  »     Mr  E.  Ashwo^'s  Ikuh,  3  y^^T 

lb  B.  Gar«ii-s  Drab,  1  year   ....        »    /Mr  S.  D.  Hine's  Bkot,  2  years  10 

I     months. 

Mr  Garth's  DautB,  by  Comberbaoh's  Don-Sister  to  Mars,  1 1  Pobto.  2 1 
and  Mass,  3. 

Coc»tT  STAoe,  for  all-aged  bitches :  first  prize  £8  and  saver  cup  • 
w.   1     n    T       ^  ,  .     ^  second  £8. 

Mr  A-  F.  Lonsdale's  Doikuw.  8)^    ^  „ 
years Z^IT!...;!***'  °*P*-  Seed's  2f«n,  4  years 

V  SjJf^^f  ■2*'„''  ?*•"  •••••••••     -     Mr  Garth's  Bomp,  4  years 

MrSoiidani0re'sW.a,8yea«   »     Mr  Statter's  Sa^i  ye^ 

Mr  Aodraws's  Jet  1  beat  Mr  Garth's  Boiip,  by  Comborbach's  Don— Garth's 

JuJt  B. 

8iAWo«D  Stads,  for  dogs  or  bitches,  ran  in  braces  j  first  prize  £10  and 

V  -a  «-_»v.   -^         .       '^■'e'  oop ;  second  £8. 

Mr  B.  Garth's  Mass,  4  years,  and  Deakb.I  year 1 

Mrs.  ^nreave's  Bap,  4  years,  and  Chubb,  4  years   ... 2 

«  Al?-  ^°*^'*  '^™*'  *  years,  and  Banj,  4  years 0 

l^5¥'^  ?.?*»•*  years,  and  OroM,  2  years 0 

lord  lachfield  s  Ponto,  4  years,  and  Broj,  2  years !!!!!!!!!!!!  0 

PomsB  PnppT  STAips,  fOT  dogs  or  bitches  (puppies  of  1887)  i  first  prize 
nr.Tr.  ...^,    ...^.a^  silver  cup,  second  £5,  fiOrd  £3.  '  ^ 

i£r  ni3v2^L^i."?i?"'^  •***  J?  J-  ^-  a«dner's  Ton,  10 months 

lfrl:?ES.'.«?^i?"""i?' "    5<»i,BNHill'sHoml^,10monSs 

i£w^SS.?.^b'1°'"°°*^ "     Mr  H.  Manning's  Don,  12  monthT 

l£wKSfS„'.^^'£."f.*^   Iv-     *     Mr  H.  Martini  JoW,  11  months 
Mr  W.  Morgan  sFauion,  IS  months     .     Mr  JA.Motta»m'Bfolii,14monS. 

Mr.  Garth's  Dbazs,  1  j  Mr.  Aatrobas's  Dido,  2 ;  Mr.  Peace's  Nell,  3. 

SETTEB  TRIALS. 

SmEWSBiniT  Staibs,  for  aU-aged  dogs;  first  prize  £10  and  aUver  cnn 
■I    T  ^  ^  ,  .  .  second  £7,  third  £4.  " 

Mr  J.  H.  Walsh  s  B«.  3  years beat  Mr  N.  C.  Curzon's  Bob,  3  years 

Mr  A.  P.  Lonsdale's  Bote,  3  years.,  agst  {  ^  T.  Annstrong's  Bopp,  2  years 

JP  ?-iJ*ff?°,!?  f^'  ^  y™" >»»*  Mr  ap.*Clark4  Don.  2  vears 

£B:^t5'?^\?3'^TSrth;(a?y^:^*^«'''^^'^^»«" 


Bex  beat  Martin's  Bake  "'    Field's  Duke  beat  Dash 

Mr  J.  H.  Walah^BE■x,  by  Kent-Eeg^t,  1  i  Mr  Pield's  Dims   hvSir  p 
Graham's  Duke-Sir  V.  Ck.rbStVsiit.  \  pMr  siSlUi?  DaIh^  "^  *^- 

BoBouaHSTA«i8.for  all^iged  bitches;  first  prize  £8  and  sQver  cup 
u.  1    T>  T       J.  ,  .    _  second  £6.  " 

MrJ.Handy'sBub«,2y«.rs  ^     Mr  wffi?ssJ,^ji^"JSSSt). 

Mr  J.  Handy-s  Bust,  1  j  Mr  E.  Garth's  Bess,  2. 

So»EaroBD  Staxeb,  for  dogs  or  bitches,  run  in  brace, ;  rnvt  prize  £10  and 

MrW  w.,*<„.    u         eflTercnp,  second  prize  £7.  e«"ana 

Mr  H.  Martin  a  Bake  4  years,  and  Cbauce,  3  years  i 

MrA.  P.  lK)nsdale'sBoto,3year8,andBomp.3vearB  ^ o 

Mr  Garland's  Don  and  Sambo  >«  «.ot.p,  o  years     2 

Mr  W.  Spooner'sProni.iye^.and  Sinda,'2y^r^'    .'.■.       ..;.■.,•■ % 

SETTEB  PuppT  SiAnts,  for  dogs  or  bitches  (puppies  of  1887) :  first  prize  £8 

Mr  Qarii's  Bxss,  1 ;  the  other  ^'^^dWded  between  Spot,  Topsy,  Carlo. 

1869. 
POINTER  TRIALS. 

PonrrBB  Poppt  St^es,  for  dogs  and  bitches  (pippies  of  1868) ,  first  prize 
w,  T  Bt.M^-.  i>  ^."d  silver  oup,  second  £7,  tBrd  £4.  "       '  P'^e 

M  W.^^^s"s^.-l'ISS T*l£rf^"^/,-'  }?»»*'« 

MrJ.C.AntrobusVs«ri3monthi     .     Mr  n-A.^'"?*'^'*^?''' 1*  "»"»'>« 
Lord  Lichfield's  jJ«Sa3m^?SJ'"    ."    M?Gkr^^.^™i^?"- '*?.'""" 

Bex  beat  Slap  |     BessbeaWewel  |     Banger  beat  Bang. 

Bex  beat  Bang. 

Lichfield's,  2?^dkrT.^iSSS^ng"fe]?e!iryP&:aJt^  °'  ^^ 

Mr  Nod  Hill's  Slwukir,  2  years  )v     ^  fM™  A^kn.i.v^.  o 

emonths i.^ZJ'^'i     monUu  '      ^*"  ' 

Mr  Field's  Boou,  Syeais "^^  { ■"^b^^""^!  2yearB9month8 

Mr  Parr's  Carlo,  2  years  10  months     »    V'^  Hargreave'a  CTiubb,  4  years  9 
Mr  Campbell's  J«TK,  4years  beat  MrT^S^T^'^'fr^i^^'^^^- 

Mr  Fiell's  Bon^'ye^  6  months!^  X^^^^^^  ^lil'Sifi^f" 

Mr  Noel  Hill's  ^^^^^^X^Jt^f.^^}''  «- ^ampbeU's 

Lord  Lichfield's  P^^rl  y«^         »     Mfr  Krf'^^  ','^~'  ^  '«*" 
Lord  Uchfleld's  Peg.l'ye^  bye  irith^^?^'*  '  ^'  *  '«"' 

LordLichfield'.PE«,byJbi,^Boee.l,andhlsP.K«T.by  " 

SETTER  TRIALS. 

rpTAi.rz'iT'n'^-^4"^'^"""^^'  '"^"^^"' 

S  E:^^V.«Si%SoX^b^  >^'6.B.Bog««,n.,s,ap.l2monthB 
Mr  P.  W.  Adye's  Kate,  by  Oowan's'lion-Mr.  J.  E.  Pott's  Venus,  won. 

Mr  T.    Groom's     Skof,   2  vears  i  c-a^ma    ■»«     « 

4montiis '*"(beat(M'  T.  S.  Ws  Don,  2  years  11 

Mr  P.  E.   Bevan's  fiii;'!  'vm';'?         >»r""?*fe  .^ 
8  monthsT!^.  ...^''  *  '*"|agstf  "^  •^■.^»?er^»  ««"»»>.  1  year  5 

v_.™.x         ,    ■'  f     months  (both  rejected). 

Lord Waterpark's Ben, 4 years  ...    beat(*fr  «■    Garth's   &m,  1   year  S 

i     months. 

Mr  B.  Pield's  fioct,  2years .    (Mr  C.  Adams's  Banj,  2  years  10 

Mr  C.  Smith's  D..*,  a  bye  with  Shot,  an^  wrSn. 

*M^S"'o?"B°SiS^?,t^?'Si-  JiJiL^?'.^-'^'-.  ^  adog  of  the 
park's  BBS,  of  the  Beaudwertbr^,!*^^'""*'"  ^•'^^'^^  Water- 

K  2 
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BoBODOB   STAns,  lor  ill-aged  bitohea ;    ilnt  priza  £8  and  dher  019, 
aeoond£7. 

*^ontli?"^''  .^'..^.'!^.*} "^    ^ '■  *•  ='"^* ""• ' "*" 
1btloaMi'B'auifftt,'ijiikn'".""     •      MrW.  BralKord'aD0My,2jeK8 
„  _  _    .. ,    „      .  fMr  T.  Statter'a  SUbt,  3  jean  6 

It. 

Mr  Garth'a  Bus,  br  Bake— hia  Slot,  1 :  Ua  Dim,  bj  Lareiaek'a  Daah— 

lATeiaok'a  If  oU,  2. 

SoMSBiOBB  Btitas,  for  dogs  or  bitches,  mn  In  btaoea ;  fixst  prize  £9  and 
ulver  cup,  aeoood  £7. 

KrB. Garth's Daist.I year  6 months,  and  Bibs,  Shears 1 

Mr  A.  P.  Lonsdale's  Bob,  4  years,  and  Somp,  4years 3 

Hr  B.  Field's  DuJie,  4  years,  and  Socle,  2  years 0 

Hr  a.  B.  Johnson's  Pottsr,  1  year  7  months,  and  Wtituooi,  1  year 

7  months  0 

CKUino  SwBiPsrms  for  pointers  and  setters,  and  sflver  cnp  with 
first  prize. 
Mr  B.  Field's  setter  I>u)M,4years...  beat  Mr  T.  Qroom'a  setter  Shot 
Mr  Qarth's  pointer  DraJie,  2  yean     ■     Lord  Lichfield's  pointer  Psf 
LdLiohfleldspoiuterP(mto,5year8     n     Mr  Garth's  setter  £«m 

II. 

Mr  Garth's  Ut  w  pointer  Dbaxb,  by  Comberbach's  Don— Sister  to  Mars,  1 ; 

Lord  Liohfleld's  pointer  Pm,  by  his  Brag— his  Boae,  2. 

1870. 

POINTER  TRIALS. 

Fonma  Pvtft  Stixsb,  for  dogs  or  bitches  (pnppies  of  188B)  j  first  prize 

£10  and  a  silver  cup,  second  £8,  third  £S. 
Lord  Lichfield's  Ponto,  13  months  beet    Mr  B.  Garth's  ItiU,  10  months 
Mr  P.  Jones's  Bap,  I2months •       Mr  B.  Field's  Qium,  13  months 

^OTthf^'  """^"'.f"™''..^}    •      Mr  B.  Parr's  Ficfw.U  months 
Mr    G.   C.  'intiobiia's'Soiii "li).^  T.   Statter'a  Si,  12  montha 

months J"*"!     (both  rejected) 

Lord  Lichfield's  ScbU,  13  months. . .  beat  Mr  B.  Garth's  Mors,  10  months 
Mr  W.  Dimn's  Soil,  14  months,  a  bye. 


Ponto  beat  Bap 
Viator  beat  Mara 


Juno  best  Noble. 


Ui  Mottram's  Juso,  by  Bragg— Brailsford's  Jimo,  I ;  Nobli,  brother  to 
Jimo,  2;  Vl0I0B,3. 

AoiO>  BXTSiLD  Stahs,  tor  all-aged  dogs ;  first  prize,  £7  and  a  sUTer  onp> 
8eoond£S. 

MrE.G.rth'aO.H,2years. '^{'^sl^'T^^^^f.  '^^ 

Mr  T.  Statter'a  Ba.,  2  years  beat  (  ^i<,tthJ°"^'*  ^^'  ^  '"" 

Mr  G.  Dowdaswell's  Soamp,  2  years,  a  bye, 

n. 
Mr  Statter'a  Biz,  by  hia  Major— his  Pet,  1 ;  Mr  Dowdeswell's  Soutp,  2. 

CocXTT  Stuxs,  for  all-aged  bitches :  first  prize  £8  and  a  silTer  cnp, 

second  £7. 

Mr  Q.  Dowdeswell's  B—,  3  years  I  y^^  f  Mr  Q.  B.  Bogerson's  NM,  2  years 

Imonth j"*"!     6  montha 

Mr  W.  Grass's  Nia,  2  yeara   U)         (Mr    A.    P.    Lonsdale's    Soil,   2 

months  }         \    years 

Mr  J.  C.  Antrobos's  Be«a,  2  years  ...  •      Lord  Lichfield's  Fmuy,  3  years. 

n, 
Mr    Dowdeswell's    Beas    beat    Mr|     Mr     Dowdeswell's    Bess     beat 
Grass's  Nell  |        Frenzy, 

in. 
Mr  Antrobos's  Biss,  by  Boonoe— Doxy,  1;  Mr  Dowdeswell's  Bias,  by 
Smith's  Major,  2. 

Hawxstoix  Stakss,  for  dogs  and  bitches,  mn  in  braces ;  first  prlz^  £9 
and  a  silrer  cnp,  second  £7. 

Lord  Lichfield's  NoBui,  13  months,  and  Pio,  4  yean 1 

Mr  J.  A.  Mottram's  Banf,  2  years  2  months,  and  Jwm>,  1  year  1  month...    2 

Mr  B.  Garth's  Drake,  3  years,  and  Carl,  2  yeara 0 

MrO.  Dowdeswell's  Seomp,  2  years,  and  Bea,  3 years  1  month 0 

CHAKnoi  SiAxi ;  prize  a  piece  of  plate  valne  £20. 

MrB.  Garth'a  Drolw. beat  Mr  Mottram's  Jwio. 

Mr  Mottram's  Bw«  ■     Mr  Statter's  B<s. 

n. 
Mr  B.  Garth's  Dhazi,  by  Comberbach's  Don— Sister  to  Mars,  won. 

SETTER  TRIALS. 

SlRiB  PUPPT  Suns,  tor  dogs  and  bitches  4pnppies  of  1868);  first  prize 

£16  and  a  sUtct  cap.  second  £10,  third  £7. 
Mr  A.  P.  Lonadale'a  Drain,  Ut^^rMr  B.  G.   Boganon's     Shot,  11 
months ^■B»'  {^    months  (both  rejected) . 

!MrE.a.rth'sBI««*..  14  month.    beat{"i,GiJ-   »«*«"'•    *"«■   " 

Ib^^  Lonsdale's  Duch«.,  U  J   ,      jj,  ^  q,^.,  £„„_  i^  ^„jj^ 

LoidWati^k'saifci;i*moithi      .    {^oJ*    "™^'"  *""^  " 
^^ntll:...*!!^!!!'....??!!!:...?^}    "      MrEd.Lea'sB.n.,9months. 
MrB.  Field^'s  B*,"l8'iiii;^ths.Z.       .    {"j,^tll"  ®°»'™"''  *'*™**'  " 
Mr  B.  Garth's  SoU,  14  months  (a  bye),  and  was  beaten. 


Dncheaa  beat  Blanche 
Bake  beat  Shot 


Bake  beat  Field'aBdt. 


Mr  Lonsdale's  Dconss,  by  Duke— Bet,  1 ;  Lord  Waterpark'a  Bus,  fay  hja 
Bang— Garth's  Beas,  2 ;  Mr  Field's  Bolt,  by  Grouse— Bertha,  3. 


SaBBWBBUBT  SrAKBS,  toT  sU-aged  dogs :  first  prize  £9  and  a  sUver  cnp. 

second^  £7. 
Mr  J.  C.   Maodona'a   Plvnbt,  l^be^/Mr  B.  L.  Paradl's  Widt.  3  years 

year  6  months  i^^l    8  months. 

MrH.  J.  Stokes'  Shot,  2  years  11 )  .^^^  (Mr  B.  L.  Parcel's  rro^aa,  1  year 

montha J^^  I     8  months  (both  rejected) 

Mr  Statter's  Bnios,  1  year  9  moa.    beat  Mr  Field's  Charlu,  2  years. 
Mr  B.  Garth's  Sam  (a  bye) Wiak. 


Bruce  beat  Plnnket 


I 
ni. 


Fhmket  beat  Sam. 


Mr  Statter's  Banci,  br  Lavemck's  Dash — owner's  Bhebe,  1 ;  Mr  Miaedooa's 
Flukut,  by  Plnnket's  Beauty— owner's  Grouse,  2, 

BoaouoH  Siizis,  for  all-aged  bit<j>ea ;  prize  lilTer  cup  Talne  £10. 

MrB.  Garth's  Douy.S  years beat    Mr  B.  L.  PuroeU'sfisIlL  Sysaia 

Mr  B.  Field's  Xatt,  2  yeara  (a  bye). 

II. 
Mr  Garth's  Daisy,  by  Lareiack's  Dash— Moll,  beat  Mr  Field's  Kan. 

SomnroRD  Stahs,  for  dogs  snd  biiehes,  mn  in  braces ;  first  prise  £11 
snd  a  sUrer  cup,  second  £9. 

Mr  B.  (Jarth's  Daist,  3  years,  and  Bssa,  3  years 1 

Mr  B.  Field's  Dub,  6  years,  snd  Kail,  2  years  2 

Mr  8.  L.  Puicell's  Tnjan,  1  year  8  monuis,  snd  Wiok,  3  years  3  montttf    0 
Mr  T.  Statter's  Bmoe,  1  year  9  months,  and  BMt,  3  years  6  montlis 0 

Chakfioi  Stakks  ;  prize  a  piece  of  plate,  value  £20. 

MrField'sI>iJM,4years  beat  Mr  B.  Garth's  Dauy,  3  years 

Mr  Statter's  Bmos,  2  years »    Mr  Garth's  Ben,  3  years. 

n. 
Mr  Statter's  Bines,  by  Lavenck's  Dash— owner's  Bhebe,  wen. 

1871. 

POINTER  TRIALS. 

Poiam  PurpT  Stakis,  for  dogs  snd  bitches  (puppies  of  1870) ;  first  prlaa 

£11  and  a  aUver  cup,  second  iE9,  third  £8. 
MrW.BUokhom's  llTwb  Dtnah,)_^(Mr  J.  Bishop's Msrrv.  IS  montlis 

U  months  ;"*"t     (both  r^eoted). 

MrA.P.  Lonsdale's  lemwbP<«,\  ,^x?  Mr  S.  Becketfa  Ut  v  b  LoatvL 

11  months  i"*"!     12mooths 

Mr    B.    Parr's  lem  w  d    Pas,')         (Mr  J.  Heath'a  Ut  v  b  XBoKekt, 

9  months }         I     12  months 

Mr  T.  Statter's  liTwb  Prids,  U')         (Mr  J.  C.  Maodona'a  lem  wlaovbs, 

months i        X       11  months 

Mr  8.   Price's  Ut  w  d  Btppo,\        /Mr  J.  A.  Bandy's  Ut  tan  b  Ttia, 

13  months   }        \    9  months 

Mr    S.   Price's  Ut  w    d  Ban«,)         (Mr  P.  Jones's  Ut  v  d    ffo— w. 

IS  months   }        \    13  months. 


Dinah  and  Peg  (both  rejected) 
Knowles  beat  Fax. 


Pride  beat  Beppo 
Bang  beat  Knowles. 


Mr  Statter'a  Puds,  by  Bex- Minx,  1 ;  Mr  S.  Price's  Bnro,  2,  and  hb 
Bass,  3,  both  by  a  son  of  Hamlet— a  daoghtw  of  Bounce. 

ACTOa  BiTXALO  Staiss,  tor  aged  dogs ;  first  prise  a  sUTsr  cap,  seeood 

Mr  Brailsford's Utw  Don,  2years..  beat  Mr  Townsend's  w BoQo,  5 yean 
Mr  T.  Statter's  Ut  w  Konton,  2  yesis  3  montha  (a  bye). 

II. 

Mr  Statter's  Mabtoi,  by  his  Major— a  daughter  of  Lord  Sefton's  Mit.  1 ; 

Mr  Bisilsford's  Dob,  by  Bragg— Juno,  2. 

Comnr  Stakm,  for  aged  bitchea :  first  prize  £9  and  silTar  cop,  seooad 

£7,  third  £4. 
MrE.  Stewart'BUTwJtn,Sy«an    beat    Mr  W.  Lort's  lem  w  LtB,  3  yean 
MrT.  Armstrong's  lem  wXNnah,)         (Mr   B.    Heath's  lem  w  Naact, 

1  year  8  months )        \    1  year  8  months 

Mr  B.  Field's  Ut  w  «i«m.  2  yean      .    {^„o^*^  '  Ut  w  Don.  1  y««r 

Mr  W.    Grass's   IW,    4  yean)         (Mr  J.  A.  Mottram's  Ut  w  J«n«, 

4  months }         I     2  yean 

Mr  T.  Brighf  s  Bow,  1  year  7  months. 

n. 
MrT.  Armstrong's  DnfAH,  by  Bsog— Slap,  1;  Mr  Field's  Qdibi,  by  Stags 

— Bmilsford's  Juno,  2 ;  Mr  Stewart's  Jill,  by  Mr  Garth's  Oarl— np,  3. 

HAWzsTon  Stazbs,  for  dogs  and  bitchea,  run  in  braces ;  first  prize  £9 
snd  a  silTer  cup,  second  £7. 

Mr  Field's  Bbx,  3  yean,  and  QuBZir,  2  years _ 1 

Mr  T.  Statter'a  Prtdo,  II  months,  and  Konton,  2  yean  3  montihis S 

Mr  B.  Parr's  Pox,  9  months,  and  B«p.  9  months    oomiMiided   S 

Mr  T.  Brighf  s  Bon,  1  year  7  monUis,  and  Bvby,  1  year  7  "><"«'» 0 

(jHAicnoi  Stakb,  prize  a  piece  of  plate  Talne  £20. 
_        *   .  .   j^ 

year  8  months 


X"&<a^s«va     hf A^~sa.a>f   ua4'>a  aa  ^tmi^uo  \ii  jjsnua   Twuv  4&d 

Mr   B.  Field's  Ut  w  d  Bkc,  by),,^^  (Mr  T.  Armstrong's  lem  wbOntoh, 

Major— Pet,  3  yean /  "^^  1    by  Bang-Slap,  1  year  8  months 

and  won. 

SETTER  TRIALS. 

SiTTiB  PirppT  Stazis,  for  dogs'  and  bitchea  (puppies  of  187D) ;  first  ptiss 

£S  and  a  silTer  cup,  aeoona  prize  £4. 
Mr  J.  Bishop's  Dulie,  12msnths ...    beat    Mr  B.  Field'a  Burton,  12  months 
Mr  T.   Armstrong's  Dolphm,  141         (MrT.  C.  Townsen's  bk  t  Darts. 
)"    1    Ui — "- 


months. 


I  months. 


Mr  T.  Armstrong's  DoLFHiir,  by  Ned— Venus,  1 :  Mr  J.  Bishop's  Dim.  it 
huDoi-his  Bess,2.  '         ^^ 
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BsA.DroBD  9rAn8,  for  all-ieed  docn ;  first  prize  £9  and  a  silver  oup,  second 

£7,  third  £1. 
Mr  T.  matter's  bk  w  tan  Don.)  heat  f^"^   Waterpark's   bk    w   Sake, 

1  year  10  months  ju«*fc^     2  years  2  months 

KrT.  Armstrong's Ut  tan  KanA.^    .    rMrB.  L.  Puroell's    r  FlunJbett, 

S  years  )         I     3  years 

Mr  X.   Lonsdale's  bk  w  SrolM,^         fUr  J.  C.  Uacdona's  be  w  Diek, 

1  year  10  months  S         X    2yr8  2month8 

Mr   B.   Field's   bk   w  tan  BoU,\         fMr  J.  H.  Walsh's  bk  tan  iiiilxiu, 

2years  S         \    1  year  6  months 

MrS.L.  PaioelI'8bktanSk«t,3yaars,  ran  his  bye  with  Sake,  the  latter 
wiminff* 

11. 
Dan  beat  Hareh        |     Dan  beat  Drake  |     Haiofa  beat  Bolt. 

in. 

Mr  Statter's  Du,  by  Duke— Bhebe,  1 :  Mr  Xondsdale's  Dbaxs,  by  Dnke— 

Bet,  2 ;  Hr  T.  Armstrong's  SUstm,  by  a  dog  ol  Lord  Bosslyn— Nell,  8. 

SHBXWSBnsT  Staees  lor  all-aged  bitches ;  first  prize  £5  and'a  silrer  cop, 

second  £4. 
Mr  A.  P.  Lonsdale's  bk  w  Duolxsa,  \  v^j  <  Visoonnt  Downe'sbwtanDuoIuu, 

1  year  10  months  ju»i.j^     1  year  4  months 

Mr   B.    Field's  bk  tan   Kate,  3>    .    fMr  Q.  Brewis's  bk  tan  Jmo,  2 

years S        \    years. 


Mr  Field's  EiiT>,  by  Cowan's  Don— Venns,  1 ;  Hr  Lonsdale's  Ddceess,  by 
Dnke— Bet,  8. 

SoKXBFOBD  SiAXBS,  for  dogs  and  bitches,  mn  in  braoes  ;  first  prise  £11 
and  a  sUrer  cap,  second  £9. 

Mr  T.  Statter's  Dicx,  1  year  10  months,  and  Dah,  1  year  10  months  1 

Mr  B.  Field's  KaU,  3  years,  and  Bruca.S  years 2 

Mr  S.  L.  Puroell's  PiunlMt,  3  years,  and  Slwt,  2  years 0 

Mr  A.  P.  Lonsdale's  Duke,  1  year  10  months,  and  Ducheee,  1  year  10  months.  0 

Mr  J.  Armstrong's  March,  2  years,  and  So^hin,  1  year  2  months 0 


CsAunos  SiAKS ;  prize,  a  piece  of  plate  value  £20. 
Mr  B.  Field's  b  w  Brwx,  3  years  ...  beat  Mr  T.  Oroom's  bk  w  S/iot,5  years 
Mr  Statter's  Don.  1  year  10  months     »     Mr  Field's  Kate,  3  years. 

II. 
Hr  Statter's  Da»  (pedigree  as  above)  won. 

1872. 
This  year  the  trials  were  held  at  Aston,  near  Shrewsbury, 
on  the  Ist,  and  at  Baschorch  .on  the  2nd  May,  and  a  lar^e 
number  of  dogs  of  all  ages  contended  for  the  prizes.  The 
judging  on  both  days,  particularly  on  the  second,  was  open 
to  considerable  question,  and  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed.  In  some  cases  sufficient  time  was  not  given 
to  the  competing  dogs,  and  in  others  far  too  much  was 
allowed,  so  that  flie  owners  of  noany  of  the  animals  had  just 
cause  of  complaint.    The  following  were  the  results  : 


POINTER  TRIALS. 


PonrrKB  Pupft  Staxbs,  for  do 

silver  cup  ant 

Maiqids  of  Westminster's  liv  n 

SA,  11  months 


Mr  A.  P.  Lonsdale's  liv  w  d  Fimg,  \ 

12  months   i 

Mr  Thoe.  Statter's  Uv  w  d  ri*-\ 

cimai,  12  months  S 

Mantnis  of  Westminster's  Uv  w  d') 

Plato,  12  months  S 

Mr  W.  Armsteong'B  bk  w  d  Mars,  \ 

2  years  10  months > 

ITeH  beat  Fang 
Mr  Ihos. 


Fs  and  bitches  (pni 
.  £10,  second  £8,  tl 

»'}beat{M"^ 


les  of  1871) 
d£4. 

Arkwright's  lem 
Beee,  15  months 


first  prize 
b 


II. 

1 

m. 


CMr  James  Bishop's  lem  w  b  TiUy, 

(     9  months 

rHr  J.  H.  Whltehonse's  lem  w  d 

(     Pax,  14  months 

(Hr  A.  F.  Lonsdale's  liv  w  d  Com, 

t     U  months 

(Hr  Barclay  Field's  lem  w  b  Beee, 

I    IS  months. 

Tisoount  beat  Pinto. 


Statter's  Viscorara,  by  his  Hajor— Dozy,  1 ;  Harquia  of  West- 
minster's NiLi,  2,  and  his  Pluto,  3. 

Yiscoont  was  not  long  in  -  bowing  his  superiority,  as  he 
easily  beat  Fax,  and  afterwards  won,  beating  Fluto  without 
any  trouble ;  Nell  was  a  moderate  second. 

Aaros  SriZBa,  tor  aged  dogs ;  first  prize  silver  onp  and  £8,  second  £6, 

third  £4. 
Viaooont  Downe's  liv  w  d  Mw>,  2  )  v^  (  Hr  J.  H.  Whltehonse's  lem  w  d 

years  10  months    i^^l     JoIm,  3  years  11  months 

Mr  J.  B.  Whltehonse's  lem  w  d)  (Mr  Elias  Bishop's  lem  w  d  Booli, 

Priaia,  t  years  2  months   )         I    3  years 

MrB.  I^u^pB  lem  w  d  Bap,  1  year')  (Hr  J.  Heath's  liv  w  d  Jtfonaci:, 

Smonths f         \     2 years  2  months 

Tlaooont  Downe's  Ban«,  2  years  9  months  (a  bye). 


Bang  beat  Priam 


I     Bap  beat  Hars. 


Mr  B.  Fur's  Bap,  by  Ponto— Nelbr,  by  Sam,  1;  Visoonnt  Downe's  Mass, 
by  Drake— Nell,  2 ;  jb  J.  Heath's  Hon ack,  3. 

Bap's  style  was  considered  by  the  judges  to  be  so  superior 
that  they  awarded  him  first  prize  without  a  second  trial, 
Priam  being,  iu  their  opinion,  of  no  account. 


GomiTT  Staxss,  for  aged  bitches ;  first  prize  silver  cup  and  £11,  second  £9, 

third  iM. 
Hr  B.  8.  Becikett'sUv  w  bloMU,')  k^,.  (  Mr  B.  J.  LL  Price's  lem  w  b  Htlm, 

2 years ^oeat^    5 years 

Hr  J.  Uunsell's  liv  w  b  Juno, ) 

1  year  10  months > 

Mr  Barclay  Field's  livw  b  Pride,  5 

2  years S 

Hr  W.  Leighton's  liv  w  b  Flame, 

2  years    

Hr  J.   Bishop's  w   b   IMy, 
years 


Mr  T.  E.  Issard's  Jenny,  2  years 

(Hr  E.   Stewart's  JOl,  3  years  6 
l    months 

(Mr  J.  C.  Macdona's  liv  w  b  Dell, 
I    aged 

(Mr  Thos.    Statter's   liv  w  BeHe, 
6  months 


-    *7' 
Hr  J.  H.  WMtehouse's  Uv  w  Blanelie,  5  years  2  months  (a  bye). 

n. 


Lassie  beat  Blanche 
Juno  beat  Pride 
Flame  beat  Lilly 


Jnno  beat  Lassie 
Lassie  beat  Lilly. 


Mr  Leighton's  Flaiix,  by  Ben— Bessie,  1:  Hr  T.  J.  ManseU's  Jmo,  2;  and 
Mr  S.  Beckett's  Lasbii,  3. 

The  merits  of  Flame  and  Lilly  were  rather  evenly 
balanced,  but  the  judges  preferred  the  former,  and  the 
latter  having  to  compete  again  with  several  others,  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  a  place. 

AoTOS  BiYSALS  Stakes,  for  dogs  and  bitches,  mn  in  braces ;  first  prize 

silver  onp  and  £10,  secondl£9. 

Viscount  Downea'  Habs,  by  Drake— NeU,  and  Baho,  by  Drake— IfCte  ...  1 
Mr  Barclay  Field's  Bex,  by  Hajor— Pet,  and  Queen,  by  Bragg— Bnuls- 

tord's  Juno 0 

Hr  J.  H.  Whitehouse'a  Jolce  and  Priam   , 0 

Hrs  F.  S.  Arkwright's  Beee  and  Topes; 0 

The  braces  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves  as  the  scent  was  very  bad ;  but,  taking  ^  things 
into  consideration,  the  best  couple  won. 

Chaxpios  SwaxrSTAKXs,  £3.  3s.  each. 
Mr  Barclay  Field's  Bkx,  by  Major)  v_4.( YisoonntDowne'sHars, by Draka 
-Pet.4yr8  )beat^    _j,^ 

Eex  won  by  superior  style,  there  being  little  opportunity 
of  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  any  other  points. 

SETTER  TRIALS. 

SiTTEa  PuppT  Stakes,  for  dogs  and  bitches,  (puppies  of  1871) ;  first  priza 

silver  cup  and  £13,  second  £11,  third  £5. 
Hr  Edwin   Bishop's   w  NM,  12>  _„j  (Mr  A.  P.  Lonsdale's  bk  w  Peer, 

months jaau^     Umonths  (both  rejected) 

Hr  A.  P.  Lonsdale's  bk  w  Tkatw,)  ho^tl^Hr  A.  Dixon's  lem  w  Juno,  IS 

Umonths    ^oeat^    months 

Harquisof  Westminster's  lem  w )         (Hr  PnrceU  Llewellin's  rtfamel, 

Jeeate,  11  months  }         I     10  months 

Hr  James  Bishop's  bk  wjadt(k,5  (Hr  Barday  Field's  lem  w  Bock, 

Umonths    )         \     Umonths 

Mr  Barohiy  Field's  bk  w  t  Carl,  12  >    ,    (  Mr  B.  J.  LI.  Price's  lem  w  Fred, 

months }        \    Umonths 

Marquis  of  Westminster's  lem  w\         (Mr  B.  J.  LI.  Price's  lem  w  MM, 

Joe, Umonths   }         X    Umonths 

Mr  Thomas  Statter's  lem  w  b  Di,  15  months  (a  bye). 

n. 

Thane  beat  Di  I     Joe  beat  Carl. 

Jessie  beat  Judith  | 

.  ™- 

Harquia  of  Westminster's  Jessie,  by  a  dog  of  Dr.  Baddeley's  —  Topsy, 
1;  his  Joe,  her  brother,  2;  Mr  J.  Bishop's  Judith,  by  Duke— Does,  3. 

Some  of  the  puppies  were  wild  and  ill-broken,  but  the 
first  three  will  be  heard  of  again. 

BoBBATiOH  Stakes,  tor  aU-aged  dogs ;  first  prize  silver  cup  and  £8,  second 

£6,  third  £4. 
Mr  J.  C.  Macdona's  bk  t  d  L(mg,\  ^^^^  (Ttr  J.    Bishop's   bk  w  d   Duie, 

1  year  6  months j  "**•  I     2  years 

Hr  E.  J.  LI.  Price's  lem  w  d  Don, )  (  Hr  A.  P.  Lonsdale's  bk  w  d  Drolte, 

lyearUmonths  }         I     2  years  ID  months 

Mr  T.  Statter's  bk  w  d  Bob  Boy,)  (Hr  Purcell  LleweUln's  bk  w  t  d 

lyear6montli8 )        X    Dick,  3  years  \ 

Hr  W.  Armstrong's  Uv  w  d  Don,  1  year  7  months  (a  bye). 

II. 

Hr  W.  Armstrong's  Don beat  Hr  Uoodona's  Lang 

Hr  T.  Statter's  Bo*  Boy  »    Mr  Price's  Don 

Mr  Llewellin's  Dtdi »    Hr  Armstrong's  Don 

Ur  Llewellin's  Dick  »    Mr  Bishop's  Duke. 

III. 

MrT.  Statter's  Bob  Bot,  by  Fred,  n.— Bhebe,  1;  Hr  Purcell  Llewellin's 

Dioi,  by  Dash— HoU,  2 ;  Hr  J.  Bishop's  Duke,  by  Don— Bess,  3. 

Lang  showed  in  very  good  form  and  pace,  and  will  be  heard 
of  ^ain.  Dick  was  hardly  allowed  a  fair  chance  against 
Rob  Boy,  who  was  allotted  first  prize  on  rather  doubtful 
qualifications.    Diok  beat  Duke  easily  for  second  place. 
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SEU1W8SDBT  Staus,  tor  aU-igsd  bitohea ;  fint  prize  iQTeT  onp  and  £11, 
second  £S,  third  £4. 

.1  jear6montli« .73!  J"*"  I  *""'"•  ""oP  »  "  "^-  '  J**" 


Mr  F.  B.  Beran'B  bk  w  BUmeht,\ 
Sjearg .- J 

Mr  A.  P.  Lonadale's  bk  w  Duche—,\ 
Syrs  10  moQtliB ) 

Mr  PorcaU  ■  Llewellin'a  bk  v) 
C<nmleaB,  3  JTB  } 

Mr  ParoeU  -  UewelUn'B  bk  w) 
JiMie,Sjefm....... ^. ) 


(Mr  E.  Stewart's  SarA,  2  yean 
\    6monUu 

/MrS.  J.  U.  Price's  lem  w  Bw, 
I    2  Tears 

CMrB.  J.  LL  Prioe's  lem  wBsn, 
I     2  years 
Mr  J.  Mnir-Dowle's  bk  t  b  Btihya 


Mr  F.  B.  Beran's  bk  w  Bloom,  3  yrs  (a  bye). 


Bose  beat  Bloom  , 
Coontese  beat  Blanobe 


Dnchess  beat  NelUa. 


Mr  A.  P.  Lonsdale's  Ddchess,  by  Duke— Bet,  2  years  10  months,  1 ;  Mr 
Thos.  Statter's  Boas,  by  Dash,  2 ;  Mr  J.  Bishop's  Vmx  (pedigree  on- 
known),  3. 

Duchess,  who  chased  her  birds  in  her  first  course, 
ultimately  won,  although  she  had  NoUie  and  Countess  to 
contend  against.  Bose,  who  hardly  deserved  the  position, 
was  put  second,  and  Una  third ;  these  decisions,  however, 
seemed  most  incorrect,  and  gave  great  dissatisfaction. 

SoKiKFOBD  Staus,  tor  dogs  and  bitches,  mn  in  braces ;  first  prize  silver 

cup  and  £12 ;  second  £10. 
Mr  Barclay  Field's  Baocx,  •*  years,  by  Dash— Bbebe,  and  Kate,  4  years, 

by  Don — Venas  1 

Mr  Thos,  Statter's  Boi>  Boy,  4  years,  and  BoK,  1  year  6  months  2 

Mr  A.  P.  Lonsdale's  Broke,  2  years  10  months,  and  Duchat,  2  years 

10  months 0 

Bruce  and  Kate,  pointing  and  backing  splendidly,  won 
easily  from  Bob  Roy  and  Kose,  and  Drake  and  Duchess  ; 
as  Countess  and  Nellie,  and  Dick  and  Royal,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Llewellyn,  as  well  as  Don  and  Bee,  the  property  of  Mjr. 
R.  LI.  Price,  were  withdrawn. 

Chakpioh  SwnpsTAKBS,  £3. 3s.  each. 
Mr.  T.  Statter's  bk  w  d  Bos  Box,  1  year  6  months,  by  Fred  11.— Bhebe,  beat 
Mr.  Barclay  Field's  bk  w  d  Bancs,  1  years,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Lonsdale's 
bk  w  b  DucHXss,  2  years  10  months,  and  won. 

Bruce  and  Rob  Roy  were  first  put  down,  and  the  latter 
won  by  superior  pace.  Li  the  next  trial  Duchess  and  Rob 
Roy  contended,  when  the  pace  of  the  dog  asain  pulled  him 
through,  although  the  bit<m  backed  splendidUy. 


Trapping  Tarmln.— Small  pools  of  water  ore  the  best  places  to 
set  traps,  where  there  are  opening  in  covert  or  on  the  moor.  Thg 
groand  should  be  as  level  as  possible  with  the  water,  and  imootli 
where  yoo  set  them,  patting  the  end  of  the  Bpring  fair  in,  the  «tl«r 
nearly  covering  the  spring  and  trap.  Take  some  fine  Utter,  like  llu 
ground  in  oolour,  and  cover  it  neatljr,  so  that  no  one  wonld  know  it 
from  the  ^oandL  If  tiie  water  is  too  deep,  moke  it  op  firm,  till  tke 
trap  will  lie  to  pleosei  An  excellent  bait  is  rabbit,  and  one  old  one  wil 
cut  into  Biz,skin  and  alL  Put  a  part  on  to  the  end  of  UieaprisgiVlm 
it  will  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time,  and  stilT  throw  oft  a  smell  that  will 
draw  a  long  way.  The  advantages  of  water  are  these :  1.  The  btit  ii 
thrown  into  the  water  when  the  trap  is  sprung,  thus  keeping  fnili, 
and  sometimes  out  of  sight ;  2.  The  trap  is  nearly  covered  with  water; 
3.  The  bird  beoomes  wetted,  and  seldom  if  ever  gets  away ;  1  (tul 
best  of  all),  the  mate  has  seen  little  to  fear.  The  pair  have  beoi  tsfao 
with  the  same  trap  in  less  than  two  honra  mora  than  twice,  and  it 
such  a  place  foxes,  polecats,  weasels,  ravens,  buzzards,  hawks,  migpiM, 
and  carrion  crows  may  be  taken.  A  mole  mokes  a  very  good  bail  ior 
many  of  these,  the  akin  being  drawn  nearly  over  the  head.  Whenaggi 
can  be  had,  carrion  crows  will  leave  off  taking  flesh  bait ;  then  oom- 
mence  with  eggs.  Take  hens'  eggs,  break  them  on  the  side,  and  tab 
out  the  bait  for  yourself.  Dust  some  whitening  or  plaster  of  Puis 
inside,  which  keeps  the  shell  whiter.  Put  on  one  or  two  where  your 
bait  was,  like  a  nest,  and  they  will  take  very  well  for  nearly  a  montli.  If 
any  should  be  left,  take  to  rabbit,  Ac  Once  more,  carrion  crows  hare 
been  taken  before  the  foot  was  healed  after  being  in  a  trap  before,  bjr 
placing  a  bait  and  a  trap  or  two  in  a  ploughed  iield.  Put  noatksb 
round  it,  but  make  a  piece  of  groand  plain ;  half  hide  your  bait,  ud 
set  a  trap  or  two  near  it  The  edge  of  a  manure  heap  docs  well  When 
a  nest  has  young,  do  not  shoot  the  old,  except  when  quite  sure  of  killing. 
It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  kill  them  both.  If  one  wanted  to  have  a  ibotat 
them,  the  best  thing  is  to  take  a  domestic  cat,  tie  it  in  an  op<>n  place  nw 
the  nest,  or  put  her  up  the  tree  the  nest  is  on,  if  the  old  one  is  not  there. 
Oall  like  a  crow,  or  scream  like  a  hare ;  they  will  soon  come,  and  if  joi 
don't  get  them  you  most  be  to  blame ;  or  take  down  the  youog,  take 
two  or  three  of  uiem,  tie  them  togafher  by  one  leg  each ;  tie  a  short  pin 
to  the  three  legs,  and  put  it  in  tbe  groand  to  keep  the  tarda  fnxn 
moving  J  put  them  down  at  the  foot  of  an  open  tree ;  put  some  »ni»ll 
upright  sticks  gn  each  side  close  up  tu  the  tree,  having  an  opening  >i> 
front ;  then  set  a  trap  neatly,  taking  care  to  keep  the  trap  at  a  distance, 
so  that  the  young  ones  do  not  spring  it  wkh  their  wings  j  aodyounsT 
rely  on  having  thsm.  —To  trap  moles :  tak'4  a  common  iron  trap,  iid 
the  main  mn  where  the  mole  goes  to  rest  in.  the  bank,  or  cut  a  squn 
piece  out  between  the  heaps.  Do  this  with  t^  knifo  or  pad^e,  tuiii; 
care  not  to  touch  the  run  with  the  hands,  or  the  mole  will  sot  gt> 
through.  Set  the  trap  in  the  run,  firmly  pressed  down,  and  cover  up 
with  the  piece  of  turf  taken  out  Tie  the  trigger^to  the  handle  of  the 
trap  with  a  piece  of  string,  or  it  will  get  lost  If  the  hands  moat  be 
used,  wear  a  pair  of  leather  gloves  welTrubbed  with  (.eiiaoiooB  earth. 


Y  AC  H  Tl  II  6. 


TACHT  RACINa  GOSSIP. 
Br  D.  K. 

"  All  we  want,  sir,  is  wind,"  said  an  old  yachtsman  to  us 
the  other  day,  "  and  the  approaching  yachting  season  will 
be  the  best  we  ever  saw,  and  no  doubt  the  assertion  is 
fully  borne  out  by  recent  indications.  There  will  be  at 
least's  dozen  new  yachts  that  have  avowedly  been  built  for 
racing;  and  many  old  ones  that  have  not  been  seen  in 
matches  for  some  years  are  to  fly  their  racing  flags  again. 
But  what  will  make  the  advent  of  these  new  vessels  par- 
ticularly interesting  is  the  report  that  we  are  to  be  visited 
by  a  number  of  American  yachts  during  the  summer.  Now, 
taking  a  line  through  the  Cambria  and  Livonia,  it  might 
fairly  be  inferred  that  we  have  no  large  racing  yachts  built 


prior  to  this  present  year,  that  are  equal  to  the  best  American 
yachts  for  speed  and  weatherliness ;  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  that  have  been  built  during  the  last 
winter  are  in  any  degree  better.  Take  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  and  match  them  vessel  for  vessel 
and  rig  for  rig  against  as  many  English  yachts,  and  we  have 
not  the  least  nesitation  in  saying  that  our  yachts  wonld  be 
beaten  by  three  to  one.     An  American  cruising  yacht  is  an 
infinitely  faster  and  handsomer  vessel  than  the  wobbling, 
pitching,  crawling  thing  our  builders  turn  out  as  a  comfort- 
able cruiser — a  vessel  built  like  a  frigate,  loaded  with  lead  or 
iron,  and  with  her  internal  space  partitioned  off  into  com- 
fortless ill-vcntilatod  boxes  called  cabins.    "  But,"  say  tiie 
admirers  of  our  wooden  walls,  "  an  Americas  yacht  is  bnilt^ 
for  smooth  water  and  light  winds  only,  uid  put  ber  i 
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Bnglish  channel,  where  the  wind  is  often  violent  and  the 
seas  Hhort,  steep,  and  deep,  and  an  Bnglish  yacht  would 
drown  her  in  a  dead  poke  to  windward."  lliis  common 
yiew,  no  doubt,  has  its  origin  in  inexperience,  prejudice,  an^ 
that  thorough  disbelief  in  rivalry  which  a  long  existing 
Bnpremacy  engenders.  That  American  yachts  are  not  rigged 
to  stand  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  the  shocks  of  the 
seas  that  prevail  around  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  we  freely 
admit,  but  that  there  is  any  inherent  defect  in  the  formation 
of  their  hulls  for  withstanding  such  tempestuous  con- 
ditions (^  wind  and  sea  we  entirely  dissent  from.  They  are 
Iig[litl^  constructed,  and  are  easy  in  a  sea  way,  for  the 
principal  reason  that  they  have  not  an  enormous  buoyancy 
employed  in  supporting  a  heavy  weight  of  ballast  in  order 
that  a  low  centre  of  gravity  might  be  obtained.  An  American 
yacht  for  stability  depends  upon  beam,  whilst  an  English 
vacht  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  a  secondary  stability 
brought  about  by  the  low  situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  great  weight.  This  latter  kind  of  stabilitv  is  the  more 
trustworthy,  and  it  might  truly  be  said  to  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  capsize  an  English  yacht,  and  for  this  reason  if  she 
were  likely  to  suffer  firom  no  other  casualty  she  would  be  safe 
in  the  hands  of  any  lubber.  Some  American  yachts  being 
solely  dependent  on  that  initial  stability  which  great  beam 
gives,  if  mismanaged  might  npset^but  that  is  a  contin- 
gency which  could  only  be  brought  about  by  grossly  bad 
seamanship.  The  advantage  gained  by  an  American  yacht 
Prora  her  great  beam  is  that  she  sails  comparatively  upright, 
even  with  the  wind  abeam,  or  forward  of  the  beam,  and  she 
has  s  small  displacement.  In  ordinary  weather  she  will 
carry  more  sail  than  an  English  yacht  of  similar  extreme 
dimensions,  and  in  all  probability  would  beat  her.  An 
English  yacht,  bj  reason  of  her  contracted  beam  and  great 
depth,  has  a  normal  tendency  to  float  on  her  side,  and  this  she 
|mkotically  does  with  the  least  pressure  of  wind  on  her  sails, 
inasmuch  as  the  lowposition  of  her  weights  until  considerably 
deflected  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  load  line,  has  but  little 
power  in  arresting  the  influence  of  the  wind  at  small  angles 
of  inclination.  The  principal  stumbling-block  to  an  English 
bnilder  of  racing  yachts  is  that  his  vessels  will  and  must 
sail  on  their  sides ;  he  designs  them,  and  makes  all  his 
.calculations  just  as  if  they  were  always  to  niaintain  a 
normal  load  Ime,  or  remain  perfectly  upright.  He,  of  course, 
is  well  aware  that  his  vessel  will  not  do  this,  but  will  be 
sailed  at  angles  of  inclination  varying  from  zero  to  80'', 
yet  he  is  seemingly  incapable  of  successfully  providing 
against  the  difficulties  which,  this  state  of  things  brings 
about.  But  to  thoroughly  elucidate  this  question  would  be 
more  in  the  province  of  a  treatise  on  naval  architecture 
than  in  the  scope  of  such  an  article  as  this,  and  we  will 
confine  our  remarks  to  saying  that  the  nearer  our  builders 
in  designing  approach  the  proportion  of  beam  to  length  and 
proportion  of  displacement  to  the  circumscribing  dimen- 
sions given  to  American  yachts,  the  nearer  they  will  be  to 
perfection. 

As  we  were  saying  just  now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
approaching  season  will  be  a  very  gay  one  afloat  in  the 
match-sailing  way.  There  are  so  many  yachts  fitting  out, 
and  so  many  regattas  to  be  attended,  and  so  many  prizes  to 
be  sailed  for,  that  the  sporting  papers  will  have  rather  a 
busy  time  of  it  if  they  chronicle  each  event.  The  £500  prize 
given  by  the  Boyal  Victoria  Yacht  Olub  is  creating  some 
sensation,  and  no  donbt  a  large  number  of  yachts  will 
contend  for  it  This  wonderfiH  pot,  in  the  language  of 
the  silversmith, .  will  not  only  represent  the  nwSiological 
deities  of  the  sea,  but  those  oi  the  earth  also.  In  feet,  the 
prize  will  be  a  sort  of  pictorial  Lempridre,  and  its  meaning 
wiU  rather  puzzle  some  of  th«  large  capitalists  who  own 
yachts.  Snoh  very  valuable  prizes  are  rather  rare,  and  will 
pat  the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  Queen's  cup  into  the  shade 
much  as  that  trophy  is  coveted.  It  has  not  been  announced 
if  the  members  of  toe  B.y.Y.C.  intend  making  such  a  prize 
an  annual  affair,  but  as  they  have  many  rich  men  among 
them  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  may.  The  match  is  to  be 
a  closed  one,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  rather  a  pity,  as  there 


are  many  fine  yachts  whose  owners  do  not  belong  to  the 
club.  Speaking  of  prizes  brings  to  one's  mind  a  rumour  that 
the  owner  of  a  crack  yacht  has  been  writing  to  a  sporting 
paper,  which  one  sometimes  hears  of  but  very  seldom  sees, 
complaining  of  a  "  commodore's  prize  "  he  won  on  the  East 
Coast  last  year.  I  have  not  seen  the  complaint,  but  the  old 
proverb  that,  one  must  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth 
occurs  to  one's  mind  ;  however,  as  a  rule,  club  committees 
are  not  verjr  much  more  fortunate  than  club  commodores 
in  the  selection  of  prizes ;  and  perhaps  the  gentleman  who 
has  published  his  complaint  is  only  endeavouring,  in  a  not 
very  agreeable  manner,  to  bring  about  a  reform  through 
"  slating  "  a  vulnerable  commcMore.  There  is  a  talk  that 
this  £500  prize  will  be  sailed  for  in.a  match  thirty  miles  to 
windward  and  back,  outside  the  Isle  of  ^^ht,  and  the 
match  must  be  completed  in  twelve  hours.  Aese  seem  to 
be  very  sensible  arrangements,  as  matches  are  not  worth 
much  that  get  one  past  an  eight  o'clock  dinner.  In  fact,  six 
or  seven  hours  of  match  sailing  is  quite  exhaustive  enough ; 
but  then,  as  the  wind  will  not  always  allow  us  to  do  forty  or 
fifty  miles  in  that  time,  we  must  be  reconciled  to  longer  spells 
occasionally. 

The  Aline  and  Egeria  will  be  sure  to  try  very  hard  for  this 
"  monkey  "  prize,  and  no  one— excepting,  perhaps,  the  owner 
of  the  great  Uuine  vere — ^will  be  aurprisedif  one  of  them  wins  it. 
The  Livonia  will  make  her  effort,  and  will  assuredly  make  a 
very  tough  fight  of  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  can  beat 
the  Guinevere  in  a  breeze,  and  it  is  certain  she  can  the  Egeria ; 
then,  says  our  Mentor,  if  there  be  a  breeze  when  this  great 
pot  isput  up,  you  have  only  to  get  the  Aline  out  of  the  way 
and  Commodore  Ashbury  s  b^utiful  schooner  will  win  t 
The  Livonia,  it  must  be  known,  still  has  friends,  and 
many  good  judges  believe  that  without  alteration  to  her 
hull  she  can  be  made  to  beat  any  schooner  in  England. 
Certainly,  during  an  eventful,  if  not  brilliant  career  last 
jrear,  she  occasionally  exhibited  very  marvellous  speed,  and 
it  might  be  asked  why  should  a  yacht  sail  in  and  out 
under  similar  conditions  of  weather  ?  This  ouery  certainly 
would  take  some  answering,  and  I  woula  fain  believe 
that  the  Livonia  can  be  made,  or  in  fact  is,  as  good  as 
some  of  her  early  admirers  thought  her  to  be.  She  is 
probably  the  finest  sea  boat  afloat  of  her  size,  and  if  she 
has  got  a  bad  name  as  a  match  sailer,  she  m^  redeem  it 
before  she  carries  her  owner  to  the  Western  Isles  in  the 
autumn.  The  Cambria,  I  think,  will  be  ruled  out  on 
account  of  her  owner  not  being  a  member  of  the  club.  This 
is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  "  fest  Aline  "  has  never 
encountered  such  a  rival  since  the  day  when  the  Alarm 
gave  her  time  and  such  a  beating  in  1861.  Mentioning 
the  Alarm  reminds  one  that  she  also  will  not  be  a  com- 
petitor, the  same  cause  that  excludes  the  Cambria  applying 
to  her.  But  we  very  much  doubt  if  she  would  stand 
any  chance  on  a  wind  against  the  flyers  of  the  present  day, 
which,  in  addition  to  considerable  strnctnral  stability,  have 
fifty  or  sixty  tons  of  lead  ballast  to  assist  them  in  stand- 
ing upright  under  an  enormous  area  of  canvas.  StiU  the 
old  boat's  day  cannot  be  quite  gone,  and  if  Mr.  Weld  were 
here  he  would  soon  show  us  uiat  what  he  could  do  with 
the  Lulworth  and  Alarm  in  the  days  of  Lord  Belfast  and  his 
Harriet,  Louisa,  and  Therese,  he  could  do  now.  The  Gwen- 
dolin  wiU  most  likelv  be  among  the  starters,  and  her  owner 
deserves  better  IncK  than  he  has  hitherto  had  with  his 
vessels.  He  was  always  disappointed  by  the  Condor 
cutter,  and  when  he  got  into  a  schooner  he  seemed  still 
worse  off.  However,  he  apparently  believes  in  "try  again," 
and  the  Gwendolin  will  come  out  this  season  with  new 
qufiirters,  and  if  she  does  not  win  she  ought  to  make  a 
better  show  than  she  did  last  year.  The  Gloriana  and 
Blue  Bell  may  also  possibly  be  among  the  competitors,  and 
no  doubt  if  there  should  blow  a  rattling  good  reef-sail  breeze 
the  Blue  Bell  wUl  distinguish  herself,  and  the  Gloriana  will 
excel  in  light  winds. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  cutters  and  yawls  will  be 
admitted  into  the  match,  but  all  such  contests  are  so 
extremely  one-sided,  and  such  unsatisfactory  affairs  that  it 
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is  devontly  to  be  wished  that  it  will  be  confined  either  to 
schooners,  or  to  yawls  and  cutters. 

The  cutters  are  coming  out  very  strong  this  year,  and  a 
rig  that  we  at  one  time  thought  was  quite  on  its  beam  ends 
seems  to  be  having  a  revival.  It  is  true  that  only  one 
cutter  of  any  particular  size  has  been  built  daring  the 
winter,  but  if  we  could  only  get  all  there  are  now  afloat 
together  they  would  form  a  very  formidable  fleet.  We  will . 
begin  with  the  Oimara,  165  tons — a  cutter  that  probably  is  the 
most  weatherly  vessel  in  the  world,  and  yet  has  met  with 
such  incessant  bad  luck  that  the  veriest  tub  afloat  that  sails 
in  matches  has  taken  more  prizes  than  she  has ;  then  there 
is  the  Condor,  130,  the  Bosc  of  Devon,  148,  the  Julia, 
120,  the  Seabird,  120,  the  Kriemhilda,  105,  the  Arrow,  10-2, 
Garrion,  90,  and  the  Fiona,  78.  Now  these  eight  would  no 
doubt  make  a  remarkably  pretty  match  together,  but  they 
invariably  get  mixed  with  a  lot  of  40-tonner8,  and  seldom — 
if  the  Fiona  be  excepted — succeed  in  getting  a  prize.  This 
year  there  is  every  indication  that  they  wfll  be  worse  off 
than  ever,  as  there  has  been  no  alteration  made  as  to  time 
allowances,  and  the  number  of  40-tonners  has  been  added 
to.  So  far  as  the  number  of  40-tonners  is  concerned  there 
is  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  assuredly  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  dass  by  themselves.  Where  there  is  such  a  disparity 
in  size,  a  day  ought  to  be  "  chalked  out "  for  the  yachts  to 
be  sailed,  if  satisfactory  results  are  required ;  as  it  is,  there 
is  either  so  little  wind  that  the  small  vessels  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  make  any  way  at  all,  or  so  much — this  is  very 
seldom  the  case,  however — that  the  big  ones  can  make  two 
mfles  to  their  smaller  rivals'  one. 

It  has  not  been  announced  yet  whether  all  the  big  craft 
named  will  hoist  their  racing  flags,  but  no  doubt  most  of  them 
wUl.  Amongst  the  smaller  class  we  shall  see  the  Vanguard 
— recently  sold  for  such  a  fancy  price  as  £2300 — and,  if  pro- 
perly handled,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  as 
successful  as  ever.  But  a  good  and  e£B.cient  skipper  such  as 
Harry  Thompson  is  a  very  scarce  creature ;  and  it  would  not 
be  at  all  surprising  to  find  the  Vanguard's  flag  lowered  if 
her  purchaser  has  not  succeeded  in  retaining  the  services  of 
the  renowned  Itchen  ferrvman.  Besides,  this  year  she  will 
have  the  Fiona  to  contend  against,  and  the  new  60  built  by 
Ratsey  for  Mr  Ashbury.  This  latter  craft  is  reported  to  be 
a  perfect  flyer  ofi"  the  wind,  but  not  quite  so  good  to  wind- 
ward as  expected.  Then  there  will  be  the  Alceste,  just 
launched  by  Will  Fyfe,  of  Fairlie,  for  Mr  Hugh  Walker ; 
the  Norman,  another  improved  Niobe,  of  which  we  have 
seen  so  manv,  by  Hatcher ;  and  another  40 — the  Myosotia 
— built  by  featsey.  Then,  of  the  old  lot,  there  will  be 
Hatcher's  three  40's,  the  Alcyone,  Muriel,  and  Niobe,  and 
very  likely  the  Dione ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  Chris- 
tabel,  57,  Vindex,  45,  Marina,  65,  Banshee,  50,  Foxhound, 
35,  Glance,  and  some  few  others  whose  names  are  not  quite  so 
familiar.  The  Volante  has  gone  out  of  the  racing  world, 
having  changed  owners ;  and  her  long-ago  rival  Mosquito  is 
not  certain  to  be  among  the  racing  fleet.  It  can  very  well 
be  seen  that  the  cutter  class  will  make  a  great  show  with 
regard  to  entries  and  the  matches  to  take  place  on  the 
Thames  between  them  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  May,  and  1st 
of  June  are  looked  forward  to  very  keenly. 

Amongst  the  next  class  of  25'8  and  20's  there  wiU  also  be 
a  great  stir,  and  the  redoubtable  Lizzie  will  have  to  re-fight 
her  battles  with  the  KUmeny,  Madcap,  Queen,  Vampire, 
Dudu,  Avon,  Thought,  Shadow,  Luna,  Ddegonda,  FairUe, 
Buccaneer,  Torpid,  Torch,  &c.  Then  there  is  a  class  below 
these,  but  they  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  take  a  page 
to  refer  to  them  all. 

Vessels  of  the  "  yawl  tribe,"  as  we  once  heard  a  mocking 
amateur  speak  of  the  dandies,  are  getting  more  numerous 
every  year ;  and  if  an  owner  cannot  make  a  cutter  win  prizes, 
he  turns  her  into  a  yawl,  and  then  generally  manages  to  get 
something  by  virtue  of  a  large  time  allowance.  But  most 
of  the  clubs  are  getting  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  make  a  special  match  for  yawls.  No  one  but  those 
immediately  concerned  seems  to  take  much  interest  in  such 
contests,  and  if  the  attainment  of  great  speed  is  the  object 


of  match  sailing,  the  object  of  making  a  match  for  yawls  ia 
not  particularly  apparent.  However,  it  is  perhaps  b^t 
that  they  should  be  kept  by  themselves,  aa  they  are  ahnost 
an  dangerous  to  schooners  as  cntters  are  when  working  to 
windward  through  narrow  channels,  cmd  t^ainst  cntters  tbey 
have  not  much  chance,  on  account  of  the  small  sail  areas 
they  have.  The  Hirondelle  yawl,  always  formidable  as  a 
cutter,  has  just  been  sold  by  Lord  Henry  Lennox  to  Mr. 
Graham  for  £1600;  and  the  Lnfra,  the  queen  amongst 
yawls,  has  been  sold  by  Lord  Strafford  to  Mr.  Houldsworth 
for  £6900.  This  sum  is  more  than  was  originallv  paid  for  the 
vessel,  but  not  more  than  she  is  worth .  The  Cambria  schooner 
realised  £4500— a  very  fair  price,  but  not  so  much  as  she 
ought  to  have  fetched.  There  are  two  or  three  new  yawls 
likely  to  swell  the  list  of  racers ;  the  new  one  Harvey  is 
building  for  Mr  Willan,  and  the  one  Batsey  has  under  way 
for  Mr.  J.  Bichardson — who,  amongst  other  vessels,  has 
owned  the  Chance,  the  Zelia,  the  Evadne,  the  Gleam,  and 
Derwent.  Amongst  the  yawls  already  known  to  fame,  there 
will  probably  be  the  Daydream,  Emd,  Druid,  Hirondelle, 
Grertrude,  and  Tartar.  The  Daydream  has  just  had  her 
mast  shifted  farther  aft;,  and  her  mainsail  is  very  much 
reduced  in  consequence — a  questionable  improvement.  The 
Enid  must  not  expect  to  have  quite  such  a  prosperous  career 
before  her  as  she  did  last  year,  and  would  do  well  to  retire  on 
the  laurels  she  is  already  crowned  with. 

There  is  one  vessel  that  has  not  been  alluded  to,  and 
that  is  the  new  schooner  building  at  Deptford  for  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan.  It  is  said  that  if  ner  trial  is  satisfactory 
she  will  figure  as  a  racer,  but  it  is  not  to  be  antidpsted 
that  she  will  be  a  very  formidable  antagonist.  She  has 
rather  an  old-fashioned  look  about  her,  as  her  sides  flare  off 
so  immediately  above  the  water  line.  This  no  donbt  is  a 
tremendous  mistake,  for  if  a  vessel  has  to  be  heeled  to  an 
angle  of  ten  or  flf  teen  degrees  before  she  gets  to  her  greatest 
bearings,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  sne  will  be  a  very 
capable  boat  under  a  large  area  of  canvas.  She  bos  plenty 
of  beam,  but  as  it  is  so  high  out  of  water  it  cannot  be  dE 
much  use  to  her.  There  is  another  large  schooner  building 
at  Liverpool,  and  she,  too,  may  perhaps  figure  as  a  racer ; 
but  one's  ideas  of  racing  schooners  are  not  more  assodoted 
with  those  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  than  they  are 
with  those  built  on  the  Clyde  or  Thames.  However,  it 
would  be  quite  refreshing  to  get  a  new  idea,  and  perhaps 
the  Liverpool  schooner  will  afford  it. 

Mr.  Ashbury,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  give  the  Boyal 
Harwich  Yacht  Club  a  treat ;  that  is  he  has  presented  to 
them  as  a  perpetual  challenge  cup  the  prize  he  won  in  cross- 
ing the  Atl^tic  in  the  Cambria  against  the  Dauntless. 
The  cup  haa  to  be  challenged  for  by  a  yacht  owner  through 
a  British  yacht  club,  and  so  it  is  expected  that  the  cup  will 
pass  on  from  one  club  to  another.  Challenge  cups  are  not 
neld  in  much  respect  by  yacht  owners,  and  when  there  is 
nothing  but  barren  honour  attending  the  winning  one  the 
competitors  are  not  likely  to  be  very  numerous.  Americans 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  this  trophy,  but  by 
shutting  them  out  almost  the  onl^  chance  of  getting  the 
cup  sailed  for  seems  discarded.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Boyal  Alfred  Club  may  hear  of  the  cup 
and  issue  the  necessary  formal  challenge,  and  if  they  wm 
it  it  will  form  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  some  of  their 
"  champion  cups."  Possibly  Mr.  Ashbury  had  no  personal 
motives  in  shutting  out  the  Americans  from  partidpadon 
in  the  chances  of  winning  the  Cambria's  trophy;  no  doubt 
his  only  desire  was  to  prevent  them  gaining  possession  of 
a  cup  which  no  Englishman  would  take  the  trouble  of  going 
after.  Thus  Mr.  Ashbury  has  now  parted  company  not 
only  with  the  trusty  Cambria,  that  won  the  Atlantic  race, 
but  with  the  principal  token  of  her  prowess  ;  it  is  fortunate 
that  these  toys  have  not  feelings,  or  they  might  have  a 
deal  to  bear  from  the  fickleness  of  owners. 

This  cup,  nnUke  the  America's  cup,  is  accompanied  by  a 
long  deed,  wherein  is  clearly  set  forth  the  manner  in  which  each 
contest  for  its  possession  shall  take  place.  Thus  it  is  unlikely 
that  .any  challenger  for  it  will  get  into  such  an  epistolaiy 
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imbroglio  with  the  clab  holding  it,  as  Mr.  Ashbnry  did  with 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  Of  coarse  all  deeds  are  difficult 
to  oonstrue,  but  if  this  one  cannot  be  understood  it  will  not 
be  on  account  of  brevity,  as  is  the  case  with  the  American 
document. 

We  all  know  to  what  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion  the 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Ashbury  and  the  New  York 
Taoht  Club  came  last  autumn ;  the  Americans  in  the  end 
had  everything  their  own  way,  and  the  Livonia  was  de- 
falked. But  althoagh  Mr.  Ashbnry  was  defeated  at  sea  he 
was  not  on  paper,  and  a  parting  shot  he  took  at  them  the 
other  dav  has  brought  forth  a  rejoinder  from  the  New  York 
Taoht  Club.  Neither  side  will  be  congratulated  for  style, 
nor  yet,  perhaps,  for  argument,  but,  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  Englishman  has  certainly  the  best  of  it.  The 
New  York  Club  has  issued  a  report,  wherein  they  state, 
among  other  things,  that  the  owner  of  the  Livonia  asked  to 
soil  twelve  matches  and  receive  the  cup  if  he  won  one.  How 
this  veiy  absurd  story  got  afloat  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
relate,  but  it  is  entirely  without  foundation,  as  the  original 
challenge  sent  by  Mr.  Ashbury  will  prove.  This  challenge 
has  been  omitted  from  the  appendix  to  the  report,  although 
every  other  letter  bearing  upon  the  case  has  been  included. 
The  Injustice  of  this  is  manifest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
the  sake  of  the  reputation  Americans  have  for  laimess, 
that  the  omission  was  accidental  and  not  intentional. 

Another  part  of  the  report  deals  with  the  protest  Mr. 
Ashbury  made  against  the  second  rape  sailed  by  the  Livonia 
against  the  Columbia  being  awarded  to  the  latter  vessel. 
The  protest  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  Columbia 
roonaed  the  stake-boat  on  the  port  hand,  contrary  to  the 
instructions  of  the  committee  of  management.  This  protest 
was  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  a  very  curious  circum- 
stance; the  committee  would  not  entertain  it  because,  as 
they  laconically  put  it,  they  intended  the  rounding  of  the 
stake-boat  to  be  optional!  Bat  it  seems  that  this  very 
startling  intention  was  verbally  conveyed  to  Mr.  Osgood, 
the  owner  of  the  Columbia ;  and  he,  being  clear  of  all  dan^r, 
rounded  the  stake-boat  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  direction 
given  to  the  yachts  at  the  time  the  matches  were  finally 
agreed  upon,  and  gained  an  advantage  estimated  by  some 
American  spectators  at  as  much  as  fire  minutes.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Osgood  could  not  believe  that  he  rightly  under- 
stood the  committee,  and  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  been 
told  twice  over ;  even  then  such  a  good  yachtsman  should 
have  been  in  doubt,  and  have  suggested  to  the  committee 
that  it  was  necessary  that  both  yachts  should  round  one 
way.  An  English  yachtsman  would  have  flatly  refused  to 
start  had  such  a  happy-go-lucky  instruction  been  given  to 
him ;  but  then  Americans  will  run  a  great  many  risks  that 
their  less  rash  rivals  will  not,  and  we  must  not  expect  them 
to  conform  to  all  the  rules,  laws,  and  customs  of  an  old- 
fashioned  country  to  whom  a  long  experience  has  taught 
wisdom.  This  {»t)test,  with  every  particular  relating  to 
the  instmctions  and  the  match,  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter  and  Commodore  Thellusson,  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Yacht  Club,  and  two  more  competent  authorities 
could  not  have  been  selected.  Each  gave  an  opinion  adverse 
to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club ;  and,  even  supposing  that  the 
coDunittee  representing  the  latter  body  really  intended  the 
rounding  of  the  stake-boat  to  be  optional,  they  should  be 
held  to  blame  for  not  issuing  direct  instructions  upon  such 
a  vital  point 

English  yachtsmen  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Ashbury 
has  given  up  all  idea  of  re-winning  the  America  Cup,  and 
unless  the  New  York  Club  sends  it  over  here  in  charge  of 
two  or  three  yachts  to  be  competed  for,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
sailed  for  by  an  English  yacht  for  some  time. 

Every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  shortly  have  its 
yacht  cIuD,  and  some  can  already  boast  of  two  or  three. 
During  the  past  winter  a  Royal  Cinque  Fort  Yacht  Club  has 
been  organised  at  Dover,  and  the  Royal  Cornwall  at  Fal- 
mouth. The  former  has  Prince  Arthur  for  commodore, 
and  he  is  about  to  take  his  first  lessons  afloat  in  that 
marvellous  craft  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Chamberlayne,  and 


named  the  Rosebud.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
friends  of  His  Royal  Highness  could  have  selected  a  better 
vessel  than  this.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, is  patron  of  the  Cornish  Club,  and  gives  them  a 
valuable  prize  for  their  first  regatta.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  occur  to  the  Falmouth  mind  to  pay  a  litfle  more 
attention  to  the  length  of  the  course  this  year  than  they  did 
last.  Lord  Wodehouse  has  been  named  as  the  probable 
commodore  of  the  club,  and  if  he  only  becomes  as  much 
attached  to  yachting  as  he  is  to  some  other  pastimes,  he 
will,  no  doubt,  make  a  very  efficient  officer.  The  club 
rejoices,  according  to  a  printed  statement,  in  a  multitude  of 
vice  and  rear  commodores — indeed  it  looks  as  if  each 
founder  of  the  club  has  come  in  for  that  distinction.  It  is 
not  said  whether  they  will  all  wear  cocked  hats  and  epau- 
lettes, but  if  they  do  they  will  form»a  very  striking  picture 
when  thoroughly  equipped  in  their  war  paint  on  board  the 
committee  boat.  Tne  Dover  Club  will  nave  Mr.  Thomas 
Brassey,  M.P.,  as  vice-commodore ;  and,  as  Dover  has  now  a 
pretty  come-atable  harbour,  yachting  may  thrive  there.  The 
RoyaJ  London  Yacht  Club  has  lost  Mr.  Thomas  Broad  wood  as 
commodore,  and  in  his  stead  fixed  upon  Mr.  Ashbury,  who, 
not  liking  double  duty,  forsook  his  first  love,  the  Royal 
Harwich,  under  whose  flag  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as 
commodore.  The  Royal  London  is  just  now  without  a  vice- 
commodore  ;  but  doubtless  some  rismg  star  in  theyachting 
world  will  accept  the  post  during  the  summer.  The  RoyEil 
Dee  has  just  started  a  new  commodore,  like  some  of  the 
other  clubs,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Woods,  who  recently  pur- 
chased the  Cambria,  and  doubtless  he  will  be  of  some  service 
to  this  sporting  little  club.  The  Clyde,  Dart,  and  Prfaice 
Alfred  clubs  have  at  last  obtained  permission  from  the 
Home  Secretary  to  be  styled  Royal  clubs;  and  the  only 
club  of  any  importance  that  cannot  now  boast  qi  the  same 
distinction  is  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  which  is  generally  heard 
of  three  times  a  year  on  the  Thames,  and  twice  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern.  The  Royal  London  is  about  to  shift  its 
quarters  from  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  to  St.  James'- 
street,  but  no  intention  exists  of  setting  up  a  costly  estab- 
lishment similar  to  that  of  its  famous  rivu  in  Albemarle- 
street.  If  it  be  simply  a  "  beef  steak "  club,  and  if  the 
members  can  only  stick  to  that  kind  of  feedidg,  they  are 
not  likely  to  get  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  at  their 
bankers.  Two  clubs  have  lost  their  secretaries  during  the 
winter  by  resignation— the  Royal  Victoria  at  Ryde,  ana  the 
Royal  'Hiames.  Capt.  Grant  had  occupied  the  post  as 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Thames  for  upwards  of  eighteen 
years,  and  resigned  just  before  Christmas  through  ulness. 
He  struggled  against  his  disease  until  February,  when 
it  got  the  upperhand  of  him,  and  he  died  much  regretted 
by  his  friends  in  the  beginning  of  February.  Without  being 
very  deeply  imbued  with  the  science  of  yachting,  he  was  a  most 
persevering  yachtsman,  and  was  fond  to  enthusiasm  of 
the  club  to  which  by  duty  he  was  attached. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  one  of  the  Irish  clubs — the 
Royal  Alfred^ — has  this  year  obtained  a  Queen's  cup ;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  in  fiiture  be  a  little 
more  liberal  in  the  matter  of  cups ;  one  is  annually  given 
to  a  club  at  Cowes,  and  by  the  same  rule  one  should  be 
given  each  year  to  a  clab  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  it  is 
not  very  plain  why  the  English  cup  should  always  be  given 
to  one  club,  seeing  that  the  match  for  its  possession  is 
invariably  confined  to  yachts  belonging  to  that  club. 

We  have  lately  been  reminded  through  two  or  more 
channels  that  yacht  building  has  become  a  very  important 
branch  of  English  industry,  and  that  it  is  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  many  scientific  naval  architects,  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  productions  of  the  present  race  of  yacht  builders. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  speed  and  certain  qualities 
known  as  weatherliness  are  the  sole  conditions  to  be 
considered,  that  our  builders  ought  to  be  more  uniformly 
successfal  than  they  are.  A  buSder,  probably,  in  getting 
out  the  lines  of  a  yacht  tmsts  more  to  his  eye,  that  has 
grown  accustomed  to  certain  forms,  than  to  any  abstruse 
calculations  by  which  the  likelihood  of  his  design  meeting 
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certain  requirements  oonld  be  tested ;  hence  we  frecjuently 
hear  that  a  vessel  is  uncomfortable  at  sea,  or  carries  too 
much  weather  helm,  or  steers  wildly,  or  bores  by  the 
head,  or  has  some  other  such  abnormal  defect  that 
might  have  been  obviated  by  a  few  easy  calonlations 
before  the  vessel  was  laid  down.  Some  builders,  no 
doabt,  do  go  to  work  very  scientiflcallv,  and  they  attain 
almost  nnqoalified  success.  These  bnilaers,  of  course,  see 
the  advantage  of  a  scientific  training  to  qualify  them  for 
their  profession,  and  in  their  own  persons  combine  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  make  a  successful  naval  architect 
and  constructor.  It  would  be  invidious  to  select  any  yacht 
builder  and  say  "  that  is  a  man  who  builds  his  vessels  on 
scientific  principles,  and  never  turns  out  a  bad  one;"  but 
there  certainly  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  as  a  rule  more 
trouble  is  taken  in  designing  large  vessels  than  in  small 
ones.  With  regard  to  the  precise  form  of  hull  best  adapted 
for  the  attainment  of  high  speed,  we  know  very  little,  and 
it  would  be  highly  empirical  for  any  one  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  point  to  attempt  any  infallible  theory 
upon  the  point.  This  much,  however,  has  been  pretty  weu 
established,  that  where  the  after  body  of  immersion  is  fall, 
a  long  entrance  or  bow  is  required ;  but  where  the  after 
body  has  been  fined  away  by  long  and  easy  runs,  very  con- 
siderable speed  may  be  attained,  even  with  a  short  bow  or 
entrance ;  and  one  need  not  go  further  than  any  modem 
American  yacht  and  the  old  Arrow  cutter  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  theory.  Some  experiments  have  recently 
been  made  at  Portsmouth  to  test  the  resistance  fluids  offer  to 
certain  forms  of  bodies  at  given  velocities ;  but  it  has  not  been 
made  known  how  much  additional  Ught  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  what,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  costly  experi- 
ments. Visitors  to  Byde  and  Southsea  last  summer  were 
much  astonished  to  see  one  steamer  towing  anotherabout  day 
after  day  through  Spithead ;  no  one  seemed  to  know  what 
it  all  meant ;  but  later  on  we  were  told  that  Mr.  Froude  was 
making  experiments  as  just  pointed  out.  Such  things  have 
been  done  before  with  very  poor  results ;  but  perhaps  such 
a  clever  mathematician  as  Mr.  Froude  may  discover  some- 
thing  worth  knowing.  Whether  the  yacht  builders  will  be 
capable  of  grappling  with  the  question  when  he  makes 
known  the  ^ults  of  his  discoveries  is  another  matter ;  but 
if  they  only  hunt  up  their  mathematics  as  they  have 
recently  been  advised  to  do,  they  no  doubt  will  be  able 
to  take  in  all  the  learned  professor  can  teach  them. 

The  yacht  builders  were  recently  told,  at  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects,  that  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  that 
part  of  their  business  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
designing;  and  although  the  gentleman  who  taunted  them 
did  not  offer  to  become  their  schoolmaster,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  his  remarks.  But  this  sort  of  thing, 
without  doing  very  much  good,  is  Kkely  to  get  the  builders 
into  a  frenzy,  as  probably  they  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  they 
were  represented  to  be.  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be 
for  the  general  good  of  yacht  bDitders  if  the  Admiralty 


insisted  on  a  model  of  every  yacht  built  being  depoBited 
with  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects  before  a  warrant 
were  granted  her ;  this  it  was  ar^ed  would  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  errors  and  defects  in  designing,  as  no  one 
would  dream  of  constructing  a  vessel  by  a  model  that  had 
been  proved  to  be  a  fiulure.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  oonld 
be  sajd  in  favour  of  making  such  a  collection  of  models,  and, 
apart  from  its  presumed  utility,  it  would  be  a  highly 
interesting  museum  to  amateurs.  Still  we  are  bound  to 
listen  to  what  the  builders  themselves  say  upon  the  point, 
and  we  find  that  they  are  opposed  to  it  in  the  same  way 
that  the  farmers  were  opposed  to  the  repe^  of  the  com  laws. 
It  certainly  would  seem  rather  hard  if  a  man  had  built  a 
yacht  that  proved  a  success  in  every  way  a  yacht  ought  to 
be  successful,  if  he  were  bound  to  place  her  model  in  a  public 
museum ;  and,  indeed,  why  should  not  his  craft  be  eugible 
for  protection  by  the  Patent  LawsP  Perhaps  the  case 
would  be  met  by  having  only  the  models  of  tnose  yachts 
that  ore  foilures  deposited  in  the  museum,  as  "  awful 
examples "  of  unscientific  designing ;  a  study  of  snob  a 
collection  of  models  would  probably  be  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  originality  in  designing,  as  no  one  would  venture 
upon  copying  them,  and  the  fortunate  builders  of  suocessfnl 
models  would  be  perfectly  safe  from  the  pirates  of  the  mould 
loft. 

The  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  it  should  be  known, 
has  taken  the  subject  of  yacht-building  up,  and  although  it 
seems  as  yet  rather  strange  to  its  members,  they  will,  no 
doubt,  in  course  of  time  make  something  of  it.  Men  who 
have  spent  their  Uvee  in  designing  turret  ships,  Gk-eat 
Easterns,  and  Bermuda  Docks,  are  not  very  Ukely  to  excel 
in  yacht  designing,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  younger 
members  of  a  highly-scientific  profession  should  not  devote 
their  attainments  to  such  on  interesting  branch  of  naval 
architecture.  They  wiU  probably  take  a  hint  from  the 
remarks  made  before  them  the  other  day,  and  their  servioee 
are  certain  to  be  acceptable  if  rightly  directed. 

Such  a  subject  as  "raking  stem  posts"  is  rather  old- 
fashioned,  but  a  paperr  was  r^  upon  it  at  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects  in  conjunction  with  the  one  just  pre- 
viously alluded  to.  The  writer  of  the  paper  did  not  beheve 
in  the  "  rake"  for  the  principal  reasons  that  the  same  effects, 
viz.,  a  reduction  in  the  lateral  resistance  aft — could  be 
obtained  by  other  mecms ;  and  that  it  makes  a  large  vessel 
difficult,  and  under  certain  conditions  almost  impossible,  to 
steer.  The  raking  stem  post  was  called  into  existence  to 
evade  the  rule  of  measurement  when  the  length  was  taken 
along  the  keel,  and  ought  to  have  died  out  with  the  altera- 
tion in  the  rule — the  length  now  being  taken  upon  deck. 
But  builders  thought  they  had  discovered  a  way  of  making 
.  yachts  turn  quicker,  and  so  no  doubt  they  have ;  but  the 
advantage '  gamed  is  so  small  compared  with  the  incon- 
veniences created  in  other  ways,  that  it  is  really  surpris- 
ing anything  but  Mi  upright  stem-post  is  ever  seen  m  a 
vessel. 
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NATURAL     HISTORY. 


THE  HAIBT  RHINOCEBOS. 

The  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society — the  richest  in  the 
world  in  large  pachyderms — has  recently  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  rhinoceros  that  has  never  before  been  seen 
in  a  living  state  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  India  possesses 
three  distinct  sjjecies  of  this  genus— the  great  Indian  rhino- 
ceros [R.  indiA:us),  of  enormous  size,  capable  when  woanded 
of  overtarning  oven  an  elephant  in  its  desperate  charge. 
This  species  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  as  two  specimens,  a  male  and  a  female,  have  long 
been  denizens  of  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens.  The  lesser 
.Indian  species  {B.  sondaicus)  is  mnch  smaller,  not  being 
more  than  3^ft.  to  3}ft.  high.  This  is  foand  at  present  in 
the  Bengal  Sonderbunds,  more  abundantly  in  Burmah,  and 
through  the  Malayan  peninsula  to  Java  and  Borneo.  The 
third  species  is  widely  diffused.  It  was  originally  observed 
in  Sumatra,  and  consequently  named  Rhinoceros  sumatranus, 
but  it  is  the  most  common  liiinoceros  in  the  Indo-Chinese 
countries  and  down  the  Malayan  peninsula.  It  exists  in 
Sumatra  only  among  the  islands.  Jerdon  .informs  us 
that  it  has  been  shot  as  high  as  lat.  23°  north,  near  Sando- 
way. 

This  species  was  first  described  by  Mr  William  Bell  in  the 
PhUogophical  Trangactiona  for  1793,  from  a  specimen  shot 
near  Fort  Marlborough.  This  animal  was  4ft.  4in.  high  at 
the  shoulders,  and  8ft.  Sin.  long  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of 
the  tail.  The  ears  were  described  as  edged  with  short  black 
hair,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  was  rough  and  thinly 
covered  with  black  hair,  the  skin  being  soft,  and  not  more 
than  the  third  of  an  inch  in  depth  even  where  thickest,  and 
easily  cut  through  with  a  common  dissecting  knife;  and 
the  animal  was  correctly  described  aa  not  having  '*  that 
appearance  of  armour  which  is  observable  in  the  single- 
homed  rhinoceros." 

In  the  unrivalled  osteological  collection  in  the  museum  of 
the  Boyal  CoUege  of  Surgeons,  Liucoln's-inn-fields,  a  com- 
plete skeleton  of  this  species  exists,  and  also  several  sets  of 
loose  bones ;  but  the  hving  animal  had  long  been  a  deside- 
ratum in  our  European  vivaria. 

About  five  years  ago  a  Calcutta  paper  announced  the 
capture  of  a  young  female  two-homed  rhmoceros,  which  was 
taken  near  Cmittagong,  after  having  exhausted  itself  in  its 
efforts  to  escape  from  a  quicksand.  In  this  condition  it  was 
secured  by  the  united  efforts  of  some  200  men,  and,  being 
bound  with  ropes,  was  secured  to  a  tree.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  news  at  Chittagong,  Capt.  Hood  and  Mr  Wickes  started 
with  eight  elephants  to  secure  the  prize,  which  was  found  to 
be  the  two-homed  Sumatran  species  described  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles.  AAer  being  bound  with  ropes  between 
the  elephants,  she  was  marcheS  into  Chittagong,  having  to 
be  conveyed  across  two  considerable  rivers,  through  one  of 
which  she  was  towed  by  the  elephants,  and  the  second  she 
passed  in  the  ordinary  cattle  ferry  boat.  So  great  was  the 
attention  she  excited,  that  the  tram  of  followers  sometimes 
reached  a  mile  in  length.  Arrived  at  Chittagong,  she  was 
placed  in  charge  of  an  attendant,  and  by  feeding  with  chup- 
patees  and  plantain  leaves  she  became  somewhat  tamer. 
When  first  captured  she  was  about  6ft.  in  length  from  the 
forehead  to  tne  root  of  the  tail,  and  upwards  of  4ft.  in 
height.  The  horns  were  small,  not  more  than  Sin.  in  length, 
the  upper  being  in  front  of  the  eyes. 


The  existence  of  the  specimen  became  known  to  Mr 
William  Jamrach,  a  well-known  natural-history  collector, 
then  located  at  Calcutta,  who  made  three  journeys  to  Chitta- 
gong to  arrange  for  her  purchase  and  transport.  TOie 
animal  was  confined  by  ropes  and  chains  some  miles  fh}m 
Chittagong,  and,  from  her  size  and  want  of  docility,  the 
transport  was  attended  with  great  difficulty.  Fortunately, 
she  had  become  attached  to  her  feeder,  and  followed  him  by 
night  as  he  carried  a  lantern  and  proceeded  singing  through 
extemporised  roads  to  Chittagong,  the  passage  through  the 
villages  being  forbidden  by  the  authorities.  There  she  was 
embarked  with  great  difficulty  in  a  small  vessel,  being 
chained  down  on  the  deck,  and  conveyed  to  Calcutta.  On 
her  arrival  she  was  so  exhausted  by  her  efforts  to  escape 
that  she  lay  down  after  being  landed,  and  had  to  be  dragged 
by  main  force  into  the  bazaar. 

The  transport  to  England  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  strength  of  the  animal  is  so  enormous  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  confine  her  in  an  ordinary 
stall,  such  as  would  have  served  for  a  horse  or  ox,  or 
even  for  a  docile  elephant.  Mr  Jamrach  therefore  had  a 
cage  bttUt  of  teak,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner. 
■  The  dimensions  of  this  cage  were  12ft.  by  9ft.,  by  8ft.  high. 
As  it  now  stands  empty  in  the  Zoolo^ctJ  Gardens,  it  looks 
as  if  it  would  serve  for  a  very  fair-sized  country  cottage. 
In  this  the  animal  safely  reached  England,  in  company  with 
five  small  elephants,  a  couple  of  tigers,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  animals  of  various  kmds.  On  arrival  at  the  Gardens, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  gate  sufficientJy  wide  to 
admit  the  cage,  and  a  portion  of  the  inclosure  had  to  be 
taken  down  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  huge  and  intract- 
able beast,  which,  tied  by  large  ropes,  was,  not  without 
some  considerable  risk  to  all  concerned,  conducted  to  the 
inclosure  where  she  will  in  all  probability  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

This  so-called  Sumatran  rhinoceros  differs  from  the  better- 
known  Indian  species  in  having  two  horns,  in  this  particular 
resembline  (he  two-homed  African  species,  Bhmoceros 
hicomis.  It  is  covered  with  very  coarse  hair,  which  in 
this  specimen  is  reddish-brown  on  the  head  and  shoulders, 
and  greyish  on  the  body  and  hinder  quarters ;  and  the  skin, 
in  place  of  being  hard  and  horny  as  m  the  ordinary  species, 
is  soft  and  flexible — ^a  slight  fold  behind  the  shoulders 
serving  as  an  indication  of  the  massive  armour-like  plates 
on  the  greater  Indian  animal.  The  hair  is  particularly 
abundant  on  the  ears,  where  it  forms  a  fringe,  which  is  very 
accurately  rendered  by  the  artist ;  the  tail  is  also  famished 
with  a  tuit  of  coarse  hair.  In  habit  the  animal  is  evidently 
aquatic,  and,  despite  of  the  cold  season  at  which  she  has 
airived,  has  already  taken  to  the  bath. 

At  the  present  time  she  is  recovering  the.  effects  of  the 
voyage,  although  she  still  bears  on  her  hinder  legs  the  marks 
of  the  ropes  by  which  she  was  secured  in  India;  and  around 
the  fore  leg  is  a  huge  strap  and  ring  by  which  she  may  be 
secured — a  precaution  perfectly  necessary,  as,  like  the  other 
species,  her  temper  is  morose  and  disposition  dangerous. 

Should  our  description  lead  our  readers  to  inspect  this 
animal,  which  is  so  mteresting,  as  being  now  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  captivity,  we  would  strongly  caution  them 
against  standing  behind  her  even  at  a  very  considerable 
distance.  This  caution  is  the  more  necessary,  as  exceedingly 
unpleasant  results  have  occurred  from  its  neglect. 
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THE  FIELD  QTTASTBELY 


THE   BOSE   OF  JERICHO. 

Bt  JAMES  BKITTEN,  F.L.S. 

Thb  hygrometrio  and  hygroscopic  properties  possassed  by 
certain  plants  present  us  with  phenomena  which  are  some- 
times amusing,  and  always  as  interesting  as  they  are 
cnrioos.  Most  of  us,  in  early  days,  have  brought  from  the 
seashore  some  seaweed  to  hang  up  as  a  weather  indicator, 
which  would  show  by  beoommg  damp  the  approaching 
wet  weather;  and  many  have  been  amused  with  the 
"animated  oats"  which  are  produced  by  two  or  three 
species  of  Avena.  Bat  there  are  other  plants  which  are  yet 
more  remarkable  in  the  phenomena  they  present,  and  have 
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been  looked  upon  by  the  superstitious  of  bygone  times  with 
reverence ;  and  upon  those  known  by  the  name  of  "  Rose 
of  Jericho,"  or  "  Resurrection  Flower,"  I  propose  to  offer  a 
few  remarks!  Three  plants  are  described  by  different 
authors  under  these  names ;  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
this  confusion  of  title  has  led  to  farther  confusion  in 
description.  Thus,  in  Aunt  Judy's  Magazine,  a  vear  or  two 
back,  in  an  interesting  paper  upon  "  Desert  iflants,"  the 
scientific  name  of  the  original  "  Rose  of  Jericho  "  is  followed 
by  a  description  of  a  totally  different  plant.    It  may,  there. 


fore,  be  nseftal  to  point  ont  some  of  the  features  of  the 
three  species,  and,  with  the  aid  of  illnirtrations,  to  make 
clear  the  differences  between  them.  It  may  be  well  to 
remark,  however,  at  the  outset,  that  those  who  imagine  that 
they  will  find  among  them  the  "  Rose  of  Jericho ''^bo  often 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  "Lothair,"  wQl  be  dis- 
appointed. Led  away  by  a  romantic  name  and  a  miscon- 
ception of  an  ecclesiastical  phrase,  that  gentleman  has 
placed  his  imaginary  "rose"  in  a  position  which  could 
not  be  filled  by  any  one  of  the  three  plants  hereinafter 
referred  to. 

The  points  common  to  the  three  dainumts  of  the  name 
consist  merely  in  the  possession  of  hygroscopic  properties 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  a  total 
want  of  connection  wit£  or  reeemblance 
to  anything  like  a  rose.  Au  rests,  they 
are  as  different  as  may  well  be. 

Entitled   to  the   &st  place  in  our 
notice,  as  being  undoubtedly  the  "  Rose 
of  Jericho"  of  the  old  writers,  and  the 
plant  reverenced  by  uiediseval  pilgrims, 
18  the  Anastatica  hierochuntiea.      It  is 
the  only  one  of  the  three  which  comes 
from  the  East ;  and  is  abundant  on  the 
arid  wastes  of  Egypt,  Arabia  Fetnea, 
Southern  Syria,  and  Algeria :  it  also  * 
occurs  in  Barbary,  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  among  rubbish,  in  sandy 
deserts,  or  even  on  roof  tops.     It  is 
very  common  by  the  sides  or  the  roftd 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  where  hun- 
dreds may  be  gathered  in  full  flower 
during  June.    From  the  condition  in  which  it  is  seen  in  the 
collections  cjf  the  curioas,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  it  as  a 
living  plant,  the  leaves  having  entirely  disappeared,  and  its 
Roneral  appearance  almost  resembUng  that  of  some  fossil 
production.    From  herbarium  specimens,  however,  we  gather 
that  when  growing,  it   produces  many  rather  short,  stiff, 
zigzag  branches,  spreading  about  equally  from  the  top  of  the 
root,  and  lying  almost  flat  upon  the  ground.      From  the 
accompanying  figure,  a  feir  notion  of  one  of  these  branches 
may  be  obtained.    The  leaves  are  oblong  or  eggshaped,  more 
or  less  toothed,  and  narrowed  into  the  petiole.    The  flowers 
are  cruciferous,  small,  and  white,  forming  spikes  along  the 
branches ;  they  are  succeeded  by  short  pods  of  two  cells, 
each  cell  containing  one  seed.    As  soon  as  the  seed  is 
perfected,  the  whole  plant  undergoes  an  alteration.    The 
loaves  drop  off;  the  branches  become  hard  and  woody,  rising 
and  bending  inwards,  until  they  assume  the  shape  of  a 
ball,  looking  somewhat  as  if  made  of  wickerwork.    It  is 
soon  loosened  from  the  sand  of  the  desert  by  the  wind,  and 
blown  about  in  various  directions,  remaining  in  its  globular 
shape  until  it  is  blown  into  the  sea,  or  is  otherwise  wetted ; 
as  soon  as  this  happens,  the  branches  once  more  expand, 
and  the  pods  open  and  discharge  their  contents ;  by  this 
means  the  plant  is  distributed,  and  introduced  to    new 
localities. 

About  1842,  handbills  descriptive  of  the  AnoBtaiioa,  in 
which  it  was  confused  with  the  Mesembryanthemom  which 
stands  second  on  our  list,  were  circulated  among  florists. 
These  greatly  exaggerated  the  properties  of  the  plant,  and 
called  it  the  "  everlasting  rose."  The  power  of  opening  and 
closing  is  retained  for  a  gpreat  number  of  years,  and  is  sur- 
prising enough  to  account  for  the  many  traditions  with 
which  it  is  connected.  In  Palestine  the  common  people 
believe  that  if  the  plant  is  placed  in  water  at  the  time  when 
a  woman  first  esperiences  the  pains  of  childbirth,  it  will 
expand  at  the  precise  moment  that  the  child  is  brought  into 
the  world.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Vulgar  Errors," 
thus  speaks  of  the  Anastatica,  and  his  mention  of  it  is 
worth  quoting,  as  pointing  to  the  source  of  many  of  the 
superstitions  attached  to  it :  "  The  Rose  of  Jericho,  that 
flourishes  every  year  just  about  Christmas  Eve,  is  famous 
in  Christian  reports ;  which,  notwithstanding  we  have  some 
reason  to  doubt,  and  are  plainly  informed  by  Bellonius,  it 
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IB  but.  a  monastical  imposture,  as  he  hath  delivered  in  his 
obseryationB  oonoeming  the  plants  in  Jericho.  That  which 
prompteth  the  conceit,  or  perhaps  begot  its  continnance, 
was  a  property  in  this  plant;  for,  thoagh  it  be  dry,  yet  will 
it,  npon  imbibition  of  moisture,  dilate  its  leaves  and  expli- 
cate its  flowers  contracted  and  seemingly  dried  up.  And 
this  is  to  be  effected  not  only  in  the  plant  yet  growing,  but 
in  some  manner  also  in  that  which  is  brought  exsuccous 
and  dry  unto  us.  Which  quality  being  observed,  the 
Bubtilty  of  contrivers  did  commonly  play  this  show  upon 
the  eve  of  Our  Saviour's  nativity,  when,  by  drying  the 

tlant  agun,  it  closed  the  next  day,  and  so  presented  a 
ouble  mystery,  referring  unto  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  womb  of  Mary."  He  considers  that  the  name  arose 
firom  a  passage  in  Eccleaiasticus,  in  which  "a  rose  in 
Jericho"  is  mentioned.  Another  tradition  states  that  the 
plant  first  opened  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour ;  and  yet 
another,  that  it  expanded  on  Christmas-  Eve  and  remained 
so  until  after  Easter,  thus  testifying  to  and  symbolising  the 
birth  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the 
name  Anattatica,  with  its  translation,  "  Eesurrection  flower." 
In  Palestine  it  is  called  Eaf  Maryan,  or  Mary's  Flower,  and 
another  of  its  Arabian  names  si^nfies  Mary's  hand,  in 
alhision  to  the  appearance  of  the  incurved  branches. 

The  Anattadca  was  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
oariooB  in  this  country  as  far  back  as  1597,  and  is  at  the 
present  day  not  nnfrequently  to  be  met  with  in  Germany 
and  Silesia,  where  it  is  of  course  grown  merely  for  its  singu- 
larity. It  will  come  up  in  England  from  seed  in  the  open 
ground  in  dry  situations,  but  rarely  attains  any  size,  and 
tne  fi*nit  is  not  matured.  If,  however,  seeds  be  sown  in  a 
hot-bed  early  in  spring,  and  the  plants  so  raised  are  placed 
in  pots  and  kept  in  a  mime  with  free  access  of  air  in  warm 
weather,  they  will  blossom  in  June  and  produce  seed  in 
September.  It  was  introduced  to  Glermany  about  1556  by 
Leonard  BauwoU;  Charles  Bauhin  cultivated  it  in  his 
garden,  and  a  very  good  figure  is  given  of  it  by  Camerarius, 
in  his  "  Icones,"  pubUshed  in  1588.  In  Germany  specimens 
of  tiie  plant  were  sold,  not  so  many  years  since,  at  very 
high  prices,  fetching  as  much  as  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thalers.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in  most  large  collections. 
There  are  some  fine  examples  of  this,  as  of  the  other  "  roses" 
of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak,  in  the  museums  at  Kew. 
Although  of  no  especial  beauty,  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  watm  the  Anaatatica  gradually  unfold  itself;  for  this 
purpose  it  must  be  immersed  in  water  for  about  an  hour, 
at  ttie  end  of  which  time  it  will  be  fully  expanded. 

The  second  claimant  of  the  name  "  Uose  of  Jericho"  is  a 
Mesemb^anthemum  {M.  Trvpolvum,),  a  relation  of  the  "  ice- 
plant"  (M.  orystaXlAmmi)  so  common  in  cottage  windows, 
and  like  it  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  genus,  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  earliest  mention  that  we 
have  fonnd  of  this  plant  in  connection  with  the  name  is  that 
given  by  Thunberg  in  his  "  Travels"  (1788).    He  speaks  of 
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figure  will  give  a  fidr  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  fruit 
of  this  Mesembryanthemum  when  open  and  when  closed. 
It  is  a  far  prettier  object  than  the  Anattatica,  and  opens  much 
more  readily  when  placed  in  water.  The  capsule  is  many- 
celled,  and  adherent  to  thepersistent  calyx,  expanding  in  a 
stellate  form  at  the  apex.  When  dry  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  round,  pale  brown  button,  about  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
but  on  being  dipped  in  water  it  opens  into  a  beautiful 
star,  the  rays  of  which  are  formed  by  the  carpels,  which 
then  discharge  their  small  black  seeds.  We  have  observed 
that  the  capsules,  when  placed  in  water,  usually  turn  over 
before  expanding,  so  that  the  seeds,  if  any,  may  fall  out ; 
and  tjiis,  no  doubt,  is  a  special  provision  for  the  dissemina- 
tion o£  the  plant.  When  the  moisture  evaporates,  the 
button  form  is  resumed,  and  this  phenomenon  may  be  exhi- 
bited with  the  same  specimen  for  a  great  number  of  times. 
Several  other  species  of  Mesembryanthemum  possess  this 
hygroscopic  property  in  a  less  degree,  but  in  none  is  it 
so  striking  as  in  M.  ^Frvpolmm,  which,  hke  the  Anastaiica, 
is  also  called  the  "  resurrection  flower."  Specimens  have 
recently  been  exposed  for  sale  in  London  at  a  shilling 
apiece. 

Our  third  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  variously 
known  as  Lycopodium  lepidophyUum,  L.  itvooboens,  L.  eon- 
voVuta,  or  SelagineUa  convoluta.  The  stem  and  branches 
when  dry  are  incurved  into  a  ball,  but,  on  being  placed  in 
water,  spread  out  horizontally,  and  completely  umold.  In 
this  the  colour  also  seems  to  return  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
In  general  appearance  it  much  resembles  some  of  its  allies 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  greenhouses.  It  is  so  much 
prized  in  South  America  that  specimens  form  an  article  of 
commerce,  especially  between  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  first 
perfect  specimen  was  brought  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Cuming, 
who  purchased  it  for  its  weight  in  gold.  The  writer  in  Aunt 
Judy  8  Magazine,  to  whose  paper  we  have  already  referred, 
states  that  "when  it  has  extracted  every  particle  of 
nourishment  from  the  rocky  locahty  which  is  its  native 
home,  it  dries  up  into  this  bail,  and  is  blown  away  to  some 
more  genial  soil — ^a  marsh,  perhaps,  or  the  margin  of  some 
stream — and  then  it  unrolls  and  spreads  itseff  out,  takes 
root,  and  is  alive  again;"  but  we  very  much  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  latter  portion  of  this  statement.  There  is  a 
specimen  in  the  Kew  Museum  of  an  allied  plant,  labelled 
doubtfully  LycopocUum  cvrdTudis,  which  was  sent  by  Dr. 
Kirk  firom  Zamoesi-land,  where  it  is  called  "  Herba  Suita 
Maria;"  the  crozier-like  fronds  of  this  species  also  will 
unfold  m  water,  but  very  gradually. 

Besides  these  three,  a  species  of  AtterUeut,  a  composite 
plant,  has  been  put  forward  by  a  French  writer  (L  Abb^ 
Nichon)  as  the  true  "  Bose  of  Jericho."  It  possesses 
hygroscopic  properties,  but  we  have  nowhere  else  met  with 
it  under  that  name,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it 
farther  on  the  present  occasion. 


the  fimit  of  it  as  being  "  sometimes  brought  to  town  as  a 
rarity,  and  called  Rosa  de  Jericho.  When  it  is  put  into 
water  it  gradually  opens  all  its  seed-vessels,  and  exactly 
resembles  a  sun ;  and  when  it  becomes  dry  again  it  con- 
tracts itself,  and  .doses  by  degrees."    The  accompanying 


Operation  perfbrmed  on  a  Bhiiiooeroa.— The  old  female 
Indum  rhinooeros  that  hie  been  for  a  dozen  years  a  denizen  of  the 
Begent'8  Park  Oardens  baa  for  some  time  had  the  single  horn  character- 
istic of  the  species  growing  in  an  irregnlar  manner,  its  direction  being 
straight  forward  instead  of  upright.  As  a  consequenoe  of  its  great 
weight  the  under  side  of  the  horn  pressed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose,  and  produced  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation,  ending  in 
ulceration.  This  disease  could  not  be  remedied  until  the  Lorn,  which 
was  the  exciting  cause,  was  removed,  and  the  continuance  of  the  open 
wound  would  have  inevitably  proved  fatal  to  the  animal  in  the  forth- 
coming; sui«mer,  as  it  would  have  soon  been  fly-blown.  The  difBculty 
of  its  removal  would  at  .first  sight  have  appeared  almost  insuperable, 
as  the  natural  moroseness  of  the  beast  was  intensified  by  the  irritation 
set  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  horn  on  the  sore.  Mr.  Bartlett,  how- 
ever, who  possesses  that  wonderful  tact  in  the  management  of  animals 
which  is  tha  result  of  a  familiar  knowledge  of  their  habits,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  horn  without  the  least  difficulty,  in  spite  of 
the  savage  disposition  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  renders  the  entrance 
into  its  den  a  proceeding  of  the  greatest  danger.  He  'commenced  by 
feeding  the  animal  through  the  wide  bars  of  the  cage  with  bread  and 
cakes  every  day,  and  whilst  it  was  eating  he  rubbed  and  caressed  the 
face  of  the  huge  beast  with  his  hands.  These  delicate  attentions  were 
perfectly  appreciated,  and  as  Ur.  Bartlett  shampooed  her  face  and  eyes 
she  closed  the  latter  and  resigned  beiseli  to  the  soothing;  sensation  as 
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ft  panot  does  to  the  aorfttoUng  of  ber  poIL  Arrlred  at  thla  pMi,  • 
rough  gtiok  wu  rnbbed  w<th  a  uwlng  motion  baekwarda  and  forwarda 
aoTOM  the  horn.  This  performanoe  also  was  not  objected  to,  when 
one  fine  morning  a  ifaart^-set  saw  was  snbstitnted  for  the  stick,  whilst 
Mr.  Bartlett  became  doably  aasiduoos  in  his  perfidious  attentions, 
dosing  the  eyes  of  the  beast  with  his  false  caresses,  nntil  at  last 
three-Ioorths  of  the  horn  were  severed.  A.  few  more  strokes,  and  the 
operation  would  have  been  completed ;  but  whether  the  movement  o( 
the  saw  Irritated  the  sore,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  leverage  of  the 
nearly-serered  horn  caused  it  to  press  on  the  tender  place  beneath,  the 
suspicions  of  the  animal  w^re  excited;  she  gmuted  loudly;  the  saw 
was  instantty  withdrawn :  the  animal  rushed  round  its  den  snorting 
anger  against  its  male  Delilah ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  operation 
was  of  necessity  deferred.  Fortunately,  however,  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned, the  contact  of  the  horn  against  the  ground  during  the  day 
broke  through  the  nnsawn  portion,  and  the  extremity  fell  off,  leaving 
the  base  only  attached  to  the  face.  The  portion  thus  removed  weighs 
no  less  than  SJlb. ;  the  under  snrfaoe  is  deeply  corroded  by  the  dis- 
charge from  the  sore  it  had  caused.  This,  however,  is  healing  rapidly 
in  the  absence  of  the  exciting  cause.  The  entire  proceeding  reflects 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Bartlett,  who  has  demonstrated  thatj  by  the 
exercise  of  persistent  kindness,  aided  by  pardonable  duplicity,  it  is 
possible  to  perform  a  more  dangerous  operation  tlun  even  taking  a 
bull  by  the  horns. 

Wild  Hybrid  between  Flieawuit  and  DomecUo  Sen.— The 
following  note  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier: — "  The  factof 
hybrids  being  occasionally  produced  between  male  pheasants  in  con- 
finement and  common  bens  is  known  to  all  naturalists;  but  the  birds 
thus  originating  are  perfectly  sterile,  and  not,  as  imagined  by  many 
persons,  the  source  of  our  spangled  Hamburghs,  so  often  called 
'pheasant  fowls.'  The  occurrence  of  these  hybrids  under  more 
natural  conditions  of  life  is  unusual,  but  it  occasionally  takes  place. 
By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gent,  of  Finchley,  I  lately  received  in  the 
flesh  a  hybrid  pheasant,  which  had  been  bred  by  one  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  common  bens  allowed  to  nm  semi-wild  in  a  covert,  for  the 
purpose  of  hatching  and  rearing  pheasants.  The  bird  (a  male)  weighed 
exactly  41  b.;  the  bead  was  very  like  that  of  a  oombless  ben,  and 
entirely  destitute  of  the  naked  red  skin  so  characteristic  of  the  cock 
pheasant.  The  tail  resembled  in  form  and  marking  that  of  a  hen 
pheasant,  and  there  was  a  total  absence  of  the  curved  sickles  of  the 
common  cock;  the  general  colour  comprised  various  shades  of  brown, 
but  the  head  and  neck  were  brilliant  lustrous  black.  On  dissection,  I 
found  that  the  male  organs  were  rudimentary,  not  being  as  large  as 
gnins  of  barley,  and  very  dark  and  discoloured  in  appearance.  1  am 
Informed  that  the  keepers  stated  that  two  other  hylnids  produced  in 
the  same  manner  were  seen  in  the  same  coverts  a  short  time  since,  but 
they  appear  to  have  strayed  away.  The  production  of  these  birds  in  a 
semi-feral  state  is  interesting,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  generation 
of  still  stranger  hybrids,  as  those  between  the  black  grouse  and 
pheasant,  the  capercalie  and  black  grouse,  i&c,  which  are  alluded  to 
in  the  article  on  the  pheasant  in  Yarrell's  'British  Birds,'  and  in 
letters  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
fUld." 

XICratloK  of  Woodoooka. — "Conversing  lately  with  a  friend  on 
thesnbjeot  of  the  migration  of  birds"  says  Lient-CoL  Cuppage,  "  he  told 


me  that  soma  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  naar  the 
coast,  he  one  day  observed  coming  towards  him  what  appeared  to  be 
a  flight  of  about  100  crows  making  for  a  wood  of  about  six  or  seven 
•ores  in  extent.  When,  however,  the  birds  neared  him,  he  pwceived 
they  were  woodcocks,  apparently  jnst  arrived.  On  alighting  in  the 
wood,  such  was  their  state  of  exhaustion  that  withoot  dilBciit^  he 
caught  several,  and  released  them  on  finding  tliem  in  poor  oondithn." 

Bixda  Lost  i»  tke  beadoa  F^.— On  the  7th  of  Nov.  last, 
at  mid-day,  a  vary  dense  fog  suddenly  drove  across  the  City  and  West- 
end  of  London.  The  birds  that  were  involved  in  it  seemed  to  km 
altogether  their  knowledge  of  the  locality  in  which  they  were.  Quite 
a  crowd  of  persons  were  gathered  in  Fleet-street  looking  at  a  smaQ 
flock  of  nine  pigeons,  six  rooks,  and  some  smaller  birds,  which  had 
settled  on  one  of  the  larger  telegraph  wires  that  cross  the  street  above 
the  tops  of  the  houses.  The  birds  were  evid«itly  lost,  and  preferrad 
remaining  in  theee  safe  quarters  to  trusting  to  the  homing  iostinoi 
with  which  some  people  think  they  are  endowed.  [The  rooks  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  colony  in  Gray's  Inn  Oardms,  distant  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  yet  oould  not  find  thefr  way  home.  If 
strangers  they  were  still  more  completely  "  lost"— fin,] 

Omlthologloal  Vote*.— Messrs.  A.  E.  Wnilama,  of  DnUin, 
report  that  a  oumcrake  was  shot  at  Baheny,  a  few  miles  from  that  cdty, 
on  the  2nd  of  January  last  It  was  shot  after  being  put  up  by  a  smidi 
terrier,  and  was  in  very  good  plumage  and  condition,  weighing  Siot. 
Also  that  the  following  uncommon  birds  had  been  left  at  their  establish- 
ment for  preservation :  a  floe  specimen  of  tbe  hooper  {Cygmis  muticui) 
forwarded  from  north  of  Ireland,  two  goosanders,  two  velvet  scoters, 

and  a  Sclavonian  grebe. In  Christmas   week  a  finely-plumaged 

male  bittern  was  shot  at  Cowley,  near  Uxbridge,  about  fourteen  milee 
from  London,  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  landlord  of  the  Shovel  Inn,  Cowley, 
not  far  from  the  canal.     The  bird  has  been  well  stuffed,  and  is  to  be 

seen  at  the  Shovel. Mr.  Cecil  Smith  mentions  that  on  the  3rd  of 

November  last,  daring  a  visit  to  Quemsey,  he  saw  a  fine  white-taOed 
eagle  which  bad  been  killed  in  Aldeme^  on  the  ia«vioas  day.  It  was 
probably  abont  two  years  ol^  the  tail  feathers  being  muclT  maikad 
with  white,  although  their  general  colour  was  brown.  Tbe  yellow 
tinge  in  the  irides  also  betokened  an  approach  to  maturity.  The 
measurements  were  as  follows :  Prom  bill  to  end  of  tail,  3ft.  lin. ;  from 
tip  to  tip  of  extended  wings,  6ft.  lOin. ;  unfeathered  portion  of  the 

taraus,  l|in. A  specimen  of  tbe  glaucous  gull  (Lanu  glanemt)  was 

killed  at  the  entrance  of  Exmouth  Harbour  on  the  8rd  January.  Tbe 
bird  appears  to  be  in  its  first  yeer's  plumag&  It  is  decidedly  a  nritj 
in  theee  parts. 

Teaiaoity  of  U£»  la  the  Teswh.— Hr.  A.  W.  Arnold  sends  the 

following :  "  At  four  p.m.  on  the  5th  December  last,  a  tench  of  about  5lb 
weight  was  taken  from  the  river  Stour,  at  Christchurch.  It  remained 
out  of  the  water  the  whole  of  that  bitter  night,  and  was  sent  up  to 
London  on  the  6th,  arriving  at  ten  p.m.,  end  left  in  the  flat  in  which  it 
had  been  packed  with  cabbage  leaves.  On  Thursday,  at  two  p-m.,  the 
housekeeper  went  to  look  at  the  fish,  which  leaped  up  on  her  touching 
it.  having  been  forty-six  hours  out  of  water.  It  was  then  put  into  a 
tub  of  water,  in  which  I  saw  it  on  Friday  as  lively  as  fish  could  be; 
and  on  Sunday  morning  it  was  allowed  its  freedom  in  the  Serpentine 
river." 


THE    VETERIMARIAII. 


DTTEBirAL  FABASITES  IN  HOBSES. 

Oil  of  turoentine,  calomel,  tartarised  antimony,  vegetable 
bitters  and  astringents,  sncli  as  gentian,  anassia,  worm- 
wood, tannin,  and  powdered  areca  nut,  are  all  employed  by 
different  practitioners  with  more  or  less  success  for  the 
removal  of  worms. 

In  many  instances  the  effect  of  the  medicine  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs ;  doses 
which  at  one  time  are  inert  will  at  other  times  produce 
most  positive  effects,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  predi- 


cate as  to  the  action  of  the  remedy  which  might  be  selected, 
nor  to  determine  the  precise  conditions  under  which  its 
operation  is  most  satisfactory. 

Generally  experience  is  in  favour  of  the  administration  of 
worm  medicines  while  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  at  least 
before  a  full  meal  is  taken.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
there  is  more  of  popular  prejudice  toan  truth  in  the  reason- 
ing on  which  this  method  is  based;  but,  as  the  practice  is 
not  in  atiy  important  respects  objectionable,  it  is  tacitly 
sanctioned  by  everybody. 

Most  of  the  remedies  employed  must  affect  the  warms 
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indinoUy.  Gertninly,  <h1  of  tnrpentiiie  aad  the  mineral 
a^ieotB,  and  most  probablj  t&e  vegetable,  will  undergo 
digestion  before  reiMming  the  part  of  the  intestines  in  whioh 
tiie  parasiteB  reside,  so  u>at  their  inflnence  most  be  exerted 
throngh  the  medinm  of  the  blood  or  secretion  from  the 
intestinal  membrane.  Parasites  which  infest  the  stomach 
vukj  be  acted  npon  directly  by  means  of  medicinal  agents, 
either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solation ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  bots,  idmoet  the  only  worms  which  can  be  so  imme- 
diately reached,  are  least  of  all  affected  by  the  yarions  worm 
medicines. 

Agraits  which  can  only  act  meohanioally,.  as  tin  or  iron 
filings,  and  powdered  glass,  ore  sometimes  given,  it  is  said 
trith  good  edSeot,  bat  in  experiments  on  dogs  which  were 
known  to  be  infested  with  worms  we  have  not  observed  any 
of  the  beneficial  effects  ascribed  to  such  agents.  It  is 
probable  that  indigestible  materials  like  metal  filings  and 
powdered  glass  would,  if  pyea  in  large  quantities,  excite 
some  amount  of  irritation  m  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  cause  excessive  secretion,  which  may 
naturally  lead  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  parasites.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  contact  of  spiculi  of  metal  or  minute 
fragments  of  glass  with  the  very  tender  integuments  of 
some  kinds  of  worms,  particularly  the  large  round  worm, 
may  be  detrimental  to  them ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
fear  that  internal  parasites  in  general  are  only  susceptible 
to  actions  whioh  also  affect,  and  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree, 
the  tissues  of  the  host,  and  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
doubt  as  to  how  far  the  remedy  proposed  is  worse  than  the 
disease.  In  &ct,  to  go  to  the  ertreme,  we  can  aver  that  a 
poison  which  will  kill  the  infested  animal  does  not  necessarily 
harm  the  parasites  which  inhabit  the  organism. 

AU  experifflice  is  in  favour  of  moderate  treatment  where 
the  intention  is  to  get  rid  of  intestinal  worms.  First  it 
shoold  be  carefully  determined  to  what  extent  they  are 
responsible  for  the  derangements,  functional  or  organic, 
which  are  laid  to  their  charge ;  and  in  the  next  plaoe  the 
plan  of  treatment  which  is  less  injurious  to  the  system  of 
the  animal,  rather  than  that  which  is  most  actively  de- 
structive to  the  worms,  should  be  adopted.  Vegetable 
bitters  and  astringents  are  always  to  be  preferred  to 
poisonous  minerals,  and  small  and  repeated  doses  of  what- 
ever dmg  may  be  selected  are  better  than  large  quantities 
given  at  once. 

After  all,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  remember  that 
experience  is  opptosed  to  the  notion  that  internal  parasites 
are  necessarily  mjurious ;  and  it  may  be  almost  accepted  as 
a  maxim  that  intestinal  worms  in  the  adult  animals  are  most 
commonly  accused  of  causing  the  mischief  of  whioh  they 
are  the  least  capable. 

Colts  suffer  severely  from  various  round  worms,  and 
treatment  must  necessarily  be  had  recourse  to  for  their 
removal.  Powdered  areoa  nut  is  a  convenient  remedy  for 
these  cases,  because  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  food  instead 
of  being  administered  in  the  form  of  ball  or  draught,  either 
of  which  can  only  be  given  with  difficulty  to  colts.  The 
agent  has  no  very  active  medicinal  properties,  and  therefore 
may  be  given  in  repeated  doses  of  moderate  amount  without 
fear,  while  the  more  active  mineral  agents  might  prove  to 
be  injurious. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  single  instance  in  which 
direct  remedies  appear  tO  be  not  only  effective,  but  essential. 
Yeiy  Uttle  benent  is  gained  by  the  administration  of  the 
ordinary  medicine  for  worms  when  the  Oxyuris  is  present. 
A  dose  of  physic  mB,j  cause  the  expulsion  of  a  few  worms, 
but  no  marked  relief  from  the  annoyance  which  they  cause 
is  jrained  by  this  treatment. 

The  parasites  inhabit  the  posterior  part  of  the  intestinal 
tube  as  far  back  as  the  .terminal  portion  of  the  rectum,  and 
they  may,  in  oonseqnence  of  this  peculiarity  of  position,  be 
reached  by  local  remedies,  which  are  powerless  to  act  upon 
worms  that  have  the  habit  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
alimentaiy  canaL 

Bitter  extractive  matter  appears  to  be  destructive  to  the 
Ozynris  as  to  other  worms,  wnen  it  comes  in  contact  wi^ 


them ;  bat  the  most  effective  remedy  is  undoubtedly 
common  salt,  and,  as  this  ^ent  may  be  safely  injected  into 
the  rectum  if  the  solution  is  not  too  strong,  we  have  a  ready 
method  of  dealing  with  the  worms  whioh  are  most  actively 
annoying  of  all  intestinal  parasites.  Enemas  of  salt  and 
water  are  always  effective  in  removing  a  large  number 
of  the  worms  from  the  rectum ;  and,  uthough  the  relief 
obtained  is  only  temporaiy,  the  remedy  is  so  simple,  and  so 
easily  applied,  that  tnere  is  no  difficulty  in  preserving  the 
animal  from  the  effects  of  the  worms  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Some  care  is  necessary  in  mixing  the  preparation,  to  avoid 
getting  a  strong  brine  instead  of  a  solution  of  salt.  One 
ounce  to  the  «tllon  of  water  is  sufficiently  strong  and 
perfectly  safe ;  Dut  there  is  an  onf ortunate  tendency  on  the 
part  of  unscientific  persons  to  draw  rash  inferences  as  to 
the  relation  between  the  strength  of  an  agent  and  its 
curative  effects.  They  argue  that,  if  one  ounce  of  a  mixture 
does  some  good,  two  ounces  will  effect  double  the  amount 
of  benefit,  and  with  an  agent  so  familiar  as  common  salt 
this  reasoning  is  likely  to  be  adopted  without  any  misgiving 
—indeed,  has  been  acted  upon,  with  most  serious  results  in 
several  instances. 

Infusion  of  quassia,  made  by  steeping  two  ounces  of  Quassia 
chips  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  may  be  used  with  tne  salt 
witn  advantt^e;  and,  to  avoid  any  extempore  dispensing  on 
the  part  of  the  groom,  the  mixtni-%  should  be  made  by  a 
person  accastomed  to  dispense  drugs.  The  one  quart  of  in- 
fusion of  quassia  may  be  added  to  another  quart  of  water 
containing  half  an  ounce  of  salt  in  solution,  and  the  whole 
quantity  may  then  be  gently  introduced  into  the  rectum  by 
means  of  the  common  enema  pipe  with  bladder  attached,  or 
a  large  pewter  syringe,  or,  stUl  better,  by  aid  of  the  funnel 
and  pipe  invented  by  Mr.  John  Glamgee.  If  the  enema  is 
expelled  immediately,  another  may  be  given  in  a  few  days ; 
but  if  it  is  retained  for  an  hour  or  more,  it  will  in  all  pro- 
bability destroy  so  many  worms  that  the  horse  will  be 
relieved  from  all  the  annoying  symptoms  for  two  or  three 
months.  The  reappearance  of  the  yellow  matter  about  the 
anus,  or  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  previous  symptoms, 
will  be  the  signal  for  a  repetition  of  the  remedy. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  in  reference  to  prevention ;  the 
remarks  which  have  yet  to  be  made  under  this  head  must 
necessarily,  be  brief,  and  the  means  proposed  somewhat 
empirical,  on  account  of  a  serious  gap  which  has  yet  to  be 
filled  up  in  the  life-history  6i  the  parasites  which  belong  to 
the  nematode  class. 

The  structure  of  the  mature  worms  has  been  laboriously 
studied  by  numerous  observers ;  every  detail  of  the  organ- 
ism has  been  minutely  describeid.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  separate  sexes,  each  with  a 
well-developed  generative  apparatus.  In  the  female  round 
worms  the  ooik  of  the  ovidacts  may  be  seen  filled  with 
eggs  in  various  stages  of  development ;  and  in  some  species 
the  young  worms  are  vivified  before  the  eggs  are  expelled. 
The  embryos  of  the  different  varieties  of  strongyles  can  be 
seen  moving  in  the  interior  of  the  egg,  and  when  the  shell 
is  broken  by  slight  pressure  the  young  worm  escapes,  and 
at  once  becomes  exoe^ngly  active.  Young  nematodes  are 
always  sexually  immature ;  and  in  this  state  of  development 
they  are  found  sometimes  between  the  coats  of  the  in- 
testines, whioh  position  it  would  appear  they  must  have 
reached  by  burrowing  through  the  mucous,  and  sometimes 
the  muscular,  ooats  of  the  tube. 

Immature  strongyles  are  also  found  in  the  large  arteries ; 
the  anterior  mesenteric  arteiy  is  a  favourite  habitat,  and  the 
ass  is  constantly  found  to  be  infested  with  these  young 
worms  in  that  position.  Their  effects  in  adult  animals  are 
apparently  only  local ;  at  least  there  is  no  morbid  pheno- 
menon associated  with  their  presence,  except  that  of  enlarge- 
ment and  thickening  with  calcareous  deposit  of  the  coats  of 
the  artery.  Their  presence  in  the  blood  vessels  of  young 
animals  however,  is  frequently  associated  with  emaciation 
and  extreme  pallor  of  membrane,  terminating  in  death  from 
anasmia.  Of  course  it  is  only  in  cases  where  immature 
strongyles  are  found  in  post-mortem  examinations  that  a 
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reasonable  plea  is  made  ont  agamst  them ;  bat  the  &ot  of 
their  having  been  found  in  young  aniwialB  nnder  the  oir- 
camstances  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  aroase  snapicionwhen 
colts  fi»n  off  in  condition,  trithout  ascertainable  canse,  in 
localities  where  the  pastures  are  known  to  have  been  fed 
over  by  horses  which  were  themselves  infested  with  mature 
strongyles,  the  ova  and  embryos  of  which  mast  have  been 
abunobuitly  deposited  on  the  land.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  no  remedy  can  have  any  direct  action  on  parasites 
inclosed  ia  blood  vessels. 

So  far  the  history  of  the  round  worm,  is  complete  and 
satisfactory;  but  precisely  at  the  point  when  the  embryo 
quits  the  egg  the  mysteir  begins.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
changes  which  precede  the  attainment  of  sexual  maturity, 
nor  are  there  any  facts  respecting  the  preparation  of  the 
embryo  for  its  future  resiaence  m  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  warm-blooded  animal.  That  some  change  occurs  after 
the  young  worm  is  deposited  in  the  pastures,  and  before  it 
is  capable  of  living  and  gr6wing  in  the  intestines  of  its  host, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  what  those  changes  are  it 
is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  quite  impossible 
to  say. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  germs  of  the 
parasities  in  the  pastures  where  they  are  deposited,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  some  agents  which  are  known  to  be 
inimical  to  parasites  is  general,  with  the  chance  of  destroy- 
ing them  or  preventing  their  development  even  though  we 
do  not  know  what  the  changes  really  are.  At  the  same  time 
our  application  of  remedies  is  limited  by  the  necessity 
which  exists  of  preserving  the  herbage,  or  even  of  improving 
it,  while  we  use  agents  which  will  prove  destructive  to  the 
lower  forma  of  animal  life.  Two  agents,  which  fortunately 
are  in  common  use  in  agriculture,  fulfil  these  indications ; 
both  lime  and  salt  are  harmful  to  parasites,  and  they  either 
benefit,  or  at  worst  do  not  injure,  the  herbage,  when  appUed 
with  due  care  and  under  proper  conditions.  Breeders  of 
horses  would  do  well  to  t&.e  advantage  of  benefits  which 
top-dressings  of  lime  or  salt  used  alternately  would  confer, 
not  only  on  themselves  by  directly  preserving  their  young 
stock  from  parasitic  worms,  but  also  on  the  purchasers  of 
the  adult  animals,  which  are  for  the  most  part  infested  in 
their  early  days. 


Certain  pastures,  which  have  long  been  used  in  breeding 
districts  as  feeding  grounds  for  mares  and  foals,  are  almost 
certain  to  itimish  parasitic  germs  in  large  quantities ;  and 
year  by  year,  under  the  prosent  conditionB,  the  state  of  the 
land  becomes  worse.  The  animals  which  are  infected 
during  the  season  are  ready  to  contribute  their  quota  of  ova 
and  embryos  the  next,  and  in  this  way  the  abnormal  oon- 
ditions  of  the  grazing  grounds  are  perpetuated.  If,  instead 
of  leaving  the  pastures  untouched,  to  nourish  the  immature 
worms  and  furnish  all  the  materials  necessary  for  their 
development,  topdressing^,  of  substances  which  are  capable 
of  arresting  sucn  development,  were  to  be  regularly  or  even 
occasionally  applied  at  tne  end  of  the  grazing  season,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  vast  numbers  of  parasitic  g^rms  would 
be  destroyed,  and  much  of  the  miscbaef  which  foaJs  suffer 
from  taking  them  into  their  digestive  organs  would  be 
obviated. 

When  describing  in  a  former  number  the  disease  among 
lambs  known  as  "  worm  in  the  throat,"  we  hud  down  the 
maxim  that  these  animals  should  never  be  allowed  to  feed 
off  pastures  over  which  adult  sheep  have  recently  been 
feedmg.  The  same  rule  applies  equally  to  colts,  which 
should  be  kept  from  common  grazing  grounds  at  least  until 
a  top-dressing  of  lime  or  salt  has  been  apphed. 

In  answer  to  these  suggestions  it  is  often  urged  that  the 
state  of  the  herbage  or  the  arrangement  of  the  estabUsh- 
ment  are  incompatible  with  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  There 
is,  however,  no  effective  alternative ;  the  measure  saggested 
must  be  carried  into  effect,  or  the  animals  must  run  the 
risk,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  becoming  infested 
with  intestinal  worms. 

Preventive  measures,  directed  chiefly  to  the  destruction 
of  embryo  worms  ob  the  pasture,  will  not  of  course  affect 
the  larvsB  of  the  CEstrut  equi,  or  gadfly,  which  temporarily 
inhabit  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  oecause  these  are  due  to 
the  development  of  ova  deposited  on  the  horse's  legs  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  whence  they  are  transferred  to  the 
stomach  by  the  animal  licking  them  and  swallowing  them. 
No  precaution  can  be  taken  to  prevent  this  occurrence  when 
animals  are  at  grass ;  but  the  matter  is  of  little  consequence, 
as  the  larvaa  are  comparatively  harmless. 


COUNTRY     HOUSE. 


THE  "CHABLXEB"  HOBSESHOE. 

Wb  present  below  the  opinions  for  and  against  the  use  of 
this  shoe,  as  given  by  those  who  have  had  experience  of  it, 
and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  on  the 
matter.  The  numerous  hints  as  to  what  to  do  and  what  to 
avoid,  will  guide  the  uninitiated  who  wish  to  try  the  method. 
A  correspondent,  whose  writing  bears  evidence  of  practical 
knowledge,  says : 

"  I  have  devoted  much  time  and  study  to  the  shoeing  of 
horses,  and  have  now  given  M.  CharUer  s  shoe  a  trial  for 
four  years  with  every  description  of  horse,  and  I  think  it 
ooly  ikir  to  the  public  and  the  system 'he  recommends  to 
state  that  I  have  found  it  to  answer  beyond  anything  that  I 
had  anticipated,  and  that  in  every  instance  where  it  has 


failed  I  am  satisfied  that  either  the  smith  or  the  metal  he 
has  used  is  to  blame.  I  have  now  myself  had  firom  five  to 
seven  horses  in  daily  work  for  the  period  above  mentioned, 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
more  healthy  set  of  feet,  theur  action  also  being  very  supe- 
rior to  what  it  would  be  when  shod  in  the  ordinary  mannar. 
They  travel  with  impunity  over  broken  stones ;  never  lose  a 
shoe  or  pick  up  a  stone ;  no  corns,  contraction,  brittle  hoof, 
or  seedy  toe  trouble  them  ;  and  I  have  never  had  a  horse 
affected  by  splint  lameness  since  I  have  adopted  this  system 
of  shoeing.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  horses  are 
less  liable  to  the  diseases  incident  to  the  leg  when  wearing 
these  shoes,  which  give  the  foot  a  more  even  and  firmer 
bearing  on  the  ground,  and  with  which  thw  are  so  much 
less  likely  to  strike  the  opposite  leg.    Unfortunately  the 
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smiths,  as  a  rale,  are  dead  against  this  Bystem.  of  shoeing. 
They  find  a  difScuIty  in  makmg  the  iron  fit  the  groove  acca- 
rately  that  is  prepared  for  it,  and  this  must  be  done ;  no 
fitting  the  foot  to  the  shoe  in  this  style  o^  shoeing — a  pro- 
cess that  gives  them  no  trouble.  Many  people  have  given 
np  the  Rvstem  from  unfairly  expecting  a  hoof  that  is  in  a 
state  of  disease — or  at  any  rate  semi-disease  or  weakness — 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  hard  substances  without  any  prepa- 
ration ;  but  oy  &r  the  greater  number  have  discontmued  it 
from  the  representation  of  their  smiths  that  it  will  not 
answer  for  weak  feet  with  flat  soles.  My  experience  of  it  is 
that  this  description  of  foot  reaps  as  much  benefit  from  it 
as  those  of  a  concave  form,  as  the  sole  becomes  so  strong  by 
attrition  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  it  to  be  affected  by 
a  bruise,  and  the  crust  invariably  becomes  wide  and  tough 
to  a  degree  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  witness.  The  hunters 
gallop  better  (the  difference  in  deep  ground  being  most 
obvious),  slip  less  at  their  fences  or  on  greasy  footpaths,  are 
much  less  liable  to  strike  themselves,  never  overreach,  and 
altogether  perform  their  work  in  a  superior  manner.  A  pair 
of  carriage  horses  trotted  over  two  hundred  Irish  miles 
within  the  month  in  a  set  of  shoes ;  when  the  smith  went  to 
remove  them  he  found  a  difficulty  in  cutting  the  clinches,  so 
close  did  they  lie  to  the  feet.  The  fact  that  brittle  crusts 
are  invariably  improved  by  this  style  of  shoeing  will  also 
prove  to  him  that  the  bearing  is  not  too  much  placed  on  the 
wall;  while  the  fact  that  a  chnch never  starts  from  one  end 
of  the  month  to  the  other  proves  that  the  nails  are  not 
driven  too  fine.  The  iron  I  use  is  Gray's  patent  |in.  steeled 
bars.  They  never  spread  at  the  heels,  and,  although  they 
require  some  forging  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper  size,  in 
every  other  respect  answer  all  the  pmposes  required  of 
them." 

A  second  :  "  I  have  had  Oharlier  shoes  on  my  couple  of 
horses  for  about  three  months.    I  have  been  troubled  with 
broken  shoes,  broken  hoofs,  and  horn  rather  too  much  worn 
away,  and  consequent  short-stepping  on  hard  roads.     It  is 
true  corns  of  long  standing  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
fetlocks  liable  to  puff  from  previous  faulty  shoeing  now  are 
as  cool  and  clean  as  a  young  donkey's;  but — for  in  every 
advance  towards  perfection  there  is  a  but — I  begin  to  fear 
the  abrasion  of  the  flinty  roads  is  too  severe  in  my  case, 
who  only  keep  two  horses.    My  misfortunes  originate  in  a 
breakage,  and  shoe   torn  .off   in   consequence,  and  horn 
becoming  too  scant  to  bed  the  shoe  safely.    Add  to  this,  the 
horses  having  to  go  on,  shoe  right  or  not  right,  or  lost  alto- 
gether, miles  away  from  a  capable  smithy.    I  feel  certain 
the  Charlier  shoe  nas  only  to  be  properly  tried  to  insure  the 
total  abolition  of  the  present  Darbarous  common  shoes, 
which  Mr  Gramgee  faUs  to  condemn,  but  which  cause  the 
most  exquisite  torture  to  the  equine  race,  as  admitted  by 
everyone.    To  suspend  nine-tenths  of  the  foot  in  the  air, 
and  throw  the  entire  weight  of  the  horse  on  the  other  tenth, 
must  be  a  plan  devised  by  the  inventor  of  the  bastinado. 
Experience  shows  that  spavins,  splints,  curbs,  ringbone,  and 
general  grogginess  result  in  nine  out  of  ten  horses  hard- 
worked  in  England ;  while  in  other  countries,  where  horses 
stand  on  their  feet — not  on  pattens — such  things  are  un- 
known.    Therefore  some  practical  information  how  to  bed 
in  the  protecting  but  not  supporting  iron  of  the  Charlier, 
and  how  to  prevent  such  accidents  as  above  referred  to, 
would  be  an  advantage  t9  the  inexperienced." 

A  third :  "  About  two  years  ago  a  local  vet.  explained  to 
me  the  principle  of  the  Charlier  system  of  shoeing,  at  the 
same  time  requesting  me  to  allow  him  to  try  it  on  my  pony. 
His  reasons  seemed  so  sound  that  I  readily  gave  my  consent; 
1  have  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 
Previously  the  pony  was  scarcely  safe  to  drive,  frequently 
stumbling — on  one  occasion  coming  down,  breaking  the 
shafts  of  the  trap,  and  throwing  out  my  wife  and  another 
lady ;  but  since  I  adopted  the  Charlier  I  may  say  that  she 
has  never  made  a  mistake.  The  only  objection,  I  think, 
that  can  be  urged  to  it  is,  that  the  shoe  is  sometimes  apt  to 
break  at  the  nail  holes ;  but  this  might  be  obviated — as  I 
fency  was  some  time  ago  suggested  in  your  columns — by 
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drilling  instead  of  punching  the  holes,  and  using  smaller 
nails." 

A  fourth:  ''I  consider  any  horse  that  wants  his  shoes 
removed  has  horn  enough  to  commence  with  the  Oharlier. 
And  when  they  have  been  on  a  couple  of  months  the  change 
is  very  satisfactory ;  every  part  of  the  foot  improves — the 
frog  particularly.  Getting  rid  of  the  extra  weight  of  iron 
is  a  great  advantage  to  young  or  weak  horses  that  strike 
their  legs — and  few  young  ones  do  not  do  it  sometimes. 
Careless  grooms  cannot  leave  gravel  under  the  seating,  for 
there  is  none,  and  stones  are  very  seldom  picked  up.  My 
five  horses  all  go  well  in  them.  We  had  some  spring  open 
at  first,  and  some  broke  at  the  nail  holes,  but  these  things 
have  not  happened  for  a  long  time.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
do  the  work  now  as  well  as  we  ought,  though  we  attain 
success.  As  to  the  obstacles,  I  try  to  understand  the  matter 
myself,  ask  no  questions  of  the  groom,  pay  the  smith  a  little 
extra,  and  stand  over  him  when  he  is  putting  on  the  shoes." 
A  fifth :  "  I  drove  a  pair  to-day  thirteen  miles  and  a  half 
in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  over  a  road  newly  metalled 
in  many  places  ;  their  frogs  and  soles  are  on  the  ground,  and 
were  as  cool  as  possible  when  I  came  in,  the  only  part  pro- 
tected being  the  toe  and  all  round  by  the  Charlier  shoe.  I 
had  three  ordinary  frost  nails  put  in  each  foot  in  lieu  of  the 
common  nails,  and  had  no  slipping.  I  got  the  steel  bar 
(with  an  iron  cone)  from  Grey's  Patent  Horseshoe  Company 
(Limited),  Moscow  Works,  Eotherham,  Sheffield,  and  the 
knife  from  Lenman's,  Dubhn.  I  remain  more  convinced 
that  in  the  matter  of  CharUer  shoes  practice  makes  per- 
fect." 

A  sixth:  "When  my  coachman  heard  of  the  Charlier 
shoe,  he  remarked,  '  There  is  an  end  of  thrushes.'  He  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  pressure  on  the  sole  to  secure 
health  to  the  foot  of  the  horse.  He  was  probably  aware  of 
the  saying  that  '  an  ounce  of  the  foot  is  a  pound  at  the 
saddle,'  and  he  no  doubt  recognised  the  manifest  and  mani- 
fold advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  invention ;  among  the 
most  important  of  which  I  reckon  the  instruction  afforded 
to  all  horse  masters  to  keep  the  knife  from  the  soles,  and 
the  rasp  from  the  hoofs,  of  their  horses.  But  I  have  not 
surmounted  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  shoe  from  spread- 
ing. It  lacks  the  lateral  strength  of  the  broad  web,  and 
gets  hammered  out  by  our  flinty  roads  and  fields.  I  lately 
received  a  mare  from  Cleveland,  shod  a  la  Charlier;  she 
was  re-shod  by  my  blacksmith,  and  came  home  with  the 
three  shoes  spread  out  of  four.  But  for  this  drawback,  I 
have  used  the  shoe  on  carriage,  cart,  and  saddle  horses  with 
great  advantage,  and  without  preparation  of  the  hoof." 

A  seventh :  "  The  principle  of  the  CharUer  shoe  appears 
to  me  to  be  essentially  tbe  same  as  the  G^oodenough,  which 
I  have  used  for  about  two  years  and  a  half.  Both  of  these 
patents  advocate  no  paring  of  either  the  sole  or  the  trog, 
and  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief  advantage  either  of 
them  offers.  For  a  long  time  I  have  never  used  one  of  the 
Goodenough  shoes  without  thinning  down  the  shoe  from  the 
'  quarter  nail'  to  the  heel,  tapering  the  shoe  gradually  until 
it  is  quite  thin  at  the  heel,  which  I  bring  to  a  blunt  point, 
instead  of  having  it  about  the  same  width  throughout,  which 
is  the  usual  custom.  The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  the  shoe 
allows  the  heel  and  frog  to  press  firmly  on  the  ground  that 
the  iron  may  be  made  to  follow  accurately  the  curvature  of 
the  hoof  without  interfering  with  the  frog,  and  that  the  iron 
is  nearly  or  quite  clear  of  the  usual  locahty  of  corns.  It 
also  has  a  beneficial  effect  in  preventing  a  horse  from  '  cut- 
ting' in  addition.  A  hunter  cannot  pull  his  shoe  off  in  stiff 
clay,  as  there  is  no  projecting  point  pf  the  shoe  for  the  clay 
to  bind  round.  I  have  found,  in  practice,  that  when  a 
horse's  sole  and  frog  have  been  much  pared  away,  and  the 
foot  has  become  concave,  that  after  this  practice  has  been 
abandoned  a  very  considerable  time  elapses  before  the  frog 
and  sole  recover  their  natural  state.  I  think  there  would  be 
considerable  risk  in  commencing  to  use  the  CharUer  shoe 
when  the  foot  is  in  this  state,  as,  during  the  time  the  sole  is 
recovering  its  natural  state,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
'  sloughing"  in  many  cases.     And  the  Charlier  shoe,  placing 
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the  sole  and  frog  nearly  in  the  same  position  mth  regard  to 
wear  as  they  are  with  a  barefooted  horse,  I  think  it  nnsofe 
before  the  sole  has  recovered  its  natural  strength.  Daring 
the  time  it  is  recoTering,.the  sole  will  throw  off  thick  scales 
as  large  as  a  penny  piece,  which  is  not  the  case  afterwards. 
To  commence  the  change  of  shoeing,  I  advocate  a  narrow- 
webbed  common  shoe,  well  bevelled  from  the  nail  holes  in- 
wards with  thin  pointed  heels  so  as  to  allow  the  heel  and 
frog  to  come  fairly  and  firmly  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
In  two  or  three  days  the  horse  will  show  by  his  way  of 
going,  the  relief  he  feels  by  treading  on  a  tough  elastic  pad 
(which  the  frog  is  designed  by  natiire  to  be)  instead  of 
nothing  but  the  iron  shoe,  which  we  all  know  causes  an  in- 
jnrious  jar  to  the  foot  and  leg.  I  have  abandoned  gutting 
the  grooves,  as  recommended  by  Goodenough,  finding  a  good 
bevel  qmte  sufficient.  The  smith  removes  as  little  horn  as 
possible,  only  enough  to  cive  the  shoe  a  true  level  bearing. 
One  great  aavantage  in  shoeing  on  this  plan  is  that  in  case 
of  a  lost  shoe,  when  you  are  at  a  distance  from  home,  any 
man  able  to  shoe  decently  in  the  ordinary  way  may  put  a 
common  shoe  on,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  care  he 
does  not  cut  away  any  portion  of  the  sole  or  the  frog.  There 
is  a  very  common  belief  that  the  sole  and  frog  of  a  horse 
require  protection  from  hard  roads,  stones,  <feo.  Now,  in 
Australia  I  have  often  been  compelled  to  ride  an  unshod 
horse,  until  he  became  so  footsore  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
travel;  and  when  I  could  get  him  shod,  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  finding  hold  for  the  nails ;  but  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  a  horse  being  footsore  in  the.  heel,  frog,  or  sole 
from  travelling  over  stony  ground.  It  has  always  been  the 
crust  or  wall  of  the  hoof  breaking  or  wearing  awav,  so  as  to 
expose  the  '  auick'  or  sensible  part  of  the  foot.  Of  course,  if 
two-thirds  of  the  substance  of  the  frog  is  cut  away,  care  is 
needed  till  it  grows,  which  will  only  be  the  case  when  it  is 
restored  to  its  natural  use." 

An  eighth  :  "  Ignorance,  prejudice,  or  want  of  control  in 
the  stable  by  horsemasters  themselves,  I  consider  the  great 
hindrances  to  the  spread  of  the  system.  After  nearly  three 
years'  experience  with  every  kind  of  horse,  I  can  only  say  I 
am  more  than  satisfied.  In  the  hunting  field  I  never  lose  a 
shoe,  and  if  I  did,  my  horse  could  hunt  out  his  day  and 
retnm  a  lone  distance  home  without  one,  and  with  no  risk 
of  injury  to  the  foot." 

Mr.  George  Fleming,  the  author  of  "  Horse  Shoes  and 
Horse  Shoeing,"  expresses  thus  a  very  decided  opinion  in 
its  fkvour :  "  I  can  honestly  state  that  I  have  found  fewer 
evils  and  more  benefits  attend  the  Chorlier  method  of 
shoeing  than  any  other  method  I  am  acquainted  with,  and 
I  fancy  I  have  tried  all.  My  farther  experience  of  this 
shoeing  has  taught  me  that  those  who  most  loudly  condemn 
it  are  either  those  who  have  never  tried  it,  don't  understand 
it,  or  are  prejudiced  against  it.  If  it  has  failed,  it  has 
always  been  owing  to  the  mal-application  of  the  method,  or 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  famers  and  the  indifference  of 
the  horse  owners.  Soilnd  feet  are  ciaintained  sound,  and 
some  diseased  and  deformed  feet  are  more  quickly  restored 
to  a  normal  condition,  than  by  any  other  kind  of  &rriery  I 
am  acquainted  with.  The  flying  out  or  widening  at  the 
heels  can  be  remedied  by  the  short  rim,  or  by  nailing  nearer 
the  heel,  aud  the  breakages  at  the  nail  holes  may  be  pre- 
vented by  punching  these  with  a  fine  round-pointed  punch ; 
in  working  the  shoe  on  the  horn  of  the  anvil  these  circular 
holes  become  oval.  A  square  punch  cuts  the  iron  and 
weakens  it ;  a  round  one  only  bulges  it.  It  is  very  rare 
indeed  that  a  shoe  comes  oS  by  accident ;  and  I  have  never 
experienced  any  difficulty,  when  occasion  required  it,  to 
replace  the  Gharlier  by'the  ordinary  shoe.  My  horses  Imve 
travelled  constantly  over  all  kinds  of  roads,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  bruised  sole.  K  this  part  of  the  horse's  foot 
required  protection,  as  some  of  the  opponents  of  this 
method  ot  shoeing  aver,  surelj  it  must  be  where  the  sole 
is  naturally  thinnest ;  and  this  is  not  around  its  margin, 
which  is  usually  covered  by  the  ordinary  shoe,  but  towards 
its  middle,  where  it  is  never  covered.  One  fact  is  worth  a 
thousand  surmises  or  doubts,  and  every  fact  goes  to  prove 


that  this  method  of  shoeing  is  the  soundest  in  principle,  and 
the  best  in  practice,  of  any  yet  known  to  me." 

"  ImpecnnioKus,"  the  contributor  of  a  valuable  paper  to 
Part  3,  vol.  I.,^f  The  Field  QnAKTERLT   Magakinb  asd 
Review,  entitle<r "  Stable  Reforms,"   there  discusses  the 
various    new    systems,    comparing    them    with    the    old. 
The  following  remarks   from    his  pen   sum   up  the  chief 
points    under    discussion :    "  Experience    has    shown    the 
uipossibiUty  of  a  horse  becoming  footsore  in  the  frog,  sole, 
or  neel  of  his  foot  as  a  result  of  travelling  barefoot.    It  is 
the  toe  about  half  way  round  that  suffers,  and  this  is  all 
that  demands  protection  in  the  fore  feet,  whatever  the  work 
may  be,  and  upon  whatever  soil.     But  I  think  the  dangers 
of  shoeing  a  horse  d  2a  Gharlier  and  working  him  at  once 
have  been  over-rated.    That  the  sole  will  scale  away  is 
indubitable,  but  I  have  never  found  any  inconvenience  result 
from  the  process,  as  a  new  sole  is  ready  for  use  immediately 
on  the  loss  of  the  old  one.    I  have  shod  now  some  dozens  of 
horses  in  this  way,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  frog  has  been 
sound  they  have  been  able  to  go  on  at  their  usual  tasks 
after  a  day  or  two  of  '  feeling  their  feet.'    Of  course  a  thin- 
soled  horse  should  be  as  much  as  possible  kept  off  newly 
macadamised  roads,  but  after  a  time  he  will  travel  over 
them  certainly  as  well  as  he  ever  did  with  the  old  shoe,  and 
in  all  probability  better.     Where  the  frog  is  unsound  it  is 
another  matter,  as  it  has  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do ;  but 
there  is  nothing  like  pressure  and  heel  freedom  for  thrushes, 
&c.    M.  Charlier's  fore  shoe  extends  to  the  heels,  but  this 
idea  has   been  improved  upon.     I  have  recently  seen  a 
pattern  of  a  short  Gharlier  shoe,  as  used  at  Melton,  and  its 
advantages  are  pretty  apparent.    It  extends  only  to  the 
bars  of  the  foot  on  each  side — in  fact,  about  the  length  of  a 
'  three-quarter  shoe  ' — and  five  nails  are  plenty  to  secure  it. 
It  wears  much  longer  than  the  full  shoe,  as  the  wear  is 
divided  between  the  shoe  and  the  heels,  which  are  left  in  a 
state  of  nature.    M.  Gharlier's  shoe  takes  away,  or  rather 
replaces,  a  portion  of  the  bars,  which  with  the  short  shoe 
are  left  in  their  entirety ;  and,  as  they  are  the  strongest  and 
quickest-growing  part  of  the  foot,  this  seems  but  reasonable. 
Iji  fact,  in  M.  CharUer's  book  (which  appears  to  be  about 
the  most  inaccessible  work  extant)  a  passage  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  occurs :  '  If  after  a  few  shoeings  the  baois,  wUdi 
grow  very  &8t,  project  below  the  level  of  the  shoe  at  the 
heels,  they  may  be  cut  off  flat.'    Now  it  is  surely  better 
that  the  shoe  should  not  meddle  with  these  parts,  whidi 
replace  their  own  wear  so  speedily,  and  a  short  shoe  puts 
corns  out  of  the  bounds  of  possibility.    The  great  mistake 
smiths  make  in  this  shoeing  is  to  cut  too  deep  a  groove. 
The  sole  need  not  be  absolutely  flush  with  the  shoe,  and  a 
too  near  approach  to  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  foot  lames 
the  horse  to  a  certainty.     And  failing  this,  if  the  groove  be 
a  little  too  deep,  his  action  is  much  impaired,  and  does  not 
visibly  improve,  and  the  traditions  of  the  smith  triumph 
accordingly.    Of  course,  a  short  shoe  is  less  liable  to  '  spring 
out '  than  a  full  one ;  indeed,  since  I  have  used  them,  I  have 
never  known  one  to  do  so.    They  would  not,  I  imagine,  be 
so  suitable  for  the  hind  feet;  but  the  hind  shoe  can  always 
be  made  stouter  than  the  fore  one.    In  case  my  description 
of  the  three-quarter  shoe  be  not  plain  enough,  I  subjoin  a 
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sketch  of  it.  Fig.  1  shows  the  foot  shod  (in  profile) ;  Pig.  2. 
the  ground  sur&ce  of  the  shod  foot ;  Fig.  3,  the  shoe  itself, 
I  should  also  mention  that  my  friend  who  gave  me  the 
pattern  of  this  shoe  remarked  that  '  the  opposition  of  the 
smiths  to  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  aoid  ihat  the 
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same  might  be  Baid  of  moat  of  the  grooms.'  In  speaking 
of  thin-eoled  horses,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  pointed  stones  that  they  object  to ;  London  pave- 
ment they  will  go  over  with  all  imaginable  confidence.  As 
to  the  difficulty  of  putting  on  a  shoe  after  a  Charlier  has 
been  lost,  I  can  only  say  what  has  happened  to  myself,  and 
I  always  prefer  practice  to  theory.  Some  time  ago  I  lost  (or 
rather  my  horse  did)  a  bind  shoe  (I  have  never  lost  a  three- 
quarter  fore  shoe),  which  was  trodden  off,  as  I  fancy,  in  a 
gateway,  being  a  little  too  long — such  an  accident,  mdeed, 
never  haying  been  contemplated  or  provided  against.  I 
cannot  say  how  much  hunting  my  nag  did  barefoot,  but 
sixteen  miles  of  road  he  certainly  did  perform  on  his  way 
home,  throngb  an  uninhabited  country  and  in  the  dark,  and 
no  forge  discoverable.  He  was  slightly  footsore,  though 
hai^lly  lame,  the  last  two  or  three  miles — certainly  not  more 
— and  his  foot  was  a  great  deal  worn  at  the  toe.  A  groove 
oonld  not  safely  have  been  made,  and  the  Charlier  shoe 
without  one,  to  some  extent,  is  no  better  than  another ;  so, 
being  far  ii^nn  home,  with  only  a  village  blacksmith  who 
bad  never  heard  of  Charlier  to  apply  to,  I  let  him  put  on  a 
light  common  hind  shoe.  In  doing  this  there  was  no  sort 
of  difficulty,  and  in  ten  days  the  foot  had  grown  enough  to 
admit  of  the  usual  '  chaussure.'  And  this  was  a  flat-footed 
horse,  but  had  worn  Charlier  shoes  for  eighteen  months. 
So  much  for  that  difficulty.  And  it  is  just  as  easy,  to  carry 
a  spare  Charlier  shoe  and  nails  out  hunting  as  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  a  common  one,  which  any  smith  can  then 
adjust,  as  no  groove  would  require  to  be  made,  and  no 
alteration  of  the  shoe  would  be  required  either,  unless  to 
widen  or  narrow  it  a  little  to  fit  the  foot.  If  it  were  a  full 
shoe  it  would  be  all  right  for  the  hind  foot;  while  the 
redaction  of  a  shoe  to  a  tip,  if  such  were  needful,  demands 
but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  time,  trouble,  or  skill.  Short 
shoes  in  front,  however,  ought  never  to  come  off,  nor  will 
they  do  80  when  propierly  put  on ;  hind  shoes  have  still  less 
business  to  be  absent  without  leave." 

An  adverse   opinion  is  thus   expressed   by    Mr.   Wm. 
Hunting,  M.RiO.V.S.  :— 

"  The  evils  of  the  Charlier  system  are  many.  Bearing  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  wall,  whereas  the  abutments  of  the 
sole  should  participate.  The  shoe  is  placed  dangerously 
near  the  sensitive  parts.  The  sole,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence of  the  OharUer  shoe,  is  never  on  a  level  with  the  shoe, 
and  therefore,  does  not  participate  in  bearing.  The  nail 
holes  are  necessarily  .too  '  fine  — i.  e.,  too  near  the  outer 
edge  of  the  wall.  The  lightness  of  the  shoe  allows  of  it^ 
'  spreading,'  as  the  result  of  wear.  This  spreading  or 
widening  at  the  heels  injures  the  quarters.  I  am  aware 
that  this  is  guarded  against  by  placing  two  additional  ntuls 
extra  iar  back.  But  is  not  this  employing  one  evil  to  check , 
another  P  Hordes'  feet  can  be  injured  by  the  Charlier  or  any 
other  system  of  shoeing  not  based  upon  sound  principles 
and  not  skilfully  carried  out.  The  so-called  '  antiauated 
system '  embraces  every  error  which  has  been  promulgated 
for  yeara.  It  is  really  no  system  at  aU,  but  simply  the 
method  which  each  operator  thinks  best.  Farriers  are  not  to 
blame  for  this ;  they  only  adopt  what  has  been  laid  down  as 
correct  by  the  many  amateur  and  professional  authors.  To 
try  and  please  all,  they  have  adopted  a  little  from  each,  the 
result  being  a  perfect  jumble.  No  class  of  men  show  greater 
mannal  dexterity ;  they  are  equally  skilful  in  paring  a  foot 
&  la  Mr.  Miles  and  m  carrying  out  the  method  of  M. 
Charlier."  [With  regard  to  the  objection  here  made  to  the 
Charlier  shoe — viz.,  that  by  it  "  bearing  is  confined  entirely 
to  the  wall  " — our  correspondent  seems  to  overlook  the  fact 
that,  ^o  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  frog  itself  is 
allowed  to  come  to  the  ground,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
sole  also. — Ed.]  Apprehending  that  the  patent  may  be 
infring^,  Mr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  8a,  Park-lane,  London,  W., 
eaya  "  that  the  system  is  patented  in  England  as  well  as 
France ;  and,  therefore,  no  veterinary  surgeons  or  farriers 
can  make  use  of  it  for  their  customers  without  a  licence  from 
myself,  the  sole  authorised  representative  of  M.  Pierre 
Charlier  in  England.    Otherwise,  I  need  hardly  add,  they 


render  themselves  liable  to  having  proceedings  taken  against 
them."  Mr.  A.  Gibbon,  of  WaUhouse,  Bathgate,  N.B., 
however,  inforn^s  us  that  he  holds  a  warrant  from  the 
Messrs.  Charlier  and  Co.,  of  date  Jan.  1,  1871,  wherein 
authority  is  granted  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  to  use  the  system  gratuitously.  For  the  con- 
venience of  our  readers  we  pve  M.  Charlier's  London 
address,  9,  South  Molton-street,  where  models,  shoes, 
and  shoeing  tools  may  be  obtained.  Sole  licensed  agent 
for  London,  Mr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  8a,  Park-lano ;  for  Dublin, 
Messrs.  W.  Lennan  and  Son,  29,  Dawson-street. 


PHEASANTS  AND  FHEASANTBIES. 

Presekvebs  should  take  care  to  remove  all  nests  of  eggs 
from  exposed  situations,  and  set  them  under  hens.  Some 
take  an  egg  or  two  from  a  nest  full  to  make  up  sittings 
which  is  all  very  well,  only  care  is  required  in  approaching 
the  nest,  aa  it  is  likely  to  leave  an  observable  train  for  others 
or  vermin  to  follow ;  and  if  the  nest  is  not  actually  robbed, 
it  is  likely  to  be  forsaken  ;  for  the  pheasant  is  a  very  cautious, 
quiet  bird  in  leaving  or  returning  to  its  nest.  It  is  asto- 
nishing the  quaint,  quiet,  unobservable  way  in  which  they 
manage  to  flit  in  and  out,  making  little  or  no  noise  to  cause 
a  suspicion  of  a  nest  being  in  the  locality.  Fanqr  or  other 
pheasantries  for  wild  birds  to  be  cooped  or  confined  in,  where 
folks  are  often  passing  and  gaping  on  them,  they  do  not 
like ;  for  our  wild  pheasants,  hke  many  of  our  domesticated 
cats,  are  rarely  entirely  tamed,  or  made  so  tame  as  not  to 
be  shy  of  the  approach  of  an  entire  stranger.  Therefore  the 
eggs  that  may  be  secured  in  a  pheasantry  that  both  cocks 
and  hens  are  entirely  confined  in  are  not  wholly  to  be 
depended  on.  There  is  not  that  natural  strength  in  the 
embryo  that  there  is  in  the  eggs  laid  naturally  about  the 
coverts ;  at  the  same  time,  many  satisfactory  results  have 
thus  been  accomplished. 

The  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  method  is  as  follows: 
Make  choice  of  a  position  in  a  healthy,  undisturbed  preserve ; 
set  out  the  size  either  oblong  or  square,  irom  ten  perches  to 
.forty  or  more ;  inclose  trees,  brushwood,  and  the  natural 
herbaee,  just  as  it  is  in  its  natural  state,  by  placing  poles 
upright  m  the  ground  8ft.  apart — larch  poles  stripped  of 
their  bark  are  best  to  last,  particularly  if  charred  at  their 
base,  and  tarred  up  to  a'  httle  above  ground.  Any  other 
poles  will  do  stripped  of  their  bark  and  charred  at  the  base. 
Place  another  rough  pole,  or  rough  sawpit  stubs  or  rough 
scantlings  outside,  with  the  upper  edge  tolerably  straight, 
driving  a  nail  or  two  through  its  ends  into  the  pole,  to  keep 
it  firm.  Cut  off  all  the  poles,  when  thus  done,  to  the  height 
'and  level  of  9ft. ;  drive  a  small  staple  into  the  top  of  each 
pole,  and  then  pass  through  the  staple  all  round  a  ^in. 
galvanised  wire,  or  nail  a  shght  rail  of  inch  board  all  round 
on  the  tops  of  the  poles,  according  to  taste  or  convenience ; 
then  fence  up  the  outside  all  round  with  galvanised  wire 
netting,  which  will  take  three  widths.  The  bottom  width 
may  be  fine  enough  to  exclude  prowling  vermin,  and  the  two 
top  widths  more  open  and  coarser,  according  to  taste.  The 
wire  netting,  of  course,  is  to  be  securely  fixed  with  little 
staples  to  the  poles  and  sill  at  base,  and  with  wire,  if  wood 
is  not  used,  round  the  top,  and  the  widths  of  wire  threaded 
together,  unless  the  galvanised  wire  can  be  procured  the 
whole  width  or  depth  of  9ft.  It  is  thus  securely  inclosed 
all  round  to  the  desired  size,  9ft.  high,  and  left  entirely  open 
and  free  at  top.  Cut  a  doorway  to  enter  at  one  end  only. 
The  wire  thus  cut  out,  and  the  sides  from  whence  cut, 
should  be  strengthened  all  round  with  ^in.  wire  or  iron 
hooping,  one  side  for  hinges ;  on  the  opening  side  a  chain 
and  padlock,  and  latch  if  required.  The  outside  now  made 
neatly  secure.  If  it  should  be  thought  there  are  so  many 
hiffh  trees  inclosed  as  to  obstruct  the  light  and  sun, 
reduce  them  in  size  by  cutting  them.  If  there  should  be 
a  goodrsized  tree  about  the  centre,  place  at  about  5ft.i  or 
(ift.  from  its  stem,  all  round,  some  upright  poles  for  posts, 
cut  off  to  5ft.  high,  tack  on  a  pole  plate  and  some  rough 
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pole  rafters,  thatoh  with  long,  tied,  leafy  &ggot8  or  barons, 
thatch  over  with  heath,  reeds,  or  straw,  when  an  mnbrella- 
like  hat  will  be  formed  under  the  tree,  with  an  open  pole 
trellis  floor,  2ft.  from  the  gronnd,  to  place  straw  or  corn  on. 
If  there  is  no  such  tree  convenient,  place  a  hut  on  four  posts, 
with  plenty  of  dry  dust  under  the  hut  floor ;  also  do  not 
forget  to  make  a  trough  or  catchpool  on  a  small  scale  for 
water  inside  this  open  top  pheasantry,  or  place  a  shallow 
tub,  old  milk  dish,  or  some  similar  contrivance  for  water,  as 
it  must  be  supplied.  The  inside  may  require  a  little  con- 
venience for  nesting  and  hiding  places,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  planting  a  few  bunches  of  common  rhododen- 
drons, spruce  furs,  &c.,  in  threes  and  fours,  and  a  few  green 
boughs  stuck  in  close  together  at  the  base  of  tree  stems, 
bushes,  &c.,  to  make  secure  nesting  places  ;  a  few  baskets 
of  dry  leaves,  short  straw,  or  hay  may  be  advantageously 
placed  about  those  spots  also. 

AH  is  now  ready  and  secure  for  receiving  as  many  hen 
pheasants  as  you  wish  to  place  inside,  with  one  wing 
pinioned.  The  top  should  be  left  entirely  open  to  the  sky, 
to  admit  the  visits  of  the  wild  cock  pheasant.  Feed  well  and 
regularly  with  change  of  food,  and  any  quantity  of  eggs  may 
thus  be  secured,  and  flilly  depended  on  in  quality.  Take 
care  that  but  few  cocks  pay  their  visits — one  to  sii  hens ; 
indeed,  there  is  not  much  fear,  for  a  master  cock  or  two  will 
soon  take  possession  and  keep  pretty  regular  attendance, 
particularly  if  a  change  of  food  is  easily  obtained  by  them, 
they  will  always  keep  pretty  bandy.  "One  person  only 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  them  with  food,  without  noise 
or  hurry  in  their  approach,  but  with  a  quiet  cooing  whistle ; 
thus. they  will  soon  know  their  friend's  approach,  and  no 
trespassers  whatever  should  \>e  allowed  to  go  gaping  about 
and  disturbing  them  in  their  laying  season.  The  feeder  will 
take  care  to  please  them  with  a  change  of  food,  such  as 
before  recommended,  with  the  addition  at  laying  season  of 
a  bag  of  ants'  eggs,  maggots,,  or  gentles,  from  old  broody 
rabbits,  dead  rooks,  crows,  or  any  kind  of  garbage,  with  a 
few  bread  crumbs,  &c.  While  they  are  feeding  the  eggs 
may  be  collected,  and  enough  will  soon  be  secured  to  make 
a  sitting.  Clucking  hens  are  not  likely  to  be  always  fully 
at  command  in  one's  own  store,  but  there  should  be  no 
difiSculty  in  the  pheasant  breeding  season  in  hiring  at  a 
trifle,  or  buying  from  the  farmer's  wives,  or  other  hen  wives 
round  the  locloity,  by  letting,  thejn  know  in  due  season 
that  we  should  rec|uire  such. 

Thus  any  quantity  of  pheasants  may  be  reared  from  your 
own  eggs,  without  causing  jealousy  in  a  neighbour,  or  en- 
couraging roguery;  and  it  is  within  the  scope  of  all 
preservers,  who  after  they  have  dnce  set  about  it,  will  know 
well  enough,  in  due  season,  how  to  select  from  their  stock 
any  number  of  pheasants  they  may  require  for  egg  produc- 
tion in  this  open  rural  pheasantry.  We  have  seen  them 
erected  with  poles  and  old  fishing  nets,  temporary  for  the 
laying  season,  and  then  entirely  removed ;  also  with  poles 
and  wire  netting,  all  taken  away  and  stored  till  next  season. 

Pheasants  are  well  known  to  require  assistance  with  food 
of  some  kind  in  winter  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and 
to  have  a  propensity  to  ramble  away  andexpose  themselves 
to  the  depredations  of  trespassers.  Buckwheat  should  be 
sown  a4jacent  to  their  coverts,  cut  when  ripe  and  intermixed 
with  barley,  also  in  straw,  and  placed  in  little  stacks  in  or 
near  their  ooverts,  and  spread  or  shaken  about  at  intervals 
throughout  winter.  What  is  still  better  is  to  place  this  food 
in  their  huts.  A  pheasant  hut  is  an  open  shed,  with  the 
roof  fixed  on  four  posts,  with  a  pole  all  round  for  rafter 
plate,  the  rafters  of  rough  poles  tied  on  with  withies, 
thatched  first  with  long  faggots  tied  up  with  three  or  four 
withies  of  brushwood  with  akU  the  leaves  on,  and  allowed  to 
hang  down  or  over  the  rafter  plate  two  feet  or  thereabouts. 
The  thatch  used  should  be  small  brushwood,  reeds,  or  straw. 
An  open  trellis  floor  of  poles  should  be  raised  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  on  this  the  com  in  straw  should  be  laid  for 
the  pheasants  to  help  themselves.  In  these  huts  the 
pheasants  find  shelter,  comfort,  and  cover  in  rough,  wintry, 
and  severe  weather.    Care  should  be  taken  to  Imve  plenty 


of  dry  dost  on  the  floor  underneath  for  the  pheManto  to 
bask  in.  This  is  a  most  essential  provision— qnite  aa  nuudi 
80  for  pheasants  as  for  our  poultry. 

IJndemeadi  and  on  the  dusty  floor  is  a  aaie  and  ocm- 
venient  plaoe,  sheltered  from  severe  frost,  &o.,  to  receive 
any  other  kind  of  food,  such  aa  refuse  potatoes,  Jerusalem - 
artichokes,  mangolds,  swede  turnips,  cabbage,  Spanish 
chesnnts,  acorns,  beechnuts,  a  few  raisins,  Indian  com,  or 
anything  else  you  wish  the  pheasants  to  have.  Such  ohai^ee 
of  food  oast  about  their  feeding  sheds  are  sure  to  secure 
their  keeping  pretty  well  to  covert,  particularly  if  tiieiy  have 
water  at  hand.  We  have  seen  large  expenditures  in  well 
digging  or  the  conveyance  of  water  by  ram  and  pipes  from 
some  stream  at  a  distance ;  bat  the  Itest  and  simplest  plan 
to  keep  up  a  general  supply  of  water  for  the  season  the 
pheasant  is  in  covert,  is  certainly  the  shallow  catchpool 
system. 

Choose  any  little  slope  or  valley  in  high  and  dry  ooverts 
where  some  command  may  be  had  of  the  surrounding  sur- 
face water  after  rain ;  scoop  out  a  hole  in  the  earth's  surface 
in  the  shape  of  a  spoon  or  bowl,  sloping  gradually  aU  round 
to  the  centre  and  deepest  part,  which  neednot  be  deeper  than 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet,  according  to  width  and 
length ;  the  edges,  to  admit  the  water  running  into  it  finely, 
must  be  kept  a  little  under  the  earth's  natural  surface.  Then 
puddle  the  whole  of  its  face  with  six  inches  of  well- wrought 
clay,  paving  it  with  bricks  laid  flat,  and  giving  it  all  over  a 
little  coat  of  Portland  cement.  Thus  you  have  a  first-class 
and  lasting  catchpit  to  hold  water  most  of  the  year,  indeed, 
the  whole  season.  Pheasants  ore  expected  to  remain  in 
covert  for  food  and  safety  from  September  to  February,  and 
then  there  is  certainly  always  plenty  of  water. 

After  February  the  pheasant  likes  to  go  further  away, 
and,  soon  after  the  gun  is  withdrawn,  is  pretty  sure  to  get 
distributed  about  in  search  of  insects  and  various  roots. 
Pheasants  rove  about  quietly  during  their  breeding  season, 
but  little  is  seen  or  heard  of  them  after  April  till  com 
harvest,  as  they  live  a  quiet,  secluded  life  through  summer. 

We  have  made  catchpools  by  casing  them  only  with 
paddled  clay.  One  disadvantage  of  this  is,  in  a  long  dry 
time  the  water  gets  low,  and  the  clay  sides,  becoming  exposeo, 
contract,  crack,  and  allow  the  water  to  run  to  waste  ir  they 
are  not  looked  to  when  rain  does  come.  There  is  also 
another  way,  where  natural  gravel  abounds,  namely,  to  make 
it  into  concrete  and  case  the  oottom  and  sides  with  this  only. 
It  answers  well,  and  saves  the  labour  and  expense  of  gettir^ 
bricks  from  a  distance. 

The  following  plan  for  the  construction  of  an  aviary  is 
also  to  be  recommended:  The  yard  should  be  a  gravelled 
space  in  a  young  plantation,  inclosed  with  a  wooden  frame- 
work measuring  five  yards  by  seven  yards,  and  six  feet  high. 
'The  framework  is  covered  with  fine-meshed  wire  netting, 
with  a  door  on  one  side ;  opening  into  this  is  a  roosting  and 
laying  house,  with  a  sparred  front.  The  eggs  are  removed 
every  -morning  and  placed  under  hens  (when  a  suffident 
number  of  eggs  for  a  setting  are  collected),  who  occupy  a 
room  alonside  with  rows  of  nests.  Appended  is  the  account 
paid  for  feeding  seven  hens,  ope  cock,  and,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, 200  young  birds,  for  six  months,  less  or  more : 

For  }owt  Spanish  meal  and  }owt.  greaves,  fromChambei^  £   t.  d- 

lio,  of  Norwich      1  U  6 

Bice  and  hempseed 0  19  t 

%gs  and  loaf  bread 0   8  8 

29^8tone  of  oatmeaL  at  2(.   , 2  18  0 

28  stune  of  barley  flour,  at  2«.. 2    6  0 

6  stone  of  Indian  maal,  at  1«.  8d^  0   6  8 

1  stone  of  wheat  flour 0   2  0 

To  this  was  added  a  supply  of  green  vegetables  from  the 
garden,  and  occasionally  gentles  and  maggots;  but  the 
Keeper  found  the  latter  too  heating  for  the  young  birds. 
He  attributed  the  laying  powers  of  the  hens  to  the  Spanish 
meal.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  feeding  went, 
the  price  was  only  about  Is.  a  head  for  the  195  young  birds 
which  got  away ;  and  we  would  urge  all  who  have  an  interest 
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in  rearing  joong  pheasants  to  adopt  one  of  these  two 
methods,  instead  of  the  expensive  and  pernicious  method 
of  bnying  eggs  so  condncive  to  poaching.  Some  difficnlty 
may  be  found  in  getting  a  suitable  spot  every  year  to 
IncJose  temporarily  for  the  birds  when  they  are  out  in  coops 
with  the  hens,  as  it  is  important  it  should  be  firesh  every 
year — that  is,  that  th^  should  not  be  on  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  where  they  had  been  the  previous 
year;  but  this  can  be  managed  in  most  home  parks. 

For  pheasants  kept  in  closer  confinement  the  lajdng  pens 
may  be  formed  of  very  lightly  made  hurdles,  made  of  wooden 
spars,  each  hurdle  l>eing  9ft.  long  and  7ft.  high,'  eight  of 
tnese  hurdles  forming  an  inclosnre  18ft.  by  l»ft.,  and  this 
space  is  about  sufficient  for  five  hens  and  one  cock.  This 
incloBure  is  covered  with  light  netting.  The  advantage  of 
pens  constructed  in  this  way,  besides  being  inexpensive,  is 
that  they  can  easily  be  removed  to  fresh  ground  every  year, 
and  this  is  very  important. 


Camplior  for  Q«pM. — Ur.  Edmund  Onslow,  of  Littlelumpton, 
Sussex,  lecommenda,  as  a  speoifio  for  cliicken  saCFertng  from  npea,  to 
be  dosed,  when  going  to  roost,  with  a  small  piece  of  camphor  areoched 
down  with  camphor  water. 

To  BemoTe  ▼amlsh. — Take  2oz.  of  soda,  loz.  of  soap  (out  in 
shreds)  to  each  pint  of  water,  to  be  simmered  till  dissolved ;  these  are 
the  proportions.  When  vou  have  made  a  sntBcient  quantity  of  the 
mixture  you  take  a  portion  of  it  and  add  hot  water,  then  apply  by 
means  of  a  Vag  to  your  spars,  &c  The  varnish  will  scrape  off  quite 
easily,  provided  you  have  your  solution  hot  and  strong  enough;  it 
requires  two  hands  to  do  it  properly. 

To  Make  a  ▼amiah  that  will  Imitate  Ground  Olass.— 

Mr.  J.  Qarratt  has  favoured  us  with  the  following:  To  make  a  varnish 
to  imitate  ground  glass  dissolve  90  grains  of  sandarac  and  20  grains  of 
mastic  in  2oz.,  of  washed  methylated  ether,  and  add,  in  small  qnan  titiea, 
a  sufficiency  of  benzine  to  make  it  dry,  with  a  suitable  grain — 
too  little  making  the  vambb  too  transparent,  and  excess  making  it 
cimpey.  The  quantity  of  benzine  required  depends  upon  its  quality — 
from  |oz.  to  ifoz.  or  even  more,  but  the  best  results  are  got  with  a 
medium  quality.  It  is  important  to  use  washed  ether,  free  from 
spirit. 


Horae  CSantwring  in  Eamesa.— The  following  suggestions 
from  various  correspondents  may  throw  light  upon  and  tend  to  remove 
this  annoying  practice:  "I  believe  the  true  way  of  curing  this  habit, 
is  checking  both  horses  into  a  very  slow  trot ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  a 
good  plan  before  pulling  up  into  the  slow  trot  to  make  cantering  un- 
pleasant to  the  offending  horse  by  gagging  or  curbing  him  for  about  a 
hundred  yards.  This  is  easily  done  by  having  a  single  rein,  which  is 
held  between  the  third  and  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  pulled  by 
the  right  hand  when  wanted.  Half  an  ordinary  single  harness  rein  is 
best  for  Ihe  purpose.  If  the  horse  naturally  carries  his  head  low,  let 
down  the  bearing  rein,  and  buckle  the  end  of  this  single  rein  to  it 
You  will  thus  gag  him.  If  he  carries  his  head  high,  simply  fasten  the 
single  rein  to  the  bottom  of  his  bit  inside,  which  will  curb  him.  In 
this  latter  case  it  is  convenient  to  let  the  rein  pass  through  the  collar 
and  pad  territs,  which  keeps  it  from  dangling  down.  By  this  plan  the 
companion  horse  does  not  get  annoyed  unnecessarily."  "It  arises, 
in  most  instances  that  I  have  seen,"  says  "Vieille  Moustache,"  "from 
the  horse  not  having  been  driven  up  to  bis  collar  and  bridle,  or  from 
the  couplings  of  a  very  light-mouthed  horse  being  wrong.  The  best 
way  of  curing  a  horse  of  cantering  in  harness,  however  (assuming  the 
leathers  to  be  all  in  their  right  places),  i/>  to  drive  the  horse  in  single 
harness  with  a  thick  wooden  snaffle,  and  fit  a  standing  martingale,  so 
that  the  horse  cannot  get  his  head  too  high.  The  driver  should  keep 
his  bands  very  steady,  and  make  the  horse  work  right  up  to  his  collar 
and  the  wooden  snaffle.  When  he  does  this  the  next  thing  is  to  put  a 
boy  on  the  horse  who  can  ride  and  drive  well  (postilion  fashion),  and 
make  him  ride  the  horse  at  first  out  of  harness,  so  that  he  takes  well 
hold  of  the  boy's  hand.  After  a  few*  days'  practice  thus,  the  horse 
should  be  put  in,  the  lad  riding  and  driving ;  and  in  every  case  1  have 
met  with  the  horse  has  learnt  to  balance  himself  and  trot  under  the 
boy.  He  can  then  be  divested  of  boy  and  saddle,  and  he  will  trot  well 
enough.  But,  in  order  to  make  the  result  more  certain,  it  is  best  to 
allow  the  horse  to  stand  with  his  harness  on  for  an  hour  before  he  is 
put  to,  well  borne  up  by  a  short  bearing  rein,  which  should  be  let  oat 
BO  that  he  cannot  feel  it  when  he  is  put  to.  Of  course  in  these 
matters  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  hands  of  the  driver,  whether  they 
are  steady  or  not ;  Iwcause  if  they  are  unsteady,  no  contrivance,  in 
the  way  of  harness  arrangement,'  is  of  the  slightest  use.  I  know  men 
who  can  drive  horses  to  the  bottom  bar  in  single  harness  or  double, 
and  the  horses  will  step  freely  and  truly  with  them  at  a  trot ;  whereas 
other  men  could  not  get  the  same  horses  to  go  a  yard  with  them,  if 
they  attempted  the  same  style  of  driving.  Steady  hands  in  driving 
can  only  be  acquired  by  keeping  the  hands  well  back  and  the  arms 
perfectly  firm  to  the  side ;  the  body  kept  erect  from  the  seat,  the  legs 
well  stretohed  down,  and  the  feet(fiTmly  planted  on  the  footboard.  If  a 
horse  is  inclined  to  go  unsteadily  in  humess,  he  can  never  be  cored  by 
a  driver  who  is  unsteady  on  the  box." 


THE     FAR 


dbahstage. 

Thkbje  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  object 
sought  to  be  effected  by  drainage — viz.,  to  remove  super- 
fluous water,  which,  from  whatever  source,  checks  vegeta- 
tion, both  by  keeping  air  out  of  the  soil,  and  by  the 
abstraction  of  heat  withdrawn  whenever  this  moisture 
evaporates — a  process  almost  continuous  in  a  soil  sur- 
charged witji  water;  indeed,  just  as  the_  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  stomata  of  plants  induces  the  absorp- 
*ion  of  moisture  by  the  rootlets,  so  the  drying  up  of  the 
surface  causes  more  moisture  to  be  drawn  up  by  capillary 
attractive  force  from  below.  The  water  may  be  derived 
either  from  accumulation  in  a  porous  bed  which  discharges 
.  upon  or  near  the  land,  when  it  assumes  the  character  of  a 
spring,  or  it  may  be  derived  directly  from  the  heavens ;  and 
according  to  its  origin  will  be  the  treatment.  'Whilst  fVdly 
admitting  that  certain  general  principles  must  guide  na  in 


our  practice,  we  object  to  receiving  dogmatic  teachings  from 
anyone,  however  distinguished  ho  may  be,  on  a  question 
wMch  must  depend  upon  particular  conditions.  And  we 
are  certain  that  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  wasted  from 
adopting  cut-and-£ied  systems  without  first  ascertaining  if 
they  were  applicable  to  the  case.  'We  shall  speak  of  the 
drainage  of  strong  clays  first. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  was  the  first  who  carried  out  a 
system  of  thorough  drainage.  We  doubt  if  it  has  been 
much  improved  upon.  His  plan  (which,  with  sUght  altera- 
tions, we  emphatically  advise  at  the  present  day)  consisted 
in  forming  parallel  (drains  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep  in  the  liirrows  between  the  lands,  the  distance  between 
the  drains  varying  from  five  to  eight  yards,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sou ;  the  drains  were  always  placed  in  the 
furrows,  Mr.  Smith  judging  correctly  enough  that  all  the 
water  which  could  not  soak  into  the  soU  would  find  its  way 
to  the  lowest  point  and  escape  by  the  farrows.    He  knew 
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that  clay  land  suffers  not  from  water  below  so  mach  as 
from  rain  water  which  cannot  {)enetrate  snflSoiently  rapidly  . 
to  relieve  the  surface,  and  he  laid  his  drwns  accordingly. 

That  depth  in  clay  does  not  allow  of  the  drains  being 
placed  further  apart  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed,  proving 
the  correctness  of  Smith's  opimons ;  but  we  still  nnd  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  and  private  owners  insisting  on 
clay  drainage  at  a  depth  which  in  many  cases  is  quite  un- 
necessary, nay,  decidedly  prejudicial  to  the  drains ;  and  this 
is  a  point  of  such  grave  importance  that  we  should  do  well 
to  jmuse  awhile  and  consider  it.  Let  nothing  be  assumed, 
but  let  each  for  himself  prove  his  own  case. 

The  following  will  be  an 'easy  method  to  prove  the  efficacy 
of  3ft.  and  4ft.  drains.  Take  a  level  uniform  field,  laid  out  in 
furrows,  dig  trial  holes  in  the  oentre  of  several  lands  ;  let 
them  be  of  uniform  depth ;  then  run  drains  of  3ft.  and  4ft. 
respectively  up  two  furrows  adjoining  these  holes,  and  watch 
the  effect.  The  one  that  drains  the  hole  most  rapidly  may 
be  assumed  to  be  the  proper  drain.  If  the  clay  is  strong 
and  uniform,  we  doubt  if  either  drain  will  have  much  eflFept. 
We  have  seen  a  hole  dug  in  strong  clay  within  a  few  feet  of 
an  active  drain  working  well.  Water  has  been  put  into  the 
hole,  and  the  top  covered  over,  to  prevent  additions  of  rain 
water.  The  loss  was  not  perceptible  during  weeks,  although 
the  draui  worked  well  close  beside.  Such  a  fact  is  a  strong 
argument  against  the  drawing  power  of  day.  If  water  -fills 
up  a  hole  dug — such  water  not  being  rainfall — we  have 
evidence  of  some  drawing  power.  The  depth  of  the  drain 
in  such  a  case  must  be  below  the  point  ftom  which  moisture 
had  soaked  into  the  hole. 

Instead  of  laying  down  fixed  rules,  we  must  examine  into 
each  case,  and  always  place  thd  drains  in  the  furrows,  and 
as  deep  as  the  percolating  properties  of  the  clay  render 
desirable.  The  best  rule  we  can  give  is  to  place  the  pipe 
three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  furrows,  provided  we  find 
that  moisture  has  and  does  penetrate  to  that  depth.  There 
may  be  instances  in  which  the  clay  is  so  stiff  that  the  rain 
water  does  not  soften  it  to  that  depth,  and  it  then  becomes 
a  question  whether  a  shallower  drain  may  not  suffice.  We 
should  not  advise  it,  because  one  great  object  of  draining  is 
so  far  to  alter  and  ameliorate  the  character  of  the  clay  by 
the  removal  of  stagnant  water,  that  the  TOots  of  plants  may 
be  induced  to  travel  wider  in  search  of  food;  and  any 
increase  in  depth  of  soil  is  a  direct  gain  of  wealth:  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  object  of  every  farmer  (if  on  clays) 
should  be  to  so  treat  his  land  that  the  rain  water  may  per- 
colate directly  from  the  surface  to  the  level  of  the  drains, 
and  (after  fertilising  en  route)  be  then  taken  away  and 
discharged.  We  believe  that  if  the  surface  is  thoroughly 
smashed  up  and  deeply  worked  with  steam,  water  will  find 
its  way  through  most  soils,  and  wUl  not  accumulate  on  the 
surface ;  but  under  horse  kibour  narrow  lands  and  frequent 
drains  are  a  necessity,  as  the  surface  water  can  only  reach 
the  drains  by  the  furrows,  at  least  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  relieve  the  surface  and  prevent  injury.  Our  forefathers 
wore  not  so  far  wrong  in  practice  when  they  filled  the  drain 
above  the  pipe  or  stones  with  thorns  or  other  porous 
materials;  they  at  least  understood  that  the  superfluous 
water  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  readiest  means  thereto 
was  to  relieve  the  lowest  points  at  which  it  would  accumulate. 
Our  objection  to  4ft.  drains  in  really  strong  land  arises 
from  the  waste  of  money  (the  last  spit  is  by  far  the  most 
costly),  and  from  the  less  efficient  condition  of  the  drains, 
inasmuch  as  the  surface  water  cannot  readily  reach  them. ' 
We  have  seen  water  standing  close  to  a  drain  which,  when 
opened,  was  found  perfectly  clear. 

It  was  the  fashion  some  years  since  to  illustrate  the  action 
of  drains  by  imagining  a  number  of  horizontal  cracks  or 
fissures  proceeding  landwards  from  the  drain.  It  was  said 
that  the  moisture  in  the  soil  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  drain  was  drawn  off ;  the  clay  contracted,  leaving 
numerous  small  apertures ;  and  these  acted  upon  the  adjoin- 
ing son  more  freely,  and  the  distance  between  the  drains 
was  determinable  by  the  power  to  draw.  '  Now  this  we 
believe  to  be  entirely  fallacious.    We  have  never  seen  any 


indications  of  these  cracks  when  drains  have  been  opened, 
and  we  think  it  far  more  probable  that  the  water  oozes 
out  of  clay  from  every  pore,  and,  finding  a  vent,  naturally 
draws. 

Then  we  hear  of  the  capillary  attraction  of  clay  which 
raises  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  we  are  told  that,  although 
our  drains  are  laid  at  4ft.  deep,  the  soil  will  only  be  axj 
above  the  point  at  which  capillarity  acts ;  hence,  to  insure 
a  depth  of  soil  sufficient  for  unproved  coltivation,  we  must 
drain  deeply.  Now  we  would  ask  where  this  water  exists 
which  is  to  be  drawn  up  and  retard  the  action  of  the  air. 
Shall  we  find  as  we  descend  a  water  table  which  rises  with 
each  additional  rain  imtil  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  drains, 
when  the  latter  commences  to  run,  and  there  the  water  table 
is  kept,  save  for  the  upUftlng  influence  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion P  We  say  all  such  speculations  are  visionary,  and  not 
borne  out  by  observation,  and  do  not  exist  in  a  clay  where 
the  latter  is  homogeneous  in  its  nature.  In  such  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  down  the  rain  water  to  a 
certain  depth,  indicated  by  the  moisteneid  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  and  beyond  this  depth  it  is  not  only  useless,  but 
actually  injurious,  to  drain. 

If  drains  act  properly,  this  water  is  converted  from  a 
stagnant  into  a  movmg  condition,  and  no  undue  evaporation 
wUI  take  place,  as  the  source  is  withdrawn  below.  Inas- 
much as  clay  from  its  close  nature  cannot  absorb  like  sand, 
or  rather  perhaps  cannot  part  with  its  moisture,  it  follows 
that  in  winter  time,  when  there  is  little  evaporation  going 
on,  heavy  rainfall  cannot  sink  rapidly  into  the  soil,  simply 
because  the  soil  is  already  saturated.  Instead  of  remainuig 
on  the  surface  for  days  rotting  the  crop,  we  provide  for  its 
exit  by  the  furrows,  which  relieve  the  surface  of  the  surplus, 
whence  the  water  sinks  through  the  open  soil.  One  of  the 
most  beneficial  operations  to  assist  the  action  of  the  drains, 
and  as  far  as  possible  overcome  the  puddling  efiect  of  the 
animals  and  implements  used  in  tfiutivation,  consists  in 
running  a  subsoil  plough  up  the  fnrrow,  breaking  np  the 
pan  over  the  drains,  aw  insuring  the  passage  of  the  water 
directly  and  repidly  from  the  surface  to  the  drains.  Such 
an  operation  might  be  done  every  few  years,  when  the  land 
is  fallow  or  in  preparation  for  the  fallow  crop. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  deciding  upon  a  plan 
of  drainage  is  to  secure  a  good  outfall,  not  only  for  a  par- 
ticular field,  but  for  the  whole  property.  Too  frequently  we 
see  each  field  delivering  into  a  ditch,  imperfect  enough, 
liable  to  head  up  from  neglect,  instead  of  all  going  into  one 
or  more  large  mains.  Frequently  we  have  a  stream  or  large 
ditch  running  through  an  estate,  and  forming  the  natural 
outlet  for  all  the  water  that  Collects  on  the  sur&ce — 
sluggish  because  serpentine  in  its  (x>urse.  Every  prac- 
ticable means  should  be  observed  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove the  fall  and  relieve  the  surface  of  superabundant 
moisture.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  an  open  dyke  or 
rivulet,  provided  that  the  oanks  are  sufficiently  sound  to 
keep  up,  and  that  it  is  not  (as  too  often  is  the  case)  con- 
tinually getting  half  filled  up  with  soil  from  the  banks. 

Whenever  the  quantity  of  drainage  is  limited  to  about 
250  or  300  acres,  we  greatly  prefer  a  covered  outlet  to  an 
open  one,  and  we  will  shortly  explain  the  sort  of  drain  we 
should  use.  Starting  with  tne  river  or  other  natural  outlet 
for  the  district,  we  should  lay  the  drain  nearly  a  dead  level 
— supposing  the  country  is  Giat  and  we  require  aH  that  can 
be  got.  The  flatness  of  the  surface  will  to  some  extent 
regulate  the  size  of  our  outlet,  according  to  the  area  re- 
quiring drainage.  K  the  flow  of  water  is  in  one  case  twice 
as  fast  as  in  another,  it  stands  to  reason  that  an  equal 
volume  of  water  will  be  more  rapidly  discharced  in  one  case 
than  the  other.  We  have  found  that  a  drain  18in.  diameter  • 
is  equal  to  carry  the  drainage  water  from  300  acres.  In  the 
case  of  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  an  increased  water  way  will 
be  required,  since  rainfall  percolates  so  much  faster,  and 
consequently  there  is  always  danger  of  the  mainlbeing  over- 
charged after  heavy  and  continuous  rain.  We  should  con- 
sider 200  acres  of  land  sufficient  for  a  drain  of  the  capacity 
named. 
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We  fa&ve  said  that  tbe  main  carrier  maj  be  laid  as  near  as 
is  practicable  npon  a  dead  level,  since  the  force  of  water 
above  will  always  insure  its  passage.  Practically,  however, 
we  cannot  lay  such  a  drain  without  allowing  a  trifling  fall, 
say  of  half  an  inch  to  each  chain  of  twenty-two  yards; 
indeed,  it  is  always  safest  to  have  this  slight  f^l.  The  best 
plan,  where  practicable,  is  to  allow  the  water  to  follow  back 
from  the  outlet,  raising  the  dam  by  the  quantity  of  fall  we 
allow.  To  do  this  with  perfect  accuracy,  a  graduated  rod 
should  be  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  drain,  zero  being  at  the 
level  of  the  water,  which  is  equal  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain. 
This  will  do  for  the  first  chain;  then  the  dam  must  be 
raised  half  an  inch,  and  so  on  for  each  succeeding  chain. 
The  water  following  the  drainer  proves  that  this  and  no 
greater  amount  of  fall  has  been  allowed.  When  we  have  not 
the  advantage  of  water  at  the  outlet,  we  are  driven  either  to 
use  a  workman's  level,  or  (which  is  safer  and  easier)  water 
must  be  poured  along  the  bottom  previous  to  the  laying  of 
the  bricks,  so  that  it  just  draws,  and  that  is  all. 

The  best  materials  for  the  drtun  are  culvert  bricks,  the 
dimensions  of  each  section  being  7Jin.  They  are  hollow, 
and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  water-way  proper,  a  good  deal 
of  space  is  found  in  the  hollow.  Figs.  1  to  3  show  a  single 
bricK,  a  sectional  view  of  a  culvert  drtun  properly  fitted 
together,  and  the  same  well  rammed  up  with  soil.  The 
omvert  drain  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  that 
can  be  put  down,  and  for  all  purposes  where  a  porous  pipe 


will  answer  we  give  the  preference  to  this  description  of 
drain  over  any  other.  The  bricks  are  about  12in.  long, 
and  weigh  a  little  over  281b.  each.  If  only  seven  are  used 
— which  makes  a  less  closely  jointed,  but  still  very  complete, 
drain — the  diameter  is  reduced  to  16in.  Culvert  bricks  ot 
smaller  size,  viz.,  about  6Jin.,  make  either  a  16in.  or  12in. 
drain  according  as  eight  or'  seven  bricks  are  used  in  the 
circle.  The  cost  of  the  large  culverts  is  about  HI.  per  1000. 
The  18in.  drain  takes  628  per  chain ;  consequently  the  cost 
for  materiats  alone,  independently  of  leading,  amounts  to 
521.  9«.  a  chain. 

If  the  drain  is  deep  (say  6ft.  or  7ft.)  a  large  quantity  of 
soil  has  to  be  taken  out,  especially  if  the  ground  is  inclined 
to  slip.  As  a  rule,  a  wide  top  will  in  the  end  be  found 
cheaper  than  planking  the  sides  and  using  stretchers. 
When  the  depth  is  very  great  this  is  necessary,  but 
up  to  8ft.  or  9ft.  we  prefer  giving  plenty  of  batter.  Taking 
an  ordinary  case  (i.e.,  land  that  stands  well),  a  drain 
6ft.  deep  will  require  a  top  4ft.  6in.  wide,  as  this  will 
allow  one  foot  on  each  side  for  batter.  The  bottom 
of  the  drain  must  be  30in.,  in  order  that  the  bricks  may  be 
properly  wedged  up  with  soil.  A  section  of  such  a  drtun 
would  appear  as  shown  in  Fie.  3.  The  lower  soil  can  be 
thrown  back  upon  the  culvert  last  put  in ;  all  the  rest  must 
go  out.  Calculating  that  the  men  should  earn  3«.  a  day,  and 
allowing  a  pipe  layer  to  each  gang,  a  drain  of  this  dimension 
will  cost  for  labour  from  288.  to  308.  a  chain.  There  will  be 
2|  cubic  yu^s  to  move  out  and  in  for  each  yard  run,  varying 
slightly  according  to  th^  natufe  of  the  material.  We  have 
found  from  7d.  to  8<i.  a  cubic  yard  a  fair  price,  including  the 


assistance  given  to  the  man  who  makes  the  culvert.  Fre- 
quently where  the  drain  is  deeper  we  have  paid  as  much  as 
60«.  per  chain  for  labour. 

Including  the  cost  of  leading  material,  such  a  drain  as  we 
have  described  will  cost  between  400J.  and  5001.  a  mile. 
This  la  a  serious  outlay,  ttdding  considerably  to  the  cost  of 
drainage,  and  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  But  such  a  drain 
is  an  enduring  one,  and  highly  satisfactory,  especially  if 
proper  man-holes  are  provided.  These  tmswer  more  ob- 
jects than  one;'  they  are  desirable  in  order  to  aerate  the 
drain,  water  running  so  much  better  when  a  circulation  of 
fur  can  be  maintained;  a  second  use  is  as  receivers  of 
sediment — ^whicb,  however  careful  we  may  be  in  construc- 
tion, will  from  time  to  time  tend  to  ttccumulate,  especially  if 
the  soil  is  sandy ;  tmd  lastly  we  secure  a  supply  of  pure 
water,  of  great  vtdue  in  summer  either  for  watering  stock  or 
'for  steam  cultivation. 

The  main  drains  from  our  fields  should  be  made  to  empty 
into  the  man-holes,  instettd  of  directly  into  the  culvert,  not 
only  because  they  are  visible,  but  because  it  is  a  serious 
thing  to  brettk  into  a  culvert.  When  the  position  of  the 
man-boles  is  not  determined  by  the  drains,  we  should 
repeat  them  at  letist  every  300  yards  ;  but  generally  we  shall 
require  one  for  each  field  the  main  carrier  passes  through, 
and,  as  they  are  not  necessarily  costly  to  construct,  we 
should  not  be  too  chtuy  of  making  them. 

We  prefer  circular  wells,  the  depth  below  the  drain  from 
2ft.  6in.  to  3ft.,  which  allows  for  the  collection  of  a  large 
body  of  water.  The  well  should  be  4ft.  in  diameter  insiife, 
and  may  be  made  by  setting  ordinary  building  bricks  up  on 
end,  regulating  their  position  by  means  of  a  gauge  centre, 
which  IS  drawn  up  inside  as  the  work  proceeds ;  this  centre 


is  merely  a  rim  of  lin.  deal  or  elm.    Fig.  4  gives  a  pltui  of 
the  rim  and  the  brickwork. 

The  bricks  of  the  second  row  are  placed  so  as  to  intersect 
the  joints,  as  shown  in'  Fig.  5.  This  makes  a  very  strong 
wall,  each  brick  forming  part  of  an  arch.  The 
spaces  between  the  bncks  at  the  outer  side 
are  keyed  up  with  bits  of  broken  bricks. 
Bricks  made  wide  on  one  side  would  be  most 
handy,  but  the  common  bricks  do  exceedingly 
well.  Just  half  the  quantity  are  required 
over  the  old  way  of  making  a  well.  A  man- 
hole, 9ft.  deep  by  4ft.  diameter  will  take  600 
bricks  for  the  walls.  The  floor  should  be  paved  with  bricks 
laid  flat,  tuid  a  few  extra  -will  be  required  to  dome  in  the 
top ;  thus  750  'will  be  ample.  A  bricklayer  will  build  one  in 
a  day,  the  whole  ha-ving  oeen  previously  excavated.  With 
a  little  practice  the  piper,  can  make  the  man-holes. 

The  pipes  for  the  main  drains  are  built  in  at  the  proper 
intervals.  The  top  is  covered  in  with  a  stone  frame,"  ctury- 
ing  an  iron  grating  (Fig  6),  which  should  be  kept  locked. 
They  must  be  looked  to  occasionally,  and  cleaned  out  if 
sttnd  accumulate ;  should  there  be  trees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  leaves  likely  to  blow  in,  the  outlet  modth  may  bo 
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covered  with  wire  gauze,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  down 
into  the  drain.   It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  inspect 
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the  working  of  the  drains  .by  observations  at  these  man- 
holes. 

The  outlet  of  the  culvert  drain  into  the  stream  must  be 
made  secure  with  brickwork  and  a  swing  grate,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  In  cases  where  the  main  drain  empties  into  the 
stream  the  'mouth  must  be  protected.  This  can  be  done 
most  readilv  by  having  an  iron  pipe  of  the  same  dimensions,' 
or  a  shade  larger,  with  a  hinged  month  (Figs.  8  and  9). 
FIB.> .  no .  9 


When  it  is  necessary  to  give  ventilation  to  the  main 
drain  without  incurring  the  expense  of  a  brick  man- 
hole, the  large-sized  culverts  built  upright  answer  the 
purpose  admirably ;  and  if  made  about  m.  deeper  than  the 
drams  they  offer  a  receptacle  for  sand,  which  can  be  pumped 
out  as  sludge.  The  flatter  and  more  difficult  the  drainage, 
the  greater  will  be  the  importance  of  ventilation  for  uie 
drains. 

If  we  have  plenty  of  fall,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  a 
couple  of  inches  between  the  outlet  and  inlet  pipes,  as  the 
flow  of  water  is  rendered  more  distinct. 

The  dimensions  of  the  main  drains,  will  depend  upon 
many  circumstances.  The  rainfall,  varying  as  it  does  in 
different  localities,  from  2(Hn.  to  SOlin.  and  upwards,  must  be 
considered ;  it  is  quite  clear  either  that  the  water-way  must 
be  larger  when  the  rainfall  is  great,  or  the  water  will  take 
longer  to  get  off.  Kext  comes  the  nature  of  the  land — clay, 
gravel,  or  sand.    In  the  former,  the  run  of  water  is  more 

fradual  and  continuous ;  hence  a  smaller  pipe  will  suffice, 
n  gravel  or  sand  the  soil  has  no  power  of  retaining  the 
moisture,  consequently  it  reaches  the  drains-  in  large 
volumes,  and  more  space  is  required.  The  amount  of  incu- 
nation,  whether  the  land  is  dead  or  the  surface  has  a  fall, 
must  materially  affect  the  question,  since  more  or  less  water 
passes  away  in  a  given  time.  It  is  well  to  have  plenty  of 
water  way,  and  it  is  better  to  be  Uberal  than  too  chary  in 
this  respect. 

The  nature  of  the  soil,  not  only  as  regulating  the  rapidity 
of  discharge,  but  as  affecting  the  liability  to  the  entrance  of 
foreign  matters,  must  be  considered.  Fme  sand  will  perco- 
late between  the  joints  of  the  pipes,  however .  carefully  laid, 
and  the  danger  of  choking  np  much  depends  upon  size. 
Again,  in  certain  poor  ochreons  sands  a  flocky  precipitate  of 
oxide  of  iron  very  often  forms  at  the  mouth  of  the  drain, 
and,  if  the  pipe  is  small,  will  sometimes  stop  it  np,  espe- 
cially if  the  drain  is  laid  dead.  Occasionally  this  deposit  is 
not  confined  to  the  main  drain,  and  then  it  is  a  very  serious 
business.  4* 

If  drains  become  choked  from  the  iron  precipitate,  flushing 
out  with  a  body  of  water  will  remedy,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
evil.  As  there  is  a  limit  to  the  iron  in  the  soil  that  can  be 
oxidised,  and  as  the  drainage  encourages  the  air  to  circulate, 
and  thereby  assists  in  the  precipitation,  it  is  probable  that 
after  a  few  years  this  source  of  injury  will  disappear ;  but  so 
loDg  as  it  exists  drains  must  be  frequently  inspected.  As 
the  flocky  precipitate  forms  chiefly  at  the  drain  moftth,  relief 
may  often  be  obtained  by  running  a  wire  up  the  drain  from 
the  mouth.  We  have  seen  yards  of  ropy-looking  ochreous 
deposit,  when  thus  disturbed,  come  out  of  a  dram's  mouth, 
where  it  had  partially  obstructed  the  water. 

Whenever  we  are  likely  to  suffer  from  foreign  matter, 


whether  sand,  iron  oxide,  or  anything  else,  the  man-hole 
and  air-holes  become  of  great  importance.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  water  gets  a  wash  into  a  large  drain,  and 
that  sand  in  consequence  deposits  in  the  pipe,  the  sooner 
this  is  washed  out  the  better,  and  the  more  numerous  the 
man-holes  the  fewer  pipes  will  be  silted.  Then,  again,  the 
presence  of  sand  in  a  man-hole  indicates  the  locality  of  the 
imperfect  pipe,  which  can  be  readily  found.  Air-holes, 
though  not  of  a  sufficient  diameter  to  allow  of  a  man  going 
into  them,  can  yet  be  relieved  by  a  pump,  the  sand  ana 
water  being  first  well  stirred  up.  lliere  is  another  reason  for 
air — the  <uain  works  so  much  better,  especially  in  a  flat 
country. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  advice  as  to  the  size  of  main  pipes 
without  seeing  the  snrface.  If  the  soil  be  clay,  we  nave 
found  a  pipe  4in.  diameter  sufficient  for  twenty  acres, 
whereas  the  same  area  of  gravel  or  sand  would  not  be  safe 
with  an  outlet  of  less  than  six  inches.  Of  course,  we  can 
use  two  or  three  sizes  of  pipes  in  the  same  main  according 
to  the  area.  It  is  vetr  foolish  to  waste  pipes  by  using  the 
same  size  all  through  the  main  drain,  inasmuch  as 
so  much  less  water  has  to  be  carried  in  the  upper  part  than 
at  the  outfall.  A  6-inch  pipe  will  carry  the  dram  water  from 
forty  to  fifty  acres  of  clay  land.  It  is,  however,  not 
desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  have  so  much  land  into  one  drain, 
and  when  it  can  be  so  managed  we  should  prefer  two  4-inch 
mains  to  one  6-inch,  although  according  to  diameter,  the 
latter  would  carry  the  most  water.  As  a  mle,  twenty  acres 
is  quite  sufficient  for  each  main  drain ;  and  if  this  is  on  a 
sandy  soil,  we  should  use  three  sizes  of  pipes,  viz.,  6-inoh  at 
the  outlet  and  for  two-thirds  of  the  field,  tnen  4-inch,  finishing 
off  with  a  chain  or  two  of  3-inoh. 

The  small  drains  should  be  placed  into  the  iflain,  an 
opening  being  made  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  %ad  of 
the  pipe,  and  dirt  kept  out  by  a  good  joint  of  clay.  A 
clever  foreman  may  succeed  in  making  holes  with  his  pick, 
but  the  risk  of  fracturing  the  pipe  is  considerable,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  have  a  few  pipes  with  openings  made  in 
them  before  they  are  burnt.  Should  the  main  pipes  be  oval 
inside,  with  a  flat  bottom — a  sort  that  is  much  used — then 
the  opening  should  be  near  the  top,  as  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut ;  and  if  the  pipes  be  round,  they  must  be  so  laid  that  the 
small  pipe  is  at  the  top.  There  is  a  double 
advantage  in  this ;  first  we  have  a  fall  into 
the  main,  and  the  water  discharges  more 
easily  when  falling  into  space  than  when  the  weight  of  water 
in  the  main  has  to  be  overcome ;  and  secondly,  the  small 
pipe  is  sufficiently  out  of  the  water  way  not  bo  impede  its 
course,  which  might  be  the  case  if  it  was  placed  near  the 
bottom.  The  drainer  will  take  care,  however,  to  so  knock 
off  the  pipe  on  one  side  as  to  prevent  intrusion  as  much  as 
possible. 

With  regard  to  the  shape  of  pipes  there  is  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  round  or  oval,  the  lattet 
with  flat  soles.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  flat  bottom 
tends  to  prevent  sinkage ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  g^ood  fit 

Oat  top,  soil  may  get  in;  wbereas  a  round 
pipe  can  be  placed  in  any  position,  and  then 
a  closer  junction  may  be  expected.  Now  this 
is  of  importance  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  or  sabsoil.  In  real  clay  an  open 
joint  will  not  matter,  as  there  is  no  feai  of  silt  getting  in; 
but  in  fine  sand  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  jomts  should 
be  as  close  as  possible,  otherwise  sand  will  eventually  choke 
up  the  drain.  We  like  round  pipes  with  collars  or  dips. 
Tne  collars,  though  the  more  expensive,  are  the  most  com- 
plete ;  they  consist  in  a  portion  of  a  larger  pipe,  of  sufficient 
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diameter  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  long  enough 
to  afford  a  support.  Such  an  arrangement  would  appear 
thus  in  »Uu.  The  collar  need -not  be  more  than  three  inches 
in  length,  and  thus  the  entire  ooet  can  readily  be  oalonlated. 
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A  two-incfi  pipe,  the  smallest  size -we  recommend,  would  go 
into  a  three-inch,  a  three-inch  into  a  four-inch,  and  a  four- 
•inch  easily  into  a  five-inch  collar.  In  the  small  drains  it 
will  add  about  40  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  materials  ;  in  large 
drains  the  proportion  will  be  greater. 

As  collars  may  be  objected  to  on  the  score  of  expense,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  clips,  or  half  pipes,  which  answer  the 
purpose,  and  are  mnch  less  expensive.  They  are  formed  in 
a  mould  of  the  same  length  as  ordinary  pipes,  and  whilst  in 
a  soft  state  are  nicked  at  intervals  with  a  wire,  so  that  the 
portions  may  be  made  to  separate  when  struck.  Thus  one 
dip  will  divide  into  four  portions.  A  section  resembles  a 
horseshoe  reversed.    The  pipe  and  clip  are  placed  by  the 
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side  of  the  drain,  and  the  piper  with  his  tongs  takes  clip  and 
pipe  and  places  in  the  drain.  One  great  advantage  of  either 
the  collar  or  cUp  is  the  protection  it  affords  from  sinking, 
and  the  space  between  the  pipe  and  the  bottom  affords  room 
for  mould  taken  from  just  underneath  the  surface  to  rest, 
and  so  form  a  filtering  medium  round  the  pipe,  through 
which  fine  sand  cannot  readily  penetrate.  This  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  whenever  the  matrix  in  which  the 
pipe  is  laid  is  sand,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to 
surround  the  pipe  with  soil.  The  cUp  comes 
much  cheaper  than  collars.  For  2in.  pipes 
the  price  is  about  8«.  to  10s.  a  thousand. 
This  quantity  should  be  sufficient  for  4000 
pipes ;  hence  the  increased  cost  is  from  28. 
to  Ss.  a  1000,  which  is  not  worth  considering. 
Indeed,  so  desirable  do  we  consider  clips, 
that  we  use  them  in  all  soils  save  uniform 
clay,  in  which  there  is 


no  fear  of  the  pipes 
sinking  or  of  sand  in- 
truding. Socket  pipes 
have  been  ocoasionally 
recommended  for  very  unstable  bottoms ;  but,  sav»for  quite 
exceptional  conditions,  such  as  passing  near  trees,  these  are 
too  costly,  and  no  better  than  collars  or  clips.  Weed  has 
been  used  to  produce  a  foundation  in  running  sands.  We 
sbonld  not  recommend  the  use  of  pipes  less  than  2in. 
diameter  in  any  case,  and  there  may  be  circumstances  which 
will  render  a  larger  pipe  desirable. 

The  distance  between  the  small  drains  is  a  question,  that 
must  be  settled  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil. 
Clay  varies  very  much  in  its  degree  of  porosity.  There  are 
specimens  so  tenacious  and  uniform  in  character,  unrelieved 
by  Bandy  veins  or  stones,  that,  unless  the  drains  be  placed 
very  near  together,  the  work  will  not  be  efficient.  In  such 
oasea  the  surface  must  be  formed  into  lands,  supposing  it 
is  to  be  worked  by  animal  power,  and  the  drains  placed  in 
the  furrows.  Cases  do  occur  in  which  lands  only  five  yards 
wide  are  necessary,  but  these  are  exceptional,  and,  climate 
suiting,  we  should  advise  that  such  very  untractable  clay  were 
placed  in  permanent  g^rass.  In  ordinarily  strong  clay,  the 
lands  should  be  set  out  seven  yards  wide — a  convenient  size 
for  drilling,  as  the  wide  implement  can  be  used  whilst  the 
horses  walk  in  the  furrows  ;  and  thus  trampling  the  surface 
ia  avoided.  The  practical  man  must  judge  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil ;  hence  trial  holes  to  test  the  nature  of 
the  land  are  most  necessary.  As  a  general  rule,  all  but  the 
very  strongest  soils  are  drainable  at  intervals  of  from  seven 
to  eight  yards.  The  drains  should  be  placed  in  the  furrows 
wherever  it  can  be  done,  as  the  surface  is  more  readily  re- 
lieved of  superfluous  water. 

The  lengtn  of  the  drain  is  an  important  question.  Short 
mns  are  always  most  efficient ;  we  consider  that,  on  flat 
surfaces,  six  to  seven  chains  is  quite  long  enough,  and  that 
it  is  good  economy  to  provide  a  main  drain  across  the 
middle  of  fields  which  run  nine  chains  and  upwards.  Of 
course  extra  expense  is  incurred,  but  greater  efficiency  is 
seonred.  In  flat  land  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  drains  as 
nearly  as  possible  upon  a  dead  level,  in  order  to  secure  soffi- 


dent  depth.  If  they  are  long,  and  not  reUeved  by  ventila- 
tion, water  will  stuid  in  the  pipe,  and  only  flow  when 
considerable  pressure  is  exerted  from  above ;  hence  the  land 
is  not  relieved  as  it  should  be,  and  the  drainage  is  only 
partially  effective.  During  the  past  watery  season  we  have 
more  particularly  noticed  this,  and  are  convinced  that  a 
great  mistake  occurs  from  not  repeating  our  mains  suffi- 
ciently often.  In  flat  districts,  where  at  best  a  very  small 
fall  is  allowed  in  the  side  drains,  frequent  outfalls  are  a 
necessity,  and,  costly  as  it  may  be,  we  should  always  divide 
a  field  of  ten  or  twelve  chains  by  taking  a  drain  across  the 
middle.  The  following  diagram  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  point  we  are  desirous  of  impressing.  Possiwy  the  cost 
of  the  work  may  be  increased  at  least  10  per  cent.,  but  the 
result  justifies  the  outlay. 
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This  has  been  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  winter ; 
another  has  been  the  utter  inutility  of  very  deep  drains 
on  tenacious  clays.  We  have  found  water  standing  over 
the  drains  when  the  pipe  was  perfectly  clear  and  in  good 
working  order,  showing  that,  owing  to  the  compressed 
condition  of  the  surface,  rain  water  could  not  penetrate, 
and  that  the  great  end  of  clay  drainage  ia  to  remove  the 
accumulation  of  surface  water,  and  also  prevent  water  accu- 
mulating in  the  soil  at  such  a  depth  as  would  chill  vegeta- 
tion ;  therefore  we  advocate  3fl.  drains  as  more  effective  and 
less  costly  than  deeper  ones,  and  we  say  that  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners' are  altogether  wrong  in  laying  down  rules 
irrespective  of  the  particular  conditions. 

The  size  of  the  pipes  is  important,  more  especially  under 
conditions  which  render  it  probable  that  foreign  matters 
may  enter ;  but  even  in  clays  where  the  water  is  the  purest, 
or  rather  the  freest  from  sedimentary  matter,  it  is  best  to 
have  plenty  of  water  way.  The  run  is  better  when  the 
pipe  is  only  partly  full,  and  the  free  circulation  of  air  helps. 
At  the  present  time  the  smallest  size  we  can  recommend  * 
is  2in.  Dore,  and  for  sandy  land  it  is  often  advisable  to 
use  even  a  larger  pipe,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  pipe  de- 
creases the  risK  of  sediment  filling  up  the  drain.  The 
theorists  who  believe  that  the  water  rises  to  the  pipe  from 
below,  and  that  the  office  of  receiving  surface  water  is 
incidentel  and  exceptional,  talk  about  placing  clay  over  the 
pipes,  and  filling  in  with  a  good  deal  of  force ;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  in  clay  soils  the  more  open  the  space  above  the 
pipe  the  more  readily  will  the  surface  be  reUeved,  and 
hence  we  think  it  desirable  that  porous  material  should  be 
introduced  above  the  pipe.  Something  of  this  kind  was 
adopted  in  old  days  when  broken  stones  were  thrown  in,  and 
formed  a  passt^e  for  the  water.  Fortunately,  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  reproduce  the  condition  of  solidify  of  the  un- 
moved earth.  The  position  of  a  drain  can  be  detected  for 
years  by  the  easier  movement  of  the  soil  about  it. 

We  may  here  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  mate- 
rials. Pipes  have  become  the  almost  universal  carriers  since  . 
the  cost  has  been  reduced  within  reasonable  limits.  The  time 
may  come  when  the  increasing  cost  of  pipes  will  lead  to  a 
substitution.  In.strong  clay  free  from  stones,  the  draining 
plough,  which  cuts  its  way  and  leaves  an  opening  by  means 
of  a  mole,  has  been  successfully  used,  and  Messrs.  Ildging- 
ton,  of  Chelmsford,  let  out  machinery  to  drain  land  on  this 
plan.  We  have  known  grass  land  very  successfully  treated 
to  a  depth  of  30in.,  the  &uns  emptying  into  a  pipe  main. 
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and  working  well  after  many  years,  the  cost  not  exceeding 
abont  25«.  an  acre.  We  have  also  seen  wet  pastures,  much 
improved  by  a  shallow  operation  of  mole  draining,  very 
inferior  to  what  we  are  describing;  but  such  teraptorary 
work  cannot  be  recommended.  In  arable  land  which  is 
furrow-drained  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  action  of  the  drains 
if  occasionally  a  subsoil  plough  is  used  to  disturb  and 
break  up  the  boroe-trodden  subsoil  over  the  drains,  which 
otherwise  acquires  such  a  solid  condition  that  water  pene- 
trates with  difficulty ;  this  operation  might  be  performed 
when  the  land  is  being  fallowed.  The  surface  should  be 
dry,  and  if  slightly  frozen  at  the  time  so  much  the  better, 
as  then  the  horses  do  not  trample  the  surface,  and  the  earth 
breaks  up  in  larger  pieces.  Subsoiling  the  whole  field  will 
doubtless  materially  assist  the  action  of  the  drains,  but  the 
process  is  very  costly,  and  we  cannot  spare  the  time  to  do 
it,  but  the  plan  we  suggest  is  not  expensive.  Three  or  four 
horses  in  a  line  would  get  over  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres 
in  a  day,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  results  would  be  very 
beneficial. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  cost  of  drainage.  Such  work  is 
always  best  done  by  contract.  The  plan  we  adopt  is  to  let 
the  cutting  and  fllhng  in,  and  employ  a  foreman  by  the  day 
to  superimend  the  work  and  lay  the  pipes.  In  ordinary 
cutting  a  man  and  boy  can  wait  upon  twdve  men.  The  fore- 
man is  made  responsible  for  the  work,  and  has  to  see  that  the 
proper.depth  ana  fall  are  maintained,  and  that  the  cutting 
18  straight  and  clean.  Wages  are  everywhere  on  the  rise, 
and  draining  is  severe  labour  that  should  be  well  ptud.  The 
price  for  clay  free  from  stones  ranges  from  1«.  9d.  to  2».  6d. 
a  chaiii  of  22yds.  for  3ft.  depth,  at  which  prices  men  should 
earn  from  log.  to  18«.  a  week.  The  value  of  such  work 
must  be  calculated  according  to  the  cubical  contents,  which 
in  this  case  amount  to  a  trifle  over  six  cubic  yards  for  every 
chain  run.  At  2e.  the  rate  is  4d.  a  yard — 3d.  out,  and  Id. 
for  fiUrng  in.  When  we  have  gravel  or  stones,  requiring  the 
occasional  use  of  the  pick,  the  price  must  be  increased  to 
6d.  or  7d.  a  yard.  The  lightest  work  is  dry  sand ;  in'  such  a 
matrix  we  have  cut  4ft.  dnuns  for  2«.  a  chain,  which  is  less 
than  Sd.  a  cubic  yard. 

Having  described  the  drainage  of  clay  land,  we  proceed 
shortly  to  illustrate  the  question  in  reference  to  a  large 
area  of  land  which  comes  under  the  denomination  of  spring 
drainage. 

The  origin  of  springs  is  familiar  to  most  of  us.  Water 
foiling  npon  high  dry  ground  sinks  into  the  subsoil,  and, 
if  the  latter  is  of  a  porous  nature,  such  as  gravel,,  sand, 
beds  of  stone,  or  chalk,  finds  its  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
fall  of  the  ground  until  its  course  is  obstructed  by  a  bed  of 
clay,  peat,  or  other  impervious  substance,  when,  by  its  own 
weight,  it  forces  itself  upwards,  and  bursting  out  on  the 
snr&ce  forms  a  spring.  The  permanency  of  the  spring, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  it  discharees,  dfepends  upon  the 
area  from  which  it  is  collected.  We  have  known  cases 
where  water  has  been  brought  some  miles  in  this  manner, 
and  as  a  case  in  point  we  may  refer  to  some  low  meadow 
land  in  Surrey  (which  we  drained  many  years  since).  This 
land,  with  hign  ground  on  either  side,  was  entirely  swamped, 
and  perfectly  useless ;  so  marshy  was  it,  that  cattle  con- 
tinu^ly  got  bogged,  and  only  in  the  driest  weather  could  a 
few  half-starved  beasts  pick  up  the  miserable  apology  for 
vegetation,  in  the  form  of  rnshes,  tussac  grass,  and  horse- 
tau,  with  which  it  was  covered.  A  stream'ran  through  the 
centre,  but,  though  the  fall  was  ample,  it  was  nearly  filled 
in,  and  its  course  greatly  impeded  by  the  growth  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  subsoil  consisted  of  alternate  beds  of  gravel 
and  peat,  or  rather  the  gravel  was  separated  by  a  band  of 
peat  of  the  most  impervious  character.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  suppose  that  peat  is  a  porous  substance  because 
it  is  a  rapid  absorbent.  In  some  of  the  Scotch  mountains 
ponds  are  constantly  met  with,  fotmed  froto  the  impervious 
nature  of  the  peat,  the  latter  often  only  a  few  inches  thick, 
yet  not  a  drop  of  water  escapes.  We  have  seen  drains 
carried  within  three  feet  of  standing  water  in  a  peaty  soil 
without  having  the  least  effect  in  removing  it.    The  gravel 


which  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  substratntn  in  these 
meadows  was  of  a  very  porous  nature,  forming  a  oontinoar 
tion  of  the  subsoil  of  the  land  on  either  side  for  s  long  • 
distance.  Hence  the  water  which  deluged  the  meadows  was 
the  drainings  from  the  higher  land  for  miles  round,  which 
pursued  its  conrse  uninterruptedly  till  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  bed  of  peat,  where,  its  outward  progress  being 
arrested,  it  burst  through  to  the  surface,  formii^  numerous 
and  extensive  springs.  The  system  of  draining  adopted 
was  as  follows  :  First,  to  lower  the  bed  of  the  stream  about 
30in.  The  whole  of  this  was  gravel,  and  required  the  pick- 
axe, costing  about  6d.  a  running  yard,  not  including  the 
expense  afterwards  incurred  in  wheeling  away  the  material 
thrown  out,  which  was  made  use  of  to  fill  up  ditches,  Ac. 
At  the  present  day  the  cost  would  be  much  greater".  The 
greatest  benefit  followed  to  the  land  immediatSy  adjoining ; 
the  long  pent-up  water  rushed  out  of  the  sides  of  the  dit^, 
and  contmued  to  run  in  many  places  as  freely  as  ordinaniy 
from  a  drain,  and  the  land  for  several  yards  on  each  side  yrttB 
laid  comparatively  dry.  Beyond  the  bed  of  peat,  however, 
which  generally  .ran  m  a  direction  parallel  with  the  stream, 
no  effect  was  produced,  and,  to  cure  this,  drains  were  cat 
from  the  stream  in  an  oblique  direction,  cutting  through  the 
peat,  and  ending  in  gravel,  in  which  water  was  invariably 
found.  It  was  necessary  in  all  cases  to  reach  the  travel,  what- 
ever the  depth  of  the  drun.  The  frequency  c2  the  drains 
depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  springs,  &c. ; 
they  were  in  some  cases  only  1  rod  or  b^  yards  apart,  in 
others  from  30  to  40.  Indeed,  no  regular  distance  could  be 
laid  out.  By  these  means  the  land  was  rendered  thoroughly 
dry  in  a  marvellously  short  period,  and  the  alteration  whion 
took  place  in  the  surface  from  the  shrinking  of  the  peat  was 
very  curious,  and  proved  the  immense  body  of  water  which 
had  formerly  swelled  it  out. 

The  expense  incurred  was,  however,  enormous ;  for,  owing 
to  the  unstable  nature  of  the  bottom,  every  tile,  horsehoe  in 
shape  and  open  at  bottom,  rested  upon  green  elm  boards ; 
and  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  side  of  the  cutting  was 
so  great  ^hat,  unless  the  tiles  were  put  in  the  instant  it  was 
dug,  slips  took  place.  Indeed,  this  was  so  troublesome  at 
last  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave  the  drains  half  dug 
for  considerable  periods,  to  enable  the  excess  of  water  to 
escape.  In  some  cases  camp-shutting — i.e.,  planking  the 
sides  and  putting  stretchers  across  the  top — was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  workman  being  actually  buried  with  his 
tiles.  After  tha  work  was  completed,  occasional  sinkings  of 
portions  of  the  drain  took  place,  causing  a  stoppage  and 
considerable  expense.  The  effect  was  almost  marvel  loos, 
and  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  drains  were  laid  a  verdant 
pasture  occupied  the  place  of  morass  and  bog.  The  work 
was  most  effectually  done,  though  we  think  that  a  better 
system  might  have  been  adopt^.  The  deepening  of  the 
stream  was  most  desirable,  and  without  this  no  ^-ainage 
would  be  effectual ;  and  had  this  been  done,  and,  instead  of 
drains  taken  from  it,  one  very  large  main  carried  all  along 
each  side  of  the  meadows  parallel  with  the  stream,  and  laid 
on  in  the  gravel  above  the  beds  of  peat,  we  think  the  water 
must  have  been  cut  off  before  it  reached  the  peat  at  all,  and 
the  land  laid  dry  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  Occasicmal 
communications  with  the  stream  would  have  been  necessary, 
to  have  carried  off  the  large  quantities  of  water  entering 
such  a  drain.  Possibly,  ha^  such  a  drain  being  dug,  and 
answered  ever  so  well,  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  run 
other  drains  from  the  stream  through  the  peat  bed,  to  cony 
off  the  water  which  actually  fell  ujxm  the  meadow  itselL 
Whether  this  was  requisite  or  not,  a  great  economy  in  ex- 
pense would  have  resulted,  and  the  system  woidd  have  been 
the  most  correct,  as  this  was  decidedly  a  case  where  the  evil 
was  caused  by  springs,  and  their  mteroeption  the  only 
remedy. 

Springs  invariably  occur  either  in  the  lowest  portions  of 
a  district  as  in  the  above  case,  being  the  results  of  rainfall 
on  the  surrounding  land,,or  else  on  the  sides  of  hills  or 
rising  ground ;  they  result,  in  this  latter  position,  from  the 
esearpineni  of  a  rock,  or  other  porous  strata,  along  the 
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course  of  which  the  water  has  been  travelling,  until  it  comes 
to  the  surface  and  rans  over,  forming  a  spring.  In  these 
cases  we  usually  find  a  succession  of  springs  along  the  side 
of  the  elevation,  marking  the  proximity  of  a  porous  bed. 
The  soils  in  which  springs  are  principally  met  with  are  not, 
so  in  general,  very  stiff  in  character.  In  stiff  clay  the  water 
could  not  force  its  way  upwards :  it  is  only  where  the  soil  is 
open  and  porous,  and  opposes  less  resistance  than  the  sub- 
soil, that  springs  are  to  be  found ;  hence  they  exist  largely 
in  sandy  soils,  also  in  gravels,  chalks,  and  more  rarely  in 
rocky  soils.  Gienerally  speaking,  the  soils  which  they  injure 
are  not  naturally  wet,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  spring  are 
completely  cured. 

A  spring  may  be  regarded  as  the  accumulation  of  a  natural 
drain  in  the  subsoil ;  consequently  the  action  of  our  drain 
resembles  that  of  the  main  drain  in  a  parallel  system  re- 
ceiving the  outpourings  of  the  smaller  drains.  Where  the 
springs  occur  on  the  sides  of  hills,  bursting  out  along  the 
line  of  porous  rock,  gravel,  or  sand,  a  deep  drain  will  be 
required  to  run  across  the  line  of  greatest  fall,  at  or  above 
the  point  where  the  springs  issue  ;  above  is  best  when  it  can 
be  affected.  The  depth  of  such  drain  altogether  depends 
upon  local  circumstances;  it  must  in  all  cases  go  below  the 
level  of  the  water  bed,  howevei^  deep  that  may  be.  Some- 
times cases  occur  in  which  one  portion  of  a  field  is  extremely" 
wet,  while  the  other,  usually  the  upper  portion,  appears 
perfectly  dry,  though  the  soil  may  be  very  stiff.  In  such 
case»  we  may  be  pretty  sure  whore  the  water  proceeds  from, 
and  a  few  holes  dug  in  the  dry  ground  will  exhibit  a  stratum 
at  varying  depths,  generally  of  a  gravely  nature,  full  of 
water.  It  is  this  water  which  flows  out  over  the  surface  of 
the  lower  part,  and  in  order  to  drain  it  we  must  intercept  the 
water  by  taking  drains  across  the  greatest  fall.  A  field  of 
this  sort  came  under  our  management  some  years  since.  It 
consisted  of  a  stiff  clay  of  the  lower  oolite  series.  The  water 
stood  in  the  furrows  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  top  of  the 
field  appeared  dry.  Having  dug  trial  holes,  and  ascertained 
where  the  water  really  was,  a  drain  was  taken  up — one  of 
the  furrows  from  the  lowest  ground,  consequently  in  the 
line  of  greatest  fall — and  not  a  drop  of  water  was  found, 
though  It  stood  upon  the  surface.  When  it  reached  the 
higher  ground,  drams  were  taken  Irom  it  across  the  fell  on 
either  side  with  the  best  success.  On  reaching  the  middle 
of  the  first  land,  a  large  body  of  water  was  found  in  a 
gravelly  bed,  which  appeared  to  run  with  the  fall,  and  to  be 
separated  from  the  next  watery  bed  by  bands  of  stifier 
soil.*  Doubtless  this  was  a  very  similar  structure  to  th&t 
of  the  soil  on  the  Keythorpe  estate.  The  drains  we  put  in 
had  the  effect  of  intercepting  the  water  in  its  downward 
passage,  and  will  doubtless  render  the  lower  portions  of  the 
field  dry. 

In  soils  upon  the  lower  oolite  formation  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  have  the  subsoil  of  the  highest  parts  of  a  field 
tenacious  clay,  requiring  parallel  drainage,  freauently  re- 
peated, while  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  meet  with  the  rook, 
often  of  so  porous  a  nature  as  to  receive  the  water  irom  the 
main  drain,  which  instantly  disappears,  and  nOt  unfrequently 
comes  again  to  the  surface  at  a  still  lower  point,  from  whence 
our  drain  can  more  readily  reach  it. 

The  depth  of  drains  for  drawing  off'  springs  cannot  be 
laid  down  upon  paper,  but  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil  and  the  position  of  the  water-bearing  bed,  below 
which  it  is  generally  desirable  to  carry  the  drain.  We  have 
known  several  instances  of  most  successful  drains  varying 
from  9ft.  to  lift. ;  more  frequently  the  proper  depth  is 
obtained  at  from  5ft.  to  7ft.,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
bed  fiwm  whence  the  water  springs.  This  bed  generally 
rests  upon  impervious  clay — indeed,  its  water-bearing 
character  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  outlet  below. 
The  drains  should,  if  possible,  be  laid  in  the  clay.  In  cases 
where  the  damage  arises  fi«m  a  single  spring,  and  that  pro- 
ceeding from  a  considerable  depth,  instead  of  bringing  up 

*  The  porooB  nnder-ftrrows  generklly  na  in  a  direotloii  eut'and  wut,  and 
dnla*  itntiu  N.E.  and  S.W.  Intercept  t]i«m. 


the  whole  drain,  we  may  with  advantage  adopt  Elkington's 
plan.  This  consists  in  taking  up  an  ordinary  drain,  say  of 
lour  feet,  to  the  wet  spwt,  and  then  sinking  a  well  from  the 
bottom  of  the  drain  till  the  water  is  reached,  which,  finding 
a  vent,  rises  up  in  the  well,  and  flows  away  through  the 
drain.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  Artesian  well,  and  within 
certain  limits  answers  well.  The  well  should  be  fitted 
up  with  small 'Atones,  which  ensvtres  a  vent.  A  pipe  would 
answer,  onlv  the  cost  would  be  considerable,  ancC  properly 
filled,  the  broken  stones  are  better.  Elkington,  in  some 
cases  where  a  still  greater  depth  was  required,  had  recourse 
to  augers,  and  bored  to  the  water  just  as  is  done'  in  an 
Artesian  well.  In  practice  neither  of  these  plans  will  often  be 
carried  out,  for  in  the  case  of  springs  occurring  along  the 
side  of  a  hUl  there  is  usually  such  a  succession  that  one 
drain  must  go  through  the  water  bed  along  its  whole 
course ;  whereas  with  an  open  spring  on  low  ground  it  can 
never  be  requisite,  as  the  water  has  already  found  its  way  to 
the  surface,  and  our  object  is  to  remove  it  before  its  presence 
becomes  injurious  to  vegetation.  With  regard  to  direction, 
wherever  we  have  a  line  of  springs  along  a  hillside,  we  may 
be  satisfied  that  the  water  comes  from  a  higher  source ;  and 
our  object  should  be  to  intercept  and  direct  it  into  our 
di-ains  before  it  can  reach  the  surface.  We  should  always 
try  for  this.'  A  drain  taken  obliquely  across  the  line  of 
greatest  fall  will  be  found  most  effective,  as  in  this,  case  we 
literally  cut  the  water  off  from  the  spring,  and  the  drying  of 
the  latter  bears  excellent  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
drain.  In  casts  where  there  there  is  only  one  spring  to  be 
laid  dry,  the  drain  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
fall ;  in  cases  where  a  porous  rock  escarps  along  the  side  of 
a  hill,  rendering  the  whole  line  of  soil  wet,  a  drain  taken  along 
its  course  will  effectually  remove  the  water.  In  drainage  ot 
porous  soils,  i.e.,  soils  in  which  water  percolates,  the  fluid 
enters  the  pipe  either  below  or  at  the  same  leveL  Hence 
the  porosity  and  continuity  of  the  pipes  are  the  main  objects 
to  be  kept  m  view ;  and  it  is  immaterial  with  what 
substances  we  cover  the  pipes.  The  same  soU  that  came  out 
is  usually  made  use  of.  In  very  stiff  clays,  where  the 
surface  water  cannot  escape,  and  has  to  be  removed  to 
a  great  extent  by  drains  in  the  furrows,  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  soil  above  the  drain  as  porous  and  open  as  possible. 
Now  in  the  case  of  intercepting  drains  we  expect  the  water 
to  enter  the  pipe  from  the  sides  and  above,  and  therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  secure  a  large  porous  area.  Moreover,  the 
supply  of  water  to  be  removed  is  very  irregular,  and  a  pipe 
amply  sufficient  for  a  dry  time  would  be  quite  useless  after 
extraordinary  rainfall.  Hence  the  double  advantage  of 
filling  up  the  first  9in.  or  1ft.  above  the  pipe  with  small 
stones.  In  case^  where  stones  cannot  be  obtained, 
bushes,  straw,  or  stubble  may  be  substituted;  but  the 
former  provide  greater  water-way.  The  common  method 
of  making  such  drains  was  to  select  two  largish  shaly 
stones,  and  place  them  edgeways,  so  as  to  form 
a  triangle  with  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  These 
,  stones  were  held  in  position  bjr  others  inserted  between 
them  and  the  sides  of  the  drain,  and  the  space  above 
for  at  least  a  foot  filled  with  small  stones.  A  section  would 
show  thus.  Such  a  drain  would  require  9  cubic 
yards  of  stone  for  every  22yds.  run.  The 
cost  of  raising  the-  stone,  exclusive  of  cartage, 
was  6d.  a  yard,  or  4».  6d.  a  chain,  which  would 
be  little  more  than  a  4iu.  pipe,  and  make  a 
water  way  of  much  greater  capacity.  Such, 
however,  could  only  be  adopted  where  the 
stones  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
as  the  leading  would  soon  mount  up  to  a  heavy 
item.  It  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like 
a  scale  of  prices  for  drainage  work  of  this 
character,  as  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  depth  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  and  the  material  to  be  removed.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  much  gravel  or  stone  to  take  out,  and  the  labour 
becomes  costly.  We  have  known  most  successful  drains 
which  cost  5«.  a  rod  of  5^yds.  run.  Great  care  is  required  in 
cutting,  both  to  preserve  an  equal  and  regular  fall,  and  also 
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to  protect  the  workman  from  the  risk  of  the  soil  falling  in 
on  nim  when  the  depth  is  great,  and  to  this  end  the  sides 
should  be  planked,  and  care  taken  to  throw  the  soil  oat 
principally  on  the  lower  side.  Prom  neglect  of  these  pre- 
cautions, we  remember  a  fatal  accident  occurring. 

We  may  also  describe  an  instance  of  success? ul  drtunage 
by  interception.    The  lower  part  of  a  field  in  Northampton- 

B  shire,  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Earl  of  Car- 
digan, about  3  acres,  was,  owing  to  its 
boggy  state,  perfectly  useless.  The  soil  was 
deep,  a  sort  of  loamy  clay,  and  contained  all 
the  elements  of  fertility ;  but  the  constant 
presence  of  water  issuing  from  the  side  of^ 
the  hill  as  springs  negatived  all  its  good* 
qualities,  and  the  land  remained  uncultirated. 
The  snbsoil  of  the  district  consisted  of  beds  of  lias,  clay, 
and  stone  of  the  lower  oolite  series.  The  plan  of  drainage 
was  as  follows  :  A  main  drain  was  taken  up  the  hill  in  the 
line  of  greatest  fall.  This  received  the  water  from  drains  at 
right  angles,  running  right  and  left  along  the  brow  of  the 
hul,  immediately  above  the  commencement  of  the  bog.  The 
depth  averaged  7ft.,  the  mazimom  over  9ft.  The  first  4ft. 
or  5ft.  consisted  of  a  rather  porous  loamy  clay,  succeeded  by 
2ft.  of  solid  rock,  the  stone  very  hard  and  m  considerable 
masses.  Under  this  occurred  the  true  water-bearing  bed,  a 
few  inches  of  sand,  from  which  the  water  escaped  mto  the 
drain  in  great  quantities.  This  sand  rested  on  stiff  blue  ^lay. 
One  spit  was  taken  out  to  receive  the  pipes  ;  2ft.  above  the 
pipe  was  filled  in  with  broken  stone,  thus  providing  a  large 
water  way.  The  whole  length  of  drains  did  not  exceed 
36  rods.  The  cost  of  cutting  was  5«.  a  rod,  which  with  the 
pipes  makes  the  whole  cost  about  112,  for  which  sum  a  piece 
of  land  measuring  3  acres  was  completely  cured,  and  land 
before  useless  became  worth  30s.  an  acre.  We  might  mul- 
tiply examples,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  draw  attention 
to  the  nature  of  spring  drainage. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  utter  a  word  of  caution  as  to 
the  iniuiy  from  tree  roots.  In  strong  clay  the  oak  is 
genenuly  harmless,  ash  is  dangerous,  elm,  willow,  and 
poplar  certain  to  penetrate  if  the  land  is  porous. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  drain  within  dangerous 
proximitr  of  trees,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  removed,  which 
IS  the  saiest  plan,  we  recommend  socket  pipes,  fitted  in  "with 
cement  or  good  mortar ;  and  even  then  w6  would  not  guaran- 
tee immunity  from  iU.  In  some  kinds  of  wet  sand  the 
equisetum  (marestail)  is  a  fruitful  source  of  mischief. 

Bootlets  and  iron  rag  toother  render  sand  difficult  to 
treat.  It  is  said  that  if  the  joints  of  the  pipes  are  covered 
with  gas  tar  and  sand  made  up  into  a  cement,  the  rootlets 
will  not  penetrate.  The  proposed  romedy  is  simple  and  in- 
expensive, hence  worthy  of  trial. 


To  Aaoartaln  the  Live  Waiflit  of  Bto«k.  — Take  the 
length  of  the  back  from  the  janotioii  of  the  cervioal  and  doreal  pro- 
oesses  to  the  tail,  and  the  girth  immediately  behind  the  elbow,  sqnare 
the  girth,  and  multiply  the  result  by  the  length,  and  then  by  one  of 
the  foUowioK  decimal  multipliers  given  by  Bwart  In  big  excellent 
work  entitled  '*  The  Agriculturist's  Assistant,"  published  by  Blaokie 
and  Son: 


Class  I. 

Half  fat ~ -M 

Moderately  fat    M 

Prime  fat > -W 

Very  fat -itt    ■ 

Extraordinarily  fat 475 


DWDUL  McLimixBa 

OlaasS  '  Olaast. 

M»    -M 

-M     -m 

:;:::::::::  t  ::::::::::::}•« 

-47      -M. 


The  dimensions  to  be  taken  in  feet  and  inches,  the  Utter  reduced  to 
decimals;  the  result  will  give  the  dead  weight  in  stones  of  tllb. 


Bnttwoapa  on  Xaadows.— Hanv  of  the  richest  paatares  are 

Jrellow  with  batteroups  every  spring,  and  yet  everyone  must  acknow- 
edge  they  are  injurious  weeds.  Injurious  in  tbemselrea,  they  take  op 
the  room  of  good  grasses.  But  there  is  one  eoemy  of  the  buttersiip 
who  is  often  a  welcome  gueet  at  our  own  tables,  and  that  is  the  goaae^ 
The  gooee  is  very  fond  of  battarcnpe,  and  shows  great  determinadora 
to  get  at  their  mots— the  only  part  it  eats.  Its  utility  as  a  weeder  of 
our  pastures  is  not  generallv  known.  Who  ever  saw  a  bnttercop  oo  a 
oommon  fed  by  geese  ?  The  bird  is  good  to  eat,  pays  well  for  its 
keep,  and  is  useful  in  ridding  our  graas  of  an  acrid  herb.  Why  is  it 
not  kept  more  generally  ? 

ArMflnial  SraaaiiiM  fbr  Bpring. — So  enormous  it  the  demand 
for  these  mixtures,  tbatnosts  of  manure  merchants  and  a^^ts  have  of 
late  years  entered  into  the  trade,  and,  whilst  in  many  instances  the 
articles  are  genuine  and  fairly  worth  their  price,  in  too  many  oases  tixe 
ignorance  of  the  farmer  is  imposed  upon.  We  ourselves  saw  large 
quantities  of  gypsum  being  carted  into  manure  works  not  long  ainoe, 
which,  when  finely  ground,  wonld  form  the  basis  of  a  manure  that 
doubtless  had  a  very  creditable  <^pearanoe,  and  wonld  leave  a  laie 
profit  to  the  makers.  We  hope  that  ere  long  business  of  this  kind 
will  be  done  entirely  on  the  guarantee  principle,  and  that  farmers  will 
test  the  genuineness  of  the  warranty  by  having  a  sample  from  the 
bulk  analysed.  The  question  becomes  of  increased  importance  now 
that  a  tenant  right  for  manures  is  being  introduced.  The  landlord  or 
incoming  tenant  must  hare  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  manure  pud 
on  was  genuine.  The  base  of  most  arti^cial  applications,  whether  for 
pasture,  artificial  grasses,  or  root  crops,  should  be  superphosphate  of 
Ume.  This  may  either  be  made  from  mineral  or  bones,  or  a  mixture 
of  both.  The  soluble  porton  is  equally  TaluaUe  trom  whatever 
source ;  henoe  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  is  a  most  important  Bonrceof 
manure,  and  fortunately  the  supplies  are  large.  The  insoluble  phos- 
phate from  bones  is  valuable,  because  it  can  be  rendered  soluble  m  the 
soil ;  slowly,  it  is  true,  and  therefore  of  great  use  later  on,  when  the 
first  supplies  are  exhausted.  The  difference  in  the  cost  is  not  moie 
than  lof.  to  20*.  a  ton,  and  on  the  whole  we  consider  the  hi^her- 
prioed  article  the  chsapaat  Oar  mixture  for  mowing  land  is  as 
follows : 


DlBsolTSd  bones  (M  per  oent  soluble) 
Kainit  (nilphaM  of  potash) ............... 

Muriate  of  potash  ........................... 

Sulphate  of  ammonia—.................... 

Baps  dost  «,„....„........ 

Nitrate  of  soda «...._._..... 


FerosDb 
...  M-M 
...  **«) 
...  6'M 
...  <■» 
...      t-ii 


The  above  ocet  8L  a  ton,  and  we  used  4owt  per  acre.  For  artificial 
grasses  on  a  sandy  soil  the  mixture  is  somewhat  different,  the  qnantito 
of  ammoniacal  manure  being  increased,  the  potash  somewhat  rsdnced. 
A  very  remarkable  effect  follows  the  use  of  potash  salts  on  light  land ; 
the  clover  plants  become  very  vigorona,  the  leaves  are  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  the  quality  of  the  mixture  impibved.  Abont  4cwt.  pec 
acre  was  applied,  the  mixture  costing  8LSt.6d.ii  ton.  Th«  {oUowing 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  composition : 

Nitrate  of  soda „ „.......„......„..»....«...«...».. ..._    11 

Sulphate  of  ammonia „ , ,1  .  ■      • 

•    DIaaolTed  bon<s........_.»,..............._ _..    M 

Kalnlt  „ .....,.....„..».„.. ......_....>. .._._..    W 

Mariateof  potaah -..........-...................„.>............_»     7 

Bape  diist....................................^.................. u....^     7 

"Too 

The  rape  dost  is  in  itself  a  powerful  fertiliser,  bat  its  value  in  soeh 
mixtaiee  as  the  above  is  principally  on  aooount  of  its  dry,  powdery 
nature,  making  the  mixture  more  friable,  and  ensuring  ita  powdery 
condition,  whtoh  is  important  for  even  distribution.  Our  a^Ucation 
for  potatoes  on  sandy  land,  which  has  been  libarally  supplied  with 
foldyard  manure,  is  at  the  rate  of  6owt.  per  aere  of  the  following 
mixture.  The  foldyard  manure  is  carefully  disbibuted  in  the  drills 
raised  by  a  bouting  plough;  and  then,  as  the  seta  are  depositad  on  the 
manure,  the  artificial  is  sown  broadcast  The  boating  ptoogh  com- 
pletes the  operation  by  covering  over  the  seta,  and  causing  ue  hand 
tillage  to  be  left  well  mixed  wiUi  the  soil. 


Dissolred  bones... 
Eahilt  .............. 

Mnriataot  potaah. 


Sulphate  of  ammonia ..... 
Bape  dnst..............»....... 


M 

» 

8 

n 
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Stbavbbbsibs. 
To  raise  Btrawberriee  from  seed,  select  for  the  fenude  parent 
a  plant  d  a  good  kind;  remove  all  the  anthers  from  its 
florrers  before  they  burst:  collect  the  poUen  from  the 
antheiB  of  another  plant  of  a  good  kind,  and  apply  some  of 
it  to  the  top  of  the  pistil  of  the  female  parent.  It  is  usual 
to  cover  Ihe  flowers  thus  operated  upon  with  gauze,  or  with 
a  hand-glass,  for  a  day  or  tVo.  The  seeds  are  ripe  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  and  are  Dest  sown  soon  after  being  gathered. 
Sow  in  the  open  air  in  little  drills,  and  cover  with  light  fine  . 
soil. 

The  following  is  an  almost  exhaustive  list  of  the  different 
kinds  of  strawberries  in  cultivation : — 
Premier,  large,  Vermillion,  firm,  juicy,  sugary,  and  very  aromatie; 

vjf^rous  grower,  and  abundant  bearer. 
La  Chalomaue,  large,  bright  rose  colour,  Bogary,  and  aromatic;  vigorous 

grower,  and  free  bearer. 
Garibaldi,  large,  bright  red,  firm,  jnioy,  andsagary. 
Hr  i2iuie<t/e,  large,  bright  red. 
GoUaA,  large,  Vermillion  red,  jntcy,  rogary,  fine  perfnme;  of  vigorous 

growth  and  a  very  abundant  bearer. 
Gwemver,  orange  red,  juicy,  sweet,  and  highly  aromatic ;  an  excellent 

bearer,  of  strong  growth,  forces  well. 
BagiM,  aim,  sogary,  and  very  aromatic 

Bau&oit,  <Xtnh  growth,  and  an  abundant  beari  r ;  the  best  of  its  class. 
Otswon  (iieen,  large,  sngary  and  of  good  flavour. 
Dr.  Bogg,  of  first- rate  size  and  quality,  bright  orange  scarlet,  very 

sngary  and  exoeedingly  rich,  ana  of  fine  perfume. 
Dr.  Nicaite,  fruit  very  large  and  fine. 
Duo  de  MaHahojl,  extremely  large,  bright  red,  sugary,  of  a  delidons 

flavonr;  a  good  bearer. 
EcHfH,  large,  sweet  and  aromatic,  hardy  and  prolific. 
EacosUat,^  a  gcwd  bearer  of  dwarf  habit,  fruit  large,  dark  red. 
fiSbai  Pint,  extra  fine  flavonr,  heavy  cropper,  and  continues  bearing 

for  a  long  time. 
iBW(w&  Qfuen. 

Cardim  Smerba,  fine  flavour,  orange  red,  very  aromatic 
FioonfetM  Bericart  de  TAnrv,  prononnoed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best 

and  nMMt  generally  nsetal  now  grown. 
Victoria  (TroUope),  neat  cropper,  second-class  in  flavonr. 
Wizard  of  the  iVorM,  late,  small,  abundant  cropper. 
Antmas  Perpetual,  bearing  throughout  the  season,  good  flavonr. 
BeOe  Bordelaite,  middle  sized,  red,  sugary,  and  highly  perfumed,  very 

robust  and  prolific 
Priaoen  Hoyat,  an  abundant  bearer,  and  an  excellent  variety  for  general 

cultivation. 
Sabreur,  middle  sized,  orange  red,  aromatio,  medium  ripening;  robust 

grower  and  abundant  bearer. 
i8£r  Chariee  Nmier,  lar^  orange  red,  sugary,  with  an  agreeable  addity ; 

robust  and  nee  bearmg. 
Sir  Barry,  large. 

IteSn*,  very  prolific,  bnarinfe  a  large  Vermillion  high-flsvonred  fmit. 
PmSne,  very  prolific,  bearing  a  large,  deep  red,  full-flavoured,  juicy 

and  sweet  fruit. 
PtMiope,  hardy  and  proliflc,  bearing  a  very  large,  light  red,  fnlJ  fla- 

vonrad,  juicy,  and  aCid-sweet  fruit. 
Perfedion,  hardy  and  very  proliflc,  bearing  a  large,  derp  red,  juicy, 

medium  flavoured  fmit 
Somemr  de  Kieff  (De  Jonghe),  large,  bright  red,  sweet,  and  highly 

aromatio ;  hardy  and  prolific 
Trotmim'$  BoyaUy,  a  hardy  plant,  and  good  bearer  of  a  richly-flavoured 

fmit. 
Brovm't  Wonder,  bears  well  in  any  situation,  but  especially  in  rich, 
'  wall-manured  soil ;  tbe  ffxM  is  large,  and  of  fair  flavour. 
Abi-d-Kader,  a  dwarf,  vigorous  plant,  bearing  a  large  red  fruit  of 

medium  flavour. 
Alexandra,  also  of  dwarf  habit,  with  a  large  yellow-red  fmit  of  good 

fiavour. 
Amazon,  very  hardy  and  proUflc ;  bearing  a  very  large,  red,  sweet  and 

scented  fruit. 
Francoit  Joteph,  hardy  and  prolific ;  bearing  a  large  orange-red  fmit  of 

medium  flavour. 


Eablt  Strawberbibb. 
f  een't  StedUng,  good  bearing  sort,  bright  crimson,  jnioy,  very  sugary, 

and  of  fine  perfume. 
Princeu  Alice  Maude,  pale  red,  sugary,  and  good  bearer. 
Eliea,  excellent  cropper,  sugary,  and  richly  flavoured. 
Blach  Prince,  smaU,  sugary,  and  juicy;  fine  for  preeerving,  the  best 

cropper. 
Princeu  Dagmar,  sugary,  very  richly  perfumed ;  robust  and  proliflc. 
Princeu  of  Wales,  juicy,  of  good  flavour ;  strong  grower. 

Latk  Btkawbebbies. 
Progmore  Late  Pine,  very  large,  brilliant  red  colour,  juicy  and  of  fine 

perfume 
I&fleman,  very  large,  excellent  Quality,  bright  orange  red,  exceedingly 

rich  and  sweet ;  a  good  bearer. 
Comte  de  Paris,  large,  a  useful  kind. 
fanmuU,  large,  bright  rose  colour,  flrm,  sngary,  and  perfumed ;  very 

prolific. 
7%s  Ladi/,  large,  rose  colour,  sugary,  and  of  fine  perfume ;  tolerably 

late,  a  fine  b-nit  for  preserving. 
BeOe  de  Paris,  bright  colour,  large. 

Passe  PartotU,  beus  a  veiy  large,  deep  red,  medium  flavoured  fruit. 
GabrieUe,  hardy  and  proliflc ;  bearing  a  medium  sized  deep  red  and  very 

superior  flavoured  sweet  and  juicy  fruit 
Braaeu's  Amaieur,  a  great  bearer,  and  very  hardy ;  bearing  a  large  fimit 

and  lasting  quite  to  the  end  of  the  strawberry  season. 

FoRcnio  Stbawbebbies. 
President,  a  great  cropper ;  bright  crimson,  of  superior  flavonr ;  firm ; 

will  travu  and  keep  better  than  most  varieties;  for  forcing,  or  early 

crop  out  of  doors  it  is  highly  recommended. 
Prince  Arthur,  good  flavour,  of  medium  size,  solid,  sweet,  finely  per- 
fumed ;   a  very  abundant  bearer,  and  continues  to  fmit  for  a  oon- 

siderable  time. 
Prince  of  Wales,  fine  flavonr,  bright  red,  early. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  early,  dark  crimson,  and  is  a  very  free  grower  and 

good  constitution ;  the  fruit  travels  and  keeps  well,  pleasing  flavour, 

groat  cropper. 
Oscar,  large,  firm,  of  good  flavour,  hardy,  and  one  of  the  best  for 

travelling. 
General  Banelock,  early,  large,  good  flavour.  * 

WoTiderful,  heavy  cropper,  bright  red,  juicy,  sugary,  and  perfumed. 
Jm  Constants,  large^  tvight  red,  flrm,  sugary,  and  of  excellent  flavour ; 

dwarf,  compact  grower,  and  producing  abundantly  \n  succession ; 

scarce. 
Lucas,   good  bearer  and  hardy,  large  fruit,  crimson;    very  highly 

flavoured. 
Marguerite,  bright  red,  flrm,  juicy,  and  of  good  flavour,  large  and 

prolific 

Prunino  !Rasfbbrbib8. 
The  raspberry  is  not  unfreqnently  subjected  to  injudicious 
treatment  in  the  way  of  pruning.  The  fruit-bearing  canes 
{i.e.,  the  wood  that  will  produce  irnit  the  following  season) 
are  often  cut  back  to  half  their  length  in  the  autumn,  and 
left  at  a  height  of  from  Zft.  to  4ft.,  instead  of  5ft.  or  6ft. 
Some  gardeners  sacrifice  everything  for  neatness — a  very 
praiseworthy  thing,  in  its  way,  but  occasionally  carried  too 
mr.  Hence  the  lopping  of  the  raspberry  canes,  apparently 
without  thought  as  to  whether  there  may  not  be  a  most  un- 
justifiable destruction  of  much  precious  fmit-bearing  wood. 
When  visiting  Keele  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  W.  Sneyd,  near 
ITewcastle,  Staffordshire,  during  the  past  summer,  we  saw 
raspberry  cultivation  carried  on  in  what  we  conceive  to  be 
perfection.  The  fruit-bearing  canes  of  that  fine  prolific 
raspberry,  Cutbush's  Prince  of  Wales,  were  laden  with  fruit 
from  their  very  tips  down  to  within  12in.  of  the  ground,  and 
fully  5ft.  of  wood  were  laden  with  valuable  fruit.  Only  the 
merest  tips  of  canes  (if  slightly  decayed)  had  been  cut  off  in 
the  previous  autumn,  and  they  had  been  tied  to  a  light  and 
at  tne  same  time  durable  galvanised  iron  fence  abomt  3^ft. 
in  height,  and  bent  over  in  the  form  of  a  bow.    Thus  we 
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perceived  at  once  that  great  lose  followed  the  lopping  of  the 
cancB,  that  not  only  was  the  finest  iruit  growing  towards 
their  points,  but  that  there  it  was  also  most  plentiful.  And 
this  is  the  invariable  annual  experience  of  Mr  Sneyd's 
gardener,  Mr  'William  Hill.  His  method  of  treating  raspberry 
canes  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  As  soon  as  the  old 
canes  have  done  fruiting,  they  are  at  once  cut  asunder  close 
to  the  ground  and  removed.  This  allows  ample  space  for 
the  perfect  development  and  maturation  of  the  current 
year  8  canes.  In  the  autumn  or  winter  these  are  thinned 
out  to  the  requisite  number  for  fruiting,  and  the  canes  thus 
allowed  to  remain  are  bent  down  and  tied  to  the  iron  fence 
against  which  they  grow.  The  ground  can  then  be  properly 
^ed  about  the  roots,  and  everything  left  neat  for  the 
winter. 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  neither  original  nor  novel ;  bat 
by  its  adoption  heavy  crops  of  good  fruit  are  annuaUy 
secured. 

Thinning  FRuiTs; 

We  do  not  thin  our  hardy  and  tender  fruits  nearljr  enough. 
Apples  and  pears  are  not  often  thinned  at  all,  which  suflB- 
ciently  accounts  for  the  glut  we  have  one  year  and  failure 
the  next.  Standard  treei  outdoors  are  not,  however,  so  apt 
to  suffer  from  overcrowding  as  trees  on  walls  and  trellises, 
especially  under  glass.  There  is  need  for  reform  here,  for 
it  is  common  to  see  peaches  trained  so  thickly  as  to  thatch 
the  trellis,  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  light 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  foliage.  Vines,  again,  may  be 
seen  with  not  more  than  6in.  or  9in.  between  the  rods, 
fortaing,  when  the  summer  growth  is  upon  them,  a  hopeless 
thicket.  It  is  the  same  in  pine  growing.  "  I  like  to  have 
plenty  of  plants,  and  then  I  am  always  sure  of  fruit  drop- 
ping in,"  is  a  common  expression  describing  a  most  falla- 
cious practice,  as  we  have  proved  by  experience.  We  had  ' 
once  to  face  a  collection  of  pines  huddled  together  and 
drawn  up  like  gigantic  leeks,  and  we  were  not  surprised 
when  informed  that  the  supply  had  been  precarious.  We 
began  to  let  in  the  light  ana  air  by  throwing  one  half  of  the 
plants  on  the  rubbish  heap,  and  where  lib.  of  fruit  was 
grown  before,  we  have  succeeded  in'  getting  61b.  Whether 
it  be  pines,  vines,  peaches,  or  anything  else,  the  same  lesson 
is  taught,  that  crowding  in  any  form  is  inimical  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  or  even  decent  crops ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  many  other  things  connected  with  gardening. 
"What  is  worth  doing  at  til  is  worth  doing  well,"  is  a 
maxim  which,  if  carried  out  in  practice,  will  be  found  to  be 
specially  true  in  gardening. 


BOSABIES    AND    ROSES. 

In  the  choice  of  a  site,  select,  if  possible,  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion. In  large  pleasure  ground  this  may  generally  be  found. 
In  choosing  ready-made  sheltering  sites,  bear  in  mind  no 
branch  of  tree  must  overhang  the  tops  of  the  roses;  no 
root  of  tree  or  shrub  undermine '  their  roots.  For  roses, 
perhaps,  no  shelter  is  better  than  that  provided  by  the  high 
walls  of  the  kitchen  garden.  To  the  thoroughness  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  these  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  the 
acknowledged  superiority  of  roses  grown  in  kitchen  gardens 
over  others.  Doubtless  there  arc  other  causes,  such  as  fre- 
quently the  greater  depth  and  superior  richness  of  the  soil, 
more  tnorough  drainage,  &c.  But  the  chief  reason  is,  that 
the  high  walls  pitch  the  g(reater  portion  of  the  wind  clean 
over  the  heads  of  the  roses,  and  that,  by  the  wise  selection 
of  a  suitable  place  for  the  plants,  the  sun  does  not  hit  them 
directly  after  11  a.m.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  fuU 
development  of  colour  in  roses  than  the  sun  pouring  a 
flood  of  light  and  heat  in  their  faces  all  day  long ;  it  burns 
their  beauty  clean  out  of  them.  Again,  in  well-managed 
"kitchen  gardens  there  is  little  danger  of  the  roses  being 
undermined  by  larger  and  stronger  roots,  and  thus  having 
their  root-larder  robbed  of  its  richest  contents.  Further, 
in  many  kitchen  gardens  roses  are  mulched  with  a  thick 
coating  of  juicy  dung,  regardless  of  its  smell  or  appearance. 


We  don't  say  this  ought  to  be  allowed,  but  it  often  is; 
such  su]*facing8  add  marvellously  to  the  size,  substance, 
colour,  and  even  sweetness  of  the  flowers.  Therefore,  if 
roses  are  to  be  had  in  perfection,  grow  them  by  all  means  in 
rosaries,  in  borders,  in  the  flower  garden  it  you  will  -,  bnt  still 
reserve  a  cosy,  sheltered  spot  in  the  kitchen  garden  for 
growing  your  best,  largest  and  sweetest  flowers.  In  the 
vicinity  of  most  residences  there  are  generally  other  'w&Us, 
such  as  those  of  dairies,  stables,  home  farms,  &c.,  &c.,  tliat 
might  often  be  utilised  for  the  shelter  of  roses  on  one  or  more 
sides.  In  some  gardens — many,  in  feet — high  ornamental 
walls  have  been  introduced  for  various  objects,  such  as  to 
provide  seclusion,  furnish  shelter,  or  for  mere  architectxiral 
effect.  These  often  stand  up  and  oat,  bleak  and  hare  blots 
rather  than  ornaments  on  the  face  of  Boenee  d  beanty. 
Cover  snch  with  roses,  and  place,  if  praotieable,  the  rosary 
beneatli  the  sheltering  wings  of  such  walls.  It  -woold 
seldom  be  good  taste  to  inclose  a  rosary  with  an  ordinary 
wall  of  brick  or  stone ;  but  a  glass  wall  would  jirobably 
prove  as  ei^oyable  as  it  was  novel  and  effective :  it  woold 
also  carry  out  to  perfection  the  idea  of  shelter  withoot 
shadow,  stopping  the  cutting  winds  as  effectually  as  a 
darkening  baxrier  of  brick  or  stone,  and  hardly  arresting 
the  light  or  intercepting  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  But 
then  it  would  not  keep  off  the  sunshine — no,  not  at  least 
unless  it  were  covered,  which  it  might  readily  be  on  both 
sides,  with  the  choicest  of  tea  and  other  roees ;  and  tbns  it 
would  become  not  only  a  perfect  shelter,  but  become  the  most 
beautiful  feature  of  the  rosary.  Apd  this  much  we  can  add 
from  experience,  that  roses  grow  well  and  flower  freely  on 
either  side  of  glass  walls.  Hedges  would  give  shelter,  bat  they 
are  an  abomination  in  the  ornamental  garden ;  all  the  shelter 
they  afford  can  be  obtained  as  well  by  varied  planting  of 
belts,  masses,  and  groups  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Of  oonrse 
more  ground  is  needed  for  this  style  of  sheltering ;  bat  it  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  provicUng  shelter 
or  concealment,  the  latter  being  probably  as  important  at 
times  on  artistic  as  the  former  on  cultural  ground.  In  many 
situations  roses  may  be  sheltered  and  concealed  by  sinking; 
them  bodily  down  below  the  natural  level.  In  all  wiey  may 
may  be  protected  from  prying  eyes  and  piercing  winds  alike 
by  placing  .swelling  banks  of  earth  high  above  their  heads. 
The  inside  of  such  sheltering  banks  could  be  covered  "with 
roses,  which  never  look  better  than  when  their  beauty  rises, 
as  it  were,  to  meet  your  eye  from  the  elevation  of  a  well-clothed 
bank  dyed  with  rose  blossoms.  Or,foy  wayof  contrast,  furnish 
the  inner  surface  of  these  uneven  banks  with  hardy  heaths, 
Ghent  azaleas,  or  choice  rhododendrons — charming  accom- 
paniments all  of  them  to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  rosea ; 
or  carpet  these  swelling  mounds  with  choice  bulbs  and 
spring  flowers. 

As  to  the  position  for  a  rosary,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppoee 
that  the  rosary  should  either  form  part  of  or  adjoin  the 
flower  garden.  It  is  more  interesting  generally  when  qnite 
detached,  and  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  mansion. 
It  is  better,  more  enjoyable  by  far,  to  scatter  beauty  about 
more  or  less  over  the  whole  of  the  domain;  thus,  instead 
of  oppressing  by  the  vastness  or  blinding  by  the  glare  of 
one  huge  display,  a  series  of  satisfying,  delightful  surprises 
might  be  reserved  in  store,  to  be  gradually  unfolded  in  really 
enjoyable  proportions.  Here,  for  instance,  might  be  found 
a  nice  knoll  for  spring  flowers ;  there  a  wet  swamp  for  water 
plants ;  yonder  a  shady  dell  for  ferns  ;  and  beyond,  a  grand 
open  space,  surrounded  by  a  dense  growth  of  hollies,  laurels, 
and  huge  rhododendrons,  forming  an  all  but  impenetrable 
screen,  just  the  place  for  a  rosary.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing rosaries  that  we  have  ever  seen  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  wood,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  house. 
Hedges,  too,  of  such  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs  as  arborvitae, 
holly,  laurel,  yew,  box,  privet,  form  excellent  shelter  for 
rosaries.  They  have  this  advantage  over  walls — they  sift 
the  rough  wind  into  soft  breezes  rather  than  form  eddies. 
When  air  in  rapid  motion  hits  a  solid  barrier,  a  large  portion 
of  it  often  leaps  over  it ;  its  direction  is  changed ;  its  force,  at 
times,  hardly  broken  :  but  when  the  same  air  hit«  a  hedge. 
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BO  mucli  of  it  is  sifted  tlirongli  or  entangled  in  its  innnmer- 
able  meshes,  that  no  eddy  is  formed.  H?nce  the  superioriW 
of  living  to  dead  shelters.  There  is,  however,  this  drawback 
to  the  liedge :  it  lives  at  the  same  table  as  the  plants 
sheltered,  and,  unless  placed  well  back,  it  not  only  stands 
between  them  and  the  rongh  wind,  but  likewise  botween 
them  and  their  nourishing  food.  Another  objection  to 
hedges  is  their  stiSness  and  fortnality  amid  the  flowing 
erace  of  a  beauteous  landscape.  They  are  as  objectionable  as 
dead  straight  walls.  This  evil  may  partly  be  remedied  by 
choosing  a  line  of  grace  and  curved  beauty  for  the  hedge, 
and  the  contour  of  the  rosary  within  it.  But  in  practice  it 
will  be  found  that  a  Une  of  one  breadth  throughout,  and  ' 
forming  a  connected  whole,  is  almost  sure  to  be  formal  in 
{q)pearanoe.  A  simple  mode  of  breaking  up  this  format lity 
is  to  vary  the  thickness  of  the  line ;  in  others  instead  of  a 
hedge,  merely  employ  masses  of  shrubs,  now  swelling  out 
boldly  like  the  crest  of  a  long  wave,  apd  again  receding  ioto 
a  Bingle  file  or  so  of  shrubs  or  trees. 


mbarta. — Although  ao  popalar  at  table,  no  hardy  fruit  is  bo  muoh 
neglected  as  the  better  varieties  of  the  hazel  not.  la  various  remote 
parts  of  these  islands  with  which  we  are  acquainted  one  hardly  ever 
sees  a  good  nnt  in  the  garden  at  all,  while  even  in  what  may  be  called 
the  centres  of  horticultural  knowledge  it  is  rare  to  see  nut  trees  pro- 
perly grown.  We  have  recently  seen  a  garden  in  which  they  are  well 
reared — that  of  Ashridge  Park,  Barkhami>stead,  under  the  care  of  Mr 
Sage.  Here  the  nut  trees  are  not  trained  into  the  contorted  shape  that 
one  so  ofieo  sees  in  Kent,  nor  yet  allowed  to  assume  their  natural 
shape  and  fullest  vigour,  as  more  commonly  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  are  grown  in  roundish  pyramids  from  seven  to  ten  feet 
high,  a  happy  mean  between  the  two  extremes.  They  are  pruned 
much  the  same  as  red  currants  in  winter,  i.e.,  the  side  shoots  spurred 
in.   No  attempt  is  made  to  open  up  the  head  basket  fashion,  as  is  often 


seen  where  fllberts  srs  grown  with  oare;  notwithstanding  this,  the 
shoots  in  the  centre  bear  quite  as  freely  as  those  on  the  outside,  and 
those  almost  touching  the  gronnd  are  as  heavily  laden  as  the  upper- 
most ones— all  being  laden  with  large  clusters  of  fine  nuts.  We  never 
saw  such  good  crops  before.  No  suckers  are  allowed  to  start  from  the 
base  of  the  trees,  whidi  are  moved  about  without  the  slightest  check, 
and  perhaps  with  some  addition  to  their  fertility,  from  ]^oe  to  place 
as  changes  are  being  made  in  the  garden.  The  specimens  were  as 
attractive  as  any  fruit  tre<>s  could  be,  and  we  strongly  recommend  this 
mode  of  culture  in  ganleiis  generally.  A  practice  here  to  secure  the 
fertilisation  of  the  bloom  is  worthy  of  general  adoption.  Id  case  the 
male  blossoms  are  injured  by  the  cold  rains  or  frosts,  Mr  Sage  gathers 
some  branches  of  the  common  nnt  from  the  woods  and  places  them  in 
the  trees,  thus  securing  a  good  crop  every  season. 

Venttrnm  Vlgrnm.— This  is  a  very  hiteresting  herbaceous  plant, 
well  worth  all  the  little  attention  it  requires  in  oi^tr  to  enable  it  to 
fully  devdope  its  graceful  leaves.  Its  foliage  is  very  luxuriant,  broadly 
lanceolate,  and  of  the  brightest  and  freshest  possible  green  colour, 
rivalling  in  beauty  that  of  many  palms.  It  does  extremely  well  in  an 
ordinary  herbaceous  border,  but  shows  itself  much  more  to  advantage 
when  planted  in  any  shady  nook  or  comer  of  the  lawn.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  a  native  of  Siberia,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  this 
country  so  long  ago  as  1696,  aocnnling  to  Don's  " Hort . Oantabri- 
giensis."  It  still  lingers  in  mauy  irld  country  gardens,  but  is  not 
nearly  so  generall^^  cultivated  as  it  still  deserves  to  be.  We  remember 
a  fine  patch  of  this  used  to  grow  in  the  "  wilderness "  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Cbiswick,  and  it  may  also  be  found 
in  the  "  herbaceous  ground "  at  Eew.  On  referring  to  the  "  Hortus 
Anglions  "  we  find  there  are  six  species,  four  of  which  are  therein  do- 
scribed— viz.,  V.  album,  a  native  of  Europe,  V.  viride,  and  V.  virgimcum, 
both  introduced  from  North  America,  and  the  present  species,  which  is 
there  mentioned  as  being  also  found  in  Austria.  The  foliage  is  very 
much  improved  by  superior  cultivation,  and  it  will  form  an  object  of 
no  mean  beauty  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  if  introduced 
into  the  garden.  It  flowers  in  July  on  tall  branched  stems  4ft  to  6ft. 
high,  the  flowers  being  of  a  deep  purple  or  chocolate  colour. — Z.  E.  D. 
[One  of  the  best  herbaceous  plants  for  isolating  or  grouping  near  the 
margins  of  shrubberies  in  quiet,  halfnshady  corners  of  the  pleasure 
ground.— Ed.] 
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BEST  BOOEE  OF  THE  QTTABTES. 

Bound  the  World  in  1870 :  an  Account  of  a  Brief  Towr  made 

through   India,    China,    Jayan,    Oalifdmia,  amd    SoiUh 

America.    By  A.  D.  Oaklislb,  B.A.    London :  H.  King 

and  Co. 

This  is  not  a  permanent  book  of   travel,  but  rather  a 

gossiping  account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  conntries 

Mirough  which  he  passed,  by  an  intelligent  traveller,  who 

devoted  only  thirteen  months  to  his  journey.    The  style  is 

light  and  generally  interesting. 


The  Zoological,  Record  for  1870 :  hwng  Volume  Seventh  of  the 
Record   of  Zooloaical   Literativre.     Edited   by   Alfred 
Nbwton,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Com- 
parative  Anatomy   in   the   University   of  Cambridge. 
London :  Van  Voorst. 
This  is  the  seventh  volume  of  a  complete  record  of  the  year 
preceding  publication  for  the  use  of  working  naturalists, 
who  can  find  in  it  a  brief  account  of  all  important  writings 
on  zoological  subjects  up  to  date.    The  classes  are  dealt 
with  separately,  the  advance  of  knowledge  indicated,  and 
new  lines  of   research  carefVilly  traced.    Such  names  as 
those  of  Dr.  Giinther,  Dr.  Von.  Martens,  Dr.  Cobbold, 
Professor  P.  Wright,    and   Messrs.  Bye,    Dallas,  Kirby, 


Sharpe,  and  Dresser,  among  the  editors  of  departments, 
with  thnt  of  the  editor.  Professor  Newton,  form  a  guarantee 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

Tlie  Pathway  to  Botany :  an  Introduotion  to  the  Chief 
Partictdara  in  the  titructure  of  Flowering  Plants,  and  to 
the  Principles  of  Classifieatvon.  By  Leo  H.  Grindon. 
London :  Pitman,  1872. 

Mr.  Grinson  gives  us  here  a  book  which  the  young  student 
will -find  comprehensive  and  clear  enough  to  prepare  him 
for  wider  studies,  and  interesting  in  itseu.  Much  nas  been 
done  in  a  small  compass,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its 
usefulness  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  himself  by  the 
author. 

Tlie  Diamond  Diggings  of  South  Africa:  a  Personal  and 

Practical  Account.    By  Cha.rles  A.  Pattov  {"  Sarcelle," 

of  The  Field).    With  a  brief  notice  of  the  new  gold  fiel(k. 

London  :  Horace  Cox,  346,  Strand. 

"twE  reader  for  information  and  the  reader  for  amusement 

are  both  considered  in  Mr.  Payne's  volume,  which  may  be 

roughly  divided  into  instructions  for  getting  to  the  Diamond 

Fields,  sketches  of  the  life  there,  and  tne  sport  to  be  obtained 

in  the  neighbourhood.    It  may  be  commended  as  a  good 

general  account  of  the  whole  subject. 
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The  Dog :  iviih  timple  Direction*  for  hit  Treatment,  and 

Notice*  of  the  Bett  Dog*  of  the  Day,  their  Breeder*  and 

Exhibitor*.    By  "  Idstonh.      With  twelve  full-page  En- 

smvings,  drawn  on  wood,  from  life,  by  Gborge  Earl. 

London :  Cassell,  Potter,  and  Galpin. 

The  beginner,  whether  as  a  fancier  or  trainer,  oould  soaroely 

have  a  better  guide  than  "Idstone."    The  present  work, 

however,  is  entirely  elementary,  but  sonnd  in  principle  and 

practice  as  fiu*  as  it  goes.    It  strikes  ns  as  just  the  treatise, 

nom  its  pleasing  style,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  who 

either  has  dogs  under  hia  control,  or  will  shortly  be  called 

upon  to  manage  them.    Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  boy's 

future  success  m  the  treatment  ofdogs  than  that  of  bringing 

np  one  on  his  own  hap-hazard  principles.    This  work  wiO 

teach  him  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid. 


2%e  Bird*  of   the   West  of  Scotland,  including  the   Outer 
Hebrides ;  with  occasional  Records  of  the  Occurrence  of  the 
rarer  Species  throughout  Scotlajid  generally.     By  Bobert 
Gbat.    Glasgow :  Murray  and  Son. 
The  work  of  an  able  and  careful  observer  upon  the  orni- 
thology of  a  particular  district  will  always  be  valuable,  and 
such  a  character  must  be  given  to  the  above.    The  author 
has  personally  visited  most  of  the  locaUties  treated,  and 
used  great  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  facts,  investi- 
gating narrowly  everything  which  has  not  oome  under  his 
own  ^servation. 


BMstic  Sketehe*  on  Angling.   By  G.  P.  B.  Pulxas.    London : 

Bussell  Smith,  36,  Soho-square. 
Mr.  PnucAN  will  be  found  a  pleasant  companion  for  the 
angler  who  is  not  so  intent  npon  his  sport,  out  he  cares  to 
glanoe  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  in  the  interval  between  the 
bites.  Some  of  the  sketches  are  in  prose  and  some  in 
verse,  the  dialect  of  the  Aze  being  much  used,  and  other 
subjects  besides  angling  are  treateain  a  light  vein. 


The  Book  of  Croquet,  U*  Taeties,  Lauis,  and  Mode  of  Flay. 

Bv  Abthur  Lillie.     London:  Jacques  and  Son,  102, 

Efatton-garden. 
The  book  opens  with  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  the  game, 
and  its  relation  to  other  games  with  balls;  then  come  a 
few  remarks  on  grounds,  gurden  party  croquet,  match  play, 
and  implements,  with  which,  in  the  mam,  we  corcu^y 
agree.  Mr.  Lillie  prefers  to  write  laws  of  his  own,  the 
Jacques  code,  instead  of  adopting  the  "  Conference  Code," 
and  thus  does  his  best  to  reintroduce  the  confusion  which 
the  clubs  have  laboured  so  earnestly  to  annihilate.  Several 
settings  are  given  and  their  merits  discussed.  The  direc- 
tions and  suggestions  with  regard  to  strokes  are  excellent, 
as  indeed  they  could  not  fail  to  be  when  given  by  such  an 
accomplished  playtfr  as  Mr.  Lillie.  These  are  followed  by  a 
chapter  on  tactics  and  the  break,  which  deserve  the  atten- 
tive consideration  of  players  of  every  degree  of  profi- 
ciency. 


OBITUARY. 


X  ><  < 


LOED  LONSDALE. 
LoBD  Lonsdale,  who  died  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  in  his 
85th  year,  fairly  from  decav  of  nature,  was,  by  seniority,  the 
father  of  the  tiirf,  as  probaoly  by  election  he  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Jockey  Club.  From  his  first  start  in  life  he 
did  not  so  much  aSect  the  foxhounds,  which  were  for  so 
long  in  the  keeping  of  the  Lowther  family,  as  he  did  the 
other  leading  sport  of  the  country ;  and  by  the  time  Lord 
Lowther  had  entered  at  Cambridge  he  took  very  keenly  to 
racing,  had  soon  a  string  of  horses  in  work,  and  showed  that 
he  was  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  His  chief 
success,  after  some  twenty  seasons  or  so,  was  with  "the 
whalebone  weed"  Spaniel,  a  rank  outsider  and  very  mode- 
rate nag,  with  which  he  won  the  Derby  in  1831.  Later  on 
his  best  norse  was  the  very  neat  Jericho,  so  good  over  a  cup 
course;  and  with  the  close  of  this  animal's  career  Lord 
Lonsdale's  own  doings  on  the  turf  were  about  brought  to  a 
Snish,  his  nephew,  the  present  Earl,  taking  his  place  in 
Soger's  stable.  Although  Lord  Lonsdale  interfered  but 
little  with  his  brother  Colonel  Lowther's  management  of  the 
Cottesmore,  he  late  in  Kfe  established  a  kind  of  hunting 
colony  at  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  where,  with  Colonel 
Charritie  as  his  Achates,  Jem  Morgan  as  his  huntsman,  and 
"  some  of  the  Browns  "  to  look  after  things,  his  lordship 
had  kennels  of  both  foxhounds  and  harriers ;  that  side  of 
the  Aylesbury  country  being,  by  the  aid  of  the  baron,  un- 
usually well  provided  for. 


LOBD  MAYO. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  is  no  doubt  a  national  one,  but,  hi^ 
as  were  his  qualifications  as  a  statesman,  Lord  Mayo  was 
perhaps  still  more  appreciated  as  a  country  gentleman  and 
a  sportsman.  He  was  well  content,  moreover,  to  make, 
until  duty  called  him  away,  his  own  land  and  home  the 
scene  of  his  enjoyment.  He  won  his  spurs  as  a  horseman 
amongst  the  hardest  riders  in  England,  but  it  was  in  Ire- 
land that  he  took  to  hounds  on  his  own  account,  where  he 
fairly  resuscitated  the  Kildares,  and,  with  Stephen  Goodall 
as  his  huntsman,  showed  some  brilliant  sport  during  the 
few  seasons  his  more  public  life  enabled  the  then  Lord  Naas 
to  give  to  hunting.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Pal- 
merston  Horse-breeding  Association,  and,  had  he  not  turned 
to  higher  pursuits,  would  at  least  have  been  looked  up  to  as 
the  leading  sportsman  in  Ireland. 


SIB   ALGEBNON    PEYTON. 

This  gentleman  died  suddenly  from  heart  disease  in  the 
King's  Arms-yard,  at  Bicester,  on  March  '25th,  after  a  day 
with  his  hounds.  Sir  Al^ruon,  who  had  not  reached  to 
his  fortieth  year,  had  agam  taken  to  the  Bicester  country, 
having  previously  had  the  command  in  1861,  when  his  term 
did  not  extend  beyond  a  couple  of  seasons. 
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AUGUST,     187  2. 


DO  ANIMALS   THINE? 

Bt  "R.  a.  N." 
(CmMwed  from  pagt  0.) 

In  the  former  paper  I  g^ve  some  reasons  for  yentnring  tx> 
believe  that  the  migration  of  birds  and  the  sucking  oi 
yonng  animals  might  be  explained  on  the  hTpothesis  that 
experience,  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  bird  or  animal 
daring  its  own  life,  or  transmitted  bj  others  of  its  kind, 
was  the  principal  if  not  the  onlj  guide  it  relies  upon  for  the 
performance  of  these  acts ;  or  that  at  least  they  must  be 
taken  out  of  Lord  Brougham's  category  of  actions  done 
"  without  the  knowledge  of  consequences,"  and  for  "  a 
pnrpose   of   which   the   animal   is    ignorant."    I  do  not 
believe    that    there    are   not    some  such    actions  —  such 
aa  that  of  the  honey-bee  standing  at    the   proper   rela- 
tive distance  from  its  fellows  and  striking  an  imaginary 
sphere    for    the    ground    plan    of    its    cell,    or    thdt    of 
Fomdca  sanguinea  attacking  the  nest  of  F.fusca,  and  carry- 
ing off  the  pupea  of  the  conquered  species  to  rear  as  slaves ; 
or  that  of  the  young  cuckoo  persistently  ejecting  the  young 
of  its  foster  parent  from  the  nest,  though  in  the  two  latter 
cases  there  is  a  possibility  that  experience  may  have  played 
a  part  in  determining  the  actions ;  but  with  fuller  knowledge 
of^the  habits  of  the  insects  and  the  bird  these  seemingly 
"  blind  impulses,"  and  acts  done  "  without  deliberation 
may  be  resolved  into  simple  forms  of  knowledge  founded 
on  experience.     It  was  thought  that  the  cell  of  the  bee  was 
a  miracle  of  mathematically  accurate  skill,  but  Professor 
Wyman  has  made  most  careful  measurements,  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  hypothetical  form  is  seldom,  if  it  is  ever, 
attained  in  practice :  in  a  word  that  the  bee  is  not  a  "  natural 
bom"  mathematician.    Moreover,  it  has  been  conclusively 
shown  that  the  bee,  far  from  working  with  the  least  possible 
materials,  uses  an  unnecessary  quantity;   for  the  combs, 
though  suspended  irom  the  top,  are  equally  thick  throughout. 
To  fulfil  the  condition  of  working  with  the  least  material, 
gaining  at  the  same  time  the  requisite  strength,  the  combs 
should  have  been  thinner  in  proportion  as  tney  were  more 
distant  from  the  point  of  attachment;  the  weight  to  be 
sustained  decreasing  constantly  with  the  distance.    In  our 
wonder  and  ignorance,  then,  or  rather  in  our  misapprehension 
of  the  facts,  we  were  satisfied  to  call  this  a-marvellous  instmet; 
whereas,  unless  we  choose  to  multiply  faculties  and  powers 
indefinitely,  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  the  bee,  the  ant, 
and  the  bird  have  used  their  senses  uid  organs  in  obedience 
to  a  power  which  we  have  in  common  with  them  (intelli- 
gence) as  that  they  were  bom  with  a  ready-made  knowledge 
of  the  way  to  do  this  special  work.    There  is  no  objection 
to  drawing  a  rough  line,  and  saying  on  this  side  lie  all  those 
actions  with  whicn  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  these 

paet  m.— voih  m. 


we  will  call  inttinetifve ;  on  the  other  lie  all  which  are  either 
clearly  referable  to  experience,  or  maybe  strongly  suspected 
to  belong  to  it,  and  these  we  will  call  mtetUgent  actions. 
There  is  no  danger  in  using  such  terms  under  protest,  but  it  - 
is  a  miserable  thing  to  see  "  popular"  works  mingliilg  all 
varieties  and  grades  of  action  in  hopeless  confiision,  or 
bundling  up  the  making  of  a  bird's  nest  or  a  cell  with  some 
of  the  clearly  intelligent  acts  of  animals— such  as  that  of 
the  elephant  making  an  extempore  "punkah"  and  insect 
brush  out  of  a  leafy  branch ;  or  the  orang  protecting 
himself  from  the  night  dew  by  gathering  round  him  a 
covering  of  Pandanus  leaves — and  ticketing  all  these, 
without  regard  to  their  differences,  "  wonderful  instincts." 
The  line,  when  we  have  drawn  it,  cannot  be  a  bard 
one,  and  this  ought  to  lead  us  to  suspect  that  actions 
on  both  sides  of  it  have  a  common  origin,  and  that  it  may 
vanish  altogether  when  we  know  more.  Had  investiga- 
tions into  the  work  of  the  bee  ended  where  the  elder  Huber 
left  them,  we  should  have  been  almost  compelled  to  accept 
Everything  that  goes  on  within  a  hive  as  tne  result  of  in- 
born knowledge  conferred  by  an  immediate  act  of  the 
Deity,  perfect,  invariable,  and  all-snfficient.  But  the  elder 
Huber,  though  a  valuable  pioneer  'in  observation,  did  not 
know  that  several  cell-building  insects  of  the  same  genus 
exhibit  a  graduated  series  of  structures  which  are  very  &r 
indeed  from  attaining  so  completely  the  end  in  view,  though 
this  is  the  same  as  that  aimed  at  by  the  more  successral 
honey  bee.  The  researches  of  Darwin,  Pierre,  Huber, 
Waterhouse,  Tegetmeier,  and  many  other  naturalists  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  is  not  perfect  as  it 
was  thought  by  earlier  observers  to  be,  and,  though  the 
degree  of  skill  has  not  varied  within  the  period  of  observa- 
tion— a  very  short  one,  however — there  is  a  limited  series 
of  steps  of  attainment  from  clumsy  to  skilfHil  to  be  found 
among  closely  related  species,  whereby  some  clue  to  the 
origin  of  these  actions  is  suggested.  If  the  Miexican  MeU- 
pona  domestiea  could  be  introduced  into  the  hive  of  the 
common  bee,  and  suddenly  endowed  with  great  powers  of 
observation  and  imitatioa,  she  would  retire  with  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  work  she  had  seen,  and- 
immediately  set  about  adopting  the  developed  ideas  and 
methods  of  the  more  advanced  insect,  because  she  needs  to 
attain  the  same  result,  and  yet  succeeds  most  imperfectly 
by  her  own  method.  The  hive  bee  has  not  an  exclusive 
patent  in  cell-making,  though  she  has  the  best  known 
at  present :  such  a  patent  would  be  an  advantage  to  species 
working  with  similar  organs,  similar  materials,  and  for  a 
similar  end,  but  some  ckisely  allied  members  of  the  same 
family  have  received  no  such  special  endowment,  greatly  as 
they  would  have  profited  by  it.  If  the  hive  bee  has  been 
granted  a  patent  for   making  a  cell  with   less  expense 
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of  time,  material,  and  labour,  and  of  the  great  oapaoity 
for  holding    stores,  than   any  other   allied  speciee,  why 
should    Melipona  have  been  left  with  an  inferior    plan, 
her  need  being  eqaalP    Had  Newton  known  as  mncn  as 
modem  entomologists,  he  would  hardly  have  fi9,iled  to  per- 
ceive with  Whewell  that  "events  are  brought  about,  not 
by  insulated   interpositions  of   Divine  power,  exerted  in 
each  particular  oase,  but  by  the  estabUshment  of  natural 
laws ;    or  to  have  agreed  with  Butler  that  "  what  is  natural 
as  mach  requires  and  presupposes  an  intelUgent  agent  to 
render  it  so,  i.e.,  to  effect  it  continually  or  at  stated  times, 
as  what  is  supernatural  or  miracnlons  does  to  effect  it  for 
0noe."    Eliminating  the  "  supernatural "  from  these  actions 
we  are  left  to  consider  whether  the  power  to  do  them 
is  in-born,    hereditarily    transmitted    through    successive 
generations,  or  acquired  by  experience  during  the  oreature's 
Rfe;  if  in-born  the  "supernatural"  seems  to  be  necessary;  if 
acauired  by  any  means  the  power  is  a  form  of  intelligence, 
ana  the  supposititious  line  we  have  drawn  has  vamshed, 
leaving  only  one  actuating  principle  to  guide  all  living 
beings,  ignorant  as  we  may  be  of  their  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  knowledge ;   and  this  principle,  intelligence,  so 
obscure  in  some  of  its  manifestations,  so  feeble  in  others, 
and  so  difficult  to  investigate  in  most  on  account  of  the 
insufficiency  of  our  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  remtuns  to 
include  all  the  phenomena  of  mental  action.    Every  reader 
will  call  to  mind  cases  where  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  po$sihiKty  that  experience  could  have  been 
acquired,    and    among  the  above  are  some  very  delicate 
cases ;  but  are  we  sure  that  we  know  all  the  facts  P    No 
one  who  has  thought  on  the  subject  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
will  hesitate  to  declare  how  he  has  been  beset  by  difficulties, 
how  easily  he  thought  he  had  detected  fallacies  in  the 
conclusions  of  others,  and,  if  he  has  worked  honestly,  to 
confess  how  open  to  attack  his  own  may  be.    When,  then,  I 
propose   to    withdraw  the   line  of   demarcation   between 
instinct  and  intelligence,  it  is  not  because  I  suppose  myself 
to  have  shown  that  no  such  distinction  ought  to  be  made, 
but  because  the  instinct  theory  is  untenable  now  for  so 
much  that  it  formerly  embraced,  and  can  only  be  held  for 
what  it  still  seems  to  include  by  assuming  direct  interposi- 
tion, or  an  in-born  power  as  necessarily  belonging  to  the 
creature  as  any  of  its  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  or  organs. 
In  this  event  we  can  never  know  anything  whatever  about 
it,  and  all  labour  is  just  as  much  thrown  away  as  if  we  set 
ourselves  to  find  out  in  what  gravitation  consists.    Hence- 
forth, then,  instinct  would  be  considered  an  ultimate  fact ; 
which  I  should  be  inclined  to  accept  if  it  could  not  easily 
be  shown  to  be  capable  of  modification  by  natural  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  artificial — even  to  be  altogether  changed, 
obUterated,  lost,  and  supplanted  by  new  conditions,  and  to 
be  on  the  whole  as  variable  as  the  shape,  colour,  or  any 
other  physical  characteristic  of  a  species.     That  it  is  not 
fixed,  and  that  further  knowledge  has  explained  on  a  totally 
different  ground  actions  once  believed  to  be  instinctive, 
raises  a  presumption  at  least  that  so  called  instinct  may 
have  its  origin  in  experience,  and  be  no  more  than  an 
obscure  (to  us)  form  of  intelligence.    In  any  oase,  to  put 
all  animals  on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  all  men  on  the 
other,  is  what  I  believe  no  reflecting  person  can  do;  and 
to  make  nothing  of   our    knowledge    of   the    habits    of 
animals  but  catmogues,  and  convert  all  observations  into 
dead  formulse  is  about  as  ns^l  to  mankind  as  collecting  a 
vast  quantity  of  bricks,  and  building  no  house.     It  is 
very  much  easier  for  na  to  understand  the  mental  opera- 
tions of  the  higher  animals  than  of  the  lower,  for  in  the 
first  place  they  are  on  a  larger  soale  in  relation  to  material 
things,  and  tne  higher  animals  have  for  the  most  part  a 
structure  and  organisation  essentially  the  some  as  our  own, 
and  we  are  able  to  put  them  under  conditions  favourable 
for  experiments.    All  this  gives  us  a  notion  of  their  superior 
intelligence,  though,  were  we  to  increase  an  ant  to  the  size 
of  an  elephant,  I  oelieve  we  should  soon  entertain  a  much 
higher  opinion  of  his  intelligence  than  we  have  of  that  of 
the  great  mammalian,    and    should  discover  a  thousand 


traits  now  nnfemiliar  to  us,  a  thousand  ingeniooB  asee  at 
orgrans  so  nnlike  our  own  that  we  hardly  notioe  what  they 
are  employed  about ;  and  most  of  all  shomd  we  be  impreaaed 
by  the  organisation,   division  of  labour,    and    oonoerted 
actions  of  this  busy  social  race.    How  we  should  morvd  to 
see  them  stealing  slaves  from   another   community    and 
carrying  them  in  their  mouths  when  they  migrate;  or  being 
fed,  nursed,  and  attended  by  these  slaves,  and  depending 
upon   them    for    the    nurture  of   their   young;    tickling 
the    abdomen   of    their   milch    cows,    the    {^nides,    and 
greedily    devouring    the    sweet    drop    of   exuded    liquor, 
rushing  about  with  burdens  of  food  three  times  the  size 
of  their  own  bodies ;  an  eager  army  of  them  ascending 
a    tree    in     one    line,    another     descending,    jovial     as 
bacchanals,    replete   with  the    nectar    from   the  ravaged 
honeycomb,  or  blackening  the   bodv  of  a  dying  antmal, 
whose  flesh  they  will  strip  ere  nignt,  to.  leave  noting 
but  the  parchment  skin  stretched  upon  the  dean  bones. 
Twice  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  raid  of  this  kind  in 
an  Australian  forest.    The  hive,  in  a  hollow  iron-bark  tree, 
had  been  discovered,  I  know  not  how,  by  the  ants — perltaps  the 
scent  left  by  an  animal  which  had  descended  after  eating  some 
of  the  honey  had  guided  the  robbers  to  the  booty.     Ants, 
coming    from   all    points,    swarmed    upon    the    earth    in 
countless  numbers,   hurrying  towards   the  tree;   a  long 
line    was    ascending    and  another   descending    the   tree; 
hundreds     of    bees    were     writhing    on      uie     ground 
powerless  and  expiring  in  the  grasp  of  dozens  of  thisir 
pigmy  foes,  who  Jcneaded  and  sucked  the    dismembered 
Doaies.    Little  clusters  of  ants,  with  a  bee  as  their  centre, 
were  falling  from  the  tree,  and  when  this  sweet  morsel 
dropped  among  the  eager  throng  below,  it  became  a  small 
ball  of  living  ants  struggling  for  a  shore.     It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  approach  the  tree,  but  I  soon  found  that  the  ante 
took  no  notice  of  me ;  running  over  my  boots  and  finding 
nothing  there,  their  destination  was  still  upward   to  the 
strong  smelling  honey.    I  never  saw  the  eertaminit  gaudia 
so  perfectly  exemplified;   the  ferocity  with  which   every 
wounded  bee  was  attacked,  the  intense  activity  and  abandtm 
of  ardour  displayed  by  these  little  warriors,  each  armed 
with, a  terrible  pair  of  shears  at  his  head,  and  a  poisoned 
stiletto  at  its  tail,  mode  me  think  it  a  fortunate  thing  for 
the  human  race  that  these  monsters  in  form  were  not  tigers, 
or  even  wolves,  in  size.    In  all  this  their  extraordinary 
vigour,  their  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles,  their 
desperate  ferocity,  and  their  rapid  communication  of  a  plan 
would  be  quite  without  parallel  in  our  experience  of  the 
higher  animals ;  and  the  ant,  magnified  to  the  size  of  the 
elephant,  would  just  leave  man  time  to  behold,  and  wonder, 
and  perish.    We  should  see  intelligence,  probably,  in  that 
we  now  call  instinct ;  all  their  desires  and  means  of  attain- 
ing them  would,  on  the  larger  scale,  have  greater  distinctr- 
ness,    proportion,  and    simflarity  to    our  own,  and  their 
methods  al  dealing  with  materials  would  be  better  known. 

How  incomprehensible  to  a  creature  bearing  the  same  pro- 
portion to  man  as  he  to  the  ant  would  most  of  our  methods 
appear!  Observing  our  results  the  insects  might  well 
think  we  built  steam-ships,  constructed  bridges,  and 
crossed  seas  by  instinct,  and  the  whole  of  our  more 
subtle  mechanical  methods  would  be  totally  unknown 
to  him,  even  with  the  help  of  the  microscope,  sup- 
posing his  faculties  to  be  as  much  better  developed  than 
our  own,  as  ours  are  than  the  insects  whQse  habits  we 
study. 

To  take  another  case  of  reputed  instinct.  There  is  not 
a  book  of  "  anecdotes  of  animals "  extant  in  which  we 
shall  fail  to  find  an  instance  (always  accompanied  by  the 
"  wonderful "  element)  of  some  animal,  a  dog  or  cat  for 
choice,  which  was  shut  np  in  a  basket  and  carried  a 
marvellous  number  of  miles  fW>m  its  home,  to  be  found 
there  again  the  next  day.  It  is '  instructive  to  note  how 
these  stories  percolate  through  several  books,  gaining  too, 
singularly  enough,  all  kinds  of  materials  inconsistent  with 
any  theory  whatever.  I  traced  one  of  these  through  three 
"popular"  books — there  was  a   peculiarity  by  which  it 
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ooold  be  identified — and  in  the  original  aoooant  there  was 
evidence  enough  to  my  mind  that  the  animal  eovld  have 
known  the  way  home ;  but  this  feature  was  suppresned  in 
every  snooeeding  account.  Quite  recently  I  have  met  my 
old  acquaintaQce  again  in  a  work  by  a  very  "popular  ' 
writer.  The  story  had  been  revived — or  rather  bom 
again,  for  the  last  writer  related  it  as  from  the  mouth  of  a 
friend  who  had  heard  it  from  an  eye-witness.  Now,  ad- 
mitting the  bmM  fides  o{  each  historian,  perversion  of  fact 
is  oharaoteristic  of  tiine-tenths  of  these  "  anecdotes,"  and, 
oonaidering  the  hands  they  pass  through,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  they  are  worthless.  It  is  assumed,  to 
begin  with,  that  an  animal  inclosed  in  a  basket  and  teiken 
from  home  over  an  (assumed)  unknown  road,  returned, 
Koided  by  "  instinct ; '.'  then  the  story  gathers  around  itself 
we  piquant  elemeats  which  almost  deprive  the  poor  animal 
of  the  credit  of  possessing  senses.  I  have  the  notes  of  a 
dozen  audi  stories  at  han^  but  not  one  of  them  is  reliable. 
The  witnesses  always  broke  dovm  in  cross-examination  on 
ihe  facta,  or  their  knowledge  went  no  further.  Yet  these* 
would  have  been  thought  quite  pood  enough  to  dish 
ap  for  the  perversion  of  young  minda.  I  knew  an  esti- 
niable  individual  who  was  ever  ready,  note-book  in 
hand,  to  catch  the  winged  words  from  your  lipa,  if  vou 
breathed  of  the  doings  of  animals,  and  I.  more  tnan 
cmce  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  supply  him  with 
Buoh  rubbish  as  his  soul  yearned  for.  He  has  passed 
away,  and  his  good  heart  claims  a  reqidescat ;  but  I 
tmst  the  note  book  was  buried  beneath  his  head,  for 
there  was  enough  in  it  to  have  supplied  a  dozen  dis- 
pensers of  anecnotes  with  poison  for  the  million  for  a 
century  to  come. 

In  all  the  stories  that  I  have  heard  of  animals  which ' 
were  said  to  have  returned  long  distances,  the  narrators 
wore  either  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
particular  individual  or  some  essential  features  of  the  case ; 
or  on  subsequent  inquiry  I  have  found  that  the  animal  had 
had  opportunities  of  learning  the  way,  and,  when  Uberated, 
had  taken  advantage  of  them.  I  neard  once  of  a  horse 
which  had  been  taken  300  miles  from  the  place  where  he 
waa  bom,  with  a  "mob"  of  cattle  for  one  of  the  great 
Aastralian  towns,  and  being  knocked  up  had  been  left  in 
the  bush  to  recover — a  common  practice.  In  about  six 
months  he  was  found  on  his  own  station  again  in  good  con- 
dition. I  haow  that  he  was  taken  away  with  the  cattle,  and 
know  the  man  who  rode  him  ;  moreover,  I  saw  the  horse, 
which  I  knew  well  and  haid  ridden.  This  would  be  a 
splendid  "  instinct "  case  for  some  one,  but  I  beg  to  deprive 
any  dispenaer  of  anecdotes  of  the  pleasure  of  converting  or 
perverting  it  to  his  use.  In  the  first  place  this  horse  knew 
the  country  for,  certainly,  a  hundred  nules  nxdius,  and 
probably  much  more,  of  his  home  as  well  as  he  knew  the 
inside  of  his  stable.  In  tlie  second,  when  examined,  he  waa 
found  to  bear  marks  of  a  pack  saddle.  The  history  is 
simple.  He  had  been  picked  up  by  a  stranger-  where  he 
was  left — "  soldiered  "  is  the  term — and  made  to  carry  a 
pack ;  brought  most  probably  (thooagh  I  have  no  evidence 
of  this,  but  m^  knowledge  of  the  lines  taken  by  those  going 
np  counti7)  m  the  direction  of  his  home,  and  when  done 
with,  turned  adrift  or  escaped  within  reach  of  his  land- 
marks; and  the  rest  was  simple.  I  have  personal  doubts 
about  the  saddle  marks,  though  these  were  identified  by  a 
very  experienced  judge ;  but  even  if  his  return  wUl  not 
bear  the  above  explanation,  I  think  it  quite  likely  that  his 
memory  of  the  general  direction  served  him  on  his  return 
journey.  I  have  frequently  known  a  horse  start  off  to 
return  as  soon  as  he  was  turned  out  at  night,  forty  miles 
from  home,  and  get  back  in  so  short  a  time  that  he  must 
bave  gone  direct,  and  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Indeed, 
this  was  pretty  strongly  impressed  upon  my  memory  by  a 
yonng  horse  which  left  me  the  first  night  I  camped  out 
with  him,  and  went  home  in  hobbles,  leaving  me  to  trudge 
thirty  miles  after  him  in  a  terrible  sun  with  the  saddle  on 
my  head  and  much  wrath  in  my  heart.  When  I  turned  out 
of  my  blankets  in  the  morning,  and  went  down  to  the 


creek  to  look  out  for  my  horse,  his  trickery  became 
apparent:  he  had  had  hia  drink  and  started  oS  at 
once.  The  tracks  led  straight  away  from  the  water,  and 
ten  minutes'  inspection  convinced  me  that  my  travelling 
companion  was  no  fool.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
bush  than  the  question,  when  a  horse  is  changing  hands, 
"Will  he  stop,"  t.e.,  will  he  remain  with  me  when  I  tarn 
him  out  at  night.  Some,  but  very  few,  horses  will 
stop  and  feed  contentedly  within  a  day's  march  of 
their  last  home,  and  the  more  so  if  they  have  been 
brought  right  awav  from  the  place  where  they  were 
bom,  and  nave  "  knocked  about "  a  good  deal  since. 
But  I  am  convinced  tl^t  horses  whidi  are  otherwise 
the  most  intelligent  make  the  most  persistent  and  successful 
attempts  to  reach  any  place  where  they  have  lived  for  some 
time,  or  where  they  nave  formed  one  of  those  curious 
attadiments  common  among  animals  even  sexually 
impotent.  On  the  whole,  this  desire  to  return  is 
a  strong  feature  in  Australian  horses,  and  by  no 
means  a  convenient  one  for  the  traveller;  but,  as  for 
as  my  own  observation  extends,  and  I  could  learn  by  inquiry, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  persistent  in  the  South  American  horses. 
There,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  couple  a  strange  horse  for 
a  few  days  to  one  of  the  mares  and  he  will  not,  when 
released,  attempt  to  stray.  I  have  been  struck  with  this 
very  often.  The  character  of  the  country  may  have  some 
effect.  Australia,  with  broken  features  of  hill,  forest,  and 
plain  offers  better  landmarks  to  the  eye  than  the  rolling 
pam{>a8  of  South  America — treeless  and  uniform ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  horses,  as  well  as  other  animals,  are  very  obser- 
vant ;  for,  riding  horses  over  country  to  which  I  knew  they 
were  strangers,  I  have  observed  them  for  hours  together, 
carrying  the  head  elevated,  the  eye  well  opened,  the  ears 
forward,  and  the  whole  attention  so  occupied  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  attract  their  notice  with  familiar  words,  or  that 
delicate  reminder  with  the  spur  which  would  on  other 
occasions  be  acknowledged  instantly. 

I  have  noticed  this  habit  in  the  horse  of  returning  to  his 
home  not  as  an  instance  of  his  intelligence  (of  that  I  have 
to  give  some  examples  subsequently),  but,  because  it  has 
been  called  an  "  instinct."  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that 
the  habit  is  extremely  variable  in  the  same  horse  at  different 
times,  and  in  difierent  horses  under  the  same  circumstances; 
that  a  few  horses  are  apparently  nearly  wanting  in  it,  and 
that  though  some  will  unfailingly  return  for  short  distances, 
the  same  individuals  will  fail  at  long  distances ;  and  that  if 
some  are  deprived  of  their  liberty  for  a  short  time  on  being 
taken  to  a  new  home,  they  will  make  no  effort  to  return.  I 
think  it  might  be  safe  to  take  most  horses  200  nules  from 
home,  and  lay  a  very  heavy  wager  against  their  return. 
Cases  like  the  first  mentioned  are  very  common  in  Australia 
with  an  opposite  result,  and  the  horse  is  found  many  months 
afterwards  near  the  spot  where  he  was  left,  recognised  by 
his  brand,  and  returned  to  the  o?nier  who  has  advertised  a 
reward.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  "  unerring  instinct" 
here,  but  on  the  contrary  a  performance  which  cannot  be 
depended  on,  which  serves  frequently  for  short  distances,  and 
fails  in  direct  proportion  to  increasing  distance.  To  my  mind 
the  explanation  is  simple,  all  depends  upon  the  opportunities 
of  knowledge  enjoyed  by  the  animal,  upon  his  attention  to 
surrounding  things,  upon  his  memory,  and  upon  his  attach- 
ment or  indifference  to  a  particular  place.  The  most 
effectual  way  I  know  of  to  smother  this  "  unerring  instinct" 
in  a  horse  is  to  put  him  in  a  stable  Emd  make  much  of  him 
for  a  week,  when  he  usually  forgets  the  desire  to  return 
home ;  or  the  data  which  would  guide  him  have  faded  from 
his  memory.  Simple  intelligence  explains  all  the  facts, 
instinct  none ;  and  if  you,  my  dear  "  superior  animal,"  will 
put  yourself  in  the  place  of  tne  "  inferior"  animal,  yon  will 
find  yourself  affected  in  much  the  same  way ;  you  will  have 
to  keep  on  the  alert  and  fix  objects  in  your  memory,  and 
then  you  may  or  may  not  find  your  way  nack.  If  you  have 
never  been  "  in  the  Australian  bush"  I  could  take  you  to  a 
station  I  wot  of,  march  you  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  turn 
you  round  twice,  and  bet  any  odds  you  would  not  sleep 
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under  a  roof  that  night;  yet  any  hone  would  be  yonr 
superior  in  this,  not  booanse  he  has  some  oocolt  myBterions 
knowledge,  but  because  he  is  an  observant  creature  like 
yourself,  and  mnst  find  the  best  water  and  pasture  by  the 
use  of  his  focnlties,  remember  their  position,  and  generally 
look  out  for'himself  in  the  "  struggle  for  Ufe"  ;  and  just  in 

Eroportion  as  his  wants  are  few  and  urgent  his  knowledge, 
mited  though  it  be,  is  exact.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
aflSrminff  as  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  others  who 
have  had  adequate  opporlnuiities  of  observing,  that  the  most 
intelligent  horses  are  most  prone  to  escape  from  a  strange 
place,  and  most  successful  in  finding  their  way  home  ;  and, 
whenever  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  away  m>m  his  home 
on  a  journey  a  horse  reputed  to  be  "  knowing"  I  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  his  hobbles  before  camping  ont, 
and  have  risen  several  times  in  the  night  to  listen  for  his 
bell,  and  bring  him  back  if  his  head  was  "  pointing  home." 
In  these  suspicions  I  have  been  invariably  justified 
unless  the  animal  had  had  such  a  journey  that  he  cared 
only  to  take  a  drink  and  a  nibble  at  the  grass,  and  then 
hang  his  head  and  sleep  until  the  morning  air  roused  his 
appetite,  when  he  would  usually  be  found  moving  off  on 
the  feed  in  the  direction  of  home.  One  notable  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  intelligence  and  will  and  power 
to  find  the  way  home  are  generally  in  proportion  to  one 
another,  came  within  my  own  knowledge.  The  horse  of 
which  I  now  speak  was  a  short  powerful  animal,  of  middle 
age,  whose  special  aversion  was  anything  in  petticoats,  and 
entire  horses.  On  the  other  hand  his  fondness  for  dogs 
was  remarkable.  These  he  would  play  with  and  chase, 
running  at  them  with  open  mouth  and  disporting  himself 
like  one  of  their  own  kind,  and  in  the  stable  or  the  stock- 
yard half  a  dozen  of  them  might  run  in  and  out  between 
his  legs  with  impunity ;  but  woe  to  the  entire  who  should 
be  driven  in  with  the  same  mob  with  "  Dandy."  The  entire 
would  be  kicked  through  the  fence  if  he  were  not  speedily 
turned  out.  I  have  seen  him  coming  home!  at  night  with 
his  owner,  running  round  the  sheep,  though  not  mounted, 
and  of  his  own  free  will  "  rounding  them  up  "  as  effectually 
as  a  coUy.  On  a  journey  I  made  in  his  company  he 
followed  the  party,  when  not  in  use,  without  any  kind  of 
restraint,  and  would  frequently  amuse  himself  by  chasing 
Irangaroos  for  his  own  pleasure,  taking  a  wide  circle  far 
out  of  sight  in  the  forest,  and  returning  to  the  party  after 
his  frolic.  When  the  ."  camp  "  was  made  for  the  night  he 
would  stand  by,  examine  the  tea  and  sugar  with  his  nose, 
appropriate  the  "damper,"  if  it  w4s  inc&utionsly  placed 
within  his  reach,  and  watch  the  preparations  with  keen 
expectation  of  the  piece  of  cold  salt  beef,  or  "johnny  cake," 
which  would  presently  come  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
party.  Walking  round  the  circle  at  the  camp  fire,  and 
appealing  with  a  gentle  touch  of  his  nose  on  one's  hfuid  or 
shoulder,  or  snuffing  into  one's  face,  his  familiarity  reminded 
one  of  the  tricks  of  a  monkey  rather  than  those  of  so  usually 
sedate  an  animal  as  the  horse.  He  would  lie  down  and 
roll  close  to  the  camp  fire,  and  if  approached  quietly 
would  allow  his  owner  to  sit  upon  his  belly  between 
his  legs.  It  was  his  constant  habit  to  sleep  close  to  the 
party  if  he  had  not  been  ridden  during  the  day,  and  had  had 
a  chance  of  feeding.  I  never  crossed  so  staunch  a  horse 
after  cattle,  nor  one  so  self-possessed  in  a  flooded  river  or  in 
boggy  ground.  He  took  me  across  a  large  stream  one 
dark  night  when  the  water  was  "  bank  and  bank."  I  knew 
that  the  river  was  familiar  to  him  and  let  him  choose  bis 

Slace  to  enter  and  iand,  all  which  he  did  with  caution  and 
etermination,  I  the  while  trusting  my  superior  intelU- 
fenoe  to  his  blind  instinct  (P),  save  the  mark !  for  did  I  not 
now  that  "Dandy"  had  once  been  shut  up  in  a  paddock  on 
the  other  side  of  that  river,  his  forelegs  hoblled  to  prevent 
him  making  the  attempt  to  cross,  but  that  he  swam  the 
river  in  spite  of  it,  and  was  found  in  the  morning  enjoying 
himself  in  the  opposite  maize  plantation  !  The  conviction 
that  the  animal  was  exceptionally  intelligent  -was  forced 
upon  me  by  a  thousand  traits  of  character,  and  deliberate 
acts  of  ratiocination  wluch  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind. 


But  his  disposition  was  cosmopolitazi,  and  there  was  no 
difficnlty  in  taking  him  from  home  if  he  found  his  qnaztera 
agreeable.  Of  his  capacity  to  equal  or  excel  others  in  find- 
ing ]ii8  way  home  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but  he  bAd 
no  special  attachments  for  localities,  and  was  about  1500 
miles  from  his  birthplace. 

We  see  here  that  there  is  no  unifbrmity  among  horsee 
at  least  as  to  the  desire  to  return  to  a  given  place,  emd  no 
certainty  as  to  their  power  to  do  so.  The  variability  of  the 
conditions  asd  results  is  highly  suggestive,  if  it  is  not  oon- 
elusive,  of  a  :nodui  operand%  of  precisely  the  same  character 
as  that  among  ourselves.  One  horse  is  a  better  bushman  then 
another  just  as  one  man  is.  As  a  rule  sav^;es  ore  better  bosh- 
men  than  civilized  men,  because  the  physical  oonditiona  are 
more  familiar  to  them,  and  horses  in  wild  countries  are  better 
travellers  on  their  own  account  than  those  we  bring  up  here 
in  comparative  dependence  upon  the  corn-bin,  stabk,  and 
pump.  'Inhere  ore,  nowever,  in  Australia,  civilized  men  who 
cannot  be  beaten  by  natives  at  any  kind  of  woodcraft, 
tracking  even  included ;  and  I  hav«  personaUy  known  a 
few  who  would  go  into  a  sombb  "  in  pans  natitralibus," 
and  hold  thdr  own  against  a  native  with  native 
weapons.  If  inttinet  guides  the  savage  in  his  power 
of  going  to  a  given  place  over  a  great  distance,  and 
through  a  forest,  presenting  the  like  features  through- 
out, or  of  tracking  a  horse  or  sheep  over  difficult  ground; 
it  is  singular  that  a  civilised  man,  by  attending  closely  to 
the  data,  minute  as  they  are,  which  present  theniselves  to 
his  eye  or  ear,  should  acquire  an  almost  equal  facility  of 
doing  these  things.  But  the  singularity  disappears  wben 
we  know  that  the  civilised  man  acts  upon-  observed  focts 
which  he  can  communicate  to  another  man  ;  these  facts 
'  being  merely  habitual  impressions  upon  the  oonsoiouBness  of 
the  savage  of  which  he  can  seldom  give  any  intellig^le 
account.  Founded  originally  upon  observed  &ct8,  the 
actions  have  subsequently  become  habitual  and  are  per- 
formed unconsciously.  Proud,  of  their  woodcraft,  both 
savages  and  civilised  men  will  often  make  a  mystery  of  it  to 
the  uninitiated,  and  thus  travellers  come  home  with  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  "marvellous  instinct  which  enables 
the  wild  man  to  travel  straight  as  on  arrow  to  a  distant  point 
through  trackless  forests,  and  over  boundless  plains,'  Ac., 
&0.  I  suffered  nine  days'  detention  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
district  covered  with  patches  of  dense  scrub,  in  conseouence 
of  trusting  to  one  of  these  straight-as-an-arrow  wild  men, 
who,  considering  that  he  had  known  the  country  some  fartj 
years,  should  have  been  a  reliable  guide.  The  direct  Sue 
was  about  seventy-five  miles,  and  at  sundown  of  the  second 
day  my  wild  man  confessed  his  fallibility,  and  excused  him- 
seu  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  travdled  that  way 
"plenty  long  time."  His  reward  was  not  to  be  had  until 
the  end  of  tnejoumey,  bo  that  he  had  no  object  in  leading 
me  astray.  W^  gained  our  point  at  length,  simply  through 
the  information  he  could  give  me  of  the  run  ctf  the 
streams,  from  which  I  was  able  to  strike  a  rough  line. 
As  far  as  ^  guidance  was  concerned,  I  might  have  been 
eating  opossums,  snakes,  and  grubs  with  him  to  this  day. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  neither  wild  men  nor  animals  can 
find  their  way  over  ground  totally  unknown  to  them.  That 
in  both  cases  singular  accuracy  is  sometimes  shown,  and 
great  success  in  making  journeys  attained  with  the  smallest 
materials  of  knowledge  must  be  admitted.  But  such  suooees 
must  be  invariable  and  unlimited  in  its  scope  if  it  is  to  be 
credited  to  viistmci,  as  popularly  understood,  or  to  any 
faculty  other  than  a  form  of  intelligence. 

Submitting  the  case  for  intelugenoe  v.  instinct,  as  I 
believe  I  do,  to  p.  jury  who  have  given  the  acts  of  ftniTnaJa 
some  attention,  and  have  not  taken  up  the  view  that 
because  man  is  the  dominant  animal  he  exoMsively  possesses 
reasoning  power,  I  must  insist  upon  the  significant  feet, 
that  the  stories  we  hear  of  animals  returning  (whether  the 
facts  are  credible  or  the  circumstances  thoroughly  known 
or  not)  are  told  of  those  universally  admitted  to  be  the  highest 
in  the  scale ;  and  they  may  perhaps  stand  in  the  order  of  merit 
thus :  dogs,  horses,  cats ;  and  it  may  be  worth  remarking 
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that  these  are  the  most  domesticated  of  our  animals,  have 
strong  attachments  to  places  and  persons,  and  many  oppor- 
tnnities  of  observing  the  relation  of  one  locality  to  another. 
I  exclude  the  pigeon  because,  thoneh  he  periorms  longer 
journeys  thtkn  any,  and  is  not  of  high  general  intelligence, 
the  facts  adduced  in  the  first  paper*  prove  his  incapacity 
when  he  has  not  been  trained  to  his  work,  or  when  totally 
ignorant  of  his  locality,  as  forcibly  as  they  prove  his 
capacity  when  he  has  gained  his  experience.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  to  pigeon  flyers  that  the  birds  show  no  instinct 
whatever  in  their  flights,  and  trust  entirely  to  observation 
and  experience,  and  the  evidence  on  this  is  overwhelming 
for  those  who  choose  to  consult  it.f  There  is  then  no 
longer  any  question  about  the  pigeon. 

In  spite  of  their  comparative  want  of  intelligence,  cats 
are  credited  with  great  ability  to  find  their  way  home. 
They  are  notable  wanderers,  particularly  the  males  (I  knew 
a  cat  which  would  often  foUow  one  of  the  family  to  a  town 
three  miles  from  home,  and  return  alone),  and  tor  reasons, 
of  their  own  make  themselves  acquainted  with  either  town 
or  country  for  a  large  radius. 

If,  then,  we  could  believe  all  the  &ct8  of  the  extravagant 
stories  about  cats  who  have  found  their  way  home,  it  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  explain  them  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  animaJ  has  a  wide  experience  of  localities.  I  will  con- 
clude this  paper  with  a  story  told  me  by  an  old  companion 
of  many  a  day  in  the  wilds  of  nature,  than  whom  a  keener 
observer  or  more  conscientious  narrator  I  never  knew.  An 
acc^uaintance  of  his  living  near  Sunderland  had  a  male  cat 
which  had  been  condemned  to  death  after  several  fruitless 
efforts  to  domesticate  it  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from 
home.  It  had  retamed  twice  if  I  remember  rightly. 
Finally  one  of  the  servants  was  ordered  to  dispose  of  it, 
and  he  carried  it  in  a  bag  to  Sunderland  bri^e,  whence  he 
threw  it  into  the  water  from  the  bag — the  height  from  the 
water  is  about  100ft. — and  the  man  went  his  way  leisurely, 
in  the  conviction  that  the  mattevwas  settled.  On  his  return 
to  the  house  he  was  considerably  surprised  to  find  Tom 
sitting  before  the  fire  licking  himself  dry,  and  apparently 
bearing  no  ill  will  to  his  would-be  assassin.  The  neigh- 
bours, nearing  the  account,  of  coarse  looked  upon  the  cat  as 
"charmed."  The  case  simply  proves  that  the  animal  had 
a  singular  escape,  did  not  lose  his  head  by  his  ducking,  and 
went  right  away  home  over  ground  which  he  probably  had 
often  explored.  If  it  interests  any  reader  to  know  it,  I  may 
say  that  Tom  received  a  ticket  of  leave  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

ST.  PETEBSBnB&  IK  SUIOIEB. 
Bt  J.  W.  0. 

He  who  for  the  first  time  arrives  in  any  large  town  ia 
Bussia,  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  iact  tiiat  he  is  a  stranger, 
and  that  feeling  is  enhanced  if  there  be  none  present  to 
whom  he  can  communicate  the  thoughts  that  occur  to  him. 
He  may  for  years  have  been  accustomed  to  travel^  and  be 
acquainted  with  various  languages ;  he  may  have  trodden 
the  vast  prairies  of  other  continents ;  been  absolutely  alone 
upon  an  island  ocean  rock ;  and  he  may  have,  among  the 
throng  of  far  more  distant  cities  of  another  continent,  re- 
velled in  the  contemplation  that  within  many  thousand 
miles  he  had  not  a  single  friend  or  relative ;  nay,  not  one 
acquaintance  to  whom  his  real  name  is  known.  Such  sup- 
posed conditions  have  been  to  me  reaUties;  bnt  my  most 
acute  sensation  of  loneliness  was  when,  on  a  cloudless 
summer's  evening,  one  hour  before  sunset,  the  train  came 
to  a  full  stop  at  the  railway  station  at  Petersburg.  Scores 
of  fellow  passengers  were  around  me,  bustUng  in  their  • 
movements,  and  loud  in  their  expressions ;  upon  the  plat- 
form were  children  waiting  for  a  parent;  sisters,  wives,  and 
mothers  had  a  hearty  greeting.  I  had  years  since  witnessed 
many  scenes  like  this,  and  learned  to  envy  none;  at  the 
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moment  my  chief  desire  was  to  avoid  being  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  touters  and  drosky  drivers,  so  I  instantly  busied 
myself  with  the  re-arrangement  of  my  small  baggt^e,  re- 
joiced that  I  had  with  me  not  more  tluEkn  I  could  carry,  and 
all  the  while  contemplating  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and 
watching  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  escaping  with- 
out observation.  If  it  be  emban-assing  in  a  drawing  room 
to  have  an  inquiry  addressed  to  you  to  which  you  know  not 
how  to  reply,  how  far  greater  the  misery  to  be  appealed  to 
by' a  dozen  rough  fellows  at  a  landing-place,  each  of  whom 
has  a  difierent  object  to  attain ;  but  the  superlative  command 
of  self-possession  is  required  when  fifty  tongues  address  yon 
at  the  same  instant,  loud  in  their  ofiers  to  direct  you,  con- 
fident in  their  recommendations  of  hotels;  strong  arms  ex- 
tended to  carry  your  baggage,  men  with  whips  pointing  to 
their  conveyances,  and  tmeves  looking  for  uie  first  oppor- 
tunity to  appropriate  your  purse  and  watch ;  whilst  you  are 
so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  language  that  the  t>nly  momen- 
tary satisfaction  is  the  conviction  mat  you  understand,  firom 
the  gesticulations  of  two  or  more  of  their  number,  that  they 
are  ready  and  desirous  then  and  there  to  blEu:k  your  boots. 
I  had  become  accustomed  to  scenes  like  this,  so  waited  for  a 
favourable  opportunity,  hurried  to  a  conveyance  upon  which 
sat  a  youthful  driver,  took  my  seat,  and  uttered  the  name  of 
my  hotel  (which  was  about  the  only  Russian  word  that  I 
was  at  that  moment  acquainted  with).  My  driver  addressed 
to  me  some  remarks,  I  disguised  my  total  ignprance  of  their 
purport,  appeared  to  reflect  for  about  two  seconds,  then 
nodded  assent,  and  smiled  as  pleasantly  as  my  feelings 
would  allow.  Evidently  we  perfectly  understood  each  other, 
for  off  we  started  at  a  gallop.  It  was  a  kind  of  conveyance 
to  which  I  had  not  been  accustomed — something  of  a  phaeton 
with  a  small  high  seat  in  front,  on  which  sat  the  driver,  and 
on  his  head  was  a  blEu:k  shining  shako  of  leather ;  a  belt  round 
his  waist  confined  his  long  robe  of  light  blue  cloth,  the  whip 
was  &8tened  to  his  wrist,  and  the  reins  were  tied  to  the  hand- 
rail of  the  seat.  Whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  pace 
he  drove,  or  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  springs,  the  carriage 
bounded  and  osciUated  so  much  that  I  was  compelled  toehold 
'  on  to  each  side,  in  order  to  retain  mv  seat,  and  was  an 
anxious  spectator  of  the  little  distance  between  oar  wheels 
and  those  of  the  many  heavy  conveyances  we  passed,  con- 
cussion often  appearing  inevitable.  In  earlier  years  I  had 
been  hurried  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  on  a  jaunting 
car,  by  a  mad  or  drunken  Irishman;  the  idea  of  insecurity 
then  not  being  greater  than  upon  this  my  first  exp^enoe 
with  a  young  Itussian  drosky  iiver.  We  were  only  in  the 
environs  of  the  city,  the  roadway  was  wide,  and  there  were 
many  unsightly  sign  bcMirds,  notices,  and  inscriptions,  but 
the  very  letters  were  peculiar  and  unknown  to  me,  and  I 
was  unable  to  decipher  the  names  of  streets.  Presently 
we  came  in  full  view  of  the  Keva,  and  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  that  wide  and  fast  flowing  river,  I  saw  pointing  up 
into  the  deep  blue  sky  liie  tall  and  graceful  gilded  spire  of 
one  of  those  many  churches  whose  minarets  and  domes 
shine  with  the  brightest  gold,  and  dazzle  every  eye  that 
looks  upon  them. 

We  traversed  a  long  wide  quay,  grander  than  the  Thames 
Embankment,  ^e  river  on  our  right,  and  a  long  row  of 
palaces  upon  our  left,  the  warm  pi^  tint  of  the  stone  and 
architectural  proportions  contrasted  favourably  with  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  the  trees,  which  in  gardens  adorned  with 
statues,  broke  at  one  spot  the  monotony  of  the  line.  Small 
swift  steamboats,  emitting  no  black  smoke,  were  moving  in 
various  directions  ;  boats  or  barges  larger  than  I  had  ever 
seen  elsewhere,  piled  with  thousands  at  logs  of  firewood ; 
spacious  and  handsome  floating  baths,  moored  in  various 
positions,  and  in  the  distance  the  magnificent  iron  bridge  with 
its  seven  well  proportioned  arches,  spanning  the  clear  and 
wide  river,  all  contributed  to  tho  interest  of  the  scene.  So 
varied  and  grand  had  been  the  objects  I  had  passed  upon 
my  way  to  my  hotel,  and  so  anxiously  had  I  been  anticipa- 
ting the  view  of  my  resting  place,  that  the  journey  had 
appeared  long,  though  I  found  that  it  had  not  exceeded  half 
an  hour.    Early  the  next  morning  I  determined   upon  a 
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visit  to  the  chief  bnginess  street  (the  "  Nerskoi  Prospect "). 
I  made  my  way  thither  upon  a  drosky  of  the  same  oluiract^ 
as  that  in  which  I  had  been  conveyed  from  the  railway ; 
crossing  the  magnificent  bridge,  I  obtained  a  full  view  of 
the  shipping  upon  my  right,  tuid  looking  up  the  river  to  my 
left,  saw  again  the  line  of  quay  that  I  had  traversed  upon  the 
previous  evening ;  there  stood  the  imperial  winter  palace, 
extending  700  feet  in  length,  as  many  m  width,  and  three 
stories  high;  beyond  it,  the  "Hermitage,"  the  splendid 
mnseum  built  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  since  enriched  by 
ooUeotions  of  the  finest  paintings,  sculpture,  jewellery,  ana 
curiosities,  that  wealth  and  despotism  could  attract.  Con- 
spicuous also  were  the  Marble  Palace,  the  Michael  Palace, 
the  French  Embassy,  other  noble  buildings,  and  the  Summer 
Qardens.  Looking  along  the  bridge,  and  immediately  in 
front,  are  seen  stately  churches,  government  ofiSces,  with 
their  golden  cupolas,  spires,  and  domes.  Free  use  is  made 
of  the  precious  metals  in  Bussia  in  decorations  of  every 
kind.  There  pckssed  us  a  procession  of  funerals,  each  coffin 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  followed  by  its  small  group  of 
mourners — every  p>asser-by  uncovered  nis  h^id,  and  reve- 
rently crossed  himself;  the  same  outward  sign  of  respect  ia 
shown  by  the  common  people  in  passing  every  church  or 
shrine;  and  even  the  tolling  of  a  bell  is  a  signal  for  the 
same  observance. 

Many  heavily  laden  carts  are  moving  to  and  from  the 
business  quarter  of  the  city ;  and  in  every  instance  the 
shafts  are  connected  by  an  arch  of  wood,  immediately  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  horses,  from  these  usually  hang,  bells ; 
the  arches  are  often  six  inches  wide,  stout  in  proportion, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  three  feet ;  thev  are  carved,  painted, 
gilt,  or  inlaid  with  brass ;  much  of  the  harness  of  the  horses 
of  public  conveyances  is  ornamented  either  with  silver  or 
with  a  metal  that  closely  resembles  it.  The  dress  of  the 
working  men  is  varied,  they  wear  loose  veets,  shirts  of 
different  colours,  bright  red,  olue,  yellow,  and  pink,  and  they 
are  often  striped  brown  or  white ;  these  shirts  are  always 
worn  under  the  vest,  but  outside  the  trowsers,  reaching  to 
the  knee. 

Personally,  they  are  more  cleanly  than  English  artisans, 
but  very  few  can  read  or  write,  and  even  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  well  dressed  persons  are  unable  to  decipher  a  well 
written  address ;  they  frequently  exhibit  some  resentment 
if  any  document  is  put  before  them  with  a  view  to  elicit 
information.  The  children,  however,  are  better  educated, 
and  have  often  some  knowledge  of  the  Carman  lang^uage ; 
but  the  higher  class  of  merchants  speak  and  write  English, 
French,  and  Oerman  with  great  accuracy.  In  hotels  and 
shops  where  these  langui^s  are  spoken,  the  stranger  has 
to  pay  dearly  for  the  facihties  of  converse  afibrded  him.  I 
was  mvourably  impressed  with  the  business  aspect  of  the 
chief  streets,  with  the  superiority  of  the  articles  of  apparel 
exposed  for  sale,  and  the  many  signs  of  luxury,  the  jeweUery, 
the  well  supplied  book  stores,  and  with  the  optical,  chemical, 
and  scientific  apparatus  exhibited  in  different  directions. 

The  style  and  elegance  of  ladies'  dresses  were  such  as  would 
have  found  favour  in  Paris  or  Saratoga.  Tratbways  have 
for  years  been  laid  down  in  the  chief  streets  (Perspectives, 
as  they  are  called  here) ;  commodious  put^c  convejrances 
traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  NevsKoi  Prospect ;  it  ia 
curious  to  observe  how  Imperial  rule  in  Russia  overcame 
the  objef^ions  to  such  a  convenient  and  easy  method  of 
transit,  before  the  ignorance  and  pr^udice  of  our  own 
countrymen  gave  way  and  permitted  the  chief  thoroughfares 
of  London  to  have  either  tramways  or  asphalt.  I  mounted 
the  roof  of  an  omnibus,  and  had  soon  a  respectful  hint  fixim 
a  working  man  seated  beside  me,  that  I  had  inadvertently 
passed  a  church,  or  shrine,  without  uncovering  my  head. 
That  I  fully  made  up  for  my  neglect  at  a  later  period  of  the 
day,  the  following  details  will  make  manifest.  Seeing  at 
the  corner  of  a  wide  street  soldiers  and  a  throng  of  people, 
among  whom  were  hundreds  of  well  dressed  women  and 
children,  I  alighted,  walked  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  took 
up  my  position  opposite  the  five  apparently  golden  domes 
of  a  grand  sacred  edifice  ;  on  the  right  of  it  stood  a  lofty 


tower  in  which  the  bells  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  this  building  was  also  surmounted  with  a  gilded 
cupola.     The  orderly  crowd,  the  variety  of  costume,  the 
splendid  dresses,  the  decorated  houses,  the  many  flowers, 
and  the  strangeness  of  all  around,  induced  me  to  linger 
where  I  could  command  not  only  a<  view  of  the  people,  bat 
of  the  enteance  to  the  church.    I  heard  the  sound  of  distant 
guns,  and  the  clanging  of  a  single  bell,  then  chimed  in 
many  bells,  louder  and  more  varied  were  the  tones,  till  the 
idea  came  to  me  that  every  church  bell  in  the  city,  far  and 
near,  was  helping  to  fill  the  air  with  sound.     Soldiers  began 
to  clear  a  pathway,  others  on  horses  moved  slowly  through 
the  throng ;  now  the  church  doors  were  thrown  wide  open, 
and  from  them  came  banners  and  a  sacred  picture,  decorated 
with  gold  and  many  jewels,  fixed  upon  poles  and  borne  aloft 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  dozen  men.    Next  came  a  posse  of , 
priests,  and  many  singers,  the  former  in  their  silvered  robes 
with  golden  decorations,  with  long  hair  and  beards ;  all  the 
people  uncovered,  crossed  themselves,  and  simultameously 
the  sacred  chant  began ;  they  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
chief  street,  which  I  had  already  traversed,  and  the  crowd 
that  had  opened  to  permit  their  passage  followed  in  proces- 
sion, the  women  continually  crossing  themselves,  and  the 
men  walking  bareheaded.    I  am  in  the  midst  with  others, 
walking  reverently  twelve  abreast ;    spectators  npion  the 
foot-path  prostrate  themselves  as  the  picture  passes  them ; 
but  so  greatly  has  the  throng  increased  from  all  quarters, 
that  soon  the  bcuiners,  lanterns,  candles,  cross,  and  picture, 
with  the  priests  and  choristers  are  in  advance  of  me  by 
several  hundred  yu^s,  whilst  the  crowd  behind  extends  • 
quarter  of  a  mile.    I  leave  my  place,  and  hurrying  forward 
by  another  street,  regain  myformer  position,  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  picture.     We  arrive  at  the  entrance  of 
another  magnificent  church ;  two  circular  colonnades,  small 
in  their  dimensions,  but  in  shape  resembling  thoee  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  laad  to  the  cnief  entrance.    This  is  the 
grand  Kazan  Cathedral ;  the  door  is  open  and  the  object  of 
80  much  reveroice  is  carried  within  the  sacred  precinct, 
thence  into  the  church,  and  placed  in  front  of  a  magnificent 
railing.     Behind  the  partitioned  space  irom   the  highly 
decorated  doors  of  an  inner  comiMrtment,  as  firom  the 
"  Holy  of  Holies "  comes  forth  an  aged  priest,  clad  in 
sumptuous  robee,  in  one  hand  the  sacred  book,  in  the  olto' 
a  golden  omoiflx,  studded  with  most  costly  jewels ;  these 
appeared  to  be  upheld  whilst  some  ceremony  was  taking 
iiaoe,  but  the  hundreds  of  wax  tapers  that  are  kindled,  aira 
he  pressure  of  the  throng  prevented  accurate  observation. 
Not  one  in  ten  of  the  crowd  has  been  able  to  enter  the 
church,  the  picture,  after  a  few  minutes,  is  taken  from 
before  the  rails  and  deposited  in  a  distant  comer  of  the 
building.    As  it  is  being  borne  on  high  the  people  rush  to 
pass  beneath  it.    I  stoop  and  become  one  of  the  fortunate  few 
over  whose  head  it  passes.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  churdi 
it  was  placed  upon  the  pavement,  and  became  the  object  of 
passionate  adoration  for  hours;    and   it    was    kissed  by 
thousands.    It  had  over  it  a  thick  glass  plate.    It  was  but  a 
moderately  well  painted  picture  of  a  good  looking  young 
man  clad  in  armour,  and  an  elderly  one  standing  near  him 
in  robes.    Into  the  church  and  through  it  flows  a  constant 
stream  of  devotees ;  curiosity  induces  me  to  approach  the 
railing    where    the    patriarch    priest    is    still     standing, 
apparently  engaged  m  mystic  services,  the  patii  becomes 
narrower  between  a  file  of  soldiers,    and    the   heat  and 
pressure  are  so  great  I  am  reluctant  any  longer  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  effort  of  others  to  obtain  a  nearer  approacD.    I 
endeavour  to  retreat,  but  to  do  so  seems  impossible,  and  I 
abandon  myself  to  fate.     At  length  it  is  my  turn  to  pass 
reverently  before  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  church;   he 
extends  to  me  the  sacred  book,  utters  a  few  words  quite 
unintelligible  to  me,  touches  for  an  instant  my  forehead, 
and  presses  the  crucifix  to  my  lips.    I  kiss  it  with  reverence 
and  crqss  myself,  fancying  that  at  last  I  may  escape  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  the  building ;  but  no,  1  am  not  yet 
free,  I  find  that  I  am  but  »s  one  link  in  a  long  chain  able  to 
vibrele  only  iu  a  limited  8p>ace,  and  compelled  to  pass 
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through  the  inevitable  block.  I  have  again  to  move  between 
more  soldiers  keeping  the  order  of  procession ;  there  is  a 
picture  to  which  1'  must  advance  and  then  ascend  steps 
and  salute  with  my  lips,  as  those  in  front  of  me  are  already 
doing.  Betreat  is  impossible,  children  and  ladies  are  subject 
to  the  same  pressure  as  myself ;  I  find  that  I  am  an  object 
of  envy  to  those  excluded  by  that  file  of  guards ;  and  now 
something  like  the  ivory  handle  of  a  parasol  is  passed  over 
the  heads  around.  I  imagine  it  to  beloni;  to  the  lady  nearest 
to  me,  and  am  about  to  hand  it  to  her;  but  two  other  sticks 
larger  and  equalljr  white,  are  pushed  towards  me;  they 
are  wax  tapers  which  I  am  expected  to  light  at  the  conse- 
crated flame  that  glitters  from  bo  many  others,  and  then 
to  place  them  in  the  sockets  of  a  tall  silver  frame 
beside  me,  but  I  handed  them  to  a  man  who  was  nearer;  he 
lighted  them,  fixed  them  in  their  proper  place,  and  I 
received  the  thanks  of  the  three  persons  whose  devotional 
exercises  I  had  assisted.  In  the  throng  I  am  still  urged 
forward,  at  len^^  the  moment  has  amved  to  mount  the 
step,  my  back  is  towards  the  people,  they  cannot  observe 
that  I  tail  to  kiss  the  golden  aecked  object  of  their  adora- 
tion, so  I  bend,  they  see  me  cross  myself,  and  in  another 
xninate  I  am  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  glad  to  be  free  once 
more  from  heat  and  pressure. 

Later  in  the  day  children  and  women  were  bringing 
bottles  and  backets  to  be  filled  with  consecrated  water, 
Koing  at  the  same  time  the  entire  round  of  pictures,  and 
tervently  kissing  them.  As  there  are  no  seats  iu  Bussian 
churches,  the  worshippers  all  stand,  and  many  frec^uently 

S rostrate  themselves.  Candles  are  sold  at  the  prmcipal 
oors;  there  are  usually  five  sizes,  the  price  of  these  is 
from  three  half-pence  to  eighteen  pence,  if  reckoned 
according  to  Enghsh  value.  The  evening  of  the  same  day 
I  went  to  some  public  gardens  which  were  beautifully 
decorated,  and  brilliantly  uluminated.  As  it  was  a  fSte  the 
charge  for  admission  had  been  increased;  there  was  an 
exceflent  band  with  good  singing,  bat  I  saw  unmistakable 
indications  of  uneasiness,  wnich  I  supposed  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  exaggerated  report  concerning  the 
cholera,  then  so  prevalent  in  the  city.  A  resident,  however, 
informed  me  that  there  had  been  an  absence  of  a  good 
omen,  it  was  the  day  of  Elias,  and  no  thunder  had  been 
heard;  bat  one  hour  before  midnight,  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  were  succeeded  with  aural  evidence  of  atmos- 
phea^  disturbance,  and  shortly  afterwards  run  fell  in 
torr^ts,  o&ording  manifest  satisfaction  to  numbers  who 
were  present.  The  following  morning  the  first  words  I 
heard  from  the  waiter  at  my  hotel  were  congratulations 
that  Elias  day  had  not  passed  without  thunder,  and  he 
looked  up  at  the  Uttle  picture  at  the  comer  of  the  saloon, 
before  which  a  small  lamp  was  burning,  and  piously  crossed 
himself.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  various  offices,  shops,  and 
public  places,  but  seldom  without  seeing  the  little  picture 
with  its  lamp ;  in  the  apartments  of  the  lower  orders  the 
picture  was  usually  in  a  rerv  prominent  position,  but 
among  the  more  wealthy  and  better  educated,  the  sacred 
talisman  was  present,  but  not  conspicuous.  As  for  the 
pictures  in  the  churches  they  are  so  decorated  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  the  costly  metallic  vest- 
ments are  so  complete,  that  little  besides  the  painted  face 
and  hands  can  be  seen,  and  these  at  a  distance  look  like 
dark  spots  on  a  bright  embossed  gold  plate,  inlaid  with 
diamonds  and  rubies.  These  pictures  are  so  arranged  that 
they  form  walls,  or  partitions,  separating  the  sanctum 
aatictorum  from  tie  body  of  the  church ;  they  are  gorgeous 
indications  of  combined  wealth  and  barbarism,  but  they 
dazzle  the  eye  with  splendour,  and  confuse  the  imagination 
in  the  endeavour  to  estimate  their  cost.  In  all  the  cnorches 
the  pictures  are  protected  by  glass,  otherwise  they  would 
be  kissed  away  in  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal.  I  have 
seen  at  Bome  all  that  remains  of  the  toe  of  the  brazen 
figure  of  St.  Peter,  worn  and  polished  as  it  is  by  the  kisses 
of  devotees ;  but  it  does  not  receive  one  tithe  of  the  lip 
worship  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  church  pictures  in 
BoiBsia.    "  Bodily  exercise  "  may  "profit  little,"  but  the  pro- 


stration must  be  very  arduous  for  persons  advanoed  in 
years.  I  observed  one  woman  at  a  place  of  devotion  cross 
nerself  seven  times  between  every  prostration ;  forty-three 
times  she  brought  her  lips  or  forehead  to  the  pavement, 
and  this  took  place  outside  the  building  in  the  full  glare  of 
a  July  sun,  tne  thermometer  (Fahr.)  being  above  eighty 
degrees. 

The  small  house  built  by  Peter  the  Great  is  covered 
by  an  external  building  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 
Within  is  an  apartment  appropriated  to  devotional  purposes, 
services  being  performed  at  short  intervals  during  the 
entire  day,  the  concluding  ceremony  being  that  the  wor- 
shippers gather  round  and  kiss  the  book  that  is  held  in 
the  liands  of  the  priest.  The  atmosphere  of  this  small 
room  was  most  ofiensive,  and  upwards  of  ninety  candles  were 
burning.  Not  far  distant  was  the  citadel  and  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  a  most  conspicuous  object,  with  its  tall,  graceful, 
slender  spire,  gilt  from  the  very  base  to  the  summit. 
Inside  the  building  are  many  plain  white  marble  tombs  of 
the  Imperial  family,  uniform  in  size  and  character,  and  side 
by  side ;  the  names  only  are  inscribed  in  gold  letters,  and 
upon  the  top  flat  polished  slab  of  one  m  them  a  single 
word  "Alexander,"  is  all  that  meets  the 'spectator's  eye. 
The  fiolid  raised  Boman  letters  three  inches  in  length,  fixed 
upon  a  pare  white  marble  slab,  formed  the  most  suggestive 
epitaph  that  I  have  ever  seen.  A  light  iron  railing,  about 
two  feet  high,  inclosed  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  round 
each  tomb,  within  which  there  were  vessels  arranged  con- 
taining choice  flowers,  or  more  frequently  tall  graceful 
shrubs.  The  most  highly  decorated  and  costly  church  is 
that  of  St.  Isaac,  raised  upon  a  massive  pediment;  this 
square  foundation  of  granite  cost  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  it  is  computed  that  the  church  itself  caused  an 
expenditure  exceeding  sixteen  million  pounds.  Pillars  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  feet  in  height  of  polished 
gpmite,  support  the  facade ;  the  dome  or  cupola  of  vast 
size  is  overlaid  with  gold,  to  furnish  which  a  quantity  equal 
to  fourteen  English  bushels  of  golden  ducats  were  melted 
down.  An  immense  cross  of  the  same  metal  surmounts 
the  whole.  This  external  magnificence  may  prepare  the 
spectator  for  what  he  will  witness  within ;  but,  speechless 
with  admiration,  the  mind  becomes  perplexed  with  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  coloured  marble,  precioos  stones,  and  gold 
— and  description  is  impossible.  In  the  wide  open  space 
between  this  chnrch  and  the  river,  is  the  colossal  equestrian 
statute  of  Peter  the  Great,  erected  about  ninety  years 
since,  by  Catherine  11.  Great  stones  have  been  piled 
up  to  form  an  artificial  rock,  large  enough  to  support 
the  horse  on  which  the .  Emperor  is  seated,  and  a  nuge 
serpent  which  is  being  trodden  upon ;  the  whole  is  striking 
as  a  conspicuous  work  of  art ;  fortunately  the  horse,  in  a 
prancing  position,  cannot  advance  one  yard,  or  from  its 
position  it  would  inevitably  iall  and  be  dashed  to  pieces. 
Among  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  St.  Petersburg 
is  the  "Hermitage,"  containing  antiquities,  paintings, 
statuary,  jewellery,  and  valuable  and  carious  productions  of 
all  kinds.  Weeks  might  be  devoted  to  visits  to  the  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  to  the  University  and  to  the  Museum 
of  the  "  Corps  des  Mines."  As  an  instance  of  the  wealth 
stored  in  the  last  named  institution  there  was  shown  to  me 
one  lump  of  gold  said  to  be  eighty  pounds  in  weight,  also 
a  specimen  of  malachite  valued  at  nineteen  thousand  pounds. 
At  these  places  your  passport  is  required,  and  retained 
whilst  you  are  occupied  with  the  inspection,  and  your  steps 
are  dogged  by  mibtary  attendants ;  your  every  movement 
watched,  even  your  note  book  is  often  piyed  into,  and  fees 
constantly  expected  by  the  officials  in  the  various  depart- 
ments and  in  the  different  saloons.    . 

The  flat  islands  up  the  river  a  few  miles  above  St.  Peters- 
burg are  the  favourite  resort  in  summer  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants ;  there  are  numy  villa  residences  and  places  of 
amusement  upon  them.  Steamboats  ply  to  and  from  them 
several  times  during  the  day ;  and  as  the  islands  are  all  of 
them  connected  by  long  bridges,  most  of  which  are  wooden 
structures,  they  likewise  afford  opportunities  for  carriage 
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exercise.  Unable  to  avail  myself  of  an  invitatiion  to  dine 
with  a  friend  on  one  of  these  islands,  I  promised  to  pay  him 
a  visit  at  a  later  hour,  and  I  wrote  down  in  English  cha- 
racters in  my  note-book  the  address  that  he  gave  me,  in  the 
hope  that  I  shonld  be  enabled  to  prononnce  correctly  the 
name  of  the  island ;  on  asking  for  a  ticket  at  the  steamboat 
pier  it  was  refused  me ;  after  some  time,  however,  a  German 
gentleman  obtained  for  me  a  passage,  and  explained  that  it 
was  a  trifling  inaccuracy  in  my  pronunciation  that  led  to  the 
annoying  detention.  Cam  anyone  imagine  a  foreigner  being 
refused  a  ticket  at  London  Bridge,  because  in  oaering  the 
proper  fare  he  said  Kelsea  instead  of  Chelsea  P 

The  tacb  of  the  Russian  language  possessing  more  letters 
than  our  own  rendered  it  on  many  occasions  impossible  for 
me  to  write  in  such  a  way  as  to  recal  to  memory  the  correct 
sound  of  words,  and  in  some  instances  I  sustained  consider- 
able inconvenience,  as  the  following  remarks  will  illustrate : 
I  had  wished  to  see  something  of  country  habits,  and  one 
warm  morning,  two  hours  before  noon,  found  myself  thirty 
miles  from  the  capital,  needing  rest  and  refreshment.  I 
entered  the  public  room  of  an  inn,  and  asked  for  coffee  and 
bread ;  but  tne  fires  were  not  alight,  and  I  soon  understood 
that  I  was  too  late  for  breakfast  and  much  too  early  for 
dinner.  I  then  made  my  way  to  a  shop  and  procured  black 
bread  without  difficulty;  and  in  a  spirit  store  obtained 
brandy,  but  what  I  most  needed  was  water,  which  distress- 
ing experience  had  taught  me  I  must  not  drink  cold,  with- 
out admixture  with  wine  or  spirit ;  indeed  that  .was  the  first 
lesson  I  learnt  in  Russia.  Cognac  was  in  my  glass,  and  I 
asked  for  water  in  several  langnages  ;  I  also  made  signs  to 
denote  mbdng,  and  they  brought  to  me  again  and  again 
bottles  of  other  liquids  of  various  colours.  X  then  pointed 
to  a  jug  and  signalled  as  if  washing  my  hands.  I  was  glad 
when  they  brought  to  me.  a  cake  of  soap  because  I  felt  sure 
that  I  had  but  to  continue  my  pantomine,  and  water  would 
be  forthcoming ;  but  no,  though  the  man  appeared  by  his 
smile  suddenly  to  awake  to  the  full  sense  of  my  meaning,  he 
absented  himself  for  half  a  minute  and  returned,  bring^g 
me  a  towel.  I  would  willingly  have  drunk  ftom  a  pail,  an£ 
remembering  a  pump  some  hundred  yards  distant,  I 
beckoned  the  man  from  his  shop,  pointed  down  the  road  to 
the  spot  where  it  stood,  and  with  my  arms  motioned  as  if 
using  the  handle ;  he  looked  at  me  with  a  vacant  stare  for 
an  instant,  retired  to  his  house  and  brought  out  into  the 
road  a  woman  that  I  suppose  was  his  wife ;  it  was  perfectly 
evident  both  of  them  were  fully  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  I  was  a  maniac.  During  the  time  that  these 
scenes  were  being  enacted,  five  other  persons  had  as  pur- 
chasers entered  the  shop,  each  of  them  with  the  utmost 
good  humour  endaavoured  to  interpret  my  wishes,  but 
without  result.  I  Still  persevered,  endeavourmg  to  give  the 
correct  sound  to  a  word  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  write 
down,  but  it  was  useless  till  a  small  boy  who  knew  some- 
thing of  German  came  up,  and  upon  my  saying  "  .Wasser" 
he  mstantly  called  out  "  Verwarder,  and  with  hearty 
laughter  water  was  brought  to  me  in  less  than  a  minute. 
This  was  one  of  the  many  indications  afforded  me  of  the 
veiy  slow  perceptive  powers  of  the  lower  orders  of  society 
in  Russia. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  fortifications  and  the  arsenal  of 
Cronstadt,  and  upon  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is 
the  Palace  of  Peterhoff,  pleasantly  situated  on  rising  ground. 
The  gardens  are  well  kept,  spacious  and  quite  worthy  of  a 
visit,  the  water  works  are  the  chief  attraction,  partaking 
more  of  the  character  of  those  at  St.  Cloud  than  of  Ver- 
sailles, or  of  Sydenham ;  the  fine  white  marble  basins,  the 
canals,  the  crowd  of  gilt  statues,  the  variety  and  peculiarity 
of  artistic  and  whimsical  designs,  and  the  close  proximity 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  verdant  lawns,  lend  great  additioiuu 
charms. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  city  that  conveys  to  the  stranger 
an  idea  of  grandeur  equal  to  that  of  St.  Petersburgh — none 
gives  evidence  of  greater  splendour,  few  of  the  same  amount 
of  wealth ;  but  for  one,  like  myself,  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  language  it  is  not  the  most  pleasant  for  a  long 


residence.  The  whole  city  is  built  upon  a  dead  flat,  and 
though  adorned  with  so  many  magnificent  churches,  and 
other  edifices,  public  gardens,  open  spaces,  and  galleries  of 
art,  neither  the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  nor  the  vigorous 
cold  of  winter  contribute  to  make  this  city  desirable  f<H' 
permanent  residence;  but  to  the  occasional  visitor  it  is 
Deyond  all  question  very  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  luxurious  and  expensive  in  Europe. 


GOODWOOD  AS  IT  IS. 

Bt  "  AEGONAUT." 

It  has  long  been  the  feshion  with  turf  writers  to  extol  the 
Goodwood  race-meeting  to  the  skies,  and  to  treat  of  every- 
thing connected  with  it  in  terms  of  the  greatest  exag- 
geration. It  was  therefore  with  feelings  of  considerable 
disappointment  that  the  reality  of  a  first  Goodwood  Cup 
day,  on  the  1st  August,  1872,  was  found  to  be  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  glowing  pictures  of  which  one  baa  so  often 
read,  and  which  one's  imagination  had  painted,  whether 
as  a  spectacle  or  from  a  purely  racing  point  of  view. 

Goodwood  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is 
situated  upon  the  southern  slope  of  the  South  Downs, 
about  four  miles  north  of  Chichester  and  Drayton  on  tiie 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway.  Leaving  these  stations 
behind,  a  drive  of  three  miles  on  the  dustiest  road  imaginable 
brings  the  traveller  through  a  comparatively  flat  country 
already  golden  with  harvest,  to  the  entrance  to  the  paik, 
where  everything  is  suddenlv  changed  for  the  better.  On 
either  side  of  the  roctd  which  leads  up  to  the  coarse  extends 
soft,  velvety  grass,  interspersed  with  magnificent  oaks, 
beeches,  Lebanon  cedars,  and  evergreen  oak-trees,  and  with 
a  very  gradual  ascent  it  winds  round  the  house,  passing  to  the 
east  of  it,  and  then,  trending  away  to  the  west,  commences  the 
ascent  of  a  steep  hill,  from  which  the  view  over  the  country 
towards  the  sea  to  the  left  is  magnificent,  until  the  line  of 
vehicles  is  lost  in  the  shade  of  a  large  beech  wood. 
Threading  this  wood,  in  which  it  may  be  remarked  the  trees 
are  of  comparatively  slender  growth,  like  a  fir  plantation, 
the  road,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  aft^ 
passing  the  house,  suddenly  debouches,  on  the  crest  of  the 
nill,  upon  the  grand  stand,  just  escaping,  as  it  were,  fro^the 
foliage  of  the  beech  trees,  and  situate  upon  the  confines  (^ 
the  park,  with  the  racecourse  in  the  fore-ground,  and  beyond 
it  a  charming  panorama  of  hill  and  dale — the  back-ground 
filled  in  by  dense  woods  and  more  distant  hills.  Entering 
the  grand  stand  from  the  rear,  as  at  Ascot,  and  mssing 
down  into  the  inclosure,  it  was  at  flrst  difSoult  to  readiae  the 
fact  that  a  racecourse  was  before  one,  were  it  not  for  ihe 
white  rails  which  mark  the  sides  of  the  running  track.  _  A 
few  yards  to  the  left  is  the  judge's  box,  beyond  which  rises 
abruptly  Sr  steep  bill  covered  with  turf,  known  as  Trundle 
Hill,  a  very  few  yards  of  which  materially  aidthe  jockeys  in 
pulling  up  their  horses  after  passing  the  post.  As  it  was 
clear  that  horses  could  not  run  up  this  severe  ascent,  the 
question  suggested  itself,  where  does  the  racing  take  place  ? 
and,  by  dint  of  a  pair  of  glasses  and  inquiries  of  habiiuet 
of  the  place,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  running  for  the  most 
part  goes  on  to  the  right  of  the  inclosure  away  in  a  diagonal 
direction.  The  grand  stand  itself  is  a  comparatively  small 
structure  of  the  usual  type,  and  apparently  too  limited  for 
its  purpose.  To  the  left  of  the  inclosure  near  the  judge's 
box  the  members  of  the  betting  ring  ply  their  vocation, 
whilst  away  to  the  right  is  the  lawn  sacred  to  the  fidr  sex. 
At  this  end  of  the  grand  stand  the  inclosure  slopes  down  to 
a  lower  level  or  hollow  of  many  yards  in  length,  up  and 
down  which  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  promenade ;  whilst 
at  the  back  of  this  plot,  raised  as  were  on  a  terrace,  is  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  grass  on  which  seats  were  ranged  in 
tiers,  the  background  being  filled  in  by  a  belt  of  youM; 
and  slender  beech  trees  only  a  few  yards  in  depth,  beneatn 
which  preparations  were  bemg  ma^  for  luncheon.    Away 
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still  further  to  the  right  or  eastward  were  the  drags  and 
carri^es  drawn  close  up  to  the  sontbem  bonndaiy  of  the 
coarse,  and  stretching  away  some  half  a  mile  or  more  in 
length.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  course  where  all  the 
drags  tkud.  carriages  are  located  on  the  Berkshire  Heath, 
there  was  not  a  single  vehicle  to  be  seen,  on  account  of 
the  sadden  fall  in  the  ground,  the  sole  occupants  of  the 
further  side  of  the  track  being  foot  people,  who  were 
ranged  along  the  rails,  two  or  three  deep.  Beyond  them 
again,  and  &Msing  the  occupants  of  the  stand  and  its 
indosore,  lie  a  succession  of  hiUs  and  valleys,  grouped 
one  above  the  other,  and  affording  a  charming  prospect, 
while  round  and  round  some  of  these  minor  Mils  to  the 
right,  or  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  '.the  racecourse 
winds,  now  visible  and  now  lost  to  sight.  Away  to 
the  right,  there  is  a  straight  ooorse,  np  which  the 
Stewards'  Cup  and  the  two-year-old  races  are  run ;  hut, 
although  not  by  anv  means  as  long  as  the  New  Mile  at  Ascot, 
the  starting  place  is  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  invisible 
&om  the  stand.  The  Cup  course  may  to  some  extent  be 
likened  to  the  Ascot  course  reversed,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
petitors start  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away  to  the 
left  beyond  the  winning  post,  and  at  the  foot  of  Trundle  Hill, 
ran  past  the  stand  from  left  to  right,  then  turn  out  of  the 
straight  at  the  bend,  some  half-mile  off,  bear  away  to  the 
left,  as  if  making  for  the  Swinley  Bottom  at  Ascot,  and  run 
roand  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill,  where,  bearing  to  the  right 

r'n,  they  are  lost  to  view.  After  a  considerable  interval 
,'  can  he  descried  coming  into  sight  over  the  brow  of  an- 
other hiU,  by  the  Clump,  and,  bending  round  to  the  right,  they 
come  on  into  the  straight  a  short  distance  below  the  spot  where 
they  left  it,  and  racingpast  the  stand  from  right  to  left,  finish 
at  the  judge's  box.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  up  and  down 
hill  running,  utterly  unlike  anv  other  race-course ;  but  the 
steepest  gradients  are  generally  covered  at  a  comparatively 
slow  pace,  and  only  when  coming  down  the  hill,  and  rounding 
the  turn  into  the  straight,  from  which  point  to  the  finish  the 
coarse  is  comparatively  level,  does  the  speed  visibly  im- 
prove, so  that  the  in  and  oat  running  of  many  horses 
IS  not  surprising.  As  a  racecourse  Goodwood  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  Newmarket,  Epsom,  Doncaster,  or 
Ascot,  and  even  when  the  Lawn  and  the  stand  are 
crowded,  and  are  at  their  best.  Ascot  on  its  gala  days 
need  not  fear  comparison  either  for  pretty  faces  or  g^y 
toilettes.  Indeed  the  race  course  in  Berkshire  on  a  cup 
day,  with  the  stands  and  ring  crowded,  the  Boyal  Stand 
and  inoloBure  tenanted  by  the  eUte  of  society,  and  the  line 
of  drt^  and  carriages  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  course 
closely  occupied  by  a  well  dressed  throng,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  gentility,  presents  a  spectacle  to  which  Goodwood,  with 
all  Its  so  c^led  glories  was  a  stranger  on  Favonius'  Cup  day. 
And  from  a  racing  point  of  view  the  latter  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  above  meetings  for  general  convenience,  for 
viewing  the  running,  or  for  the  fiMsUity  of  inspecting  the 
oompetitor8,'the  saddhng  paddock,  situate  beyond  the  ladge 
as  at  Ascot,  being  a  confined  and  cramped  little  inclosure 
which  the  Epsom  paddock  would  absorb  without  diffioultv 
some  score  of  times.  Again,  the  comparative  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  place  is  a  serious  drawback — ^though  possibly 
in  some  quarters  this  is  considered  an  advantage — -out  the 
time  spent  in  a  crawling  train,  to  be  succeedea  by  a  long 
drive  for  the  most  part  through  clouds  of  dust,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  impositions  and  attempted  extortions  of  the 
army  of  omnibus  and  fly-drivers,  upon  whom  visitors  are 
entirely  dependent  for  the  means  of  locomotion,  if  they  are 
not  blessed  with  a  carriage  of  their  own,  or  feel  disinclined 
to  walk  across  the  cornfields  by  the  footpath  which  crosses 
the  park,  and  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  least  pleasant 
way  of  reaching  or  leaving  the  course,  are  anythmg  but 
recommendations  to  pleasure  seekers.  And  when  to  these 
drawbacks  are  added,  walks  over,  insignificant  fields  of  two 
and  three  runners,  and,  with  half  a  dozen  notable  exceptions, 
an  absence  of  racehorses  of  high  class,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  temptations  to  visit  the  Saasex  race-conrse  are  neither 
many  nor  great,  and  by  no  means  an  equivalent  for  the 


discomfort  that  has  to  be  endured.  However,  it  is  the 
fashion  to  go  to  Goodwood,  and  so  to  Goodwood  "  Society  " 
goes ;  bat  to  Doncaster,  where  racing  can  be  enjoyed  to  the 
lull,  and  than  which  there  is  no  better  or  more  convenient 
course  in  England,  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  go — -and  so,  with 
the  exception  of  Yorkshire  families,  "  Sodety  "  stops  away. 


THE  BUILDIira  OF  BOATS  ASH  SHALL  TACHTS. 

Bt  J.  0.  WILOOOKS. 

(Cmtimitd /nm  pagt  so.) 

Tex  Bowlocks. 
The  rowlocks  are  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  the  gonwales  to 
receive  the  wear  of  the  oars  or  souUs,  and  may  be  either  (k 
ash,  elm,  or  oak.  Elm  is  more  in  use  than  any  other  wood, 
not  being  so  liable  to  spht  as  some  of  the  harder  kinds  of 
timber.  SLaving  mentioned  various  kinds  of  rowlocks  at 
page  261,  vol.  ii.,  I  shall  merely  here  describe  the  arrange- 
ment usually  adopted  in  light  pulling  boats  or  skiffs,  such 
as  the  twenty-feet  sculling,  palling,  and  sailing  boat,  of  which 
the  illustration  has  been  given  at  page  8,  vol.  iii.  The  rowlock 
in  this  instance  I  recommend  to  be  a  piece  of  elm  or  oak 
lOin.  long  by  l^in.  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thiSk.  The  posi- 
tion for  the  rowlocks  is  to  be  eighteen  inches,  measuring  from 
the  middle  of  the  thwarts  backwards  to  the  middle  of  the 
rowlocks.  If  leather  is  used  on  the  rowlock,  elm  is  as  good 
as  any  wood ;  but  if  no  leather  is  used  the  rowlock  should 
be  a  piece  of  hard  oak.  Flat  thowls  are  preferred  for  this 
class  of  boat,  and  should  always  be  made  of  the  best  and 
cleanest  bit  of  oak  which  can  be  found.  They  shoidd  be 
4rf  in.  high  above  the  gunwale,  2in.  wide,  and  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick.  Their  length  is  determined  by  the  depth  of 
the  top  strake,  for  they  are  made  sufficiently  long  to  reach 
the  edge  of  the  second,  where  they  are  either  secured  by 
a  rivet  through  the  plank,  or  to  a  waoden  cleet  having 
holes  to  receive  their  ends.  Thus  in  most  cases  the  length 
of  the  thowls  wiU  require  to  be  fully  eight  inches  when 
finished  oS,  and  they  nad,  therefore,  better  not  be  out  less 
than  eight  and  a  half  or  nine  inches  long.  When  the  thowls 
are  in  place,  there  should  not  be  less  room  from  thowl-pin 
to  thowl-pin  than  four  inches  and  five-eighths,  for  if  less  is 
allowed  there  will  be  a  risk  of  breaking  thowl  or  rowlock 
in  making  a  long  stroke.  A  shoolder  is  to  be  formed  on 
the  thowls  by  taking  off  an  eighth  of  their  thickness  on 
their  sides  and  edges  at  the  required  height.  There  are 
two  methods  of  arranging  the  thowls  and  rowlocks  in  light- 
pulling  boats.  The  one  is  by  making  the  rowlock  suffi- 
ciently long  to  allow  of  a  mortice  to  be  cut  through  it  to 
receive  the  thowl,  which  mortioe  of  coarse  is  exactly  over 
that  OHt  through  the  gunwale.  This  is  a  very  strong  plan, 
although  not  that  generally  in  use.  The  other  method  is 
by  havmg  only  a  short  rowlock  nailed  on  the  gunwale,  and 
in  this  case  the  ends  of  the  rowlock  are  let  into  the  edges  of 
the  thowls.  The  thowls  are  either  fixed  or  movable,  and 
which  are  preferable  is  a  somewhat  vexed  question.  Fixed 
thowls  are  of  course  perfectly  steady  in  their  mortices,  and 
are  therefore  much  more  comfortable,  as  all  vibration  is 
avoided  in  pulling  the  stroke.  Movable  thowls,  on  the 
contrary,  are  apt  to  get  loose  and  joggle  in  the  mortices, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  agreeable,  and  diminishes  the  strength 
of  the  stroke.  For  pulling  on  rivers  they  might  be  secured 
by  a  brass  screw  tnrough  the  oleet  which  supports  their 
ends.  A  brass  pin  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
they  are  liable  to  dropout,  and  the  screw  is  not  open  to  this 
objection.  In  boats,  however,  which  are  commonly  used  on 
salt  water, ^the  thowls  should  always  be  movable,  that  they 
may  be  drawn  out  if  going  alongside  any  larger  boat  or 
yacht,  lest  their  tops,  in  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  boat 
Dy  disturbed  water,  catch  against  the  side  of  the  larger 
boat  or  vessel,  which  may  cause  damage,  or  even  an  upset. 
As  the  gunwale  of  most  rowing  boats  is  very  slight,  nearly 
the  whole  strength  is  cut  away  in  making  the  mortices  for 
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the  thowl-piiA ;  to  render  it  therefore  Buffioiently  firm  to  sup- 
port the  great  strain  of  the  leverage  of  the  oar,  a  side  piece 
must  be  rivetted  against  the  gunwale  not  less  than  eight  or 
ten  inches  long.  When  the  thowls  are  morticed  through 
.  the  rowlock,  the  side  piece  is  to  be  made  of  an  equal  lon^h 
with  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  short  rowlock  the  side  piece 
will  of  course  project  considerably  beyond  it.  In  the  full 
length  rowlocks  the  last  two  inches  of  the  ends  are  tapered 
away  to  nothing ;  the  ends  of  the  side  pieces  are  also  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  let  into  the  gunwale  a  sixteenth 
of  an  inch ;  this  brings  them  even  with  the  gunwale,  and 
makes  a  good  finish.  Some  object  to  the  broad  flat  thowls 
commonly  used  on  inland  waters,  and  prefer  the  old- 
&shionea  round  peg  thowls  which  we  generally  find  at  sea; 
for  fast  rowing,  however  the  flat  thowls  are  always  adopted, 
and  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  them  to  be  the 
best.  Keat  crutches  of  galvanised  iron,  brass,  or  gun  metal, 
are  also  much  in  favour.  Begarding  these  and  the  best 
manner  of  fitting  them,  so  that  they  may  not  easily  be 
jerked  out  and  lost,  I  refer  the  reader  to  page  261,  vol.  ii., 
m  the  second  column. 

The  Bottom  Boards. 

The  flooring  or  bottom  boards  may  be  made  either  open 
or  close,  there  being  no  rale  on  the  subject,  and  it  may  be 
looked  on  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste.  Yachts'  gigs  gene- 
rally have  them  open,  bat  nearly  aU  light  pulling  boats 
which  do  not  belong  to  yachts  have  them  closed.  I  prefer 
them  myself  closed,  because  sand  and  gravel  does  not  so 
easily  find  its  way  below  them,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  its 
presence  being  at  once  detected,  it  may  be  mopped  out 
immediately.  As  the  bottom  boards  are  always  of  fir  or 
pine  for  light  boats,  some  protection  is  necessary  at  the 
edges,  or,  &om  the  treading  of  the  feet,  thej  would  soon 
become  ragged  and  broken;  to  prevent  which  a  strip  of 
elm  or  mahogany,  forming  a  second  raising  or  stringer,  is 
naUed  along  at  tne  width  of  the  intended  floor.  This  second 
raising  is  usually  about  a  foot  below  the  first ;  it  should  be 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  three-eighths  thick.  A 
beading  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  should  be  worked  on  each 
of  the  outside  edges,  for  the  sake  of  finish.  This  second 
raising  is  not  only  useful  to  save  the  edges  of  the  bottom 
boards,  but  also  much  strengthens  the  boat.  They  should 
run  from  under  the,  middle  of  the  fore  as  far  as  tne  same 
position  under  the  after  thwart,  where  they  will  be  met  by 
the  head  and  stem  sheets. 

The  bottom  boards  are  made  in  three  divisions,  the 
central  and  side  boards.  The  central  is  termed  the  kelson 
board,  and  should  be  first  fitted  to  its  place.  It  should  not 
be  too  wide,  for  if  this  is  the  case  it  will  not  bear  fairly  on 
tho  timbers,  but  leave  a  hollow  underneath  which  is  the 
reverse  of  desirable,  and  may  cause  the  board  to  split  in 
case  of  any  sudden  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  it. 
This  kelson  board  requires  to  be  rather  stouter  than  the 
side  floorings,  if  therefore  the  sides  are  sawn  of  half- 
inch  thickness,  let  the  substance  of  the  kelson  board 
be  three-quarters.  When  planed  this  will  be  found  thin 
enough  for  lightness,  whilst  it  will  yet  stand  some  wear 
and  tear.  The  underside  is  commonly  left  rough  as  it 
comes  from  the  saw,  but  it  is  better  to  plane  it,  as  it 
will  take  less  paint,  and  will  not  then  absorb  water  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  left  uuplaned.  Seven  inches  will 
be  found  to  be  a  good  width  for  this  board,  which  is  made 
to  taper  a  little  towards  the  ends.  On  its  edges  work 
headings  half-an-inch  wide.  Supposing  it  is  for  a  boat 
twenty  feet  long,  three  galyanised  or  copper  staples  wiU  be 
required  to  keep  it  in  its  place ;  these  should  be  placed,  if 
possible,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  but  regard  must 
be  had  also  to  the  position  of  the  feet,  especially  when 
pulling  sculls,  with  which  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere. To  make  this  kelson  board  true,  or  so  that  each  edge 
may  exactly  correspond  with  the  other,  snap  a  chalk  line 
through  the  middle,  take  distances  at  right  angles  firom  it, 
and  lay  out  two  other  chalk  lines,  one  on  each  side.  If 
these  directions  be  observed  the  board  will  be  perfectly 


true.  Having  oompleted  the  kelson  beard,  and  planed  up 
the  wood  for  the  side  boards,  you  can  proceed  to  fit  them  In 
turn.  As  they  will  probably  consist  of  two,  if  not  of  three, 
pieces,  they  must  be  connected  by  cross  bearers  or  battens 
underneath,  to  fit  between  the  timbers  of  the  boat.  These 
cross  bearers  or  battens  should  be  three  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  of  the. same  substance  as  the  timbers,  that  they 
may  lie  fairly  between  them — their  thickness  will  probably 
be  three  eighths  of  an  inch.  They  require  copper  nails 
to  connect  them  with  the  boards,  and  if  they  are  rivetted 
so  much  the  better.  If  not  rivetted  let  them  be  sufficiently 
long  to  clench  strongly  through  the  battens  on  the  andm" 
side.  By  clenching  strongly  I  mean  them  to  be  long 
enough  to  be  turned,  and  allow  of  their  points  being  driven 
into  the  battens,  thus  forming  a  hook.  If  one  of  these 
plans  is  not  adopted,  they  wm  be  sure  to  draw,  and  the 
bottom  boards  must  then  fall  to  pieces.  The  continued 
trampling  on  the  boards,  owing  to  the  natural  spring  which 
they  possess,  is  very  trying  to  the  nails,  and  puticulu: 
attention  is  therefore  requisite  in  rendering  them  secure. 
These  battens  beine  in  general  too  stiff  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  form  of  the  boat's  bottom,  should  be 
steamed  when  necessary. .  This  should  be  done  at  the  same 
time  as  the  timbers,  when  as  many  pieces  as  may  be 
required  should  be  prepared  and  put  mto  the  kiln  with 
them.  After  they  have  been  steamed  lay  them  in  their 
places,  and  bend  them  to  their  required  form  by  puttang 
sufficiently  heavy  weights  on  them  to  bring  them  to  bear 
fairly  on  the  edges  of  all  the  planks.  If  due  attention  is 
paid  to  this,  and  they  remain  until  cold,  they  will  retain  the 
exact  form  which  has  been  given  them.  'The  head  sheets 
reach  forward  from  under  the  middle  of  the  f(H«-thwart  to 
the  back  of  the  fore  dead-wood  knee,  where  they  terminate 
in  a  point.  They  generally  require  three  battens  to  hold 
them  together,  wh;cn  should  be  fitted  first.  A  crossbar  or 
rider  is  ordinarily  fixed  across  first  at  the  desired  height 
and  breadth  on  which  the  aft  part  of  the  head  sheets 
rests.  Before  commencing  to  place  this  beam  or  rider,  the 
boat  should  be  carefully  set  upright  by  aid  of  a  plun^b 
line,  the  cross  beam  or  rider  can  th«i  be  fitted  in  a 
horizontal  position  by  l^e  assistance  of  a  spirit  leveL  The 
plank  for  the  head  sheets  should  be  three-quarters  of  an 
mch  fir,  and  should  have  a  beading  at  the  edges  of  a  qnarter 
of  an  inch.  Having  planed  up  the  plank,  and  worked  the 
beadings,  you  may  now  fit  Uie  two  side  pieces  for  these 
sheets  in  the  following  manner: — Fit  a  second  cross 
bearer,  or  rider,  in  front  of  the  first^  about  half-way 
between  it  and  the  bow.  Ne^  lay  a  piece  of  the  plank 
npon  it,  and  placing  a  spirit  level  upon  this,  ascertain  if 
it  be  horizontal,  and  if  lound  to  be  the  case,  the  fnmt 
rider,  or  cross-bearer,  may  be  secured  by  driving  in 
two  small  copper  tacks.  If  not,  acUust  the  rider  by 
lowering  or  raising  it  as  may  be  required.  It  is  important 
that  the  edges  of  this  front  bearer  or  rider  be  true  also, 
or  the  sheets  wiU  not  take  fairly  on  the  fiat  surfiBtoe.  It 
should,  therefore,  also  be  tested  with  the  spirit  level,  and 
fixed  on  a  fair  beariiu;.  The  under  edges  of  the  side 
pieces  mnst  be  notched  into  the  timbers,  which  will  cause 
them  to  fit  snugly,  and  prevent  their  sliding  fore  and  aft. 
In  filling  in  the  middle  of  the  sheets  it  is  quite  optional 
to  adopt  either  of  the  following  plans : — One  method  is  to 
find  the  middles  of  the  after  and  fore  cross  pieces,  or  riders, 
and  to  stretch  a  line  from  one  to  the  other,  continuing  it  to 
the  fore  dead  wood,  where  a  nail  should  be  driven  to  fasten 
it.  By  aid  of  this  line  the  two  side  pieces  may  be  mitred  to 
each  other,  and  it  will  also  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  edges  of 
the  middle  pieces,  which  must  be  here  also  fitted  to  the  line, 
and  consequently  to  each  other.  It  is  usual  to  work  a 
beading  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  down  the  centre  line ;  but 
these  little  details  are  quite  matters  of  taste  and  opinion. 
The  boards  at  the  sides  sbould  be  ^ghtly  nailed  to  the  cross- 
bearers,  which  may  be  lifted  out  with  them,  ttius  forming  a 
frame,  and  by  laying  it  on  the  other  pieces  required  to  fill 
up  the  space,  they  may  be  marked  out  easily.  Another 
method  is  to  out  the  plank  into  long  triangles,  out  it  makes 
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more  sawing  than  that  first  described ;  and  I,  therefore, 
prefer  the  first.  The  stem  sheets  will  reach  from  under  the 
after  thwart  to  the  after  deadwood-knee,  and  as  the  process 
of  fitting  is  similar  in  both  cases,  a  repetition  of  the  directions 
is  unnecessary.  In  all  the  wider  classes  of  boats  certain 
modifications  are  necessary,  which  will  be  noticed  in  due 
course.  The  chief  difierence  between  the  stemsheets  of  a 
narrow  rowing-boat,  and  those  of  wider  form,  is  that  the 
stem-sheets  of  the  longer  boat  are  of  very  light  construction, 
and  this  is  admissible  because  they  are  very  little  trodden 
on,  and  consequently  escape  much  wear  and  tear,  because 
the  coxswain  or  steersman  sits  on  an  after  thwart,' across 
which  the  backboard  is  fixed,  cutting  off  all  ordinary  access 
to  the  after  part  of  the  boat,  which  is  not  requisite  unless  it 
be  necessary  to  get  in  there  for  the  convenience  of  bailing 
out.  In  a  wider  class  of  boat,  however,  the  case  is  very 
different,  because  the  stemsheets  form  the  floor  of  the  part 
of  the  boat  occupied  by  the  helmsman  and  any  company 
there  may  be  on  board,  and  the  stemsheets,  therefore,  nave 
to  endure  more  trampling,  and  consequent  wear  and  tear, 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  internal  fittings  of  the  boat. 
From  this  it  is  evident  they  require  to  be  much  stouter  and 
stronger,  or  else  they  are  certain  to  be  speedily  chafed 
through,  cracked,  and  broken.  As,  from  their  increased 
stoutness  and  weight,  they  are  inconvenient  to  lift,  an 
opening  or  well  should  be  made  in  them,  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  of  easy  insertion  of  a  good  size  bailer  or  dipper,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  thrpwing  out  any  water 
which  may  accumulate  through  rain  or  spray,  without  the 
trouble  of  moving  the  stemsheets  from  their  position. 

Th£  Stbetchbks. 

Stretchers,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  give  great  power 
to  the  stroke  in  pulling,  for  by  their  aid  the  feet  are  sup- 
ported, and  being  prevented  m>m  sliding  backwards,  an 
immense  increase  of  strength  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  row- 
look,  and  the  boat  consequently  shoots  rapidly  ahead.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  stretchers,  which  differ  m>m  each  other 
according  to  the  class  of  boat  in  which  they  are  used,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  respective  appellations  of  the 
board  and  bar  stretchers.  The  board  stretcher  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  pulling  boats  of  light  build,  whilst  the 
bar  stretcher  is  rarely  seen  in  them,  and  is  used  in  galley- 
built  boats — that  is  to  say,  in  those  generally  found  on  salt 
water,  such  as  are  met  with  at  coastguard  stations,  and  also 
in  the  lighter  of  the  boats  of  a  man  of  war.  The  term 
galley-built  I  apply  to  IxMts  of  a  stronger  hull  than  the  light 

fig  form,  thus  the  heavier  form  of  gig  used  by  the  custom- 
ouse  officers  in  boarding  vessels,  might  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  this  class.  The  board  difiers  from  the  bar- 
stretMier,  not  only  in  form,  but  also  in  the  method  by  which 
it  is  retained  in  its  position.  As  elsewhere  observed,  the 
thwarts  are  supported  by  strips  of  wood  termed  raisings, 
beneath  which  at  the  edges  of  the  bottom  boards,  a  strip  of 
wood  is  also  nailed  along  their  whole  length  to  the  sides  of 
the  boat.  Between  the  raisings  and  these  strips  of  wood, 
which  we  may  call  stringers,  four  bars  of  any  strong  wood, 
half  an  inch  thick,  an  inch  and  a-quarter  wide,  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  raisings  above  to  the  stringers 
below,  are  to  be  nailed  firmly  at  an  angle,  between  which 
the  ends  of  the  board  stretchers  are  to  be  dropped.  By  aid 
of  these  bars  they  will  be  rendered  quite  secure,  and  as  there 
are  three  successive  spaces  between  these  bars,  the  stretcher 
may  be  placed  at  any  distance  from  the  thwart  the  oarsman 
may  find  most  convenient.  Both  the  distance  for  these  bars 
from  the  thwarts,  and  also  the  angle  at  which  they  should 
be  placed,  can  be  best  ascertained  by  sitting  down  and 
stretching  out  the  legs,  as  in  the  act  of  pulling,  and  having 
someone  to  both  mark  the  raisings  and  stringers  on  both 
sides  before  you  rise.  Theee  bars,  which  in  fact  form  a  kind 
of  rack  for  the  ends  of  the  stretchers,  should  have  a  beading 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  worked  on  the  edges  by  way  of  finish. 
If  the  stretcher  is  for  the  (feet  of  a  man  pulling  a  pair  of 
sculls,  it  is  to  be  arched  in  the  middle  to  the  height  of  the 
length  of  the  feet ;  but  if  for  an  oarsmau  it  must  be  arohed  at 


one  side.  Bar  stretchers  are,  as  their  name  implies,  of  the 
form  of  a  bar,  and  their  dimensions  are  usually  two  inches 
square  in  the  middle,  and  an  inch  and  a-half  at  the  ends. 
Ash  is  about  the  beet  wood  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  so  very 
tough  and  strongas  not  to  be  easily  broken,  even  by  an  ex- 
cessive strain.  The  upper  edges  should  be  rounded  off  to 
avoid  abrasion  by  the  feet,  and  the  causing  6f  splinters, 
which  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  feet  pressing 
against  them.  The  ends  are  to  be  secured  by  strong  cleats 
of  any  hard  wood,  a  foot  long,  two  inches  and  a-quarter 
wide,  and  two  inches  and  three-quarters  thick.  These  cleats 
are  to  be  firmly  screwed  to  the  stringers,  or  the  bottom 
boards,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient,  and  three  sauare 
notches  are  to  be  cut  into  them,  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
stretchers  at  equal  distances.  These  bar  stretchers  are 
better  calculated  than  the  board  stretchers  for  boats  nsed 
for  the  joint  purposes  of  rowing  and  sailing,  and  partionlarly 
for  such  as  are  more  nsed  for  sailing  than  rowing,  as  they 
can  be  instantly  removed,  and  laid  in  the  side  of  the  boat 
when  not  required.  Thus  they  will  not  interfere  with  the 
stowage  of  ballast. 

Fastenings. 

Fastening  of  copper,  mixed  metal,  and  iron,  both  plain 
and  galvanised,  are  used  in  boat  and  yacht  building,  and 
treenails,  or  stout  oak  pegs,  commonly  called  trunnels,  in 
some  of  the  larger  craft.  Copper  is  now  the  favourite  metal, 
and  ordinary  iron  enters  but  partially  into  the  fastenings  of 
pleasure  craft,  as  it  corrodes  continually,  the  rust  running 
down  over  and  spoiling  the  paint,  and  ironmonlding  the  sails, 
if  they  come  in  contact  with  it  when  wet.  Paint  continually 
scales  off  iron,  and  can  never  be  rendered  permanent  on  it, 
the  only  effective  way  yet  discovered  of  defending  iron  from 
rust  is  by  coating  it  with  zinc  by  the  process  termed  "  gal- 
vanizing," which  coating  will  stand  several  years,  The 
objection  often  raised  to  ^vanising  is  that  it  considerably 
w^ens  the  iron,  -which  is  certainly  true,  and  particularly 
so  as  regards  small  thin  articles  -,  but  is  less  felt  in  those  of 
thicker  substance.  Very  much,  however)  depends  on  the 
discretion  of  the  workmen  during  the  process.  Nails  of 
mixed  metal  are  not  considered  equal  to  copper,  as  they  are 
of  a  rather  brittle  character,  the  alloy  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  interfering  with  the  toughness  of  the  copper  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  For  pinning  the  pieces  of  tne  ribs  of 
carvel-built  boats  and  vessels  together,  which  pieces  are 
known  as  floors,  futtocks,  and  top  timbers,  and  constitute  a 
rib  or  frame,  copper  is  not  necessary ;  neither  is  it  required 
for  bolting  the  middle  member  of  each  frame,  called  the 
floor,  to  the  keel.  Shorts  bolts  of  galvanised  iron  answer 
well  for  this  purpose  at  a  much  less  expense.  Ordinary  bar 
iron  is  in  common  use  for  this  purpose,  but  is  frequently 
found  to  eat  out  the 'wood  after  the  lapse  of  years.  In 
fishing  boats  of  carvel  build,  I  have  seen  oak  pins  adopted 
for  this  work;  but  should  myself  much  prefer  galvanised 
bolts  of  half  the  diameter,  as  the  substance  of  the  frame 
would  be  thereby  so  much  the  less  interfered  with.  In  boats 
of  from  five  to  eight  tons  the  timbers  are  rather  narrow  for 
bolts,  unless  they  be  used  of  very  moderate  thickness,  and 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter  is  quite  stout  enough  for 
this  work.  Different  builders  vary  in  the  details  of  rasten- 
ing,  and  much  depends  on  the  usage  of  the  particular  dis- 
trict. In  clench-built  boats,  for  instance,  a  copper  collar  or 
roove  is  placed  on  the  point  of  each  nail  fastening  the  planks 
together,  and  this  is  also  frequently  done  in  the  case  of  the 
timber  nails ;  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  builders  who 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  place  rooves  on  these  nails, 
or  only  on  a  portion  of  them,  confining  these  rooves  to  the 
nails  in  the  bottom  and  part  of  the  sides,  leaving  three 
strakes  on  the  top  with  the  nails  merely  turned  down, 
or  clenched.  In  these  positions  the  naib  seem  to  hold  suffi- 
ciently well,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  met  with  any 
oases  where  they  have  given  out ;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain 
that  the  rooves  render  the  fastening  more  secure,  but  it  is 
only  under  extraordinary  drcumstanoes  that  the  clenched 
nails  oonid  become  loosened.    Clench  or  clinker  built  boats 
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are  now  rarely  festened  with  iron,  copper  being  generally 
preferred ;  in  those  of  carrel-build,  however,  galvanised  iron 
nails  are  frequently  nsed ;  but  they  seem  to  have  a  tendency 
to  throw,  off  the  pntty  which  is  used  to  cover  the  heads. 
This  gives  the  side  of  a  boat  a  very  ugly  appearance.  The 
best  plan  to  remedy  this  is  to  put  plenty  of  paint  into  the 
nail  holes  before  flllinG;  them  up  with  putty,  which  will 
retain  the  putty  much  longer  than  if  the  paint  were  omitted. 
I  have  seen  boats  fastened  to  the  floating  line  with  copper, 
the  sides  above  with  common  iron  nails.  This  is  a  very  in- 
different method,  as  in  the  first  place  the  iron  nails  have  not 
the  same  durability ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  paint  and  putty 
will  not  succeed  m  hiding  the  rust  for  any  considranble 
time.  For 
the  building 
of  boats  nails 
are  made 
with  flat 
heads,  and 
are  known 
in  the  trade 
as  copper 
boat  npiL's. 
These  flat 
heads  draw 
into      the 

Flank,  and 
eaye  no 
holes  to  be 
filled  up. 
They  can  be 
obtained  of 
any  required 
length     and 


stoutness, 
with  the 
rooves     to 


L 


match  them. 
The  follow- 
ing particu- 
lars, regard- 
ing the  sizes 
of  nails  and 
rooves  may 
be  relied  on, 
having  been 
obtained 
^m  a  ship- 
builder. They  give  the  sizes  in  inches,  and  parts  of  an  inch. 
For  dench-built  boats  the  nails  are  known  as  land  nails  and 
timber  nails.  The  former  are  the  nails  which  connect  the 
planks  only,  the  latter  those  which  are  driven  through  both 
the  planks  and  the  ribs  or  timbers  as  well.  The  overlapping 
of  the  plank  is  termed  a  "land."  •  For  skiff  or  light  built 
pulling  boats,  the  land  nails  are  to  be  seven-eighws  of  an 
inch  long,  and  the  timber  nails  one  and  a-quarter  inch,  with 
rooves  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  For  punts  or  dinghys,  land 
nails  seven-eighths,  and  timber  nails  one  and  a-nt^  inch, 
with  rooves  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  For  a  fourteen  feet 
boat,  built  for  both  rowing  and  sailing,  the  land  nails  are  to 
be  one  inch,  and  timber  nails  one  and  a-half  inches  long, 
with  rooves  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  For  yachts  of  firom 
five  to  eight  tons  the  nails  will  be  according  to  the  stoutness 
of  the  planking,  either  two  or  two  and  a-half  inches,  and  for 
yachts  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons,  two  and  a-haU  and  three 
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inches  long.    Some  shipbuilders  use  metal,  others  copper. 
For  ship>B'  boats,  or  small  clench  work  yachts,  the  land  nails   ' 
would  be  one  and  a-quarter  inches,  and  the  timber  nails  two 
inches  long,  with  three-eighths  of  an  inch  rooves,  all  of 
copper. 

Thb  Puht  ok  Dinoht. 

Having  described  the  method  of  building  clench  or 
clinks-built  boats,  I  purpose  to  give  sketches  of  a  few  d  the 
most  useful  types  which  are  generally  constructed  by  this 
method.  I  will  first  deal  with  the  punt  or  dinghy.  The 
word  punt  is  a  term  variously  understood  in  different  locali- 
ties, bnt  its  general  meaning  in  most  districts  is  the  smallest 

class  of  boat 
in  Q  B  e, 
with  great 
breadth  in 
proportion 
to  length.  In 
certain  dis- 
tricts it  has 
a  special  sig- 
nification; 
and  onall  the 
fresh  water 
portion  of 
the  Thames 
and  its  tribu- 
taries, and 
throughoat 
the  midland 
counties  of 
England,  the 
term  is  ap- 
plied to  a 
perfectly 
flat  bottomed 
craft,  which 
has  certainly 
more  of  the 
appearance 
of  a  washing- 
tray  than  of 
a  boat.  Not- 
withstand- 
ing their 
appearance, 
they  are  very 
useful  on 
fresh  water, 
as  they  com- 
bine a  shal- 
low draoght 
with  great 
stability.  On 
the  north- 
east coast  of 
England 
this  word  has  yet  another  meaning,  and  is  applied  to 
large  boats  of  forty  feet  long,  occupied  in  the  herring  and 
other  fisheries.  On  the  south-west  coast  of  England  the 
term  is  applied  to  any  small  wide  boat  propeUed  by  oars 
and  sails,  or  by  oars  alone,  and  not  exceeding  fourteen  feet 
in  length.  The  term  dinghy  is  applied  to  the  smallest  boat 
of  a  man-of-war  or  yacht,  or  when  only  one  boat  is  used  in  a 
yacht.  The  term,  I  beUeve,  comes  from  India,  and  there 
rjenotes  the  small  passenger  boats  plying  for  hire  on  the 
Hooghly  river  at  Calcutta.  From  its  small  size  and  the 
&cility  with  which,  it  is  handled,  the  punt  or  dinghy  is  a 
very  useful  little  boat,  as  it  has  considerable  carrying 
powers,  notwithstanding  its  limited  dimensions ;  and 
although  from  its  width  it  cannot  be  i^t,  yet  a  Mr  speed 
may  be  got  out  of  it  consid^ng  its  form.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  boat  for  short  distances.  By  aid  of  smIs  of 
moderate  size,  a  great  deal  of  additional  amusement  may  be 
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obtained,  and  the  experiences  we  may  obtain  in  a  punt  or 
dinghy  will  be  of  use  to  as  in  any  larger  boat  with  wnioh  we 
may  have  to  do.  On  the  sea  in  moderate  weather,  in  a  har- 
bonr,  an  estuary,  or  tidal  river,  it  is  equally  at  home ;  and  on 
open  beaches,  from  its  light  floatation  and  the  ease  With 
which  it  may  be  launched  or  hauled  up,  where  Uttlo  help 
inay_  be  at  hand,  it  will  always  be  in  request.  Occasions 
continually  occur  where  a  small  boat  is  much  more  useful 
than  a  large  one ;  for  instance,  yon  may  be  alone,  and  may 
feel  disposed  for  a  (juiet  pull  or  sail,  when  you  might  scarcely 
care,  if  for  a  short  tune,  to  launch  or  get  a  larger  boat  under 
weigh,  your 
paddles  or 
sculls  being 
either  always 
ready  dose 
at  hand,  or 
secured  firom 
removal  on 
board  by  a 
chain  and 
lock,  you 
IsTinch  ^onr 
boat  quickly 
down,  and 
are  afloat 
-without  de- 
lay. A  punt 
or  ddnghy 
r  equir  e  s 
very  little 
ballast,  in 
feet  many  re- 
quire none, 
Wie  weight  of 
one,  or,  at 
the  most,  of 
two  persons 
being  ample 
to  enable  a 
little  boat  to 
stand  up 
against  a  fiuur 
amount  of 
wind,  if  she 
is  of  a  form 
to  give  hep 
an  average 
natoial  sta- 
bility with- 
out resort  to 
artificial 
means.  To 
give  this  na- 
tural stabi- 
lity nothing 
like  sharp- 
ness must  be 
allowed  in 
the  midship 
section ;  on 
the  contrary, 
an  approach 
to  flatness 
mast  be 
studied      in 

this  part  of  the  boat,  which  must  be  muntained,  as  much  es  is  ^ 
consistent  with  symmetry,  towards  both  the  bow  and  stem. 
The  bow  maybe  tolerably  sharp  at  the  water-line,  but  as  the 
strakes  go  up  they  should  be  so  placed  that  the  boat  may  have  a 
good  breadth  at  the  level  of  the  gunwale  at  the  distance  of  two 
feet  from  the  stem.  If  the  boat  should  then  be  chanced  to  be 
placed  in  disturbed  water,  she  will  not  plunge  the  bow  under, 
but  will  be  lifted  by  its  spread,  owing  to  the  increased  displace- 
ment given  to  the  bow,  and  consequent  increase  of  buoyancy. 


I  have  given  two  illustrations  of  a  punt  or  dinghy  eleven 
feet  long,  the  first  shewing  an  elevation  or  side  view,  the 
spars  and  sails,  the  midship  half  section,  and  half  transom, 
the  second  the  same  boat  with  different  spars  and  sails,  the 
half  breadth  shewing  the  position  of  the  nusts  and  seats,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  tackle  for  setting  the  sail.  In  the 
first  sketdi  the  saUs  are  a,workinR  lug  with  a  light  boom 
and  a  'Mudian  mizen,  in  the  secona  a  spritsail  and  jib.  The 
rig  I  myself  consider  the  most  useful  is  that  of  the  lug,  but 
as  many  amateurs  of  aquatics  prefer  the  spritsail,  i  have 
given  it  as  well.    The  scale  on  which  this  punt  is  delineated 

is  three- 
eighths  of 
an  inch  to  a 
foot,  which 
I  think  will 
render  the 
details  plfun- 
'ly  intelligi- 
ble. The 
length  of  this 
boat  is  lift., 
the  beam  or 
breadth  4{b. 
6in.  The 
height  at  the 
stem,  2ft. 
7iin.,  which 
also  includes 
the  depth  of 
the  keel,  the 
height  at  the 
stem,  2ft. 
5^in.  indud- 
iugthe  depth 
of  the  keel 
also.  The 
depth  amid- 
ships 2fl>., 
measuring  a 
perpendicu- 
lar Qx)m  the 
level  of  the 
gunwale  to 
the  upper 
edge  of  the 
keel.  This 
is  deeper 
than  tiiey 
^re  generally 
built,  but  the 
fiict  is  that 
small  boats 
are  ordina- 
rily built  too 
shallow, 
hence  we 
constantly 
see  them 
deepened  by 
an  extra 
strake  after 
they  are 
built,  which 
strake,  how- 
ever care- 
fhlly  fitted,  is  never  equal  to  a  top  strake  forming  an  actual 
part  of  the  boat's  side.  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  the  use 
for  which  the  boat  is  intended,  for  instance,  if  for  a  yacht's 
dinghy,  she  will  be  built  very  shallow  that  she  may  stow  snugly 
upon  deck,  and  allow  the  main-boom  to  pass  over  her  without 
touching.  For  this  use  one  foot  seven  or  eight  inches  of  depth 
will  often  be  as  much  as  can  be  permitted.  The  difference  of 
four  inches  does  not  seem  much,  but  it  makes  a  very  great 
difference  on  a  small  boat,  and  in  a  wash  will  keep  out  a  deal 
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of  water.  The  depth  of  the  traiutmi  or  etem  board  of  this 
boat  is  lit.  9iii.,  its  width  3ft.  .  This  may  seem  a  consider- 
able width  for  the  stem  of  so  unall  a  boat,  but  it  affords 
good  room,  and  stability  also  at  the  same  time,  which  most 
be  studied  in  a  little  craSt,  or  it  will  not  be  safe  with  a  heayy 
person  on  beard.  One  inch  and  an  eighth  will  be  thick 
enoagh  for  the  transom.  Elm  is  more  often  nsed  than  anv 
other  wood,  but  if  an  extra  smart  looking  boat  is  desired, 
oak  or  mahogany.  For  either  of  the  last  mentioned  mate- 
rials, seven-eighths  of  an  inch  will  be  found  to  afford  suffi- 
cient strength.  The  stem  and  stern-post  had  better  be  of 
oak,  and  the  keel  of  elm  ;  length  of  stem  2ft.  6in.,  of  stem- 
post  2ft.  Sin. ;  thickness  of  stem  in  front  five-eighths  of  an 
mch,  at  back  If  in.;  breadth  of  stem  3^in.,  breadth  of  stern- 
post  at  top  l^in.,  at  bottom  S^in.  Timbers  of  oak  or 
American  elm,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide  by  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  are  best  in  one  piece,  that  is 
to  say  reaching  from  gunwale  to  gunwale,  except  those  at 
the  bow  and  stem,  which  require  to  be  in  two,  for,  as  pre- 
•viously  observed,  they  cannot  be  forced  down  without 
danger  of  breaking  in  both  ends  of  the  boat,  owing  to  the 
angular  form  of  the  interior  of  the  hull  in  these  positions. 
Bmore  placing  the  timbers  in  their  required  positions  the 
holes  for  the  nails  should  all  be  bored  through  the  planks, 
the  nails  should  then  be  stuck  through  the  holes,  but  not  so 
&r  as  to  protrude  on  the  inside.  When  the  nails  are  thus 
placed  and  the  timber  bent  down,  the  nails  can  be  driven 
up  through  them  without  loss  of  time,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  whilst  the  wood  is  hot  and  pliable,  owing  to 
being  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture.     . 

Biegarding  the  rigs  of  such  small  boats,  every  man  of 
course  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  but  that  which  is 
most  simple  in  its  working,  and  by  consequence  requires 
the  fewest  ropes,  experience  has  shown  to  be  undoubtedly 
the  best.  The  choice  may  be  said  to  be  between  the  lug 
and  sprit  sails,  all  others  involving  more  or  less  comph- 
cations  in  their  arrangements  or  working.  Of  these  two 
kinds  of  sails  the  lug  is  the  more  simple  of  the  two,  and  can 
be  more  quickly  hoisted  and  lowered;  but  the  sprit  has  this 
advantage,  namely,  that  the  sml  can  be  made  to  set  some- 
what more  closely  by  the  wind.  From  many  years  expe- 
rience of  both,  however,  I  certainly  prefer  the  working  lug 
to  the  sprit,  from  the  greater  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
handled.  The  small  boom  at  the  foot  is  found  in  practice  to 
be  a  very  great  improvement,  particularly  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maJce  short  tacks,  as  the  sheet  does  not  require  to 
be  shifted  from  side  to  side,  but  is  secured  by  passing  it 
through  a  hole  in  the  after-thwart.  Many  are  very  partial 
to  the  sprit-sail,  and  look  upon  any  other  rig  with  much 
disfavour;  to  such  I  would  suggest  the  foUdwing  addition 
as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  setting  the  sul 
well : — The  lower  end  or  heel  of  the  sprit  is  kept  up  by  a 
loop  known  as  a  snotter  or  snorter  (for  the  orthography  is 
somewhat  doubtful),  which  is  worked  up  or  down  as  re- 
quired. This,  however,  cannot  be  depended  on  to  maintain 
its  position,  and  is  constantly  sUpping  down,  causing  much 
annoyance.  To  prevent  this  it  is  customary  to  wet  the 
mast,  which,  to  make  the  best  of  it,  can  only  be  s^d  to  be 
a  makeshift  in  the  absence  of  any  better  arrangement.  The 
best  method  is  undoubtedly  a  single  purchase  fitted  in  the 
manner  shown  at  the  head  of  the  woodcut  of  the  boat  in 
question  at  pa^e  165,  and,  on  a  larger  scale,  to  prevent 
any  misconception.  To  fit  this  purchase  two  pieces  of  rope — 
one  fixed,  the  other  running,  together  with  a  three-mch 
block — are  requisite.  At  the  mast  head  a  shoulder  is  cut 
to  receive  an  eye  spliced  at  the  upper  end  of  the  rope,  which 
eye  is  to  be  served  round  with  marline,  a  stout  taired  kind 
of  line  made  for  the  purpose.  The  service  should  be  con- 
tinued down  the  rope  four  or  five  inches  below  the  fork  of 
the  eye  to  defend  the  rope  from  the  chafing  of  the  mast ; 
and  a  small  bit  of  wood  is  often  introduced  under  the  fork 
of  the  eye  to  preserve  the  service  by  bearing  this  portion 
of  the  rope  off  from  the  mast.  The  block  is  to  be  spliced 
into  the  lower  end,  and  about  four  inches  of  the  rope  above 
the  block  are  also  to  be  served  over  with  marline.  The  rope 
and  block  when  spUced  in  will  measure  four  and  a  half  feet. 


A  hoop  or  sal-nuiiaed  ring  is  to  be  provided  to  travel  on 
the  mast ;  uie  ring  has  the  neater  appearance,  but  the  hoop 
works  the  better  of  the  two.  Should  a  ring  be  preferred 
let  it  be  bound  with  leather,  and  be  kept  well  greased.  The 
rope  which  passes  through  the  block  is  termed  the  &11;  at 
the  end  of  this  an  eye  or  loop  is  to  be  spliced.  The  heel  or 
lower  end  of  the  sprit  is  sh^^ned  that  it  may  fit  into  this 
eye,  and  it  is  beet  to  give  the  sprit  a  hoUow  point,  which 
thus  will  form  a  shoulder,  and  prevent  the  sprit  slipping 
through  the  eye.  The  loop  or  eye  must  be  secorehr  seized 
to  the  ring  or  hoop  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  from  the 
end,  which  will  thus  keep  the  sprit  snugly  against  the  mast 
At  four  inches  on  each  side  of  the  mast  place  a  couple  of 
oak  belaying  pins  through  the  thwart — one  for  the  throat 
halliard,  anotner  for  the  sprit  tackle  fUl,  a  third  for  the 
jib  halliards,  and  a  fourth  to  belay  the  cable  on  when  at 
anchor.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  fixtures,  as 
they  may  often  be  required  to  be  removed  when  it  ii  neces- 
sary to  sit  on  this  thwart  to  pull.  Six  hoops,  or  galvanised 
rings,  should  be  provided  for  the  mast :  three  are  to  be 
seized  to  the  luff  of  the  aaH,  one  to  the  eye  of  the  sprit 
tackle  fall,  but  the  two  below  had  better  not  be  seized  mto 
the  sail,  but  merely  fastened  with  a  bit  of  strong  fishing- 
Une,  as  it  will  be  found  much  more  convenient  to  have  them 
detachable  at  pleasure  when  reefing  the  saiL  By  aid  of 
the  sprit  tackle  the  sail  can  be  set  as  flat  as  it  is  pcsaible  to 
get  it,  and  it  can  never  get  out  of  form,  as  the  fall  which 
retains  the  sprit  in  place  is  secured  to  a  belaying-pin. 
The  rule  in  setting  a  sprit  sail  is  to  haul  on  the  nafhards 
untU  the  sail  creases  from  the  luff  to  the  head  diagonally; 
the  sail  being  then  sheeted  home  the  creases  will  disappear. 
If  they  do  not  disappear  the  sprit  has  been  set  up  rather 
too  much.  When  the  sails  happen  to  be  wet  do  not  set 
them  very  taut,  as  they  may  be  strained  out  of  form  by  so 
doing,  but  wait  until  they  are  become  partly  dry  bSore 
Betting  them  thoroughly  up.  All  new  sails  should  be  care- 
fully dealt  with  both  in  the  bending  and  setting,  or  there 
will  be  much  risk  of  spoUing  them.  They  shomd  only  be 
b^nt  and  set,  as  it  is  called,  "  hand-taut ;"  that  is  to  say  as 
tightly  as  can  fairly  be  done  by  the  power  of  the  hands  alone, 
imassisted  by  apurohase  or  other  mechanical  aid  as  regards 
the  bending.  The  best  arrangement  for  the  mainsheefc  in  a 
small  boat  rigged  with  a  sprit  mainsail,  is  to  bore  a  hole  in 
the  transom-lKiard  on  either  side  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  introduce  into  them  oak  pins  or  p^ 
eight  inches  in  length.  The  sheet  being  then  put  under 
the  peg  outside,  is  to  be  brought  in  over  the  transom,  and 
turned  round  under  the  end  of  the  pin  inside ;  the  sheet 
is  then  to  be  put  under  that  portion  of  itself  between  the 
two  pins  in  the  form  of  a  bignt  or  bow,  whioh  will  etfec- 
tntdly  secure  it ;  yet  it  may  be  twitched  out  by  hauling  at 
that  portion  of  the  sheet  held  in  the  hand  without  delay,  in 
case  of  a  flaw  of  wind  striking  the  boat  suddenly,  and  ren- 
dering it  necessaiT,  for  the  s^e  of  safety,  to  take  the  pres- 
sure of  the  sails  off  the  boat. 

Ilegarding  the  material  for  the  sails  of  small  boats,  it  should 
be  as  light  as  possible,  that  all  top  weight  maj  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Unbleached  calico  is  quite  strong  enough, 
and  if  taken  care  of,  will  last  for  several  seasons ;  it  is  con- 
stantly used  for  fishing  boats  of  moderate  size,  and  also  for 
the  lighter  sails  of  yachts  of  considerable  tonnage  with 
advantage. 

At  the  foot  of  the  plan  of  the  sprit-sail  boat  I  have 
given  the  arrangement  of  the  seats  in  the  half-breadth. 
The  front  thwart  fixes  on  the  gunwale,  and  receives  the 
mast  of  the  lug  rig,  or  that  of  the  sprit  when  the  jib  is  not 
desired.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  dispense  with  the 
*  jib  for  short  distances.  The  length  for  the  sculls  or  paddles, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  should  be  8ft.  6in. ;  they 
may  be  made  of  ash  or  pine.  Ash  are  the  most  durable ; 
pine  the  lighter  of  the  two.  Length  of  blades,  3ft.  6in; 
width,  4^in.    Thickness  at  the  leather,  2iin. 

Having  given  as  much  information  as  occurs  to  me  at 
present  on  the  subject  of  the  punt  or  dinghy,  I  purpose  in 
a  future  paper  to  enter  on  a  larger  class  of  boat,  namely,  a 
rowing  and  sailing  boat  for  general  purposes. 
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THB  WEATHEB. 
Br  A.  T.  JEBB,  BABSiBnR-AT-IiAW. 

'  Nooqaam  Impradentibns  imber 
OWult." 

The  weather  a^ain!  Everybody  has  something  to  say 
about  that !  It  is  the  initial  topic  of  ordinary  conversation 
amongst  ordinary  people — 

"  Who  make  a  changing  olime  a  constant  sonrce, 
Of  obaervation  and  well-timed  disconrse." 

Let  it  be  granted.  We  are  convinced,  nevertheless,  that  the 
subject  is  inexhaustible,  however  devoid  of  novelty  it  may 
appear;  and  that  it  is  as  full  of  interest  at  the  present 
moment  as  ever  it  was.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  mast 
always  be  uppermost  in  our  minds,  inasmuch  as  it  directly 
afFectts  our  nealth  and  mortality,  our  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, our  commerce  and  navigation,  our  daily  avocations 
and  social  life  in  its  various  phases.  Why  is  it,  then,  that 
the  population  of  these  islands  are  not  more  weatherwise 
than  they  are  P  Considering  that  so  large  a  number  of  in- 
telligent persons  are  continually  on  the  look  out  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  weather,  and  are  constantly  occupied 
in  recording  its  changes,  it  is  quite  surprising  how  ill  appre- 
hended and  misunderstood  a  thing  it  is. 

The  late  M.  Arago,  a  GVench  meteorologist  of  European 
fome,  has  express^  himself  thus :  "  Whatever  may  be  the 
progress  of  tne  sciences,  never  will  observers  who  are  trust- 
worthy and  careful  of  their  reputation,  venture  to  foretell  the 
state  of  the  weather,"  Though  these  words  are  extracted  from 
an  astronomical  treatise,  there  is  no  ambiguity  here.  Bight- 
thinking  persons  with  characters  to  lose  should  be  cautions 
indeed.  As  for  ourselves,  we  are  not  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  weather  is  a  mystery,  and  ought  to  be  accepted  as 
such.  We  imagine  also  that  due  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  exigencies,  of  good  manners.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  it  is  imperative  upon  us  to  indulge  in  atmospheric 
speculations.  Take,  for  instance,  a  common  case :  "  Well, 
sir,  will  it  hold  up,"  inquires  a  loquacious  stranger  whom 
you  meet  for  the  first  time.  To  answer  "  I  don't  know,"  is 
to  apply  a  wet  blanket  to  his  conversational  ardour,  and  to 
nip  his  growing  affection  for  you  in  the  bud.  Obviously 
under  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  a  definite  expres- 
sion of  opinion  is  expected,  nay,  almost  required,  but,  instead 
of  rising  to  the  occasion,  and  hazarding  a  generous  assump- 
tion, you  suffer  it  to  be  supposed  that  you  are  churlish  as 
well  as  stupid. 

As  it  appears  to  us  to  be  highly  necessary  that  people  in 
general  snould  pay  some  attention  to  meteorological  lore, 
and  that  anglers  in  particular  should  be  able  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  changes  in  .the  atmosphere,  on  which  their 
prospects  of  sport  entirely  depend,  we  shall  offer  no  apology 
for  passing  briefly  in  review  the  traditionary  weather  signs, 
and  for  adverting  no  less  briefly  to  the  principal  modem 
theories  in  relation  to  the  weather. 

If  there  be  a  red  sky  at  sunset  after  a  &ir  day,  another 
fair  day  may  be  exp>ected  to  follow.*  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  is  that  the  air,  when  drv,  refracts  more  red  or  heat- 
making  rays  ;  and,  as  dry  air  is  not  perfectly  transparent, 
they  are  again  reflected  in  the  horizon.    The  old  verse 

"  An  evening  rad  and  morning  grey, 
Will  set  the  traveller  on  bis  way ; 
fiat  an  evening  grev  and  a  morning  red, 
Will  pour  down  ram  on  the  traveller's  head," 

is  apt  to  mislead.  The  word  "  red  "  in  the  first  line  must 
be  interpreted  to  mean  rosy  or  purple  tinted.  A  dark  (or 
Indian)  red  sky  at  sunset  portends  rain ;  a  siokly-Iooking, 
coppery,  or  yellow  hue,  wind  and  rain.  There  is,  however,  • 
no  sorer  indication  of  wet  weather  approeuihing  than  a  halo 
round  the  moon,  "  which  is  product  by  the  precipitated 
water ;  and  the  larger  the  circle  the  nearer  the  clouds,  and 
consequently  the  more  readytofall."  Again,  if  the  moon  looks 
pale  and  dim,  wemay  prepare  for  rain :  if  red,  it  is  a  symp- 

*  The  result  of  onr  own  obBerratlons  In  latitudes  as  high  as  40°,  and  higher, 
la  that  Off  decided  oolonr  at  sunset  Is  followed  by  ohao^eable  weather.— £d. 


torn  of  wind ;  and  if  white,  and  of  her  natural  oolonr,  it  will 
be  fair.    Hence  the  Latin  saw : — 

"  FtlUda  lona  plait,  mbioimda  flat,  alba  serenat." 

A  grey  sky  in  the  morning  betokens  fine  weather,  accom- 
panied probably  in  the  summer  by  heat. 

"  Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 
The  morning  from  her  mantle  greji 
And  the  noon  will  look  on  a  siUtry  day." 

A  high  dawn  denotes  wind ;  a  low  dawn,  &ir  weather.  A 
high  dawn  is  when  the  first  indications  of  daylight  are  seen 
above  a  bank  of  clouds ;  a  low  dawn  is  when  the  day  breaks 
on  or  near  the  horizon,  the  first  streaks  of  light  being  very 
low  down. 

The  appearance  of  rainbows  also  affords  some  guidance  as 
to  the  ensuing  weather : 

"  A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd's  warning, 
A  rainbow  at  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight." 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  "  Salmonia,"  observes  that  the 
doctrine  oontoined  m  the  proverb  is  correct,  because  a  rain- 
bow can  only  occur  when  the  clouds  containing,  or  de- 
positing, the  rain  are  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  in  the  evening 
the  rainbow  is  in  the  east,  and  in  the  morning  in  the  wwt ; 
end  as  our  heavy  rains  in  this  climate  are  usually  brought 
by  the  westerly  wind,  a  rainbow  in  the  west  indicates  that 
the  bad  weather  is  on  the  road,  by  the  wind,  to  us ;  whereas 
the  rainbow  in  the  east  proves  that  the  rain  in  these  clouds 
is  passing  from  us. 

But,  after  all,  though  donds  are  too  much  an  every-day 
phenomena  to  attract  general  notice,  the  best  idea  of  coming 
weather  may  be  inferred  from  their  testimony.    Small  blacK 
clouds  mingled  together  in  profusion  and  confusion  until 
they  almost  lose  their  individual  forms,  are  the  precursors 
of  rain.    Light  feathery  clouds  drifting  across  heavy  masses 
portend  both  wind  and  rain;    but,  if  alone,   wind  only. 
Anvil-shaped  clouds  presage  a  gale.    The  softer  and  more 
undefined  clouds  look,  the  less  wind  may  be  expected  ;  and 
the  harder,  more  clearly  marked  and  definitely  outlined,  the 
stronger  the  impending  wind.     Soft  fleecy  clouds,  white  as 
cotton  newly  cai^ded,  and  resembling  to  a  fiinciibl  imagina-  . 
tion  a  flock  of  recumbent  sheep,  denote  fine  weather.    Long 
fibrous  clouds,  popularly  known  as  "  mare's  tails,"  are  also 
indications  of  fine  weather,  but  of  fine  weather  with  moderate 
breezes.    A  deep  blue  sky  is  windy  ;  on  the  contr&ry,  a  light 
blue  sky  is  symptomatic  of  calm.    It  has  been  remarked 
more  than  once  that   in  dry  weather,  as  soon  as  clouds 
appear  at  a  great  height,  striped  liked  the  feathers  in  the 
breast  of  a  hawk,  we  may  judge  that  rain  is  not  far  off.    A 
sky  that  is  thus  dappled  is  termed  a  mackerel  sky.    When 
the  wind  has  blown  in  one  direction  for  several  days,  and 
the  weather  has  been  fine,  we  expect  no  change  of  weather 
till  the  wind  changes.    K  the  wind  veer  about  uncertainly 
to  all  parts  of  the  compass,  it  will  turn  to  rain.    As  regards 
a  change  of  weather  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy  writes  as 
follows  :    "  After  fine  weather,  the  first  signs  in  the  sky  of 
an    approaching    change  are  usually  light  streaks,  curls, 
wisps,  or  mottled  patches  of  white  distant  clouds,  which  in- 
crease, and  are  followed  by  an  overcoating  of  murky  vapotur 
that  grows  into  cloudiness.    This  appearance,  more  or  less 
oily  or  watery,  as  wind  or  rain  will  prevail,  is  an  infaUible 
sign.    Usually,  the  higher  and  more  distant  such  clouds 
seem  to  be,  the  more  gradual   but  general,  the  coming 
change  of  weather  will  prove." 

Descending  from  the  clouds  to  terra  firma,  we  must  now 
mention  two  or  three  of  the  commoner  flowers  whose  sensi- 
bUities  are  so  acute  as  to  compel  them  to  close  their  leaves 
or  petals  against  the  approach  of  rain.  First  in  order  comes 
the  scarlet  pimpernel,  or  shepherd's  weather-glass.  Every 
morning,  if  the  weather  be  fair  and  warm,  the  blossoms 
fiilly  expand ;  but  if  rain  be  imminent,  or  there  be  much 
moisture  in  the  fur,  the  flowers  quickly  shut  themselves  up 
in  order  to  secure  from  injury  the  delicate  organs  of 
fhictification.  The  same  thing  has  been  observed  of  the 
convolvolus.  For  similar  reasons,  if  the  chiokweed  be  quite 
open,  or  if  the  trefoil  stand  boldly  out,  or  if  the  down  of  the 
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dandelion  be  spread  abroad,  it  is  sure  to  be  dry.  "  Wben 
the  rain,"  obaerres  Sonthey,  "  is  gathering  from  the  south 
or  west,  and  those  flowers  and  herbs  which  serve  as  natural 
hydrometers  close  their  leaves,  men  have  no  oooasion  to 
consult  the  stars  for  what  the  clouds  and  the  earth  are 
telling  them." 

It  IS  well  known  that  all  animated  beings  are  able,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  anticipato  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  atmosphere.  This  is  even  the  case  with  man, 
and  especially  with  the  old  and  the  infirm,  whose  nerves, 
from  age  or  indisposition,  have  received  a  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility.   As  Hndibras  says, 

"Old  sinners  have  all  points 
0'  the  oompus  in  the  joints, 
Cui  by  their  pangs  and  aohes  find, 
All  tome  andohiuiges  of  the  wind." 

Living  in  the  air  and  experiencing  its  full  influence,  animals 
are  st^  more  sensible  than  men  to  atmospheric  variations. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  indications 
of  weather  which  are  commonly  derived  from  their  move- 
ments. A  very  imperfect  summary  must  suffice.  Before 
rain,  cattle  stretch  out  their  necks  and  snuff  the  air  with 
distended  nostrils ;  swine  shew  great  uneasineBS ;  dogs 
"quit  mutton  bones  to  feed  on  grass;"  dacks  and  geese 
cackle  vociferously ;  hens  roll  in  the  dust ;  peacocks  scream ; 
asses  bray,  whence  the  couplet, 

"  'Tis  time  to  stack  vonr  hay  and  oorn, 
When  the  old  donkey  blows  his  horn.* 

Before  rain,  too,  seagulls  fly  inland,  or  collect  upon  rocks 
and  make  the  shdres  re-echo  with  their  cries,  as  if  to  warn 
their  companions  ;  waterfowl  parade  the  strand  in  a  simmer  . 
of  agitation  ;  rooks  are  clamorous '  in  the  fields ;  crows 
betake  themselves  to  the  sides  of  streams  and  ponds ; 
swallows  skim  the  ground  or  fly  in  circles  over  the  surface 
of  the  water.  On  such  occasions,  gnats  collect  under  trees, 
midges  are  particularly  troublesome,  fleas  give  no  quarter, 
troga  croak  m  the  marshes,  bees  take  short  flights,  ants 
bring  back^heir  chrysalides  to  the  nest,  and  toads  are  seen 
at  dusk  crawling  across  the  road.  But  on  the  return  of  fine 
weather  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  animate  nature. 
The  sheep  emerge  from  the  bottoms,  wind  up  the  hills  to 
their  pasture,  and  feed  near  the  tops ;  the  divers  and  sea- 
gulls resume  their  wonted  pursuits ;  the  lark  sines  blythe  at 
heaven's  gate ;  the  screech-owl  ceases  to  hoot  in  the  evening; 
and  the  woodpecker  no  longer  utters  his  joyous  laugh. 

"  Yemm,  nbi  tempeatas  et  ctBli  mobilis  humor 
Hatavere  vias^  et  Jnpiter  nvidoe  anstris 
Denaet,  erant  qua  raia  modo,  et,  qua  denaa,  lelazat, 
Yertantur  species  animomm,  et  peotora  motns 
Nnno  alios,  t^os,  dnm  nnbila  rentns  agebat, 
Ooncipiunt." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  philosophy  has  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  indications  to  which  we  have  just  been  referring. 
In  &ct,  our  deep  thinkers-^nd  they  are  many — have  ex- 
plained them  alii  Thus  it  has  been  said  that  when  swallows 
By  high  fine  weather  is  to  be  anticipated,  but  when  they  fly 
close  to  the  ground  rain  is  almost  surely  approaching ;  for 
swallows  foUow  the  flies  or  gnats,  which  delight  in  warm 
strata  of  air.  Now,  as  warm  air  is  lighter  and  usually 
moister  than  cold  air,  when  the  warm  strata  of  air  are  high 
there  is  less  chance  of  moisture  being  thrown  down  from 
them  by  their  mixture  with  cold  air ;  but  when  the  warm 
and  moist  air  is  close  to  the  surface,  it  is  almost  certain  that, 
as  the  oold  air  flows  down  into  it,  a  deposition  of  water  will 
take  place.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  seagulls 
assemble  on  the  land,  in  stormy  weather,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  shelter,  as  was  once  supposed,  but  for  the  sake  of 
food.  The  author  of  "Salmonia,"  to  whose  interesting 
work  we  are  already  much  indebted,  informs  us  that  they 
may  be  observed  at  this  time  feeding  -greedily  on  the 
earthworms  driven  out  of  the  ground  by  heavy  floods ; 
whilst  the  iBsh,  on  which  they  prey  in  fine  weather  in 
the  sea,  leave  the  surface  and  swim  deeper  in  storms. 
The  same  author  explains  to  us  the  common  superstition 
that  it  is  unlucky  to  meet  one  magpie,  and  Incky  to  meet 


two.  It  has  reference  to  anglers.  If  we  see  only  one  ma^ne 
abroad  during  the  breeding  season  we  may  expect  ram; 
but  if  we  meet  with  two,  which  are  sure  to  be  mates,  it 
will  be  flne,  for  both  birds  go  out  ix^getiiex  in  quest  of  ibod 
ovij  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  mild. 

To  oontinue  our  prognostics.  It  generally  hi^pens  that 
a  hoar  frost  in  the  morning  turns  to  rain.  If  a  mist  rises 
in  low  grounds  ard  soon  vanishes,  the  day  will  be  bright 
afterwards;  if  it  clings  to  the  hill-tops,  rain  will  be  the 
consequence.  On  the  approach  of  wet  weather  sounds  are 
heard  with  more  than  ordinary  distinctness,  and  objet^ 
look  nearer  than  usual.  Nor  are  sight  and  hearing  the 
only  senses  which  are  affected  by  a  moist  atmosphere.  If 
the  atmosphere  be  damp,  we  are  more  conscious  of  disagree- 
able odours  than  at  other  timee.  One  should  note  also  that 
before  rain  there  is  a  mournful  cadenoe  in  the  wind,  and  the 
dust  rises  in  eddies.  Not  to  dwell  farther  upon  matters  so 
generally  known,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  oon- 
dition  of  the  gum  in  a  camphor-bottle  makes  a  capital 
weather-glass.  When  there  is  to  be  a  change  of  weather 
from  &ir  to  windy  or  wet,  the  thin  flakes  of  the  ^nm  rise 
up ;  and  sometimes,  when  a  storm  is  close  at  hand,  they  come 
to  the  top.  When  they  settle  down  clearly  at  the  bottom,  it 
is  sure  to  be  grand  weather. 

To  render  this  article  more  generally  acceptable,  we  shall 
just  glance  at  the  practical  use  of  the  barometer.  It  may 
be  a  satisfaction  to  state  that  ibe  annexed  observations  on 
the  subject  rest  upon  a  higher  authority  than  our  own,  and 
are  therefore  worthy  of  attention : — 


The  state  of  the  air  does  not  show  the  present,  but  coming  ^ 
ther;  and  the  longer  the  intoml  between  the  barometric  signs  of 
change  and  the  chan^  itself,  the  longer  and  more  strongly  wul  the 
altered  weather  prerail ;  so  the  more  violent  an  impending  storm,  the 
longer  warning  does  it  give  of  its  approach.  Indications  of  approach- 
ing change  of  weather  are  shown  lees  by  the  height  of  the  barometer 
than  by  ita  rising  or  fallio^.  Thas,  the  barometer  begins  to  rise  con- 
siderably before  the  conclusion  of  a  gale,  and  foretells  an  improrement 
in  the  weather  though  the  mercury  may  still  stand  low.  Nevertheless, 
a  steady  height  of  more  than  thirty  inches  is  mostly  indicative  of  fins 
weather  aud  moderate  winds.  Eiuier  steadiness  or  Kradual  rising  of 
the  mercory  indicates  settled  weather,  and  continued  staadiDess  with 
dryness  foretells  very  fine  weather,  lasting  some  time.  A  rapid  rise 
of  the  barometer  inoicatee  unsettled  weather:  a  gradual  fall  of  one- 
hundredth  of  aa  inch  per  hour  indicates  a  gradual  change  m  the  wea- 
ther and  moderate  rising  of  the  wind ;  several  successive  falls  to  the 
amount  of  onu-tenth  of  an  inch,  indicate  a  storm  tventuaUjf,  but  not  a 
sudden  one;  and  a  gale  if  the  fall  continues.  Alternate  risiDg  and 
sinkieg  indicates  unsettled  weather.  When  the  barometer  sinks  cob- 
siderably,  much  wind  and  rain  will  follow — ^from  the  northward  if 
the  thermometer  is  low  for  the  season ;  from  the  southward  if  high. 

A  word  of  caution  may  here  be  necessary.  Our  readers 
must  remember  that  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules. 
Every  one  knows  that  mistakes  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  families,  and  it  is  even  so  with  tne  best  regulated 
barometers.  They,  too,  have  their  moments  of  weakness,  in 
which  they  do  Strang  things.  Far  from  supposing  tiiat 
"  th'  ap'arattus  can't  be."  we  are  aware  that  in  certain  locali- 
ties and  under  certain  conditions  it  has  conducted  itself  so 
improperly  as  to  have  lost  caste.  "Yon  glass,  d'ye -ken," 
said  the  Scotoh  gamekeeper,  "has  no  effect  upo'  the 
weather  in  countries  like  Scotland." 

An  intelligent  and  observant  person  can  judge  pretty  accu- 
rately of  the  probable  weather  for  a  few  hours  in  advance,  or 
for  a  day  or  two  at  most,  but  more  than  this,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowlege,  he  cannot  hope  to  accomplish.  Any 
one  who  forecasts  on  a  larger  scale  is  to  be  regarded  with 
mistrust.  Not  that  we  mean  to  imply  that  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  character  of  the  coming  seasons  is  altogether 
chimerical.  Indeed,  progress  in  this  respect  has  already 
been  made ;  and  perhaps  a  rational  and  satisfactory  method 
of  prediction  is  not  so  far  distant  as  we  at  present  imagine.  As 
yet,  however,  to  our  limited  vision  the  laws  that  modify  climate 
are  very  much  a  sealed  book.  In  order  to  elucid^«  them,  it 
is  clear  that  we  ou^ht  to  possess  an  intimate  acouaintuioe 
with  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere; 'with  tne  nature 
of  those  agents  by  which  it  appears  to  be  principally  r^u- 
lated  and  controlled ;   and  with  their  pecidiar  modes  of 
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operation  wid  aotion  apon  one  another.  Now,  at  the  bottom 
oi  most  of  onr  maxims  for  prognosticating  the  seasonB  lies 
the  great  principle  of  oompensation,  it  being  believed  that 
defioiencj  in  one  direction  is  atoned  for  by  excess  in 
another.  "  The  air,  on  a  balance,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is 
seldom  debtor  to  itself."  Thus  a  hot  summer  usually  pre- 
cedes a  cold  winter;  a  windy  winter,  a  rainy  spring;  a 
Tainy  spring,  a  serene  summer ;  a  serene  summer,  a  wudy 
aatumn.  A.  moist  autumn  with  a  mild  winter  is  (zenerally 
followed  by  a  cold  and  dry  spring.  When  it  rains  plentifully 
in  May,  it  will  rain  but  little  in  September,  and  vice  versa, 
Ac,  Ac  In  connection  with  these  theories,  we  miay  allude 
to  the  notions  commonly  entertained  about  rain  on  St. 
Swithin's  Day  (July  13th) : 

St.  STrithln's  day,  if  thon  dost  rain 

For  forty  days  it  will  lemain : 

St.  Swithin's  day,  if  thou  be  fair. 

For  forty  days  'twill  rain  na  mair. 

In  this,  as  in  almost  all  other  popular  sayings,  there  is  found 
a  substratum  of  truth.  It  has  been  noticed  "  that  in  the 
majority  of  our  summers  a  showery  period,  which,  with  some 
latitude  as  to  time  and  circumstances,  may  be  admitted  to 
constitute  daily  rain  for  forty  days,  does  come  on  about  the 
time  indicated  by  the  tradition."  Modem  scepticism,  how- 
ever, has  not  spared  the  pluvial  saint.  Not  very  long  ago 
a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  pointed  out  that  the  result 
of  observations  taken  at  Greenwich  for  the  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding 1861,  went  to  prove  that  no  confidence  whatever  was 
to  be  placed  in  St.  Swithin's  Day.  "In  1871,  when  St. 
Swithin's  day  was  wet,  there  w^e  23  rainy  days  between 
the  15th  of  July  and  the  24th  of  August ;  in  1845,  26  rainy 
days ;  in  1861,  13  rainy  days ;  in  1853,  18  ^iny  days ;  in 
1864,  16  rainy  days ;  and  in  1856, 14  rainy  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  St.  Swithin's  day  was  fine,  as  in  the 
following  years,  tke  results  were  painful  in  the  extreme:  In 
1842,  12  rainy  days ;  in  1843,  22  rainy  days ;  in  1844,  20 
rainy  days ;  in  1846,  21  rainy  days  ;  in  1847,  17  rainy  days ; 
in  1848,  31  rainy  days  ;  in  1849,  20  rainy  days ;  in  1850,  17 
rainy  days  ;  in  1852,  19  rainy  days ;  in  1855,  18  rainy  days  ; 
in  1867, 14  rainy  days;  in  1868, 14  rainy  days ;  in  1869, 13 
rainy  days ;  and  in  1860, 29  rainy  days."  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jade's  Feast  (Oct.  28)  is  also  considered  rainy  as  well  as  that . 
of  St.  Swithin;  and  this  probably  because  the  autumnal 
rains  begin  on  or  about  that  day. 

The  appearance  of  birds  of  passage  early  in  autumn 
announces  a  severe  winter ;  for  it  is  an  indication  that  it  has 
already  commenced  in  the  northern  countries.  Another 
popular  sign  of  a  hard  winter  is  an  unusual  abundance  of 
nips  and  haws,  and  other  berries.  Farther,  it  has  passed  into 
a  proverb  that  if  there  is  ice  before  Christmas  there  will  be 
none  after.  If  the  oak  comes  out  before  the  ash,  it  signifies 
a  fruitful  season.  "When  there  are  few  nuts,"  remarks 
Mr.  Worlidge,  "  cold  and  wet  harvests  usually  follow ;  but 
when  there  is  a  great  show  of  them,  hot,  heavy,  and  dry 
harvests  succeed.' 

But  though,  to  satisfy  ourselves,  calculations  necessarily 
so  vague  and  uncertain  may  occasionally  be  indulged  in,  it 
wonld  be  absurd  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  results  at  which 
we  arrive.  And  as  for  the  weather-tables  of  weather- 
mongers,  we  mention  them  only  to  dismiss  them.  A  lucky 
hit,  it  is  true,  may  be  made,  but  at  the  best  of  times  they 
are  mere  guess-work. 

Speaking  of  weather  tables,  there  is  a  story  about  Par- 
.tridge,  the  weather-prophet,  which  may  be  worth  relating. 
If  not  very  amusing,  it  is  at  least  very  short.  Partridge 
was  once  travelling  (strictly  incognito,  of  course)  through  a 
remote  country  district.  As  he  was  setting  forth  one 
morning  from  a  wayside  inn,  the  landlord  came  up  to  him, 
and  told  him  that  a'storm  was  brewing.  Partridge  looked 
round,  and  seeing  nothing  whatever  either  in  the  heavens 
or  upon  the  earth  to  justify  so  positive  an  expression  of 
opinion,  went  his  way,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 
But  he  not  gone  far  before  the  wind  got  up,  the  sky 
became  overcast,  and  presently  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents.  Thereupon  Partridge  turned  round  and  galloped 
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back  to  the  inn,  where  he  arrived  soaked  to  the  skin. 
Without  the  loss  of  a  single  instant  he  sent  for  the  landlord 
and  conjured  him  to  let  him  know  upon  what  grounds  he 
had  ventured  upon  a  prediction  which  had  actually  been 
ftilfllled  to  the  letter.  Now,  the  landlord  was  a  simple- 
minded  man  and  quite  willing — ^for  a  consideration — to 
furnish  information.  "  We  have,"  he  said,  "  downstairs  a 
Partridge's  Almiuiack.  I  look  at  it  regular.  When  the 
almanack  says  it  will  be  fine,  I  know  it  will  be  wet,  and 
when  th'  almanack  says  it  will  be  wet,  I  know  it  will  be  - 
fine.  You  had  better,"  he  added,  "  buy  one  of  them 
almanacks,  and  if  you'only  bear  in  mind  what  I'm  a  saying 
of,  I'll  be  bound  you  canna'  go  wrong." 

To  conclude  with  a  few  general  observations.  Biain  has 
been  defined  to  be  water  that  drops  down  on  us  out  of  the 
sky,  and  with  this  definition  we  have  no  manner  of  quarrel. 
The  origin  of  the  phenomenon  is  a  mystery.  Though  all 
agree  that  rain  is  produced  in  the  &st  instance  by  the 
water  previously  absorbed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  other- 
wise, the  causes  for  its  return  are  still  unexplained ;  some 
<  authorities  contending  that  rainfall  is  attributable  to  the 
intrusion  of  a  cold  wind  into  a  warm  atmosphere  charged 
with  moisture,  and  ready  to  deposit  it  under  any  cooling 
influence,  while  others  insist  that  electricity  has  something 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Nor  is  this  the  only  problem  in 
connection  with  run  that  requires  solution.  Passing  from 
questions  that  have  not  yet  received  an  answer,  it  may 
be  useful  to  state  that  it  requires  in  this  country  heavy 
rain  for  twenty-four  hours  to  produce  what  is  terme* 
an  inch  of  rain.  Thirty-five  inches  a  year  used  to  be 
taken  as  the  average  rain-fall  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Whether  rain  is  less  plentiful  or  more  partial  than  for- 
merly, in  consequence  of  the  gradual  clearance  of  timber, 
on  tne  one  hand,  and  of  extensive  drainage  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  on  the  other,  is  not  absolutely  certain, 
though  probable  enough  on  a  priori  grounds.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  one  process  as  wdl  as  the  other,  by  causing 
the  soil  to  dry  more  rapidly  and  by  diminishing  the  surface 
water,  must  have  a  tendency  to  check  local  evaporation. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  nwiy.  Summer  has  most  rain,  but 
winter  the  most  rainy  days.  October  and  November  are 
reckoned  the  wettest  months  of  the  7^-  Our  most  pre- 
valent winds  are  the  S.S.W.  and  W.S.W. ;  the  one  of  which 
invariably  brings  rain,  while  the  other  is  accompanied  by  the 
finest  weather  we  enjoy.  In  our  dry  springs  we  have  north- 
easters. The  character  of  our  north-east  wind  is  cold  and 
cutting,  but  it  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  clear  sky.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  greatest  near 
the  sea,  and  decreases  in  proportion  the  further  we  recede 
from  the  coast.  On  the  eastern  side  of  England  the  average 
number  of  days  in  the  year  on  which  rain  falls  is  136 ;  on 
the  western,  205 ;  and  in  London,  145.  In  Western  Europe 
it  rains  on  twice  as  many  days  as  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  in 
Ireland  on  three  times  as  many  days  as  in  Italy.  Indeed 
the  climate  of  Ireland  is  more  variable  than  that  of  any 
other  country."  "There  is  more  weather  in  the  ould 
country,"  observed  the  Irish  patriot,  "  than  anywhere  else." 
Though  guilty  of  a  little  Hiberniauism,  he  was  right  in  the 
main.  There  are  yet  two  statistics  deserving  of  notice. 
When  the  Gulf  stream  flows  towards  the  shores  of  Europe 
in  more  than  its  wonted  volume,  our  winters  will  be  warm ; 
and  when  there  are  an  unusual  number  of  icebergs  in  the 
Atlantic,  our  summers  will  be  cold : — invaluable  facts  these, 
and  full  of  interest  to  the  general  public. 

To  treat  of  that  "  various  and  mutable  thing "  which  we 
call  THB  WEATEEE,  at  greater  length,  would  be  unsuitable  to 
these  pages.  A  volume  might  be  written  upon  what  is 
known  concerning  it,  and  much  remains  to  be  discovered. 
Yet  we  may  look  forward  with  hope.  Of  late  years  the 
researches  of  meteorologists  have  been  crowned  with 
encouraging  success.  An  insight  (and  no  inconsiderable 
one)  has  been  gained  into  the  causes  of  atmospheric  action. 
And  this  is  not  all.  Extended  observation  has  proved 
beyond  'a  doubt  the  correctness  of  Colonel  Sir  W.  Eeid's 
theory  that  cyclones  or  revolving  masses  of  air  travel  along 
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certain  carred  Imes.  That  the  winds  in  their  ohanees,  in  a 
ceneral  way,  "  follow  the  sun,"  has  been  long  considered  to 
be  a  reasonable  supposition,  bnt  it  has  now  taken  its  place 
in  the  category  of  certainties.  Unhappily  onr  space  will 
not  allow  of  more  than  a  passing  allosion  to  Admiral  Fitz- 
roy's  code  of  instractions  or  "  forecasts."  Suffice  it  to  state 
that  they  rely  mainly  on  the  indications  afforded  by  the 
direction  of  tne  wind  compared  with  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  alternations  of  temperature,  and  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  humidity.  The  science  of  meteorology  may 
be  still  in  its  in&ncy,  bit  the  inqoiriea  hitherto  made  have 


borne  practical  fi^iit.  The  more  we  investigate  the  mwe 
method  we  discover  in  the  madness  of  tiie  elements.  And 
where  will  it  all  end  P  In  presence  of  the  results  already 
obtained,  may  we  not  assert  that  we  see  the  be^jinning  d  a 
future  g;reat  department  of  knowledge ;  and  is  it  altogether 
improbable  that,  instead  of  chai^ng  our  climate  with  fickle- 
ness and  caprice,  merely  because  we  are  igncaraat  of  the 
secret  forces  which  regulate  its  changes,  we  shall  in  time 
be  able  to  say  what  the  weather  will  be  with  as  much  poai- 
tiveness  as  we  now  determine  the  planetaiy  motions  and 
the  process  of  the  suns  P 
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THE  IVTESIOB  OF  QiRSXSLASD. 
Br  Db.  ROBERT  BROWN,  M.A.,  F.aO.S.,  Aa, 

The  interior  of  any  considerable  tract  of  land  has  always  a 
mysterious  interest  surrounding  it,  especially  when  its 
coasts  have  long  been  a  familiar  object  on  our  maps.  Indeed, 
nowadays,  when  the  broad  features  of  the  world,  excepting 
those  of  some  of  the  more  remote  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions,  are  tolerably  well  known,  little  remains  to  the  geo- 
graphical explorer  but  the  investigation  of  theinterior  of  some 
of  tne  older  cbntinental  masses  of  land.  Even  with  his  ambi- 
tion so  bounded,  the  traveller  need  not,  like  a  second 
Alexander,  sit  down  and  weep  because  there  are  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  The  geography  and  resources  of  scarcely 
any  great  mass  of  land,  from  Australia  to  Greenland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  long  civilised  and  inhabited  European 
countries,  are  well  known,  and  some  even  very  near  to  the 
great  centres  of  population  and  enterprise  of  the  world, 
such  as  Iceland  and  Greenland,  little,  if  at  all  known,  or 
even  attempted  to  be  explored. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  1000  years*  since  the  banished 
Iceland  Vikingr,  Ked  Erik,  discovered  the  land  to  which  he 
applied  the  somewhat  couleur  de  rose  name  of  "  Gronland." 
For  upwards  of  seven  hundred  years  it  was  settled  on  its 
southern  shores,  or  visited  for  hunting,  fishing,  or  trading 
purposes,  by  his  countrymen  from  Iceland  and  Norway. 
Thirteen  bishops  were  ordained  to  preside  over  this  frozen 
diocese,  and  churches  and  villages  yet  remain  in  the  shape 
of  massive  rude  ruins  to  attest  how  strong  a  hold  it  had 
taken  on  the  colonizing  spirit  of  Scandinavia.  For  nearly 
three  hundred  years  exploring  vessels  of  almost  every 
European  maritime  nation  have  passed  along  its  ice-bound 
shores,  either  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  northern 
termination,  or  of  tracing  tne  trend  of  its  unknown  eastern 
coast.  For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  thousands  of 
English,  Dutch,  Danish,  German,  Norwegian,  American,  or 
French  ships  have  visited  it,  hunted  the  whale  and 
the  seal  in  its  waters,  or  every  summer  battled  with  their 
giant  quarry  in  the  more'distant  seas  which  wash  its  shores ; 
and  finally,  it  is  now  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  since 
first  the  Danish  Government  have  established  trading  posts 
on  the  western  coast  from  near  Cape  Farewell  to  almost  74° 
north  latitude,  where  reside  from  year  to  year  educated  and 
intelligent  Danish  officers  with  the  whole  resources  of  the 

•  TUt  lUte  la  not  certain;  some  anthon  glre  it  u  l.j>.  tit. 


trading  monopoly  at  their  disposaL  Yet  as  fiv  aa  any 
definite  knowledge  of  the  interior  goes,  we  know  almost  as 
little  to-day  as  we  did  when  Eiikr  Bauthri  returned  home 
again  to  ^eefjel<yokel8lQord,  boasting  of  the  new  ooiuitry 
he  had  disooverad.*  • 

True,  we  know  that  it  is  covered  with  an    immoiBe 
glacier  expansion.    Bat  whether  this  glacier  expansion  is 
unbroken  from  north  to  south  or  &om  east  to  west  we  can 
only  reason  from  analogy,  and  are  not  able  to  speak  with 
the  authority  and   coiSdence  which    actual    observation 
gives.      Before  we  hastily  vent  our   indignation   in  the 
stereotyped  phrase  of  "  it  being  discreditable  to  the  enter- 
prize  of  the  age "  that  this  should  be,  let  us  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  causes  of  this.    Though  so  near  Europe, 
Greenland  is  yet  in  reality  &r  off,  communication  with  it 
being  rare  and  slow,  while  once  there,  there  ia  little  to 
attract  the  attention  of  an  explorer,  who  is  apt  to  think  his 
time  more  profitably  and  pleasantly  spent  in  more  fruitful 
and  hospitable  regions.    Accordingly,  while  the  mysteriea 
of  Africa  are  explored  at  every  risk  of  life  and  heuth,  and 
the  eucalyptus  thickets  of  Aostralia  never  lack  English- 
men and  Gennans,  willing  to  risk  a  grave  among  them,  and 
the    gorgeous    wonders   of    Amazonian    vegetation    ever 
attract  men  to  wander  in  awe-struck  admiration  amongst 
it,    the    ice    waters    of   familiar    Greenland    lie   solitary, 
mysterious,    and    unknown.     The    Danish   residents    va 
Greenland  are  too  occupied  with  their  duties,  and,  unless 
under  special  encouragement  from  the  GKivemment,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to   undertake  what   has  found    no 
attractions  for   professional    geographers    and    explorers. 
Sine  Him  laehrymcB !    When  I  said  that  it  is  known  tbat  the 
interior  is  an  ice  waste  covered  with  a  huge  mar  de  glaee, 
I  ought  to  have  qualified  this  statement  by  saying  that  this 
is  only  a  matter  of  knowledge  to  those  who  have  devoted 
attention  to  the  subject.    To  the  ordinary  geog^pher  and 
naturalist,  the  fact  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known ; 
for,  in  a  discussion  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Gbogia- 
phical  Society  of  London,  several  of  the  speakers — them- 
selves  eminent  Arctic  explorers — displayed  most  inexcusable 

•  "Itwu  s  green  land,  a  fair  country,  greener  than  Iceland;"  londly  In 
alebonie  and  market-plaoe  procMmed  thla  Inatr,  bolBteroiu,  nqratering 
drinker  of  Vl  and  mead.  The  fact  it,  that  In  hla  own  small  way,  this  aame 
banished  son  of  the  >>»t»i.ii«H  goa  of  Jadar,  the  Norwegian  jarl,  was  a  "pro- 
moter "  of  a  jolnt^took  oompany  for  oolonization,  and  knew  as  well  as  aay- 
body  within  the  dty  of  London  or  elsewhere  what  was  In  a  name.  "For,' 
qnoth  he, "  If  the  land  hsTe  a  good  name,  It  will  caaae  many  to  come  thither. 
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ignmtHioe  of  fhe  nistture  of  the  interUn*,  whioli  tbey  eeetned 
to  snwoae  green  ti^jb  or  mountainotiB — ^possibly  trae,  bat 
yet  wmoh  tne  prsaent  state  of  our  knowledee  gives  no  ^ound 
of  support  to.  It  is,  ttterefore,  with  much  }Mea«ure  that  I  liave 
aocepted  an  invitation  to  give  a  summary  of  the  different 
aAtempts— futile  though  most  of  them  fcave  been — to  pene- 
trate the  interior  of  the  frozoi  land,  and  to  shortly  sum  up 
what  Uie  present  state  of  our  -knowledge  would  lead  us  to 
dednoe  regarding  the  straotore  and  configoiation  o!  this 
interestiilg  Arctic  Continent.  These  notes  of  mine  mav 
form  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  different  papers  which  will 
ahortly  appear — or  which  have  already  been  published  in 
Potermflim'e  "  GeographisoheMitheilungen  "—on  Greenland, 
viewing  it  in  the  ugnt  of  the  recent  aidmirably  conducted 
aoid  most  sncoessfiu  explorations  by  the  second  German 
Koiih  Fdar  Expedition,  under  Earl  Koldeway  and  his 
DompMUons. 

Oeea»  and  Lcmdorfft  Attempt  in  1728. — As  far  as  I  can 
learn  this  is  the  first  attempt  made  to  penetrate  the  interior 
of  Greenland,  and  from  the  ignorance  it  displayed  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  country  to  be  passed  over,  we 
may  well  suppose  that  it  was  planned  in  a  time  of  supreme 
nnaoqnai  ntiMioe  with  the  existence  of  the  inland  ice.  M{gor 
Ocean*  and  Oapt.  Landorff  were  respectively  the  governor 
and  c(»nmandaiit  designate  of  a  fort  which  the  Danish 
Gtoverament  proposed  to  establish  on  the  east  coctst  of 
Greenland.  Finding  that  it  was  all  but  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  great  ice  stream  which  is  ever  pouring  down 
that  coast,  to  reach  the  seat  of  Government,  these  gallant 
offioera  proposed  what  appears  to  us  now  almost  too  ludi- 
crous and  madcap  a  scheme  to  be  seriously  related :  vie.,  to 
ride  on  horseback  across  the  country  from  the  west  to  the 
east  coast.  We  mast,  however,  remember  that  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  little  or  nothing  was  known  about  Greenland 
except  by  vague*  tradition  or  the  tales  of  the  Eskimo,  re- 
peated by  Hans  Egede,  who  had  just  established  his  trading 
mission  eight  years,  and  was  but  imperfectly  acquaint^ 
with  the  language  of  the  Eskimo,  and  more  than  suspicious 
of  their  veracity.  It  is  also  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
some  of  the  South  Greenland  Qords  support  a  few  cattle 
and  sheep,  and,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  justify  the  name 
which  Eriker  Bauthri  applied  to  the  country  when  he  first 
discovered  it.  At  all  events.  Ocean  and  LandorfE  actually 
Invught  out  horses  and  made  the  attempt.  As  might  be 
expected  it  proved  an  utter  failure.  History  has  preserved 
ns  but  scanty  details  of  this  extnunrdinary  attempt.  For  all 
that  I  can  find  regarding  it  is  a  d(^eful  lament  that  the 
route  t^cen  was  covered  with  glaciers  and  chasms.  Egede 
seemed  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
inland  ioe,  for  in  all  the  attempts  either  made  by  him,  or 
under  his  direction,  we  never  found  him  attempting  to  cross 
the  country,  but  always  to  work  laboriously  round  Ca]}e 
Fu«well.  Soon  after  this  the  expanse  of  uie  inland  ice 
over  the  interior  seems  to  have  been  well  known,  for  Crantz 
givee  ns  a  lucid  description  of  it ;  and  Otho  Fabrioius,  the 
celebrated  naturalist  and  philologist,  who  was  in  the  country 
about  the  same  period,  describes,  in  bis  "FaunaGroenlandioa, 
published  in  Copenhagen  in  1780,  the  interior  in  these 
words  (page  4) :  "  Interioribus  ob  plagam  glacialem  con- 
tinottm  mhabitabilibus." 

JMo^er't  Jowmey  in  1747. — ^The  Danish  settlement  of 
PredrikBhaal,  situated  in  lat.  62°  N.,  and  long.  60°  W.  of 
Greenwich,  was  founded  in  1742  by  a  Danish  merchant, 
Jakob  Severin.f  The  trade  of  Greenland  not  being  then, 
as  it  is  now,  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  Government.  The 
first  traders  were'  Gelmeyden  and  Lars  Dalager,  men  of 
much  energy  and  rather-  celebrated  in  the  simple  annals  of 
Greenland.  Lars  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Gh«enland,t  which  I  have  not  seen,  though  there 


•  AacoriUiig  to  my  notn  of  tbe  expedlUon;  NordanskJSId.  howeTor,  in  Us 
"BedocSnlae  Mr  en  Expedition  till  Qrilnland,  Xr  1870"  (reprinted  from  tlie 
Bwedlah  Aoedemy'a  Trennaetiona),  gtTes  tiie  name  as  "Purs." 

t  SeTSita  was  the  fonnder  of  aeTeral  otlier  aettlementa.  His  name  is  per- 
petaated  in  "JskobBhayn,"  a  settlement  oo  tbe  sonthem  shores  of  EHaoo 

t  "OrOnlandsts  Belsttoner,  indshMtldende  GrSnUodsmes  Ut  og  Lernet, 


are  qaotations  fW)m  it,  and  from  his  private  letters  both  in  ' 
the  works  of  Grants  and  Saidiye  on  Greenland.  From  the 
former  o£  these  we  derive  our  information  r^f^^arding  this 
enterprising  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.  As  it  was  one  of  the  first,  probably  it  yet  stands 
alone  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  energetic  of  all  the 
^tempts  which  succeeded  it.  He  informs  us  that  on  the 
28th*  of  August,  1747,  he  sent  the  great  boat  to  search  for 
firewood,  north  of  the  "  Iceblink,"  f  and  a  day's  journey 
north  of  Fredrikshaab,  while  he  followed  in  his  hunting 
boat.  A  Greenlander  had,  in  the  preceding  month,  pur- 
sued his  game  so  high  in  the  country  that  he  could  see,  as 
he  said,  the  mountains  of  the  ancient  "Kablunaks,"  or 
Europeans,  who  had  in  the  middle  ages  settled  in  South 
Greenland.  Induced  by  this  intelligence,  he  determined 
to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  attempting  a  passage  to 
tbe  east  side.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  accompanied  by 
the  Greenlander,  the  Greenlander's  daughter,  and  tnree  other 
natives,  he  set  out  on  his  tour  from  a  bay  on  the  south  of  the 
"  Iceblink."  They  tied  their  bag  of  provisions  and  their  furs 
to  sleep  in  together,  and  gave  them  to  the  girl  to  carry.  The 
rest  of  the  party  took  each  a  little  skin  kajak  or  Greenland 
boat  on  his  head,  and  a  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  in  this 
manner  took  up  their  march.  The  first  half  mile  was  along 
a  brook  side,  and  was  level  and  easy  walking;  bat  they 
had  now  a  high  and  ragged  rock  to  cross,  ana  frequently 
fell  down  with  their  boats  on  their  heads.  By  sunset  they 
had  reached  a  large  bay  on  the  other  side,  fourteen  leagues 
in  length,  a  hard  day's  pull  for  an  expert  rower.  In  former 
times  the  Greenlanders  could  row  into  this  directly  from  the 
sea,  but,  owing  to  many  of  the  fiords  being  now  filled  up  by 
glacier  mud  and  ice,  this  cannot  be  done  now.  The  next  day 
they  launched  their  kajaks,  and  rowed  for  four  miles  straight 
across  the  bay  to  the  north  side.  They  then  left  their  boats 
covered  with  stones  and  pursued  their  journey  on  foot  to 
the  north-east.  Crossing  a  ridge  of  rocks  they  came  in  the 
evening  to  firm  ice.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
they  set  ont  over  it  to  the  nearest  mountains  of  the  Ice- 
blink, at  about  four  miles  distant.  "  The  road  was  as  level 
as  the  streets  of  Copenhagen."  An  hour  after  sunset  they 
arrived  at  the  top.  The  next  day  they  occupied  in  hunting 
reindeer,  one  of  which  they  killed,  and  the  raw  flesh  of  which 
fell  to  the  Greenlanders ;  for,  as  there  was  neither  grass  nor 
brush  to  kindle  a  fire,  Dalager  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  piece  <A  bread  and  cheese.  On  the  5th  they  travelled 
about  four  miles  to  the  highest  rock  on  the  borders  of  the 
Iceblink,  but  were  seven  hours  on  the  road,  as  the  ioe  was 
uneven,  and,  fall  of  oreaasses,  which  obliged  them  to  make 
frequent  detours.  About  eleven  o'clock  they  came  to  the 
rock,  and,  after  taking  an  hour's  rest,  began  to  Ascend. 
Towards  four  o'clock  they  gained  the  summit  spent  with 
fatigue.  Hitherto  they  had  only  been  travelling  over  the 
ground  bordering  the  great^  interior  mer  de  glace,  or  over 
some  defluent  glaciers ;  but  now  an  extensive  prospect  burst 
upon  their  view  on  all  sides,  striking  them  witn  wonder, 
particularly  when  the  vast  fields  of  ice  were  seen  stretching 
across  the  country  in  the  east  coast,  bounded  in  the  dis- 
tance by  mountains  whose  tops  were  covered  with  snbw 
like  those  on  which  they  stood.  At  ^st  these  mountains 
seemed  only  six  or  seven  leagues  distant,  but  when  they 
looked  towards  Godthaab  (lat.  64°  10'  36"  N.,  long. 
61°  45'  5"  W.)  and  saw  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity 
appear  e<;[aally  large  though  at  least  100  miles  off,  they 
were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  estimate.  The  adventurers 
remained  till  evening  on  the  mountain  side,  then  descend- 
ing a  short  way  they  lay  down  to  rest ;  but  Dalager  tells 
us  that  the  activity  of  his  thoughts  aided  by  the  cold  drove 
away  sleep.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  they  shot  another 
reindeer  close  to  their  resting  place.  All  scruples  had  now 
vanished,  and,  craving  for  something  warm,  Dalager  took  a 

deteeSkloke  og  Vedt8gter,  aamt  Temperunem  og  Snperstitioner,  tilllge  nogle 
korrte  Beflexioner  over  MIsstonen,  aammenskreyet  Ted  Fredrlokataaab  Colonle 
1  OrSnland  at  Ian  Daloftr,  EjSlimand." 

•  "Old  Btjle,"  I  presome;  MoideuakJSld  gives  17S1  as  the  date.  I  lollow 
Oianti. 

t  A  projecting  glaoler  in  lat  62°  80' N. 
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draaght  of  its  worm  blood,  which  refreshed  him  mudh,  imd 
joined  the  Gh«enlandeni  in  a  raw  haunch  of  veniaon.  He 
would  fain  have  gone  forther,  but  on  taking  the  state  of 
the  party  into  consideration,  he  resolved  th^  it  would  be 
prudent  to  return.  Though  each  had  taken  two  pairs  of 
Eskimo  boots  with  him,  they  were  now  nearly  barefooted; 
and  the  girl,  having  lost  her  tools,  was  unable  to  mend  the 
dikmidated  footgear. 

Tne  mountains  they  saw  were  doubtless  those  of  the 
east  coast.  The  nearest  lay  I^.E.  or  KN.E.,  and  are 
smaller  than  those  on  the  west,  if  this  may  be  decided  from 
the  smaller  quantity  of  snow  on  their  summits.  Dalager 
thought  that  so  &r  as  a  journey  to  the  east  coast  across 
the  inluid  ice  was  concerned,  there  was  nothine  to  preclude 
its  possibility  in  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  fields  of 
ice  were  not  so  dangerous  or  so  full  of  chasms,  or  these  so 
deep  as  was  supposed  in  his  day,  and  is  still  generally 
believed  in  Greenland.  Some  are  hollowed  out  like  a  valley, 
and  others  so  narrow  that  they  could  be  easilv  leaped  over 
with  the  aid  of  their  guns,  or,  not  being  long,  can  be 
avoided  by  a  diort  circuit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  points 
out  that  there  are  difficulties  almost  insuperable  in  the  way. 
No  one  could  carry  provisions  sufficient  for  such  a  journey, 
even  if  they  could  supply  themselves  on  the  other  side  for  the 
return  journey,  and  the  cold  is  intenselv  severe.  On  the 
7th  they  got  back  to  the  ^ord  where  they  had  left  their 
kajaks.  "nien  crossed  next  morning  and  arrived  at  their 
tents  before  nightfall.* 

Kielten's  Journey  in  1830. — O.  B.  Eielsen  was  a  whale- 
fishing  assistant  at  Holsteensborgf  in  the  Inspectorate  of 
South  Greenland,  situated  at  the  month  of  a  large  fjord. 
On  the  1st  of  Mw-ch,  1830,  Eielson  penetrated  in  from  this 
fjord  with  thr^  sledges,  and  only  provided  with  dogs'  food 
for  the  first  two  days,  as  one  is  always  moderately  certain  to 
&11  in  with  reindeer  in  that  section.  The  3rd  of  March 
brought  him  to  the  last  inhabited  Greenland  fishing  station 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fjord,  and  from  this  he  ran  as  straight 
as  he  could  into  the  interior  over  the  land.  After  having 
passed  the  night  in  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,*  he  ran  the  whole 
of  the  next  day.  The  land  was  for  the  most  port  rather 
level  and  nnvaried,  and  his  course  lay  over  small  lakes  and 
streams.  The  ground  also  became  more  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  which  made  travel  more  difficult,  and  led  to  a 
corresponding  scarcity  of  reindeer  and  fuel.  The  5th  of 
March  was  devoted  to  reindeer  hunting  for  selves  and  dogs, 
and  two  were  killed.  At  the  same  time  from  a  high  point 
he  could  see  the  inland  ice.  The  6th  of  March  saw  them  up 
betimes  in  the  morning,  and  by  middav  they  came  to  a  con- 
siderably extended  plun.  Here  the  land  sloped  inwards, 
and  now  they  saw  at  their  feet  the  huge  extended  mass  of  the 
great  interior  ice.  TheynowquicklyranoversmallhiUs.lakes, 
and  streams,  until  they  came  to  a  moderately  large  lake,  at 
the  edge  of  the  inland  ice,  ffhich  was  the  limit  of  their 
journey.  After  an  attempt  to  climb  the  ice,  Kielsen 
returned,  and  had  a  most  troublesome  journey.  When  he 
reached  the  fjord,  he  found  that  its  frozen  surface  had 
broken  up,  so  that  he  had  to  go  overland  to  the  colony, 
which  he  reached  on  the  9th  of  March,  after  having  gone 
into  the  interior  on  this  journey  eighty  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  Holsteensborg.J 

Hayes'  Jovmey  in  1860. — ^The  voyage  of  Dr  I.  I.  Hayes 
in  the  American  schooner  United  States,  to  Smith's  Sound, 
in  1860-61,  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  public 
journals  that  its  objects  and  ends  must  be  familiar  to  most  of 
my  readers.  One  of  the  minor  excursions  which  he  took  while 
his  vessel  lay  in  winter  quarters  was  to  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  deserves  in  this  place  a  notice  as  not  only  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  these  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
inland  ice,  but  as  also  the  most  northerly  of  them. 

*  DiYld  Orutz's  "Hlatory  of  Greenland,  etc ,"  (English  tnmBUtlon,  1830), 
Tol  1  p.  18,  and  Hans  Egede  Saabye'B  "  BraohatUcke  elQM  Tagebuchea,  gebal- 
ten  in  Ortnland  lu  1770 bia  1778  aos  dem  D&niahohen  Uberaetzt  Ton  Q.  Fries" 
(Hamburg,  1817). 

t  According  to  IngleSeld.  In  lat  6«°  WW  K,  long.  63°  42'  W.;  Bonde, 
however,  gives  it  aa  68°  W  N.,  and  63°  tr  W. ;  while  Ulrich  of  the  Danish 
navy  malces  It  68°  68'  16"  N.,  63°  40'  87"  W. 

I  Bink's  "QrSnland  Qeograph.  og  Statlstlsk  beakrevet,"  Band  2,  pp.  97-99. 


The  particular  off-shoot  of  the  great  interior  mer  de  glau 
on  which  he  broke  n-ound  was  that  one  named  by  Dr 
Kane  "  My  Brother  John's  Glacier,"  in  Port  Fonlke,  bt. 
78°  17'  4>V'  N.,  long.  72°  30*  57"  W.  On  the  advice  of  his 
dog-driver  Jensen  he  dispensed  with  dog  sledges,  though  he 
afterwards  regretted  this,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
on  some  part  or  the  journey  they  would  have  been  avaUabla 
Everybody  was  keen  to  go,  as  it  was  one  of  their  first  attempts 
at  exploration  after  they  got  into  winter  qoarters,  but  Hayes 
selected  as  companions  air.  Knorr,  John  McDonald,  Harvey 
Heywood,  Christian  Petersen  (a  Dane),  and  the  Greenland 
Eskimo  Peter.  They  set  out  on  the  2'2nd  of  October  witib 
one  sledge  and  a  small  canvas  tent,  two  buffialo  skins  for 
bedding,  a  cooking  lamp,  provisions  for  eight  days,  and  an 
extra  pair  of  Air  stockings,  a  tea  cup  and  an  iron  spoon  for 
each  man.  Their  first  camp  was  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
when  the  temperature  was  11°  Fahr.  The  second  day  they 
got  to  the  top  of  the  glacier,  with  hard  work  and  some 
trifling  accidents,  one  of  which  threatened  to  be  rather 
serious,  Dr.  Hi^es  having,  owing  to  the  party  not  being 
roped  together,  mllen  through  a  creroagse  ;  and  as  none  of  the 
pe^y  seemed  to  have  the  slightest  experience  of  glacier 
travel,  the  wonder  was  that  more  mishaps  did  not  occur. 
The  ice  was  at  first  rough  and  broken,  and  almost  free  from 
snow.  As  they  penetrated  further  in,  the  snr&ce  of  ttie 
glacier  became  smoother,  the  great  inequality  nearer  the 
edge  was  probably  ovring  to  the  inequality  of  the  sorfiace 
over  which  it  spread  itseu.  After  jonmeying  for  about  five 
miles  they  pitched  their  tent  on  the  ice,  and  slept  soundly, 
though  the  temperature  was  several  degrees  lower  than 
what  it  was  the  night  before.  On  the  following  day  they 
travelled  thirty  mUes,  and  the  ascent,  which  during  the 
last  march  had  been  an  angle  of  about  6°,  diminished  to 
about  one-third  of  that  angle  of  observation,  and  from  a  sur- 
face qf  hard  ice  they  had  come  upon  a  plateau  of  compacted 
snow,  through  which  no  true  ice  could  be  got  by  digging 
down  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  At- that  depth,  however, 
the  snow  assumed  a  more  gelid  condition,  and,  though  not 
actually  ico,  they  could  not  penetrate  into  it  further  without 
great  difficulty.  The  snow  was  covered  with  a  crust  which 
the  foot  broke  at  every  step,  making  the  travelling  very 
laborious.  About  twenty-five  miles  were  made  the  following 
day,  the  track  being  much  the  same  character,  and  at  about 
the  same  elevation.  The  temperature  had  now  fallen  to 
30°  below  zero  (of  Fahrenheit],  and  a  fierce  gale  meeting 
them  in  the  &ce,  drove  them  to  the  shelter  of  their  tent, 
and,  after  resting  for  a  few  hours,  compelled  them  to  retnm, 
though  Dr.  Hayes  had  intended  proceeding  one  day  flirtlier 
when  he  first  set  out.  The  temperature  was  now  ^4°  below 
zero  during  the  night,  though  at  Port  FouUces,  during  their 
absence,  it  was  22r  higher.  All  of  them  were  more  or  lees 
frost  bitten,  and  one  of  the  party  seemed  likely  to  give  in 
altogether.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that  all  of  them  had  to 
quit  the  shelter  of  the  tent  and  run  about  on  the  ice  to  save 
themselves  from  getting  benumbed.  They  were  now  at  an 
altitude  of  5000  feet  *  above  the  sea,  seventy  mUes  from  the 
coast,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  frozen  Sahara,  immeasurable  to 
human  eye.  Neither  hUl  nor  dale  was  anywhere  in  view. 
They  had  completely  surfc  the  strip  of  land  which  lies  be- 
tween the  mer  de  glace  and  the  sea,  and  no  object  met  Uie 
OTe  but  their  feeble  tent,  which  bent  to  the  storm.  "  Fitful 
clouds  swept  over  the  face  of  the  full-orbed  moon,  which, 
descending  towards  the  horizon,  glimmered  through  the 
drifting  snow  that  whirled  out  of  the  illimitable  distance, 
and  scudded  over  the  icy  plains ;  to  the  eye  in  undulating 
lines  of  downy  softness — ^to  the  flesh,  in  showers  of  piercing 
darts." 

The    storm    now    caused   them  to  mn  for  life  to  an 
elevation  of  3000  feet  lower  before  they  stopped,  when  die . 
wind  was  less  severe,  and  the  temperature  twelve  degrees 
higher.    Next  day,  they  reached  Port  Fonlke  without  any 

•  In  the  American  "Proc.  PhiloBoph.  Soo.,"  Dec.  1861,  txA  "Proe:  Boy. 
Qeogr.  Soc ,"  vol  ix.  p.  186,  Dr  Hayes  mentioned  the  distance  which  he  pene- 
trated into  the  interior  as^y  miles.  With  every  ivapect  to  liim,  I  think 
that  he  has  over-estimated  the  (iiatauces  travelled  by  his  party  on  the  glaoier 
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serious  accident,  the  latter  part  of  their  jonmey  being 
wholly  by  moonlight.  Hayes'  jonmey  was  underteken  at 
mnoh  too  late  a  period  of  the  year;  out  still,  so  far  as  it 
went,  it  was  conducted  with  all  the  egprit  and  reckless 
courage  in  which  his  nation  has  never  been  wanting,  either  in 
battle  or  in  geographical  exploration,  which  demands  braveiy 
of  a  calmer  and  more  enduring  description.  "  My  brother 
John's  Glacier"  projects  into  a  valley,  about  two  miles  from 
the  coast,  towards  which  it  is  graduallv  approaching.  Hayes's 
measurements  show  that  it  is  moving  seaward  at  a  veiy 
rapid  rate,  riz.,  ninety-four  feet  in  eight  months.*  This 
will,  however,  vary  according  to  the  season,  the  nature  of 
the  ground  traversed,  and  other  mechanical  and  physical 


Bae's  (Memipted  Jommey  in  1860. — ^While  Hayes  was 
struggling  into  winter  quarters  in  Smith's  Sonnd,  an  English 
surveying  steamer,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Allen 
Young,  was  searching  the  South  Qreenland  fiords,  in  con- 
nection with  a  projected  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  to  be  laid 
via  Iceland  and  Greenland.  This  project  has  long  ago 
passed  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  schemes,  now  that  the 
Atlantic  is  traversed  by  two  submarine  cables,  but  during 
this  survey  (in  the  "  Fox ")  an  attempt  was  made  to  pene- 
trate the  interior  of  Greenland :  attached  to  the  expedition 
and  in  charge  of  the  land  party  was  Dr.  John  Rae — already 
most  deservedly  femonsasan  Arctic  explorer.  Theexpedition 
reached  Frednkshaab  from  Iceland  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
and,  onthe  24th,  while  the  fi  ord  of  Igalliko  was  being  sounded, 
Dr.  Bae  considered  that  a  short  journey  should  be  made  to  the 
interior  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  travelling  over  it.  The  ose  of  one  seaman 
and  a  whale  boat  was  obtained  from  Capt.  Young  to  enable 
the  party  to  return  from  the  bead  of  the  flord  to  Julians- 
haab.  Four  Eskimo  women — ^who  in  South  Greenland  are 
commonly  engaged  in  snch  labour — were  engaged  as 
rowers.  They  never  reached  the  inland  ice,  for  after  travel- 
ling through  a  miry  and  boulder-covered  valley  sixteen 
milee  in  from  the  head  of  the  Qord,  a  heavy  fall  of  snojv 
stopped  further  travel,  and  they  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
four  days,  to  their  boat — not,  however,  before  the  fjord  was 
frozen  up  for  several  miles — and  with  much  difficulty  they 
reached  the  "  Fox." 

Owr  Attem/pt  in  1867. — On  the  20th  of  July  we  were  ready 
to  start  from  Jakobsbavn  on  our  proposed  attempt  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  the  "  inland  ice,"  tne  terrors  of  which  had 
for  weeks  past  been  almost  the  onlv  subject  which  our  fhr- 
clad  neighbours,  the  Eskimos  and  the  Danes,  were  not  tired 
of  speculating  and  talking  about;  Oar  party  consisted  of 
Mr.  Edward  Whymper,  of  London ;  Hr.  Anthon  P.  Tegner, 
of  Copenhagen ;  Br.  Jens  Fleischer,  a  young  man,  son  <k 
the  "  ooloniSestyrer,"  or  superintendent  of  Jakobsbavn  dis- 
trict; Carl  Emile  Olswig,  a  labourer  attached  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Christianshaab,  and  who  had  accompanied  Hayes's 
Smith's  Sound  expedition  in  1860-61 ;  Amac,  an  intelligent 
Eskimo  from  Claushavn,  the  owner  of  the  dogs  we  nad 
hired ;  and  the  writer  of  those  notes.  Several  ojjher  Eskimo 
accompanied  the  party  as  &r  as  the  inland  ice  in  the  capa- 
city of  boatmen  and  porters,  but  the  above  were  the  only 
de  facto  members  of  the  party  who  proposed  a  journey  on 
the  inland  ioe.  With  the  exception  of  the  first-named  gen- 
tleman, who  had  undertaken  the  whole  arrangements  for  the 
trip,  and  who  had  ever  since  our  arrival  m  the  country 
attoided  to  this  with  the  utmost  zeal,  all  of  us  had  more 
or  less  experience  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Mr.  Whymper  had, 
however,  been  on  several  excursions  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
and  has  since  written  a  book  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Tegner 
had  passed  some  years  in  Greenland  as  assistant  to  the 
superintendents  of  several  of  the  settlements  in  North  and 
South  Greenland.  Fleischer  was  bom  and  brought  up  in 
the  country,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  habits  of  the  n^ves.  Amac  was,  of 
coarse,  a  Greenland  Eskimo,  and  was  naturally  inti- 
mately  o«   fait    in    everything    relating    to    an    Arctic 
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life,  and  was  moreover  a  skilful  hunter  and  intrepid 
oanoeman :  the  Eskimo  look  with  horror  on  the  m- 
terior,  and  he  alone  was  at  once  capable  and  willing  to  join 
us  on  our  trip.*  I  had,  in  1861,  sailed  over  the  Spitzberaen 
Sea,  and  made  the  whole  circuit  of  Davis's  Strait  and  Bamn's 
Bay,  while  only  a  few  months  previously  I  had  returned 
from  a  four  years'  journey  in  North- West  America  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  R<Bgion.f 

I  propose  to  give  an  extended  account  of  this  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  interior,  not  only  because  I  am  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  it  than  any  other,  but  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  journey  and  the  errors 
which  oneht  to  be  avoided.  Of  itself  it  has  no  claims  to  be 
considered,  as  it  proved  a  total  failure,  and  did  not  add  so 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greenland  interior  as  some  of 
the  expeditions  which  preceded  or  have  succeeded  it. 

We  started  from  Jakobsbavn,  a  post  in  lat.  69°  13'  26", 
about  mid-day,  though  at  that  season  of  the  year  continuous 
daylight  prevails.  Tegner  started  ahead  with  the  dogs  in 
the  omiEik  or  skin  "konebaad"  or  women's  boafr,  while 
Whymper  and  I  followed  in  the  whale  boat.  The  day  was 
hot,  and  having  been  up  all  night,  we  sbon  dropped  asleep. 
When  we  woke  up  we  found  ourselves  skirting  a  low  lying 
coast,  backed  by  tall  crags — rounded  as  by  old  ice  action — 
and  scattered  with  boulders  and  blocks  of  travelled  stone, 
or  the  shores  fringed  with  moraines,  and  with  here  and 
there  indentations  and  boggy  hollows.  In  "  Bode  Bay  "  of 
the  Danes  are  two  or  three  Eskimo  huts,  but  not  then 
inhabited.  After  calling  in  at  Akatout  about  7  p.m.  we 
halted  at  Niakonak,  a  deserted  Eskimo  encampment. 
Bink  mark's  on  his  map  twenty-nine  people  as  living  here, 
but  we  could  see  neither  houses  nor  people.  Here  the  natives 
made  coffee,  beating  the  burnt  beans  up  with  stones  in  an 
old  leather  "  mitten  "  or  fingerless  canoe  glove.  We  then 
entered  a  deep  inlet  or  bay  of  the  name  of  Fakitsok — a 
trading  port  of  the  same  designation  being  up  one  of  its 
bights,  until  we  came  to  the  end  where  it  narrowed  into 
another  inlet  stretching  deeper  into  the  land  in  an 
easterly  direction,  called  Illartlek.  Here  the  tide  rushes 
through  with  great  force.  At  this  place,  and  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  (round  which  the  water 
rushes),  was  an  immense  accumulation  of  boulders  and 
"  boulder  clay,"  and  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  are  remains  of 
extensive  moraines.  The  interstices  between  the  stones  were 
filled  with  a  deep  layer  of  mosses  and  Erwpetrum  nigrvm, 
and  I  found  here  and  there  a  rich  luxuriance  of  lichens, 
muBoi,  and  flowering  plants,  including  Lydimia  (wetala, 
rather  rare,  and  which  does  not  appear  in  my  lists  ofplants 
gathered^:,  Bpilohium  laiifoli'Mn,  and  the  universal  dwarf 
birch  (Beiida  nana),  the  "  modikote  "  <rf  the  Eskimo.  The 
latter  plant  is  everywhere  a  component  of  the  turf  of 
Greenland.  Here  we  camped  for  a  few  hours.  The  evening 
was  pleasant  though  chilly,  and  the  natives  of  our  party 
made  very  merry,  though  owing  to  the  previous  warm 
weather,  they  were  rather  lightly  clad ;  but  as  Carl  Olswig — 
ever  in  good  humour — trolled  out  his  questionable  Eskimo 
ditties  they  yelled  and  chorussed  and  shivered  round  the 
Empetrum  are.  At  this  season  there  is  a  continuous  day, 
the  sun  never  sinking  beneath  the  horizon.  Great  flocks  of 
eider  ducks  (Bomateria  molUs$vma)  were  flying  northward, 
and  among  them  were  shot  some  specimens  of  the  Sotnateria 
spectabilis.  The  Greenlandersoccnpiedthemselves  while  the 
seal  was  boiling  in  firing  at  marks  or  in  random  shooting  at 
ducks.  _  Powder  is  cheap  in  (Greenland,  and  they  arecaraless  of 
their  rifles,  which,  owing  to  the  condensing  atmosphere  of 
their  close  huts,  they  always  hang  outside  in  a  cover  of  white 
tanned  seaJ-skin,  but  as  o^n  as  not  without  any  protection 
whatever.  At  Jakobsbavn  they  used  to  hang  them  on  pegs 
on  the  oatside  of  the  church  walls,  and  now,  whilst  travS- 
ing  any  dist^oe  on  land,  they  carry  them  slung  by  a  large 
1 

*  Sinoe  dead. 

t  On  port  of  this  exploration,  Ur.  Frederick  Whymper,  elder  brother  of  my 
present  companion,  and  aince  known  aa  the  author  of  a  book  on  Alaaka,  WM 
engaged  aa  artisL 
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brood  band  roand  the  forehead,  and  the  ammonition  bag  in 
the  same  way,  exactly  like  an  Indian  woman  carrying  ner 
child  or  other  load.  Cooking  with  Empetram  twigs  is 
slow  work,  and  one  might  as  well  do  it  with  wisps  of  straw, 
bat  it  g^ves  out  something  like  a  blaze,  and  we  crouch 
ronnd  and  mb  oar  hands,  and,  aided  by  a  liyely  imagina- 
tion, fancy  we  are  about  some  great  camp  fii«  in  an 
American  forest  I 

After  a  halt  of  an  hoar  or  two,  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st  we  set  off  and  got  throngh  the  lapids  at  slack  water, 
and  entered  into  an  irregularly  outlined  inlet — the  Illartlek 
of  the  Eskimo — ^with  about  an  average  breadth  of  four  miles, 
and  stretching  in  a  south-easterly  Erection,  suirounded  by 
rounded  knolls  and  cliffs,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  ooast, 
scattered  with  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  hollows  soft  with 
mosses  and  turf.  'Nowhere  in  this  vicinity  did  I  see  any 
rook  but  syenite  and  other  varieties  of  granite.  The  trap 
formation  is  not  seen  until  we  get  farther  to  the  north.  A 
flock  of  eider  ducks  would  curvet  c|uacking  past  with  their 
motly  fllumage,  disturbing  the  quiet  midmgnt  Arctic  air — 
the  sooer  ducks  and  the  gaudier  male  hirSa — or  we  would 
pull  past  a  little  island  where  the  lordly  burgomaster  (Imtus 
glautia)  soared  along  or  under  a  oliff  whitened  with  the 
ordure  of  generations  of  birds,  where  "  okaitsok,"  the  green 
cormorant  {Qraoidut  earbo,  L.)  builds  its  nests,  and  the 
garrulous  young  protrude  their  heads  over  the  rough  nest  of 
willow  stems  and  dried^mpstrum,  and  once  I  noticed  a  "  kirk- 
oviarsuk  "  {Falco  islandierts)  darting  from  a  pinnacled  oliff 
into  the  recess  of  the  mountains.  The  night  had  been 
rather  chOlier  than  ordinarily,  but  towarcu  morning  a 
strong  breeze  began  to  blow  from  the  interior  ice  fieJds, 
increasing  in  force  and  coldness  sis  we  approached  the 
source  of  it,  until  we  had  to  cover  our  heads  to  escape  the 
cold,  and  those  who  had  not  been  provident  enough  to  keep 
out  their  skin  clothing  fared  rather  badly.  For  more  than 
three  miles  from  the  head  of  the  inlet  the  water  had  been 
discoloured  of  a  white  hue  from  the  milky  stream  which 
flowed  from  under  the  glacier  near  its  head.  Now  at  the 
distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  h^ad  it  affected  us 
more,  for  the  mud  was  deposited  in  flats  which  shoaled  up 
the  inlet  to  such  an  extent  that  the  boat  got  continually 
aground,  and  we  were  forced  to  seek  a  channel  for  it.  The 
natives,  exhausted  by  almost  twenty-four  hours'  work  with 
short  intervals  of  repose  and  little  food,  refhsed  to  go 
any  farther,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  a.m.,  we  went  ashore,  and, 
exnaasted,  I  wrapf)ed  myself  in  mj  cloak  smd  fell  asleep  on 
the  turf  before  the  tent  could  be  pitched.  When  I  woke  up 
it  was  mid -day,  and  the  broiling  sun  pouring  down  on  us,  and 
reflected  from  the  bare  rock,  rendered  all  farther  sleep  un- 
comfortable. We  then  shook  ourselves  from  our  different 
lairs,  and  succeeded  in  getting  up  about  half  a  mile  fhrther 
to  a  bluff  of  glacial  clay  and  boulders,  where  we  encamped 
and  unloaded  the  boats.  The  dogs  were  tethered  to  rocks, 
and  ate  and  fought  and  fought  and  ate  as  only  Eskimo  dogs 
can.  This  bluff  whereon  we  were  camped  was  formed  of 
"  boulder  clay,"  covered  with  a  fine  turf  of  Empetrum, 
Betula  and  mosses,  but  on  the  windward  side,  where  it  met 
the  blast  from  the  glacier,  it  was  bare  of  vegetation,  and  the 
fine  dry  clay  was  blown  into  hillocks  around  a  few  willow 
tufts.  On  _  the  less  exposed  places  grew  a  few  stunted 
plants,  particularly  Ledrnn  palustre,  A.  decumbent  (Ait.),  in 
Greenland  at  least,  as  I  have  elsewhere*  remarked,  belying 
its  trivial  name^for  there  it  grows  mostly  upon  dry  ground! 
We  got  to  "bed  "  by  midnight,  and  slept  warmly. 

July  22nd,  np  at  eight  a.m.,  barely  in  time  to  get  a  few 
sextant  observations  before  the  sun  was  "beyond  the  limits" 
while  the  weary  party  of  yesterday— Dane,  Norse,  Eskimo, 
and  English — were  snoring  hard  by  in  most  unpatriotic 
harmony  !  Bjr  one  o'clock  aU  the  party  was  roused,  and  the 
first  load  of  things  left  for  the  face  of  the  glacier,  or  "  ice- 
blink," as  the  Danes  call  it,  the  "  sermikso^"  or  ice  wall  of 
the  Eskimo ;  about  two  miles  further  inland,  I  waited 
behind  in  order  to  get  afternoon  observations,  but  failed,  as 
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the  sky  got  overcast  by  douda.  I  had  work  enough 
however,  in  keeping  the  clogs  in  order  and  in  exercising  all 
the  little  skill  I  hadacquired  in  our  leisure  hours  at  Jaki^M- 
havn  in  plying  the  whip  vigorouslj.  It  is  inexpreaaibly 
londy  in  these  Arctio  wastes  to  remam  for  hours  with  no  sound 
but  your  own  voice,  or  the  dismal  wolf -like  howls  of  tha 
dogs ;  and,  accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  pass  much  of  my 
life  in  solitary  plaoee  of  the  earth,  I  must  confess  that  I  Mi 
glad  to  see  onoe  more  the  little  fursslad  OMnpanions  of  a 
lew  hours  ago  reappearing  from  over  the  brow  of  die  mossy 
hiU  ahead.  The  sextant  (tuJceaerteotU)  is  »  never  &Qing 
source  of  amnsement  to  them,  and  to  be  allowed  to  dip  their 
finger  in  the  meroury  is  to  these  sun^  oluldren  a£  the 
snow  an  immense  fovour,  which  I  jodicionsly  distribute  aa 
merit  deserves.  Everybody  in  Greenland  has  a  nom<le  jiImim 
or  "  nickname,"  and  some  of  these  are  often  mora  umreasiva 
than  flattering.  You  are  generally  the  last  parson  to  Know  it, 
for  if  it  is  very  flattering  modesty  prevents  your  being  t<dd 
of  it ;  if  the  contrary,  another  feeiUng  tempte  to  the  conceal* 
ment  of  jrour  cognomen.  Those  of  swne  of  our  party — ^not 
very  populur  men  among  the  Hyperboreans — ^were  anythiag 
but  oompUmentary.  As  mine  is  a  medinm  between 
these  two  extremes  there  was  no  hesitation  in  informing  me 
of  it.  At  first  I  was  known  as  "  TTsuk"— "  tiie  bearded  seal," 
or  "  Tuluit  Nerkersoak"  (the  big  Englishman— Aorfcd  fledt; 
ioaJe,  gpreat) ;  but  now  it  vppaara,  owing  to  my  use  <rf  the 
sextant  at  least  three  times  a  day  being  a  matter  of  such 
peculiarity,  I  am  widely  known  a^ut  Disoo  Bay  aa 
'  SJingalik  Tuluit" — the  sun-gazing  Englishman ! 

In  the  evening  I  walked  over  to  the  glacim'  through  a 
valley,  with  a  little  lake  where  wild  geese  t)reed,  and  out  of 
whicn  a  little  sluggish  stream  runs,  and  then  over  a  ridge 
and  down  a  slope,  and  next  day  we  all  rentoved  to  the  &ioe 
of  the  glacier.    Ilie  valley  through  which  we  had  to  pass, 
and  which  soon  became  very  fiwniliar  to  us,  was  patched  nere 
emd  there  with  the  holy  grass  of  Iceland  {Hiaroehloe  alpUia), 
which  is  there  used  to  scent  rooms,  but  by  the  Esldmo  as 
stuffing  for   their  boots.    This    and  simuar  grasses   are 
pleasantly  spongy,  and  are  exoellent  non-conductors,  so  that 
naturally  the   Eskimo  in   Greenland  and  the  natives  of 
Alaska  have  stmck  upon  the  same  use  for  this  or  a  similar 
gtasB.    The  Danes  know  it  as  the  hvafgraea.     When  we 
arrived  at  the  glacier  we  found  the  natives,  who  had  pre- 
ceded us  by  a  few  minutes,  wild  witii  excitement.   Theynad 
seen  three  men  crossing  the  glacier,  and  they  were  certain 
they  were  the  ghosts  of  the  old  Norsemen,  the  tradition 
of  whose  oonnection  with  Greenland  is  stall  dhwished  as  one 
of  the  liveliest  of  the  Eskimo  verbal  hi8t<»ies.     Some  would 
have  it  that  they  were  ereoUokt,  or  the  spirits  of  dead  men. 
When  an  Eskimo  goes  out  in  the  morning,  and  does  not 
return  at  night,  they  shake  their  heads,  and  say  he  has 
become  a  erevitok,  and  is  residing  somewhere  np  in  the 
mountains.    Possibly  what  they  saw  were  reindeer,  but  still 
more  probably  it  was  only  an  optical  iUusion,  or  only  ima^- 
nation.    At  all  events,  it  stands  a  bar  chanoe  of  taking  its 
place  among  the  horrors  and  wonderftd  tales  of  the  "  Sermik- 
soak."    All  the  food  we  had  brou^t  with  us  being  for  thrai 
exhausted,  the  natives,  after  presenting' us  'with  numerous 
gratuitous  warning,  and,  bidding  ns  good  l^e  aa  of  men 
bound  on  an  expedition  to  the  other  world,  left  to  return 
home,  giving  us  as  they  disappeared  over  the  rid^  a  half 
encouraging,  half  ironical  cheer.    Now  that  the  natives  Idt 
us  it  was  necessary  for  each  of  ns  to  take  onr  turns  day  and 
night  to  watch  over  the  dom,  in  case  some  of  them  es<^>ed, 
or  devonred  the  stores  and^our  wardrobes  into  ihe  bargain. 
Nothing  is  safe  from  these  wolfish  brutes,  as  I  had  abundant 
ex{>erience  while  takins  the  lonely  morning  watch  and  mT 
series  of  astronomical  observations  at  the  same  time.   I  had, 
indeed,  to  rouse  up  Fleischer  to  lash  them,  otherwise,  I 
verily  believe,  thejr  would  have  made  a  stout  attempt  to 
swallow  the  artificial  horizon,  mercury  and  all.     But,  as 
nothing  deranges  their  digestioui  we  would  not  even  have  had 
the  satisfiMstion  of  eating  the  thieves — the  last  testimony  <rf 
respect  an  Arctic  voyager  pays  to  all  the  animal  creation  I 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  icy  'wind  which  met  us  m  we 
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came  up  the  inlet.  We  now  begui  to  have  disagreeable 
experience  of  its  character.  In  the  morning  the  air  was 
temperate,  though  the  place  where  we  were  encamped,  being 
ehaaed  by  high  cliSs  at  one  side  and  the  glacier  in  f  roni:,  was 
chillier  tnan  ordinarf ;  bnt  in  the  course  of  the  i^temoon 
an  icy  cold  wind  b^gan  to  blow  from  the  east  over  the 
j^acier-ooyered  interior,  and  so  continued  for  some  hours. 
:niia  wind  is  of  the  nature  of  a  "  laud  and  sea  breeze,"  and 
blew  daring  the  whole  of  our  stay  in  this  vicuutv  with  the 
ntmoet  regularity.  The  winds,  I  may  mention,  blow  off  the 
Oreenlana  coast,  a  good  ^al  north  and  east ;  but  there  are 
also  what  I  may  term  "  local  winds,"  which  take  the  direc- 
tion of  the  inlets  and  blow  out  and  into  them  as  into  a 
fiumel.  These  are  noticed  in  all  Qords  in  most  countries, 
bat  have  not  obtained  the  attention  they  deserve.  Here  on 
the  Ghreenland  coast  a  new  combination  of  circumstances 
meets  ns.  In  most  countries  the  interior  is  warmer  than 
the  coast,  but  in  Greenland  the  ice-covered  interior  is 
colder  than  the  coast  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  cold  breezes  blow  out  from  the  interior  to  take 
place  of  the  air  rarified  by  the  short  glimpse  of  the  summer 
sun.  The  direction  <rf  the  winds  varies,  however,  in  different 
latitudes  and  at  different  seasons  on  th9  Gieenland  coast ; 
bnt  it  may  be  useful  to  give  an  analysis  of  a  thousand  days' 
obseryatioiis  of  them  at  Jakobshavn  our  headquarters,  and 
the  nearest  point  to  the  locality  we  are  now  describing  :* 
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Aooordingly,  in  the  afternoon,  it  would  sometimes  become 
ioy  cold,  and  we  were  glad  enough  to  move  brisklj  about  to 
keep  our  blood  in  circulation.  The  diff  under  which  we  had 
camped  was  folly  1400  feet  in  height,  and  oar  tent  is 
pitched  at  the  bottom,  a  slope  where  the  rocks  are  polished 
and  grooved  by  the  effect  of  former  ice  action — either  when 
they  were  beneath  the  sea  or  the  inland  ice  had  overspread 
them — and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  boulders  and  traveller 
block!  of  syenite  and  other  granitic  rocks  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  surrounding  mountains.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  slope,  in  front  of  our  tent  door  and  used  by  us  for  all 
domestic  purposes,  a  muddy  milky-white  stream  dashes 
(dong,  mstking  out  from  beneath  the  glacier  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  is  the  familiar  sub-glacial  stream  so  well  known  in 
Alpine  countries,  but  which  here  performs  an  important  part 
in  shoaUng  up  the  Qords  and  depositing  those  vast  masses 
of  finely  lammated  clays  with  fossils  which  elsewheref  I 
have  considered  find  their  counterpart  in  the  fossiliferous 
brick  clays  of  Scotland  and  other  northern  countries,  once 
salgeot  to  conditions  similar  to  Greenland  at  the  present 
day.  EarlV  in  the  morning  the  stream  is  small,  out  by 
afternoon.  By  the  melting  of  many  trickling  streams  flowing 
over  t^e  &ce  of  the  glacier  it  swells  into  a  torrent.  The 
witter  is  cold  enongh,  in  all  conscience,  but  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  drink — a  sensibie  sediment  gritting  on  our  teeth. 
Sloping  up  from  this  stream  by  a  gentle  incline  is  the  fitce 
of  the  glacier,  scattered  in  patches  with  boulders,  mud, 
sand,  and  mkYti,  which  has  fallen  on  it  from  the  over- 
hanging clim.  It  shelves  off  close  to  the  ^ound,  so  that 
yon  can  easily  step  on  to  it,  and  the  glacier  edge  rests  in 
some  places  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  clay,  which  you 
can  see  protruding  beneath.  Down  its  &ioe  are  rushing 
streams  of  water  either  entirely  ftozen  up  at  night  or  very 
much  diminished  in  volume.     Thanks  to  the  cniUy  blasts 


*  "Oolleetaoea  Uateorologloa,"  Fa&  IV^  Havnln,  I860,  and  Blnka  ■ 
land  Oeographlak  og  Statlattak  beakreTet,"  TUlaeg  Vr.  8,  p,  164. 
t  Quart.  Joam.  Gaol.  Soo.,  London  (1871),  pp.  <71-701. 
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from  it  we  have  here  got  clear  of  the  mosquitoes  (Oulex 
ni^rvpes,  Zett.),  so  troublesome  on  the  coast;  and  when  I  state 
this  I  state  the  awnvmMW,  bonum  of  our  residence  at  the  base 
of  Illartlak  glacier. 

Our  tent  is  perched  on  a  little  diff  (the  only  smooth  place 
to  be  found),  with  a  rock  so  rather  dangerously  overhanging 
it  that  I  question  if  a  well-constitutea  insurance  com|)any 
would  care  to  take  the  risks  of  the  lives  of  the  sleepers 
beneath.     In  this  place  Whymper,  Olswig,  Amac,  and  I 
take  up  our  abode,  while  Tegner,  Fleischer,  and  the  dogs 
repose    in    a   less    elevated    but    more    secure    locality. 
Altogether  our  camp  is  only  visited  by  the  sun  twice  a  day, 
and  is  chilly,  miserable,  and  unmitigatedly  cheerless  to  the 
last  dcjB^ree.    The  cold  blasts  have  even  nipped  the  asual 
profusion  of  Arctic  vegetation  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
we  have  to  go  far  a-field  to  gather  the  dwarf  birch,  willows, 
and  Empeimm  for  our  cooking  fire.    On  the  slope,  however, 
survive  Ccunope  tetragona,  nearly  all  the  species  of  saxi- 
frage, and  on  the  sunnier  places  Vaccmvu/m  viiginosUfm  is 
ripening    its  pleasant   berries,  all  of  which   tell  as  that 
autumn  (after  which  comes  the  winter)  is  hastening    on 
apace;   SteUarias  and   Oxyrias;   as   ako  EpHobwm  laH- 
folium,  and  the  JEriophorum,  with  its  downy  heads  (used 
by  the  natives  for  lamp  wicks),  while  SteUaria  Edtoardeii 
is  seen  not  unfreqaently  at  intervals,  especially  at  the  h%d  of 
the  inlet.    Papaver  nudiamle — ^the  yellow  poppy— is  coming 
into  seed,  which,  with  Lyeopodium.  a/nnotinum,  &o.,  maintain 
their  ground  in  appropriate  situations.     About  five  p.m. 
(July  ^4th)  Whymper,  Carl,  and  I  took  a  little  tour  of 
reconnaisanoe  on  the  glacier  and  surrounding  hills.    We 
first  walked  about  half  a  mile  straight  up  the  glacier  until 
we  came  to  a  large  moraine  firom  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  consisting  of  clay  and  boulders.     The  walking  was 
good,  and  what  cracks  and  crevasses  were  visible  were 
small  and  easily  avoided,  and  the  grade  was  very  slight. 
We  now  clambered  over  this  moraine  and  through  banks 
of  snow,  boggy  places,  and  streams  of  water,  reached  a 
windy  elevation  of  about  1600  feet.    The  top  was  flat,  and 
the  rocks  smoothed  by  the  action  of  the  ice,  with  blocks 
perched   in   all    sorts    of   critical    positions.      Saeeifraga 
steUarit  was  the  only  plant  I  found  nere.    Prom  this  oar, 
Pisgah  we  had  a  view  of  the  Canaan,  beyond  which  we  were 
never  destined  to  eiyoy  (sic)  mach.     To  the  south  and 
west  there  were  low  mountains,  rounded  and  ice  shaven, 
with  snow  lakes  in  the  hollows,  with  the  Tessiusak  and 
niartlek  gleaining  in  the  distanca    But  to  the  east  there 
lay  a  sea  of  ice — the  mer  de  glaee,  without  any  apparent 
bounds — a  prairie  of  snow  and  ice  without  aught  but  the 
horizon  to  break  the  View,  as  dreary  a  deathlile  waste  as 
human  eye  ever  looked  upon.    It  was  almost  chilling  to 
the  sight  to  gaze  upon  this  icy,  snowy  scene,  compared  with 
which  even  the  bleak,  bare,  grassless,  treeless  hillB  around 
were  bright  and  pleasant.     We  descended  about  nine  p.m., 
determined  to  make  a  start  as  soon  as  possible,  having 
determined,  in  order  to  avoid  the  glare  of  the  sun  off  the 
ice,  to  travel  as  much  as  possible  when  the  sun  was  low. 
The  drivers  of  the  dogs,  however,  declared  that  it  waa 
impossible  to  go,  as  they  could  not  use  their  long-lashed 
whips — the  wind,  which  was  then  blowing  briskfy  from 
across  the  ioe-fiejd,  throwing  back  the  lash  in  their  faces. 
Added  to  this,  rain  began  to  fUl,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  cower  in  our  little  tents  nntil  early  morning, 
when  (July  25)  we  turned  out  to  see  what  we  could  do.    Wind 
and  rain  again  forced  us  to  remain  "  within  doors,"  which 
was  miserable  enough  work.     So  we  rambled  about,  when 
the  rain  abated,  and  shot  two  ptarmigan  {Tetrao  Beinhardti, 
Brehm),  which  were  very  tame  here.    It  is  rare  to  see  them 
in  their  summer  plumage,  as  they  take  to  the  mountains, 
thoneh  in  the  winter  they  are  killed  in  enormous  numbers. 
At  Egedesminde,  a  Danish  settlement  near  the  mouth  of 
Disco  Bay,  the  superintendent  bought  the  winter  before 
our  arrival  upwards  of  1000  for  family  use,  at  about  four 
skillings  (Danish,  about  li.  English);  and  this  was  nothing 
extraordinary.    It  is  quite  common  in  the  winter  to  see  an 
Eskimo  drive  into  Gbdhavn  with  a  couple  of  sledges  laden 
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with  ptarmigan  from  Disco  Fjord,  a  foyourite  hannt  of 
theirs. 

Next  day  (July  26)  it  was  still  high  wind,  but  determined 
to  maike  an  effort  to  accomplish  what  now  looked  somewhat 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  we  were  astir  by  eight  o'clock,  making 
everything  ready  for  a  start.  Our  sledges  were  already  on 
the  ice  and  partially  loaded ;  the  animals  were  harnessed  in, 
and  with  the  do^  howling  dismaUy,  as  if  with  a  prescience 
of  what  was  awaiting  them,  and  nobody  in  particmarly  high 
spirits,  we  set  off  with  the  semblance  of  a  cheer  about  one  p.m. 
We  had  not  to  go  .far  before  we  saw  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  end  of  it.  We  found  the  ice  yery  rongb  and  "  hum- 
mocky,"  and  fall  of  crevasses — both  ^ttmg  worse  the 
farther  we  proceeded  onwards.  Tegner,  in  all  Lis  ice  travel 
in  Greenland,  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  anything 
worse ;  and  Olswig,  that  the  ice  which  Dr.  Hayes  crossed 
in  his  trans-Smith's  Sound  sledge  journey  wasoetter  than 
this.  A  few  weeks  before  it  was  covered  with  snow,  on 
which  we  could  have  travelled  as  easily  as  on  a  paved  road, 
but  now  the .  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  unususal  heat 
of  the  summer  had  melted  the  snow  over  the  hard  glacier, 
between  the  seraca  of  which  it  was  coursing  in  streams  of 
water,  or  falling  with  a  hollow  noise  into  the  crevasses, 
which  everywhere  crossed  its  path.  Whymper  and  I  tra- 
velled a  little  way  ahead,  looking  for  the  safest  path,  and 
every  now  and  again  returning  to  assist  the  sledge  over 
difficult  places,  until,  after  going  about  a  couple  of  miles, 
one  of  the  sledges  broke  in  two  longitudinally  in  the  runners, 
and  a  halt  was  necessarilly  called.  Things  looked  bad.  The 
Gr^nland  party  shook  their  heads,  and  declared  that  to 

frooeed  further  was  quite  impossible.  In  this  dilemma, 
'leisoher,  Amao,  and  I  tied  ourselves  together'  and  set  off 
on  a  tour  of  reconnaisanoe.  After  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
the  ice  improved  for  a  little  way,  but  soon  got  as  bad  as 
ever,  until,  as  we  lost  sight  of  the  party  on  the  ice,  it 
had  increased  in  hummocks,  and  as  far  as  we  went  was  still 
getting  worse  and  worse.  Walking  was  easy  enough,  and 
though  the  land  was  fading  away  oehind  us,  as  the  coast 
fades  awa^  when  we  leave  it  on  a  ship,  and  far  ahead 
a  dim  horizon  was  all  we  could  see,  anxious  not  to  give 
up  hopes,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  my  two  oompamons 
that  tilings  were  not  so  hopeless  as  they  looked  like ;  but 
they  only  shook  their  heads  in  that  solemn  fashion  which 
obtains  m  these  hyperborean  parts,  and  said,  "  Aiopok  ! " 
(bad !)  "  Aiopok  1  Aiopok  !  "  was  the  only  word  I  could 
get  out  of  them,  and  that  they  began  to  let  drop  at  every 
two  or  three  steps.  After  going  for  about  a  mile  with  Nunatat 
(an  island  now  completely  surrounded  by  the  ice  though 
within  this  century  approachable  by  keyaks  and  inhabited) 
bearing  ahead,  and  the  ice  rising  in  great  hummocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ice  fjord,  we  returned.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  go  as  &r  as  Jakobshavn 
ice  Qord  to  tell  what  like  it  was  in  that  quarter,  but  Amac, 
who  was  by  no  means  a  ooward,  only  looked  at  me  and 
repeated,  "Namik,  Namik — aiopok  seko"  (No;  no;  bad 
ice,  bad,  bad),  an  opinion  which  his  companion  echoed 
back  with  emphasis.  The  result  was  that  we  returned  to 
take  council  and  see  what  could  be  done.  It  was  but  only 
too  apparent — were  even  all  of  the  party  instigated  by  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  ourselves,  which  was  by  no  means  the 
case — ^that  little  could  be  done.  Our  sledges,  which  were 
only  the  common  Eskimo  ones,  made  of  fir,  were  entirely 
unsuited  for  such  rough  travel  even  in  the  whole  condition, 
and,  with  one  broken  in  two  and  incapable  of  being  properly 
mended  here,  they  were  still  less  fit  for  the  work  we  ex- 
pected of  them.  To  end  matters,  we  were  dolefully  forced 
to  confess  that  we  must  dismiss  all  farther  thoughts  of 
travel  in  that  direction  for  this  year  at  least.  So  with  some 
of  us  in  the  party  sick  with  that  "  hope  deferred  which 
maketh  the  heart  bitter,"  we  prepared  to  go  back  again,  and 
apply  with  all  diligence  to  the  pursuits  which  had  been 
broken  off  for  this  ice  expedition.* 

*  I  cuinot,  howBver,  agree  with  Proteuor  Hear  ot  Zaricb  (PhlloaopUcal 
Trana.,  1870),  that  we  lost  valaable  time  on  thla  expedition,  which  might  have 
been  better  devoted  to  ooUecttns  roaall  plants.    Iliose  coUeoted  bj  na  wen 


Many  canses  oondaoed  to  the  fitiltire  of  this  attempt,  bat 
those  which  I  have  already  mentioned  will  make  the  less 
patent  ones  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  reader.  In  my  note 
book  of  that  date,  immediately  after  returning  and  with  the 
whole  circumstances  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  find  the 
following  words  :  "  Sickness  of  the  natives,*  and  an  array 
of  misfortunes  have  stopped  the  expedition  from  getting  cm 
to  the  ice  as  soon  as  it  ought.  If  we  had  been  here  in  June 
we  might  have  gone,  from  all  that  I  see  to  the  contrary,  irom 
side  to  side.  An'  expedition  i«ady  to  start  in  May  might, 
I  am  convinced,  go  with  comparative  ease  across  Greenland, 
but  to  do  this  the  party  ought  to  be  able  to  mana^  their 
own  sledges  without  native  or  other  mercenary  assistance, 
and  ought,  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  experience,  to 
winter  in  the  coantry.  No  great  thing  can  be  done  in  a 
holiday  excursion  of  a  few  weeks."  I  have  seen  nothing  since 
which  would  lead  me  to  alter  the  opinion  I  then  expressed 
in  the  words  I  have  just  quoted.  Our  return  homeward  was 
without  many  incidents  of  sufficient  interest  to  record. 
Amac  returned  in  his  kajak,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  while  the  rest  of  us  rowed  the  boat  homewards.  The 
dogs  we  left  behind,  being  assured  that  they  would  stay 
behind  by  the  sledges  until  we  could  send  for  them.f 

Our  voyage  home  was  rather  laborious.  Sometimes  we 
got  a  little  wind,  but  then.it  would  fall,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  what  seamen  call  "  the  white  ash  breeze," 
toiling  at  the  oars,  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  as  we 
were  somewhat  exhausted  by  the  work  of  the  few  previous 
days,  and  our  number  was  now  lessened  by  the  illness  or 
incapacity  to  row  of  two  of  oar  party.  We  called  in  at  an 
old  Eskimo  camping  place  called  "  Helerseook,"  scattered 
with  the  usual  debris  of  seals'  and  white  whales'  (Beluga 
catodon)  skulls,  but  long  uninhabited,  though  a  regular 
halting  place  for  wayfaring  men  in  these  parts  of  the  world. 
As  we  were  shoving  our  boat  from  the  beach  a  solitary  dog 
howled  at  us  from  the  cliff.  It  was  probably  one  of  oar  own 
on  its  way  back  to  Jakobshavn.  The  wind  getting  too 
much  ahead,  we  pulled  into  a  quiet  cove  in  Bode  Bay,  where 
We  lay  shivering  and  eating  berries  on  the  Vaeeirnum  tnrf 
until  some  time  about  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  July,  when, 
as  we  lay  half  asleep,  half  frozen  on  the  tnrf,  we  were  awoke 
by  the  unexpected  sound  of  human  voices  and  the  apparition 
of  an  oil  shallop  pulling  in.  It  was  the  oil  boat  from  Atane, 
with  the  supply  of  oil  from  that  outpost  for  the  annual  ship 
from  Copenhagen  which  was  daily  eneoted  at  Jakobshavn. 
The  boat  was  manned  and  officered  (after  a  fashion!)  by 
Eskimo.  They  soon  loafed  over  with  a  view  to  smoke,  ttf  eat, 
and  drink,  but,  finding  that  we  were  rather  short  of  the 
materials  for  both,  soon  left  us,  'and  were  on  the  whole  not 
very  entertaining.  At'  four  a.m.,  tempted  by  a  little 
fair  wind,  we  left,  but  had  soon  to  nalt  at  Akatout, 
a  settlement  in  Bode  Bay  already  mentioned.  At 
present  it  was  quite  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a 
miserable  dog  or  two  prowling  ijioat,  bat  only  approaching 
within  bone-throwing  distance.  The  sledges  and  shark 
hooks  of  the  inhabitants  were  lying  about  the  doors  quite 
unprotected  and  unwatched,  for,  even  were  visitors  more 
plentiful  than  they  are  now,  theft  is  a  crime  almost  unknown 
in  Danish  Greenland.  While  the  burgomaster  gulls  were 
boiling  for  our  dinner,  we  wandered  over  the  rocks,  and  soon 
came  on  a  solitary  burying  place — "  ground "  it  cannot  be 

deacrlbed  by  him,  thonirhmifortiuiateljnnderatitlewhioh  attrlbntesfhe  credit 
of  tbeae  collections  to  the  peraon  who  of  all  othera  had  leaat  to  do  with  ttaeae 
coUectlona,  and  who  waa  amualngly  innocent  of  the  moat  remote  aoqiulnlanca 
with  geological  aolenoe.  Even  making  every  allowanoe  for  the  "notbing-like- 
leather"  eentlment  conveyed  in  thia  lament  of  the  learned  Swiaa  pbyto^wlwm- 
tologiat,  I  conaider  that  aome  information  worthy  ot  the  tnoble  and  the 
expense  waa  collected  on  thia  trip.  Things  might  possibly  have  been  better 
arranged,  bnt  they  might  have  been  moeh  worse ;  and  to  those  who  msv 
differ  with  thla  last  remark  I  can  only  plead  ne  tutor  lUtra  ergiidam.  Ptuetm^ 
however,  will  always  attempt  to  drive  the  Sun's  horses ;  the  ahoemaker  always 
haa  attempted,  and  I  sappose,  unless  the  world  wlilch  allows  him  gets  wiser, 
ever  will  attempt  to  go  beyond  his  last  I 

*  Ihat  summer  there  waa  an  epidemic  of  pnenmonia  (?)  in  Qreealand. 

t  This  piece  of  advice  waa  woefnlly  erroneous.  Not  only  did  some  of  them 
return  by  land  before  we  did,  and  had  to  be  shot  In  case  they  should  carry  the 
dog  diaeaae  south  over  the  Ice  fjord— south  of  which  pomt  it  haa  not  yet 
extended— aa  they  belonged  to  Glaushavn,  but  those  that  did  rem^n  ate  up 
every  bit  of  the  harness  and  hide  fastening  of  the  sledgee. 
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called,  aa  the  graves  consisted  of  either  natural  clefts  in  the 
rock  or  of  piles  of  stones.  There  were  not,  as  is  nsnal  now  in 
most  of  the  settlements,  rough  wooden  coffins,  but  the  body, 
as  seen  through  the  chinks  in  the  pile  of  stones,  was  merely 
wrapped  up  in  seal  skins.  One  old  man,  whose  grey  hairs 
yet  nung  to  his  scalp,  was  wrapped  up  in  a  bear  skin — a  fur 
now  by  no  means  common  or  oi  little  value  in  the  vicinity  of 
Disco  Bay  at  least. 

By  evening  we  pulled  in  among  the  &miliar  icebergs  of  - 
Jakobshavn  Bay,  amid  a  crowd  of  little  children ;  and 
many  new  faces  who  had  been  sick  when  we  were  here 
before,  stared  into  onrs  in  wonder  and  amazement,  for  no 
doubt  the  little  gossip  of  the  place  had  been  carefully 
retailed  to  them  as  they  lay  on  the  "  breeks "  within  the 
huts.*  The  weather  was  now  unusually  warm,  and  clouds 
of  musqnitoes  were  everywhere  around.  Most  of  the  natives 
had  vacated  their  earth  and  turf  huts,  and  were  living  on 
the  rocks  in  sealskin  tents,  dirty  and  confused  as  it  is 
poesible  to  conceive.  Soon  the  news  flies  around  that  the 
Englishmen  have  come  back  from  the  "  Sermiksoak  " — ^from 
the  great  ice  wall  and  over  the  rocks  hie  the  little  furred 
chfldren,  their  hands  full  of  flowers,  and  under  my  window 
in  Jakobshavn  old  wooden  tarred  church  soon  resounded 
the  familiar  cries  of  "  Nerkersoak !  Nerkersoak ! "  as  my 
yonthful  assistants  call  my  attention  to  their  acquisitions, 
and  the  expected  skilling  which  is  to  be  the  reward 
thereof. 

Jakobshavn,  I  am  perfectly  well  aware,  is  at  no  time  a 
very  lively  place.  Indeed,  if  my  recollections  of  it  are  not 
blunted  b^  time,  it  always  struck  us  as  being  one  of  the 
most  nnmitigatedly  dull  hamlets  within  the  Arctic  circle ; 
yet  looking  &ck  on  our  quondam  home  in  the  Ught  of  those 
days,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  simple  quiet  and 
gladness  and  kindly  hospitality,  which,  in  the  bustle  and 
struggle  and  turmou  of  the  dviuzed  life  of  cities  which  then 
lay  mr  behind  ns,  it  would  be  in  vajn  to  expect ! 

The  companions  of  those  days  are  now  scattered  each  to 
his  own  home,  and  with  what  memories  they  look  back  on 
their  Arctic  life  I  know  not:  Yet,  Bpeakinc  for  myself — and 
I  speak  it  with  all  the  sincerity  I  am  capable  of — now  that 
five  years  have  nearly  come  and  gone,  there  is  no  place 
where  I  love  better  to  hear  from  than  from  ice-chocked 
Disco  Bay,  nor  any  in  whose  welfitre  I  am  more  deeply 
interested  than  those  who  were  our  neighbours  and  our 
friends  so  long  ago.  It  would  be  impertinence  in  me  to 
name  them,  cnit  I  gladly  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
expressing,  though  in  a  language  less  {^miliar  to  them  than 
their  moflier  tongue,  the  hewtfelt  gratitude  with  which 
their  names  are  entwined  in  our  memorr. 

Vints  ofBink  and  others  to  the  Inland  lee. — ^The  ionmevs 
or  attempts  which  I  have  recorded  at  some  length  form  the 
chief  attempts  which,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  been  made 
to  penetrate  the  interior  of  Greenland,  or  which  have  been 
recorded.  Possibly  there  may  have  been  others,  though 
from  the  well  known  dislike  of  the  Eskimo  to  travel  over 
the  interior  ice,  and  the  absence  of  any  motive  for  enter- 
prise in  that  direction  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  officers  in 
charge  of  the  government  and  trade  of  Greenland,  J  think 
that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  there  have  been  many  other 
attempts,  and  my  friend  Dr.  Bink,  the  most  distinguished 
authority  on  all  matters  Greenlandic,  and  for  so  many 
years  Eoyal  Inspector  of  South  Greenland.f  whom  I  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  agrees  with  me.  however,  in 
addition  to  those  I  have  recorded  at  length,  there  are  one 
or  two  of  which  I  have  no  notes,  or  very  brief  ones,  to 
mention.    Dr.  Bink  himself,  who  has  been  close  to  and  has 

*  The  average  temperatore  of  th&t  summer  at  Jakobsliam  waa  abont 
n°  VUir.,  according  to  the  theimometrloal  obeerratloDa  kept  b;  Mr.  Dlitrlot- 
Surgoon  Pfaff.  Am)rdl2ig  to  obiervationB  from  1842-46,  chiefly  Toj  Mr.  Dls- 
trio^nrgeon  Bndolph,  the  ,  temperature  of  JakobBhavn  waa  (In  degrees 
Beamnnrt  as  follows:  Jimnary — 14'2;  February  — 16-3 ;  March  — 11-6;  April 
—  «-7;  May  — O'lj  June  +  8-7;  Jnly  +  fi-Sj  Augu»t  +  4-3)  September  +  1-0; 
Ootober  — 24;  November  —  91 ;  December  — 12-2.  Mean  temperature  of  the 
whole  year,  —  473.  The  yearly  mean  temperatore  of  Omenak  (lat  70°  W  4S" 
N.)  la  —  6'U;  and  of  Upemavik  (lat  73°  47^  .4»"  N.)  —  849. 

t  Appohit«l  In  Jme,  1871,  Director.ot  the  whole  aSain  of  areanlaod,  to  be 
raaldent  In  (Copenhagen. 


partly  viewed  and  delineated  the  margin  of  the  inland  ice 
m  many  difficult  places  from  60°  to  70°  N.B.,  has  also 
ascended  the  ice  itself,  namely,  at  Tessiusak  near  Jakobs- 
havn, in  May,  1851 ;  but  only  spent  some  hours  in  walking 
upon  it  and  in  examining  its  surface,  without  the  intention 
01  trying  any  inland  excursion. 

I  am  also  informed  by  Dr.  Bink  that  a  Danish  gentleman 
who  visited  Greenland  in  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  magne- 
tical  observations,  has  walked  several  miles  over  this  inland 
ice  near  Pakitsok. 

The  natives  are  generally  reindeer  hunting  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  ice,  and  sometimes  cross  parts  of  it.  A 
native  gives  an  account  of  this  in  the  Greenland  Journal, 
"  Atuagagdlintit"  of  1864,  in  the  Eskimo  language.  As  for 
instance  he  says  ("  Atuag.  p.  451),  mentioning  the  localities 
from  64°  to  65°  N.  :  "On  some  of  the  hunting  grounds 
there  are  dangers  to  be  encountered,  namely,  as  follows: 
The  rivers  issuing  from  the  ice  are  very  muddy,  also  when 
walking  over  the  ice  {it  presents  itsefi)  very  fissured,  the 
crevasses  in  which  (»innot  be  crossed,  but  must  be  gone 
around,  are  tremendously  deep.  If  somebody  should  fall 
into  them  he  could  never  be  saved.  The  reindeer  huntera 
used  to  come  there.    The  land  ice  enlarges  rapidly,"  &a 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  the  late  Mr.  Olrik,  so  many 
years  Inspector  of  North  Greenland  and  Director  of  the 
Greenland  Trade  in  Copenhagen,  and  his  brother-in-law  and 

Sredecessor,     the     well-known     conchologist  —  Inspector 
[oiler — visited  the  inland  ice. 

The  journey  thirty  miles  inland  ftom  Auleitsivik  I^jord, 
in  July,  1870,  by  Professor  Nordenskiold  of  Stockholm, 
and  Dr.  Svend  Berggren,  of  Lund,  witih  two  Greenlanders 
(Isak  and  Sisarniak),  to  an  elevation  on  the  ice  of  2000  feet 
has  been  so  recently  recorded.*  That  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  mo  to  refer  to  it,  except  to  express  my  admiration  for  the 
skill,  and  delight  at  the  good  fortune  which  enabled  these 
gentlemen  to  accomplish  what  under  less  favourable  auspices 
we  ourselves  had  failed  in  doing  even  partially  three  years 
before.  The  temperature  rose  during  the  day  to  79°  Fahr., 
but  at  night  the  water  {roze.  Their  journey  was  accomplished 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  when  turning  back,  at  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet,  like  all  former  explorers  they  saw  for 
at  least  thirty  or  forty  miles  ahead  of  them  the  same 
unbroken  field  of  ice. 

What  is  the  Intanor  of  Greenland  ? — It  may  seem  a 
{»Tadox  when  I  say  that  so  far  as  we  can  draw  any  conclu- 
sions from  the  observations  on  the  short  journeys  into  the 
country  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  Greenland  has 
no  Interior !  At  least  if  we  l(X)k  upon  its  interior  in  the 
light  of  something  else  than  i(»  and  snow.  Solid  land  or 
rock  there  is  none  now  to  be  seen.  The  country  seems  only  a 
circlet  of  islands  separated  from  one  another  by  deep  fjords 
or  struts,  and  bound  together  on  the  landward  side  by  the 
great  ice  covering  which  overlies  the  whole  interior,  and 
which  is  pouring  out  its  overflow  into  the  sea  in  the  shape  of 
glaciers  and  icebergs.  Ho  doubt,  under  this  ioe  there  lies 
land,  just  as  it  lies  under  the  sea,  but  nowadays  none  can 
be  seen,  and  as  an  insulating  medium  it  might  as  well  be 
water.  Cross  over  that  surrounding  circlet  of  outskirting 
island,  and  we  ascend  to  a  plateau  where  nought  can  be 
seen  but  ice.  No  fragment  of  stone  is  there — no  trace  of 
vegetation,  except  a  trace  here  and  there  of  the  red  snow- 
plajit — not  a  sight  or  sound  of  moving  thing,  nothing 
but  hard  glacier  ice  stretching  north  and  south  — 
westward  after  you  have  lost  sight  of  the  land  you 
have  crossed  over,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see.  The  mountains  which  Dalager  saw  in  South  Green- 
land to  the  eastward  were  in  all  likelihood  those  of  the 
East  Coast,  and  not  interior  mountains,  for  wherever  else  it 
has  been  penetrated  into,  nothing  but  ioe  can  be  seen  on  the 
distant  eastern  horizon.  How  deep  this  ice  overlies  the 
country  it  is  impossible  to  say;  in  some  places,  I  doubt  not, 
many  thousand  feet.  As  I  have  already,  in  a  paper  "  On  the 
Physics  of  Arctic  Ice  as  explanatory  of  the  glacial  remains 

*  Fetennaan's  "  (3eographl90he  Uitthellangen,"  1870,  p.  428 ;  and  also  In 
"  Ofenlgt  af  KongL  Vetenskapt-Akad.  I'Srhandlingar,"  1870,  So.  10." 
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of  Scotland,"  deBcribed  the  nature  of  this  glacial  covering 
at  some  length,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  a 
description  m  it  in  this  place.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  continues  throughout  the  whole  country  except  where 
fjords  may  indent  it,  and  even  then,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
increasing— it  is  filling  up  these  fjords.  In  a  paper  in  the 
Danish  "Tidsskrift  for  populair  Premstilling  af  Naturvidens- 
kab "  for  October,  1870,  Dr.  Bink  has  also  discussed  this 
subject. 

Are  there  any  Mountamt  m  the  Interior  ? — ^Prom  what  I 
have  just  said  it  will  be  apparent  that  there  are  none  of  any 
extent.  Whatever  there  may  have  been  formerly  are  now 
overlaid  by  an  ice  covering,  viz.,*  by  the  glacial  cap  forming, 
by  the  immense  fall  of  snow  and  the  little  evaporation  in 
the  cold  interior,  much  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  dis- 
charged in  the  shape  of  icebergs.  There  are  no  iceberg 
"  streams"  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  bergs  are 
rare  off  that  coast.  As  soon  as  you  leave  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  coast  no  moraine  is  seen  coming  over  the  inland 
ice,  which  would  certainly  not  be  the  case  if  the  ice  sloped 
from  any  mountain  range  or  in  its  tract  to  the  coast  toucned 
any  land  at  all.  No  living  creature — animal  or  plant— ap- 
peared on  this  desolate  glacier  field  except  a  trace  here  and 
there  of  the  red  snow  plant  {protoaoeeus  nivcdis,  P.  vtUgwris, 
&e.),  80  common  in  alpine  and  Arctic  regions.  I  find, 
however,  that  Dr.  Berggren  discovered,  what  in  our  anxiety 
and  other  duties  we  might  have  omitted  to  observe — 
various  low  forms  of  vegetable  life,  chiefly  DiatofnaeecB — 
though  approaching  the  Zygnemacea  {Scytcmema  graciUs, 
&o).  These  might  be  expected,  as  we  continually  find 
them  in  hollows  of  icebeivs  (vide  Sutherland's  Arctic  voyage 
with  Captain  Penny,  and  my  paper  on  the  discoloration  of 
the  sea — the  facts  in  which  mve  been  confirmed  both  by  the 
Germans  and  Swedes :  (2Van«.  Botanical  Society  Ed., 
vol.  ix.)  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  g'^^  ioe 
field  slopes  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast  of  Greenland 
(chiefly)  ,t  and  that  any  bergs  which  may  be  seen  on  that 
coast  are  from  local  glaciers,  or  from  some  unimportant 
defluent  of  the  great  mterior  ice.  Nor  do  I  think  a  range 
of  mountains  at  all  necessary  for  the  formation  of  this  huge 
mer  de  glace,  for  this  idea  is  derived  from  the  Alpine  and 
other  mountain  ranges  where  the  glacial  system  is  a  petty 
affair  compared  with  that  of  Greenland.  I  look  upon 
Greenland  and  its  interior  ice  field  in  the  light  of  a  broad- 
lipped,  shallow  vessel,  but  with  breaks  in  the  lips  here  and 
there,  and  the  glacier  like  some  viscous  matter  in  it.  As 
more  is  poured  in,  the  viscous  matter  will  run  over  the 
edges,  naturally  taking  the  line  of  the  chinks  as  its  line  of 
outflow.  The  broad  lips  of  the  vessel,  in  my  homely 
simile,  are  the  outlying  islands  or  "  outskirts ;"  the  viscous 
matter  in  the  vessel  the  inland  ice,  the  additional  matter 
continually  being  poured  in  the  enormous  snow  covering, 
which,  winter  aner  winter,  for  seven  or  eight  months  in 
the  year,  falls  almost  continuously  on  it ;  and  the  chinks  or 
bref&s  in  the  vessel  are  the  fjords  or  valleys  down  which 
the  glaciers,  representing  the  outflowing  viscous  matter, 
empty  the  surplus  of  the  vessel.  In  other  words,  the  ice 
flows  out  in  glaciers — overflows  the  land,  in  fact,  down  the 
valleys  and  fiords  of  Greenland — by  force  of  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  snow,  just  as  does  the  grain  on  the  floor 
of  a  bam  when  another  SEKikful  is  emptied  on  the  top  of  the 
mound  already  on  the  floor.  The  want  of  much  slope, 
therefore,  in  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  any  great 
mountain  range,  are  of  little  moment  to  the  movement  of 
this  (or  any  other  great  mass  of  land  ice)  provided  we  have 
gnow  enough.  (See  my  paper  already  quoted  in  Quart.  Jottr. 
Oeol.  Boc,  Feb.,  1871.) 

What  is  QreeriUmd? — Greenland,  as  it  appears  on  our 
maps,  is  a  huge  wedge  of  land  hanging  down  firom  the 
North  Pole.  Add  to  this  the  exaggerated  proportions 
which  Meroator's  projection  gives  to  it,  and  the  ranges  of 
interior  mountains  which  imaginative  geographers  now  and 

•  Is  the  diagram  afSxed  to  the  paper  mentioned  I  him  (p.  67C)  ahown  the 
lee  as  alopinit,  for  dlB«rammatto  effect,  both  waya. 
t  Quart  JoQC  Qaol.  Sos.  Land.,  1871,  pp.  871-701. 


then  ponrtray  in  its  interior,  and  we  are  all  anffiniantly 
familiar  with  its  outline.  It  isnowmorethanhalf  aoentury 
ago  since  Giesecke,*  who  had  long  resided  in  the  connCry,  ex- 

Eressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  merely  a  collection  of  islands 
ound  together  by  ice ;  and  from  what  I  have  said,  furthw 
research  has  not  mvalidated,  though  it  may  have  supported 
and  extended  his  views.  Dr.  Fetermann  considered  that  it 
might  extend  in  a  more  or  less  unbroken  line  to  Wrangell's 
Land  north  of  Behring  Strait.  With  these  conjoint  views 
of  Giesecke  and  Petermann  I  am  inclined  to  tmvw  in  my 
belief  That  the  view  of  Kane  and  Hayes,  that  it  ends  in 
an  "open  Polar  sea,"  is  unsupported  and  unreasonable, 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt,  and  the  idea  is  not  now 
coincided  in  by  many  whose  opinions  on  such  a  matter  can 
be  received  as  of  much  moment.  That  it  is  a  collectian  of 
islands  bound  together  by  the  inland  ice  and  its  ou^xniring 
glaciers  I  have  already  ventured  to  state  my  belief  as  being 
a  well  observed  fact,  and  that,  in  a  collection  of  broken 
islands,  it  extends  throughout  the  Arctic  Polar  basin  per- 
haps on  to  Wrangell's  I^d  is,  I  further  believe,  not  at  all 
improbable.  Shortly  before  writing  these  notes  I  read  the 
admirable  papers  ot  Lieutenant  Payer  on  Kaiser  Franz 
Josefs  Fjord,t  and  while  admitting  that  this  and  many 
other  east  coast  fjords  may  penetrate  the  land  for  great  dis- 
tances, I  do  not  think  that  his  views  tend  materialfy  to  alter 
the  doctrine  I  have  stated.  It  was  long  a  belief  that  some 
of  the  west  coast  fjords — ^particularly  those  about  Omenak 
Fjord  and  Disco  Bay — out  Greenland  in  two,  and  the  Eskimo 
to  this  day  have  traditions  of  timber  drifting  out,  and  even 
of  men  coming  through  these  fjords  from  the  east  coast. 
But,  whether  this  was  so  or  not  m  former  times,  we  know 
this  is  not  so  now,  and,  as  all  of  the  west  Greenland  fjords 
are  known  as  to  their  termination,  there  need  be  little  or  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  Franz  Josefs  Fjord  not  reaching 
through  to  the  west  coast.  Though  the  exact  heads  of  some 
of  these  fjords  have  not  been  reached,  it  is  known  that  they 
are  terminated  by  the  ice  face  of  a  glacier.  So  that  thongn 
there  may  not  be  now  water  communication  between  the 
east  and  west  coast,  it  is  just  possible  that  at  one  time, 
before  the  spread  of  the  inland  ice  choked  up  these  Qords 
(as  we  know  it  has  done  Jakobshavn  ice  Qord  and  (^en 
within  the  memory  of  man)  it  may  have  been  so  in  former 
times ;  and  eyen  yet  there  may  be  no  land  shutting  off  the 
one  end  of  the  Qord  from  the  other. 

Cam,  OreenUmd  be  eroased  ? — It  may,  I  think,  over  the 
smooth  snow-covered  inland  ice  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  say  in  May,  when  it  is  tolerably  mild,  and  the  whole 
summer  is  before  us,  and  the  snow  has  not  yet  melted  off 
the  ice.  Later  in  the  season  the  snow  melts  off  the  ice,  and, 
as  hi^pened  in  our  case,  travel  was  impossible  with  sledges. 
Later,  again,  as  when  Dalager  and  Hayes  travelled,  the 
winter  is  coming  on,  the  nights  are  dark,  and  the  cold  is  too 
intense.  With  much  hardship  and  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
favourable  circumstances,  the  country  might  be  crossed  to 
the  east  coast,  but  I  do  not  think  the  travellers  oould  return 
the  same  way.  For  even  were  it  possible  for  them  to  carry 
provisions  for  themselves  and  dogs,  even  allowing  them  to 
eat  their  spare  dogs  now  and  then,  it  would  certainly  not  be 
possible' to  carry  enough  for  the  return  journey  also,  if  evoi 
the  snow  covermg  stiU  remained  on  the  ice.  It  would  be 
too  great  a  risk  to  depend  on  getting  provisions  by  reindeer 
hunting  on  the  east  ooast,  so  that  a  depdt  or  a  ship  would 
be  needed  to  atwait  them  there.  To  return  down  the  etist  coast 
would  be  almost  as  dangerous  and  risky  as  to  return  across 
the  inland  ice.  However,  in  South  Greenland,  where  the 
continent  is  narrow,  it  might  be  possible  to  accomplish  this. 
Hitherto  I  have  spoken  oi  a  journey  from  the  west  to  the 
east  coast,  because  visits  to  the  latter  coast  are  so  rare  and 
difficult,  iiiat  I  had  left  out  of  account  the  chances  of  any 
one  ever  attempting  it  there.  Still  there  is  a  chance  of 
it  being  done,  and  £)ne  much  more  safely  and  easily  fitim 

*  AK>endiz  to  Sooreaby'a  Qreenlaud  Toyage. 

t  Gtoogr.  Mitt,  1871,  Heft  IV.  and  V.  This  is  aspposed  to  streteh  fu  in  from 
the  east  coast,  In  laL  6e°  (cult  pletare  of  it  by  Payer,  In  Petennana's  UMtL 
1871,  and  in  the  "Leimrs  Honr^  tor  Oet  1871. 
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the  east  than  from  the  west  coast.  It  is  even  possible  that, 
penetrating  the  eountry  from  Franz  Josef  or  other  §ord,  and 
then  taking  to  sledge  at  a  &Tonrable  time  of  the  year,  that 
the  journey  could  be  performed  with  comparative  ease,  fbr, 
once  arrived  at  the  west  coast,  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  getting  suooour  from  the  Eskimo  or  Danish 
B^tiements. 
I  do  not  despair  of  its  being  done ;  and  if  judiciously  gone 


about,  I  do  not  think  the  risks  are  greater  than  the  problem 
to  be  solved.* 


•  Ttala  paper  la  founded  on  a  lecton  delivered  ^  the  author  before  tbe 
geographical  motion  of  the  Eritiah  Association  in  Edinburgh,  in  Aug.  1971, 
which  was  afterwards  publiahed  under  the  title  of  Dot  /mure  vm  Orinlamd,  In 
Peteimann's  "  QeocTaphlaotM  Ulttheilon^eii "  (the  well-known  Qotha 
■otentMc  joamal).  NnmerouB  addiUona  ai 
It  in  the  present  form. 


I  and  emendations  have  been  made  to 


AM  QL1  II  6. 


TEITAITTS  IN  COMKON. 

Br  WIIiLIAM  PEARD,  M.D. 

How  gloriously  the  sun  shines  over  sparkling  river  and 
emenud  meadow  on  this  delicious  May  mommg,  as  my 
skiff  drifts  with  the  current  from  Kingston  towards  Ted- 
dington.  There  is  scarcely  steerage  way  on  the  boat,  and  I 
lie  lazily  in  the  steim- sheets  with  tne  yoke  lines  over  either 
shoulder,  help  her  with  an  occasional  touch  of  the  paddle 
that  rests  across  the  gunwale  ready  to  my  hand,  and  dream 
of  things  past,  present,  and  future. 

Men  usually  have  a  happy  knack  of  forgetting  the  petty 
passages  of  life,  which,  by  the  way,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
seldom  worth  remembering.  The  veriest  trifle,  however, 
occasionally  recalls  events,  longforgotten,  and  forces  them 
on  us,  wheuier  we  will  or  not.  The  warmth  and  stillness  of 
the  day  reminded  me — perhaps  from  the  mere  force  of  con- 
trast— of  pitiless  bnffetings  endured  under  less  propitious 
skies.  Then  one  particumr  instance  wiU  shape  itself  out, 
and  stand  prominently  forward  from  a  mass  of  imper- 
fect thoughts.  Must  I  be  hag-ridden  by  an  idea  P  Am  I 
compelled  to  retrace  all  the  details  that  grew  out  of  one 
of  tne  most  ordinary  actions  of  life  P  I  rouse  myself  to 
mark  the  fair  and  happ^  faces  that  flash  by  me ;  listen  for  a 
moment  to  a  thrush  in  the  full  tide  of  love  and  song; 
marvel  whether  yonder  princely  mansion  on  its  velvet  lawn 
is  really  worth  all  the  care,  anxiety,  and  long  laborious 
hours  that  scraped  the  capital  together,  coin  by  coin,  nebes- 
sacy  to  its  erection;  then  once  more,  mechanically,  fall 
into  the  old  luxurious  position,  and  take  up  the  thread  of 
my  ct^tations,  exactly  where  I  left  it.  But  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  I  know  the  symptoms  too  well ;  the  crisis  rarely  ter- 
minates except  after  a  smart  application  of  pens  and  ink.  I 
may  as  well,  therefore,  face  the  evil  boldly,  fasten  my  skiff 
to  the  nearest  willow,  do  my  spiriting  gently,  and  tell  a 
tale  told  me  when  snowed  up  in  a  wretched  inn  at  Caithness, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  sporting  visit  to  the  north. 

I  need  not  say  how  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
lame  when,  having  completed  all  the  arrangements  necessary 
to  enable  me  to  spend  the  season  on  one  of  the  best  spring 
rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  I  waited  with  no  little  im- 
patience for  the  hour  in  which  I  proposed  to  start.  The 
J  ear  had  opened  propitiously.  The  first  three  weeks  of 
anuaiy  were  unusually  mUd,  and  as  each  warm,  bright  day 
passed,  I  fancied  how  the  stock  would  be  increased  by  large 
additions  of  fresh  run  fish.  The  first  sounds  that  greeted 
my  ears  on  the  morning  of  my  intended  departure  took  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  the  rose  tints  out  of  the  pictures 


I  had  painted — I  knew  those  sounds  too  well.  The  keen 
fitful  wmd  that  piped  so  shrill  at  my  window,  came  direct 
from  the  coldest  cnambers  of  the  east.  It  was  eloquent  of 
snow. 

It  is  alwOTs  better  to  know  the  worst,  so,  stepping 
out  of  bed,  I  drew  up  the  blinds,  and  looked  first  into  the 
street  and  next  up  at  the  sky.  If  the  former  was  cold  and 
deserted,  the  latter  seemed  draped  in  sables.  Not  an  inch 
of  blue  was  to  be  seen.  A  dull  leaden  hue  pervaded  it,  and 
I  crept  back  despondingly  to  my  couch,  donbtftal  as  to  my 
next  move,  but  confident  of  "  snow  broth  "  in  the  river  and 
whist  at  the  lodge.  If  breakfast  did  not  improve  the  state 
of  the  weather  it  made  me  more  cheerful  on  the  subject  of 
my  journey.  After  all,  what  was  the  worst  that  oonld 
happen  P  I  might  be  snowed  in,  but  the  old  place  had  resisted 
many  a  siege  from  the  elements,  and  was  well  victualled,  to 
say  nothing  of  champagne,  Bass,  and  usquebaugh.  On  the 
other  hand  there  might,  after  all,  be  no  dovrafall,  and  I 
should  be  on  the  ground  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
opportunity  that  might  ofier  ;  yes,  it  was  better  to  go  as 
proposed.  Wben  the  train  stopped  at  York,  matters  looked 
Dad;  when  we  reached  Edinburgh  they  looked  worse.  At 
Perth  it  began  to  snow,  and  when  Aberdeen  was  readied, 
the  fall  lay  a  couple  of  inches  deep  on  the  level.  Still  I 
pressed  on,  anything  was  better  than  stopping  at  a  dismal 
country  inn,  wnere  I  had  neither  friends  nor  resources.  At 
last  I  reached  Helmsdale,  the  Ultima  Thnle  of  railway  enter- 
prise in  Caithness.  The  station-master  possessed  a  frill  share 
of  Highland  impassibility. 

"Could  I  get  on  P" 

"  Maybe  I  might — ^but  if  folk  were  wise  they  would  stay 
where  they  were." 

"Had  any  passengers  by  previous  trains  gone  north- 
wards P" 

"  Yes ;  a  stout  gentleman,  that  often  came  frae  the  south 
at  this  season,  set  off  in  Duncan  M'Nab's  machine  about  two 
hours  since." 

"  What  was  hid  name  P  " 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  replied  the  cautious  Scot,  "  but  Gerald 
Massy  was  on  his  luggace."  This  was  the  best  news  I  had 
heard  since  leaving  the  Great  Northern  Terminus,  at  King's 
Cross,  for  my  present  journey  was  due  to  that  gentleman's 
eloquence.  He  had  covenanted  to  meet  me  at  his  pet  river 
before  the  last  day  of  January,  and  now  was  better  than  his 
word  by  two  days.  Ten  minutes  later  my  traps  were  stowed 
in  a  qneer  kind  of  vehicle,  something  hetween  a  gig  and  a 
cart.  The  inevitable  dram  that  smoothes  all  difficulties  north 
of  the  Tweed  was  administered;  Sandy  wrapped  his  thick 
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plaid  closer  ronnd  hie  broad  chest ;  I  gave  a  finishing  touch 
to  the  arrangement  of  waterproof  coat  and  leggings,  and  then 
we  moved  on  slowly  and  silently  over  the  deepening  snow. 
How  it  came  down — ^thick,  blinding,  stifling — I  could  just 
see  the  ears  of  the  horse,  as  he  tossed  his  head  occasionally 
at  the  pitiless  storm.  We  might  have  been  moving  along  a 
road  as  flat  as  the  towing  path  of  a  Dutch  canal,  or  through 
a  region  of  Alpine  heights  for  anything  I  knew  to  the  con- 
trary. As  the  melting  slush  trickled  slowly,  but  surely, 
down  the  back  of  my  neck,  whilst  the  lighter  particles  of 
that  ceaseless  shower  drifted  up  my  sleeves  and  penetrated 
my  waistcoat,  I  wished  myself  anywhere  else  than  in 
Randy's  macUne,  and  cursed  the  preposterous  idiotcy  that 
drove  me  well  nigh  to  John  o'  Giroat  s  house  in  such  abo- 
minable weather. 

"  We  can  no  get  on  the  night,"  Sandy  quietly  observed, 
as  he  strove  for  the  second  time  to  extricate  the  poor  beast 
from  a  snowdrift.     "  The  road's  no  that  easy  to  mmd." 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Dunleath  P  We  must  have  done  half 
the  'atam.  It's  as  easy  to  go  on  as  to  go  back."  Bj  the 
light  of  another  dram,  my  companion  saw  the  affair  from 
my  point  of  view,  and  once  more  we  struggled  forward.  .  .  . 
Matters  were  growing  seriouff.  Twilight  was  fast  deepening 
into  darkness.  I  felt  half  frozen,  and  with  each  laborious* 
step,  the  horse  lost  heart  and  power,  and  within  the  next 
half  mile  came  to  a  dead  stand.  We  got  him  out  of  the 
shafts  with  all  speed,  and  did  our  best  to  soothe  his  terrors 
and  relieve  his  weariness.  Throwing  the  reins  over  his 
arm,  and  converting  one  of  my  gaff  handles  into  an  extem- 
porised alpine  stock,  Sandy  trudged  manfully  forward, 
sometimes  making  good  way  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards, 
and  then  losing  the  track,  plunged  up  to  his  middle  in  a 
drift. 

By  my  snug  fireside  I  had  often  read  of  the  perils  of 
belated  travellers,  and  had  rather  enjoyed  their  suflerings  in 
darkness  and  tempest.  Somehow  or  other  they  always  got 
safely  out  of  their  troubles,  and  in  the  end  usually  spent  a 
merry  evening  in  very  agreeable  society.  But  now  I  failed 
to  see  the  interest  of  su^  situations,  felt  by  no  means  sure 
of  a  happy  termination  to  my  difficulties,  and  would  have 
given  half  I  was  worth,  for  a  warm  room  and  a  modicum  of 
hot  whisky  and  water.  But,  "There  is  an  end  to  every 
pain,"  as  Barry  Cornwall  sings.  After  three  or  four  of  the 
most  miserable  hours  I  ever  spent,  the  wretched  horse 
uttered  a  feeble  neigh ;  presently  Sandy  made  a  faint  at- 
tempt at  a  series  of  ghostly  halloas,  and  then  from  an  open 
door  a  stream  of  light  shot  over  the  white  and  level  waste. 
It  was  the  village  at  last,  and  never  was  village  more  welcome. 
Bogwood  was  brought  from  the  stack,  dry  peats  were  piled 
on  the  fire,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  little  inn  stood  my 
foiend  Gerald,  like  a  good  Samaritan  as  he  was,  with  a 
steaming  jug  of  whisky  toddy,  ready  to  cheer  and  resuscitate 
the  luckless  comrade  he  had  beguiled  into  these  frozen 
regions.  His  good  offices,  however,  did  not  end  here,  for  he 
turned  me  out  in  the  first  style  of  fashion  in  dry  clothes, 
and  altogether  made  a  new  man  of  me  by  the  time  supper 
appeared. 

Dear  old  comrade,  gentle  as  a  woman,  and  innocent  as  a 
child,  how  great  you  were  ou  that  festive  occasion ;  how 
anxious  to  make  amends  for  my  sufferings,  forgetful  that 
yours  had  been  almost  as  severe.  How  yon  cheered  me  by 
anticipation  of  brighter  days,  when  we  should  tread  the 
glens  in  comfort,  and  return  at  night  triumphant  with  our 
silvery  spoils.  And  what  a  chat  we  had,  as  the  bitter  wind 
whirled  the  snow  flakes  down  the  widechiinney,  and  through 
the  chinks  of  the  ill-fitting  casement. 

In  youth,  when  with  an  arrogance  peculiar  to  that  bright 
season,  we  deem  the  world  at  our  feet,  we  are  apt  to  thmk 
lightly  of  its  choicest  blessings,  and  to  talk  no  incon- 
siderable quantity  of  mischievous  nonsense  in  disparage- 
ment of  things  essentially  good.  In  time  we  grow  wiser, 
and  learn  to  estimate  matters  at  their  true  worth.  I  had 
lived  long  enough  to  feel  the  value  of  friendship,  and  knew 
well  that  its  high  market  value  is  due  to  its  rarity.  Like  a 
choice  vintage  wine,    it  acquires  flavour,  and   does  not 


lose  strength  through  age ;  our  friendship  was  old  enough, 
Heaven  knows !  for,  Oerald  Massey  and  myself  had  been 
schoolfellows.  After  discoursing  of  the  comforts  of  the 
lodge,  the  little  knot  of  choice  spirits  that  formed  its 
members,  uid  the  excellent  character  of  the  water,  Gerald 
brewed  a  modest  tumbler  of  toddy,  and  remarked,  "  There's 
nothing  so  miserable  as  angling  rivalry,  it  destroys 
comfort,  injures  sport,  turns  amusement  into  a  vesatioii, 
and  breeds  no  end  of  smothei^  heartburnings,  and  ill 
blood.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  even  the  most  patient 
men  lose  their  tempers  under  repeated  petty  provocations, 
and  fail  to  take  such  early  steps  in  the  right  direction,  as 
if  followed,  would  in  all  probability  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
nuisance.  But  here,  happily, ,  our  social,  arrangements 
prevent  the  possibility  of  such  evils,  and  the  consequence 
IS,  that  our  harmony  '  never  moults  a  feather.'  Our 
society  consists  of  so  many  rods,  and  the  water  being 
divided  into  a  definite  number  of  lots,  each  is  taken  in  turn, 
and  a  man  may  go  out  early  or  late  as  suits  his  health  or 
his  habits,  without  fear  of  finding  his  ground  fished  over  by 
some  more  enterprising  member.  If  he  does  not  go  out, 
his  length  lies  fallow,  and  is  all  the  better  for  the  next 
comer  on  the  following  day.  Experience  ought  to  be 
treated  somewhat  like  money.  Men  should  be  good 
stewards  of  each,  and  dispense  their  wealth  freely  for  the 
common  good.    Did  you  ever  have  a  partner  P" 

"Unfortunately  you  see  I  have  no  business  or  profes- 
sion." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  my  companion ;  "  I  did  not  mean  in 
that  way ;  but,  did  yon  ever  rent  a  river  with  a  frioid  ?  " 
My  answer  was  in  the  negative. 

Lucky  for  you,  perhaps,"  he  continued;  adding,  with  a 
simple  solemnity  tnat  made  me  smile,  "mind  you  don't. 
I  did  so  once,  and  at  the  time  and  since  suffered  more 
on  account  of  it  than  I  ever  suffered  in  my  life." 

I  knew  my  old  schoolfellow's  gentle  and  sensitive  nature 
right  well,  and  could  easily  imagine  that  he  might  have 
been  made  sufficiently  miserable  if  brought  face  to  &ce 
with  a  selfish  and  ungenerous  rivalry. 

"  Well,  you  know,  you  might,"  he  said  in  a  meditative 
way  peculiar  to  him — "  you  might  at  some  time  be  induced 
to  do  it.    Did  I  ever  teU  you  my  experiences  P  " 

"  Not  in  this  particular  direction,  certainly,"  I  replied. 

"Ah,  well,  then  you  shall  hear  how  Charlie  Peters  and 
I  became  tenants  in  common,  and  what  came  of  the 
contract.  Of  course,  if  you  cannot  a£Eord  to  take  a  river  to 
yourself,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  share  one  with  somebody 
else.  But  then  make  it  a  business  transaction,  and  adopt 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  some  first  class  club.  Take 
those,  for  example,  which  have  been  found  to  answer  so  well 
on  the  Thurso,  and  fit  them  to  your  requirements.  Above 
all,  have  them  duly  signed  and  sealed,  and  when  they  are  in 
operation,  cry  out  loudly  on  the  first  symptom  of  any 
infringement.  That's  the  way  to  insure  peace  and  comfort; 
but  never  rent  moontain  or  moor,  loch  or  river,  with  a 
hiend,  and  then  trust  the  lee  non  tcripta  of  sporting  to  his 
interpretation." 

"  But  I  should  have  thought  your  experience," 

"Nonsense  about  experience.  Ea:perientia  docet  is  all 
very  well;  but  you  and  I  also  once  on  a  time  learnt 
'that  no  man  is  wise  all  his  life  long.'  In  one  point  at 
least  I  intend  to  be  didactic,  and  if  you  heed  what  I  Say, 
you  will  learn  a  wrinkle  that  some  day  or  other  may  stand 
you  in  ^ood  stead. 

"I  think  you  knew  Sir  Thomas  Peters,  but  that  was  long 
before  Charlie,  the  second  son,  came  to  the  title,  or  even 
thought  of  the  inheritance  in  any  other  way  than  as  b^ng 
a  first-rate  thing  for  his  elder  brother.  Our  estates  lay 
close  together.  The  families  had  been  friends  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  Charlie  and  I  formed  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  In  temper  and  character,  in  thought  and 
feeling,  however,  we  were  far  as  the  poles  asunder.  He  was 
prompt  and  self  asserting,  whilst  I  was  shy,  and,  from 
temperament,  willing  to  sacrifice  almost  anything  in  order 
to  secure  peace  and  good  will.    He  was  in  the  main  a  fine 
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honoaraUe  fellow ;  a  little  spoiled  perhaps,  and  not  a  little 
Belf-willed.  Erervbody  liked  him  except  his  nncle,  who 
never  got  on  with  anyone,  and  whom  I  in  my  wisdom 
eonsid^^d  a  cross-erained  old  hnnks. 

" '  I  say,  Gerald,  observed  Charlie,  as  we  rode  to  cover, 
'  Fve  jnst  heard  from  a  private  source  that  one  of  the  best 
fishings  in  the  West  of  Ireland  will  be  in  the  market  within 
the  next  week.  The  rent  is  rather  stiff — about  £500  per 
annum — I  can't  afford  it  all  to  myself;  will  yon  join 
meP' 

"  This  opening  led  to  an  animated  discussion,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  I  learnt  the  water  was  about  two  miles  in 
length  ;  that  the  lodge  was  close  to  the  ground,  and  that 
the  sport  was  gener^ly  excellent  when  wind  and  weather 
were  at  tUl  fovonrable.  Ajs  I  listened,  I  kindled  at  my 
comp>anion'B  fire.  Never  was  man  more  hopeful,  accommo- 
dating, or  enthusiastic,  and,  as  I  drank  m  his  words,  I 
did  not  doubt  that  the  vale  through  which  'the  Yellow 
water'  flowed  would  prove  another  'happy  valley,'  and 
that  Charlie  and  I  should  go  down  to  posterity  as  an 
improved  edition  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  Before  we  parted 
it  was  agreed  that  my  friend,  who  was  supposed  to  possess 
high  diplomatic  attainments,  should  conduct  the  negocia- 
tions,  and  if  possible,  bring  them  to  a  successful  issue. 

"  Little  more  than  a  week  had  passed  when  I  saw  Charlie 
coming  towards  the  house  at  a  orisk  canter.  There  was 
triamph  and  exultation  in  every  bound,  and  I  felt,  long 
before  he  spoke,  that  we  were  lessees  of  the  coveted  pro- 

Serty.  Ana  so  it  proved ;  but  during  that  week  I  had  pon- 
ered  somewhat  doubtfully  over  the  contemplated  arrange- 
ments. I  called  to  mind  my  possible  partner  s  strength  and 
youth,  his  matutinal  habits,  his  passion  for  the  sport,  his 
eager  spirit  (wholly  unused  to  check  or  restraint),  and  the 
limited  extent  of  our  territory,  and  I  resolved,  amongst 
other  matters,  that  it  would  be  better  to  divide  the  water, 
so  that  a  moiety  of  it  should  alternately  be  the  sole  property 
of  each  man  for  the  day. 

"  When  I  came  to  the  consideration  of  these  social  laws, 
Charlie  pooh-poohed  the  subject.  Were  we  strangers? 
Did  we  not  know  one  another  thoroughly  P  What  was  the 
use  of  bothering  ourselves  by  making  rules  and  regulations 
which  could  by  no  possibility  be  of  any  use  P  In  short,  he 
talked  me  down ;  my  shyness  gave  way  before  his  off-hand 
assurance,  and  when  when  we  started  for  the  Emerald  Isle, 
with  one  exception,  there  was  no  shadow  of  arrangement 
between  us  beyond  this — ^that,  as  tenants  in  common,  each 
was  liable  for  his  proportion  of  the  rent.  The  exception 
referred  to,  however,  was,  as  the  matter  turned  out,  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  ran  somewhat  in  this  form :  "  If 
either  lessee,  from  ill-health,  important  business,  or  other 
caose,  desires  to  give  up  his  rod,  he  is  hereby  privileged  to 
let  OF  assign  it  as  he  may  deem  most  advantt^eons  to  him- 
self." Our  river  waa  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
we  found  ourselves  duly  located  in  the  lodge  on  the  31st  of 
January,  the  season  commencing  on  the  following  morning. 
Dinner  passed  over  in  delightful  harmony,  and  the  meal 
ought  to  have  been  comfortable,  for  it  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  I  enjoyed  myself  at  feeding-time  during  that  luck- 
less spring.  On  the  followingmoming  the  house  was  astir  at 
an  efirly  hour.  If  I  "  dropped  off,"  tne  clatter  of  cups  and 
saucers  awoke  me.  Odours  of  eggs  and  bacon  mixed  with 
my  short  uneasy  slumbers.  I  looked  at  my  watch,  it  was 
scarcely  eight  o  clock,  and  the  day  was  as  cold,  raw,  and 
windy  as  it  could  well  be.  I  never  heard  there  was  any 
insanity  in  the  family,  and  as  none  but  a  maniac — at  least, 
so  I  thought  then — would  get  up  in  a  dark  winter's  morn- 
ing in  order  to  stand  shivering  on  the  bank  a  couple  of  hours 
before  any  commonplace  salmon  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  rise,  I  comforted  myself  with  the  belief  that  oar 
servants  were  paragons  of  industry,  that  my  friend  was 
snug  and  quiet  in  his  bed,  that  we  should  meet  at  breakfast 
somewhere  about  nine,  and  then,  after  a  comfortable  manilla, 
we  should  saunter  like  brothers  to  the  water,  and  fish  pool 
about,  each  as  anxious  for  his  friend's  sport  as  for  his  own. 
When  I  had  reached  this  stage  in  my  reflections,  and  settled 


matters  entirely  to  my  own  satisfaction,  I  rolled  on  my  side, 
amd  fell  into  happy  morning  slumber. 

"'Where's  Mr.  Peters  P'  I  asked  my  attendant,  about  a 
couple  of  hours  afterwards.  '  Bedad,  y'r  honor,  Mike  dis- 
coursed the  gintleman  last  night,  and  had  him  out  ever  so 
long  Mfo.  We'll  find  the  water  well  flogged  when  we  get 
there,  111  go  baU!' 

"  I  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  probability  or  improbability 
of  what  I  heard,  I  only  thought  how  duferently  I  should 
have  acted. 

"The two  sporting  attendants  who  had  served  the  former 
lessees  were  waiting  for  us  when  we  arrived  on  the  previous 
day.  They  were  very  different  men.  Mikewasasly.hs^dsome, 
.treacherous  looking  Celt ;  whilst  Dan  was  half  a  Northerner, 
rough  and  outspoken,  and  not  particularly  attractive  at  first 
sight.  My  easy  going  comrade  had  appropriated  an  old  rod 
case  belonging  to  his  father,  on  the  lid  of  which  was  painted 
in  gold  letters  an  inch  long '  Sir  Thomas  Peters.'  I  watched 
Master  Mike  as  he  fhrtively  scanned  the  address  on  our 
luggage,  and  I  saw  how  strongly  he  wa^^  attracted  towards 
the  owner  of  the  magic  monosyllable.  It  was  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight.  In  his  mind  a  title  was  the  equivalent  of 
wealth,  vanity  and  cupidity  attracted  him  equally  to  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  rank  and  riches.  From  the  first 
moment,  Mike  evidently  resolved  to  appropriate  the  baronet 
that  was  to  be.  He  unstrapped  his  portmanteau ;  unlocked 
the  case ;  worked  the  wheels ;  admired  the  rods  ;  set  out  his 
dressing  things ;  and  being  really  a  very  handv  fellow,  made 
hifnself  useful  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  now,  had  evidently 
shown  his  zeal  by  giving  his  new  patron  the  lion's  share  of 
the  water.  1  dia  not  Uke  the  aspect  of  ^airs ;  they  did  not 
look  comfortable,  and  I  detemuned  to  urge  the  division  of 
the  river,  on  the  first  convenient  opportumtr. 

"  On  reaching  the  river  I  saw  Charlie  and  his  too  zealous 
ally  changing  their  fly.  They  had  evidently  just  been  over 
the  throw  and  were  preparing  to  try  it  again  with  a  fresh 
cast,  when  Mike's  watchful  eye  noticed  our  approach.  I 
did  not  feel  anxious  to  join  them  just  then,  and  by  Dan's 
advice  shaped  my  course  for  a  pool  a  few  hundred  yards 
above,  on  which  the  wind  fell  in  full  sweep. 

" '  He's  at  his  old  tricks,  is  Misthur  Mike,' remarked  Dan, 
with  some  asperity.  '  The  sneaking  blackguard  never  cares 
what  mischief  he  makes.  He's  always  playing  his  own 
game.'  I  looked  towards  the  person  whose  portrait  was 
being  painted  in  such  strong  colours,  saw  him  gather  up 
the  tackle,  speak  a  word  to  Charlie,  and  then  walk  rapidly 
towards  the  point  to  which  we  were  bending  our  steps. 
This  was  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  To  enter  into 
active  rivalry  and  race  fbr  the  throw  was  not  in  me ;  so,  with 
increasing  vexation,  I  turned  to  the  lefb  and  commenced 
fishing  the  lodge  the  conspirators  had  somewhat  hastily 
abandoned. 

"As  80  frequently  happens  the  second  fiy  succeeded  better 
than  the  first,  and  I  had  not  gone  over  half  the  stream,  when 
I  was  fast  in  a  fish.  I  could  not  help  turning  towards  the 
party  above  and  marked  with  considerable  satisfaction  the 
jealous  malignity  so  eloquently  set  forth  on  Mr.'Mike's  hand- 
some but  unsatis&ctory  countenance.  Again  and  again, 
whenever  it  could  be  done  with  the  smallest  appearance  of 
decency  the  same  manoeuvres  were  practised,  and  more  than 
once  the  sam3  good  fortune  attended  me.  Fate  seemed  to 
take  my  part,  but  I  derived  no  pleasure  from  success.  Once 
only  during  the  day  did  we  meet,  and  then  Mike  touched  his 
hat  to  me  with  a  servile,  hang-dog  look,  that  added  to  my 
wrath,  while  Charlie  offered  his  congratulations  with  ill- 
concealed  spite.  The  demon  of  jealous  rivalry  had  taken 
possession  of  him. 

"  I  cannot  say  with  truth  that  I  felt  particularly  oordiaJ 
with  my  partner  at  dinner  that  evening.  A  hundred  trifles, 
each  of  wnich  showed  a  nasty  spirit,  had  galled  and  irritated 
me.  There  was  constraint  on  both  sides,  and  when  I  re- 
marked it  would  be  for  our  mutual  benefit  to  divide  the 
water,  and  that  I  would  gladly  leave  the  division  to  him,  he 
replied,  '  As  I  had  enjoyed  *  much  the  best  of  it,  the 
proposition  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  me,  and  that  for  bis 
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part  he  thoaght  that  being  tenaats  in  oommc«i,  the  river 
should  also  be  in  common,  and  each  man  shotdd  take  what 
he  coold  g^t'  From  that  day  forward  I  had  no  peace,  but 
suffered  constant  annoyance,  and  unceasing  heart-boniing 
whidi  I  wanted  firmness  openly  to  redress.  Within  a 
month  after  my  arrival  matters  became  onsupportable  to  a 
man  of  my  temperament,  and  I  seriously  meditated  'a 
summons'  home,  on  unexpected  business ;'  I  was  sick  of  the 
whole  thing. 

"  During  this  time  a  day  seldom  passed  in  which  I  was  not 
joined  by  a  squireen  of  the  lowest  class.  Ardently  attached 
to  the  sport,  and  himself  an  admirable  performer,  Terence 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour  with  true  national 
abcmdon,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degpree  to  my  success. 
He  was  one  of  a  class  now  rapidly  disappearing  from  the 
countiy.  With  the  education  of  a  peasant,  he  contrived  to 
assume  some  of  the  least  agreeaole  phases  of  gentility. 
Poor  as  Job,  he  was  off-hand  and  offensively  independent. 
Without  a  shadow  of  refinement,  he  was  fall  of  a  rude  kind 
of  impnlsive  generosity.  Hot-headed  and  prompt  at  broil 
and  battle,  he  was  as  ready  for  a  scrinunage  on  a  friend's 
account  as  on  his  own.  By  little  acts  of  conrteay  and  kind- 
ness I  had  contrived  to  win  the  man's  regard.  Wholly  de- 
ficient in  delicacy,  he  was  by  no  means  choice  in  his 
remarks.  He  saw  my  dilemma,  comprehended  my  weak- 
ness, and  espoused  my  quarrel  with  all  the  warmth  of  his 
nature.  '  Bedad,'  he  often  said,  '  if  I  was  in  your  place, 
rd  give  those  boys  a  sup  of  their  ^own  soup,  and  its  hot 
tiiey  should  have  it.  Holy  Mary  !  I'wish  I  had  the  helping 
of  ttiem— that's  all.' 

"  One  morning,  after  some  act  of  unusual  greed  and  selfish- 
ness, my  wrath  waxed  hot  against  my  partner,  and  the  fore- 
going speech,  uttered  with  more  than  usual  acrimony  by 
my  ooaqjntor,  Mr.  Terence,  woke  a  new  train  of  thought 
within  me.  Previously  I  had  no  intention  of  disposing  of 
my  share  in  this  vexations  concern.  Now,  the  words  of  the 
only  documentEuy  instrument  that  existed  in  the  partner- 
ship flashed  before  my  mental  vision,  clear,  as  if  written  in 
characters  of  fire.  '  u  either  lessee,  from  ill-health,  impar- 
tant  business,  or  other  cause,  desires  to  sive  up  his  rod,  he 
is  hereby  privileged  to  let,  or  assign  it,  as  he  may  deem  most 
advantageous  to  himself.'  If  I  was  not  exactly  in  ill-health, 
I  wae  sick  to  death  of  the  place  and  all  that  belonged  to  it. 
If  no  definite  business  called  me  to  any  particular  place,  it 
was  of  Uie  utmost  importance  to  my  peace  of  mind  that  I 
should  go  hence.  With  a  sale  oonscienoe,  however,  I 
could  honestly  assign  my  rod  as  I  might  deem  most  ad- 
vantageous to  myself,  and  nothing  seemed  half  so  advan- 
tageous in  the  present  state  of  my  mind  as  discharging 
some  of  my  obligations  to  my  partner  in  kind. 

" '  Terence,  would  you  like  to  have  my  rod  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  P  ' 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  offer  was  gratefully  and 
promptly  accepted ;  I  never  saw  a  man  become  so  suadenly 
and  supremely  happy.  In  order  to  make  the  gift  really  useful, 
I  promised  to  lend  him  a  spare  rod,  gaff,  flies,  casting  lines, 
and  all  the  thousand  and  one  articles  indispensably  neoeesary 
to  the  successful  issue  of  an  angling  campaign.  I  assigned 
no  reason  for  my  departure,  but  there  was  an  odd,  grim 
smile  about  my  compuiion's  lips  that  assured  me  explana- 
tion was  unnecessary.  '  I  hope  me  partner  will  be  dacent 
and  civil,'  was  all  he  said ;  bat  it  sufaced  to  show  that  with 
a  little  provocation  my  ancestral  friend,  Charlie,  was  likely 
to  receive  a  lesson  as  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  tenants 
in  common,  well  calculated  to  prove  useful  to  him  in  any 
fiitare  contract  into  which  be  might  enter. 

"  Our  dinners  had  long  ceased  to  be  social  meals.  There 
was  constraint  on  both  sides.  I  smarted  from  a  sense  of 
my  old  friend's  wilfulness  and  greed,  whilst  he,  I  shrewdly 
suspect,  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,  but  too  head- 
strong and  obstinate  frankly  to  confess  his  shortcomings, 
I  often  wish  he  had  done  so. 

'"The  soup's  nearly  cold,  Gerald,'  he  said,  when  I  came  a 
few  minutes  late  into  the  little  dining  room ; '  What  have 
you  been  about?' 


"'  Packing;'  I  must  so  to-morrow. 

" '  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope.' 

"  This  was  said  with  some  touch  of  his  old  hearty  manner. 
The  ice  seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  up ;  then  came  a 
pause.  Gradually  the  advantages  of  my  absence  became 
more  and  more  apparent,  and  the  opportunity  for  oonfesaicm 
and  plenary  absKitution  passed  away.  His  good  and  evil 
genius  tossed  up  for  him,  and  the  devil  won.  It  did  not 
appear  to  occur  to  him  that  I  mieht  dispose  of  my  right. 
U  his  &ce  was  a  correct  index  ot  the  volume  within,  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  run  somewhat  in  this  fashion.  '  Hiuto' 
Gerald  is  in  one  of  his  huffs.  Confound  his  sensibilities. 
He'll  moon  about  for  a  week  or  two,  work  off  the  vapoon, 
and  then  he'll  be  glad  enoiu^  to  come  back.  Meanwhile  I 
shall  have  the  pla^  to  mysefi.    Won't  it  be  jolly.' 

"  On  the  plea  of  flnishing  my  packing,  I  roee  early  from 
the  table.  'Good  nifht,  CharUe,'  I  said;  as  I  lit  my 
cigar ;  '  the  flshing  has  not  been  all  it  might  have 
been.'  My  heart  warmed  to  my  comrade.  I  wanted  him 
to  say  but  one  word  of  honest  regret,  for  I  was  only  too 
eager  to  foi^ve  and  forget  all  the  axmoyonoe  he  had 
caused  me. 

'"Don't  yon  think  it  has  beenP'  was  his  dry  reply;  '  I  am 
satisfied  with  it.' 

"  I  had  now  no  qualms  of  conscienoe  on  the  score  of  the 
disposal  <£  my  share  in  the  partnership. 

"  Before  retiring  to  bed,  I  paid  Dan  a  month's  wages  in 
advance,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  rod  and  ta(£le  to 
Terence's  Castle  Backrent  I  was  still  up  when  my  mes- 
senger returned.  '  Mr.  Terence  sends  his  oomplimentB  to 
y'rnonour,'  a  sly  smile  stole  over  the  speaker's  usually 
grave  face,  '  and  bid  me  tell  you,  he  has  made  all  bis 
arrangements  for  to-morrow.'  It  was  a  glorious  angling 
morning  when  I  stood  for  the  last  time  at  the  brei^fast 
table,  taldng  a  hasty  meal  before  starting  for  a  walk  across 
the  country  to  the  neoirest  railway  station,  which  lay  about 
ten  miles  off.  The  road  led  me  near  one  of  my  favourite 
pools ;  but  this  point  once  passed,  the  path  ran  over  the 
hills,  and  I  could  see  the  river  no  longer.  I  liked  the  pl&ce, 
it  possessed  a  beauty  of  its  own,  and  there,  too,  I  had  landed 
many  a  stout  fish.  Besides,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I 
wanted  to  see  my  successor.  It  was  no  marrel,  therefore, 
that  I  sat  down  omonest  the  g^rse  and  heather  that  fringed 
the  low  cliff  above  the  strefun.  To  the  right  lay  a  short 
stretch  of  broken  water  that  terminated  at  the  sidm<Hi  leap. 
To  the  lefii,  the  devious  wanderings  of  the  river  were  all  m 
view,  till  it  crossed  the  strand  and  entered  the  sea.  Every 
in<di  of  my  domain  was  visible,  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  my 
quondam  partner.  He  was  doubtless  taking  his  rest,  like  a 
hero  who,  after  a  hard  straggle,  has  defeated  the  foe.  Had 
he  known  that  recent  negotiations  called  a  powerful  ally 
into  the  field  he  might  have  slumbered  less  securely.  But 
there  the  enemy  was,  marching  at  will  over  his  richest  pos- 
sessions. Terence  had  grown  something  more  than  great 
with  a  great  occasion.  His  soUtaiy  servitor,  who  acted  as 
cook,  housemaid,  Sum  bailiff  and  pig  feeder,  in  his  best 
attire,  carried  the  creel,  whilst  Dam  was  in  attendance  with 
the  ^iff.  Like  a  good  general,  Terence  kept  a  sharp  look  out, 
ever  and  anon  casting  a  keen  glance  towards  the  lodge.  Pre- 
sently I  saw  Master  Charlie  and  his  private  Mephistopheles 
rise  over  the  low  eminence  behind  which  lay  the  house. 
They  were  walking  leisurely,  as  men  in  securitv  are  wont  to 
do.  I  well  understood  the  reason  of  the  sudoen  halt  that 
took  place.  Hoir  astonished  they  must  have  been  to  see, 
half-a-mile  before  them,  a  well  appointed  gentleman  fishing 
the  water  with  all  the  calm  assurance  of  ownership.  They 
were  obviously  taken  by  surprise — and  did  not  I  eiq'oy  then: 
confusion  I  Finding  tue  lower  water  had  been  fished — 
their  practice  probably  suggested  that  it  had  been  thrashed 
since  daylight — they  altered  their  course,  and  steered 
straight  for  the  pool  above  which  I  lay  in  all  the  lozniy  of 
^ratified  revenge.  But  Terry  also  seemed  to  have  a  lilong 
for  the  same  pool,  and,  rdling  up  his  line  at  the  last 
moment,  arrived  tiiere  a  few  seconds  in  odvonoe  of  his 
aristocratic  assodate. 
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"  ■  Ifisther  Fetres,'  he  said,  in  his  rioheet  brogue,  and  most 
elaborate  manner, '  I  hope  yeVe  bad  some  Bport.' 

"  '  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir,  and  what  business  have  yon 
here  F  "  was  the  somewhat  hasty  reply  to  so  dignified  on 
addreas. 

" '  Fair  and  asy,  me  boy,'  replied  the  unabashed  Hibernian. 
'  Te'd  know  me  fest  enough  if  it  wasn't  for  the  hurry  ye're 
in ;  at  any  rate  we  shall  be  better  acquainted  by  and  by. 
As  to  my  business,  I'm  here  on  me  own  river.  Perhaps 
ye'd  rin  y'r  we  over  this  P ' 

"  I  was  suffloiently  oloee  to  recognise  my  own  assignment 
of  piscatorial  rights  and  privileges  in  favour  of  Mr.  Terry 
in  the  paper  thus  ofiered  for  the  inspection  of  my  late 
partner.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  describe  the  rage, 
the  astonishment,  the  insulted  dignity  of  poor  Charlie.  I 
could  not  target  how  badly  he  had  oehaved  to  me  for  three 
.  long  months,  but,  on  my'honour,'I  was  sorry  for  him.  The 
eas^,  hail-fellow-well-met,  half  saucy  assurance  of  the  raps- 
callion before  him,  must  have  been  more  bitter  than  gall 
and  wormwood  to  his  proud  and  fiery  temper.  My  prin- 
cipal object  in  mining  1;erry  my  nominee,  was  the  certainty 
I  felt  tliat  he  would  repav  my  obligations  to  Master  Ghariie 
in  hia  own  way  and  with  nis  own  coin;  at  the  same  time  the 
fellow  had  won  my  regard  by  his  obvious  attachment  to  me, 
and  I  had  no  little  pleasure  m  afibrding  him  what  was  pro- 
bably the  highest  gratification  I  could  &ve  given  him.  My 
oonstitutional  dread  of  a  dispute,  my  weak  love  of  peace,  had 
long  siuce  placed  me  in  a  false  position  with  my  partner, 
and  now  1  knew  that  the  way  in  which  I  had  disposed  of  my 
right  would  make  him  in  feeling,  if  not  in  form,  an  enemy 
for  life,  and  I  felt  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  I  was  too 
mnoh  interested,  however,  in  watching  the  scene  enacting 
BO  near  me  to  map  out  sil  the  consequences  of  my  errors. 
For  an  instant  Charlie  Peters  gazed  on  the  ■paipei  that  Terry 
held  something  too  dose  to  his  face,  muttering,  '  Massey 
shall  account  to  me  for  this.'  He  was  actually  livid  with 
rage.  '  Take  it  away,  you  beggarly  blackguard,'  he  added, 
striking  up  the  unlucky  document  with  the  back  of  his 
band.  Terry  belonged  to  a  fighting  family,  which,  in  the 
matter  of  weapons,!^  passed  with  their  falling  fortunes  from 
steel  to  wood,  from  pistols  to  blackthorn,  and  had  kept  his 
hereditary  tendencies  and  acquired  skill  in  pretty  constant 
exercise.  As  quick  as  lightmng,  the  heavy  handle  ot  the 
landing  net  was  dashed  into  his  assailant  s  face,  and,  in  a 
seconC  Master  Charlie  was  over  head  and  ears  in  my  pet 
pooL  I  watched  him  stagger  to  a  shallow,  and  saw  that  he 
was  safe,  marked  all  the  irony  with  which  the  conquering 
Celt  made  his  parting  bow  to  the  discomfited  Saxon  ;  heard 
him  quietly  observe  to  his  factotum,  'Andy,  ye  needn't 
kick  that  spalpeen,  Mike,  any  more ;'  and  then,  feeling  that 
if  recognised  as  a  spectator  of  my  comrade's  misfortune  I 
should  add  the  last  crowning  drop  to  his  wroth  and  mor- 
tification, I  walked  quickly  and  quietly  over  the  brow, 
and  leit  the  belligerents  to  enjoy  tneir  sport  as  best  they 
mwtht." 

Here  the  narrator  came  to  a  dead  pause,  and  whilst  the 
bitter  enow  blast  yelled  and  raved  round  the  house,  and  the 
bog  wood  blazed  brightly  up  the  ample  chimney,  took 
meditative  sips  from  his  tumbler  of  toddy. 


'  Well,  but  how  did  it  all  end  P  "  1 1 

"  It  was  a  bad  business,"  he  replied.  "  Charlie  was  too 
much  in  the  wrong  to  obttun  any  legal  redress  u^ainst  my 
nominee,  and  too  conscious,  perliaps,  of  his  own  ^arp  prac- 
tice towards  me  to  make  any  personal  complaint.  Aftei"  my 
de{»rtnre  he  remained  at  the  lodge,  struggling  against  the 
conHoionsness  of  personal  degradation,  and  daily  chafing 
almost  to  madness  at  the  easy  nonchalance,  the  intense 
enjoyment,  the  insolent  assurance  and  perfect  indifierence  of 
his  associate.  It  was  impossible  that  this  state  of  afi'airs 
could  continue.  When  such  a  game  is  played  between  a 
gentleman  and  a  cad,  the  latter  is  sure  to  win.  Within  a 
Fortnight  after  my  exodus,  Charlie's  obstinacy  and  self-will 
gave  way,  and  he  abandoned  the  field  to  his  rival,  leaving 
Mike  with  his  great  expectations  still  unfulfilled.  Master 
Charlie  was  not  the  man  to  forgive  or  forget  very  readily. 


Had  he  followed  his  own  sweet  will  unopposed,  he  might, 
in  time,  possibly  have  graciously  forgiven  my  feeling  hurt 
at  his  conduct,  but  when  the  war  was  carried  into  his  own 
country,  and  the  evil  was  brought  home  to  him,  he  felt  won- 
derfully ill-used,  nursed  his  wrongs,  and  set  up  for  a  martyr. 
The  remembrance  of  what  he  had  suffered  and  endured 
rankled  in  his  heart,  and  we  now  meet  occasionally  at  balls, 
on  the  racecourse,  or  in  the  houses  of  mutual  friends,  as 
acquajntanoes,  but,  alas !  not  as  Mends. 

"  'I  wouloba't  mind  it  if  I  were  in  your  place,'  said  his 
uncle  to  me  a  year  or  so  afterwards — the  cross-grained  old 
customer  you  know  I  told  you  about.  '  My  gentleman  is  still 
little  better  or  more  endurable  than  a  spoiled  child.  It  Was 
a  good  lesson  for  him,  and  may  make  him  respect  the  rights 
of  his  next  co-partner,  if  any  one  is  fool  enough  to  trust 
him  in  that  capacity.' 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  I  did  noi  mind  it,  but  I  do.  As  we 
may  have  a  hard  day  to-morrow,  what  do  yon  think  of 
going  to  bed  P" 

I  gladly  assented,  and  as  my  Mend  lit  our  candles,  he  was 
still  on  didactic  thoughts  intont.  "  Mind,"  he  said,  placing 
the  tin  sconce  that  held  the  flaring  dip  in  my  hand,  "  Mind ; 
if  ever  you  join  another  fellow  in  a  sporting  partnership,  be 
sore  yon  have  it  all  in  black  and  white :  that  is,  if  you  nope 
to  enjoy  any  peace  or  to  avoid  a  row." 


FBOLICS  OF  ITBHE& 

Bt  W.  p. 

FbOUC  THB  ThIHD. — ASSAUM  AMD  Battebt. 


I  THIKK  there  is  some  old  saw  to  the  effect  that 
may  go  out  for  wool  and  come  home  shorn." 


'a  man 

I  hnoui 
there  Is  a  proverbial  expression  about  "  catching  a  Tartar." 
There  can  be  no  question  that  such  monsters  exist,  for  I 
have  bagged  one. 

The  knights  of  yore,  who  hunted  such  large  game  as 
dragons,  or  giants,  magicians,  or  Saracens,  sought  them  in 
"  antres  wide  and  deserts  vast."  With  an  obiect,  however, 
far  more  humble,  and  infinitely  more  agreeable,  I  crossed 
the  Minch  at  daylight  one  lovely  morning  during  the 
autumn  of  1871,  and  mnded  like  a  champion  on  hi^  adven- 
ture bound,  on  the  wild  shores  of  the  Lews.  Seeing  a 
stranger,  somewhat  doubtful  of  his  next  move,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  little  jetty,  and  regarding  with  a  meditative 
glance  his  portmanteau,  rod-case,  and  bundle  of  waterproofs, 
a  polite  individual — whose  name  I  subsequently  learned 
was  Donald — offered  to  drive  me  whithersoever  I  desired 
in  his  "  machine,"  for  the  not  unreasonable  sum  of  eight- 
pence  per  mile.  Caution  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in  your 
true  Highlander.  Whether  this  quality  induced  my  com- 
panion to  designate  his  wretched  vehicle  by  this  somewhat 
vague  appellation  I  am  unable  to  decide,  but  I  feel  positive 
it  would  have  puzzled  the  most  accomplished  firm  in  Long- 
acre  to  have  defined  it  accurately  by  any  name  known  m 
polite  society.  It  was  not  a  cart,  it  was  not  a  waggon,  nor 
was  it — even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  vivid  imagination — the 
least  like  a  waggonette.  It  could  not  be  called  a  close 
carriage,  for  I  saw  every  stone  in  the  road  through  the 
rents  m  the  boards  under  my  feet.  Personal  suffering  soon 
banished  all  attempts  at  dassifioation.  Heavens  and  earth ! 
how  the  article  pitched,  and  lurched,  and  heaved,  as  the 
white  and  crescent-shaped  hamlet  (the  only  one  in  the 
island  by  the  way)  that  margined  the  bay  of  Stomoway 
slowly  dropped  behind  us.  I  have  had  as  much  knocking 
about  at  sea  as  most  men,  but  I  solemnly  declare  the  worst 
sufferings  I  ever  endured  in  a  gale  of  wind  were  a  joke  to 
what  I  experienced  between  the  capital  of  the  Long  Island 
and  the  inn  at  Gamahine,  when  stretched  on  Donald's  rack. 
At  length  I  reached  the  end  of  my  journey,  so  far  as  that 
penitential  conveyance  was  concerned,  for  there  lay  the 
silver  waters  of  the  fiord  which  alone  separated  me  from 
the  Grimersta  Lodge. 

"I  have  selected  your  gillies,"  remarked  Mr.  Morgan,  that 
pink  of  sporting  landlords ;  "  they  are  somewhere  about  the 
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Ee,  waiting  to  poll  yon  over  to  the  lodge.  Call  Donald" 
b  parenthedB,  to  a  boy  that  lonnged  past),  "  he  ia  your 
gillie,  and  a  capita  one  yon  will  find  him ;  a  better 
fellow  never  held  a  boat  steady  on  a  throw  in  a  breeze  erf* 
wind.    But  won't  you  have  anything  ?" 

Declining  all  ofiers  of  hospitality,  I  declared  my  wish  to 
proceed,  and  during  a  desultory  chat  respecting  the  state  of 
the  water  and  the  run  of  fish,  a  quiet  little  man  of  middle 
age,  as  brown  as  the  stalks  of  the  heather,  walked  up  and 
touched  his  bonnet.  "That's  Donald — Donald  M'Quish. 
Take  up  the  rods  and  the  waterproofs,  Donald;  and  you, 
San^,  hoist  the  portmanteau  on  your  shouldera."  Bidoing 
Mr.  Morgan  goodbye,  we  orossed  a  meadow,  stepped  into 
the  boat  and  shoved  ofi.  The  autunm  day  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  the  midges  celebrated  their  evening  revel  with 
song  and  dance.  Their  sharp  shrill  hum  buzzed  in  my  ears 
as  they  settled  on  my  forehead,  keeping  me  for  a  time  fully 
employed  in  the  vain  attempt  to  rub  out  the  smart  of  their 
imtatmg  stings.  As  the  boat  receded  from  the  shore, 
these  tiny  but  troublesome  tormentors  dropped  astern,  and 

left  me  at  leisure  to  enjoy  the  scene The  sun  had 

sunk  behind  the  hills  on  the  north-weet  shores  of  the  Loch 
and  their  long  shadows  showed  eveiy  rock  and  patch  of 
blossoming  heather  on  the  surface  of  that  crystal  water. 
Through  the  silent  air  the  cranes  were  winging  their  way 
to  their  evening  banquet  on  the  shore ;  a  nock  of  black- 
backed  gulls  rose  slowly  when  the  boat  was  only  within  an 
oar's  length  of  them,  whilst  a  seal,  fat  and  lazy  &om  the 
slaughter  of  many  a  salmon,  reared  his  round  head  above 
the  tide  and  gazed  on  us  tranquilly  as  we  passed.  Doubling 
a  low,  rocky  headland  the  prospect  widened.  Long  columns 
of  dense,  white  smoke,  pungent  with  iodine,  marked  the 
kilns  of  the  kelp-burners.  The  summits  of  the  Harris 
mountains  were  gilded  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  that  was 
sinking  in  splendour ;  the  calls  of  the  cock  grouse  sounded 
near  and  frequent,  whilst  an  odorous  compound  of  salmon, 
Scotch  broth,  and  mountain  mutton  stole  sweetly  over  my 
senses,  assuring  me  that  dinner  was  in  preparation  at  the 
lodge,  the  landing-place  of  which  we  were  nearing  fast. 
Under  the  low  verandah  were  suspended  rods,  gaSs,  and 
land^g-nets,  and  on  the  narrow  strip  of  turf  that  separated 
the  house  from  the  Yoe  lay  five  salmon  carefully  stretched 
out,  together  with  three  or  four  dozen  white  trout.  "  The 
general's  come  back,  I  expect,"  remarked  Donald ;  "  he  was 
on  the  Upper  First  to-day;  as  each  gentleman  returns,"  he 
continued,  by  way  of  erplanation,  "his  catch  is  put  there, 
and  veiy  nice  they  look,  after  a  good  day." 

One  by  one  the  four  rods  dropped  in  during  the  next 
hour,  when  I  was  introduced  to  my  coadjutors  seriatim, 
and  more  finished  gentlemen  it  was  never  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet.  Then  came  the  dinner.  Over  that  happy 
meal  we  talked  of  art  and  nature,  of  sport  and  business, 
of  men  and  manners.  Each  of  the  party  had  been  half 
over  the  world,  and  anecdote  and  illustration  were,  as  poor 
Maxwell  was  fond  of  saying,  "thick  as  leaves  on  Yallam- 
brosa."  Oh,  the  pipes  and  coffee ; — but  these  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  assault  and  battery  I  sufieret^  in  consequenoe 
of  my  visit. 

The  feast  of  St.  Partridge  had  not  long  dawned,  when 
I  awoke  on  the  following  morning,  and  a  sweeter  first  of 
September  never  broke  on  watchful  and  expectant  eyes. 
My  bed-room,  a  box  about  the  size  of  a  bathing  machine, 
looked  on  the  Voe.  Two  semi-civilized  gulls  were  per- 
forming their  morning  toilet  on  its  margin,  within  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  of  where  I  stood,  and  ever  and  anon  a  sea 
trout  leaped  perpendicularly  from  the  water,  falling  back 
with  an  audible  splash,  forming  the  only  sound  that  broke 
the  deUcious  stillness.  Gradually  the  inmates  of  the  Lodge 
awoke.  Cans  of  water  clinked  as  they  were  set  down  along 
the  narrow  corridor ;  boots  were  called  for,  and  sounds  com- 
pounded of  snorting,  blowing,  and  scrubbing  spoke 
eloquently  of  matutiiml  baths.  Presently  one  of  the  party 
strolled  through  the  common  room,  and  walked  out  into  the 
morning  freshness,  in  order  to  calculate  the  chances  of  the 
day  for  rod  or  gun.    Then  came  breakfast.    I^otoneof  your 


phantom  meals,  consisting  of  a  solitaty  era;  and  a  trans- 
parent slice  of  toast,  but  a  solid  repast,  su^ient  to  oanr 
the  redpients  safely  through  their  pleasant  labours  tiU 
dusk.  There  was  a  small  pjrramid  m  cold  grouse,  and  a 
mass  of  boiled  ditto.  There  were  trout  fresh  from  the  river, 
and  codling  that  might  almost  have  been  caught  from  the 
door  step.  Yenison  collops  were  not  waiting,  whilst  a 
mighty  round  of  spiced  be^  kept  guard  on  a  sort  of  side- 
boaixL  The  banquet  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  our 
gUlies  mustered  under  the  verandah  m  g;reat  force;  rods 
waved  before  the  window  as  they  were  set  up — casting  lines 
were  duly  examined,  the  points  of  gafis  were  tested  on 
homy  palms,  whilst  one  of  the  Colonel's  setters  set  up  a 
dismal  howl  as  a  fly  was  extracted  from  his  leg.  A  few 
minutes  later  I  gained  the  crest  of  a  ridge  above  the  Lodge, 
and  saw  my  comrades  disperse  in  opposite  directions  e» 
roiUe  for  their  various  scenes  of  operation. 

My  lot  for  this  day  was  cast  on  the  Upper  Fourth,  a  local 
term  sigpiifying  the  western  half  of  the  fourth  lake  in  the 
chain.  If  varietj  be  charming,  the  Grimersta  fishingB 
should  be  charmmg  indeed.  A  walk  over  the  moorlands 
for  a  mile  brought  us  to  the  first  loch,  where  we  took  boat 
and  rowed  to  its  head.  Here  we  landed,  hastened  over  the 
few  roods  of  bog  that  divide  the  first  from  the  second 
loch,  embarked  in  another  boat,  and  so  proceeded  on  our 
way. 

In  the  Lews,  an  angler  may  generally  feel  confident  of  a 
breeze,  and  is  more  ukely  to  suSer  from  an  excess  than  a 
paucity  of  that  necessary  article.  By  the  time  I  reached  my 
ground,  the  lake,  so  far  as  wind  was  concerned,  was  in 
admirable  tune,  and  the  boat,  held  end  on,  was  pitching 
"  bows  under,"  as  her  stem  faced  a  line  of  low  broken  rooks 
that  fringed  the  south-east  margin  of  the  loch.  A  more 
likely  spot  for  a  rising  fish  one  would  not  desire  to  see. 
Cast  followed  cast  lightly  and  true,  and  Donald  justified  his 
reputation  as  a  first-class  boatman,  never  missing  an  inch  of 
water,  nor  taking  his  eyes  for  an  instant  from  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  fUes.  "  He  ought  to  be  here,"  quietly  ob- 
served Mr  McQuish,  and  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his 
mouth  when  there  was  a  thundering  dash  at  the  stretcher. 
It  was  the  sort  of  rise  that  seldom  flails,  and  in  an  instant 
the  butt  and  point  of  my  Castle  Connell  well  nigh  meet  over 
the  right  shoulder,  ui  these  grand  lakes  a  salmon  has 
plenty  of  room,  and  my  new  aiiache  seemed  disposed  to  use 
nis  opportunities  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  wheel  out- 
screamed  the  gale  that  was  blowing,  as  the  fish  rushed  at 
railroad  speed  along  and  amongst  the  reef  already  men- 
tioned. The  charge,  headlong  and  desperate  as  it  was,  did 
not  succeed,  for  steel  and  gut  held  true.  Without  a 
moment's  warning  the  gallant  fish  turned  and  flew  towards 
the  boat.  It  was  impossible  to  gather  up  the  line  at  the 
rate  in  which  it  was  thrown  on  my  hands.  Still  I  worked 
at  full  power,  and  did  my  best,  whilst  Donald  and  his  mate 
pulled  in  the  teeth  of  wind  and  wave  to  diminish  the  evil. 
Suddenly  I  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  great  conical  silver 
bullet  that,  bursting  from  the  dark  water,  flew  straight 
towards  me.  The  aim  was  good ;  right  into  my  chest  it 
came,  and  in  a  second  I  was  sprawling  on  the  bottom 
boards,  with  a  "  damp-moist  unpleasant  body  "  floundering 
across  my  face. 

To  give  full  play  to  arms  and  rod,  I  had  risen  from  my 
seat,  and  at  the  moment  of  being  thus  unexpectedly  attacked, 
stood  by  no  means  too  steady  on  my  pins.  Indeed,  in  more 
senses  flian  one,  I  was  taken  aback — fairly  floored — literally 
and  metaphorically.  Scarcely  ten  seconds  had  elapsed 
between  the  onset  and  shouts  of  victory.  The  contest  bad 
been  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  but  it  was  over. 

Naturally  indignant  at  the  unexpected  treatment  I  re- 
ceived,  my  first  act  on  recovering  my  legs  and  my  wits  was 
to  seize  a  sort  of  policeman's  truncheon  that  lay  ready  for 
use  in  the  stem  sheets,  and  deal  my  adversary  a  smashing 
blow  on  the  occiput. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  made  out  of  the  case.  I 
had  suffered  assault  and  battery  with  a  witness,  but  I  bad 
been  amply  avenged.    It  was  a  case  of  pipes  all  round. 
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Donald  filled  his  black  pocket  companion  with  munoved 
gnyity,  and  mnrmnred  between  his  teeth  as  he  pulled  at 
^e  damp  pig  tail,  "  I've  seen  salmon  play  queer  games 
in  my  Hie,  but  dam  my  buttons — God  forgive  me  for  swear- 
ing— ^if  I  ever  see  the  like  of  this." 


During  the  course  of  the  day  ve  took  up  four  more 
desperate  characters,  besides  two  or  three-  dozen  minor 
offenders,  but  of  these  not  one  appeared  to  entertain  the 
smallest  intention  of  committing  assault  and  battery  on  any 
member  of  the  force. 


YACHTING. 


SQUALLS  FBOH  SCAYAIG. 
Bt  J.  D.  BELL. 

The  heaye  of  Ardnamnrachan,  coming  like  the  spent  cadence 
of  a  storm,  broke  white  about  the  "  sgeirs"  of  Eigg ;  against 
Bunny  clouds  lay  the  sapphire  clins  of  Canna,  and  the 
darkening  peaks  of  Bum.  About  the  blue  capes  of  Mull  the 
sea  shone  under  the  summer  haze.  There  was  no  evil  omen 
in  all  the  horizon;  but  the  glass  was  falling,  while  the 
Whimbrel,  with  her  whole  canvas,  was  closmg  out  the 
southern  scarp  of  Eigg. 

Blue  lines  were  deepening  along  the  Scour  of  Eigg,  the 
heavens  were  sharpening  all  the  coping  of  that  basalt  wall. 
On  traceries  of  green  and  amber  the  light  was  falling,  cut> 
ting  wondrous  shafts  from  out  the  giant  precipice.  And  the 
diff  cast  its  shadow  over  Eilean  Castel  and  all  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  isle,  deepening  the  patches  of  heath  and 
bracken,  and  the  bronzed  lustre  cf  the  bent  grass.  But  onr 
eyes  were  drawn  to  the  Scour,  a  blackening  pile  sinking 
into  the  grass  that  sloped  from  its  angles  like  the  velvet 
glacis  of  a  fortress.  On  the  black  ledges  of  Eilean  Castel 
the  skua  gulls  were  croaking  among  the  kittiwakss,  and 
black  scarts,  sweeping  across  the  Wmmbrel's  bow,  struck 
the  sea  to  leeward  like  the  spent  shot  from  a  battery.  We 
opened  out  the  eastern  shores  of  Eigg,  a  sombre  hillside 
crowned  with  the  violet  Scour.  Huts  and  houses,  a  craft 
inshore,  and  other  signs  of  life  were  visible.  But  the  twi- 
light was  darkening  the  land  and  deepening  the  shadows  in 
the  sea. 

Over  the  Scour  floated  a  trail  of  vapour :  suddenly  its 
black  battlements  faded  away  into  the  mist;  the  mky 
ripple  of  a  breeze  was  coming  off  the  isle ;  the  clouds  over 
Skye  were  gathering  a  leaden  hue.  Suddenly  a  blue  streak 
drew  across  our  bow  and  barred  the  sea  to  Arasaig.  The  lee 
rail  of  the  Whimbrel  went  under  in  a  gust.  She  was  gather- 
ing way  ;  the  punt  was  dragging  through  a  wake  of  Foam. 

Fergus  watched  the  "carry"  of  the  douds.  He  shook  his 
h^ad ;  he  had  seen  "  a  sun  dog"  (a  fragment  of  a  rainbow),  in 
the  morning,  and  this  was  sufficient  portent  of  a  storm.  Not 
that  he  had  such  faith  in  these  omens  throughout  the 
summer  months  ;  but  in  the  winter  time  they  were  momen- 
tous. The  blue  of  the  sea  was  streaked  with  white ;  the 
Whimbrel  was  showing  a  race  of  foam  through  the  lanyards 
of  her  rigging ;  the  bluffs  of  Eigg  were  opening,  while  a 
shower  was  blinding  out  the  point  of  Sleat. 

The  low  sun  struck  the  blue  edge  of  Blavin,  and  burned 
in  the  red  morrains  of  the  Bein-na-Cailleach ;  the  peaks  of 
the  Coolins  were  vanishing  in  the  trail  of  the  clouds. 
Fergus  followed  the  drift  along  the  Skye  land.  He  said, 
"The  night's  makin'  no  better;  but  with  the  double  reef 
down  we'll  always  make  Armadale  or  Loch  Scresort." 

Past  IEL— Yol.  m. 


With  a  swerve  the  Whimbrel  brought  the  spray  abont 
her  windlass^  the  foresail  was  lowered,  and  the  throat 
settled  down ;  the  double  reef  earring  was  choked  down, 
the  tack  taken  up,  and  the  second  jib  shifted  for  the  spitfire. 
The  Whimbrel  was  going,  easier,  and  the  reefed  foresail  was 
set ;  but  the  north-west  wind  was  blowing  from  the  Coolins, 
and  we  dared  not  pause  in  our  watchMness.  A  shower 
darkened  over  the  "  sgurrs,"  the  trail  of  the  lain  was  shut- 
ting out  all  the  land. 

"  It  is  coming,"  cried  Fergus,  shoving  his  head  above  the 
forecastle  scuttle,  and  casting  off  the  foresail  halyard.  The 
throat  and  peak  were  lowered  till "  the  wing"  of  the  sail  was 
only  shown  over  the  boom.  The  squall  came  swiftly,  lifting 
the  edge  of  the  wave  in  little  spurts  of  drift,  and  blowing  the 
spray  Uke  hail  along  the  sea.  It  struck  the  Whimbrel,  blew 
snriUy  through  her  iron  rigging,  and  careened  her  till  the 
sea  went  through  the  forecastle  scuttle. 

It  was  a  squall  from  the  Coolins,  and  blew  hard  enough 
to  drown  our  voices.  With  the  rain  it  softened,  and  the 
Whimbrel  righted ;  the  third  reef  was  choked  down,  and 
the  narrow  hull  was  once  more  forging  through  the  head 
sea.  But  another  shower  was  gathering,  and  a  widening 
streak  was  working  between  us  and  the  rain. 

To  run  under  Eigg  with  the  night  darkening  down  pro- 
mised no  shelter.  From  the  Bu  to  Nevish  the  coast  was 
unknown ;  of  Arasaig,  the  nearest  inlet,  we  had  no  pleasant 
hearsay.  Once  more  we  were  laying  close  hauled  for  the 
Sound  of  Sleat,  with  the  reefed  foresail  set  to  drive  the 
yacht  through  the  sea  rising  high  and  crabbed.  The  breeze 
was  hauling  round  with  the  showers ;  we  were  hardly  fetch- 
ing the  weather  shore  of  the  Sound. 

Fergus  was  filled  with  curious  meditation ;  he  kept  his 
short  pipe  going ;  he  dragged  his  sou'-wester  over  his  eyes ; 
he  was  casting  puzzled  looks  to  windward.  "  I  niver  Imew 
good  come  o'  sun-dogs,"  he  said,  with  some  vexation  in  his 
voice, "  I  niver  followed  a  sun-dug  round  the  Bu  afore." 

Our  skipper,  like  his  kindred,  nad  no  liking  for  uncanny 
signs,  and  tnese  took  many  shapes  to  his  restless  eye.  A 
bruch  round  the  moon,  stars  near  the  moon,  sun-dogs  in  the 
sky,  sea  birds  seeking  the  weather  shore,  were  to  him 
portents  of  the  storm ;  he  had  prejudices  to  gather  from 
every  change  of  the  winds.  And  with  these  and  other 
omens  had  Fergus  still  saved  himself  through  squally 
winter  days  in  Loch  Fyne  and  Kilbrannan  Sound,  through 
black  nights  off  the£utt  and  Barra  Head,  through  the  wud 
weather  of  the  Irish  channel,  when  watching  at  his  nets 
for  the  lights  of  reckless  colliers  running  before  the  sea. 

But  what  comfort  he  could  not  gain  from  the  sky  he 
found  in  his  craft.  "The  nicht's  no  bonnVj"  he  hinted, 
"  but  the  boat's  behavin'  nobly."  When  the  Whimbrel's  lee 
rail  had  settled  out  of  sight  he  said  she  was  coming  to  her 
bearings ;  when  she  was  settled  down  to  the  covering  of  her 
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eock-pit  he  eaii  sHe  was  coming  to  her  best.  He  was 
channting  Gtaelio  songs  at  the  tiller,  short  snatohes  that 
filled  the  breeze,  while  Boneval  bnmmed  bits  of  the  saddest 
music  he  oonld  remember. 

Like  all  for  whom  the  sea  has  fascinations,  Boneval  had 
grown  grave  and  silent  with  the  tiller  in  his  hand ;  long 
habit  had  saddened  his  speech,  with  the  canvas  and  the 
winds  to  watch.  To  Askaoil  the  change  in  Boneval's  mood 
was  a  mystery,  but  the  skipper  understood  the  temper  of  the 
owner  whenever  his  craft  was  under  way. 

The  showers  cleared,  and  the  winds  strengthened ;  we  had 
still  some  miles  to  catch  the  Point  of  Sleat,  but  the  Whim- 
brel  was  shortening  the  way  wonderfully.  She  was  tossing 
the  drift  across  her  bow  ang^y,  but  the  Point  was 
already  closing  out  the  fetch  of  Scavaig.  VThile  we  were 
griping  up  under  the  russet  headland,  the  wind  was  banlipg 
northward  and  threatening  a  breeze  down  the  Sound ;  the 
loom  of  Bum,  with  its  haven,  had  died  out,  but  we  still 
could  catch  the  gorge  of  Loch  Nevish  if  the  Whimbrel 
would  not  fetch  to  the  windward. 

"  To  catch  Nevish  would  be  the  quickest  shelter,"  Bone- 
val suggested ;  and  with  a  foot  of  the  sheet  the  Whimbrel 
was  heading  for  the  mouth  of  the  Loch.  Under  white  mists 
that  settled  low  on  the  mountains,  the  coast  stretched  a 
deeper  line  of  blue,  trending  towards  Arasaig  and  Morar. 
But  the  winds  driving  the  wrack  before  them  were  shaping 
the  land  anew,  and,  to  our  eyes  the  beach  was  gaining  little, 
while  our  craft  was  cleaving  her  swift  way  across  the  Soand. 
Suddenly  we  can|(ht  the  plash  of  the  sea  over  the  violet 
rocks  of  Maleg,  while  the  Wnimbrel  was  barely  fetching  to 
windward  of  the  point.  With  the  foresail  set,  and  the  sheet 
flattened,  the  yacnt  was  suddenly  lifted  off  the  land.  With 
her  close-reefed  mainsail,  the  Wnimbrel  was  sweeping  the 
sea  over  her  low  hull ;  with  the  foresail  set  it  was  breaking 
white  over  bitts  and  windlass.  With  her  topmast  housed, 
the  six-ton  yacht  had  still  thirty  feet  of  a  lower  mast  swing- 
ing over  her,  and  all  her  spars  were  heavy  enough  for  a 
boat  double  her  tonnage. 

"  It's  her  great  length  and  her  noble  bow  that  does  it," 
said  Fergus,  as  he  gave  another  "  roust"  on  the  main  sheet, 
with  his  sea  boots  'kaee  deep  in  the  scupper. 

But  we  were  closing  out  the  fetch  of  the  Sound,  while 
the  Whimbrel  was  laying  up  the  land  under  the  clouds 
breaking  over  the  buttressed  ridges  of  Morar.  The  lines  of 
a  Bhineland  fortress  never  looked  half  so  grim  as  the 
blackened  flanks  of  these  mountains,  up  which  the  sea  was 
leaping  in  the  night. 

We  were  fast  opening  the  gor^  of  Loch  Nevish,  over 
which  the  clouds  were  whitening  with  the  rising  moon.  The 
wind  was  coming  off  the  land,  laying  the  yacht  down  with  the 
blasts ;  but  Fergus  feared  nothing  so  long  as  the  sea  kept 
oat  of  the  cockpit. 

"  It's  nat'ral  to  carry  on  twice  as  hard  at  nicht  as  in  the 
licht,"  said  the  skipper,  "  for  at  nicht  you  canna  see  the 
squalls  till  they  are  on  you."  The  explanation  was  not 
enough  to  prove  the  advantages  of  sailing  in  the  dark. 

For  the  comfort  of  Fergus  the  palhd  glimmer  of  the 
moonlight  died  out,  leaving  the  wake  of  the  Whimbrel 
shining  in  the  gloom.  Fergus  counselled  "  griping  "  up  to 
windward,  since  the  breeze  would  head  us  out  of  the  loch, 
but  Boneval  remembered  a  big  stone  inside  the  Point  that 
must  be  kept  to  windward.  We  were  opening  the  loch, 
and  in  the  smooth  water  the  Whimbrel  was  going  like  a 
racehorse. 

"The  squalls  come  heavy  off  the  '  Crojart  Hills,' "  said 
Fergus,  "as  heavy  as  they  come  off  the  whole  Morven 
shore." 

"  But  the  Morven  shore  has  no  hipi  hills,"  suggested 
Askadil. 

"  It's  all  the  Morven  shore  from  the  Bu  to  the  Cape,"  ex- 
plained Fergus.  "  At  least  that  is  how  we  call  it  in  the 
Gaelic." 

"  And  that  is  how  Ossian  speaks  of  Morven  as  all  the 
mainland,"  said  Askadil,  who  made  a  note  of  what  he  called 
a  literary  revelation. 


A  oload  of  Bpindrift  waa  ooming--«  haey  laminoaa  mist 
widening  and  bri^tening  in  the  night.  The  tbroat  faal- 
Tards  were  unhitched,  and  the  dose-reefed  mnjnyifl 
lowered  to  the  deck  before  the  squall  struck  us.  With  a 
shriek  through  the  stays  the  breese  careened  the  yacht  till 
the  glimmer  of  the  lanop  through  the  deck  lights  was 
dimmed  by  the  foam.  The  Whimbrel  righted  while  the 
squall  boomed  away  to  Morar;  the  wind  softened  to  a 
lull ;  and,  with  the  sail  set,  the  yacht  was  again  griping  into 
the  anchorage. 

The  squalls  of  "  Crojart,"  as  Fergus  called  Enoydart,  had 
more  terrors  for  the  fishermen  than  the  send  of  Ardna- 
murachan.  The  sea  would  never  smother  a  boat,  but  the 
squalls  were  without  any  mercy  at  aU.  Fergus  lutd  many 
a  tale  of  disaster  happening  under  the  hills  of  Arran,  he 
could  have  filled  a  volume  with  what  he  had  sees  in  the 
Sound  of  Kilbrannan ;  but  he  had  few  stories  to  tell  of  boats 
foundering  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Whimbrel  was  tearing  through  another  blast;  we 
were  fast  edging  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills.  "  Hard 
down,"  cried  Fergus,  with  a  startling  shout,  as  the  jib  sheet 
went  with  a  whip. 

Boneval  brought  her  over  flying,  with  the  stem  barely 
clear  of  the  Bo  Beg,  a  black  reef  hidden  in  the  night,  and 
hardly  shown  clear  enough  in  the  channel  chart.  So 
thought  Boneval,  when  the  surprise  gave  him  breath  to 
utter.  The  Whimbrel  had  been  saved  by  a  miracle,  which 
Fergus  confessed  was  worth  remembering.  Another 
"  board  "  fetched  us  over  the  anchor  laid  down  in  the  chart, 
and  the  anchor  was  let  go  under  foot.  "  Foul  groond !" 
cried  Fergus,  as  the  anchor  fetched  upwith  a  jerk  like  to 
snap  the  chain  at  the  hawse  pipe.  The  lead  fell  amons 
rocks,  but  the  anchor  held  hard  enough,  and  that  was  aS 
onr  concern  till  the  daylight  broke. 

With  the  canvas  stopped,  and  the  boom  lashed  down,  and 
the  storm  trysail  laced  to  the  mast,  we  closed  the  companion 
on  the  cloudjs  and  made  ourselves  snug  for  the  night.  While 
the  squalls  jerked  our  craft  at  her  chain,  and  sung  doleful 
music  through  the  shrouds,  the  winds  might  blow  as  they 
listed,  and  that  night  they  blew  as  if  they  had  had  their 
home  among  the  denies  of  "  Crojart." 

Through  the  darkness  the  line  of  a  whitened  wall  inshore 
had  given  ns  comfort,  and  our  feeling  was  complete  when  a 
light  passed  a  window  of  the  house.  We  were  not  beyond 
human  habitations.  Through  the  lulls  of  the  blast  the 
screech  of  the  heron  came  sadly  with  the  keener  whistte 
of  the  whaup.  Eerie  sounds  were  drifting  through  tiie 
night  air.  The  roar  of  the  winds  was  followed  by  a  chorus 
of  staftled  birds.  We  were  growing  heedless  of  tne  tumult 
that  had  wearied  us  to  sleep  in  our  bonks,  we  were  still 
dreaming  of  the  unseen  CooUns. 

It  was  hard  stirring  from  our  lair  of  rugs  and  jackets,  but 
Boneval,  who  never  undressed  but  to  change  his  suits,  had 
his  head  first  through  the  companion.  "  Glass  going  down, 
yet?"  he  cried.  It  was  so  ;  we  were  in  for  a  summer  gale, 
but  the  Whimbrel  was  lying  snug,  and  that  was  all  our 
concern. 

Around  our  anchorage  lay  a  picturesque  land.  The  mist 
stretched  like  the  heavens  from  hill  to  hill,  leaving  a  belt  of 
beach  and  mountain  only  visible.  Across  Loch  Nevish,  a 
solitary  pinnacle  broke  through  the  vanishing  vapour.  It 
was  bald  and  bleak  and  seared  with  rifts,  in  which  the  spray 
of  falling  waters  was  shining.  But  above  the  eagles'  eene 
no  bird  was  sailing,  and  from  our  sight  the  mist  swathed 
the  shoulders  of  the  giant.  With  the  fikint  light  we  conld 
mark  the  sea  birds  on  the  neighbouring  "  sgeirs  "  watching 
us,  while  the  little  black  gmllemot  paddled  confidently 
under  the  Whimbrel's  counter,  a  mark  none  of  us  had  tiie 
courage  to  fire  at.  Through  the  darkening  air  a  shower 
broke  over  us,  laying  the  npple  on  the  sea  and  driving  as 
below.  And  so  went  the  dawn  and  the  day  with  an  eniuess 
pouring  of  waters,  followed  by  silence  and  the  blast  of 
the  storm.  To  those  accnstomed  to  southern  seas  die 
weather  was  a  dismal  penance ;  to  the  northern  yachtsman 
such  weather  is  hardly  an  inconvenience.    With  the  passing 
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of  the  hours  the  low  oloads  would  burst  Etsnnder,  leavinK  for 
a  moment  nnveiled  the  unohangeable  faoefi  of  the  hills. 
Through  the  filmy  ram  the  beach  and  the  uplands  looked 
grey  and  ghostly. 

On  shore  lay  a  low  white  building,  the  manse,  a  rery 
hermitage ;  we  could  have  hailed  the  curious  people  who 
watched  us  from  the  roadway.  To  the  westward  stretched 
a  shallow  inlet,  from  the  sands  of  which  the  tide  was 
ebbing,  and  into  which  the  sea  birds  were  flying.  Grey 
crags  rolled  down  the  mountains  were  piled  about  the 
shore,  under  bracken  and  whin  and  birchen  brushwood  ; 
and  perched  on  these  were  gaunt  herons,  watching  the 
black  hull  of  the  Whimbrel  warily.  Into  the  grey  mist 
their  grey  plumage  vanished  when  the  punt  was  pulled  to- 
wards them,  or  the  nimble  curlew  shot  past  us  witn  a  warn- 
ing pipe ;  the  oyster  catcher  whistled  boldly,  and  gulls 
innnmerable  picked  up  whatever  drifted  from  the  pans 
emptied  over  the  "Whimbrel.  We  had  a  goodly  company 
heeide  us,  while  the  mist  darkened  out  all  the  shore.  With 
the  sunset  the  clouds  rolled  towards  Morar,  leaving  the 
northern  hills  naked  in  the  light.  But  the  night  was  creep- 
ing up  the  velvet  sward,  deepening  bine  lines  to  purple, 
and  chilling  the  silvery  mists  that  were  veiling  the  moun- 
tain crests.  Human  art,  vapid  washes  of  colour,  could  catch 
no  trait  of  these  tender  minglings  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth. 

In  the  gloaming  we  went  ashore,  walking  along  the  wild 
beach  towards  Inverie.  We  halted  at  a  hut,  where  a 
woman  spoke  the  Lowland  tongue.  She  had  been  six  months 
in  Glasgow,  and  had  some  claim  to  attend  us.  Invited  into 
the  hut,  we  found  its  walls  as  black  and  shiny  as  ebony. 
Three  old  women,  some  younger  ones  and  some  children, 
were  present.  The  men  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  highlands, 
had  all  ^ne  away  to  the  sea  and  the  fishing. 

One  sickly  old  woman  sat  up  in  bed ;  two  others  hardly 
less  infirm  sat  by  the  glimmering  peat  fire.  They  were 
haggard  looking  old  bocSes,  sitting  silent  in  the  smoke  like 
the  ghosts  in  "  Hiawatha."  They  looked  at  ns  and  listened 
to  our  talk  with  unchanged  faces.  A  smile  lit  their  sickly 
lips  when  Boueval's  flask  was  handed  round.  We  were 
proffered  the  finest  milk  we  had  ever  tasted.  These  people 
were  only  curious  about  the  herring  fishing ;  its  success 
meant  the  fortunes  of  their  sons  and  brothers.  There  were 
no  signs  of  herring  in  Loch  Nevish.  When  the  shoals  did 
come  into  the  loch  they  were  likely  to  linger,  because  the 
water  was  deep,  and  the  fish  were  not  harassed  as  they  were 
in  shoal  water.  Where  the  lochs  were  deepest  the  fishings 
were  longest  remembered,  for  the  fish  waited  till  the  fisher- 
men grew  rich. 

While  we  spoke  a  stout  little  woman,  with  tawny  hair 
falling  from  nnder  an  old  hat,  entered  and  sat  down,  un- 
bidden, by  the  fire.  Some  ragged  children  followed,  lynx- 
eyed  and  wolfish  in  their  looks,  and  we  could  hear  otners 
outside. 

"  It's  the  tinklers,"  said  the  woman  who  spoke  English, 
"  and,  with  none  of  the  men  at  home,  it  will  be  da3rB  before 
weget  them  away." 

1%e  way  the  woman  spoke  excited  Askadil  to  say  that  he 
would  clear  the  house  of  them,  and,  without  further  remark, 
he  trundled  one  of  the  ragged  urchins  outside  the  door. 
The  woman  with  the  tawny  hair  muttered  something  in 
Gaelic,  and  Fergus  suddenly  held  Askadil's  arm. 

"  She's  cursin'  yon,  and  it  isn't  canny,"  said  the  skipper. 

Askadil  laughed,  bnt  the  grave  foce  of  Fergus  astomshed 
him. 

On  onr  way  to  the  beach  the  skipper  explained  that  he 
had  once  turned  out  a  tinker  woman,  who  cursed  him  and 
his  boat  and  his  nets,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  and 
that  same  night  his  skiff  went  down  in  Looh  Fyne,  and 
they  wonld  all  have  been  drowned  if  it  had  not  been  for 
another  boat  picking  them  up.  Fergus  had  suffered  for 
his  temerity ;  he  wianed  to  save  us  from  some  evil  fate.  He 
insisted  on  g^ing  back  with  a  shilling  to  the  boy  that  had 
been  turned  out,  and  we  humoured  him. 

Fergus  had  much  to  say  on  the  dangers  of  seafarers 


quarrelling  with  gipsies.  In  the  fishing  places  they  tued  to 
have  it  aU  their  own  way,  people  were  so  frightened  to 
speak  to  them. 

"  In  Arran  there  used  to  be  some  dafb  creature  always 
at  hand  to  keep  them  at  bay  with  a  gun,  if  it  was  needed," 
Fergus  said.  "And  if  he  fired  a  shot  at  them  he  was 
neither  responsible  to  the  law,  nor  likely  to  suffer  from  their 
curses ;  bnt  some  people  were  hurt,  and  the  practice  was 
stopped."    We  laughed  over  the  evasion  of  responsibility. 

We  were  on  board  the  Whimbrel  in  the  "  grey  of  the 
night,"  and  with  the  lamps  lit,  had  our  coffee  with  the 
cream  Fergus  had  got  from  the  crofters.  Koneval  put  his 
head  through  the  companion,  called  for  the  glass,  and  re- 
ported "  ducks."  Under  the  shadow  of  the  "  sgeir"  we  could 
make  out  a  brood  paddling.  The  single  barrel  was  handed 
to  Fergus  for  the  forecastle  scuttle ;  the  double-barrel  was 
reserved  for  the  cockpit,  and  Askadil  tried  with  the  rifle 
from  the  cabin  companion.  The  "  ducks "  were  covered 
and  a  volley  fired.  With  the  punt  our  prey  was  secured, 
an  eider  duck  and  three  of  her  brood.  The  duck  in  her 
grey  plumage  looked  like  a  handsome  barndoor  duck,  and 
the  young  ones,  similar  in  colour,  were  soft  and  downy. 
Under  the  cabin  lamp  they  looked  very  handsome.  With 
the  help  of  Fergus,  Boneval  skinned  the  duck  and  a 
duckling,  and  only  laid  down  his  scalpel  when  it  was  time 
to  turn  m. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  freshened  with  the  darkness ;  the 
only  sound  that  reached  us  was  the  unearthly  neighing  of 
a  laughing  gull  perched  upon  the  "sgeir"  astern.  The 
same  weird  bleat  sounds  through  the  summer  nights  in  all 
these  lonely  places.  We  had  coffee  and  cream  before 
tumbling  up  our  rugs,  and  the  skipper  had  a  story  to  tell 
of  getting  milk  at  sea.  In  a  craft  where  he  was  steward, 
a  cow  was  carried  in  a  deckhouse,  for  the  use  of  the  emi- 
grants. During  the  night  the  sailors  milked  the  cow  on 
the  side  nearest  a  hole  in  the  deck  house.  It  was  reported 
that  the  cow  had  milk  on  one  side  only,  which  the  doctor 
on  board  explained  by  a  chill  from  the  wind  of  the  icebergs 
at  hand. 

In  the  skipper  we  had  an  antidote  for  dulness ;  he  was 
always  ready  with  some  yam  to  the  point.  He  had  sea 
yams  and  yams  ashore,  and  for  lack  of  these,  he  could 
touch  on  the  fine  points  of  a  theological  debate.  He  was  a 
seafarer,  and  his  daUy  life  had  been  watching  the  symbols 
about  him.  And  out  of  this  experience  he  could  speak  of 
what  struck  him  in  the  changing  earth  with  words  which 
ignorance  never  ooins  nor  culture  catches.  He  would  have 
laughed  at  being  credited  with  deep  insight  or  gifts  of 
spiritual  prophecy,  but  his  stories  were  a  fine  satire  on 
learned  writing  and  poetic  phraseology. 

With  the  earliest  glow,  the  Whimbrel  was  driftihg  out  of 
Loch  Nevish.  The  cloudless  heavens  darkened  the  defile 
of  Tarbert  and  the  mountains  of  Morar,  while  a  colourless 
hue  veiled  the  hills  of  Knoydart,  and  the  waters  that 
shadowed  them.  The  Sound  of  Sleat  was  as  placid  as 
Nevish;  the  balloon  jib  hung  idly  from  the  stay,  the  main- 
sheet  was  dragging  through  the  windless  sea. 

The  shores  of  Nevish  to  Maleg  were  softened  with  the 
dawn,  the  iron  ridges  that  sheltered  the  crofts  were  blended 
with  the  dusky  herbage,  a  lonely  place  gathered  beauty 
fr^}m  the  brightening  of  the  light.  About  Maleg,  a  donbtM 
haven,  there  was  no  sign  of  treadiery  save  the  restless  lift 
of  the  surge  over  the  black  "  sgeirs "  off  the  beach.  The 
weary  swell  of  the  sea  met  us,  lifting  the  ori^  softly  as  she 
rippled  through  "  saars  "  of  northerly  wind. 

The  tumult  through  which  the  long  low  hull  of  the 
Whimbrel  had  deft  a  way  into  Nevish  had  utterly  died. 
The  blackness  of  the  hills  had  been  changed  into  azure  and 
emerald  and  the  many  hues  of  the  heath  and  the  bracken. 
The  sunlight  was  scattering  patches  about  the  uplands  of 
Sleat,  and  glowing  upon  the  russet  verge  of  the  cape. 
Beyond  the  heaolana  the  "sgnrrs"  of  Bom  blackened 
against  the  morning  sky.  A  paUid  dond  zoned  the  Scour 
01  Eigg,  a  nimbus  round  the  hoanr  bulwarks  of  an  old 
world  sanctuary.  In  the  south,  miles  across  the  windless 
o2 
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aea,  lay  the  stormy  "  Eu,"  roimd  which  a  racing 
have  been  pnlled  that  summer  mom.  Everywhere  the  hiUs 
were  tenderly  shapen,  and  the  heaving  deep  chastened  all 
their  ehadows. 

Weary  h6nrs  were  lost  drifting  past  the  pioint  of  Sleat ; 
but  the  Coclins  were  unveiled ;  their  miehty  peaks  rose 
grim  and  naked  in  the  snnshine.  From  violet  to  asore  they 
ikded  in  the  light ;  an  ashen  pallor  like  the  hue  of  death 
blanched  their  deep  scarps,  while  the  Whimbrel  drifted 
towards  them.  Their  hoary  pinnacles,  worn  with  the  winds 
and  the  rain,  were  veined  with  morralns  whiter  than  the 
cliffs.  And  from  crag  and  ravine  the  ashes  poured  down 
the  bare  mountain  sides,  shrouding  them  in  desolation, 
deepened  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun.  In  the  cloudless  heavens 
the  grey  "  sgurrs "  loomed  old  and  haggard,  Uke  the 
stony  hills  of  a  waterless  land.  They  slept  like  Alpine 
peaks  softened  into  the  wasting  winter  s  snows.  A  mirage 
of  the  Sahara  conld  not  have  been  more  unreal  than  these 
ghostly  hills  rising  three  tlv)usand  feet  above  the  tides  of 
Scavaig. 

We  lay  upon  the  deck  of  the  Whimbrel  marvelling  at  the 
sullen  splendour  of  that  mountain  land,  with  hardly  a  breath 
to  waft  us.  We  watched  the  range  of  the  Coclins  from 
Loch  Breatal  to  Loch  Slapin,  and  we  followed  the  sunlight 
cutting  clefts  into  Blavin,  and  sharpening  the  jasper 
morrains  of  Beinn-na-Cailleach.  About  us  the  isles 
were  crowding  sudden  wonders;  the  great  wall  of  Eigg, 
the  black  "  sgurrs "  of  Bum,  the  basalt  buttresses  of 
Canna.  And,  like  pallid  clouds  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
lay  the  faint  mountain  peaks  of  Uiet,  the  crests  of  the  outer 
isles. 

From  the  cabin  A^kadil  hailed  ns ;  he  pointed  to  the 
aneroid  under  the  lamp  which  showed  a  sudden  change  of 
the  weather.  A  shout  from  Fergus  and  the  running  of  the 
foresail  halyard  took  us  on  deck.  A  film  of  vapour  was 
weaving  eddies  about  the  "  sgurrs  "  of  the  Coolins ;  a  deep 
bine  line  was  coming  out  of  Scavaig,  stretching  from  Soa 
'to  the  eastern  shore.  And  behind  it  was  a  whitening  trail 
glimmering  in  the  light.  The  third  reef  earing  was  choked 
down,  the  big  jib  was  shifted,  the  cockpit  shutters  were 
kicked  into  their  place.  The  Whimbrel  lay  without  a 
breath  to  break  the  glitter  of  the  sea.  The  black  edge  ot 
the  squall  was  coming  as  straight  as  a  line  could  draw  it ; 
beyond  it  gusts  of  spindrift  were  whirling  fantastically  and 
skimming  the  whitening  sea.  Askadil  watched  the  cloud 
coming  playfully  towards  ns  till  his  cap  was  suddenly 
whirl^  over  the  burgee.  With  the  weather  backstay  in 
both  hands  he  held  lus  footing  while  the  Whimbrel  listed 
till  the  cabin  hatch  was  taking  in  the  sea.  The  peak  hal- 
yards gone,  left  the  sail  scathless  to  hurt  us,  but  the 
Whimbrel  shook  and  trembled  as  the  wind  screamed 
through  the  stays,  and  went  off  to  leeward,  with  a  storm  of 
drift  that  hid  out  the  crests  of  Bum. 

We  had  better  stop  the  mainsail  and  set  the  trysail," 
snggested  Eoneval.  "  We  cannot  work  to  windward  with 
the  boom  adrift."  The  mainsail  had  blown  into  the  sea; 
it  was  stopped  on  the  boom  and  the  boom  lashed  down. 
The  tiysail  was  set  with  a  reef,  and  with  the  spitfire  jib  the 
Whimbrel  was  snug  for  the  next  blast.  The  mist  on  Blavin 
had  thickened ;  along  the  blue  gorge  of  Corruisk  vapours 
were  rolling;  a  shower  was  veiung  the  "  sgurrs  "  of  the 
Coolins.  Where  the  snnshine  lit  gUstening  morrains  and 
the  noontide  slept  in  shadowless  corries,  the  fringe  of  the 
storm  was  trailing.  Darkness,  like  a  blight,  fell  upon  the 
mountains,  under  them  the  sea  caught  the  gloom  of  the 
midnight. 

The  Whimbrel  was  lying  across  Scavaig  with  hardly 
enough  of  wind  to  tighten  the  sheet.  Suddenly  a  squall, 
lashing  the  sea  into  eddies,  was  wheeling  towards  ns.  The 
yacht  was  on  even  keel,  instantly  she  was  into  the  cockpit 
gathering  steering  way  to  gripe  her  up  in  the  wind.  She 
was  agam  lying  motionless  as  the  trysail  filled  with  the 
crack  of  a  shot.  The  Whimbrel  careened  frightfully,  but 
her  seven  feet  of  draught  brought  her  up  as  she  forged  on 
end,  and  weathered  Soa. 


The  clouds  were  flying  faster  about  the  "  sgurra," 
blackened  with  the  rain,  and  flashing  with  falling  waters. 
The  pallid  green  had  freshened  to  emerald,  the  ashen  tints 
of  the  morrains  were  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  precrpioes. 
What  was  grey  and  wasted  was  dashed  with  ebon  hues 
of  violet  and  sapphire.  Through  torn  mists  the  hills  broke 
like  "  sgeirs  "  in  the  surf ;  against  snowy  clouds  the  Coolins 
looked  primeval  peaks  on  which  the  ages  had  written  no 
story  or  decay. 

The  storm  swept  the  mountain  crests,  for  a  moment  the 
sunlight  streamra  on  dripping  edges.  The  bine  of  the 
zenith  struck  deep  into  the  rifts  of  the  hills.  Out  of  Mack 
Scavaig  a  blast  of  smoke  broke  like  the  flash  of  a  shelL 
Whirling  high  in  air  it  came  flying,  lapping  the  sea  into 
spurts,  and  scattering  the  crests  of  the  waves. 

Our  hands  were  at  the  halyards,  but  it  struck  us  before 
they  were  gone.  The  trysail  sheet  was  left  with  the  bolt 
rope;  the  storm  jib  was  coiled  in  rags  about  the  stay. 
With  the  helm  luffd  up  we  were  running  out  of  Scavaig 
with  enough  of  wind  to  reach  Canna  without  a  shred  of 
canvas. 

Only  when  we  neared  the  basalt  wall  in  which  the  har- 
bour ues  was  the  foresail  set,  and  a  course  kept  for  the 
marks  Fergus  knew.  Towards  a  low  tower  wi£h  a  rocky 
islet  on  the  east  side  of  it  was  the  Whimbrel  steered.  Pass- 
ing east  of  the  islet,  the  yacht  ran  past  the  angle  of  a  basalt 
wall,  straight  on  the  low  strip  of  land  running  eastward  to 
Bum.  Suddenly  the  harbour  opened,  a  narrow  creek  run- 
ning westward,  mto  which  the  Whimbrel  ran  with  the  helm 
shoved  hard  down. 

Li  Canna  Harbour — a  shelter  human  foresight  could  not 
have  improved  upon — we  were  safe  from  all  the  tumult  of 
the  Minch.  In  it  the  ripple  of  a  pond  broke  against  the 
Whimbrel's  bow,  the  tame  ducks  of  the  cotters  swam  in  the 
harbour,  and  beside  them  the.  little  black  guillemot  dived 
familiarly. 

When  smacks  were  the  only  West  Highland  packets  that 
sailed  from  the  Clyde,  Canna  was  always  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
The  Kelp  smack,  running  from  Maddy  or  Benbecnla,  aod 
caught  before  getting  round  the  "  Bu,"  lay  in  Canna  tfll  the 
north-west  wind  blew  fair  for  a  pctssaee  round  the  MoiL 
The  outgoing  packet  meeting  northerly  winds  found  in 
Canna  anchorage  till  the  Minch  was  quieted.  When  aU 
the  coasters  were  sailing  craft  the  little  haven  would  fill 
like  a  dockyard,  Fergus  said;  and  there  would  not  be  a 
merrier  place  for  piping  and  drinking  till  the  wind  woaid 
change. 

A  solitary  smack  lay  in  the  haven ;  on  the  beach  a  Buckie 
skiff  had  been  ebbed  for  scrubbing. 

We  landed  to  have  a  look  at  Canna,  and  make  a  sorvey  of 
the  fishing  skiff.  The  skiff  was  some  forty  feet  in  length,  by 
quite  fifteen  in  breadth.  It  had  a  long  curious  ra^e  for- 
ward, and  a  still  heavier  rake  aft.  It  had  a  high  hollow 
floor,  with  deep  keel,  and  sharp  entrance  forward.  Its  mid- 
ship section  might  have  been  mistaken  for  that  of  the 
Dauntless  or  Sappho,  or  some  other  of  the  Am^caa 
clippers. 

"Them  skiffs,"  said  Fergus,  "are  the  hardest  wather 
boats  anywheres.  They've  fended  many's  the  nioht  when  the 
ordinar'  east  country  skiffs  were  fillin'  an'  foonderin'  and 
runnin'  perfect  wild  on  the  tap  o'  the  sea.  The  east  country 
skiffs  are  deeper  in  the  forefoot  than  they^re  in  the  heel ; 
that  gives  them  a  good  gripe  goin'  by  the  wind ;  but  runnin' 
away  wi'  a  lump  o'  a  sea  they're  most  unruly — yawin'  and 
swingin*  about  till  they'll  take  the  broken  water  in  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  But  them  Buckie  boats,  with 
their  flat  bilges  and  sharp  fioors,  carry  their  heavy  logs 
without  a  stone  o'  ballast,  an',  with  the  heavy  rake  fore  an' 
aft  keep  the  sea  out  o'  them  wunnerfu'.  One  fearfu'  nicbt 
some  o'  the  fishin'  boats  went  down  off  Stornaway,  the 
Buckie  boats  lowered  their  big  masts  and  logs,  set  their 
mizzen  forrit,  an'  wi'  their  sma'  logs  well  reefed,  kept 
dodgin'  across  the  Minch  as  far  as  the  Storheed  the  whole 
nicht  lang,  an'  no  ane  o'  them  but  fended  bravely.  My 
notion  is  if  some  o'  the  yachts  were  built  broad  an'  shallow. 
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wi'  a  deep  keel  an'  sharp  floor  like  the  Buokie  skiSs,  tl^ey 
would  both  nm  an'  go  by  the  wind  better  than  deep  narrow 
boots,  laid  on  their  broadsides  before  the  wind  gets  a  hold  o' 
their  canvas." 

And  there  seems  some  likelihood  that  the  ancient  model 
of  the  Buokie  skiff  will  be  brought  into  foahion  after  long 
trials'of  the  narrower  builds. 


OUB    LOG. 

Br  D.  K 

Ths  first  half  of  the  yacht  racing  season  has  not  given  as 
quite  such  good  sport  as  we  expected  ;  the  vessels  were  not 
to  blame  for  this,  out  that  terrible  bete  noir  of  match  sailing, 
"  no  wind,"  has  been  pretty  much  master  of  the  situation. 
And,  when  we  had  a  breeze  there  was  always  so  much 
that  looked  like  "  fluking  "  in  it,  that  even  then  we  did  not 
see  a  regular  hand  to  hand  fight.  In  the  river  the  Vanguard 
as  nsum  reigned  supreme,  and  the  Fiona,  that  of  all  fine 
weather  craft  was  the  most  at  one  time  to  be  relied  upon,  is 
simply  "not  in  it"  with  the  south  country  lassie,  and  in 
tru.th  the  Vanguard  is  just  so  much  better  than  the  Fiona  in 
light  weather  as  she  is  worse  in  heavy.  A  rare  bunting  the 
Fiona  will  get  whenever  she  meets  the  crack  sixty,  and  we 
should  advise  her  owner  to  steer  clear  of  the  regattas  that 
the  Vanguard  goes  collecting  prizes  from.  The  Oimara 
does  not  somehow  seem  to  us  to  oe  doing  her  best,  although 
she  now  and  again  proves  what  she  really  is  capable  of. 
The  Garrion  appears  to  be  no  better  and  no  worse  than  she 
was  last  year,  and  her  case  it  must  be  said  seems  a  hopeless 
one.  Among  the  forties,  too,  the  two  new  ones,  Myosotis  and 
Norman,  have  decidedly  shown  the  best  form,  whilst  the  new 
Scotch  forty,  Alceste,  is  scarcely  so  good  as  the  Alcyone. 
Among  the  twenty-tonners  the  Shadow,  Lizzie,  and  Madcap, 
have  done  so  equally  that  in  a  real  stand  up  fight  there 
would  be  little  to  choose  between  them,  but  all  three  have 
been  fairly  beaten  by  the  Quickstep  in  light  winds. 
Amongst  the  schooners  Bgeria  still  appears  cock-of-the- 
walk,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  extra  three  feet 
put  on  her  mainmast  has  done  her  any  good  for  heavy 
weather,  and  it  ended  in  taking  the  mast  out  of  her.  The 
Gwendolin  is  immensely  improved  by  having  her  quarters 
lightened  aft,  and  the  Livonia's  slight  alterations  have 
worked  a  change  for  the  better  in  ner.-  The  Guinevere 
appears  to  have  got  devil's  orders  to  sweep  all  before  her  in 
Cluunel  matches,  but  she  has  done  nothing  to  make  anyone 
think  that  she  is,  after  all,  so  good  as  she  ought  to  be  for  her 
great  size.  The  Aline  has  only  appeared  once  in  a  match, 
and  we  should  say  that  the  extra  canvas  and  dead  weight 
^ven  her  have  about  spoilt  her,  and  ditto  the  Pantomime. 
The  Blue  Bell  has  reappeared  as  a  racer,  and  seems  as  good 
as  of  yore,  when  she  made  the  "fastesttime  on  record"  round 
the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  the  Cambria  has  had  her  racing  flag 
up  twice,  but  she  scarcely  sailed  like  the  Cambria  that  beat 
the  Idler  in  America.  The  wee  Flying  Cloud  is  still  to  the 
fore,  and  can  simply  sail  round  the  E^lequin  or  Dracsena, 
whilst  the  old  Gloriana  cannot  be  better  than  the  Fantomine 
or  Albertine,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  new  yawl. 
Dauntless,  is  a  very  stately  looking  craft,  but  she  will  want 
larger  wings  if  she  is  ever  to  beat  the  Lufra.  The  Gertrude,  it 
seems,  is  really  better  than  the  Hirondelle,  and  will  beat  her 
as  often  as  they  meet ;  whilst  we  should  say  Druid  will  do 
the  same  for  any  other  yawl.  Daydream  included ;  but  not 
the  new  Corisande.  Tms  is  really  a  clipper,  and  looks  so 
handsome  and  goes  so  &8t  that  everyone  says  she  is  the 
pick  of  all  those  vessels  that  go  about  under  that  frightful 
rig  called  "  yawl."  The  Enemhilda  astonishes  us  with 
great  speed  and  bad  luck,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
taken  all  in  all,  she  is  the  best  vessel  turned  out  this  year. 
And  now  for  the  worst :  well,  I  had  thought  of  the  lona 
that  was  to  beat  the  Vanguard  and  everything  else,  but  as 
it  is  not  yet  the  end  of  the  season  it  would  be  pohtic  to  wait 
before  making  such  a  positive  statement.  sj&  she  may  yet  be 
made  to  do  aU  her  builder  said  she  would. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  club  got  afloat  on  Saturday,  May  18, 


and  long  will  that  day  be  remembered  by  those  who  took 
part  in  the  match.  There  was  a  strong  wind  from  the  most 
objectionable  of  all  quarters,  north-east,  and  this  dreadful 
wind  brought  rain.  It  was  terribly  cold,  and  the  crews  of  the 
Vampire,  Oberon,  and  Udegonda,  had  just  enough  to  do 
to  stand  the  drenching  they  got  both  by  the  sea  and  rain. 
It  was  mostly  reaching,  and  the  course  was  all  the  way 
fi:Y>m  Erith  to  the  Nore  Light  and  back,  about  sixty-two 
miles.  The  Oberon  seemed  the  fastest  at  reaching,  but  she 
lost  the  lead  below  the  Chapman,  as  her  crew  did  not  seem 
so  much  at  home  in  the  sea  as  the  more  practised  hands  of 
the  others  did.  She  a^in  got  the  lead  m  the  reach  back, 
but  the  Vampire,  letting  out  a  reef  and  sending  up  a 
topmast,  overhauled  her  again  off  the  Mucking  Light; 
after  this  the  Oberon  seemed  regularly  demoralised,  and  the 
Udegonda  finally  passed  her.  'Tney  started  at  twelve  o'clock 
and  got  back  to  Erith  at  six,  and  the  Vampire  was  scarcely 
two  minutes  ahead  of  the  Udegonda ;  so  the  latter,  getting 
an  allowance  on  five  tons  won  with  plenty  in  hand. 

On  the  same  day,  Saturday,  May  18,  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Alfred  Club  were  afloat  in  Dublin  Bay,  and  they 
too  had  a  cold,  hard  nor'-easter,  with  rain.  But  the 
Kingstown  men  are  pretty  much  used  to  this  or  any  other 
kinaof  weather,  and  wiU  stand,  without  making  a  sensation 
of  it,  such  a  battering  in  a  sea  as  would  make  their  more 
delicately  nurtured  brethren  of  the  south  shiver  with 
dislike.  It  was  rather  an  odd  lot — odd  &t)m  the  way  they 
were  mixed  up — that  started  in  this  Royal  Alfred  match. 
There  were  the  Enid  yawl  of  75  tons ;  L'Bclair  cutter  of 
37  tons ;  the  Wavecrest  of  25  tons ;  the  Lizzie  of  20  tons, 
and  the  Queen  of  15  tons.  The  Lizzie  and  L'Eclair  were 
doing  wonderfully  well  whilst  they  were  by  the  wind,  but 
after  an  hour's  sailing  the  Enid  got  past  them  and  finished 
what  would  have  been  an  interesting  match  with  such  a 
big  vessel  out  of  the  way,  thirty-six  minutes  ahead  of 
L'Eclair,  and  forty-nine  ahead  of  Lizzie.  On  Monday 
the  presence  of  the  Enid  scared  away  many  good  boats 
that  would  have  started  in  the  second  match  of  the 
Royal  Alfred  Club,  and  her  only  opponents  were  the 
Madcap,  20  tons,  and  L'Eclair,  37  tons.  They  had  a  nice 
sailing  breeze,  and  Enid,  as  every  one  anticipated  she 
would,  won.  The  next  day  we  were  treated  to  a  really 
interesting  match  between  twenty-tonners,  and  these  were 
the  Madcap,  Lizzy,  Kittiwake,  Siren,  and  Wavecrest 
(25  tons).  This  was  one  of  the  Royal  Alfred  "  Locket " 
matches  for  "No.  1  Chaippion  Cup."  The  cup  was  won 
last  year  by  Lizzie,  and,  after  leading  all  round  in  a  match 
that  lasted  six  hours,  she  won  it  again,  but  whether  she  will 
now  keep  it  or  not  "  deponent  knoweth  not." 

On  Saturday,  May  25th,  the  Cheshire  Yacht  Club  put 
forward  one  of  its  matches  for  ten-tonners,  and  a  re- 
markably good  contest  these  little  vessels  made,  the  six 
competitors  arriving  at  the  goal  between  6.50  and  6.58 — 
exceedingly  close  work.  A  few  days  later  there  was  a 
match  for  ten-tonners  on  the  Thames  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Junior  Thames  Yacht  Club,  and  the  match  was 
highly  interesting  and  creditable  to  the  amateur  crews 
who  sailed  it. 

On  Friday,  the  31st  of  June,  the  "  real  business  "  of  the 
season  commenced.  It  was  not  ten-tonners,  nor  even 
twenties  to-day  by  themselves ;  such  boats  were  sailing, 
but  the  New  'Thames  Club  had  got  together  as  fine  a  fleet 
of  big  cutters  as  ever  went  to  the  starting  buoys.  There 
waff  the  Julia,  120 ;  Kriemhilda,  108 ;  Fiona,  78 ;  lona,  62  ; 
Vanguard,  60;  Banshee,  52;  Norman,  42;  Alcyone,  40; 
Myosotis,  40  ;  Niobe,  40 ;  and  Foxhound,  35.  It  was  a  light 
wind  and  smooth  water,  and  everyone  knows  what  that 
means  on  the  Thames ;  it  was  simply  anybody's  race,  but 
the  Vanguard  showed  that  she  was  bound  to  be  first  in 
light  winds,  and  first  she  was  although  the  Alcyone  got  the 
£100  by  time,  and  the  Vanguard  walked  off  with  £40.  The 
Kriemhilda  showed  remarkable  speed,  and,  with  a  little 
more  room  for  longer  boards  would  have  forereached  fast 
enough  to  have  put  everything  under  her  lee ;  but  as  she 
does  not  seem  to  gripe  to  windward  quite  so  well  as  thn 
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Vanguard,  and»  moreover,  not  staying  so  quickly,  that 
vessel  kept  the  weather  side  of  her  all  the  way  up  the 
Thames.  Kobody  seemed  to  know  what  to  make  of  the 
lona,  but  it  looked  pretty  patent  that  she  would  not  reach 
by  the  wind  much  raster  than  any  of  the  forties. 

On  the  followii^  day  the  same  vessels  started  to  sail  under 
the  flag  of  the  Soyal  Thames  Club,  and  the  weather  was 
more  paltry  than  it  was  on  the  Friday,  The  yachts  could 
not  get  to  the  Nore,  and  the  steamer  brought  up  o£f  South- 
end for  them  to  round ;  and  this  rounding  occupied  one 
hour  and  a  half,  and  then  only  six  out  of  the  twelve  got 
round.  This  was  principally  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
sapient  sailing  committee  of  the  club,  who,  in  a  dead  calm, 
anchored  the  steamer  two  or  three  miles  away  from  the 
yachts  at  a  time  the  flood  tide  was  driving  them  back  up 
the  river.  In  the  end  the  Alcyone  got  back  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  "  won  "  the  £100  prize,  and  the  Myosotis  scored 
her  maiden  victory  by  taking  £40;  whilst  the  Foxhound 
took  £50  by  beating  the  Glance. 

On  Monday,  Jane  3,  we  were  taken  down  the  river 
afiain  to  see  same  yachts  fight  their  battles  for  the  third 
tmie.  They  were  started  from  Erith,  and  had  to  go  round 
the  Nore  and  return  to  Gravesend,  With  better  manage- 
ment and  more  wind,  a  more  satisfactory  match  was 
sailed,  and  we  saw  the  Kriemhilda  finish  where  she  ought 
to,  ahettd  of  the  fleet;  but  she  only  beat  the  Vanguard 
by  seven  minutes,  and  had  to  allow  her  more  than  that, 
so  her  smaller  and  older  sister  appropriated  the  £100,  and 
handsome  Kriemhilda  had  to  put  up  with  £50,  and  a  very 
pretty  fifty  pounds'  worth  it  was.  The  Vanguard  gave  the 
Fiona  an  unmistakable  dressing  to-day,  and  Housten  will 
find  the  Vanguard  as  much  a  thorn  in  his  side  this  year  as 
ever. 

On  Saturday,  June  Ist,  the  Boyal  Alfred  Club  had  a 
single-handed  match  in  Dublin  Bay,  and  all  would  have  gone 
off  well  had  the  weather  kept  quiet ;  but  the  wind  blew  and 
the  water  rose,  and  all  the  yachts  were  more  or  less  in  great 
peril,  whilst  one  of  them  filled  and  went  down,  taking  her 
solitary  occupant  to  the  bottom  with  her.  It  was  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Connell  who  met  this  melancholy  fate,^  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Lyle,  writing  in  the  Field,  says,  "  Of  the  poor  fellow 
who  is_  gone  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  too  highly.  An 
enthusiastic  yachtsman  and  first-rate  hand  on  board,  he 
was  equally  well  known  and  beloved  at  the  bar,  to  which 
profession  he  had  been  called  in  1864,  and  of  course  went 
the  Munster  circuit,  where  his  own  talents,  as  well  as  the 
honoured  name  he  bore  as  grandson  of  one  of  Ireland's  most 
gifted  sons,  were  rapidly  bringing  him  into  notice.  In 
society  he  was  also  a  general  favounte,  and  his  voice  (sing- 
ing often  his  own  compositions)  will  be  sadly  missed  in 
many  a  cabin  and  yachting  circle ;  and,  taking  him  all  in 
all,  few  men  of  his  time  could  have  been  more  beloved  or 
more  generally  regretted  amidst  all  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. 

Without  wishing  to  any  way  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
members  of  the  BotbI  Alfred  Club,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
what  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  men,  that  these 
single-handed  matches  are  a  mistake ;  they  serve  no  good 
purpose,  and  whilst  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  cruise 
single-handed  with  perfect  safety,  it  becomes  a  totaUy  dif- 
ferent matter  in  a  race  where  a  man's  judgment  of  what  is 
prudent  is  ever  likely  to  be  entirely  over-ridden  by  his 
anxiety  to  win.  No  one  will  think  less  of  the  members  of 
such  a  thoroughly  good  yachting  club  as  the  Koyri  Alfred 
for  abandoning  the  matches,  but  rather  commend  them  for 
recognising  the  lessons  of  experience. 

The  channel  match  from  the  Nore  to  Dover  was  not  a 
very  lively  affair, this  year;  we  have  seen  the  yachts  go  up 
the  back  of  the  Goodwins  with  a  gale  of  wind  in  their 
jieeth,  but  the  last  two  seasons  the  match  has  been  sailed  in 

ich  placid  weather  that  even  a  "  Battersea  sailor "  would 
have  complained  of  the  absence  of  wind,  although  the 
smooth  water  would  have  suited  him  very  well.  The 
Guinevere  was  there,  and  she  as  usual  in  a  channel  race  got 
n  first,  bnt  as  she  did  not  as  usual  fluke  an  hour  or  two  she 


did  not  win.  The  Egeria  did  that,  and  it  was  a  treat  to 
watch  the  clever  manner  this  beautiful  little  schooner  was 
worked.  The  Kriemhilda  had  a  great  chance  of  the  prize 
for  cutters,  but  jnut  before  fetching  ^e  mark  boat  her 
mast  broke  below  the  hounds — she  quite  astonished  every- 
body by  her  fast  reaching,  and  Count  Batthyany  has 
probably  the  speediest  1 00-tonner  afloat.  The  Ounwra  was 
the  first  cutter  in,  but  this  g^nd  vessel  was  not  doing  her 
best  in  the  light  wind,  and  the  Fiona  saved  her  time  and 
won.  The  most  extraordinary  performance  of  any  v^^el 
in  the  match  was  that  of  the  lona;  she  went  down  the 
wind  like  a  little  spirit,  bat  directly  she  came  close 
hauled  she  was  stopped,  and  the  little  Alcyone  gave  her  a 
"memorial"  thrasnmg.  The  Gwendohn  schooner  made 
her  first  appearance  after  her  alterations,  and  it  was  really 
a  treat  to  find  that  she  had  been  improved,  as  tinkering  a 
vessel  does  not  always  turn  out  to  oe  the  success  antici- 
pated. The  new  yawl  Dauntless  made  her  debut,  and  did 
not  astonish  us  by  any  great  display  of  speed ;  bnt  then 
she  is  only  canvassed  for  cruising,  and  some  of  these  fine 
days  when  her  competitors  get  caught  in  a  gale  of  wind 
she  may  make  an  example  of  them.  The  Fantomino  that 
somebody  spoiled  by  sitering  a  few  years  ago  did  in- 
differently well,  and  drove  all  before  her.  She  was  to  beat 
the  Egena  this  time,  but  the  lead,  new  sticks,  and  larger 
suit  of  canvas  her  owner  has  put  in  her,  will  bot  enable 
her  to  do  it.  After  the  Nore  match  came  one  from  Dover 
to  Boologne,  and  a  more  tiresome  match  was  never  entered 
apon.  The  Fiona  got  in  first,  soon  after  ten  o'clock  at 
nu^t,  and  the  others  did  not  get  in  until  next  morning. 

The  Thames  schooner  matches  commenced  on  Saturday, 
June  15th,  and  the  competitors  were  the  Egeria,  Glorlana, 
Pantomine,  Harlequin,  and  Flying  Cloud.  The  Egeria  in 
a  light  wind  beat  the  Gloriana  twenty  minutes,  bnt  there 
was  nothing  new  in  that,  as  we  have  seen  her  do  it  so 
often ;  the  Pantomine  was  only  two  minutes  astern  of  the 
Gloriana,  and  seven  ahead  of  Flying  Cloud,  who  in  turn 
beat  that  drone  Harlequin  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the 
following  Monday  the  Boyal  'Thames  match  came  off',  and 
this  time  the  Gwendolin,  Gloriana,  and  Egeria,  formed  the 
combatants.  There  was  a  nice  breeze,  and  the  yachts  had 
a  beat  down  to  the  Nore,  and  the  Gwendolin  did  what  she 
could  never  do  before,  that  is  work  out  on  the  weather  of 
the  Egeria.  This  she  did  to-day ;  and  when  it  blows  hard 
we  shall  expect  to  see  this  grand  schooner  teach  the  fine 
fingered  Egeria  how  to  burst  through  a  sea  in  the  teeth  of 
a  breeze;  but  in  running  home  the  Egeria  got  out  a 
spinnaker  on  her  mainmast  that  had  as  much  canvas  in  ic 
as  her  mainsail,  and  this  acre  of  canvas  soon  made  her 
mistresa  of  the  situation,  and  she  scored  another  win, 
being  her  third  for  the  year.  The  Gloriana  was  beaten  more 
than  half  an  hour  by  both  Gwendolin  and  Egeria,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  she  came  up  smiling  for  tne  fioyal 
London  match  on  the  following  day,  and  this  time  the 
Gwendolin  and  Egeria  only  beat  her  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
but  neither  of  these  won,  as  the  Flying  Cloud,  who  came 
in  nine  minutes  ahettd  of  Gloriana,  and  only  five  astern 
of  Egeria  and  Gwendolin,  was  returned  the  winner.  The 
day  before  the  Flying  Cloud  had  gone  in  with  the  jrawls  in 
the  Boyal  Thames  match,  and  she  beat  the  Surf  and 
Hirondelle ;  but  the  Gertrude  beat  her,  and  got  the  prize. 
The  Hirondelle  seemed  to  have  been  regularly  in  the  sulks, 
or  she  would  have  beaten  the  Flying  Cloud ;  she  is  scarcely 
better  than  the  Gertrude — indeed  the  latter  was  Wanhill's 
pet  boat,  and  as  he  built  the  pair  he  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  them.  The  Surf  was  always  rather  tender  on 
her  pins  as  a  ontter,  but  as  a  yawl  she  may  stand  up  a 
little  better,  but  if  ever  she  does  anything  it  wiU  be  off  the 
wind. 

The  Channel  match  from  Southend  to  Harwich  was  not  a  very 
taking  affair  this  year,  as  most  of  the  yachts  preferred  going 
to  Dover,  where  the  new  and  rather  ambitious  Boyal  Ciuque 
Ports  Yacht  Club  held  its  first  regatta.  In  the  run  "  down 
Swin,"  Gloriana  distanced  everything,  but  then  the  only 
schooners  astern  of  her  were  the  Harlequin  and  Dracsena, 
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neither  of  which  can  be  considered  as  racers.  The  Norman 
gave  the  Niobe  a  rare  licking,  and  the  Surf,  with  plenty  of 
reaching  and  mnning,  managed  to  get  a  prize  trom  the 
Druid.  The  Harwich  regatta  was  completely  spoiled  by  that 
at  Dover,  and  Niobe,  in  the  absence  of  Norman,  managed  to 
score  a  victory  by  beating  the  venerable  Thought.  Then  ' 
the  Qertrude  in  the  yawl  match  made  a  rare  example  of  the 
Druid  and  Surf,  and  Vampire  did  the  same  by  Oberon, 
Fairlie,  and  such  like.  In  the  channel  match  from  Harwich 
to  Gravesend,  the  Gertrude  gave  the  Hirondelle  another 
wipe  off,  and  the  Surf  did  nothing  to  trouble  either,  but 
the  Niobe  managed  to  win  a  second  prise. 

The  Boyal  Cinque  Ports  regatta  was  very  nearly  a  sno- 
cess,  as  there  were  so  many  fine  vessels  preseni,  bat 
the  principal  .matches  were  virtually  a  sail  over  for  the 
Oimara  and  Guinevere.  After  getting  out  to  the  first  mark, 
the  Fiona  in  the  cutter  match  earned  away  her  gaff,  and 
the  Marina  and  Banshee,  after  plunging  about  and 
folding  themselves  up  in  the  heavy  sea,  returned  to  port 
without  getting  round  the  mark — the  Vame  buoy — at  all. 
The  Norman  &d  better,  and  followed  the  Oimara,  but  the 
EriemhUda  gave  up  after  the  first  round  was  completed,  as 
the  Oimara  was  more  than  twenty  minutes  ahead  of  her ; 
but  then  the  Kriemhilda  was  dragging  along  too  much  sail 
in  the  heavy  wind,  and  trying  to  do  what  no  vessel  afloat 
can  do,  that  is,  out  carry  the  Oimara  in  a  breeze ;  this,  at 
least,  should  be  an  impressive  lesson  for  the  Kriemhilda. 
In  the  schooner  match,  the  Gkiinevere  beat  the  GwendolLn 
nearly  half  an  hour  in  one  round,  and  the  Egeria  thirty-sis 
minutes,  whilst  the  Flying  Cloud  could  not  ^et  round  the 
course  at  all.  In  the  second  round,  the  Egena  made  quite 
a  sensation  by  carrying  away  her  mainmast,  and  at  this 
time  she  was  ten  minutes  ast^n  of  the  Gwendolin,  without 
a  chance  of  even  winning  the  second  prize.  Of  conrse  the 
winners  wore  the  Oimara  and  Guinevere,  whilst  Major 
Ewing  with  the  Norman  and  Gwendolin  pulled  off  a  donble 
second.  In  the  second  channel  match  to  Boulogne,  the 
Guinevere  again*  won  by  a  great  deal  of  good  luck,  and  the 
Fiona  got  the  prize  offered  tor  cutters,  although  at  one  time 
it  looked  as  if  the  Kriemhilda  would  have  done  that. 

After  the  Dover  regatta  all  the  yachts  cleared  for  the 
Mersey,  and  if  they  had  met  there,  they  would  have  been 
partakers  in  some  very  fine  sailing;  but  the  Oimara  and 
Fiona  did  not  get  round  in  time,  and  the  contests  on  the 
muddy,  rapid,  and  narrow  waters  that  wash  such  boundless 
wealth  to  Liverpool,  were  confined  to  the  Garrion,  Vanguard, 
Enid,  and  Marinetta  among  cutters,  and  Blue  Bell  and  Pan- 
tomime among  schooners.  There  was  too  much  wind  for 
both  Garrion  and  Vanguard  on  the  first  day,  and  the  snug 
little  Enid  got  the  pot,  whilst  on  the  second  day  Pantomime 
beat  the  whole  of  them.  Amongst  the  forty-tonners, 
Alcyone  was  the  winner,  although  the  Myosotis  gave  her  a 
rare  flowing  in  the  beat  down  of  twelve  miles  ;  on  the  fol- 
lowing uty  Aleyone  was  again  the  first  in  and  saved  her 
time,  but  a  protest  from  the  Foxhound  for  putting  her 
about  when  the  Alcyone  ought  to  have  given  way,  placed 
the  cup  to  the  Foxhound's  credit.  The  old  Glance,  in 
these  matches,  did  not  do  at  all  well,  but  we  believe  her  to 
be  ballasted  with  iron  only,  and,  of  course,  if  this  is  the  case, 
she  cannot  be  expected  to  successfully  compete  with  vessels 
that  carry  twenty  or  more  tons  of  lead. 

From  the  Mersey  a  Channel  race  took  place  to  Barrow,  and 
the  competitors  were  our  old  friend  Cambria,  the  Blue  Bell, 
Oimara,  Ghirrion,  and  Enid.  In  the  beat  down  the  Mersey 
the  Oimara  and  Garrion  had  things  all  their  own  way ;  but 
when  they  came  on  a  twenty  miles  reach  the  schooners 
began  to  pick  them  op  again,  but  neither  could  quite  over- 
haul the  Oimara,  and  that  vessel  won  the  cup.  The  Cambria 
did  not  do  so  well  as  we  were  accustomed  to  see  her  do, 
either  by  or  off  the  wind,  and  the  Blue  Bell  held  her  safe ; 
but  then  the  Cambria  was  out  of  trim,  being  too  deep 
and  too  much  bf  the  head  as  well.  At  the  Bairow  regatta 
the  Garrion  managed  to  save  her  time  off  the  Oimara  and 


won ;  and  then  commenced  a  Channel  match  to  the  Clyde, 
which  the  Blue  Bell  won,  beating  the  Cambria  and  Ghurion 
after  a  very  flnky  match,  in  whim  the  Oimara  was  disabled 
by  carrying  away  her  topmast. 

At  the  Clyde  Yacht  Club  regatta  the  Foxhound  won  a 
cap,  beating  by  time  the  Myosotis,  Alcyone,  Aloeste,  Xema, 
&c.;  and  on  ^he  following  two  days  of  the  regatta  of  the 
Boyal  Northern  Club  she  was  beaten  by  li^oBotis  and 
Alcyone.  Vanguard  here  scored  two  wins,  beating  Fiona 
and  Garrion  handsomely.  The  yachts  next  ran  over  to 
Bangor,  where  in  the  regatta  of  the  Boyal  Ulster  Yacht  Club, 
the  Vanguard  took  another  cup  from  the  Fiona ;  and  then 
off  went  the  competitors  for  a  Channel  match  to  Kingstown, 
and  fortunate  Vanguard  was  a^in  the  winner.  At  the 
regatta  of  the  Boyal  St.  George's  Yacht  Club  at  Kingstown, 
the  Vanguard  picked  up  two  more  prizes,  giving  Fiona, 
Garrion,  and  Ouuara  a  clean  wipe  off  in  a  very  light  wind ; 
she  then,  beating  the  same  vessels,  won  the  Queen's  cup  in 
the  Boyal  Alfred  Yacht  Club  match,  and  went  off  to 
Queenstown.  where  she  picked  up  two  more  cups,  and  the 
success  of  her  career  must  by  this  time  be  getting  rather 
monotonous  even  to  her  owner. 

Whilst  the  Irish  regattas  were  under  way,  two  very  im- 
portant matches  were  sailed  in  the  south.  The  first  was 
for  prizes  offered  by  the  Soci6t^  des  Begates  du  Havre,  and 
for  these  prizes  the  Guinevere,  Livonia,  Kriemhilda,  lona, 
and  th6  American  jracht  Sappho  were  entered.  The  Guine- 
vere did  not  start,  and  then,  as  the  owner  of  the  Sappho 
thought  he  had  nothing  to  sail  against,  the  latter  vessel  at  the 
last  moment  was  withdrawn.  Then  the  Kriemhilda  would  have 
won  easily  only  she  came  in  for  bad  luck  just  at  the  end  of  the 
match — which  was  sailed  fifty  miles  along  the  French  coast 
from  Cape  le  Heve  to  La  Hogue — and  the  lona  won ; 
whilst  the  Livonia,  having  no  antagonist,  won  the  prize  for 
schooners.  This  was  the  Livonia  s  first  appearance  this 
season,  and  she  undoubtedly  did  much  better  than  last  year. 
She  is  now  sailing  to  an  inch  and  a  half  lighter  load  line, 
has  lower  and  squarer  canvas,  and  at  the  same  time  a  larger 
area,  and  is  trimmed  more  by  the  stem.  The  lona,  too,  has 
undergone  some  shght  altierations  by  having  her  mast 
stepped  further  forward,  and  her  ballast  put  more  in  her 
body,  but  we  could  not  see  that  she  is  improved ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  in  a  local  match  at  Havre,  she  got  a  tre- 
mendous thrashing  from  Kriemhilda. 

The  match  for  the  £500  prize  which  was  to  so  astonish 
the  weak  nerves  of  all  the  small  yachtsmen,  has  come  and 
gone,  and  a  very  miserable  match  it  proved.  Of  course,  the 
Guinevere  won,  and  by  such  a  miraculous  fluke  that  her 
owner  has,  like  King  WiUiam,  a  great  deal  to  thank  Provi- 
dence for.  The  long  Channel  course — said  to  be  made  to  put 
the  small  vessels  on  a  perfect  footing  with  the  huge  Guinevere 
— ^was  from  Byde  round  the  Ower's  Light,  thence  to  Cher- 
boui^  Breakwater,  to  the  Shambles  off  Portland,  l»ok  round 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Byde.  This  wonderful  course  was  over 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  had  to  be  completed  in 
three  days  or  no  race  1  Having  sailed  in  the  match  and  got 
through  it  in  two  tortuous  days,  we  look  back  with  horror 
upon  what  mi^ht  have  been  had  the  match  not  been  finished 
in  the  prescribed  time.  No  more  such  matches  please! 
The  Livonia  shewed  herself  quite  as  good  as  the  Guinevere 
in  the  light  winds,  and  to  these  two  the  only  honours  of  the 
contest,  if  there  were  any,  belonged.  Gninevere,  although 
she  may  win  by  the  will  of  the  E'ates,  will  have  to  climb 
down  from  her  proud  position  of  "  champion  channel  com- 
petitor," whilst  Livonia  keeps  in  her  present  form  ;  but  as 
it  is  (probable  that  that  much  abused  vessel  will  undergo 
some  tinkering  before  she  sails  in  another  match,  she  may  re- 
appear the  rank  duffer  she  was  last  year.  The  prize  con- 
sisted of  two  ordinary  shaped  tankards,  beautifully  sculp- 
tured by  Monti,  and  the  naked  gods  or  goiddesses — or,  as  the 
silversmith  informs  us,  the  "  mvtholcgioal  deities  of  the  sea 
and  earth" — are  very  beautirally  done,  althongh  rather 
"  promisoaously  "  ammged. 
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SHOOT!  116. 


KEW  BBEECH-LOADIKG  ACTIONS. 

Thbee  seems  no  end  to  the  varieties  in  the  principle  on 
which  the  action  of  the  breech-loading  gun  shall  be  closed. 
The  latest  of  these,  as  far  as  oar  knowledge  extends,  are 
those  of  Walker  and  Murcott,  illustrations  of  which  are 


oolnnm,"  a,  a,  which  stands  perpendicnlarly,  and  imme- 
diately over  the  point  of  resistance  required  to  withstand 
the  charge.  This  oscillating  grip  is  fitted  by  very  simple 
means  into  its  place,  and  no  doabt  is  easily  made ;  but  in 
what  it  is  superior  to  that  of  Westley  Richards,  or,  indeed, 
of  several  others  where  there  is  no  intervention  at  all,  does 


WALKEB'S    PATENT    ACTION. 


fiven  below.  In  the  former  the  bolt  is  placed  between  the 
ammers,  and  is  moved  sideways  as  in  Westley  Bichards's 
gun,  but,  instead  of  acting  by  means  of  a  wedge  on  a  lump 
projecting  between  the  tops  of  the  barrel'),  it  is  made  to  fit 
into   what   the  inventor  calls   an    "  oscillating    gripping 


not  appear.  Our  own  experience  leads  ns  to  believe  that  the 
fewer  the  frietional  snrraces  or  joints  tfce  better,  and  on 
that  priciple  we  cannot  consider  that  Mr.  Walker  has  pro- 
ceeded in  the  right  direction.  No  doubt  the  snap  is  a  very 
smooth  one,  anathe  bolt  perfectly  effective  when  new ;  but 
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how  long  it  will  remain  so,  when  hardly  used,  we  should 
not  like  to  predict.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  engrav- 
ing represents  the  gon  open  and  closed,  with  the  face  of  the 


have  to  notice,  olaims  for  his  gun  the  advantages  of  a  clew 
line  of  sight,  great  rapidity  of  action,  perfect  security,  non- 
liability to  accident,  and  extreme  simpuoity  of  construction. 


Fis.  s. 

UITBCJOTT'S    HAUMZBLESS    BBEEOH-LOADINO    DODBr.E    OUN. 


false  breech  showing  the  slot  cut  for  the  "  gripping  column," 
and  two  views  of  the  gripping  column  itself,  a  a. 
Mr.  Murcott,  the  inventor  M  the  second  form  of  action  we 


The  first  is  attained  b^  doing  away  with  external  useless 
hammers,  giving  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole  field — 
a  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  second  barrel.    The 
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Beoond  is  aooomplished  by  the  lever  which  opens  the  barrels 
to  reoeire  the  cartridge,  also  cooking  the  gun  at  the  same 
time,  by  one  simple  and  easy  movement.  The  third  is 
insured  by  the  bolt  on  the  top,  by  which  the  gnn  is  secured 
from  all  possibility  of  discharge ;  and  the  fact  is  indicated 
in  gilt  letters.  The  fourth  is  exhibited  in  the  entire  absence 
of  external  projections,  which  every  sportsman  has  found  to 
be  a  desideratum,  since  the  catching  of  the  hammers  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  fatal  gun  accidents  in  passing  through 
a  hedge ;  whilst  the  fifth  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  its  very 
simple  mechanical  principle.  The  old  and  well-tried  gun 
lock  is  retained  in  its  best  and  strongest  form,  to  which  the 
strikers  are  connected,  so  that  they  are  withdrawn  in  open- 
ing the  gnn — thus  dispensing  with  spiral  springs,  which  are 
found  to  ^et  frequently  out  of  order. 

The  strikers  and  all  other  working  parts  being  effectually 
protected  from  wet,  dirt,  and  Krit,  a  fruitful  source  of  miss- 
fire  is  entirely  obviated.  As  there  is  nothing  to  impede  the 
action  of  the  mainspring,  its  full  force  is  delivered  direct 
upon  the  cartridge. 

In  our  eiu^ravug,  Fig.  1,  the  gun  is  closed  and  ready  for 
firing.  In  Fig.  2  tne  gun  is  opened,  the  lever  A  A  A  having 
withdrawn  the  retaining  bolt  B,  and  at  the  same  time  raised 
the  tumbler  arm  C  to  lull  cock.  The  striker  D  is  jointed 
to  the  tumbler  arm  C.  The  cartridge  extractor  E  is  driven 
home  by  the  descent  of  the  barrels  in  the  usual  manner. 

To  load  the  gun  proceed  as  follows  :  Having  removed  the 
exploded  cases  and  replaced  them  by  loaded  cues,  then  close 
the  gun  with  a  snap,  which  action  is  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  an  additional  top  bolt  F,  on  the  extractor  face,  thus  gra- 
dually and  smoothly  closing  the  g^n.  This  bolt  F  drops 
into  the  rib  of  the  barrel  when  the  action  is  closed. 

In  Fig.  3  the  interior  of  the  lock  ia  shmm.  As  can  be 
seen,  it  is  of  the  ordinary  construction,  with  the  addition  of 

C,  the  striking  arm  of  the  tumbler,  which  is  acted  upon  by 
the  lever  in  opening  the  gan,  and  so  raises  it  to  full  cock. 
To  this  arm  is  attached,  by  a  hinge  joint  and  pin,  the  striker 

D,  which  is  consequently  drawn  back  by  the  lever  with  the 
tumbler  whenever  the  gun  is  opened ;  and  it  cannot  be  closed 
by  any  chance  without  the  strikers  being  withdrawn  f»om 
the  action  face.  Hence  the  gun  cannot  explode  in  closing 
roughly;  and  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  snap  spring  to' 
keep  the  gun  securely  shut  at  the  moment  of  firing,  like 
most  of  the  snap-action  guns,  as,  if  shut,  the  tumbler  arms 
will  lock  fast  the  lever  and  bolts,  or  the  strikers  will  not 
reach  the  caps  in  the  cartridges,  thus  making  this  gnn  free 
from  many  objections  to  ormnary  snap-action  guns.  The 
only  condition  in  which  the  gun  can  be  fired  is  with  the 
safety  bolt  turned  for  firing. 

We  have  carefully  examined  this  gun,  and  can  strongly 
recommend  it  for  tnal,  believing  it  to  be  on  a  very  excellent 
and  simple  plan  of  construction,  while  the  safety  bolt  is  so 
strong  and  efficient  that,  with  only  moderate  care,  the 
chance  of  an  accident  from  unpremeditated  discharge  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 


HY  FIBST  GUK  ACCIDENT. 

bt  pathfinder. 

To  this  superscription  I  was  about  to  add  the  words  "and 
my  last,"  but,  mindful  of  the  proverb  anent "  not  holloaing 
till  you  are  out  of  the  wood,"  I  refrain  from  so  doing;  for, 
88  regards  wood-shooting,  I  hope  not  to  be  out  of  it  for 
some  years  to  come.  I  am  thankful  "to  say  I  have  not 
"bagged  my  man"  yet;  though  I  understand,  in  very 
select  circles  yon  are  not  considered  thoroughly  safe  till 
you  have  performed  this  exploit — I  presume  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  such  luck  is  not  likely  to  fall  twice  to  the  same 
man  in  his  lifetime.  Query,  does  a  beater  score  as  a  man  P 
From  sundry  remarks  I  heard  last  season,  from  a  young 
guardsman  great  at  battues,  I  should  say  decidedly  not. 
N.B.  I  kept  well  out  of  his  range  that  day. 

Not  that  I  can  leave  the  court  without  a  slight  stain  on 
my  character,  for  on  two  or  three  occasions,  after  letting  off 


mv  piece  at  the  dodging  rabbit  or  enervating  pheasMit 
I  nave  been  shocked  at  a  shout,  " Holloa  there!  Who  shot 
then?  You've  peppered  me" — one  of  these  misguided 
sufferers  was  positively  round  the  comer  of  a  high  park- 
wall  ;  however,  as  they  were  not  able  to  exhibit  any  broken 
skin,  and,  I  am  satisfied,  were  many  yards  out  of  the  line 
of  fire,  their  tickling  up  must  have  been  the  result  of 
sundry  glancing  or  rebounding  pellets. 

But,  my  sportsman  friend,  do  you  remember,  when  your 
Toung  ideas  were  being  taught  to  shoot,  what  an  awful  Dug- 
Dear  it  was,  that  liability  to  an  unintentional  explosion  of 
your  beloved  "  single ; "  what  a  sword  of  Damocles  hung  over 
your  sporting  reputation,  to  make  or  mar  it  in  an  unguarded 
moment.  I  expect  that  few  men  pass  the  ordeal  without 
two  or  three  "  leetle"  mistakes.  What  good  luok  for  them 
if  no  one  happened  to  be  observant  of  the  same ;  trust 
them  for  keepmg  that  secret  from  their  friends  and  relations 
so  dear. 

Well  I  remember  how,  at  periods,  my  father  used  to  ask 
the  semi-keeper,  who  used  to  accompany  uiy  brother  and 
self  in  our  holiday  hedge-poppings,  "  Creed,  I  hope  the 
young  gentlemen  are  very  careful  with  their  gun!"  To 
which  Mr  Creed  replied,  "  Aw,  yes,  zur ;  putty  well.  Thur, 
Muster  Wullium  bain't  C[ttite  so  handy  like  wi'  it  as  his 
brother  "  (didn't  he  get  a  jawing  from  Bill  afterwards,  that's 
all) ;  whereupon  brother  William  received  a  paternal  lecture 
on  the  many  advantages  of  not  cocking  your  gun  tiU  yon 
took  aim,  of  keeping  the  muzzle  thereof  pointed  to  the  sky, 
&c.  For  several  vacations — late  holidays — a  great  rivalry  m 
the  matter  of  gunning  existed  between  my  brother  and 
self;  one  day,  however,  as  he  was  half-cocking  the  gun  in  a 
muddy  lane  before  climbing  over  a  gate,  bang !  the  muzzle 
happened  to  be  pointing  mto  a  rut  full  of  muddy  water 
close  to  his  feet,  which  returned  the  charge  with  interest, 
giving  him  a  complete  mud  bath.  Poor  William,  he  was 
terribly  upset.  He  was  as  pale  as  death  when  he  handed 
me  the  gun,  and  said  I  might  shoot  with  it  for  the  rest  of 
the  day — a  wondrous  sacrifice  at  that  age.  I  can  feel  for 
him  more  now  than  I  did  then,  for  (what  a  young  fiend  I 
must  have  been)  I  beUeve  I  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise, 
inasmuch  as  his  accident  landed  me  in  a  superior  position 
from  that  moment,  for,  had  I  not  at  hand  ths  inevitable 
shutter-up,  "Well,  I  don't  let  off  my  gun  by  accident,  like 
some  people  do  P  " 

"  Pride  goes  before  a  fall."  I  had  several  near  squeaks  of 
descending  to  my  brother's  level,  for  on  one  or  two  oocasions 
the  hammer  slipped  from  the  crooked  embrace  of  my  thumb 
down  on  the  nipple,  sending  a  qualm  through  my  "  inners ;" 
but,  thanks  to  an  ancient  and  weak  spring,  or  the  che^ 
caps  purchased  at  the  village  shop,  no  exjMosion  followed. 
Yet,  despite  these  warnings,  I  still  flourished  the  old-  taunt 
when  aivufying  with  my  orother,  and  my  onkindnesa  soon 
met  with  its  recompense. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  was  promoted  from  the  old 
single  to  a  double,  and  my  father  presented  me  with  a 
license — great  were  the  sporting  "  castles  in  Spain  "  built 
thereon.  Towards  the  end  of  September  I  paid  a  visit 
to  a  relation  who  was  trying  his  hand  at  gentleman -farming 
on  some  miserable  bog  land  near  Borth  on  the  Cardigan- 
shire coast.  I  fancy  tiae  land  grew  rabbits  better  than  it 
did  com,  for  they  swarmed  in  the  sandhills  that  stretched 
away  from  the  back  of  my  friend's  house  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dovey.  He  had  asked  a  fKend — a  solicitor  from 
Aberystwith  to  join  us  one  day,  and  have  a  turn  at  the  said 
conies  and  a  few  wild  covies  that  tenanted  the  sandhills. 
After  expending  a  deal  of  powder  and  shot  with  veiy  little 
effect — for  of  s3l  tibe  difficult  shooting  I  have  ever  had 
nothing  ever  approached  those  sandhill  rabbits — we  re- 
turned to  the  house  to  lunch.  We  found  the  table  ready 
laid,  BO  we  deposited  our  guns  in  the  comer  of  the  room 
and  sat  down  to  await  a  certain  Irish  stew,  which  our  host 
said  his  servant  girl  was  "  great  at."  Now,  an  evil  spirit 
tempted  me  to  show-off  before  that  Aberystwith  sohoitor, 
I  suppose  that  I  wished  to  convince  him  that  though  young 
in  yean  I  was  old  in  experience  of  gtinsaad  shooting  todUe. 
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Therefore  it  came  to  pass  that  I  remarked,  "  Nice  lookiiig 
gun  of  yours,  Mr.  S." 

"  Yes,  he  said,  it's  a  good  killer ;  one  of  Purdey's." 

"May  I  look  at  it?" 

"  Oh,  certainly— it's  loaded ! " 

"  All  right,"  1  rejoined,  with  nonchalance.  I  took  np  the 
gun  and  went  through  the  usual  programme,  sucn  as 
reading  the  maker's  name  on  the  barrels,  admiring  the 
pheasants  and  partridges  running  about  the  lock-plates, 
throwing  it  up  to  my  shoulder,  and  averring  that  I  thought 
I  could  shoot  with  it,  and  last,  bat  not  least,  began  manipu- 
lating the  locks  thereof. 

"  What  nice,  smooth-working  locks  ! "  At  that  moment 
the  door,  close  to  which  I  was  standing,  opened,  and  tbp 
serrant  girl  entered,  bearing  a  tray  containing  the  steaming 
dish  of  Irish  stew,  and  other  crockery,  Ac.  Whether  this 
sudden  entry,  or  the  whiff  of  the  stew  acting  on  the 
olfactory  nerve,  had  anything  to  do  with  it  deponent 
sayethnot;  all  he  knows  is  that  "somehow,"  bang  1  The 
muzzle  was  about  two  feet  from  the  girl's  head,  but,  thank 
God !  pointed  straight  up  to  the  ceiUng. 

A  flash!  a  loud  report ;  a  scream  ;  a  violent  blow  on  m^ 
hip ;  a  smash  of  as  man^  dishes ;  a  rattle  as  of  hail 
descending  from  the  ceihng!  This  unlocked  for  com- 
bination for  the  moment  almost  paralysed  me.  I  gasped 
out  "  Oh !  have  I  killed  you  P  "  No  answer  was  returned, 
save  that  a  stem  male  voice  suggested  that  I  should  "  put 
that  gun  down."  The  smoke  soon  cleared  away  to  reveal 
an  awful  debi-is  of  crockery  and  stew  Uttering  the  floor, 
a  great  hole  in  the  ceiling  which  was  denuded  of  two  or 
three  yards  of  plaster  which  had  fallen  on  the  girl's  head, 
bat — oh,  what  a  relief — ^uo  mangled  human  remains  to 
crown  the  catastrophe. 

I  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense  as  to  her  fate.  A  female 
darted  out  of  tne  house  screaming  out  something  in  Welsh, 
which  sounded  of  a  reproachful  not  to  say  abusive  nature, 
and  disappeared  as  hard  as  she  could  run  down  the  road 
which  led  to  Borth. 

Certainly  my  bungling  had  brought  about  a  disastrous 
state  of  thmg^.  I  had  knocked  a  hole  as  big  as  my  hat  in 
the  ceiling  of  my  friend's  sitting-room ;  frightened  his 
maid-of -all- work  out  of  her  wits  and  the  house ;  and,  last  but 
not  least,  ruined  the  much-expected  Irish  stew,  and  no  end 
of  crockery  into  the  bargain.  Happily,  he  was  a  kind, 
good-natured  fellow,  and  did  not  cut  up  rough  about  it,  as 
many  a  man  would  have  done ;  perhaps  he  judged  from  my 
appearance  that  I  was  sufficiently  cut  up  by  my  own  work 
without  his  adding  any  Imu  wrifMtrm  on  the  subject.    I 


did  all  I  could  in  the  way  of  apologizing,  suggesting  in  a 
vague  way  that  I  would  pay  for  tul  damage,  &c.  I  was 
redly  so  upset  that  I  felt  more  than  half  mclined  to  sit 
down,  like  Marius,  and  have  a  cry  over  the  ruins.  Of  course 
I  vowed  I  would  never  touch  a  gun  again^and  positively 
kept  my  vow  for  three  whole  days,  when  I  marked  down 
a  mallard  in  a  drain  not  two  fields  off ;  how  could  I  resist 
the  temptation  P  We  had  to  make  a  very  solemn  luncheon 
off  bread  and  cheese — ^I  could  hardly  bolt  it  for  shame  and 
vexation. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  start  off  shooting  again — -I  was 
to  carry  the  bag  this  time — a  small  but  excited  crowd  came 
up  the  road  from  Borth  headed  by  the  servant  girl,  and 
supported,  figuratively,  by  a  "  gentleman  in  blue."  The 
girl  pointed  at  me  and  made  some  statement  in  the  lingo  of 
the  country,  to  the  effect,  I  fancy,  that  "  That's  him."    The 

Eolice  officer  entered  into  conversation  with  my  host,  who 
appily  spoke  Welsh.  He  translated  it  to  me  :  It  seemed 
that  the  maid  charged  me  with  shooting  at  her.  The  excited 
crowd,  composed  chiefly  of  her  relations  and  friends,  looked 
like  lynching  the  would-be  murderer  on  the  spot,  and 
wanted  the  policeman  to  apprehend  me  then  and  there. 
However,  that  active  and  energetic  member  of  the  force 
was  amenable  to  reason.  My  host  took  him  into  the  house 
and  explained  the  whole  case  to  him,  saying  that  no  one 
was  more  hurt,  and  frightened,  and  sorry  than  I ;  that  it  was 
simply  an  accident  which  I  would  make  all  amends  for  that 
lay  in  my  power.  The  policeman  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  a  case  that  called  for  bis  interference,  and 
signified  the  same  to  the  crowd  outside,  informing  them 
that  I  had  not  the  least  intention  of  injuring  the  maid,  and 
was  willing  to  recompense  her  for  her  firight  if  she  would 
return  to  her  duties,  and  say  no  more  about  it.  This  ofi'er 
was  treated  with  scorn,  and  the  party  returned  to  Borth 
showering  unlimited  adjectives  and  abuse  on  my  head  and 
the  policeman's,  and  threatening  summonses  of  every  de- 
scription. The  maid's  brothers  appeared  shortly  afterwards 
for  her  things  and  wages,  and  we  never  saw  or  heard  of 
her  again.  My  friend  was  rather  in  a  plight  at  ^e  loss  of 
his  only  domestic ;  however,  we  induced  an  old  dame,  to 
come  out  from  Borth  and  "do"  for  us  till  we  could  get 
suited  with  another. 

The  story  of  my  performance  spread  far  and  near,  and 
was  productive  of  so  much  chaff  that  I  was  not  soiry 
when  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  the  Principality. 
"  Post  equitem  sedit,"  Ac.,  yea,  the  rumour  reached  brother 
William  ere  long,  and  I  think  he  has  Uie  pull  of  me  to 
this  day. 


ROWING. 


THX  UTTEBNATIONAL  BOAT-BACE. 

Br  ARGONAUT. 

As  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  a  challenge  to  the 
London  Siowing  Club  was  sent  in  ■Tauuary  last  by  the  Ata- 
lanta  Boat  Clm>  of  New  York,  who  oocupj  in  that  city  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  the  London'  Bowing  Club  in  tnis 
caaatrj.    The  Atalauta  crew'  had,  in  1871,  defeated  the  Uni- 


versities of  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  consequently  considered 
themselves  the  champion  amateur  crew  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  doubt  thought  that  as  E[arvard  had  sent  over  a  crew 
which  made  an  excellent  fight  with  Oxford  in  1869,  and  they 
could  beat  Harvard  in  1871,  they  themselves  would  have 
a  good  chance  of  beating  a  London  crew.  They  conse- 
quently held  a  special  meeting  on  the  25th  of  January, 
and  determined  to  send  a  challenge  to  the  London  Bowing 
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Club,  to  row  a  fonr-oared  race  upon  the  river  Thames,  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake,  the  Atalanta  Club  to  row  without  a 
coxswain  and  the  Londonera  to  carry  one  or  not  as  they 
should  think  fit.  The  New  York  men  stated  that  they 
were  actuated  only  by  the  desire  of  advancing  amateur 
oarsmanship  in  America  and  Europe,  and  wished  to  try 
conclnsions  with  the  London  Club.  The  proposal  of  the 
Americans  was  submitted  to  the  Annual  Greneral  Meeting 
of  the  London  Bowing  Club,  and  was  unanimously  accepted. 
After  some  corresponaenoe  the  early  part  of  June  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  race,  and  the  two  clubs  set  themselves  about 
the  task  of  picking  a  representative  crew.  The  crew  chosen 
by  the  Americans  on  31  st  March  consisted  of  Dr.  Russell 
Withers,  an  American  physician  and  druggist,  who  is 
described  as  the  leading  spirit  and  father  of  amateur  oars- 
men in  America.  He  is  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  was 
the  original  meml>er  of  the  Atalanta  crew,  and  has  b^n  an 
amateur  oarsman  on  the  Hudson  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  through  his  energy  and  coaching  that 
the  Atalanta  crew  have  attained  that  knowledge  ana  skill 
which  they  now  possess.  T.  Van  Baden,  who  pulled  No.  3, 
is  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  is  a  salesman  in  a  William- 
street  commission  house ;  he  is  a  well  known  oarsman  and 
first  rowed  as  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Boat  Club,  but 
when  that  club  was  consolidated  with  the  Atalantas  he  was 
at  once  placed  in  their  champion  crew.  A.  Handy  is  a 
bo<&-keeper  in  the  Ninth  National  Bank,  and  is  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  and  the  smallest  man  in  the  crew.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  club  for  five  years,  and  was  one 
of  the  crew  who  pulled  against  Yafe  and  Harvard  last  year ; 
be  is  also  a  fair  sculler.  L.  Waterbury  is  a  weigher  and 
ganger  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  a  long  time  con- 
nected with  the  club ;  he  has  pulled  in  the  crew  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  and  continued  to  be  the  spare  man  of  the 
crew  during  their  stay  in  England.  The  Londoners  did 
not  finally  determine  their  crew  until  some  time  after  the 
arrival  of  their  opponents  at  Putney,  but  on  the  8th  May 
they  settled  that  Messrs.  Close,  Gulston,  Long,  and  Stout, 
should  form  their  crew.  John  B.  Close,  late  of  Cambridge, 
twice  one  of  the  winning  crew  in  the  annual  University 
contest,  and  a  winner  of  the  Diamond  and  Colqnhoun 
sculls,  and  of  many  races  at  regattas,  was  placed  at  the  bow 
thwart;  he  has  \ieen  a  member  of  the  London  Club  for 
dearly  two  years,  and  rowed  in  a  four  belonging  to  that  club 
in  Marlow  Begatta  in  1871,  so  that  the  statements  made  that 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  club  on  purpose  to  row  in 
this  four-oared  crew  are  certainly  incorrect.  P.  8.  Gulston, 
the  captain  of  the  London  Bowing  Clnb,  the  winner  of  a 
hundred  races,  is  sufficiently  well  known  as  a  skilful  and 
accomplished  oarsman  of  uncommon  strength,  to  need  that 
much  should  be  said  of  him  by  us.  A.  de  L.  Long,  a  tall 
and  powerful  oarsman  and  winner  of  the  Wingfield  sculls, 
is  also  well  known  as  having  rowed  in  London  eights  and 
fours  at  Henley  and  at  other  regattas,  generally  with  suc- 
cess. Stout,  the  strokesman,  is  an  oarsman  of  longer  stand- 
ing than  any  of  the  others,  as  he  made  his  debut  on  the 
Thames  in  1857 ;  subsequently,  however,  he  went  to  China, 
where  he  spent  several  years ;  but  on  his  return,  having 
kept  up  rowing  whilst  abroad,  he  became  stroke  to  a 
London  four  consisting  of  himself.  Long,  Gulston,  and 
Byan,  and  they  proved  themselves  one  of  tne  best  amateur 
fours  that  ever  rowed.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  a  good 
sculler  and  won  both  the  Wingfield  and  the  Diamond  bcuUs. 
S.  Le  B.  Smith,  originally  a  lUdley  boy,  is  an  old  member 
of  the  olnb,  and  rowed  at  Henley  for  dieTeral  years  pre- 
vious to  his  retirement  into  the  country  two  years  ago. 
Having  returned  to  town  a  few  months  back  he  again 
took  to  rowing,  and  was  the  spare  man  of  the  four. 

The  Atalanta  crew  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  Wednesday, ' 
the  24th  April,  after  a  rather  stormy  passage  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  were  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  London 
Bowing  Club,  and  they  ionmeyed  to  Putney  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  vid  Willesden  and  Kensing^ton,  where  they  were 
met  by  a  large  number  of  the  London  Club,  and  cordially 
welcomed,  the  platform  of  the  station  having  been  prettily 


decorated  with  flags  of  all  colours  and  descriptions.  After 
their  arrival  they  went  to  Marshall's,  the  Fox  and  Hounds, 
and  in  an  hour's  time  visited  the  London  boathouse,  where 
their  coming  was  announced  by  a  lot  of  cannon  firing. 
Their  boats  were  unpacked  the  next  day,  when  it  was 
unfortunately  found  tnat  their  four-oar  was  much  warped 
fh)m  the  wet  which  had  penetrated  the  packing-case, 
owing  to  her  having  been  placed  in  it  wrong  side  npmost. 
On  the  same  day  the  orew  engaged  a  private  honse  doee 
to  Bifien's  boatyard,  whence  they  took  their  daily  exer- 
cise, and  went  into  their  new  quarters  on  the  following 
Monday.  The  London  crew,  as  before  stated,  was  not 
finally  determined  upon  until  the  8th  May,  on  which  day 
they  went  into  practice.  The  two  crews  went  through 
the  usual  course  of  training  without  any  accidents,  if  we 
except  a  slight  indisposition  of  one  of  the  Atalanta  crew, 
and  a  short  illness  which  the  stroke-oar  of  the  London  boat 
suffered  from,  which  necessitated  his  absence  from  the  boat 
for  a  day  or  two ;  but  when  he  returned  to  his  seat  he  was 
quite  recovered.  In  consequence  of  the  two  fours  being 
located  at  different  training  quarters,  and  not  at  one,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  University  match,  there  were  by  no  means 
BO  many  spectators  to  witness  the  practice  of  the  crews  as 
one  generally  sees,  and  there  was  apparently  very  little 
interest  taken  in  the  result  of  the  race ;  at  least  there  were 
few,  if  any,  indications  of  the  public  caring  much  about  the 
result ;  and  all  the  habitiies  of  the  river  were  much  surprised 
.when  they  saw  the  enormous  crowd  which  was  coUeotiad  to- 
gether towitness  the  conteston  the  10th  of  June.  With  regard 
to  tbe  times  the  rival  crews  took  to  compass  the  course,  we 
may  give  two  or  three  of  their  performances  to  show  why  it 
was  that  long  odds  were  laid  upon  the  English  crew.  On 
the  -23rd  May  the  London  four  in  the  afternoon  rowed  down 
from  about  forty  yards  below  Barnes  Bridge  to  Putney 
Steamboat  Pier  in  17min.  15sec. — very  good  time  indeed. 
On  the  25th  of  May  the  Londoners  rowed  the  course  right 
through  from  Putney  to  Mortlake  on  the  very  last  of  the 
flood,  and,  though  much  hampered  by  several  steamers  and 
much  rough  water,  did  the  distance  to  the  Ship  at  Mortlake 
in  23min.  24sec.  On  the  Monday  following  both  crews  were 
out  early,  and  the  Atalanta  crew  rowed  down  from  Barnes 
Bridge  to  Putney,  reaching  Hammersmith  Suspension  Bridge 
in  lOmin.  20sec.,  and  the  Aqueduct  in  20mm.  The  Lon- 
doners shortly  afterwards  rowed  from  the  Limes  at  Mortlake 
down  to  the  Aqueduct,  and  were  20inin.  24sec.  doing  that 
distance,  although  they  did  not  row  at  full  speed.  Li  the 
evening,  after  trying  a  new  boat,  the  Londoners  took  a  strong 
paddle  up  to  Barnes,  and  after  waiting  a  while  for  the  tide  to 
turn,  rowed  down  from  the  Bailway  Bridge  to  the  Aqueduct 
at  Putney  in  17min.  25sec. — ^remarkably  &8t  time,  so  good, 
in  fact,  that  some  thought  that  there  was  a  mistake  of  a 
minute  in  the  watch ;  but  it  has  since  been  amply  proved 
that  the  time  just  stated  was  correct.  The  Americans  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  find  that  their  second  boat,  in  which 
"they  were  to  have  rowed,  was  damaged  in  like  manner,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  than  their  first,  and  they  had  oonse- 
qaently  to  give  Biffen  an  order  for  a  new  one,  and  he  turned 
them  oat  a  splendid  white  pine  boat,  the  lightest  one  we 
believe  ever  constructed  in  this  country.  On  the  7th  June 
both  crews  rowed  down  from  Barnes  to  Hammermith,  and 
the  Americans,  who  were  followed  by  a  steamer  conveying 
a  large  party  of  their  fiiends,  were  9min.  578ec.  between  the 
Bridges,  whilst  the  Londoners,  who  rowed  some  hour  after- 
wards, were  just  8min.  578eo.,  and  this  gave  everyone  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  the  probable  result  of  the  raoe,  and 
made  the  backers  of  the  London  four  lay  long  odds  on  their 
favourites,  8  to  1  on  them  having  been  laid  directly  after  the 
trial  by  a  well-known  bookmaker.  The  10th  of  June  had 
been  &xed  upon  for  the  day  of  the  raoe  by  both  dubs ;  but 
the  Americans  stipulated  that  the  water  should  be  smooth,  as 
they  made  it  a  condition  that  in  the  event  of  the  river  or 
weather  bein^  too  rough  for  race  boats — in  fact,  in  their  lan- 
guage, not  being  "  shell  boat  water" — the  refereeand  umpire* 
should  have  the  power  of  ordering  the  race  to  be  rowed  down 
with  the  ebb  from  Mortlake  to  Fntney,  instead  of  over  the 
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osnal  coarse  from  Fatney  to  Mortlake  on  the  flood.  For 
some  d&je  before  the  race  the  weather  -was  very  boisterons ; 
BO  mach  so,  that  fears  were  entertained  that  the  race  might 
have  to  be  postponed  till  another  day,  the  referee  and 
umpires  having  power  to  do  this  also.  The  morning  was 
doady  and  blustery,  as  a  heavy  gale  blew  from  the  westward, 
and  many  were  the  forebodings  expressed  as  to  the  proba- 
bility 01  the  race  being  rowed.  As  the  Press  steamer 
joameyed  np  the  river  to  Fatney,  it  was  (^parent  that  an 
onasaal  number  of  spectators  would  witness  tne  contest,  the 
snrfaoe  of  the  river  being  crowded  with  small  boats,  and 
with  a  very  large  number  of  river  steamers  crammed  with 
sightseers  of  both  sexes.  The  wind  seemed  somewhat  in- 
clined to  moderate,  and  it  dropped  slightly  when  Putney  was 
reached — i.e.,  about  two  hours  before  high  water.  Tlie 
surface  of  the  river  in  Putney  Seach  was  tolerably  smooth, 
although  there  was  a  slight  popple,  which,  however,  gradu- 
ally declined  as  high  water  approached,  so  that  the  thousands 
of  spectators  who  lined  the  banks  of  the  river,  looked  forward 
to  the  prospSct  of  the  race  being  rowed  up  on  the  flood. 
Indeed  so  calm  had  the  river  become  as  4.30,  the  time  for 
starting,  approached,  that  although  some  doubt  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  initialed  as  to  the  time  of  rowing  the  race,  the 
general  body  of  the  public  concluded  that  the  race  would  be 
rowed  on  the  flood.  Mr.  B.  Lesley,  President  of  the  Oxford 
University  Boat  Club,  was  referee,  whilst  Mr.  Webster  was 
umpire  for  the  Americans,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Playford  for  the 
Londoners,  the  old  plan  of  having  two  umpires  and  a  referee 
having  been  resorted  to  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Atalanta  crew.  About  half  pctst  four  o'clock  these  three 
gentlemen  had  a  meeting,  and  as  the  Atalanta  representative 
considered  that  the  water  was  not  snflSciently  smooth  /or 
his  men  to  row  up,  he  claimed  to  have  the  race  rowed  down, 
and  the  others  agreeing,  it  was  decided  that  the  stiart  should 
take  place  from  the  Ship  soon  after  high  water.  Whilst 
this  was  being  determined  the  steamers,  of  which  there  were 
four — one  to  carry  the  umpires  and  referee,  one  for  the 
Press,  and  one  each  for  the  members  of  the  Atalanta  and 
London  Clubs — took  up  their  places  at  the  Aqueduct,  the 
starting  boats  having  been  moored  in  their  proper  positions. 
After  some  delay,  at  about  a  qaarter  to  six  o'clock,  the 
London  crew  were  descried  being  rowed  off  to  the  umpire's 
steamer,  having  their  oars  on  end,  and  they  were  shortly 
followed  by  the  Americans  in  another  boat,  and  as  they  both 
went  on  board,  it  was  then  given  out  that  the  race  was 
to  be  rowed  down.  The  boats  of  the  respective  crews  had 
been  sent  off  up  stream  as  soon  as  the  determination  of  the 
referee  and  umpires  was  known,  and  one  of  the  steamers 
having  taken  the  starting  boats  in  tow,  the  four  then 
started  to  make  their  way  to  Mortlake,  the  referee's  boat 
taking  the  toad.  Those  on  board  had  then  an  opportunity 
ot  seeme  at  tiieir  leisure  the  enormous  crowds  which  lined 
the  baucB  of  the  river  from  end  to  end  of  the  course; 
crowded  Hammersmith  and  Barnes  Bridges,  so  as  to  render 
thwn  weU-nigh  impassable ;  stood  in  thick  masses  on  steamers, 
launches,  bai^ges,  and  houses ;  and  crammed  eveiy  available 
spot  from  which  a  view  of  the  race  could  be  obtamed.  The 
number  of  the  spectators  seemed  veiy  large  indeed,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  well  Qualified  to  judge,  was  larger  than 
that  at  the  last  three  or  lour  University  races ;  but  hardly 
so  great  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Oxford  and  Harvard  Bace, 
although  that  was  rowed  out  of  the  London  season ;  but 
then  it  was  the  first  race  of  the  kind,  and  had  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  recommend  it.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  coarse, 
the  finish  of  the  race  as  they  believed,  the  thickest  masses 
of  human  beings  were  to  be  seen  gathered  together,  and  the 
number  of  small  rowing  boats  was  greater  than  we  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  Considerable  doubt  was  expressed 
by  those  who  were  frequenters  of  the  river,  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  there  being  a  clear  course,  as  they  well  knew  that 
immediately  the  fact  that  the  race  was  going  to  be  rowed 
down  became  known,  there  would  be  a  wholesale  migration 
of  small  boats  and  steamers,  and  perhaps  barges,  to  the 
Fatney  end  of  the  course ;  and  fears  were  manifested  that 
Mr.  Lord,  the  Thames  Conservancy  officer,  although  he  had 


a  few  river  police  boats  nnder  his  orders,  would  be  unable  to 
keep  the  coarse  clear,  and  the  seqael  will  show  that  these 
fears  were  not  altogether  groundless,  and  that  those  who 
dreaded  that  one  of  the  boats  might  be  inconvenienced  by  a 
foul  or  accident  were  destined  to  have  their  forebodings 
realised. 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  preparations  for  the  start  were 
made,  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  several  changes  in  the 
arrangements  consequent  on  the  change  of  course ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  the  crews  were  obliged  to  let  the  ebb  tide  run 
out  somewhat  before  the  start  took  place,  so  that  the  water 
might  be  smooth,  for  there  was  a  westerly  wind.  Shortly 
after  Ba  o'clock  the  Londoners  left  the  umpire's  steamer, 
and  were  rowed  ashore  in  a  skiff  to  where  Clasper  was  in 
waiting  with  their  boat.  After  having  taken  a  short  walk 
up  the  towpath  they  embarked,  and,  having  rowed  some 
distance  np  river,  paddled  to  the  vicinity  of  the  starting 
boats.  They  were  followed  in  ten  minutes  by  the  Atalanta 
crew,  who  got  into  their  racing  craft  from  a  skiS,  which  was 
floating  in  the  middle  of  the  nver.  The  London  crew  rowed 
in  white  jerseys  trimmed  with  the  blue  and  white  vertical 
ribbon  which  distinguishes  the  club,  and  were  bareheaded ; 
but  the  Americans  rowed  in  crimson  jerseys,  and  had  their 
heads  bound  with  crimson  silk  handkerchiefs,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Harvard  crew.  The  starting  boats  were 
moored  about  150  yards  above  the  Ship,  an^  the  reach  of 
water  in  which  they  were  placed  was  not  straight,  but  as 
one  descends  the  river  trended  to  the  left,  so  tmt  the  boat 
which  had  the  Middlesex  side  had  the  advantage  of  the 
bend,  but  from  where  the  two  boats  were  there  was  little 
to  choose  in  the  strength  of  the  tide,  inasmuch  as  the 
Atalanta  four,  from  having  the  weather  berth,  gained  a 
slight  advantage;  still,  on  the  whole,  matters  were  very 
evenly  balanced.  The  American  crew  had  desired  to  be 
started'  by  pistol  fire,  and  consequently  at  twenty-eight 
minutes  past  six  the  signal  to  start  was  given  in  that  man- 
ner, the  following  being  the  crews : — 

Atalahta.  Bt  lb. 

1  E.  Smith »  IS 

i  A.  Hud; ; 10    0 

8  T.  Van  Baden   10  18^ 

B.  Withers  (sL) II    8 

As  soon  as  the  oars  in  both  boats  caught  the  water  the 
Londoners  commenced  to  draw  ahead,  and  rowing  forty-one 
strokes  per  minute,  were  clear  of  their  opponents  in  less 
than  fifty  yards,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  were  so  far 
ahead  that  they  at  once  commenced  to  go  over  towards  their 
antagonists  with  the  view  of  taking  their  water ;  this  they 
effected  before  they  reached  the  ^rtlake  Brewery,  and  the 
Americans,  who  were  rowing  forty-four  strokes  per  minute, 
seemed  quite  demoralised  in  consequence — in  fact,  to  all 
observers  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  result  of  the  race  was 
thus  early  a  foregone  conclusion,  unless  some  accident 
happened.  The  Londoners,  rowing  about  thirty-eight  strokes 
to  the  minute  with  machine-like  regularity,  were  two  lengths 
ahead  at  the  Limes,  and  rather  more  than  three  at  Barnes 
Bail  way  Bridge,  reached  in  3min.  178ec.;  after  passing 
this  structnre,  the  London  boat  was  taken  a  trifle  too  far 
over  towards  the  Surrey  shore,  bnt  this  fault  was  soon 
remedied,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  reach,  and  as  far 
as  Chiswick  Church,  where  they  were  more  than  six  lengths 
ahead,  the  steering  in  the  London  boat  was  perfect.  At  the 
top  of  Chiswick  Eyot  the  Americans  were  quite  eight  lengths 
astern  of  their  opponents,  and  the  rowing  in  the  Atalanta 
boat  was  very  bad  indeed,  for  the  men  were  rowing  out  of 
time,  and,  moreover, rolled  considerably, two  faultswhich  they 
never  committed  during  practice.  Passing  Chiswick,  how- 
ever, they  pulled  themselves  together  somewhat,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  course  their  rowing  improved.  The 
Londoners  pursued  their  way  to  Hammersmith,  and  passed 
under  the  centre  arch — through  which  the  competitors  had 
agreed  to  go — in  12min.  288ec.  from  the  start,  with  a  lead  of 
ten  lengths  or  more,  being  folly  thirty  seconds  before  their 
opponents.  Just  below  the  bridge  there  was  a  very  large 
collection  of  row-boats  scattered  all  over  the  coarse  as  far 


hamon,  at  lb. 

1  Jolm  B.  Oloea    II    8 

2  F.  8.  QBlBton n    » 

8  A.  de  L.  Umg  11    8 

W.  Stout  (It.)    II  18 
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•8  the  eye  oonid  reach,  and  becoming  denser  and  denser 
towards  Putney,  where  the  whole  sorfaoe  of  the  river  was 
aimost  black  with  them.  These,  no  donbt,  were  all  collected 
two  hoars  earlier  at  the  upper  end  of  the  coarse,  and  when 
they  heard  that  the  race  was  to  be  rowed  down,  made  off  to 
Putney,  with  all  possible  speed,  but,  probably  enchanted 
with  tne  wide  expanse  of  water  in  Patney  Beach,  took  little 
or  no  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  competing  boats ; 
and  as  there  were  but  few  police  boats,  their  movements 
were  left  almost  nncheoked.  After  passing  Hammersmith 
Bridge  the  Londoners  had  several  very  narrow  escapes,  and 
were  three  or  foor  times  in  danger  of  running  into  the  skiffs 
and  wherries  which  would  not  clear  out  of  their  way.  THiey 
ran  the  more  risk,  too,  because,  as  the  wind  was  a  broadsicfe 
one,  they  were  carried  somewhat  away  to  leeward,  close  to 
the  somewhat  irregular  line  which  the  boats  had  made  of 
their  own  accord.  It  was,  however,  left  for  the  Atalanta 
crew  to  become  the  unfortunate  victims  of  a  foul,  as,  just 
opposite  the  Distillery,  where  their  steering  was  rather 
wild,  they  were  run  into  by  a  heavy  skifE  crammed  full  of 
women  and  men,  and  they  were  obliged  to  cease  pulling  for 
ton  or  a  dozen  strokes,  during  which  time,  of  course,  the 
Londoners  had  added  materially  to  their  already  command- 
ing lead.  The  execrations  heaped  upon  the  unfortanate 
causers  cS.  the  accident  oaght  to  have  been  heard  to  have 
been  appreciated,  and  many  were  the  wishes  expressed  that 
the  boat  and  its  occupants  might  be  upset ;  but,  although  it 
was  quite  patent  that  the  accident  had  no  iuflnence  on  the 
result  of  tne  race,  yet  everyone  joined  in  regretting  the 
contretemps,  which  was  only  too  likely  to  be  magnified  by 
some  into  anfair  play  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  the 
American  crew.  After  getting  clear  the  Atalanta  crew 
went  on  in  hopeless  pursuit  of  the  Londoners,  who  reached 
the  winning  boat,  which  was  moored  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  above  the  Aqueduct,  very  easy  winners  by 
about  250  yards,  or  45  seconds,  the  American  crew  being 
opposite  Simmons's  yard  when  the  Londoners  ceased 
palling.  The  time  was  21min.  25sec.,  but  if  the  race  had 
been  a  close  one  it  would  probabfy  have  been  nearer  twenty 
minutes  and  a  half.  The  betting  was  8  and  4  to  1  on  the 
Londoners,  so  certain  were  their  backers  as  to  the  result  of 
the  race,  which  for  days  and  weeks  had  been  looked  upon, 
by  the  majority  of  practical  oarsmen,  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  style  of  the 
Americans  must  efEectually  preclude  them  from  winning  over 
a  long  course,  even  if  it  might  prove  successful  over  a  short 
one,  which  every  one  doubted.  When  Hammill  came  over  to 
this  country  and  sculled  against  Kelley,  it  was  amply  demon- 
strated that  quick  strokes  rowed  with  the  arms  alone  were 
no  matoh  for  the  longer  and  more  telling  strokes  into  which 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  was  thrown ;  the  same  lesson 
was  repeated  in  the  Oxford-Harvard  match,  and  yet  when 
the  Atalanta  crew  arrived  here  we  found  that  they  were  still 
wedded  to  the  style  which  had  failed  them  before.  Their 
rowing  was  deficient  in  all  that  English  oarsmen  consider 
essential — the  long  drag  through  the  water,  with  a  clearly 
defined  commencement  and  early  rip  through  the  water, 
the  use  of  the  body  and  the  legs,  and  the  forward 
reach,  which  have  so  often  carried  our  oarsmen  to  victory. 
They  rowed  a  short  snatehy  stroke,  making  hardly  any 
use  of  their  legs,  and  seemed  to  want  the  physical  power 
which  is  necessary  to  tear  the  oar  through  the  water; 
they  had  no  oatoh,  there  was  no  early  lift  on  the  boat,  and 
they  paused  at  the  finish  of  the  stroke,  rushing  forward 
after  a  while  for  the  beginning  of  the  next  so  quickly  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  different  parts  of  tne  body  to 
do  their  duty  properly.  There  was  one  point  in  which  they 
excelled,  and  that  was  in  rowing  together,  for  during  their 
practice  they  kept  most  excellent  time,  their  boat  never 
rolled,  and  tney  rowed  as  one  man ;  but  during  the  race, 
when  off  Chiswick,  they  fell  all  to  pieces,  and  their  rowing 
was  much  inferior  to  that  of  an  ordinary  scratch  four.  For 
our  part,  we  fancy  that  they  did  not  do  sufficient  work  in 
training,  as  only  .once  or  twice  did  they  seem  to  row 
hard  for  any  distance,  but  generally  to  paddle  about  at 


half  speed.  They  rowed  in  an  exoelleDt  boat  bnilt 
for  them  by  Biffien,  of  Hammersmith,  but  they  did 
not  have  sliding  seats  as  the  English  four  did,  althongfa 
they  slid  to  and  fro  on  their  seats  to  a  small  extent. 
The  London  crew  used  sliding  seato  which  work  to 
and  fro  on  rods,  and,  although  tney  prevent  the  drop  of 
the  shoulders  and  backward  swing  of  the  body,  as  it 
slides  back  when  the  oar  comes  home  to  the  chest,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  add  to  the  speed  of  the  boat,  for  the 
oarsman  slides  forward  to  the  ttorA  oAm  of  the  thwart  as  he 
preparee  to  commence  the  next  stroke,  and  is  saved  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  power,  which  when  he  becomes 
tired  be  sadly  needs.  Sliding  seats  have  now  come  into 
general  use,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  them  was  amply 

E'oved  at  Henley  and  other  regattas,  where  they  were 
rgely  used;  indeed,  we  find  that  in  very  few  raoes, 
in  which  crews  with  sliding  seats  have  taken  part, 
have  those  with  fixed  thwarts  won,  unless  thSre  was  a  very 
great  difference  between  the  men.  Whether  tjie  Americans 
as  a  body  are  of  opinion  that  sliding  seats  are  necessary,  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  the  bowman  of  the  Atalanta  four  told  us 
that  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  no  use  rowing  without 
them.  Their  captain,  we  understand,  still  beUeves  that  his 
style  of  rowing  is  correct,  notwithstending  the  defeat  his 
crew  has  suffered  here,  and  the  many  instances  in  which  it 
has  failed.  We  hear  remarks  made  aboat  tiie  Ward 
brothers  beating  the  English  crews  out  in  America,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  give  Sadler's  and 
Kelley's  fours  a  good  beating,  but  we  doubt  if  they  rowed 
in  the  Atalanta  style — in  fact,  we  should  think  it  impossible; 
if  they  did  the  English  crews  must  indeed  have  been  out 
of  all  form ;  that  they  were  so  to  a  certain  extent  daring  their 
stay  in  America  was  proved  by  the  race,  which  took  place 
at  Newcastle,  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year. 

The  New  York  papers,  as  usual,  find  all  sorts  of  excnsea 
for  the  defeat  of  their  four,  and  the  majority  of  them,  given 
in  the  columns  of  the  Sporttman  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
race  under  the  head  of  "  The  Grrumblings  of  Jonathan,"  are 
worth  reading  if  only  for  amusement ;  at  the  same  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  American  fx^ers, 
and  many  Americans  who  are  dotnioiled  in  this  country, 
were  quite  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  task  which  the 
New  York  crew  had  set  themselves.  The  New  York  Spirit 
of  the  Timet  confesses  that  it  believed  the  Atalanta  crew 
would  make  a  better  race  of  it  than  they  did,  and  twits 
them  with  their  unbounded  confidence  in  themselves,  which 
it  regrets  to  see  was  without  much  substantial  founda* 
tion.  That  they  should  have  over-rated  to  such  an  extent 
their  own  powers,  the  Spirit  considers  extraordinary,  as 
they  had  been  engaged  in  boating  many  years,  had  wit- 
nessed the  performances  of  the  bent  Ameriom  amateur 
and  professional  crews,  had  seen  the  men  of  the  North 
American  provinces  defeat  the  Wards,  and  had,  lastly,  seen 
the  Wards  beat  the  two  EngUsh  crews  at  Saratoga.  The 
Spirit  could  not  understand  how  the  Atalanto  crew,  after 
they  had  seen  the  English  four,  which  was  composed  at 
some  of  the  best  oarsmen  in  England,  could  write  home 
word  that  they  could  win  and  win  easily,  and  feared  their 
countrymen  must  have  been  under  some  grave  delosion, 
but  did  not  like  to  venture  a  word  in  disparagement  of  its 
own  crew.  The  before-mentioned  paper  says,  that  to  dispate 
the  hollow  nature  of  the  defeat  is  worse  than  nseless,  and 
then  points  out  some  of  the  causes  which  it  considers 
contributed  to  it.  It  sterte  off  by  informing  its  readers 
that  the  amateur  oarsman  of  the  London  Bowing  Club 
differs  materially  from  the  American  amateur  oarsman, 
inasmuch  as  the 

Former  from  his  long  practice  kt  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
his  ardent  devotion  to  rowing  as  an  art  and  a  thing  to  be  regiilariy 
followed,  ia,  in  effect,  a  professional.  He  does  not  row  for  mone^,  hot, 
oat  of  a  devotion  for  bis  art  and  a  fine  spirit  of  pride  in  the  nniivalled 

{>iowe8S  of  bis  great  club,  he  takee  all  the  pains  and  nndeigoes  all  the 
abonr,  and  more,  than  the  mere  profesElonal  does  who  rows  for  money 
solely.  Onr  opinion  of  the  general  difference  between  amatenrs  and 
professionals  is  well  known,  and  these  champions  of  the  Londcm 
Bowing  Club  who  defeated  the  Atalantas  have  so  closely  followed 
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owrtmuiship  for  yean  M  to  make  It  in  eSact  their  profeaion.  We 
doabt  whetner  t&are  is  »  orew  in  tbe  world  that  can  b«at  them  orer 
that  oootml 

We  qnite  agree  with  ihe  last  sentenoe,  as  we  oonsider 
that  there  never  was  a  taster  four,  amatevir  or  professional, 
than  that  which  won  the  race  of  the  10th  of  June  last  ;-bat 
with  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  extract  we  hare  a  few 
words  to  say.  The  London  Bowing  Club  oarsman  is,  as  a 
mle,  either  a  professional  man  or  one  engaged  daring  the 
day  in  business  either  in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  and  as  he 
has  to  commence  work  somewhere  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
not  leave  it  until  five  or  six,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  he 
devotes  himself  to  rowing,  or  follows  it  regularly  as  a  pro- 
fessional. Many  members  of  the  dnb,  no  doabt,  when  the 
weather  and  seasons  will  admit  of  it,  take  early  practice  in 
the  morning  before  they  go  to  business,  and  repeat  it  in 
the  evening  when  they  come  home,  but  during  the  day  they 
are  oooped  up  in  unhealthy  offices,  and  most  be  quite  tired 
by  the  time  they  reach  their  homes,  which  are  generally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river.  It  is  this  which  sometimes 
acts  very  prejudicially  against  their  crews  at  Henley,  many 
of  the  members  having  to  go  to  work  until  the  day  of  the 
race,  whilst  some,  if  not  a  great  portion,  of  their  competitors 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  about  in  the  open  air  and 
do  their  best  to  get  themselves  into  the  highest  state  of 
training,  free  fW)m  all  mental  cares.  The  paragraph  seems 
to  be  written  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  club  who  does 
devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  river,  as  he  very  seldom 
attends  to  business,  and  is  generally  rowing  in  some  sort  of 
boat  or  another.  To  judge  of  a  club  from  one  of  the  mem- 
bars  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  height  of  absurdity.  With 
regard  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  only  rowing  done  by 
the  members  of  the  London  Club,  in  the  winter,  is  a  row  to 
Barnes  and  back  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  the  darkness 
preventing  any  Airther  practice.  The  same  paper  continues 
thus; — 

On  the  ntber  hand,  tbe  men  who  went  over  to  England  to  repre- 
sent tbe  Atalanta  Club  are  engaged  in  bnsiness  and  profeesional 
puraniu  which  demand  almost  all  their  time,  and  mngt  have  it.  Con- 
■eqoently,  they  are  bat  little  upon  the  water,  even  in  the  boatiDg 
seaaom,  and  thus  are  mere  amatenrs  in  skill  and  in  endurance  as  weu 
••  in  name.  Horeover,  while  the  men  of  tlie  London  Bowing  Club  can 
follow  boating  on  their  river  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
Hudson,  upon  which  our  men  pursue  their  rowing  reoreation,  is  bound 
in  fetters  of  ice  or  gorged  with  floating  drifts  of  it  for  three  or  four 
months  at  a  time.  In  fact,  this  very  Atalanta  (Srew  bad  to  go  to 
another  State  and  another  river,  after  their  match  was  made  last 
spring,  because  the  ice  was  running  up  and  down  the  Hudson.  This 
aooonnts  in  a  great  measure,  we  venture  to  think,  for  the  difference  in 
method  and  snil  between  our  amateurs  and  tbe  perfected  and  finished 
oarsmen  of  the  London  Bowing  Club. 

It  seems  that  as  regards  business  the  London  and 
Atalanta  oarsmen  are  on  a  perfectly  equal  footing,  and 
we  cannot  see  why  in  the  boating  season  the  Americans 
sbonld  not  have  an  amount  of  practice  quite  equal  to  that 
of  a  Londoner.  The  Hudson  being  blocked  with  ice  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  row  on  it,  is  no  doubt  a  serious 
matter,  but  that  takes  place  in  seasons  of  the  year  when 
the  Londoner  wonld  in  all  probability  be  taking  only  one 
row  per  week,  perhaps  not  that,  for  there  are  many  of 
the  best  oarsmen  of  tne  clab  who  never  touch  an  oar  or 
enter  a  boat  during  the  winter  months.  We  therefore 
cannot  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  New  York  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  but  consider  that  there  is  no  such  marked 
mfferenoe  between  the  London  and  New  York  oarsmen  as 
it  wonld  have  us  believe. 

With  regard  to  the  weight  and  size  of  the  crews  it  says : 
Bnt,  again,  there  was  a  manifest  advantage  to  the  London  Bowing 
Olnb  in  the  size  and  weight  of  their  men.  Upon  an  average,  each  of 
them  was  201b.  bigger  and  better  than  each  of  his  adversaries.  Now, 
it  is  all  true  that  mere  weight  Is  of  no  use,  and  may  be  rather  an 
inoombranoe.  Ton  oould  pnt  a  crew  of  fat  men  in  a  boat,  and  with 
good  praetioe  they  oould  not  row  four  miles  in  an  hour.  Bnt  in  these 
London  Club  men  the  weight  Is  not  indicative  of  mere  bulk,  but  a 
measure  of  size— of  the  stretch  and  substance  of  the  very  best  of  bone, 
sinew,  and  mnacnlar  power  of  men  in  the  height  of  condition.  A 
hone  18  hands  2in.  mgh  is  very  often  not  as  good  as  one  about  a 
band  smaller,  for  his  great  siie  m  often  accompanied  by  some  defects 
ol  lonn,  into^  weaJmeas,  or  what  is  oalled  "Inmbar."    Bnt  when 


yon  get  a  Harry  Baasett  or  a  Leamington  16  hands  Sin.  high,  with 
no  defect  of  form,  all  the  internal  organs  sound  and  good,  and  no 
lumber,  you  *mav  safely  say,  here  is  the  master,  other  things  being 
equal,  of  any  little  horse  in  the  world. 

This  is  what  is  written  after  the  race,  but  some  weeks 
before  it  we  were  informed  that  good  little  men  were  as 
good  as  good  big  ones,  and  that  in  the  United  States  they 
did  not  consider  size  and  weight  of  as  much  importance  as 
we  did.     It  proceeds : 

Then,  again,  going  to  a  strange  country  to  train  was  a  disadvantage 
to  the  Atalantas,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  that  they  were  in  good 
condition  for  so  long  and  hard  a  race.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  they  did  nothing  like  so  mnoh  fast  work  towards  the  end  of 
their  training  as  their  rivals  did;  but,  hugj^g  to  themselves  the 
fatal  delusion  that  their  task  was  an  easy  one,  they  paddled  easily 
jibont,  and  lay  upon  their  oars  at  times  when  tiiey  should  have  made 
the  ash  and  hickory  bend  with  a  will. 

We  do  not  see  that  the  strange  country  was  much  of  a 
disadvantage  to  the  Atalanta  crew,  for  they  always  said  that 
the^  were  in  good  health  and  looked  it  too,  and  if  they 
had  found  the  climate  unhealthy  or  that  they  were  suffering 
from  the  change  we  should  certainly  have  heard  of  it. 
That  they  did  not  do  enough  hard  work  we  believe  to  be 
true  enough,  as  thev  seldom  or  never  seemed  to  be  rowing 
really  hard.  They  had  plenty  of  practice,  but  not  enough 
work  which  should  have  been  to  them  as  the  race  itsSf. 
We  do  not  think  they  thought  they  were  going  to  have  such 
an  easy  win  as  The  Spirit  would  nave  us  beueve,  the  fact 
was  they  thought  their  style  and  method  of  training  the 
best,  and  carried  oat  that  belief  to  the  end.  It  goes  on  as 
follows : 

On  the  contrary  the  vigilant  and  thorough  men  who  represented  tbe 
London  Club  did  a  vast  amount  of  work,  and  did  it  well  Some  days 
in  training  they  rowed  over  thirty  miles.  And  though  veterans  of 
the  oar,  and  each  with  a  long  garland  of  laurels  to  bis  name,  won  in 
oonteets  o»er  tbe  various  waters  of  his  native  land,  so  determined 
wore  they  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  might  secure  the  victory, 
that  they  bad  two  of  tbe  best  men  in  England  to  -■  coach"  them  as 
they  rowed.  Further,  to  show  how  that  people  of  all  classes  pull 
together  whenever  the  reputation  of  England  seems  in  any  way  to  be 
involved,  we  notice  the  fact  that  one  of  the  peers  of  the  realm.  Lord 
Londesborough,  lent  his  steam  yacht,  that  Mr.  Fenner  and  Clasper 
might  **  ooaon  "  the  orew  from  her  bows. 

Only  once,  we  believe,  did  the  London  men  row  the 
distance  above  mentioned,  and  that  practice  did  not  do  the 
crew  much  good,  as  they  were  too  long  in  their  boatf  and 
got  very  tired  towards  the  finish.  It  is  quite  true  they 
strained  every  nerve  to  win,  but  we  do  not  think  that  Lord 
Londesborough's  lending  a  steam  launch  to  coach  the  crew 
gave  the  Londoners  such  a  great  advantage  over  the 
Americans.  The  Iron  Steamboat  Company,  with  great 
generosity,  placed  a  river  steamer  at  the  disposal  of  tbe 
London  Club  for  the  purpose  of  coaching  the  crew  and 
carrying  members  to  witness  the  practice,  and  if  the 
Atalanta  crew  had  had  any  one  to  eoach  them  regularly, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Steamboat  Company  woud  have 
behaved  with  equal  liberaUty  to  the  Americans.  It  is 
qoite  a  mistake  to  say  that  Clasper  coached  the  London 
crew ;  he  never  did,  he  only  went  out  a  few  times  to  see 
that  his  boat  carried  the  men  properly,  and  that  every  part 
of  her  was  as  it  should  be.  Mr.  Fenner  coached  the  crew, 
assisted  occasionally  with  the  advioe  from  two  or  three  oars- 
men of  acknowledrad  authority,  and  well  indeed  he  per- 
formed his  task.  What  the  Americans  themselves  wanteid 
was  a  good  coach,  and  they  will  find  that  they  never  can 
have  a  good  crew  unless  they  have  some  one  to  look  after 
them,  and  correct  the  fiuilts  that  day  by  day  the  men  fall 
into.    The  article  proceeds : 

That  buU-maatlft  sort  of  spirit  is  nther  to  be  admired,  and,  in  wise 
moderation,  such  as  becomes  a  free  and  enlightened  Bepnblic,  imitated 
rather  than  complained  of.  Tbe  perfect  knowledge  the  London  men 
bad  of  the  oourses  of  tbe  river— in  flow  and  ebb,  and  in  all  its  rifts, 
onrrents,  and  eddies— was  an  inoalculabls  advantage.  We  are  aware 
that  our  men,  soon  after  they  got  there,  thought  they  knew  all  about 
it,  bnt  the  thing  was  simply  impossible.  Let  a  man  go  to  Hell  Qate 
and  say  that  a  strange  boat's  crow  oould  master  a  knowledge  of  that 
water  In  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  the  experienced  boatmen  of  Astoria 
and  the  neighbotirbood  would  exclaim,  "Throw  that  fellow  off  the 
dock — he's  too  Ug  a  fool  to  live  any  longer." 
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The  difficulties  of  the  Pntuey  course — its  flow  and  ebb, 
currents  and  eddies — are  always  made  .the  most  of  by  the 
newspaper  whose  article  we  are  considering,  but  every  one 
who  Imows  the  river  Thames  at  Putney  is  cognizant  of  the 
&ct  that  it  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  easiest  sheets  of  water 
on  the  Thames,  and  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  'stating  that 
the  tide  runs  very  much  slower  than  that  of  the  river  upon 
which  the  Atalanta  crews  practise.  The  article  concludes 
thus : — 

Thare  ia  one  other  nutter  which  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  ia  the 
Uat,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  all  those  which  tend  to  depren  the 
tortones  and  prevent  the  vlotory  of  etrangen  who  row  against  English- 
men upon  the  Biver  Thames.  From  out  of  the  vast,  swarming  popu- 
lation of  the  greatest  dtj  in  the  world,  there  comes  to  the  river  at  such 
times  to  see  the  race  fall  half  a  million  of  people — more  in  nnmber  than 
half  the  whole  population  of  New  York.  These  enormous  masses, 
jammed  into  narrow  spaces,  are  a  spectacle  to  the  strangers  such  as 
ibey  never  saw  before,  and  the  consciousness  that  this  vast  and  im- 
posmg  array  is  in  favour  of  tbeir  opponents,  naturally  has  a  depressing 
effect  upon  their  own  spirits.  They  may  be  men  of  the  finest  courage — 
they  may  have  thought  of  this  before— but  they  could  not  think  the 
tremendous  reality.  That  only  enters  to  the  brain  and  heart  through 
the  portals  of  the  eye.  And  then,  as  they  row  out  from  the  shore  to 
take  their  places  for  the  start,  there  conies  upon  their  ears  the  mighty 
and  exultant  shout  of  these  vast  masses  in  fierce  expectation.  And 
this,  in  its  effect  upon  the  strangers,  is  like  that  of  the  deep,  profound 
roar  of  the  sea  upon  the  landsman,  when  he  bears  for  the  first  time  the 
sullen  boom  and  wild  tumult  of  the  breakers  in  their  everlasting  dash 
upon  the  shore. 

We  have  but  one  further  remark  to  make  upon  this  event— we  will 
not  say  this  trial.  Let  the  oarsmen  of  England,  of  any  class  or 
quality,  reciprocate  the  good  heart  and  courage  of  our  American 
rowers,  and  now  meet  us  in  tournament  upon  the  waters  of  this 
continent 

The  matter  referred  to  must,  if  it  has  any  effect  on  one 
crew,  exert  a  similar  influence  on  another,  and  we  &il  to 
see  why  the  American  crew  should  be  the  only  one  to  be  a 
little  bit  nervous.  We  doubt  if  the  members  of  either  crew 
thought  for  a  moment  of  the  crowds  of  people,  or  of  their 
shouting.  Judging  from  past  experience  we  should  say 
that  each  man  was  so  intent  on  domg  his  best  and  strain- 
ing eveiy  nerve  to  win  the  race,  that  the  crowds  and  the 
shontine  never  entered  his  head  for  a  moment.  Whether 
an  English  amateur  crew  will  ever  journey  across  the 
Atlantic  may  be  doubted,  but  we  understand  W inship's  four 
are  again  going  to  try  their  luck  in  the  United  States. 

We  append  part  of  a  letter  written  from  London  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Smalley,  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
who  differs  considerably  ttom  the  Spi/rU  of  the  Times ;  he 
writes  thus : — 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  me,  as  an  American,  to  have  seen 
the  Atalantas  win,  but  as  I  was  disappoiuted  iu  this  respect  I  deem  it 
best  to  tell  what  appears  to  me  the  naked  troth  in  regard  to  the  affair. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Harvard  defeat  would  have  done 
us  some  good.  That  crew  had  a  capital  opportunity  to  study  English 
rowing,  to  compare  it  with  tbeir  own,  to  get  at  the  secret  of  their  own 
defectft— abont  which  there  was  no  secret— and  to  carry  back  some 
lessons  which  would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  school  in 
America,  and  have  given  us  some  reason  to  hope  that  in  time  we  might 
turn  out  a  crew  fit  to  compete  with  an  English  crsw.  They  chose  to 
do  nothing  of  tha  sort  Tbronghont  their  training,  and  down  to  the 
end  of  the  raoe^  and  to  the  day  of  their  departure  from  London,  they 
stuck  to  their  old  ideas.  Their  training  was  conducted  on  principles 
which  would  have  done  discredit  to  a  respectable  lunatic  asylum. 
Their  practice  waa  carried  on  under  conditious  which  made  improve- 
ment impossible.  They  attributed  tbeir  defeat  to  every  cause  but 
the  true  one,  which  in  their  case,  and  still  more  strongly  in  that  of 
the  Atalantas,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence- the  English 
knew  how  to  row,  and  the  Americans  did  not  But  the  Harvard 
men  went  back  insisting,  and  do  doubt  believing,  that  tbeir  way  was 
as  good  as  anybody's,  and  that  England  had  nothing  to  teach  them. 
To  their  obstinacy  on  that  point,  which  may  have  seemed  very  spirited, 
but  was  simply  very  foolish,  we  may  trace  directly  the  far  mora  dis- 
astrous and  disgraceful  defeat  of  yesterday.  Atalanta  came  over  rely- 
ing upon  their  having  beaten  Harvard,  and  fully  believing  that  Harvard 
was  beaten  here  because  Simmons  and  Loriug  were  unfit  tu  row  on  the 
day  of  the  race. 

Mr.  Smalley  in  these  few  lines  has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head ;  but  he  will  pardon  us  for  saying  that  the  Harvard 
crew  did  study  Enghsh  rowing,  and  that  they  did  acquire 
whilst  in  this  country  some  of  the  most  vital  principles  of 
the  English  style.  When  they  arrived  here  they  rowed 
just  as  the  Atalanta  crew  did,  oat  they  acquired  a  better 


hold  of  the  water,  more  swing,  and  a  firee  use  of  their  hips 
and  legs,  which  the  latter  did  not. 

Whether  Dr.  Withers  will  continue  obstinate,  or  whether 
he  will  try  and  alter  the  style  of  his  club,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  Americans  ought  to  profit  by  their  experience. 
We'are  not  too  proud  to  learn,  and  have  already  something 
to  thank  them  for. 


TEE    PAST    aUASTES. 
Bt   "AEQONAUT." 

Tax  three  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  last  number 
of  the  Magazine  was  issued  has  been  prolific  in  aqtiatio 
contests  of  all  descriptions,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
of  these  were  the  International  Pour-Oared  Race  and  Henley 
Regatta.  The  former  we  have  already  treated  of  in  the 
preceding  paper.  The  College  Eight- Oared  racing  com- 
menced at  Oxford  on  the  8th  of  Amy,  and  waa  continued 
for  eight  days.  On  the  first  day  Pembroke  bumped  Christ 
Chur3i,  St.  John's  ran  into  Exeter,  and  HoKdalen  Hall 
proved  too  fast  for  Merton.  In  the  second  Say's  racing 
Pembroke  bumped  Balliol,  Brasenose  bumped  Christ 
Church,  Trinity  made  short  work  of  Corpus,  Magdalen  Hall 
were  too  quick  for  Wadham,  and  Oriel  had  no  difficulty  in 
displacing  Merton.  On  the  third  day  Pembroke  bumped 
University,  and  became  head  of  the  river,  Lincoln  ran  into 
Exeter,  Magdalen  proved  too  strong  for  Corpus,  and  Mag- 
dalen Hall  for  Worcester.  On  the  fourth  day  only  two 
bumps  were  made,  and  Exeter  had  to  give  way  to  New, 
and  Worcester  succumbed  to  Wadham.  On  the  fifth  day 
University  fell  a  victim  to  Balliol,  Triniiy  to  Exeter,  Mag- 
dalen Hail  to  Queen's,  and  Oriel  to  Worcester.  On  the 
sixth  day  University  again  lost  a  place  and  were  bumped 
by  Brasenose,  Lincoln  fell  a  victim  to  New,  Queen's 
were  bumped  by  Wadham,  and  Merton  ran  into  Wor- 
cester. On  the  seventh  day  University,  who  had  become 
quite  demoralised,  were  unable  to  keep  away  from  Christ 
Church,  Trinity  were  too  good  for  Lincoln,  and  Exeter  were 
bumped  by  Magdalen.  On  the  eighth  and  last  day  all  the 
first  eight  boats  kept  their  places ;  but  Lincoln  had  to  suc- 
cumb to  Magdalen,  and  Onel  to  Merton.  Pembroke  thus 
for  the  first  time  became  Head  of  the  river ;  but  the  rowing 
of  the  majority  of  the  crews  was  below  the  average. 

The  May  term  races  commenced  at  Cambridge  on  the  20th 
May,  and  were  continued — the  First  Division  for  six,  and 
the  Second  Division  for  four  days.  Among  the  latter 
Pembroke  bumped  Magdalen,  Caius  second  did  the  same 
for  Peterhouse,  and  First  Trinity  fourth  bumped  Jesus 
second.  Trinity  Hall  third  ran  into  Sidney  second,  but 
Downing  claimed  to  have  bumped  the  Trinity  Hall  boat, 
and  their  claim  was  allowed.  In  the  First  Division  there 
was  some  very  close  racing;  but  the  only  bump  effected 
was  that  made  by  First  Trinity  third,  who  proved  too 
fast  for  Caius  first.  On  the  second  day,  in  the  Second 
Division,  Queen's  bnmped  Magdalen,  Lady  Margaret  second 
Peterhouse,  and  Downing  ran  into  Sidney  second.  -In  the 
First  Division  Jesus  bumped  First  Trinity  second,  and 
Second  Trinity  proved  too  fast  for  Caius.  On  the  third  day 
in  the  Second  Division  Queen's  bumped  Pembroke,  Cains 
second  Magdalene,  First  Trinity  fourth  Peterhouse,  and 
Trinity  Hall  third  Sidney  second;  whilst  in  the  First  Divi- 
sion Jesus  made  short  work  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  Second 
Trinity  ran  into  Krst  Trinity  third.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
Second  Division  races  terminated,  and  onlv'  two  bumps 
were  made;  Queen's  taking  the  place  of  Third  Trinity 
second,  and  Lady  Margaret  second  that  of  MaKdulene.  In 
the  First  Division  Jesus  bumjjed  Trinity  Hafl,  and  First 
Trinity  second  paid  the  same  compliment  to  Corpus.  On 
the  fifth  day  Lady  Margaret  bumped  First  Trinity,  Jesus 
bumped  Third  Trinity,  and  First  Trinity  second  proved  too 
fast  for  Trinity  Hall.  On  the  last  day  of  the  races  Jesus 
displaced  First  Trinity,  and  would  have  gone  ahead  had  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  rowing  behind  Lady  Margaret;  and 
St.  Catherine's  bumped  Christ's,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
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nasty  place  of  last  in  the  First,  and  first  in  the  Second 
Division.  The  races  for  the  University  Sculla  at  Oxford 
commenced  on  the  28th,  and  were  brought  to  a  conclasion 
on  May  Slst,  when  Knollys,  of  Magdalen,  proved  an  easy 
winner,  doing  the  course  in  very  fast  time  indeed.  The 
Oxford  University  Pairs  were  won  on  the  6th  of  June  by 
Preston  and  Daniel,  of  University  College,  beating  Armit- 
stead,  of  Exeter,  and  Knollys,  of  Magdalen. 

Henlev  Begatta  was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
20th  and  21st  of  June,  at  an  earlier  date  than  usual,  and  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  weekly 
jonmals,  who  one  and.all  raised  their  voice  against  the  prac- 
tice of  having  the  second  day  of  the  regatta  on  a  Friday. 
The  attendance  was  on  the  first  day  far  greater  than  usual, 
when  the  trial  heats  are  rowed  for ;  and  on  the  second,  when 
yisitars  generally  assemble  in  much  larger  numbers, 
there  was  a  great  &lling  off.  What  the  reason  was  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine,  but  the  facts  are  as  stated.  There 
were  a  few  alterations  in  the  arrangements  of  the  regatta 
this  year :  in  the  first  place  the  rypecks,  which  last  year 
were  placed  in  the  river  from  Poplar  Point  to  the  bridge,  to 
obviate  the  turn  of  the  course,  and  so  equalise  the  stations, 
were  this  year  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  the  experiment 
tried  in  1871  having  proved  unsuccessful;  in  the  second, 
the  new  laws  of  boat- racing  as  settled  at  Pntney  in  March 
were  used,  although  the  Henley  committee  had  thought  proper 
to  alter  them ;  the  alterations  not  being  for  the  better,  but 
certainly  for  the  worse ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  a  most  im- 
portant change  was  made,  and  the  holders  were  obliged  to 
row  in  the  trial  heats  with  the  challengers,  bo  that  the 
former  had  not  such  an  advantage  over  the  latter  as 
formerly. 

The  principal  change  in  the  rules  of  boat-racing  was 
that  which  refers  to  the  taking  of  another  boat's  water, 
instead  of  the  old  rule,  which  enacts  as  follows  :  "  It  shall  be 
held  that  a  boat's  own  water  is  the  straight  or  true  course 
from  the  station  assigned  to  it  at  starting ;  but  if  two  boats 
are  racing,  and  one  fairly  takes  the  other's  water  by  a  clear 
lead,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  keep  the  water  so  taken  to  the 
end  of  the  course ;  and  if  the  two  boats  aftenrards  come 
into  contact  while  the  leading  boat  remains  in  the  water  so 
taken,  the  boat  whose  water  has  been  so  taken  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  a  foul;  butif  they  come  into  con- 
tact by  the  leading  boat's  departing  from  the  water  so  taken, 
the  leading  boat  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  a  foul." 
Thus,  if  two  boats  were  racing,  and  one,  when  it  bad  a  clear 
lead,  took  the  other's  water,  it  was  not  only  entitled  to 
the  water  and  coarse  so  taken,  bu(  was  bound  to  keep 
them ;  and  if  the  hindermost  boat  rowed  over  or  on  to  the 
boat  which  had  taken  its  water,  while  in  that  water,  the 
hindermost  boat  committed  a  foul,  because  from  the  moment 
the  leading  boat  took  the  hindermost  boat's  water  their 
courses  were  exchanged,  and  the  water  which  previously 
belonged  to  the  leading  boat  thenceforth  became  the  proper 
water  of  its  antagonist ;  and  if  the  leading  boat  returned  to 
its  previons  water,  which  no  longer  belonged  to  it,  and  the 
hindermost  boat  came  up  to  and  touched  it,  the  leading  and 
not  the  hindermost  boat  was  to  blame.  It  often  happened 
that  a  leading  boat  which  had  once  taken  a  competitor's 
water  returned  to  its  originikl  water  for  the  purpose  of  wash- 
ing and  dodging  its  competitor,  but  it  did  so  at  its 
penl,  and  was  in  danger  of  disqualification  if  touched. 
The  new  law  enacts,  "that  each  boat  shall  keep  its 
own  water  throughout  the  race,  and  any  boat  departing 
from  its '  own  water  shall  do  so  at  its  peril."  This 
mle  has  simplified  the  duties  of  umpires  immensely, 
and  the  competitors  themselves  can  have  but  little  difficulty 
in  comprehending  it.  Curiously  enough,  the  first  person 
to  be  disqualified  nnder  the  new  rule  was  one  who  was  pre- 
sent at  its  adoption  at  Putney,  and  who  therefore  had  the 
less  reason  to  be  dissatisfied ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
ran  the  risk,  owing  to  the  advice  of  his  coach,  who  was  run- 
ning along  the  bank  steering  him,  for  watermen  are  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  getting  in  front  of  another  boat  that 
they  would  run  any  risk  rather  than  not  give  their  oppo- 
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nent  their  back  wash.  The  course  was  most  inefficiently 
kept,  and  Knollys  very  nearly  had  his  chance  of  winning 
annihilated  by  a  man  who  was  punting ;  the  latter  thinking, 
forsooth,  that  he  had  cause  to  grumble,  and  not  the  sculler. 
There  were  only  a  few  row-boats  to  keep  the  course,  and 
Mr.  Lord  was  not  present  in  his  steamer  as  usual,  as  his 
vessel  was  required  by  the  Conservancy  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  of  late  years 
sailing  boats  have  become  the  fashion,  and  during  the  inter- 
vals of  racing — nay,  often  during  the  races  even — there  are 
many  sailing  craft  tacking  across  and  across  the  river,  steered 
for  the  most  part  by  men  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
art  of  handling  a  boat.  The  weather  on  the  first  day  was  in- 
tensely hot,  and  there  were  few  clouds  to  temper  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  no  wind  to  cool  the  atmosphere ;  but  on  the 
second  there  was  a  great  change,  as  a  strong  breeze  arose 
and  blew  straight  down  the  course  towards  the  starting- 
post,  rendering  the  times  slow  and  the  labour  very  severe. 
The  race  commenced,  as  usual,  with  the  trial  heat  for  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup,  in  which  the  Kingston  Rowing  Club 
and  the  Eton  College  Boat  Club  (eights)  were  to  compete ; 
but  as  the  latter  reserved  themselves  for  the  Ladies'  Plate, 
the  Kingston  men  were  indulged  with  a  walk  over,  which 
they  turned  into  a  hard  training  row  as  they  went  over  the 
course  at  full  speed.  Their  time,  however,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  Londoners,  the  winners  of  the  next  heat, 
gave  them  but  small  hopes  of  carrying  off  the  principal 
prize.  The  second  heat  was  won  with  ease  by  the  London 
Bowing  Club,  who  beat  the  Cambridge  Jesus  College  Boat 
Club  easily,  ^though  the  latter  rowed  nnoommonly  well  for 
more  than  half  the  distance.  The  final  heat  was  won  by 
the  Londoners  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  Kingston  crew 
being  by  no  means  up  to  Grand  Challenge  Cup  form,  as 
was  abundantly  proved  at  the  jyCarlow  B«gatta  held  a  few 
days  later.  For  the  Stewards'  Cup  for  four-oars  there  were 
only  two  competitors,  and  the  Londoners,  whose  crew  con- 
sisted of  S.  Le  B.  Smith,  John  B.  Close,  A.  de  L.  Long,  and 
F.  S.  Gulston,  very  easily  disposed  of  a  Kingston  four  com- 
posed of  J.  Mair,  F.  A.  Currey,  A.  Trower,  W.  Gibbons 
(st.) ;  the  two  crews  being  half  of  the  eights  which  repre- 
sented their  respective  clubs  in  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup. 
For  the  Ladies'  Plate  there  were  two  trial  heats,  there  being 
five  entries,  a  greater  number  than  of  late  years.  The  Eton 
crew  for  many  years  farmed  this  prize,  often  owing  their 
success,  it  is  generally  believed,  to  their  standing  out  as 
holders ;  but  kst  year  they  had  to  succumb  to  the  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  crew.  This  year  the  two  head 
boats  from  the  Isis  and  the  Cam — Pembroke  and  Lady 
Margaret — were  among  the  competitors,  and  the  second 
boat  on  the  latter  river — Jesus — who  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  fastest,  also  came  to  try  the  mettle 
of  the  Johnians,  as  they  were  prevented  from  settling  the 
matter  satisfactorily  at  Cambridge.  To  these  were  added 
the  eights  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Eton  boys. 
In  the  first  heat  there  were  drawn  together  the  Pembroke, 
Lady  Mar^ret,  and  Dublin  crews,  the  former  having  the 
Berks,  the  Dublin  the  centre,  and  the  Lady  Margaret  the 
Bucks  stations  respectively.  The  Dublin  crew  led  at  first, 
and  were  nearly  half  a  length  ahead  at  Bemenham,  but  at 
Fawley  Court  the  Oxonians  drew  level  with  the  leaders, 
and,  served  by  their  station,  cleared  them,  and  won  by  a 
length  and  two-thirds,  the  Lady  Margaret  crew,  who  had 
been  last  from  the  commencement  of  the  race,  being  half  a 
length  in  the  rear  of  Dublin.  In  the  second  heat  the  Cam- 
bridge Jesus  College  crew  made  short  work  of  the  Eton 
boys,  as  they  came  away  at  the  half  distance,  and  won  easily 
by  three  lengths,  the  Eton  crew  hardly  being  as  good  as 
usual.  The  final  heat  was  won  by  the  Jesus  crew,  who  beat 
Pembroke  easily  from  start  to  finish,  thus  demonstrating 
clearly  that  Jesus  was  by  far  the  fastest  boat  at  Cambridge, 
and  also  that  the  best  eight  at  Cambridge  was  infinitely 
superior  to  the  best  one  at  Oxford,  even  although  it  had  two 
University  oarsmen  in  the  crew.  This  is  a  result  which 
might  have  been  expected,  for  when  Oxford  University  was 
oontinnally  defeating  Cambridge  at  Putney,  the  Oxford 
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college  crews  alio  beat  the  Cambridge  college  crews  when 
thej  met  at  Henley.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jeena 
eight  was  an  exceptionally  good  college  crew,  and  in  many 
years  would  have  been  goodenouKh  to  have  won  the  Grand 
Challenge  Cup,  but  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  meet 
an  excellent  crew  in  the  Londoners,  who  were  in  allproba- 
bility  as  good  an  eight  as  have  ever  contended  at  ^nley. 
For  the  Visitors'  Cup  for  four-oars,  confined  to  college 
crews,  there  were  three  entries,  First  Trinity,  Cambridge, 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Dubhn. 
The  Cambridge  crew,  who  won  the  prize  last  year,  had  in  it 
two  University  oarsmen,  James  B.  Close  and  Bead,  who 
rowed  at  Putney  last  Easter,  whilst  Pembroke  had  Lesley 
and  Mitchison,  who  also  took  part  in  the  last  University  race. 
The  Dublin  crew,  owing  to  the  death  of  a  promising  oars- 
man, were  sadly  put  about  for  a  man  to  fill  the  aftertnwart, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  have  an  indifferent  stroke,  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  indisposition  of  their  No.  3,  who  had 
been  out  of  the  boat  for  several  days,  militated  somewhat 
against  their  chances  of  winning,    "rtie  race  was  the  best  of 
the  whole  regatta,  and  put  one  m  mind  of  some  of  the  close 
finishes  and  exciting  races  of  days  gone  by.     The  Dublin 
and  Pembroke  four  came  away  from  the  Cambridge  men 
soon  after  the  start,  and  the  Irish  crew  for  a  short  time  held 
a  lead  of  a  few  feet,  the  Oxonians  then  in  their  turn  led  by 
a  similar  distance ;  at  Remenham,  however,  the  Dublin  men 
drew  level  and  forged  a  few  feet  ahead  of  the  Pembroke 
men,  and  a  splendid  race  ensued,  first  one  boat,  and  then  the 
other,  holding  a  trifling  advantage,  the  cheering  and  shout- 
ing on  the  bank  being  almost  deafening.    At  the  horse 
barrier  Dublin  were  holding  a  slight  lead,  but  soon  after- 
wards the  Pembroke  crew  drew  up  to  them,  and  were  a 
third  of  a  length  ahead  at   Phyllis  Court;   Lesley,  not- 
withstanding  the   fact  that  the  DabUn  men  once  more 
lessened  the  gap,  spurted  at  the  finish,  and  won  a  most 
exciting  race  oy  a  bare  half  length,  the  Cambridge  men, 
who  were  last  throughout,  and  whose  rowing  was  indifferent, 
being  four  lengths  astern.  The  Dublin  crew  were  fresh,  but 
they  had  the  disadvantage  of  having  a  sick  oarsman  in  their 
boat,  whilst  Pembroke  had  rowed  a  race  previously,  and 
thus  matters  were  pretty  evenly  balanced.     The  liiames 
Cup,  for  eight  oars,  was  contended  for  by  three  crews 
belonging  to  the  Thames,  Ino,  and  London  Bowing  Clubs, 
the  latter  being  the  second  eight  of  the  club.    The  last 
named  came  away  with  the  lead  but  were  passed  by  the 
Thames  crew  before  the  half  distance  was  reached,  for  the 
latter  led  at  the  White  House  by  half  a  length ;  thence  to 
the  finish  they  increased  their  lead  gradually,  and,  although 
the  London  crew  had  the  best  of  the  water  they  were  unable 
to  overhaul  the  Thames  eight,  who  won  by  a  length  and  a 
few  feet,  the  Ino  men  being  last  throughout. 

There  was  a  large  entry  for  the  Wyfold  Cup,  for  four-oars, 
but  some  of  the  crews  were  ve^  deficient  in  pace  and  form. 
The  first  heat  was  won  by  an  Ido  crew,  who  beat  a  Henley 
crew  with  consummate  ease ;  the  second,  by  a  Thames  four, 
beating  a  iNTorth  London  and  a  Kingston  crew ;  and  the 
thirdToy  the  London  Bowing  Club  second  four,  who  defeated 
the  Cambridge  First  Trinity  four.  In  the  final  heat  the 
Thames  four  nad  no  difiicolty  in  disposing  of  the  London 
and  Ino  crews,  who  passed  the  post  in  the  order  named. 
The  Thames  four  subsequently  rowed  at  different  regattas, 
and  proved  themselves  a  very  fair  crew,  though  we  doubt 
if  they  are  as  fast  as  they  were  last  year.  The  silver  goblets 
for  pair-oars  were  won  easily  by  Long  and  Gulston,  who 
came  right  away  firom  Orosskell  and  Thompson,  who  rowed 
across  their  boat  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  nick- 
named "  the  scissors."  For  the  Diamond  Sculls  there  were 
no  less  than  seven  heats,  six  on  the  firsthand  the  final  on  the 
second  day.  In  the  iirst  heat  Groldie  b^t  May,  of  the  West 
London,  and  Byan,  of  the  London  Bowing  Club,  easily ;  in 
the  second,  E.  Smith,  the  bow  oarsman  of  the  Atalanta 
crew,  beat  Chillingworth,  of  Twickenham.  A  great  deal  of 
money  changed  hands  upon  the  result,  as  the  merits  of  the 
two  scullers  were  considered  evenly  balanced,  and  many 
bets  were  made.     The  American  won  rather  easily,  and 


was  loudly  cheered  for  hia  victory,  and  for  his  ooming  to 
Henley  to  contend  for  th«  sculls,  when  his  fellow  oaramen 
had  retired  from  the  contest  for  the  coxswainlees  foors. 
The  third  heat  was  won  by  Lawton,  of  Yoric,  who  beat 
Thompson,  of  Lancaster,  and  Ommaney,  of  the  London 
Bowing  Club.  There  was  some  spirited  betting  between 
Lawton  and  Thompson,  who  raced  alongside  of  eadi  otiaer 
with  alternate  leads,  until  they  reachM  the  Point,  after 
passing  which  Lawton  drew  away,  and  won  by  a  length  and 
a-half ;  Ommaney,  who  rowed  exceedingly  well,  overlapping 
Thompson  at  the  finish.  The  fourth  heat  was  won  wit£ 
great  ease  by  Knollys,  of  Oxford,  who  beat  Fawcns,  last 
year's  winner  and  amateur  champion,'  very  easily  from  ead 
to  end,  the  north  country  sculler  appearing  to  Iwve  lost  all 
form.  The  fifth  heat  was  rowed  between  EnoUys  and 
Goldie,  and  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  former,  the  last- 
named  sculler  being  disqualified  for  a  fooL  Knollys  had 
the  Berkshire  station  and  Goldie  the  centre.  After  a  level 
start  the  two  scullers  continued  on  even  terms  as  i^  as 
Bemenham,  where  Goldie  began  gradually  to  draw  in 
front,  and  at  Fawley  Court  was  half  a  length  ahead  of  the 
Oxford  sculler.  This  advantage  he  increased  by  degrees,  so 
that  at  the  horse  barrier  he  was  clear  of  Knollys.  In  a  shorb 
time,  being  more  than  clear,  Goldie  palled  his  left  scull  and 
came  over -towards  his  opponent,  and  placed  his  boat  in  front 
of  him.  Knollys  then  finding  where  his  antagonist  wae, 
and  being  so  directed  from  the  bank,  spurted,  and  tried  to 
touch  the  Cambridge  sculler,  but  the  latter  managed  to  keep 
away,  although  strange  to  say  he  did  not  pull  his  right  hand 
scull,  and  so  escape  all  danger  of  being  disqualified ;  bat 
remained  in  front  of  his  antagonist,  who,  answering  the 
shouts  of  his  friends  from  the  bank,  spurted  again,  and  with 
such  tremendous  power  and  pace  that  he  touched  Goldie's 
boat,  the  Cantab  seeming  to  oe  standing  still  and  incapable 
of  an  effort.  Knollys  stopped  and  claimed  the  foul,  leaving 
Goldie  to  paddle  in  ah^d.  The  umpire,  of  course,  dis- 
qualified Goldie,  as  he  was  clearly  in  the  wrong,  and  thos 
one  of  the  most  interesting  contests  of  the  whole  r^[stta 
terminated  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  In  the  sixth 
heat  Lawton  met  Smith,  the  New  York  Atalanta  scalier, 
and  shortly  after  the  start  a  slight  foul  occurred,  Lawton 
giving  way ;  but  soon  afterwards  a  second  foul  took  place,  and 
as  both  men  were  equally  in  fault  the  umpire  restarted  them 
from  the  place  where  they  came  into  collision.  Smith  then 
had  the  best  of  the  race  for  a  short  distance ;  but  the  York 
sculler  passed  him  and  won  easily.  In  the  final  heat  KnoUys 
and  Lawton  met,  and  the  latter  from  the  Berks  station  came 
away  with  a  decided  lead;  but  the  Oxford  scidler  on  the  far 
side  was  level  with  hiift  at  Fawley  Court,  and  keeping  under 
the  shelter  of  the  bushes  and  Bucks  bank,  drew  level  with 
his  opponent  at  the  half  distance,  and  held  a  lead  of  about 
half  a  length  at  the  httle  bridge.  Thenoe  to  the  finish  he 
increased  his  advantage  and  woil  easily. 

The  race  for  coxswainless  fours,  for  which  the  London 
Bowing  Club  and  Atalanta  fours  were  entered,  ended  in  a 
walk  over  for  the  former,  as  the  Americans  declined  the 
contest.  The  London  crew,  therefore,  with  exactly  the  same 
oarsmen  in  it  who  beat  the  Americans  at  Putney,  rowed  over 
the  course,  and  were  heartily  cheered  by  the  spectators. 
This  terminated  a  most  successful  regatta. 

Maidenhead  and  Marlow  Begatta  was  held  on  the  Mon- 
day succeeding  Henley,  but  it  faUed  to  prove  as  great  a 
success  as  hitherto,  as  the  entries  and  contests  were  haixlly 
as  numerous  as  usual,  and  by  bad  management  many  raoes 
resulted  in  rows  over.  Slater,  of  the  Thames  Bowing  Glob, 
walked  over  for  the  Challenge  Sculls,  and  the  pairs  were 
won  by  ChilUngworth  and  Herbert,  who  beat  Jamee  B. 
Close  and  Atchison,  of  the  Kingston  Club.  The  Challenge 
Cup  for  fours  fell  to  the  Thames  Bowing  Club,  who, 
with  the  same  crew,  which  won  the  Wyfold  Cup  at 
Henley,  beat  th6  Kingston  Steward's  four,  who  bad 
substituted  Knollys  for  Mair  at  bow,  the  last-named 
crew  had  lost  two  of  their  sliding  s^tts,  but  this  as 
subsequent  events  proved,  would  not  nave  altered  the  result 
of  the  Marlow  race.    In  the  coxswainless  four-oared  rao^ 
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a  orew  of  the  Ino  Bowing  Clnb  made  a  good  race  with  the 
Kingston  four,  bat  as  the  former  went  oat  of  their  course 
and  touched  the  Eingston  orew,  the  latter  yeiy  properly 
had  the  race  awarded  to  them.  The  Challenge  Cop  for 
eight-out)  reeolted  in  a  surprise  .as  the  London  Bowing 
Club  seconS  eight,  with  C.  E.  Boath  at  No.  7,  vice  Little, 
beat  the  Kingston  and  Ino  Henley  crews,  who  opposed 
them.  The  Londoners  went  away  with  the  lead,  and  were 
two-thirds  of  a  length  ahead  at  one  time,  bat  the  Eangston 
men  drew  np  neor^  level ;  the  Lcmdoners,  however,  again 
drew  away,  and  won  a  good  race  by  half  a  length,  the  Ino 
orew  being  beaten  -off. 

At  Dankam  Begatta,  held  on  the  24th  and  25th  Jane, 
the  Challenge  Cap  for  fours  was  won  by  the  Tynemouth 
orew ;  the  professional  four-oared  race  by  Winship's  crew, 
and  the  professional  scaller's  race  by  Bagnall. 

In  Ireland  the  Bojrne  Begatta  was  held  on  the  27th  July,  and 
the  Kingstown  Boyal  Harbour  Boat  Club  won  the  Drogheda 
Challen^  Cup  for  four-oars,  easily  beating  the  Dublin 
University  Boat  Club,  Henley  four,  the  Dublin  University 
Bowing  Club  four,  and  a  Drogheda  crew.  The  champion- 
ship of  the  Boyne  was  won  by  Fentland,  of  the  Dublin 
Umversity  Boat  Club,  the  stroke  of  their  four. 

The  Derby  Amateur  Begatta  was  held  on  the  3rd  July, 
and  proved  venr  successful.  Most  of  the  races  were  confined 
to  juniors  and  public  schools,  and  were  not  of  any  great 
public  interest. 

Walton  B^g^tta  was  held  on  the  6th  July,  when  as 
Turaal  the  majority  of  spectators  devoted  themselves  to 
pic-nics,  paying  little  attention  to  the  rowing.  The  heat 
WBS  intense,  and  every  available  shady  spot  was  soon  occu- 
pied. The  rowing  was  not  of  very  high  quality ;  but  there 
were  one  or  two  close  finishes  during  the  day.  The  race 
for  the  Junior  Sculls  was  won  by  Freeman,  of  the  Thames 
Club,  and  that  for  the  Seniors  by  Slater,  who  beat  Chilling- 
worth  easily.  The  Junior  Fours  were  won  by  the  Isleworui 
Boat  Club,  who  beat  a  London  Bowing  Club  four  easily, 
although  the  latter  led  for  a  great  part  of  the  coarse.  The 
Fairs  were  won  by  Knollys  and  Trower,  of  the  Kingston 
Club,  defeating  Chillingworth  and  Herbert  by  half-a-length, 
both  pairs  being  steered  very  badly.  The  Challenge  Cup 
for  Senior  Fours  was  won  by  the  Kbagston  crew,  with  J. 
M.  Both  vice  Knollys  at  bow,  who  managed  to  defeat  the 
Thames  crew  by  a  length  and  a  quarter ;  but  this  was  in 
all  probability  owing  to  their  being  well  steered,  as  the 
Thajnes  four  turned  the  tables  on  them  the  next  time  they 
met. 

The  Metropolitan  Amateur  Begatta  was  held  on  the  8th 
Jnly,  and  produced  some  exciting  contests.  The  racing 
commenoed  with  the  trial  heats  for  the  Junior  Sculls,  the 
final  of  which  was  won  by  Warren,  of  the  London  Bowing 
Club,  who  beat  Grove  of  the  London  Bowing  Club, 
after  a  good  race,  by.  a  length,  both  scullers  being 
considerably  above  the  average.  The  Thames  Cup  Senior 
Scollers  was  won  by  Knollys,  of  Oxford,  who  beat  C.  S. 
Bouth,  of  the  London  Bowing  Club,  by  four  len^hs.  Slater 
and  Chillingworth  being  third  and  fourth  respectively.  The 
Junior  Fours  resulted  in  a  walk  over  for  the  London  Bowing 
Club  crew,  which  were  defeated  at  Walton.  The  race  for 
the  ChamgLon  Fairs  was  rowed  over  for  by  Gulaton  and 
Long,  ana  that  for  the  Metropolitan  Pairs  was  won  by 
Beynolds  and  Palmer,  of  the  Ino  Bowing  Club.  The 
Metropolitan  Challenge  Cup  for  Junior  Eights  produced 
some  good  racing.  In  the  first  heat  a  West  London 
crew  beiat  a  London  Bowing  Club  eight  by  a  length  after 
a  good  race;  in  the  second  an  Ino  Ba^g  Club  crew 
was  foaled  by  a  Thames  crew,  which  was  consequently 
disqualified;  and  in  the  final  a  splendid  race  took  place 
between  the  winners  of  the  two  trial  heats,  first  one  and 
then  the  other  holding  the  lead ;  and  a  tremendons  struggle 
took  place  to  the  finish,  and  the  Ino  crew  won  by  a  bare 
half  length,  the  steering  in  both  boats  being  indifferent. 
The  Thames  Challenge  Cup  for  Senior  Fonrs  brought 
three  crews  to  .the  post,  the  London  consisting  of  S.  Le  B. 
Smith,  B.  P.  Scare,  A.  de  L.  Long,  and  F.  S.  Gulston ;  the 


Thames  of  J.  Hastie,  J.  A.  Cameron,  G.  H.  Yize,  and  W. 
B.  Slater ;  and  the  Kingston  crew  of  J.  M.  Bouth,  F.  A. 
Currey,  A.  Trower,  and  W .  Gibbons.  A  good  race  took  place 
for  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  when  the  Londoners  gradually 
went  in  front,  followed  by  the  Thames  men,  behind  whom 
oame  Eangston.  At  Craven  Cottage  the  Londoners  were 
about  a  length  and  a  quarter  ahead  of  the  Thames  crew,  but 
the  latter  Portly  afterwards  gained  on  them,  so  that  at  the 
Grass  Wharf  the  London  crew  was  only  just  clear ;  the  latter 
then  wentaway.and  giving  their  opponents  their  wash,  won  by 
a  length  and  a  half,  Kingston  beaten  ofi.  The  Metropolitan 
Champion  Cup  for  senior  eights  brought  the  London  and 
the  Thames  crews  to  the  post.  The  former  consisted  of 
S.  Le  B.  Smith,  C.  S.  Bouth,  C.  B.  Bouth,  W.  F.  Pitchford, 
B.  M.  Barton,  B.  P.  Seare,  A.  de  L.  Long,  F.  S.  Gulston 
(St.),  V.  Weston  (cox.) ;  and  the  latter  of  W.  B.  Giles,  H.  J. 
Smith,  J.  Hastie,  W.  Page,  G.  H.  Viz^,  J.  A.  Cameron, 
W.  H.  Byre,  W.  L.  Slater  (st.),  H.  Safford  (cox.).  The  race 
was  rowed  down  from  Hammersmith  to  Putney  on  the  ebb. 
The  Thames  crew  took  a  slight  lead  at  starting,  but  their 
opponents,  steering  a  good  course,  soon  went  in  nront ;  near- 
ing  the  Soap  Works  the  Thames  coxswain  steered  hadly, 
and  lost  fully  half  a  len^h,  the  Londoners  being  nearly 
a  length  ahead.  Opposite  the  Crab  Tree  the  Thames 
coxswain,  who  was  too  young  for  his  post,  took  his  crew 
across  and  across  the  river,  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to 
Craven  Point;  below  this,  however,  he  kept  his  boat 
straight  for  a  while,  and  then  the  Thames  men  drew  rapidly 
on  the  Londoners,  who  were  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to 
keep  away,  as  the  Thames  men  nearly  overlapped  them. 
Down  Putney  Beach  the  steering  of  the  Thames  coxswain 
was  so  eccentric  that  everyone  thought  he  was  going  ashore ; 
bat  at  last,  getting  his  boat  straight,  his  crew  were  enabled 
to  row  the  last  few  hundred  yams  in  a  straight  line,  and 
they  were  only  beaten  by  a  tnfle  more  than  a  length.  It 
would  have  been  a  good  race  if  the  two  crews  had  had  equal 
coxswains,  ae  the  London  crew  seemed  out  of  condition,  and 
had  as  it  was,  to  do  aU  they  knew  to  keep  away  from  their 
opponents. 

The  Dublin  Metropolitan  Begatta  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  on  the  11th  and  12tn,  and  was  well  attended. 
The  Dodder  Challenge  Cup  for  tub  fours  was  won  by  a 
Neptune  BowingCIub  four,  beating  five  other  crews,  two  of 
whom  fouled.  The  Junior  Sculls  were  won  by  A.  J. 
Hau^ton,  of  the  Dublin  University  Bowing  Club,  who 
beat  B.  C.  Lee,  of  the  Kingstown  Boyal  Harbour  Boat  Club. 
The  first  heat  of  the  Liffey  Cup  for  four  oars  was  won  by 
a  Dublin  University  Bowing  Club  crew,  consisting  of  F.  B. 
Wolseley,  B.  W.  Luther,  C.  J.  Smith,  S.  P.  HauAton  (st.), 
E.  Byrne  (cox),  beating  a  Neptune  crew  easily.  The  second 
heat  was  won  by  the  Commercial  Bowing  Club  crew, 
manned  as  follows :  J.  Twomley,  B.  Bloomfield,  A.  Long, 
J.  Passant  (st.),  3.  Owens  (cox.),  easily  beating  a  Dublin 
University  Boat  Club  crew.  The  final  heat  was  won  by  the 
University  BowingCIub,  who  beat  the  Commercial  Bowing 
Club  easily.  The  Eblana  Cup  for  scuUers  was  won  by  G.  'S. 
Fentland  of  the  University  Boat  Club,  who  beat  A.  J. 
Haughton  of  the  University  Bowing  Club,  and  B.  Lee,  of 
the  Kingstown  Boyal  Harbour  !E^t  Club.  The  Civic 
Challenge  Cup  for  pairs,  was  won  by  W.  Storey  and 
J.  Chambers  of  the  Dolplun  Bowing  CUnb,  beating  J.  H. 
Cathrew  and  B.  S.  Cochrane,  of  the  University  Bowing 
Club.  The  Ladies'  Plate  for  inrigged  pairs  was  won  by 
B.  G.  O'Flaherty  and  W.  B.  Beatty  of  the  Kingstown 
Harbour  Club,  beating  W.  Storey  and  J.  Chambers  of  the 
Dolphin  Club.  A  sculler's  race  for  professionals  was  won  by 
J.  Coxen,  late  of  Surbiton,  beating  Matthew  Taylor,  and  P. 
Coxen.  The  Dublin  Metropolitan  Challenge  Cup  for  four  oars 
was  the  race  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  was 
centred.  In  the  first  heat  a  Dublin  University  Bowing  Club 
crew,  consisting  of  B.  S.  Cochrane,  G.  Faterson,  B.  Labatt, 
J.  H.  Cathrew  (st.),  E.  B.  Byrne  (cox.),  beat  a  Shannon 
Bowing  Club  crew  with  the  following  oarsmen  in  it: — 
J.  W.  Home,  J.  Waters,  M.  Madigan,  J.  J.  Carroll  (st,), 
H.  J.  Dillon  (cox.);  and  a  Kingstown  Harbour  crew  of 
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B.  G.  O'Flaherty,  H.  Byrne,  T.  H.  B.  Taylor,  "W.  B. 
Beatty  (at.).  S.  Studdert  (cox.)-  The  Kingstown  creW 
•went  away  with  a  strong  lead,  and  when  they  were 
three  lengths  ahead  their  No.  3  broke  his  oar,  and  the 
University  Bowing  Clnb  crew,  who  were  some  distance 
ahead  of  the  Shannon  crew,  paddled  in  easy  winners.  In 
the  second  heat  the  Dublin  University  Boat  Clnb  crew,  with 
G.  H.  Pentland,  F.  E.  Bird,  0.  B.  Barrington,  C.  Barrington 
(st.),  J.  H.  Sutton  (cox.),  beat  easily  a  Drogheda  Em^ald 
Bowing  Club  crew  composed  of  B.  Lynch,  M.  Stoker,  0. 
Beynolds,  T.  Byrne  (st.),  J.  A.  Gormlev  (cox.).  In  the  final 
heat  the  Bowing  Clnb  went  off  with  the  lead,  but  the 
Boat  Clnb  soon  canght  them,  and,  passing  them,  won 
easily.  The  first  heat  of  the  Pembroke  Challenge  Cup  for 
eight  oars  was  won  by  the  following  crew  of  the  University 
Boat  Clnb:— T.  C.  Fisher,  W.  Chatterton,  J.  D.  Fisher, 

A.  B.  Stoney,  J.  H.  Bingwood,  F.  B.  Bird,  C.  B.  Barring- 
ton, C.  Barrington  (st.),  J.  W.  Sutton  (cox.),  beating  a 
University  Bowing  Clnb  and  a  Neptune  crew  easily.  The 
second  heat  was  won  by  the  Kingstown  Harbour  Boat  Clnb 
crew  composed  of  B.  C.  Lee,  S.  B.  Bowles,  B.  Jones,  W.  C. 
Underwood,  H.  Byrne,  F.  St.  B.  Taylor,  W.  B.  Beatty, 

B.  G.  ©'Flaherty  (st.),  S.  Studdert  (cox.);  and  the  final  heat 
was  won  by  the  University  Boat  Club,  who  easily  beat  the 
Kingstown  crew.  The  Consolation  Cup  for  beaten  crews 
was  won  by  the  Kingstown  Harbour  four,  which  competed 
for  the  Metropolitan  Cup. 

Bedford  Begatta  was  held  on  the  11th,  and  proved 
most  successful.  The  Senior  Sculls  were  won  by  Slater, 
of  the  Thames  Club,  and  the  Junior  by  Sherwood,  of 
Oxford ;  the  Junior  Fours  by  an  Alliance  Bowing  Clnb 
four  from  Hammersmith,  and  the  Public  School  Fours  by 
the  Bedford  School  first  crew.  In  the  Senior  Fours  the 
Thames  Henley  Wyfold  crew  just  managed  to  beat  the  first 
crew  c^  the3edford  School  after  a  close  race  all  the  way, 
the  plncky  boys  only  being  defeated  by  half  a  length,  though 
thCT  were  a  stale  crew,  and  their  opponents  fresh. 

The  race  for  the  Wingfield  Sculls,  the  symbol  of  the 
amateur  championship  of  the  Thames,  was  rowed  on  the  12th 
July,  and  resulted  in  a  very  easy  win  for  C.  C.  Knollys,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who  beat  his  solitary  opponent, 
W.  Tawcns,  of  the  Tynemouth  Bowing  Club,  from  start  to 
finish,  reaching  the  Ship  at  Mortlake  about  300  yards 
ahead  in  28min.  SOsec.  Mnch  annoyance  was  felt  and 
expressed  by  the  public  generally  at  the  bad  behaviour 
of  an  old  University  oarsman,  who  threatened  the  umpire 
■with  personal  violence. 

Kingston  Begatta  was  brought  off  on  the  13th.  The 
Seniors  Pairs  fell  to  Knollys  and  Turner,  who  beat  Chilling- 
worth  and  Herbert  easily.  The  Junior  ScuUb  were  won  by 
H.  Bobertson,  who  beat  Beece  and  Grove,  of  the  London 
Bowing  Club,  the  latter  being  disqualified  for  an  accidental 
foul.  The  Senior  Sculls  were  won  by  Ghillingworth,  who 
came  in  first  owing  to  Gibbons  catching  a  crab.  The  Local 
Pairs,  after  a  good  race,  were  won  by  Mackay  and  P. 
Trower,  Ward  and  Scare  being  disqualified  for  a  foul.  The 
Local  Pours  produced  a  good  race,  and  were  won  by  only  a 
third  of  a  length  by  the  Elingston  Bowing  Clnb,  who  beat 
an  Oscillator  crew.  The  Junior  Pours  were  also  won  by 
the  Kingston  Bowing  Clnb.  The  Senior  Fours  resulted 
in  an  excellent  race,  a  London  four,  composed  of  C.  H. 
Warren,  C.  E.  Bouth,  S.  Le  B.  Smith,  F.  8.  Gulston  (st.), 
V.  Weston  (cox.),  beating  J.  M.  Booth,  P.  A.  Currey, 
A.  Trower,  W.  Gibbons  (st.),  F.  Walton  (cox.),  of  the 
Kingston  Bowing  Club,  by  a  length. 

The  annual  regatta  on  the  Tyne  was  held  on  the  18th 
and  19th  July,  when  a  large  number  of  races  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  the  people  of  Newcastle  turning  out  in 
immense  numbers  to  witness  the  racing,  which  is  the  most 
popular  sport  in  the  north.  The  Pair-oared  race  for  pro- 
fessionals was  won  by  Taylor  and  Winship,  who  easily  beat 
Percy  and  Hepplewnite,  and  Kelly  and  Matfin,  the  latter 
pair  having  fouled  a  wherry.  The  Junior  Sculler's  race  for 
amateurs  was  won  by  Mathison,  of  the  Berwick  Amateur 
Bowing  Club.    The  Challenge  Cup  for  Senior  Fours  was 


won  by  the  Tynemouth  four,  W.  Fawcns,  G.  B.  Bamsay, 
J.  Morrison,  J.  L.  Brown  (st.),  J.  Greensitt  (cox),  who  beai 
a  Tyne  Amateur  Bowing  Club  orew,  and  a  Snnderland  four. 
The  Tynemouth  Stakes  for  professional  scullers  was  won  by 
Bagnall,  who  beat  Lally  and  J.  H.  Sadler,  in  the  final  heat 
In  the  first  heat  Sadler  beat  Wilson,  of  Gateshead,  after  a 
good  race  for  three  parts  of  the  course;  in  the  second 
Bagnall  beat  Lamb,  and  in  the  third  I^y  beat  Carlow. 
In  the  final  heat  lolly  went  away  with  the  lead,  followed 
by  Bagnall,  and  J.  Sadler,  the  latter  having  the  misfortune 
to  break  his  footstrap.  After  they  had  rowed  half  a  mile 
Sadler  passed  Lally  and  drew  close  up  to  Bagnall,  but  soon 
fell  astern  again,  and  BagnaU  ultimately  won  by  a  length 
and  a  half,  Lally  having  rowed  Sadler  aown.  "rhe  result 
of  the  race  was  a  surprise,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
form  will  be  altered.  The  race  for  four-oared  crews  in  tub 
boats  was  won  by  the  Tyne  Amateur  Bowing  Club,  who 
beat  a  Newcastle  Amateur  Bowing  Club  crew,  'fiie  Amateur 
Pairs  were  won  by  W.  Fawcns  and  G.  B.  Bamsay,  of  the 
Tynemouth  Bowing  Club,  who  beat  G.  S.  Gulston,  and 
L.  H.  Laiog,  of  the  Sunderland  Amateur  Bowing  Clnb. 
The  Junior  Pour-oared  Challenge  Cup  was  won  by  a  Sonth 
Shields  Bowing  Club  crew,  who  beat  a  crew  from  the  York 
Amateur  Bowing  Clnb,  a  Newcastle  Amateur  Bowing  Club 
crew  being  disqualified  for  a  foul.  The  Chipchase  Cup  for 
scullers  was  won  by  Lawton,  of  York,  who  beat  Wilde,  of  the 
Newcastle  Amateur  Bowing  Club  easily.  The  professional 
fonr-oared  race  with  coxwains  produced  some  excitement, 
and  in  the  final  heat  James  Taylor,  B.  Bagnall,  J.  H. 
Sadler,  T.  Winship  (at),  T.  Wilson  (cox),  beat  J.  Percy, 
B.  Hepplewhite,  H.  Kelly,  T.  Matfin  (st.),  J.  Bamsay  (cox). 
Taylor's  crew  rowed  in  the  boat  they  used  for  the  cox- 
swainless  race  which  they  took  part  in  last  November,  but 
they  carried  their  coxswain  in  the  forepart  of  the  boat,  jast 
ah^id  of  the  bow-oarsman,  with  his  htce  towards  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  and  as  Taylor  touched  him  with  his  back 
at  nearly  every  stroke,  the  general  opinion  ^ras  that  the 
system  would  not  answer.  No  objection  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  this  novel  arrangement,  and  after  the 
champion  crew  had  won  their  trial  heat  their  success  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  3  to  1  having  been  freely 
laid  on  them.  Winship's  crew  went  in  front  after  the  first 
few  strokes,  and  though  their  opponents  after  having  been 
nearly  a  length  behind  drew  nearly  level,  the  champion 
crew  went  away,  and  won  by  four  lengths. 

Staines  Begatta  was  held  on  the  20th  July,  when  the 
Ladies'  Challenge  Plate  was  won  by  the  Ino  Bowing  Club, 
beating  a  North  London  crew ;  the  Junior  Fours  also  fell 
to  the  Ino  Club,  as  well  as  tiie  Pairs  and  Sculls,  and 
the  Senior  Pours  were  won  by  the  Thames  Bowing  Club 
four,  beating  the  North  London  four.  At  Tewkesbury, 
the  annual  regatta  was  held  on  the  23rd,  and  the  Ino 
Bowing  Club  followed  up  their  success  at  Staines,  and 
again  beat  the  North  London  crew,  and  their  scnller 
Herbert  won  the  Senior  Sculls,  beating  May,  of  the  West 
London,  bat  the  latter  sculler  won  the  open  prize  at 
Hereford,  a  day  or  two  later ;  the  remaining  races,  being 
confined  to  local  amateurs,  are  not  worthy  of  mention 
here.  York  regatta  came  off  on  the  24th  and  25th,  when 
the  Londesborough  Challenge  Onp  for  fonrs  was  won 
by  the  Tynemouth  Bowing  Club,  beating  a  York 
Amateur  Bowing  Club  crew.  The  White  Eose  Challenge 
Cup  for  amateur  fours  was  won  by  a  Newcastle  Amateur 
Bowing  Clnb  crew,  who  beat  an  Ino  four  in  the  final  heat, 
but  the  latter  was  not  the  four  that  proved  so  success- 
ful at  the  various  provincial  regattas.  The  sculling  race 
was  won  by  Lawton,  who  beat  Pentland,  of  the  Dublin 
University  Boat  Clnb.  Nottingham  regatta  was  held  on  the 
25th,  and  the  Tynemouth  four  added  one  more  to  their  pre- 
vious successes  for  the  Senior  Fours  ;  the  Senior  Sculls  fell 
to  Chillingworttt,  who  beat  Winterton,  of  Nottingham,  by 
half  a  length. 

Chester  Begatta,  after  a  year's  interval,  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th  July,  when  there  was  fair  competition 
for  the  various  prizes  offered.'  The  race  for  the  Jnnior 
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Sculls  was  won  by  P.  Y.  Chnrton,  of  the  HotoI  Chester 
Bowing  Club,  and  that  for  the  Seniors  by  T.  G.  Thompson, 
of  Lancaster.  The  race  for  the  Junior  Foars  was  won  by 
the  Boyal  Chester  Bowing  Club,  and  the  Seniors  by  the 
Kingstown  Boyal  Harbour  Boat  Club,  beating  a  Chester 
and  a  Manchester  Nemesis  four.  For  the  Senior  Pair-oared 
prize,  Crosskell  and  Thompson,  of  the  John  o'  Gaunt's 
Bowing  Club,  Lancaster,  beat  a  Kingstown  and  Nemesis 
pair,  and  the  Junior  race  was  won  by  Stuart  and  Dean,  of 
Chester,  beating  a  York  and  a  Manchester  pair. 

At  Burton,  on  the  next  Tuesday,  the  race  for  the  Junior 
Sculls  was  won  by  J.  J.  Crosskell,  of  Lancaster,  and  that 
for  the  Seniors  by  Chillingworth,  of  Twickenham,  who  beat 
Thompson,  of  Lancaster.  The  race  for  the  Senior  Fairs  fell 
to  Crosskell  and  Thompson,  and  that  for  the  Senior  Fours 
to  the  Burton  Bowing  Club,  beating  a  Nemesis  crew 
easily. 

Barnes  and  Mortlake  Begatta,  which  is  deservedly 
popular,  was  brought  to  a  most  successful  conclnsion  on 
Saturday,  August  3rd,  when  some  excellent  rowing  and 
close  finishes  were  witnessed.  The  Jimior  Sculler's  race 
was  won  by  A.  H.  Grove,  of  the  London  Bowing  Club, 
who  beat  F.  Brooks,  of  the  West  London,  E.  Le  B.  Smith, 
of  the  Moulsey,  and  G.  S.  Bone,  of  the  North  London 
Bowing  Club.  Brooks  and  Grove  fouled  twice  during  the 
race ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  umpire  considered  them  both  to 
blame,  and  that  the  result  of  the  race  was  not  affected  by 
the  foul,  he  would  not  allow  a  claim  of  foul  made  by  Brooks. 
The  race  for  the  Junior  Pairs  was  rowed  over  for  by 
Herman  and  Payne,  of  the  Moulsey  Bowine  Club)  who  beat 
a  North  London  pair  in  a  trial  beat.  The  Junior  Four- 
oared  race  was  won  by  the  Magpie  Bowing  Club,  who  beat 
a  Grove  Park  crew  with  ridiculous  ease ;  the  winners  were 
objected  to  as  not  being  properly  qualified  to  compete  as 
amateurs,  being  employes  of  Messrs.  Shoolbred  and  Co. ; 
but  the  objection  was  not  allowed.  The  Challenge  Cup  for 
Senior  Fours  was  won  for  the  first  time  by  tEe  Thames 
Bowing  Club,  whose  crew  consisted  of  W.  H.  Byre,  J.  A. 
Cameron,  G.  H.  Yize,  W.  L.  Slater  (stroke),  A.  Christie 
(co;c),  beating  a  London  Bowing  Club  four  manned  by  G.  H. 
Warren,  C.  S.  Bontb,  S.  Le  B.  Smith,  F.  S.  Gulston 
(stroke),  V.  Weston  (cox.),  after  a  splendid  race  over  the 
whole  course,  by  a  few  feet,  the  three  stone  extra  weight  in 
the  London  boat  telling  much  against  them ;  an  Ino  crew 
was  third.  The  Senior  Sculler's  race  was  won  by  W.  L. 
Slater,  who  beat  C.  S.  Bouth  and  W.  Chillingworth  with 
great  ease ;  and  the  Senior  Pair-oared  prize  fell  to  Chilling- 
worth and  Herbert.  A  new  eight-oared  race,  confined  to 
oarsmen  who  had  not  won  a  senior  race,  proved  an  immense 
success,  and  brought  six  crews  to  the  post.  The  first  heat 
was  won  by  a  London  Bowing  Club  crew,  who  beat  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Thames  and  Isleworth  clubs ;  but  as  there 
was  a  foul  between  the  two  latter,  the  Thames  men  were 
allowed  to  row  in  the  final  boat.  The  second  heat  was  won 
by  the  Ino  Bowing  Club,  beating  the  West  London  and 
Oscillators  crews,  who  opposed  them.  The  final  produced 
an  exciting  contest,  as  the  Ino  crew  only  defeated  the 
London  crew,  with  whom  they  were  level  for  a  long  distance, 
by  a  bare  half  length,  the  Ti^mes  eight  being  close  up. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  principal  amateur  regattas,  there 
being  but  few  to  take  place,  and  those  only  of  local  intei«st. 


CANVAS  BOATS. 

Fo&  the  keel  get  a  piece  of  larch  15ft.  long,  2^in.  wide,  and 
2in.  deep ;  the  stem  and  stem  posts,  with  rake  according  to 
fancy,  may  be  mortised  into  the  keel ;  these  pieces  must  be 
bevelled  off  from  the  width  of  the  keel,  so  as  to  have  a  cut- 
water of  about  half  an  inch,  which  will  be  sharp  enough. 
Next  get  three  good  heavy  blocks  of  wood,  and  lay  them 
4ft.  apart  in  the  place  where  you  are  going  to  build  your 
boat;  then  take  the  keel  with  the  stem  and  stern  posts 
already  in,  and  fix  it  perfectly  true  on  the  said  blocks,  using 
a  spirit  level  for  the  purpose.  The  easiest  temporary  way 
of  fastening  the  keel  down  is  to  nail  short  pieces  of  wood 


firmly  to  the  blocks,  just  wide  enough  apart  for  the  keel  to 
jam  between  them,  and  drive  a  small  copper  nail  through 
these  pieces  into  the  keel  on  each  side ;  this  will  keep  all 
firm,  and  prevent  the  keel  from  moving  or  twisting  as  you 
proceed  with  other  work ;  it  is  an  important  point,  and  must 
not  be  omitted.  This  done,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  a  good 
stout  spar,  about  2in.  or  Sin.  square,  and  longer  than  the 
boat ;  tack  this  on  the  top  of  the  stem  and  stem  posts  ;  as 
it  is  necessary  that  this  fore  and  aft  piece  should  be  stayed 
stiffly  in  its  position,  this  can  easily  be  done  by  tacking 
some  rough  pieces  to  it  here  and  there,  and  nailing  the  other 
ends  to  the  rafters  of  your  shed.  The  uses  of  this  spar  are 
many  and  obvious.  You  will  thus  get  your  stem  and  stem 
posts  true,  and  it  will  be  useful  afterwards  to  keep  the  mould 
m  its  place,  and  for  shoring  out  the  timbers  and  ribbons  so 
as  to  keep  them  shapely  to  the  eye  'as  the  work  proceeds. 
Your  next  business  is  to  make  what  shipwrights  call  "  the 
mould,"  which  is  to  give  the  shape,  beam,  and  depth  of  your 
Ixnt.  To  make  the  mould,  first  strike  it  out  full  size  with 
a  piece  of  chalk  on  the  floor  of  some  room.  For  a  boat  of 
this  length  the  width  ought  to  be  at  least  4ft.,  the  depth  not 
less  than  2ft.  Do  not  let  the  curve  of  the  sides  be  too  sharp, 
or  your  boat  will  probably  be  lop-sided,  or,  as  sailors  say, 
"  crank  and  dangerous ;"  give  her  a  good  round  side  and  a 
flattish  bottom,  and  she  will  swim  all  the  better.  Having 
made  your  mould  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  pattern  chalked 
on  the  floor,  nail  a  thin  strip  of  wood  across  it  from  horn  to 
horn,  which  will  keep  it  stifi"  and  true;  next  take  your 
mould  and  nail  it  on  the  keel  wherever  you  wish  the  widest 
part  of  your  boat  to  be,  fastening  it  above  to  the  fore  and  aft 
piece.  The  mould  being  now  firmly  fixed  in  its  place,  yon 
may  proceed  to  what  in  other  boats  would  be  called  the 
planking.  Saw  out  some  thin  strips  of  larch,  about  20ft. 
long,  lin.  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Six  of  these 
on  each  side  would  be  sufficient.  Having  chamfered  o£E  a 
little  from  one  of  the  ends  to  make  it  m  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  fasten  it  with  two  small  copper  nails ;  carry  the  ribbon 
in  your  hand,  and  humour  it  gently  round  the  mould,  tacking 
it  slightly  there,  and  bring  it  on  to  the  stempost ;  you  wiU 
probably  find  your  piece  too  long,  mark  the  required  length, 
cut,  and  nail  it  in  its  place.  In  laying  on  tnese  ribbons 
you  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  work  up. 
Having  fixed  your  ribbon  both  sides,  get  two  long  pieces  the 
same  width,  only  double  the  thickness,  for  gunwales,  and  fix 
them ;  fit  a  breast  hook  stem  and  stem,  and  rivet  the  gun- 
wales securely  to  them.  Saw  out  a  lot  of  thin  stuff  for  ribs, 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick ; 
they  will  bend  easily,  and  will  not  require  steaming.  Put 
these  on  about  6  inches  apart,  and  rivet  them  to  the  ribbons. 
Next  put  in  your  thwarts,  fixing  them  well  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  which  will  make  her  safer,  the  weight 
being  near  the  keel.  Get  some  copper  knees  half  an  inch 
wide  and  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  with  one  leg  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  gunwale  down  to  the  seat ;  rivet 
this  well  to  the  ribbons  and  gunwale,  and  nail  the  other  part 
on  the  seat ;  there  should  be  four  to  each  thwart,  as  they 
help  to  strengthen  the  boat  immensely.  Yon  may  now 
take  your  boat  off  the  stocks,  and  she  will  be  ready  for  the 
next  operation.  G^t  some  good  new  sail  canvas,  not  too 
stout,  and  cover  one  side  at  a  time ;  tack  the  edge  of  the 
canvas  all  along  the  bottom  of  the  keel  and  pull  it  to 
the  shape  of  the  boat,  tacking  it  neatly  to*  the  sides 
of  the  stem  and  stem  posts ;  where  you  find  it  does  not  sit 
well,  you  may  sometimes  avoid  cuttmg  by  folding  the  spare 
stuff,  and  with  a  sailor's  needle  and  palm,  sew  it  to  the  main 
body  of  the  canvas.  Do  this  on  a  warm  day,  as  the  canvas 
will  then  be  quite  supple,  and  more  easy  to  handle.  Nail  a 
strip  of  wood  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  keel  to  keep  all  snug, 
and  as  an  extra  security  drive  a  row  of  tacks  through  the 
canvas  on  each  side  of  the  keel,  which  will  also  serve  to 
give  her  more  of  a  keel,  and  make  ber  to  go  better  to  wind- 
ward. Yon  must  be  careful  to  nail  over  the  canvas  some 
narrow  strips  of  wood,  called  "  bilge  pieces,"  where  jom  see 
she  would  take  the  ground  when  lying  on  ber  side,  other- 
wise the  pulling  and  dragging  over  ma  sand  in  lannching. 
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Ik.,  would  qaiokly  wear  the  canvas  throagh.  With  core, 
and  with  an  extra  coat  of  paint  now  and  then,  a  boat  of  this 
sort  will  last  nine  or  ten  years.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  shape  is  that  of  a  whale  boat,  that 
is,  sharp  both  ends. 

The  tollowing  sngeestions  will  be  fonnd  effective  to  pre- 
vent the  puckering  m  the  canvas  skin  of  the  proposed  boat. 
A  framework  of  oft.  6in.  beam  will  require  cibout  three 
breadths  of  canvas  on  each  side,  and  waste  should  be  avoided 
by  preparing  paper  patterns  by  which  to  cut  out  the  canvas. 
To  do  this  cut  some  old  newspapers  to  the  width  of  the 
canvas,  and  paste  sufficient  pieces  together  end  to  end  to 
give  the  required  length  of  the  boat.  Turn  the  frame  of  the 
boat  upside  down,  and  stay  it  in  a  horizontal  position  and 
upright.  Lay  the  edge  of  the  paper  on  the  flat  keel  along 
the  middle,  place  weights  upon  it,  and  measure  off  the  dis- 
tances from  the  middle  line  across  the  paper  on  the  ribs,  so 
as  to  keep  the  breadths  horizontal  from  the  middle  to  the 
stem  and  bow  of  the  boat.  Towards  the  bow  and  stem  the 
breadth  will  be  of  course  materially  reduced.  Bemove  the 
paper  on  to  the  floor,  and  draw  a  line  from  point  to  point 
marked  on  the  paper  at  the  crossings  of  the  timbers.  From 
this  pattern  you  can  easily  out  out  the  two  canvas  strakes, 
one  for  each  side  of  the  boat  against  the  keel,  which  are 
called  the  garboards.      Beplace  the  pattern;  bat,  before 


doing  so,  mark  the  lower  edge  for  the  second  breadth  <tf 
paper,  and  setting  off  the  distances  along  the  ribe  to  the 
width  of  the  first  pattern,  you  will  be  able  to  m^k  it  oat  and 
cut  it  as  the  previous  one.  A  doable  seam  will  be  better  than 
a  single,  as  it  will  give  great  additional  strength  to  the 
canvas,  and  the  width  of  an  inch  and  an  eighth  should 
be  allowed  for  it.  The  lower  edge  of  the  third  breadth  can 
now  be  marked  and  cut  out  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  second, 
and  if  found  to  reach  the  gunwale,  the  top  edge  may  be  left 
uncut  until  the  canvas  is  drawn  over  the  framework.  In 
applying  the  canvas  to  the  keel,  put  plenty  of  thick  paint  on 
the  inside  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  keel,  and  nail  the 
selvedge  with  copper  tacks  along  the  middle  line;  then 
screw  on  with  brass  screws,  at  Bin.  intervals,  a  piece  of 
elm  plank  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  exactly  the  same 
widtn  and  length  as  the  keeL  Between  the  6in.  intervals 
drive  copper  tacks.  A  small  strip  of  copper  at  the  fore  foot 
and  heel  will  prevent  this  shoemg,  as  it  is  called,  from 
catching  in  anything.  To  make  a  good  finish  at  stem  and 
stem,  cut  out  the  tmckness  of  the  stem  and  stempost  to  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  top  to  bottom,  as  in  an  ordinary  boat, 
which  will  form  a  groove  or  rabbet,  and  when  you  come  to 
this  part  fold  the  end  of  the  canvas  back.  This  will  give 
additional  strength  for  the  naiU,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  very  snug  finish. 


ATHLETIC    SPORTS. 


DTTES-ATHLETIC  KEEXXKOS. 

Bt  "  THE  TOETOISE." 

Bt  the  above  term  we  refer  to  such  contests  as  take  place 
between  two  rival  clubs  in  a  certain  odd  number  of  events, 
the  number  of  competitors  in  each  contest  being  limited  to 
the  two  or  three  best  men  either  society  can  produce,  and 
victory  declaring  itself  in  favour  of  the  club  gaining  the 
greatest  number  of  first  prizes,  which  shoidd  invariably 
consist  of  medals,  since  tne  honour  and  glory  of  victory 
and  upholding  the  club's  prestige  should  outweigh  pot- 
hunting.  The  origin  of  these  meetings  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  our  two  great  English  Universities.  They  alone  have 
continued  them  annaally  as  they  should  be  conducted ;  the 
late  London  A.  C.  v.  Northern  Counties  meeting  in  May 
last,  being  the  nearest  approach  to  their  programme,  and 
giving  the  idea  of  the  present  article. 

It  seem^  that  the  matter  was  first  conceived  by  them 
early  in  1863  (about  the  same  time  that  the  Mincing 
Lane,  now  the  London  Athletic  Club,  was  formed  in 
the  metropolis),  as  a  meeting  was  to  have  to  have  taken 
place  at  Cambridge  in  Whitsun  week  of  that  year,  but 
fell  through  owing  to  the  Oxford  men  declining  to  train 
daring  the  cricket  term.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  the 
present  athletic  clubs  were  formed  at  either  University. 
The  October  and  Lent  terms  have  become  recogcised 
amongst  the  sporting  portion  of  the  Universities  as  the 
athletic  ones ;  and  since  Easter  1864,  inclusive,  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  meetings  have  been  held  annually  about 
the  time  of  the  great  aquatic  contest,  usually  the  day 
before.    Accordingly,  on  March  4,  1864,  the  first  tourna- 


ment was  held  at  the  Christ  Choroh  cricket-groond,  at 
Oxford,  on  a  fine  afternoon.  Eight  events  only  were  set 
down  for  decision,  a  steeplechase  and  long  hurdle-raoe 
being  included  in  the  programme  for  the  first  and  last 
time ;  and,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  "  odd  event," 
each  University  gained  four  "  firsts,"  and  "  honours  were 
easy."  B.  S.  Darbyshire,  of  Oxford,  won  both  the  hundred 
yards  and  quarter  mile  races,  a  feat  which  has  only  once 
been  equall^ ;  and  the  other  performance  which  attracted 
most  attention  was  the  high  jumping  of  F.  H.  Gooch,  also 
of'  Oxford.  Next  year  it  was  the  Oxonians'  torn  to  visit 
Cambridge,  and  they  accordingly  arrived  at  Fenner's 
ground,  where  the  present  splendia  ranning  path  had  not 
then  been  laid  down,  on  the  afternoon  at  March  25. 
Unfortunately  the  weather  was  of  a  most  Arctic  description 
throughout,  a  cutting  wind  blowing  and  snow  and  sleet 
descending  without  intermission  all  the  afternoon.  Pat- 
ting the  161b.  weight  was  substituted  for  the  long  hurdle- 
race,  a  two-mile  flat  race  in  lieu  of  the  steeplechase,  whilst 
throwing  the  cricket  ball  was  added,  for  this  year  only,  to 
make  a  nmth  or  "odd  event."  In  those  early  days  of 
athletics  putting  the  weight  was  but  little  understood  soath 
of  the  Tweed,  and  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  correct  way 
of  putting,  the  Canta^s  rightly  claiming  the  Scotdi  methoo, 
with  one  hand  only  and  seven  feet  without  follow,  to  be  the 
correct  method,  whilst  the  Oxford  men  had  been  using  both 
hands  and  a  follow.  So,  to  compromise  matters,  three  "  puts  " 
in  each  style  were  allowed,  the  aggregate  of  the  two  best 
"  puts "  to  decide,  and  Cambridge  scored  both  first  and 
second  places.  Some  unpleasantness  occurred  in  the  hundred 
yards  race,  which  was  fiurly  won  by  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Pelbam, 
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of  Cambridge,  by  a  good  yard  from  H.  0.  Jollye,  Oxford, 
and  B.  J.  Hood,  Cambridge,  wko  ran  a  dead  heat  for  second 
honours.  Had  the  judges  been  properly  up  in  their  duties, 
Pelham  weuld  have  equalled  Darbyshire's  above  alluded 
to  feat  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  given  a  dead  heat 
between  Jollye  and  Pelham,  who  was  again  unlucky  on  run- 
ning off,  and  slipped  so  badly  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of 
hia  winning.  Cambridge,  however,  succeeded  in  gaining 
six  "firsts'  to  Oxford's  three,  and  thereby  partly  revenged 
the  long  series  of  defeats  she  was  then  sustaining  on  the 
water.  On  March  10,  1866,  Cambridge  again  visited 
Oxford,  and  this  was  the  last  time  the  meeting  took  place 
at  either  seat  of  learning.  Throwing  the  161b.  hammer  was 
wisely  substituted  for  throwing  the  cricket  ball,  and  Cam- 
bridge jnst  won  the  odd  event.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  was  the  runningof  J.  W.  Laing,  Oxford,  who  defeated 
the  Cambridge  crack,  C.  B.  Lawes,  for  the  mile,  and  ran  a 
dead  heat  in  the  two  miles  with  another  Cantab,  C.  H.  Long, 
although  T.  G.  Little,  Cambridge,  would  have  stood  a  very 
good  chance  of  winning  had  he  not  been  shut  out  by  the 
spectators  breaking  into  the  course  during  the  excitement 
of  the  dead  heat.  R.  W.  Vidal  and  T.  M.  Colmore  also  ran 
a  dead  heat  for  the  hundred,  but  as  they  were  both 
Oxonians  it  did  not  cause  the  same  amount  of  excitement. 
On  this  occasion  the  jumping  was  all  round  superior  to 
anything  achieved  previously  by  amateurs,  and  Little's, 
Boupell  s,  and  Toswill's  names  first  became  familiar  house- 
hoU  words.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  forbade  the  meeting  to  take  place  at 
Cambridge,  owing  to  the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  on  the  return  railway  journey, 
after  the  preceding  meeting;  and  the  Oxonian  heads  of 
houses  likewise  intimated  that  they  should  allow  no  more 
meetings  to  be  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  At  the  time 
they  brought  on  themselves  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criti- 
cism by  this  veto ;  but,  judging  from  the  after  scenes  we 
were  more  than  once  eye  witnesses  of,  we  cannot  but 
think  they  acted  wisely.  At  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  under- 
graduates were  more  massed  together,  and  consequently 
more  prone  to  and  powerfal  for  overriding  authority,  whereas 
in  the  metropolis  they  become  dispersed  and  mixed  up 
with  the  outside  public.  In  choosing  a  suitable  ground 
in  London,  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  was  at  first  thought  of, 
but  the  committee  of  the  M.  C.  0.  objected  to  laying  down  a 
running  path,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  increased  number  of 
spectators  could  have  been  accommodated  without  encroach- 
ing on  the  cricket  sward.  So,  after  casting  about  for 
some  time,  the  old  Beaufort  House  inclosnre  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Club  was  chosen  for  the  fanrth  meeting,  on 
April  12th,  1867.  For  the  third  year  in  succession  Cam- 
bridge were  victorious  by  six  events  to  three,  B.  A.  B.  Pit- 
man winning  both  the  hundred  yards  and  quarter  mile  races, 
whilst  Little  cleared  the  extraordinary  height  of  Sft.  9m.  in 
the  high  jump,  and  J.  H.  Morgan,  Oxford,  and  E.  Waltham, 
Cambridge,  who  afterwards  became  so  famous  at  these  meet- 
itigs,  made  their  debut.  The  two  miles  race  was  included 
for  the  last  time  in  the  programme,  and  Long  was  again  all 
but  dead-heated  by  R.  L.  N.  Miohell,  Oxford.  In  1868,  Beau- 
fort House  was  once  more  the  scene  of  action,  and  Oxford 
for  the  first  time  victorious,  whilst  the  two  miles  race  was 
increased  to  three  miles.  Nevertheless  W.  C.  Gibbs,  Cam- 
bridge, ran  the  mile  (less  14ydB.)  in  the  then  fastest  amateur 
time  on  record,  and  the  flying  J.  H.  Ridley,  Cambridge,  won 
the  quarter  in  51sec.  Morgan  also  scored  his  first  inter- 
university  win  in  the  three  miles,  which  he  covered  in 
ISmin.  20^sec.,  for  a  long  time  the  best  amateur  perform- 
ance on  record ;  and  Tosswill  cleared  over  21ft.  for  Oxford 
in  the  wide  jump.  On  March  18th,  1869,  the  venue  was 
Again,  moved  to  tne  present  one,  viz. ;  ttie  new  Lillie  Bridge 
Ground  of  the  Amateur  Atheletic  Club,  adjoining  the  old 
Beaufort  House  inclosnre.  Owing  to  its  only  having  been 
recently  laid  down,  the  new  path  was  very  rotten  and 
excessively  bad  "  going."  That  admirable  sprinter,  J.  G. 
Wilson,  made  his  first  appearance  in  an  inter-university 
"hundred,"  which  he  of  course  won  easily,  and  at  one  period 


of  tiie  quarter  mile  race  was  also  well  in  front,  when  he 
unfortunately  tripped  over  a  drain  hole.  Altogether  Cam- , 
bridge  secured  five  events  to  four,  and  the  great  excitement 
of  the  day  was  their  revenging  Laing's  1866  coup  in  the 
mile  through  Royds,  who  upset  the  Oxford  certainty,  R.  V. 
Somers-Smith,  in  that  event.  The  1870  meeting  was  only 
remarkable  for  its  being  the  most  one-sided  or  any  that 
have  ever  taken  place,  as  Cambridge  was  never  in  the  hunt, 
and  only  won  the  high  jump,  Oxford  having  all  her  best  old 
hands,  e.  g.,  Wilson,  Morgan,  Waito,  ana  Somers-Smith, 
competing,  in  addition  to  a  good  new  one  in  R.  H.  Benson. 
In  1871  Oxford  won  at  five  to  three,  the  hurdle  race  being 
a  dead  heat,  and  Clarke's  running  in  the  three  miles 
the  best  performance  of  the  day ;  whilst  at  Easter  last  the 
score  was  the  same  in  favour  of  Cambridge,  Benson  and 
Hawtre^  running  a  dead  heat,  a  la  Laing  and  Long,  for  the 
three  nules,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  owing  to  illness 
Benson  was  by  no  means  himself.  Altogether  Cambridge 
has  won  first  places  41J  times  against  Oxford's  38^,  includ- 
ing dead  heats. 

Our  two  great  seats  of  military  learning— viz.,  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst,  were  the  first  to  imitate  the  two  Universities 
by  holding  an  inter-athletic  meetings  at  the  late  Beaufort 
House  Ground  on  October  14,  1868.  The  programme  was  a 
more  extended  one  than  that  of  the  Universities,  as  it  em- 
braced eleven  events,  and  the  proceedings  were  not  so  well 
carried  out  as  they  might  have  been.  Owing  to  a  variety  of 
uncontrollable  circumstances  the  Sandhurst  men  competed 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  only  won  a  single  first — viz.,  the 
mile  race.  In  consequence  of  the  temptations  of  our  "  modem 
Babylon"  the  authorities  were  compelled  to  revei-se  the 
course  pursued  by  the  University  powers  that  be,  and 
forbid  the  cadets  to  again  hold  the  meeting  in  the  metro- 
polis. So  the  second  venture  took  plaoe  in  the  picturesque 
park  at  Sandhurst,  in  May,  1869,  when,  .owing  to  a  dead 
heat  for  the  high  jump,  matters  were  "  trick  and  tie."  Soon 
after  this,  radical  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Royal  Military  College,  and  the  number  of  cadets  so 
reduced  that  they  competed  at  a  groat  disadvantage  in  the 
third  meeting  at  Woolwich  in  May,  1870.  It  was  only 
through  the  sole  exertions  of  a  couple  of  good  men  th^ 
Sandhurst  succeeded  in  securing  four  out  of  ten  first  places. 
From  that  day  the  splendid  challenge  shield  has  remained 
in  the  Academy  Hall  at  Woolwich,  as,  owing  to  the  above- 
mentioned  reason  Sandhurst  has  had  no  cadets  remaining 
in  residence  long  enough  to  throw  out  a  cartel  to  regain  it. 
As  far  as  we  are  aware  the  only  two  other  inter-meetings 
that  have  ever  been  held  in  England  were  a  so-called  Public 
Schools  one,  and  a  Civil  v.  Military,  both  at  Lillie  Bridge, 
during  the  summer  of  1869.  Owing  chiefly,  however,  to 
the  bad  plan  they  were  conducted  on,  they  were  not  repeated, 
and  (sll  for  no  fhrther  comment. 

Across  the  border  there  have  been  as  yet  only  two  inter- 
athletic  meetings  fonnded — ^viz.,  the  Edinburgh  Inter- 
scholastic  and  the  Scotch  Inter-University.  The  former 
par  excellence  takes  the  lead,  and  is  the  atmual  "  Eton 
and  Harrow"  of  the  Scotch  metropolis,  although  of 
course  the  actual  performances  themselves  do  not  equal 
those  of  the  other  meeting  mentioned.  The  six  or  seven 
chief  schools  in  Edinburgh  send  representatives,  and  the 
rivalry  is  most  keen — in  fact,  the  performances  far  exceed 
those  at  the  majority  of  English  schools — and  party  spirit 

fenerally  exceeds  the  bounds  of  prudence.  In  November, 
869,  the  other  Scotch  meeting  referred  to  was  first  mooted 
in  Edinburgh  University,  and  overtures  were  made  to 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrew's,  but  the  first-named 
declined,  and  the  second  were  only  lukewarm.  So  the  afitur 
fell  through  till  the  following  spring,  when  a  triangular  duel 
was  all  arranged  between  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew's,  and 
Aberdeen ;  but  again  came  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Aberdeen  at  the  last  moment.  However,  on 
April  1, 1871,  the  ball  was  set  fairly  rolling,  and  the  first 
meeting  held  on  the  Academical  Cricket  Ground  at  Edin- 
bdrgh,  where  the  home  University  had  it  all  their  own  way. 
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and  won  eight  oat  of  eleven  events,  the  best  performiuioe 
being  Lnndie's,  of  St.  Andrew's,  celebrated  41it.  put  with 
the  161b.  weight.  At  Easter  last  Glasgow  was  in  torn 
the  scene  of  action,  and  Aberdeen  joined  in  the  fray. 
Edinburgh  again  won  six  out  of  eleven  items,  Glasgow 
coming  next,  whilst  Aberdeen  did  not  famish  a  single  first 
prizeman.  The  great  drawbacks  to  the  above  two  Scotch 
meetings  are  the  length  of  the  programmes,  the  fact  of  too 
many  representatives  being  allowed  to  compete,  and  their 
being  held  on  torf  instead  <»  a  rnnning  path. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  our  Irish  brethren  across  the  Channel ; 
where,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  attempt  at  this  class  of 
reunion  was  a  burlesque  between  the  muitary  serving  in 
Ireland  and  the  members  of  the  Irish  Civil  Service.   It  took 

?lace  in  the  Exhibition  'P&laoe  grounds,  Dublin,  on  July  17, 
869,  on  a  most  wretchedly-shaped  grass  course,  and  with 
an  utter  want  of  real  spirit  and  rivalry.  So  small  was  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  aSair,  that  ihe  attempt  was  never 
afterwards  renewed.  Now,  however,  that  atnletios  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Queen's  CoUeges  in  Ireland,  at 


Belfast,  Cork,  and  Ghilway,  there  seems  an  excellent  c^>ening 
for  an  annual  inter-athletio  meeting  between  those  three 
foundations,  more  especially  as  their  athletes  are  as  yet  of 
insufficient  calibre  to  contend  against  their  formidable  rivals 
at  Dublin  University,  whilst  there  is  a  grand  opportunity 
open  for  the  last-named  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  against 
Edinburgh  University,  their  challenges  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge having  been  declined. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  there  can  be  no  better  programme 
than  the  English  Inter-University  one  as  at  present  con- 
stituted ;  viz.,  one  hundred  yards,  quarter  mile,  one  mile,  and 
two  miles  races;  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  hurdle  race'; 
high  and  wide  leaps ;  patting  the  161b.  weight,  and  throwing 
the  161b.  hammer.  These  make  nine  events,  and  so  consti- 
tate  an  "  odd  event."  More  only  make  the  a&ir  tedious ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  walking  race,  which  would  in- 
variably lead  to  disputes,  the  nine  in  question  embrace 
every  deecription  of  contest  in  vogue  at  the  gmsai  nm  of 
athletic  gatherings. 
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LUCEBITK 

Intboduced  into  field  cultivation  with  clover  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  this  plant  has  not  shown  itself  adapted  to 
general  use,  and  its  frequent  failure  in  Scotland  and  unsac- 
cessf ul  growth  in  the  colder  situations  in  England  points 
out  one  important  consideration,  viz.,  climate.  We  find  it 
growing  freely  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  South  America, 
Australia,  &c.,  where  the  climate  is  dry  and  warm ;  and, 
although  capable  of  being  acclimatised  so  as  to  stand  severe 
frost,  we  cannot  expect  a  successful  growth  in  situations 
where  the  temperature  is  low  or  the  climate  very  moist.  It 
is  often  quite  as  necessary  to  warn  as  to  encourage ;  those 
who  advocate  are  frequently  enthusiasts,  and  in  their  desire 
to  extend  their  own  opinions  overlook  conflicting  circum- 
stances. Thus  we  find  writers  advocating  the  growth  of 
Icoeme  in  all  sorts  of  climates,  whereas  according  to  our 
experience  a  mild  and  dry  atmosphere  is  desirable.  We 
may  so  far  prepare  our  soil  as  to  render  it  suitable,  bat 
we  cannot  expect  early  and  luxurious  crops  unless  the 
climate  is  favourable.  Lucerne  (Medieago  Botiva),  being  one 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminoece,  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  lime  in  its  ashes,  and  hence  flourishes  on  soils  that 
abound  in  this  mineral. 

We  place  in  the  front  rank  calcareous  loams  that  are  deep 
and  dry.  Such  soils  are  often  found  in  the  valle3rs  of  lime- 
stone ranges ;  here  we  have  also  the  advantages  of  a 
sheltered  situation.  The  fertile  soils  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  greensand  with  the  marls  of  the  lower  chalk — such  soils 
as  are  found  iu  Mid-Kent  and  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet — would 
be  admirably  adapted  for  lucerne;  diy  deep  gavels 
especially,  if  the  latter  were  of  calcareous  origm.  Deep 
alluvial  soils  which  are  well  drained  would  also  do,  provided 
we  had  either  naturally  or  added  a  sufficient  amount  of 
lime ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  superphosphate 
of  lime  we  have  a  concentrated  manure  sapplying  two 
important  elements.    The  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  lucerne 


which  we  appiend,  made  by  Dr.  Ycelcker,  wiU  convey  an  idea 
of  the  requirements  of  the  crop : 


FoUch. „.. ....... 33-16 

Lime ........  U1» 

HaeneaU 6-J8 

Peroxide  of  IroD S-38 

Phoiphoric  *old  .....................  7-80 


Sulphoilo  aeld ......  .«...._»...„  STt 

Chloride  of  potaeetam  ..>»„.»  14'M 

Chloride  of  eodlnm IM 

StUoa  ..M...._.....».........~........  *■!« 

lOOKM 


The  large  proportion  of  alkalies,  principf^y  potash,  is 
remarkable  in  the  above,  and  indicates  the  Kind  of  land  in 
which  lucerne  will  flourish,  and  the  class  of  manures  we 
must  apply  to  maintain  vigoroas  growth.  We  have  quoted 
the  greensand  and  chalk,  but  before  all  are  the  soils  result- 
ing from  the  decomposition  of  granite,  in  which  potash 
occnpies  so  prominent  a  place.  Such  land  is  found  in  Corn- 
wall, parts  of  Devon,  and  in  sheltered  valleys  of  the  older 
rocks.  Let  not  those  less  favoured  in  respect  of  natural 
soil  be  discouraged ;  a  deep,  dry,  porous  soil  can  be  made 
available  for  lucerne,  though  we  shall  doubtless  have  to 
manure  heavily.  The  chemical  evidence  as  seen  in  the 
analysis  of  the  ashes  is  important,  but  cannot  alone  be 
depended  upon.  We  must  study  the  habit  of  growth,  and 
this  in  the  lucerne  is  peculiar,  not  only  seeking  its  food  in 
the  surface  soil,  but  sending  a  strong  tap  root  down  far  into 
the  subsoil,  both  in  search  of  food  and  moisture ;  and  this 
is  of  great  importance,  rendering  the  crop,  like  the  lupin, 
almost  independent  of  rainfall.  Be  the  summer  ever  so  cury, 
we  can  depend  upon  the  lucerne  to  yield  us  three  or  four 
cuttings,  and  the  value  of  such  food  in  a  season  like  1869 
and  1870  wiU  be  appreciated  by  the  stock  owner.  Although 
a  gross  feeder,  ana  requiring  liberal  supplies  of  manure,  it 
most  be  remembered  that,  like  sainfoin  and  other  deep- 
rooted  crops,  it  stores  up  materials  taken  from  below,  which 
would  have  been  lost  to  ordinary  yegetation,  and  the  roots, 
either  burnt  or  allowed  to  decay  in  the  soil,  uatundly  enrich 
the  surface ;  hence  lucerne  is  a  good  preparation  tor  com. 
The  crop  is  perennial  in  its  growth,  and  seldom  comes  into 
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toll  bearing  until  the  seoond  or  third  year.  It  shotdd  be 
grown  for  soiling  purposes  principally,  if  not  entirely ; 
nenoe  a  sheltered  comer  near  home  should  be  selected,  and 
our  first  care  should  be  to  have  the  land  thoroughly  onlti- 
-roted  and  clean.  Mr.  Mechi  vrould  advocate  manuring  the 
subsoil,  and  we  have  read  of  good  crops  following  the 
digging  in  of  old  sward — indeed,  barring  the  risk  from 
insects,  and  the  chance  of  a  superabundance  of  weeds,  we 
could  not  name  a  more  favourable  position  than  after 
old  grass ;  but  the  latter  is,  or  should  be,  too  valuable  for 
such  conversion,  and  we  should  prefer  taking  our  crop  after 
com,  the  stubble  affording  an  opportunity  both  for  deep 
tillage  and  removal  of  weeds,  which  is  of  great  moment. 
Donble-digg^g — or  rather  trenching — breaking  up  the 
subsoil,  but  not  bringing  it  to  the  sur&ce,  is  desirable. 
When,  however,  the  area  to  be  dealt  with  is  too  extensive 
for  manual  labour,  we  should  follow  the  ordinary  plough 
with  a  subsoiler,  breaking  up  to  the  depth  of  16in.  to  18m. 
if  the  nature  of  the  land  allow. 

To  go  a  little  more  into  detail,  our  first  care  after  harvest 
should  be  to  clean  as  thoroughly  as  possible ;  and  this  can 
undoubtedly  be  done  most  raectnally  and  economically  by 
looking  over  the  surface  and  forking  out  running  weeds, 
such  as  couch  grass.  When  this  is  completed  (we  cost, 
according  to  the  amount  of  weed,  will  range  from  Is.  6d.  to 
6«.  an  acre),  the  season  being  being  still  early,  a  broadshare 
may  be  run  over  the  surfooe,  cutting  about  l^in.  deep. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  start  the  seed  weeds  always  present, 
which  our  ploughing  over  the  land  will  afterwards  destroy. 
Supposing  the  soil  capable  of  retaining  the  elements  of 
manure,  &rmyard  manure  in  rather  a  fresh  state  may  be 
liberally  applied,  and  the  ploughing  and  snbsoiling  will 
complete  the  autumn  work.  'Hiere  is  no  use  being  in  a 
huny  in  spring  either  to  work  the  land  or  to  sow  the  crop. 
When  dry  enough  to  carry  the  horses,  the  surface  may  be 
harrowed  down,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  for  seed  weeds 
to  strike;  and  care  should  be  exercised  to  get  rid  of  as 
much  weed  as  possible  by  a  series  of  operations,  consisting 
of  harrowing,  cultivating,  rolling,  and  harrowing  again. 
By  such  means  we  gradually  prepare  a  fine  and  clean  seed 
bed.  The  surface  may  be  finally  consolidated,  as  germina- 
tion is  more  rapid  and  certain,  and  towards  the  end  of  April 
the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  161b.  per  acre,  drilled  at  intervals  of 
twelve  inches,  this  width  allowing  of  both  hand  and  horse 
hoeing.  The  seed  should  be  pkced  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  surface,  the  top  being  in  a  fair  and  light  condi- 
tion. No  doubt  vegetation  would  be  more  rapid  if  sown 
with  a  water  drill,  such  as  is  used  for  turnips  in  some 
districte ;  but,  provided  the  seed  is  new  and  good — a  proof  of 
which  will  be  ite  sinking  in  water — there  is  no  fear  of 
failure. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  mineral  constituents,  we  should 
apply  a  mixed  manure  either  before  sowing  the  seed  or 
during  growth,  containing  superphosphate  of  lime,  potash 
salts,  and  some  ammonia;  and,  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
Kme,  a  strongish  dose  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  might 
be  worked  in  with  the  harrow.  We  submit  the  following 
as  a  useful  mixture  : — Superphosphate  from  bones,  3  cwt. ; 
kainite  (sulphate  of  potash),  2  cwt.;  muriate  of  potash, 
i  cwt. ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  ^  owt.  Such  a  dose  would 
cost  from  21.  to  21.  5«.  per  acre.  If  gypsum  is  deemed 
necessary,  not  less  than  f^m  IScwt.  to  a  ton  per  acre 
should  be  used.  If  sown  by  the  middle  or  end  of  April, 
and  growth  is  unchecked,  a  first  crop  may  be  obtained  in 
August  or  September — indeed,  it  is  better  to  cut  the  crop, 
as,  if  left,  severe  frost  will  destroy  the  stems.  In  cutting, 
however,  we  must  avoid  going  too  close  to  the  ground,  as 
we  may  make  the  stools  bleed ;  it  is  best  to  leave  three 
inches.  During  growth  the  hoe  and  hand  must  be  freely 
ased,  as  cleanhness  at  the  start  is  imperative.  It  is  tender 
in  its  youth  and  easily  smothered ;  hence  we  do  not  advise 
anyone  to  attempt  lucerne  who  is  not  prepared  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  this  point.  After  the  first  crop  is 
cut  the  intervals  may  be  forked  over,  so  as  to  leave  the 
surface  somewhat  rough ;  and,  if  we  are  very  anzioas  for 


an  early  start,  the  drills  may  be  covered  over  with  straw  or 
light  manure — ^the  latter  preferable.  The  effect  of  such  a 
covering  is  quite  remarkable.  In  spring  the  straw  will 
have  wasted  away,  but  what  remains  may  be  removed;  and 
a  small  dose  of  artificial  applied  broadcast  previous  to  the 
first  hoeing.  The  yield  will  depend  very  much  upon  our 
treatment.  We  have  not  seen  lucerne  under  sewage,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would  answer  to  the  whip.  It  is  a 
great  point,  as  far  as  produce  is  concerned,  to  cut  the  crop 
before  it  commences  to  flower.  We  ought  to  have  our  first 
crop  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  may  safely  out  three 
or  four  times  during  the  second  year ;  after  which,  until 
the  crop  begins  to  wear  out,  which  is  generally  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year,  we  may  cut  as  often  as  the  crop  is 
fit — and  how  much  we  get  depends  upon  the  natural  quali- 
ties of  the  soil,  the  artificial  stimulus  we  impart,  and  the 
nature  of  the  seasons.  Under  favourable  conditions  the 
yield  of  green  food  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  Italian  lye 
grass  under  sewage,  viz.,  from  twenty  to  thirty  or  more 
tons  per  acre ;  the  feeding  quality  very  similar.  All  animalB 
are  lond  of  lucerne,  which,  however,  is  laxative  in  its 
tendency,  and  should  be  withered  for  a  few  hours  before 
being  eaten.  Horses,  young  cattle  in  yards,  milch  cows, 
and  mdeed  all  kinds  of  stock,  will  relish  lucerne ;  and,  from 
the  fact  of  its  growth  being  less  affected  by  drought  than 
many  of  our  forage  plants,  it  acqnires  a  high  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  breeder.  Stock  rearing  is  the  subject  that  occu- 
pies our  attention  as  the  most  profitable  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  large  class  of  medium  soils.  On  farms  composed 
both  of  arable  and  grass,  calves  are  best  summered  in 
yards ;  they  will  grow  faster,  be  more  under  the  eye  of  the 
herdsman,  and  less  distracted  by  flies,  which  are  a  great 
plague  in  the  fields.  A  variety  of  succulent  food  is,  how- 
ever, essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  and  lucerne 
and  vetehes  supply  what  is  wanted.  It  is  true  that  such 
alone  will  tend  to  develope  belly  rather  than  flesh,  but  when 
qualified  by  spht  beans  and  cotton  cake  the  result  is  highly 
satisfactory ;  indeed,  we  thus  steal,  a  march  upon  the  un- 
thrifty, and  get  such  a  start  as  can  never  be  overtaken. 
Consequently  calves  so  reared  come  to  market  a  year 
sooner  than  such  as  are  turned  away  into  the  pastures  and 
forgotten.  Lucerne  is  a  valuable  crop  for  the  stock  farmer 
who  studies  his  young  animals,  and  prefers  a  nimble  nine- 
pence  to  the  slow  shiUing. 


CHEAP  BOOFINa  FOB  FAEH  BUILDINaS. 

As  the  present  remarks  have  reference  to  cases  where  the 
party  building  or  fitting  up  the  shed  is  desirous  to  use  as 
far  as  possible  home  materials,  and  such  labour  as  he  can 
command  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  on  his  own 
estate  or  farm,  we  do  not  intend  to  notice  materials  such  as 
zinc,  galvanised  iron,  &o. ;  but  to  take  up  our  space  by  a 
notice  of  such  methods  as  may  be  adopted  easily,  and  with 
comparative  cheapness. 

Where  rough  boards  can  be  had,  a  very  good,  and  indeed 
a  lasting,  though  cheap,  roof  covering  may  be  obtained  by 
using  them.  Slabs  will  answer  if  of  uniform  breadth.  This 
is  necessary  that  their  juncture  lines  when  placed  on  the 
roof  should  run  in  as  straight  lines  as  possible,  so  that  the 
half-round  rolls  or  slats  which  cover  the  joints  may  be  laid 
evenly  on.  To  save  labour,  if  neatness  is  not  important, 
the  covering  slats  may  be  made  flat  on  both  sides,  although 
the  rounding  of  the  upper  side  adds  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  roof.  To  prevent  the  covering  slats  or  rolls  firom 
being  split  by  the  "giving  and  taking"  of  the  boards 
of  the  roof,  the  joints  of  which  the  slats  or  rolls  cover, 
these  must  be  nailed  to  the  boards  on  one  side  only — 
that  is,  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  joint  between  two 
contiguous  boards— never  to  both  right  and  left.  The 
neglect  of  this  precaution,  or,  in  other  words,  the  nailing  of 
the  slats  or  rolls  to  both  of  the  contiguous  boards,  gives  rise 
to  great  disappointment  and  loss  ;  tor  the  joints  are  never 
tight.  The  expansion  and  contraction — and  one  or  other  is 
continually  gomg  on — of  the  boards  either  spUt  the  rolls  or 
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the  edges  of  the  boards.  By  muling  the  rolls  or  slats  to  one 
board  only,  the  other  board  is  allowed  fi'ee  to  move  to  and 
from  that  to  which  the  roll  is  nailed,  and  the  joint  is  always 
kept  covered.  Of  conrse  the  roll  or  slat  should  be  made 
broad  enoagh  to  cover  the  joint  even  at  its  greatest  amonnt 
of  expansion.  This  caution  we  here  give  applies  where  rolls 
or  slats  are  applied  to  cover  the  vertical  joints  of  the  sides 
of  a  boarded  shed. 

.  A  roof  boarded  and  rolled  may  be  made  to  last  well  for 
years  without  slates,  tiles,  zinc,  or  asphalted  felt,  by  simply 
covering  its  surface  with  a  composition  of  ordinary  coal  tar, 
in  two  or  three  coats,  as  follows.  The  first  coat  is  the  coal 
tar  simple,  applied  hot,  and  in  fine  weather,  when  the  surface 
of  the  boarOB  of  the  roof  is  dry.  The  tar  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  applied  with  a  soft  brush,  and  as  evenly  or 
uniformly  over  the  surface  as  possible,  beginning  nearest  the 
ridge,  and  working  gradually  down  to  the  eaves.  It  is  better 
also  to  cover  the  whole  surface  by  narrow  strips,  each  strip 
*  reaching  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves ;  beginning  the  strip,  say, 
at  the  west  end,  and  working  on  gradually  to  the  east  end. 
By  this  means  the  whole  w3l  be  more  uniformly  done,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  when  once  a  strip  is  done  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  walking  over  the  surface  till  the  whole  is 
thorongUy  dry.  As  above  stated,  the  coal  tar  should  first 
be  laid  nniformly  on  the  surface  being  worked  at  with  a  soft 
brush,  and  then  this  part  well  rubbed  in  with  a  hard  brush. 
There  is  a  brush  made  on  purpose  for  this,  which  is  at  right 
angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  handle.  The  tar  should  be 
robbed  well  into  Hie  wood  by  means  of  this  brush,  working 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  and  in  angular  directions  as  well. 
The  object  being  to  get  the  wood  well  saturated  with  the 
first  coat,  a  little  labour  and  pains  should  not  be  spared  at 
this  the  first  part  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  next  ooat  is 
made  up  of  coal  tar  as  before,  mixed  with  dean,  dry,  sharp 
river  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  sand  to  three  parts 
coed  tar,  the  whole  being  well  and  thoroughly  mixed  before 
it  is  applied  to  the  roof  sur&ce.  The  application  is  made  as 
above  described  for  the  first  ooat,  care  being  taken  that  the 
first  ooat  is  dry.  If  two  coats  satisfy  the  owner,  the  last 
ooat  when  finished,  and  while  the  stuff  is  wet,  should  be 
sprinkled  well  over  with  the  dry  sand  only,  which  may  be 
pressed  down  with  a  fiat  board  to  secure  its  adherence  to 
the  tarred  surface  below,  A  very  pretty  effect  is  obtainable 
by  using,  in  place  of  sand,  crushed  or  pounded  sheila  ;_  and 
if  these  can  be  obtained  of  different  colours,  by  a  little  judg- 
ment displayed  in  the  laying  of  these  on  the  surface,  either 
in  horizontu  or  vertical  strips,  or  in  diamond-shaped  sur- 
faces, a  still  more  pleasing  effect  may  be  obtained.  The 
more  numerous  the  coats  of  coal-tar  and  sand  are,  the  more 
lasting  will  the  roof  be. 

The  same  application  as  above  described  may  be  given  to 
rooft  the  boards  of  which  are  covered  with  asphalted  or 
roofing  felt.  As  to  the  lajdng  of  this  on,  little  need  here  be 
said,  the  maker  firom  whom  it  is  obtained  generally  sending 
out  explicit  directions  for  putting  the  sheets  of  felt  on  the 
boarding  with  which  the  roof  is  covered  as  a  foundation. 
One  word  of  advice  only  would  we  give  here :  do  not  make 
the  overlap — where  one  sheet  overlaps  the  other — too 
narrow,  with  the  object  of  saving  the  felt ;  this  is  false 
economy.  Let  the  overlap  be  at  least  three  inches  in  width, 
and  use  zinc,  tinned,  or  galvanised,  not  iron  nails,  or,  better 
still,  copper  nails. 

The  objection  to  coal  tar  in  its  cmde  state  is  that,  from 
the  pyroligneous  acid  present  in  it,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  material  of  which  felt  is  composed ;  but  this 
objection  does  not  obtain  with  such  force  in  its  use  for 
covering  wood  boarding.  When  objected  to,  an  excellent 
preservative  for  felted  roofs  is  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  with 
the  light  oil  or  naphtha  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  crude 
coal  tor.  In  place  of  the  pure  asphaltum,  which  is  rather 
dear,  the  pitch  obtained  also  from  the  distillation  of  crude 
coal  tar  may  be  used  with  almost  equally  good  effect.  The 
pitch  is  first  melted,  and  the  naphtha  added  while  the  pitch 
18  warm,  not  too  hot,  as  the  napntha  will  be  apt  to  take  fire ; 
wh&n  well  mixed  and  allowed  to  grow  cold,  the  substance 


may  be  applied  to  any  sorfaoe  like  paint.  It  is  also  valuable 
for  preserving  zinc  or  galvanised  iron  roofs,  rain-water  pipes, 
or  other  metal  surfaces  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  A  com- 
position, with  this  mixture  as  a  base,  has  been  recentlj 
introduced  as  a  substitute  for  felt,  broken  or  crushed  asbestos 
being  mixed  with  the  pitch  and  naphtha;  this  is  spread  on 
the  material,  as  canvas  or  paper,  with  which  the  roof  board- 
ingis  covered  as  a  foundation. 

The  cement  known  as  "  Portland"  is  now  being  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  in  construction,  and  with  marked  and  meet 
economical  advantages  ;  perhaps  its  most  recent  applicatioo 
is  to  the  formation  of  cheap  and  durable  roofing  in  con- 
junction with  coal  tar  and  strong  brown  paper,  such  as  is 
used  for  laying  under  carpets.  The  paper  is  laid  upon  tlie 
boarding  m  the  roof,  the  sheets  overlapping  not  less  than 
three,  but  better  if  four  inches ;  the  sheets  are  then  tacked 
down,  and  the  surface  covered  with  the  composition,  which 
is  made  as  follows :  Take  1801b.  of  Portland  cement  (this 
should  weigh,  to  be  good,  1001b.  to  1101b.  to  the  bushel), 
and  mix  it  well  in  a  cauldron  heated  by«  furnace.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  heat  the  tar  gently  at  first,  so  as  to  jwa- 
yent  it  boiling  over;  and  the  cement  must  be  mixed  gradoiilly' 
in  small  quantities,  so  as  to  insure  its  thorough  mixture  wiui 
the  tar.  The  mixture,  when  completed,  is  to  be  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  paper  with  a  brush,  and  in  as  hot  a  con- 
dition as  possible.  The  surface  is  then  to  be  rolled  over 
with  a  light  roller,  to  make  it  as  even  as  possible,  and  when 
partially  dried  is  then  to  be  covered  with  another  layer  of 
brown  paper,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  second  layer  to 
"break  joint"  wife  the  first-laid  layer;  that  is,  the  centre 
of  the  sheets  of  the  second  layer  should  be  placed  over  the 
joinings  of  the  first  layer.  A  little  practice  will  enable  this 
to  be  done  with  ease.  In  some  cases  a  layer  of  sand  is  laid 
all  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  boards  before  the  first  layer  erf 
paper  is  laid  down.  The  second  layer,  which  will  not  require 
tacking  down,  as  it  will  adhere  to  the  cemented  surface  of 
the  first  layer,  is  next  to  be  coated  with  the  hot  cement  as 
before,  and  a  third — and  if  a  first-class  roof  covering  is 
desired,  a  fourth — layer  of  brown  paper  laid  down,  each 
layer  breaking  joint  with  the  one  preceding.  The  last  layer 
is  covered  like  the  others  with  the  hot  cement,  and  strewed 
thickly  and  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  with  clean, 
sharp  sand  and  ashes.  The  gutter  is  attached  to  a  gutter 
board,  which  should  project  six  inches  at  least  beyond  the 
eaves ;  this  being  fixed  or  nailed  down  after  the  first  layer 
of  paper  has  been  laid  down.  The  second  layer  will,  erf 
course,  be  made  to  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
gutter-board.  The  flankings  at  chimney  and  balks,  if  any, 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  project  at  least  six  inches  above 
the  roof  covering;  and  they  should  be  turned  at  their  upper 
edges  into  the  joints  of  the  brickwork,  and  weU  cemented 
in  the  same.  To  prevent  the  feet  of  the  workmen  injuring 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  they  should  work  on  thin  boarding 
placed  over  the  roof;  and,  to  prevent  all  returns  upon  the 
surface  laid  down,  the  layers  should  be  beguu  and  continued 
at  the  ridge,  and  worked  down  to  the  eaves. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  asphaltic  felt  roof  covering  so 
largely  used,  a  new  species  of  roof  covering  has  been 
recendy  introduced,  in  wHich  pasteboard  is  uie  base  in 
combination  with  asphalte.  We  have  used  this,  and  found 
it  to  form  an  excellent  and  very  durable  roofing.  It  becomes 
in  a  very  short  time  as  hard  as  slate,  and  is  said  to  be  fire- 
proof, as  indeed  most  crucial  tests  which  have  been  applied 
to  it  showed  it  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  be.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  none  of  the  buildings  to  which  we  have  applied  it 
have  afforded  us  the  opportunity  to  put  it  to  this  test.  In, 
all  other  respects  our  experience  enables  us  to  speak  highly 
of  it. 


Farm  Jiumea. — Lord  Leicester's  lease,  which  has  Teoenttf 
published,  allows  the  tenant  to  crop  as  he  likes,  and  dispose  of  his 
prodnoe  in  any  way  he  may  think  best,  daring  the  first  siztmn  yaais 
of  the  term,  which  extends  to  twenty  years.  This  is  an  exoeemof^j 
liberal  and  enlightened  arrangement ;  it  gives  a  distingiiishing  feators 
to  the  leasee  and  atouea  for  ot£er  danses  which  ai»  bacdly  so  adranosd 
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n  their  tendency.  The  great  principle  is  here  laid  down  that  the 
{armer  shonld  have  perfect  freedom  of  action  eo  long  as  he  shows 
himseU  worthy  of  snoh  confidence;  for,  as  a  protection  against  bad 
cnltlvation,  the  landlord  reserves  the  ri^ht  at  any  time  during  the 
first  sixteen  years  to  require  the  tenant  m  writing  to  return  to  the 
foor-course  system  of  husbandry  within  four  years  from  the  date  of 
snob  notice,  and  to  henoefortb  consume  all  fodder  crops  on  the  farm 
aooording  to  the  usual  custom.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteen  years  the 
lease  may  be  terminated  by  mntual  cousent,  in  order  that  the  landlord 
may  grant  a  new  lease  at  the  old  rent  for  the  first  four  years,  and 
afterwards  at  the  rent  that  may  be  agreed  upon.  Attached  to  the 
lease  is  a  tenant  right  as  regards  the  cost  of  claying  or  marling,  which 
'  is  to  be  in  force  for  four  years  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  a  propor- 
tion being  paid  according  to  the  lime  that  has  elapsed.  One-thira  of 
the  linsewl  cake  fed  in  the  yards  dnring  the  last  winter  is  to  be  paid 
for.  Qame  is  strictly  reserved,  the  tenants  being  allowed  to  course 
bares  between  the  1st  day  of  November  and  the  first  day  of  March, 
and  being  reqnired  to  "  effectually  destroy  all  rabbits,  moles,  and  rats 
upon  every  [wrt  of  the  farm."  We  trust  ere  long  to  see  rabbits,  as  in 
this  case,  more  generally  associated  with  other  descriptions  of  vermin. 

Flaatbiy  Venoea.— If  our  material  is  the  white-thorn,  operations 
should  be  began  early,  as  planting  in  Uaroh  is  ris^  shouTd  the 
spring  be  dry.  Wh^  hares  are  ukely  to  do  mischief,  the  plan  of 
placing  the  quicks  on  the  sides  of  a  bank,  about  two-thirds  from  the 
bottom  of  a  ditch,  ensures  them  against  being  eaten.  The  operation  is 
thus  performed :  The  ditch  is  out  two  spits  wide,  the  soil  being  placed 
on  the  bank ;  the  qnioks  are  then  planted  sideways,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  soil  from  the  ditch  placed  above,  so  as  to  make  at  least  9in.  of 
soil  above.  The  ditch  should  be  18in.  deep ;  this  will  make  the  total 
height  of  the  bank  about  8ft  By  degrees  the  quick  grows  out  of  its 
inotmed  position  into  a  straight  fence,  but  the  hares  cannot,  save  in  a 
snowstorm,  idp  it  off  and  injure  It,  as  they  certainly  would  do  if  plaoed 
on  the  flat.  The  cost  of  the  work,  when  the  men  are  once  aoousMlned 
to  it,  is  very  little  more  than  planting  on  the  fiat ;  the  latter,  including 
first  digging  the  ground  and  then  planting,  may  be  done  for  about 
b.  6ii  to  2«.  a  ohaSi  of  22yds.,  whereas  the  Dank  and  ditch  cost  about 
2i.  to  Ss.  6dL,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  quick  can  be 
planted  edther  sin^  or  double;  the  latter  raqnires  more  height  of 
Dank,  and  one  plant  is  liable  to  bijnre  and  inteifera  with  the  others, 
thraslore  we  prefer  a  single  row,  about  4i]>.  between  each  plant  A 
^nard  fence  on  the  bank  doe  is  rsqnired  to  keep  animals  from  treading 
it  down.  If  the  fence  is  between  arable  fields,  it  can  be  shifted  as  the 
land  on  either  side  is  in  seeds,  for  it  is  only  then  that  sheep  are  likely 
to  do  any  harm.  A  poet-and-rail  fence— the  posts  of  oak  and  the  rails 
Sootoh  fir — shonld  see  a  quick  fence  out  of  danger ;  indeed,  the  posts 
may  be  nsed  again.  Farmers  too  often  neglect  to  cultivate  and  manage 
thdr  fences,  although  they  quite  appreciate  the  necessity  for  feeding 
their  crops.  Oouoh  grass  ana  other  robbere  are  allowed  to  occupy  the 
groond,  and  in  ^e  struggle  for  life  the  thorn  goes  to  the  wall ;  the  first 
point,  therefore,  in  making  a  fence  is  to  have  the  land  perfectly  dean, 
not  only  in  the  line  of  the  fence,  but  on  each  side  of  it  If  the  soil  is 
poor,  short  foldywrd  manure  should  be  applied ;  this  may  be  done  best 
by  placing  the  manure  just  above  the  line  of  the  quicks,  with  an  inch 
or  so  of  soO  between.  If  manure  of  this  kind  cannot  be  applied,  a 
dusting  of  goano  later  on  in  the  spring  will  do  good ;  during  growth, 
the  land  ahonld  be  kept  clean,  even  if  the  weeds  have  to  be  hand- 
polled 

FMrm  Boada.— The  old  advice  of  never  allowing  a  mt  to  form  is 
doubtless  good,  but  difficult  to  follow.  On  a  narrow  road  there  is  very 
little  margin  for  variety ;  of  course  the  wheels  are  always  in  one  plaoe, 
and,  do  what  we  can,  the  pressure  will  soon  tell  a  tale.  We  do  believe 
that  one  great  fault  in  farm  roads  is  the  surface  being  too  round.  Ko 
road  will  wear  evenly  if  the  wheels  do  not  traverse  a  nearly  level 
snrfaoe.  There  must  be  sufficient  inclination  from  the  centre  (or  from 
one  side  in  the  case  of  a  road  on  a  hillside)  to  carry  off  the  water ; 
more  than  this  is  objectionable  In  clay  we  believe  the  cheapest 
metal  for  a  foundation  is  ballast  It  should  be  made  as  near  the  road 
u  possible.  The  clay  is  dug  and  turned  up  in  the  pit  from  which  it 
*u  taken,  then  thoroughly  soaked.  This  is  done  by  filling  all  the  vacant 
^•ce  in  the  hole  with  water,  which  is  either  absorbed  without  assist- 
>noe,  or  the  water  is  thrown  over  the  heap  with  scoops.  In  the  spring 
the  clay  is  turned  as  required  and  made  into  rough-shaped  bncks; 
these  are  partially  dried  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  then  burnt  in 
a  damp.  The  stronger  the  fire,  the  more  durable  the  bricks,  so  we 
Btist  not  span  coaL    For  the  purpose  use  soieened  slaok,  which  from 


its  small  condition  can  be  thoroughly  distributed  over  each  layer  of 
bricks.  The  road  must  next  be  formed,  clay  being  taken  out  to  the 
depth  the  ballast  is  to  lie.  A  drain  on  each  side  filled  up  with  broken 
bncks  will  convey  away  water  that  runs  off  the  centre,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  bottom  sound.  Such  dndns  should  be  8ft  deep 
from  the  snrfaoe  of  the  ground.  '  The  bottom  of  the  road  should  M 
made  as  level  as  possible,  and  the  bricks  shot  down  in  heaps.  They 
must  be  roughly  broken,  the  first  layer  into  half  bricks,  the  next 
rather  finer.  They  will  thus  go  farther  than  if  used  whole  and  put  on 
edge,  as  some  recommend.  A  valid  objection  ^to  this  plan  is  that 
heavy  weight  will  cause  them  to  sink,  whereas  the  rough  broken  por- 
tions become  finely  cemented  together,  and  when  properly  covered 
make  a  dry  and  durable  road,  less  metal  being  required.  Nine  to 
twelve  inches  of  ballast  is  a  good  thickness,  on  which  a  top  coat  of 
three  inches  of  some  really  good  non-absorbing  material  will  make  a 
good  farm  road.  We  should  not  spare  expense  in  our  top  stones,  and 
rather  pay  a  high  price  for  a  really  durable  substance  than  use  rubbish 
for  nothing;  it  will  pay  best  in  the  end.  If  within  reach,  clinkera 
from  glass  works  or  other  manufactories  form  an  excellent  to^,  and 
these  are  also  cheap.  Whinstone  is  very  good,  but  save  in  the  imme- 
diate locality,  costs  a  great  deal;  flints  well  broken,  with  angles 
enough  to  bind,  last  well.  The  refuse  from  iron  smelting  fnmaoes, 
known  as  slag,  pounds  down  into  a  fairly  good  road,  but  is  too  brittle 
to  take  first  rank.  Great  care  should  be  exeroised  to  make  the  oartere 
or  boys  drive  all  over  the  road ;  but,  as  this  necessitates  some  little 
trouble,  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce :  once  in  a  good  rut,  the  horse 
goes  by  himself,  and  require  no  attention.  Bute  should  be  raked  in  or 
picked  out,  and  stone  put  on  all  over  the  road,  and  not,  as  is  often  the 
practice,  cast  loosely  into  the  rut  amongst  the  mud,  to  be  displaoed  by 
the  first  heavy  load  that  passes  over  the  road,  or  immediately  crushea 
down  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  a  meat  egregious  mistake  to  put  metal 
on  amidst  slush  and  water.  The  first  thing  is  to  scrape  the  surface 
dry,  and  if  the  new  coating  will  not  bind  in  at  once,  the  road  must  be 
picked  np  in  lines  across  its  face  about  one  foot  apart,  so  that  the 
roagbness  thos  produced  will  help  the  metal  to  go  together  as  one 
mass.  Thi&is  Macadam's  principle,  and  we  are  convinced  it  is  sound. 
If  traction  engines  ever  come  into  general  use  for  farm  purposes,  good 
roads  will  be  a  necessity ;  whereas  now  they  are  of  great  importance 
for  the  carriage  of  improved  implements,  and  for  economy  in  leading 
imder  certain  circumstances. 

The  Snv^T  of  Meat.— In  a  paper  recently  published  in  the 
Journal  of  lie  Oydl  AffriaiUiral  Sodeti  of  England,  Mr.  H.  8.  Thomp* 
son  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  boms  and  foreign  meat 
supply :— In  1871,  when  the  maximum  numbers  were  imported,  the 
proportion  to  home  stock  was  of  cattle  2-66  per  cent,  sheep,  2-91  per 
cent,  and  swine  2-07  per  cent  The  comparison  will  be  better  seen  Dy 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  calculated  weight  of  meat  from 
home-grown  and  foreign  sources  for  1870  and  1871 : 


1870. 

1871. 

Increase. 

Propor- 
tion of 
InetewM. 

Tona 
1,«M.603 
6«,fiM 
»7,743 

Tons. 
1,»66,478 
81.t78 
»9,12S 

Tons. 
!(S,87» 

u,on 

41,883 

-  n'44 

„     imported  animals  .............. 

„     Imported  provisions 

II  II 

11 

1,86*,»0» 

1,447,181 

83,378 

=  100 

From  oalcuUtions  which  appeared  in  an  article  in  the  Chamber  q/* 
AgrimUun  Journal  of  Hay  29,  1871,  we  learn  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  yeare  1867-1871  was 
slightly  under  7st  per  head.  The  annual  increase  in  population  is 
262,468  per  annum,  and  the  supply  of  meat  was  greater  by  82,279  tons 
in  1871  than  in  1870;  hence  each  additional  in£vidual  was  provided 
for  at  the  rate  of  62^  stone,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  we  should 
have  expected  a  reduction  of  price.  On  the  contrary,  meat  was  never 
so  dear.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  demand  is  not  to  be  measured 
solely,  or  indeed  chiefiy,  bv  the  increase  of  population,  but  depends 
upon  the  state  of  trade.  When  wages  are  high  and  work  plentiful, 
the  working  man  will  have  meat,  and  of  the  best,  cost  what  it  may. 
How 'then  is  this  increasing  demand  to  be  met?  Mr.  Thompson 
believes  by  the  improvement  of  our  grass  land.  Our  own  experience 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  increased 
cost  of  production  may  render  a  retnm  of  some  portion  of  the  araUa 
land  to  pasture  destrablo^  the  question  is  peonliarly  pertinent 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  ITBINABY  ORGANS. 

Ahono  the  organs  which  are  concerned  in  getting  rid  of 
effete  materials  from  the  circulating  fluid,  the  kidneys  occupy 
an  important  place,  as  the  central  organs  of  the  urinary 
system,  through  which  a  large  proportion  of  soluble  organic 
debris  is  constantly  being  discharged  in  the  form  of  urea  and 
its  combinations. 

The  fatty  constituents  of  the  frame,  after  their  part  is 
played,  are  removed  by  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  in  the  fatty 
elements  of  bile ;  the  azotised  tissues  when  they  are  worn 
out  become  converted  into  urea,  and  are  excreted  by  the 
kidneys  in  combination  with  water  and  certain  salts- 

That  this  depurative  function  is  most  essential  for  the 
well-being  of  the  animal,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
retention  of  urea  in  the  blood,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys,  results  in  blood  poisoning  of  the 
most  deadly  kind.  Cessation  of  the  action  of  the  intestinal 
tube,  and  retention  of  the  mass  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter  which  is  nnder  ordinary  circumstances  regularly 
expelled,  may  continue  for  weeks  without  either  temporary 
or  permanent  injury  being  inflicted ;  but  interruption  of  the 
secretive  function  of  the  Hdneys,  even  for  a  short  time,  is 
always  productive  of  dangerous  complications,  and  if  con- 
tinned  IS  necessarily  fatal. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  urinary  organs  is 
their  extreme  sensitiveness ;  and  of  all  parts  of  the  organism 
they  are  those  most  easily  acted  on  Dy  chemical  agents, 
either  in  the  shape  of  medicine  or  diet.  An  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  urine  secreted  is  the  almost  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  consumption  of  many  fluids ;  cold  applied  to 
me  surface  has  the  same  effect ;  many  vegetable  proximate 
principles  have  a  special  influence  on  the  secretive  action  of 
the  kidneys ;  and  almost  without  exception  soluble  salts  are 
diuretic  in  their  effect.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain 
that  the  increase  of  secretion,  which  is  due  to  medicinal 
action,  only  refers  to  one  constituent  of  the  urine — the 
watery  portion.  The  quantity  of  urea  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  destmction  of  the  muscular  tissue  which  is  going 
on,  and  not  upon  chemical  influence.  The  salts  are  anected 
by  the  kind  of  food  on  which  the  animal  lives,  and  cannot 
be  arbitrarily  diminished  or  added  to ;  but  an  increase  in 
the  quantiW  of  water  excreted  may  always  be  ensured  by 
obvious  and  simple  means. 

The  urine  of  animals  which  feed  on  plants  is  alkaline  in 
its  reaction ;  the  speciflc  gravity,  taken  with  the  urinometer 
at  60deg.  Fahrenheit,  varies  sughtly  in  different  animals, 
and  with  different  conditions  of  the  fluid. 

In  the  course  of  many  experiipents  which  were  carried  out 
some  years  ago  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of  healthy 
urine  with  a  view  to  permit  of  comparisons  with  diseased 
specimens  being  readily  made,  it  was  found  that  the  urine 
of  the  horse  and  ox  most  frequently  stands  at  1041,  while 
that  of  the  sheep  is  of  less  gravity,,  seldom  reaching  above 
1034,  the  average  being  1032. 

Temperature  exercises,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine; 
hence  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  standard.  The  difference 
which  results  from  either  lowering  or  elevating  the  tem- 
perature a  few  de^es  is  not  important,  unless  in  the  case 
of  a  very  delicate  investigation. 

In  its  physical  characters  the  urine  of  the  horse,  even  in 


health,  varies  considerably ;  sometimeB  it  is  thidc  and  white 
in  colour  from  the  abundant  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  it  holds  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and  at  others  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  darker  in  colour,  and  somewhat  viscid  in 
conseqaence  of  the  quantity  of  mucus  which  it  contains. 
The  urine  of  the  horse  especially  is  frequently  highly 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
amount  and  insolubility,  rarely  does  harm.  Cases  hare 
been  met  with  where  the  bladder  has  been  completely  filled 
up  with  the  deposit,  scarcely  space  being  left  lor  a  pint  of 
urine ;  but  such  instances  are  very  rare,  and  generally  the 
enormous  quantity  of  lime  salt  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  is 
of  no  particular  consequence,  and  requires  no  medical  inter- 
ference. Other  deposits,  besides  carbonate  of  lime  occur  in 
the*  urine  of  the  horse  and  other  herbivora,  without  being 
associated  with  derangement  of  the  urinary  system.  Cw- 
culous  concretions  are  sometimes  found  In  the  kidneys  or 
bladder  of  these  animals,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  urinary  organs  comprise  the  kidneys,  which  are  the 
active  secreting  organs ;  the  ureters,  which  convey  the  fluid 
secreted  from  the  Kidneys  ;  and  the  bladder,  in  which  it  is 
retained,  until  the  accumulation  causes  contraction  of  the 
yisous,  and  leads  to  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  through  the 
urethral  canal. 

A  short  account  of  the  structure  of  these  parts  will  suffice 
for  the  proper  comprehension  of  changes  which  are  pro- 
duced by  disease. 

The  kidneys  are  two  oval  bodies  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  well  protected  from 
pressure  by  an  abundant  covering  of  fat ;  in  their  intimate 
structure  the  orgaus  in  all  the  higher  animals  are  closely 
allied,  but  in  contour  thev  vary  considerably,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  kidneys  of  the  horse,  sheep, 
and  pig,  with  those  of  the  ox.  In  the  last  named  animal 
the  organs  are  conglomerate,  bein^  as  it  were  constituted  of 
a  number  of  small  kidneys  pressed  together. 

A  large  supply  of  blood  is  sent  to  the  kidneys  by  the 
renal  arteries,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  axil- 
lary vessels  in  tufts,  which  are  connected  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  urinary  tubes  by  which  the  urine  is  con- 
veyed into  the  central  cavity  of  the  organ,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  opening  of  the  ureters.  These  tubes  pass  from 
the  notch  of  the  kidney  on  each  side,  and  take  a  direcdoa 
downwards  and  backwards  until  they  arrive  near  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  which  they  pierce,  and  then  continue  to  run 
for  a  short  distance  between  the  coats  of  this  organ  before 
penetrating  the  lining  membrane  -,  by  this  arrangement  a 
kind  of  vSve  is  formed  which  prevents  the  return  of  the 
fluid  into  the  ureters  from  the  bladder.  In  structure  the 
bladder  resemhles  other  hollow  organs  of  the  body ;  it  has 
an  external  fibrous  investnre,  a  middle  coat  of  muscular 
fibres,  which  are  arranged  in  an  oblique  and  circular  direc- 
tion, and  an  internal  lining  of  mucous  membrane.  The 
organ  is  pear-shaped,  the  narrow  portion  constituting  the 
neck,  round  which  is  developed  a  band  of  red  muscular 
fibres,  acting  as  a  sphincter,  and  being  to  some  extent  at 
least  under  me  influence  of  the  animal's  wilL  Discharge  of 
the  urine  can  only  be  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bladder,  aided  by  the  abdominal  musdee, 
which  acting  together  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
sphincter.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the  contractile  power 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder  is  sufficient  to  com- 
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plete  the  ezpalsion  of  the  flnid  vithoat  aaBistance  from  the 
external  moacles. 

Diabetes  In*ipidu» — hj  which  is  meant  an  mordinate 
flow  of  Tirine  not  haying  the  flayonr  of  honey,  whioh  is  the 
characteristio  of  Diabetes  meUituB — is  a  disease  to  which 
horaea  are  particularly  liable  under  certain  conditions. 

When  horses  are  first  supplied  with  green  food  in  the 
spring,  or  with  carrots  in  the  autumn,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
an  increcwed  flow  of  urine  to  result.  This  symptom,  how- 
ever, gradually  subsides  after  a  day  or  two,  and  for  the 
ftiture  the  new  form  of  diet  produces  no  particular  effects. 
Some  animals  are  more  susceptible  than  others  to  the 
action  of  diuretic  agents,  whether  medicinal  or  dietetic,  and 
in  these  subjects  the  irritability  of  the  urinary  organs, 
which  was  primarily  induced  by  the  food,  continues  to 
exist,  and  as  a  consequence  the  secretive  functions  of  the 
kidneys  are  kept  in  an  excessively  active  state.  All  the 
flaid  which  the  animal  drinks  appears  to  be  rapidly  filtered 
tlirough  these  organs,  and  expelled  with  scarcely  sufficient 
additiflns  to  give  the  urinous  character  to  the  secretion. 

Besides  succulent  diet,  such  as  carrots  or  green  food,  bad 
oats  and  musty  or  burnt  hay  are  to  be  included  in  the  list 
of  the  common  causes  of  the  disease.  Oats  which  have 
been  damaged  during  a  voyage  by  water  are  often  kiln- 
dried,  and  their  colour  as  &!*  as  possible  improved  by  the 
aid  of  snlphurons  acid  gas  made  by  burning  brimstone.  In 
consequence  of  this  treatment  the  oat-s  acquire  a  somewhat 
pangent  taste,  and  soon  become  dark  in  colour  (foxy). 

There  is  little  probability  of  such  food  being  intentionally 
introduced  into  a  good  stable ;  but  it  is  given  to  second- 
class  horses  often  enough,  and  may  be  used  to  adulterate 
good  corn,  and  thus  be  given  to  horses  without  any  sus- 
picion being  entertained  of  its  presence.  Small  quantities 
of  foxy  oats,  or  other  deteriorated  fodder,  will  suffice  to  set 
np  disease,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  cause  will 
continue  to  act  for  some  time  after  the  first  symptoms  of 
derangement  have  been  observed,  before  attention  is  directed 
to  it ;  hence  treatment  is  not  applied  until  the  affection  is 
well  established. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  action  of  one  set  of  organs,  the 
^neral  Dalance  of  functions  is  disturbed,  and  the  foundation 
18  laid  for  serious,  if  not  fatal,  organic  disease. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diabetes. — Very  little  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  this  afEection  in  the  presence  of 
the  principal  signs  of  the  derangement  of  the  kidneys.  The 
animal  is  almost  constantly  voiding  pale  urine  in  large 
quantities  ;  and  it  is  this  symptom  which  first  attracts  the 
attention  oi  the  groom.  Soon  the  appetite  is  impaired,  the 
moath  is  hot  and  dry,  thirst  is  constant,  and  the  horse 
frequently  licks  the  walls  or  posts  of  his  box  or  stall. 

After  two  or  three  days'  continuance  of  the  excessive 
flow  of  urine,  the  condition  of  the  animal  will  suffer ;  and 
when  falling  away  in  bulk  is  observed,  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  the  progress  of  emaciation  will  be  very 
rapid,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  which  will  most  likely  be 
made  to  support  the  system  by  nutriment  forcibly  ad- 
ministered. 

Treatment  of  the  disease  must  be  commenced  by  removing 
the  cause,  the  detection  of  which  sometimes  requires  the 
exercise  of  tact  and  diligence.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
the  bad  hay  or  oats  which  have  been  referred  to  as  causes 
of  the  disease  shall  be  discovered  on  the  premises ;  if  they 
are  found,  the  matter  is  clear  enough ;  but  their  absence  at 
the  time  of  the  inquiry  is  no'  proof  that  such  materials  had 
no  concern  in  the  production  of  the  disorder.  Of  course 
the  bed  provender  may  have  been  eaten  by  the  time  a 
veterinary  surgeon  is  c^ed  in,  and  "&  bettor  quality  of  oats 
or  hay  have  t^en  the  place  of  the  damaged  stuff  which  did 
the  mischief.  Bearing  in  mind  the  probability  of  these 
changes  having  occurred,  the  inquirer  will  take  care  to  go 
&r  enough  back  in  his  examination  of  the  general  details 
of  the  stable  management. 

Presuming  that  no  fault  can  be  discovered  in  the  food,  the 
next  step  will  be  an  examination  of  the  water  which  the 
animal  drinks,  as  well  as  that  which  he  voids  so  abundantly. 


An  excess  of  saline  constituents  in  the  drinking  water,  or 
the  presence  of  ■nitrate  of  potash  in  the  urine,  will  explain 
the  occurrence  of  diuresis  at  once.  The  conclusions  at 
which  the  inquirer  will  arrive  on  this  evidence  will  have  an 
important  bluing  on  the  subsequent  proceedings.  It  is 
not  very  probable  that  the  drinking  water  will  become  sud- 
denly charged  with  salts  unless  they  have  been  added  pur- 
posely ;  therefore  the  examination  should  include  the  water 
which  is  before  the  animal  in  a  trough  or  bucket,  as  well  as 
that  from  the  well  or  pump.  .The  presence  of  nitrate  of 
potash  in  the  urine  is  to  be  expected  u  the  animal  has  been 
dosed  with  the  agent  by  the  groom  or  carter.  The  drug  is 
very  popular  as  a  remedy  for  complaints  which  often  exist 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  attendant,  and,  as  its  presence 
in  the  urine  is  easily  discovered,  an  examination  of  that 
fluid  should  always  be  made  when  the  causes  of  disease  are 
not  apparent. 

A  simple  test  may  be  employed  as  preliminary  to  a  more 
complete  examination  if  necessary.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
that  by  dipping  paper  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  drying  it, 
he  will  obtain  a  slowly  combustible  material,  which  he  calls 
totusk  paper.  In  the  act  of  burning  this  touch  paper  smoulders 
instead  of  bursting  into  a  flame,  and  the  deflagration  of  the 
nitre  is  distinctly  seen.  Urine  charged  with  nitrate  of 
potash  has  the  same  effect  on  paper  as  the  watery  solution 
of  the  salt  has,  and  therefore  this  simple  process  may  be 
tried  at  first,  because  if  it  succeeds  no  further  examination 
will  be  necessary.  While  search  is  being  made  for  the  cause 
of  disease,  curative  means  must  not  be  neglected.  Tonic 
agents  are  generally  indicated,  and  the  salts  of  iron  are  the 
most  effective.  Iodide  of  iron  is  an  excellent  rem'edy  in 
doses  of  one  to  two  drachms,  which  may  be  made  into  a 
ball  with  linseed  meal  and  honey,  and  given  once  or  twice  a 
day  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Iodide  of 
potassium  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  acts  as  a  specific. 
Two  drachms  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  as  a 
drench,  will  often  stop  the  excessive  flow  of  urine  at  once ; 
if  not,  a  second  dose  on  the  following  day  rarely  fails.  But 
when  the  disease  has  existed  some  days,  and  the  horse  has 
become  emaciated,  a  more  decided  method  of  tonic  treatment 
is  necessary  until  the  appetite  returns  ;  good  gruel  should 
be  given  frequently  by  the  drenching  horn  if  the  horse  will 
not  drink  it  from  the  bucket ;  but  as  soon  as  a  desire  for 
food  is  manifested  the  supply  of  easily  digested  nutriment 
should  be  liberal.  Bruised  oats,  crushed  peas,  good  hay, 
and  a  little  bran  should  be  allowed  in  small  quantities 
several  times  during  the  day ;  but  green  food  or  carrots 
must  not  be  given  while  the  kidneys  are  in  an  irritable 
state.  Water  must  not  be  withheld,  although  its  excessive 
consumption  will  aggravate  the  symptoms;  still  greater 
mischief  will  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  fluids  in  the  system. 
The  mixture  of  a  little  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  drinking 
water  will  generally  prevent  the  horse  from  drinking  un- 
necessarily, and  the  agent  thus  swallowed  will  be  beneficial. 

Recovery  from  the  disease  (profuse  staling)  is  often  very 
slow  in  cases  which  have  been  neglected;  but  in  most 
instances,  when  the  disease  is  discovered  early,  the  imme- 
diate use  of  appropriate  remedies,  and  complete  removal  of 
all  causes  of  irritation,  will  be  followed  by  rapid  cure. 

Deficient  Secretion  and  Betention  of  Urine. — Two  opposite 
states  of  disorder  of  the  urinary  organs  are  commonly  con- 
founded, with  very  unfortunate  consequences.  Deficient 
flow  of  urine  is  usually,  by  uninformed  persons,  taken  to 
mean  arrested  secretion ;  whereas  the  retention  often  depends 
upon  obstruction  in,  or  derangement  of,  some  portion  of  the 
urinary  passa^s.  The  fact  that  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
urine  is  not  discharged,  is  sufficient  for  the  attendant,  who 
is  very  likely  to  proceed  at  once  to  administer  a  "  staling 
ball" — some  compound  of  nitre,  turpentine,  and  soap — and 
thus  stimulate  the  secretive  function  of  the  kidneys,  already 
too  active  for  the  other  parts  of  the  urinary  system. 

Defective  secretion  of  urine  is  not  a  common  affection  in 
the  lower  animals.  The  actual  quantity  of  the  fluid  will 
depend  on  a  variety  of  causes,  but  the  mere  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  the  nnne  ia  not  of  much  importance.    What  is 
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meant  or  should  be  meant  bv  deficient  secretion  is  the  non- 
elimination  of  the  urea  whion  is  formed,  and  its  consequent 
retention  in  the  blood. 

Horses  which  are  severeljr  worked  and  badly  fed  some- 
times  suffer  from  this  condition,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  a  general 
want  of  tone  by  the  secreting  organ  in  common  with  all 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Such  animals  are  commonly 
introduced  to  the  veterinary  surgeon's  notice  with  a  request 
from  the  attendant  for  a  diuretic  oall.  Instead  of  furnishing 
the  desired  dose,  the  practitioner,  if  he  behaves  honestly  to 
the  patient,  wiU  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  diuretic  ball  was  called  for,  and  he  will  generally  learn 
that  the  horse  has  had  a  good  share  of  extra  work,  that  the 
appetite  has  failed  for  some  days  past,  and  the  condition  haa 
fiftUen  off  considerably ;  bnt  especial  stress  is  hud  upon  the 
feet  of  the  urine  being  scanty.  In  addition  to  the  evidence 
obtained  from  the  attendant,  the  inquirer  will  gain  some- 
thing further  by  an  examination  of  the  horse.  The  pulse 
will  be  feeble,  the  respiration  laboured,  the  month  hot, 
membranes  of  the  eyes  and  nostril  tinged  yellow,  the  ooat 
will  be  rough,  and  the  skin  tightly  adherent  to  the  ribs. 
Aa  the  horse  moves  in  his  work  he  manifests  a  remarkable 
degree  of  lassitude,  and  now  and  then,  when  standing, 
appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  felling  into  a  doze,  out  of 
which  he  starts  suddenly  when  roused. 

A  state  of  continued  stupor  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
signs  of  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood  in  any  consider- 
able amount,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  cases  of  deficient 
secretion  of  urine  arising  from  debility  and  deranged 
nutrition,  the  sleepy  aspect  is  due  to  the  existence  of  that 
material  in  small  quantities  in  the  circulating  fluid. 

Interruption  of  the  secretive  f\inction  of  the  kidneys  in 
such  an  instance  as  that  which  haa  just  been  referred  to, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  diuretic  drugs,  but  only 
through  the  digestive  organs.  The  symptoms  manifested 
by  the  sick  animal  indicate  disordered  uver,  and  general 
derangement  of  the  nutritive  functions,  and  treatment  to 
be  effectual  must  be  directed  to  the  restoration  of  a  normaj 
state  of  the  organs  concerned  in  these  essential  processes. 

Best  is  in  most  cases  desirable,  and  in  all  instances  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  work  exacted  from  the  animal 
daily  is  indispensable. 

In  the  way  of  medical  treatment,  a  tonic  and  restorative 
system  is  demanded.  The  system  is  failing  for  want  of 
material  to  meet  the  exaggerated  waste  of  tissues  from 
incessant  labour. 

Salts  of  iron,  the  sulphate  or  carbonate,  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  one  drachm  twice  a  day,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
powder  of  gentian,  for  a  few  days ;  afterwards  the  quantity 
may  be  reduced  to  one-half,  and  the  dose  exhibited  daily  for 
some  time  until  the  symptoms  are  relieved. 

Liberal  diet  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment ;  with- 
out a  fair  quantity  of  good  food  medicines  will-  be  of  little 
use.  Quality  as  well  as  quantity  must  be  considered  in  the 
dietetic  treatment  of  this  msease,  and  no  coarse  or  deteriorated 
provender  is  admissible. 

Sometimes  deficient  secretion  of  urine  is  due  to  organic 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  many  instances  of  such  disease, 
in  old  horses,  it  haa  been  remarked  that  extensive  alterations 
of  structure  have  occurred  without  causing  any  very  serious 
disturbance  during  the  animal's  life.  Nothing  beyond  an 
occasional  difficulty  in  urinating,  or  a  scanty  secretion  of 
the  fluid,  haa  been  noticed  for  several  years  in  caaes  of 
animals  which,  on  pogt-mortem  examination,  have  been  found 
to  have  most  extensive  structural  disease  of  one  or  both 
kidneys,  sometimes  due  to  simple  deposits  of  fetty  and 
fibrous  material,  and  at  other  times  to  malignant  growths. 

Retention  of  urine  is  an  affection  which  is  more  common 
than,  and  quite  distinct  from,  defective  secretion.  In  this 
morbid  state  the  kidneys  are  not  concerned ;  the  urine  is 
properly  secreted  and  conveyed  to  the  bladder,  but  from 
some  cause  it  is  not  expelled.  Yarious  circumstances  have 
an  influence  upon  the  voiding  of  the  urine.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  a  certain  amount  of  distention  of  the  bladder 
from  the  accumulation  of  its  fluid  contents  causes  contrac- 


tion of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  viscas,  and  the  fluid  is 
forced  through  the  neck  of  the  bladder  into  the  uredua. 
But,  in  order  that  this  may  occur  with  due  r^rulari^in  tlie 
horse,  all  the  surroundings  must  be  favourable.  Physical 
and  mental  conditions  at  times  exercise  a  considerable 
effect  on  animals  of  a  nervous  temperamrait.  Some  hcffses 
will  not  void  their  urine  unless  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  is  covered  with  litter ;  others  object  to  the  open  air 
altogether,  and  require  to  be  taken  into  a  stall.  Fortn- 
nately,  the  majority  have  no  respect  for  time  or  place,  and 
act  only  under  the  stimulus  of  necessity ;  these  «Jiimii.1»  are 
not  liable  to  suffer  from  retention  of  urine  to  a  dangerous 
extent. 

One  essential  condition  for  the  free  action  of  the  bladder 
is  undoubtedly  the  stationary  position.  Horses  while  on  a 
journey,  however  moderate  the  ]mce  may  be,  rarely  make 
an  attempt  to  empty  the  bladder ;  and  if  care  is  not  taken 
to  afford  them  an  opp<>rtunity  of  doing  this,  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  fluid  will  result  in  loss  of  muscular  power, 
and  the  bladder  will  be  at  length  incapable  of  contiiMting 
upon  its  contents. 

On  whatever  cause  the  retention  of  urine  may  depend, 
prompt  measures  of  reUef  are  necessary  to  avoid  seriooB 
consequences ;  death  from  exhaustion  in  unrdieved  cases  is 
by  no  means  rare.  The  animfJ  manifests  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  uneasiness,  the  countenance  is  haggard,  the 
manner  is  restless,  and,  what  is  most  characteristic  the 
attitude  of  stretching  out  as  if  to  void  the  urine  is  frequently 
assumed,  but  without  result. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  before  prostration  occurs, 
timely  aid  may  be  effectual  in  relieving  the  distended  blad- 
der. The  owner  of  the  horse  will  naturally  send  for  the 
nearest  veterinary  surgeon ;  but  meanwhile  something  may 
be  done  by  friction  to  the  abdomen,  passing  the  hand  up 
the  rectum  and  gently  pressing  the  bladder,  which  will  be 
easily  felt ;  in  fact,  it  will  offer  some  resistance  to  tha 
passage  of  the  hand,  owing  to  its  increased  bulk.  These 
simple  means  failing,  the  catheter  must  be  introduced  in 
the  bladder — an  operation  which,  under  the  circumstances 
referred  to,  is  only  to  be  properly  and  safely  done  by  an 
experienced  person. 

As  soon  as  the  urine  finds  a  free  pas^Lge  from  the  blad- 
der, the  flow  continues  without  obstruction,  and  the  urgent 
symptoms  almost  immediately  subside.  If  any  signs  of 
pain  remain,  a  dose  of  tincture  of  opium  and  sulphuric 
aether  will  be  beneficial ;  and  if  there  is  much  exhaostioD 
present,  a  diffusible  stimulant  may  be  given ;  but  the  real 
difficult^  in  all  these  cases  is  the  time  which  oomm(Hily 
elapses  oef ore  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  discovered.  In 
many  instances  the  retention  of  urine  is  not  even  suspected 
until  various  diuretic  remedies  have  been  tried  and  failed, 
and  the  veterinary  surgeon,  as  a  last  resource,  is  called  to 
see  the  animal  die  from  prostration,  resulting  from  long- 
continued  pain. 

Urinary  d^ogits. — ^In  the  horse  a  large  quantity  of  earthy 
deposit  is  found  in  the  healthy  secretion,  the  fluid  dis- 
charged from  the  bladder  is  often  thick  and  white  in  odonr, 
and  if  a  drop  of  this  be  placed  on  a  glass  slide  and  examined 
with  a  quarter-inch  objective,  numerous  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  lime  will  be  seen.  The  figure  (Fig.  1)  represents  the 
forms  of  crystals  which  are  found  in  the  urine  of  the 
horse  in  health. 

Most  commonly  the  crystals  are  quite  distinct  from  eadi 
other,  but  in  some  cases  they  show  a  tendency  to  adhere  and 
form  clusters  of  microscopic  calcuU.  The  observation  d 
this  character  is  very  important,  because  it  indicates  a  dis- 
position to  the  formation  of  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

CarboHate  of  lime  may  be  deposited  in  the  bladder  to  a 
considerable  extent  without  causing  any  marked  symptoms 
of  derangement,  beyond  that  of  frequent  voiding  of  the 
urine,  a  symptom  which  is  more  palpable,  as  the  area  of  the 
bladder  becomes  by  d^rees  lessened  as  the  deposit  in- 
creases. Concretions  ot  the  carbonate  of  lime  are  sddom 
very  dense,  bnt  in  several  instances  nearly  the  whde 
of  the  bladder  has  been  found  fiUed  with  a  mass  of  mortar- 
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like  material,  which  has  not  left  room  for  more  than  half  a 
pint  of  urine  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  yiscug. 


no.  1. 

These  cases  are  rare,  and  their  unfreqnent  occurrence  is  a 
noticeable  fact,  considering  the  enormous  quantity  of  undis- 
solved lime  salts  which  is  constantly  present  in  the  urine. 

Doubtless  a  considerable  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime 
occurs  when  the  urine  is  long  retained  in  the  bladder ;  and 
when  a  certain  amount  of  the  material  subsides  to  the 
fundus  of  the  organ,  it  majr  be  expected  that  regular  ad- 
ditions win  be  miade  &om  time  to  time,  until  the  space  is 
seriously  curtailed. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  deposit  if 
it  could  bo  detected  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  bladder 
was  ii-ee ;  but  the  fact  of  the  constant  presence  of  the  salts 
of  lime  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  disarms  all  suspicion  of 
the  progress  of  the  mischief  until  incontinence  of  urine 
occurs,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  apply  remedies  with  a 
reasonable  probability  of  success,  because,  although  dilute 
acids  dissolve  carbonate  of  lime  very  readily,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  render  the  urine  sufficiently  acid  to  cause  the 
solution  of  a  large  mass  of  deposit,  occupying  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  bladder,  and  even  m  some  instances 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  sac. 

Oily  or  gelatinous  urine  is  occasionally  observed  in  horses 
which  do  not  show  any  other  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
urinary  organs.      The    cause    of   this   peculiar    condition 


Speebnan  of  OelaUnonii  tTrins,  ■howing  myoellnm  of  hmgiu  with  eryitali  of 
carbonate  ud  oxalate  of  lime  (horee) ;  magnlfted  200  diameters. 

cannot  always  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  there  can 
be  no  mistake  about  the  character  of  the  fluid  ;  as  it  flows 
firom  the  urethra  it  appears  like  thin  jelly,  and  after  standing 


for  some  time  it  becomes  so  thick  that  it  may  almost  be  said 
tb  have  congealed.  Chemical  examination  of  this  remark- 
able fluid  does  not  furnish  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
albumen,  which  would  naturally  be  expected  to  exist  in 
abundance,  judging  from  the  physical  character  of  the 
secretion  ;  indeed,  mineral  acids,  instead  of  rendering  the 
thick  fluid  still  thicker,  have  the  reverse  effect,  dissolving 
the  material  with  effervescence.  A  specimen  of  gelatinous 
urine  was  forwarded  some  months  ago  for  examination,  and 
the  investigation  developed  very  interesting  results.  Under 
the  microscope  the  appearance  of  the  fluid  was  exceedingly 
striking.  A  large  quantity  of  fungus  was  observed  inter- 
mixed with  numerous  crystals  of  carbonate  and  oxalate  of 
lime.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gelatinous  condition 
of  the  urine  depended  on  the  existence  of  an  immense 
amount  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fun^s,  as  each  mass  of 
jelly-like  matter  proved  to  be  constituted  of  fungus  with 
lime  salts,  as  shown  in  the  woodeut. 

The  horse  from  which  this  specimen  of  urine  was  obtained 
did  not  appear  to  aaSer  much  inconvenience ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  a  state  of  the  urine  indicates  organic 
disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  not  un- 
likely to  end  in  the  formation  of  vesicular  calculus. 

Sabuloiis  Deposits  in  the  Sheep. — Sheep  are  subject  to 
obstruction  of  the  passage  of  the  urethra  irom  accumula- 
tion of  earthly  matter.  The  disease  is  so  common,  and  so 
serious  in  its  results,  that  a  close  inquiry  into  its  oauses 
will  be  interesting  to  flock  owners.  As  soon  as  sheep  are 
supplied  with  roots  for  food,  mangolds  especially,  and  also 
swedes  and  turnips,  the  liability  to  the  deposit  of  earthy 
salts  from  the  urine  may  be  said  to  commence.  Phosphate 
of  Ume  is  contained  in  minute  quantity  in  the  urine  in 
health ;  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  phosphates  in  the  food 
naturally  increases  the  normal  quantity,  and  under  certain 
conditions  the  salts  are  thrown  down  as  an  insoluble  deposit 
of  granules  or  crystals.  The  term  "  gravel,"  which  ie 
commonly  applied  to  the  disease,  expresses  the  gritty 
character  of  the  matter  which  is  found  in  the  canal,  but  it 
does  not*  indicate  the  nature  of  the  deposit  as  it  does  in 
human  pathology.  The  red  sediment  which  is  called  gravel 
in  human  urine  is  uric  acid,  the  crystals  of  which  are 
sometimes  so  large  as  to  be  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
Uric  acid  and  its  compounds  are  characteristics  of  the  unne 
of  flesh-eating  animals,  and  are  scarcely  found  in  that  fluid 
in  the  vegetable  feeders,  their  place  being  supplied  by 
hippuric  acid. 

The  absence  of  urio  acid  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora 
explains  the  fact  of  the  alkaline  reaction  which  is  alwOTS 
observed  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  it  also  accounts  ror 
the  common  deposit  of  earthy  salts  which  are  only  soluble 
in  an  add  fluid. 

.  Phosphates  and  carbonates  of  alkaUes  are  held  in  solution 
in  acid  urine  in  considerable  proportion,  hence  they  may 
exist  in  the  urine  of  camivora  without  being  apparent ;  but, 
although  they  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys  of  herbivora, 
they  are  always  suspended  in  the  urine  instead  of  being 
entirely  dissolved  in  it,  and  cause  turbidity.  No  harm 
results  from  the  presence  of  undissolved  salts  of  Ume  in  the 
urine  of  the  horse  and  ox ;  large  quantities  of  carbonate  of 
lime  are  ordinarily  mixed  with  the  urine  of  the  horse, 
oxalates  and  phospnates  are  by  no  means  unusual,  and  yet 
calculous  concretions  are  rare  in  this  animal,  and  obstruc- 
tions in  the  urethral  canal  are  even  less  frequent.  The  ox 
sufiers  occasionally  from  the  impactment  of  small  calculi 
in  the  urethra,  but  the  disease  is  so  rare  that  the  instances 
may  be  reckoned  on  the  fingers,  while  in  the  sheep  no 
malady  is  more  common,  and  certainly  none  more  hopeless. 
Anatomical  peculiarity  is  the  main  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
pre-eminence  which  the  sheep  possess  in  this  respect.  At 
its  termination  the  urethi-al  canal  is  exceedingly  small,  and 
its  tortuous  course  through  the  vermiform  appendage  is 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
accumulations  of  sabulous  matter,  which  in  other  animals  is 
readily  carried  off  in  the  urine. 

Male  animals  only  are  subject  to  deposit  of  aabalons 
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matter  in  the  urethra,  in  conseqaence  of  the  anatomical 
arrangement  referred  to.  Ewes  may  oonsnme  food  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  earthy  Baits  with  impunity; 
phosphates  and  carbonates  of  alkaline  earths  may  exist  in 
.the  urine  in  abundance,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness 
and  large  calibre  of  the  urethra,  no  harm  results. 

Bams,  for  some  reason,  are  more  commonly  affected  than 
wethers ;  probably  the  circumstance  of  their  being  kept  for 
breeding  tor  years,  while  the  wethers  are  only  preserred 
for  the  time  which  is  required  to  fatten  them  for  the  butcher, 
is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  fact. 

Synwtoms  of  the  Disease. — In  most  cases,  the  accumula- 
tion of  "  gravel "  in  the  urethra  is  gradual,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  animal  manifests  signs  of  uneasiness  which 
increase  day  by  day.  He  separates  himself  from  his  fellows, 
the  appetite  fails,  and  now  and  then  a  paroxysm  of  pain  is 
experienced,  and  indicated  by  snddeu  and  violent  throes, 
during  which  the  flanks  act  spasmodically  and  make 
expulsive  efforts.  Often  the  animal  stretches  himself  out 
as  in  the  act  of  urinating,  but  only  a  few  drops  of  fluid 
escape.  If  no  notice  is  taken  of  these  signs  of  illness,  the 
sheep  continues  to  suffer,  becomes  emaciated,  and  ultimately 
dies  from  exhaustion  ;  unless  active  inflammation  or  rupture 
of  the  bladder  puts  an  end  to  his  existence  in  a  shorter 
time.  The  latter  termination  of  the  disease  is  rare,  but 
inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  bladder  is  so  common 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  fatality  which  marks 
the  malady  is  commonly  ascribed  to  that  cause,  the  deposit 
in  the  nretha  being  altogether  ignored,  or  estiiQated  as 
a  minor  element  in  the  affection,  instead  of  a  specific 
cause. 

A  watchful  shepherd  takes  note  of  the  signs  which  have 
been  described  as  indicative  of  the  obstruction  of  the  urethral 
canal,  at  once  proceeds  to  examine  the  animal,  and  detects 
the  cause  of  bis  uneasiness ;  the  terminal  portion  bf  the 
passage  is  found  to  be  filled  with  gravel,  which  is  at  once 
removed  by  gentle  pressure  with  the  fineers.  Partial  relief 
i^  immediately  obtained ;  but  the  animal  is  not  so  quickly 
cured.  It  may  be  that  inflammation  has  already  occurred, 
or  if  not,  a  further  deposit  of  sabulous  matter  again 
obstructs  the  passage,  and  occasions  a  recurrence  of  the 
symptoms. 

Treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the 
deposit  and  the  condition  of  the  animal.  First  of  all  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  material  which 
causes  the  mischief. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  deposit  generally  consists  of 
uric  or  lithic  acid;  we  have  never  met  with  this  in  the 
urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  but  its  presence  should  be 
detected  without  difficulty;  the  crystals  are  very  distinct, 
and  under  a  low  magnifying  power  may  be  readily  seen. 
Besides  the  microscopic  examination,  a  simple  chemical  test 
may  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  deposit.  Uric  acid  and  its  compouncis  are  soluble  in 
alkalies,  while  the  oxalates  and  carbonates  of  lime  are  dis- 
solved by  hydrochloric  acid.  Again,  phosphates  and  car- 
bonates are  deposited  from  urine  which  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  the  normal  character  of  the  urine  of  vegetable 
feeders ;  lithic  acid  is  thrown  down  from  acid  urine.  The 
mere  use  of  test  papers  will  determine  the  reaction  of  the 
fluid  and  give  an  important  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
deposit. 

Sometimes  large  prismatic  crystals  of  triple  phosphate 
can  be  detected  at  once,  under  the  microscope,  in  the  sabu- 
lous matter  obtained  from  the  urethra,  but  very  commonly 
the  crystals  are  so  much  damaged  by  constant  attrition  that 
they  cannot  be  easily  recognised.  Fig.  3  shows  the  forms 
which  the  phosphates  commonly  assume  when  they  have 
been  subjected  to  wear.  In  doubtful  cases  a  few  drops  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  will  dissolve  the  deposit,  and  a  little 
ammonia  added  to  the  solution  will  cause  the  precipitation 
of  the  triple  salt  in  the  form  of  feathery  stellate  masses 
(fig.  4),  which  are  very  characteristic.  If  uric  acid  is  dis- 
covered, which  is  not  very  probable,  it  is  obvious  that 
soluble  alkalies  should  be  given  as  remedies ;  but,  to  show 


the  importance  of  deciding  beforehand  as  to  the  preciae 
character  of  the  sediment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  BOggert 
that  alkalies  will  increase  the  deftosit  of  phostihate,  and, 
therefore,  add  to  the  severity  of  the  disease;  tney  shoald 
never  be  given  unless  chemical  and  microscopic  examin^ion 
afford  conclusive  evidence  of  acid  reaction  in  the  urine,  and 
the  absence  of  earthy,  phosphates. 


Fio.  3. 

When  phosphates- are  present,  as  according  to  our  obser- 
vation they  usually  are,  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  is  the 
proper  remedy ;  twenty  to  thirty  drops  may  be  added  to 
nail  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  the 
mixture  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  provender  when  a  large 
number  of  sheep  are  to  be  treated ;  but  those  animals  which 
show  signs  of  suffering  from  accumulation  of  the  sabnloDS 
matter  will  require  the  dose  to  be  administered  as  a  drencL 
Purgatives  are  very  popular  remedies,  and  they  are  com- 
monly conjoined  with  diuretics.  A  mixture  of  castor  oil 
and  turpentine  is  frequently  given,  under  the  impression 
that  the  kidneys  require  to  be  acted  on ;  bat  it  is  obrions 
that,  until  the  obstruction  in  the  urethra  has  been  got  rid 
of,  increase  of  the  secretion  of  urine  must  be  injnrioos. 


Fia  1. 

When  the  passage  has  been  cleared  by  mechanical  means, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  vermiform  appendage  has  been 
removed,  a  free  secretion  of  urine  is  likely  to  be  beneficjal, 
by  washing  away  any  remaining  deposit.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia (Epsom  salts)  is  to  be  preferred  to  castor  oil,  as  a  consi- 
derable portion  will  be  carried  off  by  the  kidneys ;  and,  to 
facilitate  this  action,  the  sheep  should  be  encouraged  to 
drink  water.  Fomentations  to  the  abdomen  sometimes 
afford  relief  when  the  pain  is  severe ;  but,  if  inflaounstion 
of  the  bladder  sets  in,  treatment  is  seldom  of  much  use. 

Preventive  measures  will  include  change  of  diet,  avoid- 
ing roots,  free  aooess  to  water,  and  the  rqgular  administra- 
tion of  dilute  mineral  acids,  in  the  manner  previously  indi- 
cated. 
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ASSXBACI  OF  O&DEBS  Of  COUITCIL. 

Bt  an  Order  to   take  effect  from  Jnlv  5th,  1872,  and 
oeasing  to  have  effect  from  November  30tn,  1872,  extending 
to  Great  Britain  only,  cattle  broaght  from  a  port  of  Schlee- 
wig  or  Holstein  shall  not  be  landed  elsewnere  than  at  a 
landing-place  for  Blanghter,  without  the  special  permission 
of  the  Privy  Connoil  to  employ  the  vessel  in  the  importation 
of  such  cattle.    The  landing  of  cattle  brought  from  a  port  of 
Scfaleswig  or  Holstein,  elsewhere  than  at  a  landing-place 
for  slan^ter,  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions : 
— ^First.  That  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  imputed  has  not, 
within  three  months  before  taking  them  on  board,  had  on 
board  any  cattle  exported  from  any  port  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire  of  (Germany,  other  than]  Scmeswig  or  Holstein,  or 
from  any  port  of  any  of  the  ooontries  comprised  in  the 
aeoond  achednle  to  the  Foreign  Animals  Order  of  1871, 
other  than  the  Empire  of  Germany,  or  from  any  port  in  a 
oonntrv  from  which  importation  of  cattle  into  Great  Britain 
is  prohibited.    Secondly.   That  the  vessel  has   not,  since 
taking  on  board  the  cattle  imported,  entered  any  such  port. 
Thirmy.    That  the  cattle  imported  have  not,  wlule  on  board 
the  vessel,  been  in  contact  with  any  cattle  exported  from 
any  such  port.    Fourthly.  That  the  cattle  imported  are  ac- 
companied by  a  declaration  and  certificate,  such  as  are 
indicated  in  the  forms  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to   this 
Order,  or  to  the  like  effect.    Further,  cattle  brought  from 
a  port  of  Schleswig  or  Holstein  shall  not  be  landed  else- 
where than  at  a  landing  place  for  slaughter,  unless    (1.)  The 
owner  or  charterer  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  imported, 
or  his  agent  in  Great  Britun,  has  entered  into  a  bond  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
pounds,  with  or  without  a  surety  or  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  conditioned 
for  the  observance  of  the  foregoing  conditions  in  relation  to 
cattle  to  be  landed  under  this  Order  from  the  vessel ;  and 
(2.)  The  master  of  the  vessel  has  on  each  occasion  of  im- 
portation of  cattle  therein  satisfied  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Customs,  by  declaration,  that  none  of  the 
cattle  then  imported  therein  have  been  exported  from  any 
port  in  any  mrt  of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  other  than 
Schleswig  or  Holstein,  or  from  any  port  of  any  of  the  coun- 
tries comprised  in  the  Second   Schedule  to  The  Foreign 
Animals  Order  of  1871,  other  than  the  Empire  of  Germany, 
or  from  any  port  in  a  country  from  which  importation  of 
cattle  into  Great  Britain  is  prohibited,  and  that  the  fore- 
going conditions  have  been  observed  in  relation  to  all  the 
cattle  then  imported.    If  the  inspector  is  of  opinion,  on  the 
examination  of  any  cattle  imported  under  this  Order,  that 
the  declaration  accompanjring  the  cattle  is  untrue  in  any 
particular,  as  regards  any  one  of  the  cattle  in  the  vessel,  all 
the  animals  in  the  vessel  shall  be  detained  and  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  the  Privy  Council. 
And  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  this  Order,  unless  he  shows  to  the  satis&ction  of 
the  Justices  before  whom  he  is  charged,  that  he  did  not 
know  of  the  same  being  so  nntrue,  smd  that  he  oonld  not 
with  reasonable  diligence  have  obtained  such  knowledge. 
The  schedule  contains  forms  of  certificate  from  the  agent 
of  the  vessel,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  complied  with  the  above  conditions ;  and  of  the 
consul  of  the  port  of  embarkation,  that  every  precaution  has 
been  taken  as  far  as  his  knowledge  goes.    The  "  Oflioer  of 
Boyal  Prussian  Provincial  Council  Office "  is  supposed  to 
have  passed  the  cattle  embarked,  cmd  to  have  given  his  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect.* 

By  an  Order  taking  effect  from  Jnne  26th,  1872,  animals 
becoming  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  while  ex- 
posed in  the  Liverpool  Now  Cattle  Market,  or  while  placed 
m  a  lair  or  other  place  adjacent  to  or  connected  witn  that 
market,  or  while  being  carried,  led,  or  driven  on  a  highway 
or  thoroughfare  withm  the  township  aforesaid,  may,  not- 
withstanding anything  in  any  order  or  regulation  made 
onder  the  Act  of  1869,  be  moved  to  the  public  slaughter- 

*  Thli  ordar  hu  aliioe  been  revoked. 

PiBT  m.— Vol,  m. 


house,  under  the  conditions  following : — ^With  a  licence  of  the 
inspector  of  the  local  authority  of  the  district  in  which  the 
said  market  is  situated,  indorsed  in  writing  by  some  person 
appointed  by  the  local  authority  of  Liverpool.  The  animals 
shall  be  moved  in  properly-constructed  cattle  vans  by  the 
nearest  route  to  the  pubbo  slaughter-house,  and  shall  be 
slaughtered  within  forty-eight  hours  after  their  arrival 
there.  The  cattle-vans  shall  be  specially  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  such  animals,  and  shall  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose,  and  shall  have  a  red  stripe  two 
feet  wide  all  round  to  distinguish  them  as  so  appropriated ; 
and  shall,  after  each  occasion  of  use,  be  ^eansed  and 
disinfected  in  manner  provided  by  Article  17  of  the 
Animals  Order  of  1871.  From  July  18th,  1872,  the  Order 
of  December  8th,  1871,  prohibiting  the  landing  in  Great 
Britain  of  cattle,  manure,  and  hay,  and  regulating  the  land- 
ing of  sheep,  gcwtts,  and  certain  articles  brought  from  any 
place  in  Belgium  or  France,  is  revoked  so  far  as  relates  to 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  brought  from  any  place  in  Belgium. 
The  second  schedule  to  the  Foreign  Animals  Order  of  1871 
shall  be  read  and  and  have  effect  as  if  Belgium  was  included 
in  the  list  of  countries  named.  From  July  19th,  1872,  cattle, 
manure,  or  hay  brought  from  any  place  in  Russia  shall  not 
be  landed  at  any  port  or  place  in  Great  Britain.  Meat, 
hides,  tat,  hoofs,  and  horns  from  Russia  shall  not  be  landed 
at  any  port  or  place  in  Great  Britain,  except  at  the  ports 
at  which  foreign  animals  may  be  landed,  and  shall  not  be 
removed  from  the  place  where  landed  without  a  certificato 
of  an  inspector  of  tne  Privy  Council :  subject  to  the  Orders 
of  Council  relating  to  the  ports  of  Grantham  and  Leith 
of  August  10th,  1869,  and  the  Order  relating  to  the  port  of 
Southampton  of  October  Ist,  1870,  all  the  regulations  in  the 
fourth  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1869  shall  apply  to  sheep  and 
goats  brought  to  Great  Britain  from  any  place  in  Russia, 
and  landed  in  Great  Britain,  and  all  such  sheep  and  goats 
shall  be  slaughtered  within  ten  days  aftor  the  landing 
thereof,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  landing.  But  if  they  have 
been  on  board  any  vessel  at  the  same  time  with  any  cattle 
brought  from  any  place  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  they  shall  not  be  landed  at  anv  port  or  place  m  Great 
Britain.  No  sheep  or  goats  brougnt  from  any  place  in 
Russia,  and  landed  within  the  port  of  London,  shall  be 
moved  alive  out  of  any  part  of  the  port  defined  as  a  part 
within  which  foreini  cattle  may  be  landed  for  slaughter. 

By  an  order  taking  effect  from  July  31st,  1872,  if  an 
animal  (including  a  horse)  on  board  a  vessel  in  Great 
Britain,  or  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  dies  of  or  is 
slaughtered  in  oonseauence  of  being  infected  with  a  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall, 
with  all  practicable  speed,  cause  the  carcase  thereof  to  be 
disinfected  on  board  the  vessel  in  such  mode  as  the  Privy 
Council  from  time  to  time  direct  or  approve.  If  any  person 
throws  into  any  water,  or  into  the  sea  within  three  miles  of 
the  shore  of  Great  Britain,  the  carcase  of  an  animal  (in- 
cluding a  horse)  which  has  died  of  or  been  slaughtered  in 
consequence  of  being  affected  with  a  contagious  or  infectious 
disease,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this 
order,  unless  he  shows  that  ue  did  not  know  that  the  same 
had  so  died  or  been  slaughtered,  and  that  he  could  not  with 
reasonable  diligence  have  obtained  that  knowledge.  It  shall 
not  be  lawfVil  to  dig  up  the  carcase  or  any  part  of  an  animal 
(including  a  horse)  buried  under  a  regulation  of  a  local 
authority  or  under  the  direction  of  a  receiver  of  wreck. 

By  an  order  dated  July  Slst,  1872,  all  the  regulations  in 
the  fourth  schedule  to  the  Act  of  1869  shall  apply  to  sheep 
and  goats  brought  to  Great  Britain  from  any  place  in  the 
Empire  of  Germany,  and  landed  in  Great  Britain,  and  all 
such  sheep  and  goats  shall  be  slaughtered  within  ten  days 
after  the  landing  thereof,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  landing ; 
and  by  an  order  of  the  same  date  the  Schleswig  and  Holstem 
Cattle  Older  of  1872  is  revoked. 


Prolonged  a««tation  in  Cow  and  Ewe.— Mr.  F.  Tnrton, 
L.B.C.P.,  vouches  for  the  following :  "  Although  the  doratioD  of  preg- 
nancy in  the  oow  is  variable,  itill  i  think  the  prolonged  gestation  most 
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be  snffioUntl7  nre  to  be  worthy  of  note.  Ao  Alderney  dropped  ber 
Mcond  oiit  in  Jnne  latt  year,  and  wta  snbseqnently  lent  to  tbe  bnll 
twioe,  the  Ixt  ocowton  being  on  the  11th  Sept  After  the  expiration 
of  40  weeks  the  secretion  of  miik  became  so  oopions  that  it  was  necet- 
■ary  to  take  a  quantity  away  almost  daily ;  bnt  she  did  not  calve  until 
the  11th  of  Jiuy,  making  the  dnration  of  pregnancy  48  weeka  and 


8  days,  or  304  days.  Bhethentarongbtabolloalf  of  Dnutn«liia,andhM 
gone  on  in  erery  way  perfeoty  welt."  And  another  is  giTen  I7  T.  W., 
who  writes :  "On  Sunday,  the  17th  of  April,  one  of  my  ewesfEent) 
prodneed  a  lamb,  and  waa  placed  with  the  others  that  had  lambeo.  Oi 
Monday,  tbe  25th,  the  gave  birth  to  a  second  lamb.  Both  ewe  tad 
lamb  are  doing  well ;  the  seoond  lamb  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Snt.' ' 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 


THE  FESTILISATION  OF  PLANTS. 

By  JAMES  BEITTEN,  F.Ii.S. 

Thxkb  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  any  branch  of  natural  Boience  than  its  many-sided- 
ness and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  exhaostinK  the 
varions  points  which  are  associated  with  or  suggested  Dy  it. 
Taking  the  botany  of  the  British  islands  as  an  lOnstration  of 
this,  it  might  have  bean  thonght  that  the  history  of,  at  any 
rate,  the  flowering  plants,  woald  have  been  by  this  time  so 
thoroughly  explored  and  known,  that  no  farther  scope  for 
work  could  be  found  among  them.  And  yet  snch  ia  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  plants  themselves  may  indeed  be 
limited  in  number,  and  that  number  may  have  been  ascer- 
tained within  one  or  two;  but  there  is  more  than  mere 
collecting  to  be  done  by  the  present  generation  of  British 
botanists.  Thus  we  find  one  botanist  of  note  taming  his 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  distribution, 
and  that  with  such  success  that  his  great  work,  the  "  Cybele 
Britannica,"  has  a  continental  reputation,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  iinyone  who  would  take  up  this  branch  of  the 
science.  Others  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
what  are  termed  "  critical  species,"  and  find  their  recreation 
in  attempts  to  arrange  and  discriminate  .the  forms  assumed 
by  the  protean  species  of  hawkweed,  bramble,  rose,  and  the 
like.  X  et  another  class  is  occupied  in  the  study  of  terato- 
logy, by  which  name  deviation  in  structure  from  normal 
and  accepted  types  is  understood ;  and  others  select  for  con- 
sideration some  physiological  problem  or  structural  phe- 
nomenon. Standard  works  in  each  and  all  of  these  depart- 
ments might  easily  be  named ;  but  just  now  the  minds  of 
British  botanists  aretumed  more  especially  to  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  fertilisation  of  plants. 

This  subjecc  is  one  of  the  many  which  the  investigations 
of  Mr.  Darwin  have  brought  into  prominence.  We  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  his  conclusions  ;  bnt  no  one  can  deny 
the  impetus  which  he  has  given  to  observation,  and  the  new 
channels  of  thought  into  which  he  has  directed  observation 
This  is  especially  the  ca.se  with  regard  to  fertilisation,  in 
which  a  fresh  subject  for  observation  is  brought  before 
British  botanists,  whose  readiness  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
is  shown  by  the  papers  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
scientific  journals. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  the  manner  and 
method  of  fertilisation  through  the  agency  of  insects,  im- 
portant as  that  has  been  shown  to  be,  out  rather  to  draw 
attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  the  floral 
organs  themselves,  and  the  various  means  by  which  cross- 
fertilisation  is  ensured. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that,  in  order  that  a  plant  may 
fertilise  itself,  the  stamens  and  atigma  must  simultaneously 


be  in  a  state  of  maturity.  If  the  pollen  is  discharged  from 
tbe  anthers  before  the  stig^ma  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive 
it,  no  fertilisation  can  ensue ;  and  similarly,  if  the  stigma  be 
receptive  at  a  time  when  the  pollen  remains  unshed,  fertili- 
Hation  is  impossible.  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  in  a  paoer 
read  before  tne  British  Association  at  Liverpool  in  1870, 
showed  that  in  the  relative  maturity  of  the  stamens  and 
pistil  there  are  three  divisions:  1.  Plants  in  which  the 
stamens  are  developed  before  the  pistil,  which  he  calls  fr<h 
tandrous.  2.  Plants  in  which  the  stigma  is  matured  baora 
the  stamens,  which  he  terms  protogyntnu.  3.  Plants  in 
which  stamens  and  pistil  simnltaneonsly  arrive  at  perfection, 
for  which  he  proposes  the  term  synacmie.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  plants  would  be  found  pretty  equally  divided 
among  these  three  groups,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
most  frequent  arrangement  is  that  the  pollen  commences  to 
be  discharged  from  the  anthers  at  a  longer  or  shorter 
interval  before  the  maturing  of  the  stigma;  next  in  order 
of  frequency  come  the  plants  in  which  stamens  and  pistil 
are  simultaneously  mature  ;  while  protogynous  species,  in 
which  the  stigma  is  first  developed,  are  greatly  in  the  minority. 
Whether  the  same  species  is  uniformly  found  to  fall  into 
one  of  these  three  groups,  and,  if  it  varies,  under  what 
infiuences  of  soil,  climate,  or  season,  are  points  to  which 
attention  may  profitably  be  directed,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  careful  observation  which  the  study  of  such  a  pomt 
will  render  necessary  will  probably  lead  to  the  notice  of 
other  interesting  modifications  in  the  phenomena  of  fertili- 
sation. 

The  arrangement  for  cross-fertilization  in  the  Gompositm 
has  been  dwelt  apon  at  length  by  Hildebrand,  and  an 
interesting  account  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  daisy 
appeared  in  Hardwicke's  Science  Oossip  for  February, 
1870,  from  which  the  accompanying  figures  are  borrowed. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ray  florets  m  the  daisy  are  nni- 
sexnal,  and  famished  only  with  a  pistil,  while  the  disk 
florets  are  hermaphrodite,  possessing  both  style  and  stamens. 
Taking  one  of  the  latter  for  consideration,  we  notice  at  once 
the  anthers  joined  by  their  edges  into  a  tube  (a  peouliarity 
generally  observable  in  the  large  class  Composiiai),  which  fits 
tightly  round  the  upper  part  of  the  style.  This  style 
towards  its  summit  is  rough  with  hairs,  and  as  soon  as  the 
anthers  are  ready  to  discharge  their  pollen,  it  commences  to 
elongate.   Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  tube,  the  style,  in 

gushing  its  way  above  the  anthers,  sweeps  out  the  pollen 
•om  them,  which  remains  upon  the  summit,  the  style  not 
being  receptive.  And  ijow  comes  the  most  remarkable  feature. 
The  style  has  two  divisions,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  attained 
its  full  length,  these  divisions  begin  to  separate,  the  result 
being,  as  shown  at  h,  that  the  pollen  is  on  each  ann 
turned  downwards.    Owing  to  the  roughness  and  absence 
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of  viscidity  in  the  style  of  the  disk  floret,  the  pollen  is  not 
absorbed ;  and  Trhen  thus  reversed  it  naturally  falls  off  the 
divisions  of  the  style.  Meanwhile  the  style  of  the  ray 
florets  has  become  receptive,  and  thus  the  pollen,  when  it 
fitlls,  is  canght  by  its  viscid  surface  and  retained ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  flower  is  fertilized.  On  first  readin&this  ex- 
planation of  the  process  may  seem  somewhat  involVed,  bat 
a  little  attention  to  it  and  the  accomiianying  flgores  will 
make  the  matter  clear. 


Via.  L 
A  tabnlu  henn^ihrodite  floret  mig- 
nllled.  The  Une  from  o  runt  Into 
the  thickened  npper  pert  of  the 
style,  after  It  haa  emer^d  from  the 
anther  tobe  laden  with  pollen. 


ria.& 
A  Ugnlate  floret  mafnifled.  The  line 
from  D  mm  into  the  style  where  it 
forks,  and  that  from  s  into  the 
OTary.  On  the  stlgmatic  surface  of 
each  division  of  the  fork  are  some 
pollen  grains. 


TiaS. 

A  tabnlar  hermaphrodite  floret  out 
open  to  show  the  Internal  arrange- 
ment. Opposite  the  Une  mnnfiig 
from  T  are  the  ayugeuealoas  anthera 
with  the  pollen  ondlsobarged,  and 
the  bristly  thickened  extremity  of 
the  style. 


Fia.4. 

The  line  from  b  nms  Into  one  of  the 
ontstretchsd  arms  of  the  style; 
that  from  i  Into  the  Byngeneslons 
anthers ;  that  from  j  into  the  fila- 
ments ;  that  from  k  Into  the  style, 
]nst  before  It  Joins  the  top  of  the 
OTary. 


The  present  paper  is  intended  merely  to  direct  attention 
to  a  subject  which  mav  profitably  occnpv  the  naturalist 
during  his  summer  rambles,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary 
to  go  further  into  detail.  Those  who  wish  to  follow  up  the 
matter  jnav  consult  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  "  The  Fertiliza- 
tion of  Oronids  ;"  and  two  interesting  papers  by  Dr.  Ogle, 
in  the  Popular  Science  Bevieio  for  July,  1869,  and  January, 
1870,  in  which  many  noteworthy  facts  are  recorded. 


THE  FLTINO  SQUIBSEL. 

(PteROKYS  KAOlirFICUS). 

Thb  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Regent's-park, 
have  recently  received  the  valuable  addition  of  a  specimen 
of  the  larger  flying  squirrel,  the  Pteromys  magnificus 
of  naturalists.  Tnis  animal,  which  is  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  seen  alive  in  Europe,  was  purchased  from 
W.  Smith,  a  gunner  in  the  Koyal  Artillery,  who  was 
stationed  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  where  he  states  that 


he  shot  many  specimens,  but  was  nnable  to  procure  a  living 
example  until  he  secured  the  assistance  of  a  native  shikary, 
who  tracked  a-  young  one  to  a  hole  in  a  tree,  in  which  he 
secured  the  animal,  and  then  informed  Smith  of  his  success. 
The  specimen  was  finally  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  tree 
and  enlarging  the  opening  to  its  prison. 

In  the  first  instance  the  animal  was  secured  by  a  chain 
and  collar  and  confined  in  a  box,  but  it  soon  became  very 
tame,  and  was  allowed  its  liberty  in  the  barracks  at  night. 

The  great  peculiarity  in  the  flying  squirrels  is  the  presence 
of  a  fold  or  auplicature  of  the  skin,  extending  from  the  fore 
to  the  hind  leg,  and  between  the  two  hinder  legs  and  the 
tail.  This  is  so  admirably  arranged  that  it  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  hinder  the  rapid  progress  of  the  animal  in 
climbing  from  branch  to  branch,  or  efl^ect  in  any  manner 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  limbs ;  bat  when  the  animal  wishes 
to  leap  from  great  heights,  as  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  tree  to 
the  ground,  it  serves  as  a  parachute,  being  extended  by  the 
stretching  out  of  the  limbs  and  tail  so  as  to  form  a  nearly 
plane  surface,  as  shown  in  the  smaller  left-hand  figure  in 
the  engraving,  in  which  may  also  be  noticed  a  curved 
extension  of  tne  membrane  on  the  outer  side  of  each  fore 
paw.  This  extension  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an 
elastic  rod  of  cartilage,  which,  when  the  animal  is  not  using 
the  membrane  in  its  gliding  flight  folds  back  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  fore  arm,  and  is  only  thrown  into  action  when 
the  parachute  is  expanded. 

Irrespective  of  these  singular  and  special  modifications  of 
structure,  the  flying  squirrel  is  a  very  interesting  animal. 
We  are  accustomed  to  squirrels  of  small  size  and  tolerably 
uniform  coloration;  whereas  we  have  here  an  animal  as 
large  as  a  good-sized  cat,  and  marked  in  a  very  eleeant 
manner,  the  general  colour  being  an  intense  reddish  cnes- 
nut,  relieved  by  pale  and  dark  markings  on  the  face,  tail,  &e. 

In  its  food  and  general  habits  the  Pteromys  closely  re- 
sembles our  common  squirrel,  feeding  chiefly  on  nuts  and 
fruits,  the  former  of  which  it  cracks  in  the  same  manner  as 
its  English  relative,  holding  them  between  the  fore  paws  or 
with  the  nails  of  one  paw  nexed  upon  the  palm.  In  habits 
it  is  rather  nocturnal,  preferring  to  sleep  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  feed  at  dusk  or  in  the  evening.  The 
eyes,  like  those  of  our  own  dormouse  and  many  of  the 
nocturnal-feeding  rodents,  are  exceedingly  prominent,  the 
cornea  being  almost  semi-globalar  in  its  convexity.  The 
ears  are  large  and  rounded  on  the  outer  margin,  in  this 
respect  diflering  from  the  more  commonly  known  animals 
of  the  genus  Sdurus.  When  at  rest  the  tail,  which  is  much 
longer  than  the  body,  is  brought  over  the-back  as  far  as  the 
heM,  and  the  tip  re-turned,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  in  which 
the  artist,  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood,  has  admirably  rendered  the 
attitude  and  expression  of  the  animstl.* 

This  flying  squirrel  was  first  described  by  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hodgson,  in  the  journal  of  the  "  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,"  vol.  5,  1836,  under  the  name  of  Sciuropterug 
magnificus ;  but  the  animal  had  been  known  to  Mr.  Hodgson 
many  years  before.  This  authority  gives  its  habitat  as  the 
central  and  northern  regions  of  Nepaul,  and  the  following  is 
his  description,  which  we  quote  in  eztenso,  as  the  work  is 
not  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  and  as  so  little  is  known 
of  the  animal  that  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  whole  that  has 
been  written  respecting  it  on  record. 

Above,  intense  ohesnnt  (the  frait),  below  and  the  shoulders  eolden 
red ;  tail  palor  than  the  bod;  above,  and  tipped  black,  a  blaoK  zone 

*  The  manner  of  carrying  the  tail  among  the  Australian  representatives  of 
the  species,  ditfen  from  that  In  the  above  drawing.  We  have  never  seen  the 
Australian  species  In  oonflnement,  but  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of 
observing  them  In  a  state  of  nature.  They  carry  the  tali  In  the  same  line  with 
the  body  even  during  periods  of  excitement  They  never  descend  direct  to  the 
ground  from  a  tree  of  any  considerable  height,  but  describe  slgzags  from  tree 
to  tree,  each  time  approaching  the  ground ;  the  lost  stage  being  usually  about 
three  feet  from  the  earth.  Even  when  making  the  greatest  efforts  to  escape 
pursuit,  they  make  an  angle  of  at  least  4£°  from  a  direct  line  between  two 
trees;  and  almost  the  only  method  of  obtaining  specimens.  Is  to  shoot  them  In 
passing,  for  if  shot  upon  a  tree  they  cling  to  It  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  Vfoa 
the  ground  they  are  almost  helpless,  and  It  incautiously  handled  when  woimded 
they  Inflict  a  very  severe  bite.  The  collector  must  stand  motionless  In  a  forest 
on  a  mooodlght  night,  for,  plentifnl  as  the  animals  are  In  some  localltlas,  tiiey 
are  very  shy,  and  will  not  show  themselves  It  any  noise  Is  made.— Eoi 
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round  the  eyea,  and  another  embraoing  the  monstaohio* ;  chin  paI^ 
with  a  black  triaognlar  spot ;  nude  parts  of  skin  fleehy  white ;  tail 
oylindrioo-depreased,  and  oonsiderably  longer  than  the  animal. 

Farachnte  lar^e,  enveloplDg  6iii.  M  the  tail ;  length  of  the  animal 
16in.,  of  the  tail  22in. ;  weight  S^lb. 

Sexes  essentially  similar  in  colour.  In  old  animals  the  oheennt 
colour  tipt  hoary,  and  in  the  youne  black-tipt  In  all  the  tail  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  parachute  is  paler  than  the  superior  surface  of  the 
body,  and  the  black  point  is  always  present;  so  are  the  facial  marlu, 
though  they  be  less  conspicuous  in  the  young  specimens.  The  in- 
testinal canal  is  14fL  2in.  long,  or  ten  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  the 
body.  The  ceecum  is  2(Hn.  long,  very  oapacioos,  and  sacculated.  This 
species  breeds  in  the  rainy  season,  and  seems  to  produce  but  one  young 
one  at  a  time.  In  September  the  offspring  are  tolerably  independent 
of  their  mother;  bat  their  flying  membrane  is  much  less  developed 
than  in  maturity. 

The  best  time  to  visit  the  animal  is  in  the  evening,  when 
it  com'bs  ont  of  its  box  to  partake  of  its  repast  of  nuts  and 
cherries.  ^ 

HATT7BAL  HISTOBT  GOSSIP. 

The  spirit  of  the  trae  naturalist  shrinks  firom  the  collection 
of  mere  anecdotes,  or  of  specimens  simply  because  they  are 
curious.  To  him  every  departure  from  the  ordinary  habit 
of  an  animal  or  plant  has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  which  illus- 
trates in  some  manner  the  life  of  the  species,  and  increases 
our  knowledge  of  naturfd  history.  Prom  this  point  of  view 
the  situation  of  the  nests  of  birds  is  instructive,  as  pointing 
out  in  many  cases  the  reasons  which  determined  its  choice. 
Thus,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  habit  of  the  common 
English  wild  duck  (Anaa  boscae)  to  nest  in  a  tree,  but 
instances  of  this  departure  from  the  rule  occur  every  season. 
In  a  former  season  the  birds  brood  or  eggs  have  probably 
BufTered  from  the  depredations  of  water-rat,  stoat,  or 
weasel,  and  precaution  is  thus  taken  against  a  repetition  of 
the  attack.  The  usual  habit  of  the  Australian  wild  duck 
(Anas  superdliosa)  is  to  make  its  nest  on  the  ground,  at  a 
distance  frequently  of  half  a  mile  from  any  water ;  but  in  a 
single  season  we  found  four  nests  buUt  high  up  (in  one  case 
20  Feet)  in  the  mangrove  trees  of  dried-up  swamps.  How 
the  young  ducks  would  manage  their  descent  with  safety 
we  cannot  well  imagine ;  but  in  two  of  the  cases  we  visited 
the  nests  and  found  the  young  gone,  and  every  evidence  of 
a  successful  hatch.  Snakes  abound  about  the  Australian 
swamps,  and  they  are  well  known  for  their  partiaUty  for 
young  birds.  The  duck  may  have  been  induced  to  seek  this 
comparatively  inaccessible  situation  by  having  been  once 
attacked,  while  brooding,  by  a  snake,  or  one  of  the  carni- 
vorous marsupials.  The  country  is  subject  to  sudden  floods, 
and  when  they  nest  anywhere,  except  in  immense  swamps 
not  liable  to  any  considerable  rise  in  level,  and  where  there 
is  a  great  quantity  of  dead  reeds,  the  ducks  take  care  to 
place  their  nests  alx>ve  the  inundation  level.  At  page  235, 
vol.  ii.  of  this  magazine,  an  instance  with  illustration  was 
given  of  the  nest  with  eggs  of  Parus  major  (the  great 
titmouse)  which  was  cut  out  of  a  solid  bulk  of  timber,  the 
opening  through  which  the  bird  had  entered  had  grown 
up ;  and  also  of  a  sparrow's  nest,  containing  two  eggs, 
wnich  was  cut  out  of  an  elm  tree,  the  hole  in  which  the  nest 
was  having  eight  inches  of  timber  on  each  side.  A  parallel 
case  is  reconied  recently  by  Dr.  Bowstead,  of  High 
Wycombe,  who  informs  us  that  while  workmen  in  a  timber 
yard  were  sawing  into  planks  a  butt  of  elm,  they  found  in 
the  centre  plank  the  nest  of  a  whitethroat  with  five  eggs  in 
it.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  plank,  with  at  least 
nine  inches  of  sound  wood  on  each  side,  but  immediately 
round  the  nest  the  wood  was  decayed,  resenabling  touch- 
wood. The  eggs  were  nearly  hatched,  and  on  exposure  to 
the  air  partially  crumbled,  and  mast  have  been  in  the  tree 
several  hundred  years. 

In  all  these  cases  the  probable  explanation  is,  that  the 
bird  had  occupied  the  hole  in  the  tree,  and  that  the  rising 
of  the  sap  Imd  contracted  the  entrance ;  when,  finding  diffi- 
culty in  going  in  and  out,  she  had  abandoned  her  nest.  The 
eggs  would  dry  up,  and  when  excluded  from  the  air  by  the 
growing  up  of  the  hole  would  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
time. 


Pew  sportsmen  have  any  idea  of  the  number  of  woodoocki 
which  remain  and  breed  in  the  country.  Mr.  Monk  has 
collected  instances  of  this  occurring  in  twenty-one  parishes 
in  East  Sussex ;  and  this  spring  a  case  of  four  young  wood- 
cocks being  brought  off  in  Norfolk  is  noticed.  When  such 
numbers  of  a  nugratory  species,  as  this  indicates,  remain 
with  u%*we  are  temptd  to  question  whether  insdnci  has 
anything  to  do  with  migration,  but  whether  food  and  climate 
alone  do  not  determine  the  exodus.  An  immense  number 
of  these  birda  certainly  are  not  affected  by  the  migratory 
impulse. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  wild  birds  ever  lav  two 
eggs  between  sunrise  and  sunaet,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  this  occurs  among  our  highly  fed  domestic  poultry. 
The  following  instance,  given  by  Captain  P.  6.  Coleridffe, 
is  very  remarkable.  He  says — "  I  had  a  clear  case  yeeteru^ 
of  a  hen  laying  two  eggs  in  four  hours.  I  have  four  bus 
Cochin  hens  on  my  bfKik  lawn.  Th^  Uve  and  lay  in  a  small 
wooden  house  of  about  4ft.  square.  I  looked  in  myself  at 
nine  a.m.,  and  there  was  no  egg.  A  hen  went  on  immediately 
afterwards,  and  came  ofi  in  about  twenty-five  minutes, 
having  laid  a  double-yolked  egg,  which  I  took.  The  three 
other  hens  went  on  after  this,  and  all  laid,  and  I  took  the 
eggs.  I  was  astonished  about  twelve  o'clock  to  see  the  hen 
that  had  laid  first  (the  double-yolked  eeg)  go  on  again,  and 
I  remarked  to  my  boy  that  I  was  afraid  she  wanted  to  sit. 
Fancy  my  astonishment  on  seeing  her  come  off  about  an 
hour  afterwards  cackling,  and  on  going  to  the  nest  finding 
another  perfect  egg,  nulling  five  from  four  hens  in  four 
hours. 

It  is  well  known  to  dealers  in  the  eggs  of  same  that 
they  preserve  their  vitality  for  a  long  time  when  incu- 
bation has  far  advanced.  A  correspondent  in  Berkshire 
vouches  for  the  following  case :  "  A  short  time  ago  some 
mowers  came  upon  a  pheasant's  nest,  around  which  they 
only  left  grass  not  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  on 
which  account  the  hen  forsook  her  eggs,  as  on  the  following 
-day  one  of  the  mowers  returned  to  the  spot  and  found  them, 
six  in  number,  still  forsaken.  On  the  second  day  the  keeper 
informed  me  concerning  the  nest,  and  upon  going  to  the 

D»  I  found  the  eggs  still  quite  cold ;  but  as  the  weather 
been  warm,  and  on  breaking  one  of  the  eggs  the  young 
birds  seemed  to  be  within  a  week  of  hatching,  I  had  them 
set  under  a  hen.  When  the  seventh  day  arrived  all  the 
eggs  were  hatched,  an  addled  one  excepted.  They  were, 
therefore,  hatched  after  being  left  for  about  forty -nine  hours, 
which  is,  I  beUeve,  remarkable,  although  the  warm  weather 
may  be  the  cause." 

We  have  frequently  hetud  of  well  authenticated  instances 
of  the  cocks  of  domestic  fowls  taking  a  turn  at  the  duty  of 
incubation,  and  the  cock  partridge  frequently  does  this,  and 
some  domestic  cocks  will  also  brood  young  chicks  with  all 
the  at!tention  of  the  hen.  Dr.  James  Gale  sends  us  an 
account  of  a  turkey  cock  which  sat  upon  and  hatched  fowls' 
eggs. 

The  hen  had  sat  and  been  unfortunate  with  her  brood: 
"The  turkey  cock  and  hen  roosted  in  the  duck's  hoose, 
which  at  night  was  always  locked,  since  the  turkey  hen  has 
returned  minus  chickens,  he  has  taken  to  a  nest  kept  in  the 
duck's  house  with  three  sham  eggs.  We  turned  him  oat  of 
the  nest  several  times,  but  he  always  returned  to  it 
immediately  the  door  was  left  open.  After  three  weeks  I 
placed  six  common  hen  eggs  in  a  nest,  some  distance  from 
the  poultry  yard.  Directly  he  saw  the  nest  he  made  a  very 
peculiar  noise,  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  plaoed 
the  eggs  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  settled  on  the  nest 
similarly  to  a  broody  hen.  We  placed  food  and  water  within 
his  reach,  he  never  left  the  nest  by  his  own  accord ;  we  took 
him  off  for  about  ten  minutes  on  four  different  oocasions 
during  the  twenty-one  days.  Several  persons  called  to  see 
him  sitting,  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  having  been  heard  of  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  visitors,  having  had  the 
rearing  of  turkeys  all  their  hves,  were  surprised,  and  very 
much  astonished  at  the  circumstance.  On  the  twenty-first 
day  three  strong  chicks  were  hatched,  two  w»e  shell  bound 
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and  died  soon  after  the  tarker  cock  had  liberated  them,  and 
the  remaining  egg  was  baa.  I  only  placed  the  six  eggs 
under  him  firom  mere  cnrioity,  never  anticipating  that  he 
would  succeed  in  hatching  them.  He  is  still  brooding  his 
young  family,  scratching  ancl  calling  them  equal  to  anj 
hen,  and  oftentimes  gathers  chicks  from  another  hen. 
He  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  and  about  fifteen  months 
old." 

A  correspondent  gives  a,  perhaps,  more  singular  case 
of  perverted  affection.  In  one  comer  of  a  stall  in 
his  stable  he  had  a  Brahma  hen  sitting,  and  in  the 
other  a  terrier  bitch  with  five  pups.  He  found  the  bitch 
lying  ont  on  a  sack  which  had  been  accidentally  thrown 
down  on  the  ground  quite  away  fit)m  the  pups,  who  were 
only  two  days  old.  When  he  looked  to  see  tne  cause  of  her 
leaving  them,  to  his  astonishment  he  found  the  Brahma 
hen  had  taken  possession  of  the  pups,  and  had  them  all 
nestled  under  her.  The  Brahma  hen  had  been  sitting 
twenty  days,  and,  though  her  eggs  felt  quite  cold,  he 
repla(^  her  on  them,  and  she  hatched  them  all  (fifteen 
in  number). 

The  case  against  the  rook  as  a  robber  of  the  eggs  of  game 
birds  has,  we  fear,  been  fairly  established ;  and  a  further 
count  against  him  is  proved  by  the  following  note  of  an  eye- 
witness :  "  During  the  rearing  time  this  season,  the  land 
steward  brought  the  mangled  remains  of  about  forty  pheasants 
in  a  box,  with  various  portions  of  heads  and  feet  of  about 
thirty  more  that  were  missing.  The  history  of  these  was  as 
follows :  After  a  thunder-storm  the  keeper  saw  the  air  over 
the  coops  blackened  with  rooks.  Hurrying  there,  he  saw 
a  tremendoQS  onslaught  going  on,  the  rooks  attacking 
in  all  directions,  and  liter^ly  tearing  the  birds  to  pieces, 
as  a  hungry  pack  might  a  fox.  The  rooks  were  at- 
tacked and  beaten  off,  leaving  the  mangled  remains 
behind  as  a  proof  of  their  power  in  butchering  young 
birds." 

The  shells  of  demoUshed  eggs  of  game  have  so  frequently 
been  found  under  the  trees  in  the  rookery  that  there  is  no 
doubt  who  are  the  thieves,  and  we  were  informed  recently 
by  a  gentleman  who  watched  a  rook  fi-eqaenting  the  vicinity 
of  a  duck's  nest,  that  he  shot  the  bird  while  it  was  carrying 
home  one  of  the  eggs.  Among  pilferers  of  bird's  eggs 
we  did  not  expect  to  be  obliged  to  condemn  the  squirrel, 
but  a  constable  of  the  forest  thus  chronicles  his  misdeeds : 
"  I  had  an  engagement  last  summer  to  kill  all  the 
squirrels  on  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  I  killed 
315,  and  therefore  had  a  good  chance  of  observing  the 
habits  of  the  animal.  I  have  seen  them  eating  small  birds' 
eggs  many  times,  and  also  wood  pigeons'  eggs,  of  which 
tney  are  very  fond.  The  squirrel  is  a  very  inquisitive  little 
animal,  which  makes  him  fearless.  I  have  sat  down  under 
a  tree  in  a  plantation  many  times  to  smoke  my  pipe,  and 
noticed  that  when  the  fume  of  the  tobacco  has  passed 
through  the  trees  the  squirrels  seem  to  know  there  is 
something  unusual  in  their  place  of  abode.  They  will  soon 
be  on  the  look  ont  to  know  what's  up.  Then  put  your  pipe 
down  and  keep  very  quiet.  This  I  have  often  done,  and 
have  had  two,  and  sometimes  three,  come  round  me  snuffing 
and  prying  me,  and  on  one  occasion  one  came  on  to  my  hat 
and  shoulder,  and  from  there  to  the  ground.  If  any 
person  wiU  put  a  hat  or  a  white  hai^dkerchief  on  the  ground 
m  the  plantation  where  there  are  plenty  of  squirrels  and  go 
a  distance  away,  he  will  soon  see  their  inquisitiveness,  as  I 
have  often  done." 

It  must  demand  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  rob  a  crocodile's 
nest.  Mr.  W.  C.  Easton,  however,  accomplished  this  in 
January  last.  He  found  a  nest  containing  67  eggs  on  an 
island  in  the  Fitzroy  River,  Queensland,  four  of  which  he 
appropriated  and  placed  under  a  hen.  In  about  4Q  days  the 
young  reptiles  came  out  ot  the  shell,  when  they  measured 
some  ten  inches  in  length. 

Captain  Blakiston,  m  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  on  his  journey  round  Tezo,  the 
northern  island  of  Japan,  somewhat  larger  than  Ireland, 
says  that  salmon  fishing  is  an  important  industry,  and  in 


one  river  375,000  fish,  and  in  another  1,200,000  fish,  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  one  year. 


A  tame  Zebra. — A  pleaaing  oontrast  to  the  known  intractability 
of  the  zebra,  is  afforded  by  the  intorview  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  had 
with  one  perfectly  tamed  aa  mentioned  bolow.  He  saya :  "  I  have 
recently  bad  the  pleasnro  of  seeing  and  handling  one  of  the  tamest  and 
most  docile  zebras  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  animal  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Savory,  of  Barge-jard,  Bucklersbury,  who  kindly 
invited  me  to  see  it,  or  rather  her.  On  passing  into  a  loose  box  I  f  onnd 
myself  before  one  of  the  most  beautifully  marked  animals  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  in  admirable  condition,  and  so  docile  that  she  permitted  me 
to  lead  her  by  the  halter,  and  pat  her  as  one  woul4  a  pet  pony,  withont 
her  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  vice  or  fear ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
manifested  tier  tameness  by  rubbing  her  nose  against  me  witli  the 
greatest  familiarity.  I  am  informed  that  she  has  been  driven  in  tandem 
at  the  Cape,  and  has  been  repeatedly  ridden.  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  tameness  of  this  animal  with  the  extreme  wildness  and 
savagenees  of  a  hybrid  between  the  zebra  and  wild  ass,  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  celebrated  Knoweley  collection,  and  which  was  witboat 
any  exception  the  most  savage  equine  brute  I  ever  saw.  'So  diabolical 
was  his  temper  that  when  sold  at  the  disposal  of  Cross's  collection  he 
only  realisea  81,,  in  despite  of  his  rarity ;  whereas  a  zebra  was  sold  at 
Kdm burgh  recently  for  60{.,  and  the  value  of  Mr.  Savory's  specimen  is, 
from  its  extreme  tameness  and  beauty,  estimated  at  threefold  the  latter 
amount" 

Stoats.— Mr.  J.  Sclator,  Castle  Eden,  Durham,  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  a  stoat  captured  by  his  gamekeeper.  "  He  (the 
keeper)  had  seen  the  stoat  chase  and  kill  a  rabbit  before  he  could  get  to 
it.  He  in  turn  chased  the  stoat,  expecting  to  catch  it,  as  he  saw  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  it;  but  it  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
got  away.  Ho  took  the  rabbit  and  baited  a  trap  with  it,  and  caught  the 
stoat  next  morning.  He  found  the  animal  bad  no  fore  legs;  it  was 
caught  by  the  thign  of  one  hind  leg,  and  in  this  condition  had  eaten 
part  of  the  brains  of  the  rabbit.  How  this  animal  could  have  moved 
along  qniok  enough  to  get  away  from  the  keeper,  is  quite  unaccount- 
able. The  fore  legs  had  been  taken  off  at  the  shoulder  joint,  and  the 
skin  had  grown  over  the  parts  to  make  it  scarcely  perceptible  on  the 
inside,  where  the  legs  baa  been,  the  fur  being  perfectly  smooth  over 
the  parts  on  the  outside,  makmg  it  quite  clear  it  aid  not  use  its 
shoulders  topropel  itself  forward,  as  the  parts  would  have  been  ruffled 
and  worn.  Ho  w  then  did  it  get  along  ?  I  asked  the  man  particularly  on 
this  point,  and  be  said  it  put  down  its  fore  part  There  is  only  one 
way  that  I  can  suggest,  and  that  is,  it  used  its  month ;  the  teeth  were 
much  worn.  The  animal  was  in  good  condition,  and  was  in  his 
gammer's  coat  Another  watcher  remembers  two  years  ago  having  got 
the  fore  legs  of  a  stoat  in  a  trap  about  a  mile  from  the  place  where  this 
one  was  caught ;  they  possibly  belonged  to  this  individual.  The  same 
man  told  me  he  had  recently  witneseed  the  attack  of  a  stoat  upon  a 
hare;  he  heard  the  hare  screaming,  and  on  looking  through  the  lence 
he  saw  a  stoat  leaping  about  the  hare,  sometimes  over  her  back,  with- 
out taking  hold,  as  if  torturing  her;  the  hare  screaming  and  not  making 
the  least  attempt  to  get  away  until  the  man  got  upon  the  fence,  whea 
the  hare  seeing  him  immediately  ran  off,  making  it  quite  clear  she  was 
held  there  only  by  terror.  This  may  account  for  the  two-legged  fellow's 
easy  capture  of  tne  rabbit  On  referring  to  my  note  book,  1  find  that  on 
September  15,  1870,  I  went  to  look  at  a  tree  in  the  Dene,  where  a  man 
had  heard  a  combat  between  a  stoat  and  a  wood  pigeon ;  the  flapping  of 
wings  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  saw  a  stoat  come  down  the  tree, 
and  on  his  going  up  to  it  a  wood  pigeon  flew  out  He  climbed  up,  and 
found  a  nest  \nth  a  young  wood  pigeon  in  it  unhurt  The  pigeon 
seemed  here  to  have  had  the  better  of  her  assailant,  and  driven  him  off. 
I  had  often  thought  the  stoat  might  be  a  climber  of  trees ;  but  this  is 
the  only  instance  I  have  heard  of.  The  tree  was  a  thorn,  partly  covered 
with  ivy,  which  ran  up  the  trunk,  malting  it  easy  for  a  stoat  to  mount" 
Two  other  oases  of  stoats  ascending  trees  are  noted  by  reliable  ob- 
servers. One  says,  "on '20th  March  last  1  found  a  new  squirrel's  nest 
in  a  young  spruce  tree  about  Oft  from  the  ground.  In  it  I  found  an 
old  female  stoat,  which  I  killed,  and  also  a  young  rabbit  aa  big  as  a 
large  rat  This  was  partly  eaten.  This  fact  will  prove  that  stoats 
can  climb  trees  readily,  and  also  carry  a  load  up  with  them.  There 
was  no  ivy  round  the  tree,  or  any  great  quantity  of  branches  to  render 
it  a  particularly  easy  tree  to  climb."  Another,  that  he  has  shot  two 
stoats  from  off  trees,  one  from  an  oak,  the  other  from  a  spruce,  both 
large  trees  without  without  any  ivy  attached  to  them.  The  carpenter 
once  showed  him  a  missel  thrush's  nest  close  to  his  workshop,  in  the 
cleft  of  an  ash  tree,  whence  be  had  seen  a  stoat  descending  shortly 
before^  The  noise  of  the  birds  bringing  him  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  he  climbed  the  tree  and  brought  the  nest  down  with  him,  and 
the  eggs  were  all  sucked. 

Books  Destroying  the  Effffs  of  Chune.— A  correspondent 
says: — "From  long  observation  T  am  convinced  that  the  birds  do  not 
fly  beyond  perhaps  three  miles  in  search  of  food  from  the  time  tbey 
begin  laying  till  the  young  rooks  are  Qedgod.  A  friend  to  whom  I 
communicated  my  ideas  ntterly  destroyed  a  rookery  within  a  mile  of 
his  blaokgame  shooting,  and  ever  since  he  has  found  his  birds  more 
plentiful  and  stronger  than  previously  ;  in  fact  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  flnt  laid  eggs  escaped  and  produced  birds.    It  ia  not  an  easy 
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muter  to  baabh  rooks,  and  it  takns  a  man's  whole  time  for  ft  month 
pulling  down  the  foundUione  of  the  nests  and  shooting  at  all  within 
reach.  They  are  wonderfully  pertinacious,  but  I  believe  it  is  well 
worth  the  trouble  where  the  rookery  is  near  a  moor."  And  another : 
"  The  rookery  Is  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  from  the  house ; 
a  duck  was  sitting  on  fifteen  eggs  at  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  water 
beneath  the  rookery ;  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  time  down  came  a 
dozen  rooks,  drove  the  dnck  from  her  nest,  and  before  we  could  go  from 
the  house  down  to  the  rookery  every  egg  was  demolished.  Hy 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  sixteen,  saw  the  rooks  carrying 
the  eggshells  into  ueir  nesta.    If  then  this  was   done  with   dock's 


eggs,  is  it  likely  that  pheasants'  and  partridges'  eggs,  if  seen,  woold 
fare  better  ?''—]|0n  two  occasions  we  have  taken  rooks  in  an  Iron 
trap,  baited  with  a  fowl's  egg,  and  intended  for  a  magpie  whieb 
preyed  upon  young  ducks.  When  magpies  have  bem  in  the  habit  of 
taking  the  eggs  of  ducks  or  poultry,  they  may  OCTtsinly  be  caught 
thus :  Take  an  egg  and  smash  one  side  so  that  it  will  stand  well 
upon  the  fall  of  the  ti«p  (a  little  yolk  escaping  will  attract  the  bird), 
set  your  trap  in  grass  in  a  field  the  birds  frequent,  and  cover  all  tlw 
iron  with  plucked  grass.  Or  blow  an  egg,  merce  two  holeii  in  one 
side,  an  inch  apart,  pass  a  string  tbroogfa,  sna  fasten  it  to  tfaa  hll  d 
the  trap. — ^liD.] 


eOUNTRY     HOUSE. 


OBNAHEirrAL  GAME  COVEBTS. 

The  ordinary  system  of  planting  shrubs  out  in  woods,  to 
render  shelter  and  protection  to  fi^ame  and  to  give  orna- 
mental effect,  is  frequently  prodnctive  of  unsatisfactory 
results.  This  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  failure  may  be  traced  to  a  total 
neglect  in  the  preparation  of  the  gfround,  to  carelessness  in 
planting,  and  a  want  of  proper  protection  and  attention  to 
the  shrubs  for  a  few  years  after  planting  out.  The  moat 
judicions  system  of  planting  evergreen  shrubs  to  effect  the 
twofold  object  of  game  shelter  and  ornament  is  to  plant  each 
variety  in  groups  or  clumps  of  from  ten  to  fifty  plants  in 
each,  so  as  to  vaiy  the  sizes  of  the  groups,  and  from  two  feet 
to  six  feet  apart  from  plant  to  plant.  No  definite  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  particular  distribution  of  these 
groups.  They  should,  however,  be  placed  at  irregular  dis- 
tances apart,  a  few  yards  from  the  wood  rides,  round  the 
margins  of  woods  near  public  roads.  A  few  large  clumps 
should  also  be  placed  ia  any  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
wood.  Care  should  be  taken  as  much  as  posfiible  to  avoid 
planting  immediately,  under  the  spread  of  trees,  as  the 
encroachment  from  the  roots  of  standing  timber  are  very 
injurious  to  the  healthy  growth  of  shrubs,  and  light  and  air 
also  are  most  necessary  to  their  health.  The  planting  of 
evergreens  in  groups  or  clumps  is  a  great  source  of  shelter 
and  protection  to  game,  especially  during  winter,  when 
deciduous  shrubs  have  shed  their  leaves,  and  when  ferns  and 
rank  weeds  are  laid  flat  on  the  ground.  Grame  of  all  kinds 
dehght  in  small  patches  of  evergreen  shrubs,  with  plenty  of 
open  space  round,  and  they  detest  a  continuous  mass  of 
under-covert.  The  life  and  ornamental  effect  imparted  to  a 
wood  by  evergreens  planted  here  and  there  in  judiciously- 
placed  groups,  fully  compensate  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
mcurred,  apart  from  the  benefit  to  the  preservation  of 
game. 

After  the  selection  of  the  gronnd  for  the  various  groups, 
the  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  see  the  ground  is  dry.  If 
there  is  any  stagnant  water  or  superfluous  moisture,  open 
cuts  or  trenches  should  be  made  to  drain  it  off;  but  the 
thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the 
shrubs  by  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep  is  the  great  secret  of  success,  and  the 
shi-ubs  will  start  into  growth,  and  thrive  all  the  better  if  a 
few  barrow-loads  of  leaf  mould,  fibry  turf  well  smashed  up, 
or  road  drift  be  added  and  weU  incorporated  with  the 
original  soil.  Pits  should  be  made  for  the  reception  of  each 
plant  large  enough  to  admit  the  roots  without  the  least 
bending  or  cramming,  and  the  roots  should  be  carefully 


spread  evenly  round  the  pit,  then  the  finest  soil  should  be 
added  till  the  pit  is  about  two-thirds  full ;  the  plant  should 
be  kept  upright  in  its  position,  and  the  soil  should  be  gently 
and  evenly  trodden  round,  and  then  more  soil  should  oe 
added  round  the  plant  till  level  with  the  rest  of  the  ground, 
care  being  taken  not  to  bury  any  of  the  lower  branches. 

The  shrubs  must  next  be  protected  fit)m  rabbits,  for  the 
only  shrubs  that  will  entirely  resist  the  nibbling  and  barking 
propensities  of  hares  and  rabbits  are  Rhododendron  ponHctan 
and  Daphne  pontieum  and  Lawreola,  and  a  few  others  ;  there- 
fore, if  ground  game  abound,  wire  netting  should  be  fixed 
round  every  group ;  it  should  not  be  more  than  1  Jin.  mesh, 
and  not  less  than  4ft.  6in.  high,  and  be  inserted  in  the 
ground  6in.  to  prevent  rabbits  from  working  underneath. 
Slany  planters  use  wire  netting  from  2Jft.  to  3ft.  high;  but 
hares  can  hop  over  it  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  rabbits  will 
run  up  wire  netting  3ft.  high  and  get  over,  almost  with  the 
agility  of  a  sauirrel.  All  shrubs  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  planting  out  should  have  the  hoe  kept  going 
amongst  them,  to  keep  down  rank  weeds  and  grass ;  this 
will  encourage  the  shrubs  to  start  into  growth  quicker  and 
thrive  much  better  than  they  can  if  the  ground  ia  im- 
poverished and  light  and  air  excluded  by  a  crop  of  weeds 
growing  about  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  evergreen  shrubs  adapted 
for  covert  purposes,  with  a  few  remarks  on  each  wnidi 
experience  and  close  observance  have  prompted : — 

Common  laurel  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  covert  shrub, 
being  a  rapid  grower,  of  spreading  habit ;  will  bear  any 
amount  of  cutting,  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and 
moderately  cheap.  This  shrub  is  one  of  the  best  for  extensive 
planting. 

Portugal  laurel,  a  beautiful  shrub,  affords  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  former  variety,  for  its  foliage  is  a  bright 
dark  green,  and  its  habit  more  compact ;  it  is  well  worth 
planting  out  as  variety  and  contrast,  but  should  not  be 
exposed  to  cutting  winds,  as  it  ia  not  nearly  so  hajdy  as  iha 
former. 

Mahonia-  aquifoUa  is  a  low,  spreading,  hardy^,  ornamental 
shrub,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  fruit  which  pheasants 
are  very  fond  of.  This  shrub  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended for  planting  out  in  coverts  ;  it  is  easily  propagated, 
like  hoUies  or  thorns,  by  sowing  the  fruit,  and  is  oonso- 
quentlv  becoming  cheap.  Speciu  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  down  weeds  and  gmsB  round  this  plant  when  newly 
planted  out. 

Privet  is  one  of  the  most  easily  cultivated  shrubs  grown, 
and  one  of  the  fastest  growers ;  it  is  ch^tp,  very  easy  to 
shift,  and  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil.    There  are,  bow- 
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ever,  sereral  Tarietieg,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  getting 
the  true  evergreen  sort.  It  is  unequalled  as  a  quick-growing 
covert  shrub. 

Mltododendron  ponticum,  a  bold,  vigorous-growing  oma- 
mentfd  shrub,  especially  adapted  for  peaty  ground,  out  will 
thrive  in  a  great  variety  of  soils.  This  shrub  may  be  classed 
as  excellent  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  In  regard  to 
its  qualities  as  a  game  shelter  shrub,  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best.  When  it  gets  fairly  established 
and  spreads,  its  ^wer  branches  grow  too  much  in  a  tangled 
mass,  and  form  anything  but  a  comfortable  bottom  covert 
for  pheasants,  and  game  do  not  run  under  rhododendrons 
so  freely  as  under  laurels,  privet,  yew,  &c.  Its  greatest 
recommendation  is  that  it  may  be  planted  out  where  hares 
and  rabbits  abound,  and  never  suffers  at  all  from  their 
attacks. 

Common  yew,  one  of  the  best  shrubs  grown,  either  for 
ornament  or  game  shelter,  is  unsurpassed  for  planting  in 
exposed  situations;  it  is,  however,  a  rather  slow  grower, 
and  somewhat  expensive ;  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  wood- 
land soil. 

Common  holly,  like  the  preceding  shrub,  cannot  be  too 
extensively  planted;  it  is  nnrivalled  for  beauty  and  hardi- 
ness, and  will  thrive  well  under  the  drip  of  trees.  It  is 
rather  a  difficult  shrub  to  transplant ;  the  latter  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  shift  it. 

St.  John's  wort  is  a  low-fipi«ading  shrub,  unsurpassed  as 
a  dwarf  covert  plant ;  thrives  best  in  a  light,  sandy,  peaty 
soil.  When  pWted  out  in  smaU  patches,  its  creeping 
stems  will  in  a  short  time  spread  over  a  large  space  of 
ground.  This  shrub  is  seldom  planted  out  for  covert 
purposes ;  nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  shrubs 
grown. 

GaiiUheria  ShaUon,  another  of  those  useful  dwarf  shrubs 
of  creeping  habit  seldom  planted  out  to  any  extent  in  woods, 
notwithstanding  its  good  qualities.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
shrubs  found  to  thrive  in  fir  and  pine  plantations ;  grows 
best  in  a  sandy,  peaty  soil ;  it  bears  fruit  eagerly  devoured 
by  pheasants. 

Berheris  Da/rwiniiy  WaUichU,  and  japonica,  Box,  Aueuba 
japonica,  Lav/reaiinug,  Photinia  termlata,  Philhjrea,  Arbutus, 
Euonynvus  japonicus,  Bharmius  (datemiis.  Ba^scub  aculeaius. 
Juniper  (of  sorts),  Cotoneaster  (of  sorts),  Kalmia  latifolia. 
Privet  (of  sorts),  and  Oarrya  eUiplica  are  all  beautiful  shrubs 
and  well  adapted  for  giving  shelter  to  game;  should  be 
planted  out  in  groups  near  wood  rides  to  give  variety.  In 
conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  proper  season  for  trans- 
planting idurubs,  not  so  much  depends  on  the  time  of  year 


in  which  this  is  performed  as  on  the  state  of  the  plants,  the 
condition  of  the  ground,  and  the  weather.  As  a  rule  the 
best  time  is  antimtn ;  but  the  planting  of  evergreens  may 
go  on  tiU  late  in  spring.  Dull,  cloudy  days  should  be  chosen ; 
oiy,  windy,  frosty  weather  should  be  avoided. 


Freaarvingf  Smb.— The  followiog  plans,  which  have  been  found 

snocessful,  are  wortny  of  attention : 

No.  1.  Obtain  some  quick  lime,  and  slake  it  with  water,  taldng  care 
that  when  cold  the  lime  water  is  not  thicker  than  old  milk.  Pour  the 
lime  water  when  cold  into  a  brown  earthenware  vrasel,  with  a  cover 
or  lid  upon  it;  then  put  in  as  many  fresh  eggs  as  the  vessel  will  hold, 
taking  care  that  the  eggs  are  covered  with  the  water,  and  the  cover 
kept  on  the  jar.  Hundreds  pf  eggs  were  preserved  last  year  in  the 
same  way. 

No.  2.  Take  jars  or  mustard  kegs,  perfectly  dry ;  put  a  thick  layer 
of_  dry  salt  at  the  bottom,  lay  as  many  eggs  on  this  as  you  can,  cover 
with  another  layer  of  salt,  and  so  on  till  your  jar  is  filled,  placing  a 
thicker  layer  of  salt  at  the  top,  shake  it  gently,  and  press  down ;  cover 
with  brown  paper,  brushed  well  over  on  the  inside  with  flour  paste, 
which  has  had  a  piece  of  Scotch  soda,  about  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
boiled  in  it;  keep  in  a  dry  but  not  hot  place.  The  eggs,  if  fresh  when 
pat  down,  will  keep  perfectly  good  for  mouths,  and  are  quite  fit  for 
eating. 

No.  8.  Put  quicklime  into  a  large  pan,  pour  boiling  water  on  it 
(taking  ure  of  your  face  during  the  operation),  stir  it  round  until  it  is 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  Let  it  stand  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
mixture  is  fit  to  use  and  will  keep  good  for  some  weeks.  Put  your 
eggs  into  any  pans  or  jars  you  may  have,  stir  up  the  lime  water,  and 
pour  it  over  the  eggs  to  cover  them  entirely.  Too  can  fill  yonr  pans 
layer  by  layer,  as  the  eggs  come  in.  When  fall  see  that  the  eggs  are 
entirely  covered  over  with  the  mixture.  Keep  them  in  a  very  dry 
place.  In  a  short  time  the  lime  will  settle  in  a  crust  over  the  eggs. 
When  you  want  to  use  them  pour  some  water  on  the  top,  and  it  will 
soften  the  lime  so  as  to  enable  you  to  take  ont  the  eggs  without  break- 
ing them.  Eggs  thus  preserved  in  the  spring  keep  good  till  Christmas 
orlater. 

Na  4,  In  the  Western  States  of  America  it  used  to  be  the  practice 
with  some  of  tlie  French  Creole  dealers  in  eggs,  &c,  to  get  a  barrel, 
and  fill  it  with  fresh  c«gs.  They  then  poured  in  melted  hogv  lard,  suet, 
or  other  fat,  till  the  barrel  was  perfectly  full.  By  this  means  all  the 
interstices  between  the  eggs  were  filled  up,  and  when  the  lard  cooled 
the  whole  formed  a  solid  mass;  and  the  barrel  could  then  be  rolled 
about  like  any  ordinary  merchandise  without  risk  of  breakage.  Eggs 
were  thus  sent  by  railor  steamer  down  the  Mississippi  for  hundreds 
of  miles  to  New  Orleans,  and  other  large  towns,  for  sale.  Arrived  at 
their  destination,  the  eggs  were  dug  out  and  used  as  wanted.  The 
lard  was  also  disposed  of  in  its  turn. 

No.  5.  Two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  unslacked  lime,  six  ounces  of 
salt,  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  to  be  added  to  three  gallons  of 
watiar.  Pour  the  water  boiling  on  the  lime  and  salt,  and  when  cold 
add  the  cream  of  tartar ;  place  the  eggs  in  the  mixture  the  following 
day.  The  lime  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  the  eggs 
most  rest  upon  it,  and  be  kept  covered  with  the  liquid;  the  eggs  will 
keep  good  for  two  years. 


THE     GARDEN. 


THE   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Pot  CnLTUKB  op  the  Fig. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  essentials  necessary  to  success  are 
very  simple,  especially  where  there  is  a  pine  stove  or 
cucumber  house  at  command.  The  roots  must  be  kept  in  a 
very  confined  condition,  and  moist ;  the  leaves,  by  syring- 
ing, kept  clean  and  healthy,  with  an  atmosphere  free  from 
aridity  until  the  fruit  arrives  at  the  ripening  process,  when 


they  must  be  placed  in  a  medium  of  heat,  airiness,  and  com- 
parative  dryness,  as  the  fruit  is  liable  to  rot  if  allowed  to 

get  'wet,  and  in  a  humid  atmosphere  it  would  be  deficient  in 
avour  if  allowed  to  ripen  therein. 

The  fig  is  very  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture  at  the 
roots,  and  at  certain  stages  of  growth  more  so  than  at 
others ;  therefore,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  mischief 
from  this  cause,  it  is  requisite  to  make  the  drainage  perfect, 
so  that  it  may  last  good,  if  need  be,  for  two  successive 
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years.  Th«  compoet  also  oueht  to  be  of  a  perfectly  open 
and  free  character,  and  at  the  same  time  manuriaUy  rich 
enough  to  a£Eord  sustenance  for  a  lengthened  period;  a 
gritty,  fibrous  loam  four  parts,  sound  manure  one  part,  and 
a  few  half-inch  bones  added,  would  make  a  good  compost. 
The  pots  in  the  growing  season  ought  to  be  placed  on 
bricks,  so  as  to  aUow  the  water  whicn  may  drain  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  to  clear  away,  thereby  conducing  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  trees.  Where  there  is  not  much  room 
in  which  to  grow  them,  fresh  batches  should  be  periodically 
propagated,  and  the  largest  of  the  trees  should  be  thrown 
away. 

As  early  as  possible  eyes  should  be  pat  in,  either  singly 
in  3in.,  or  a  number  in  larger-sized  pots,  oovering  the  bn(b 
not  deeper  than  half  an  inch  with  the  finest  of  the  compost 
used,  which  ought  to  be  free  from  anything  likely  to  cause 
the  roots  to  break  when  potting  them  off.  In  a  brisk  hot- 
bed the  emission  of  roots  occupies  bat  a  short  time,  and 
shortly  after  this  is  the  case  pot  off  into  Sin.  pots,  and  place 
them  m  a  position  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  light,  and 
a  warm,  hard  bottom  to  stand  on.  Be  sure  not  to' water 
them  till  the  compost — which  ought  always  to  be  moist 
when  used — has  become  dry ;  otherwise,  if  watered  before, 
the  roots  will  rot,  and  the  plants  in  consequence  die.  After 
the  first  watering  the  plants  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
get  dry,  bat  kept  constantly  moist ;  this  applies  to  succeed- 
mg  repottings  ae  well.  Seven-inch  pots  are  the  size  required 
for  the  next  shift,  then  9in.,  and  for  the  largest  plants 
another  remove  into  llin.  pots  will  be  required.  Those  pots 
which  are  intended  to  strad  over  the  next  year  must  be 
thoroughly  drained ;  the  smaller  sizes  require  but  little. 

By  pmohing  the  points  ont  of  the  plants  when  9in.  high, 
paying  attention  to  stopping  the  side  branches  at  every 
fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  and  tying  them  down  horizontally,  so  as 
to  afford  the  greatest  possible  room  for  leaf-development, 
and  a  gre«ter  number  of  shoots  to  fill  in  the  centre,  neat 
bushes  will  be  formed.  After  this,  all  that  is  required  is 
keeping  the  shoots  pinched,  thereby  inducing  fruitfulness, 
thinning  the  crops  down  to  a  moderate  quantity  on  each 
bash,  and  shifting  them  into  pots  two  sizes  urger  than  those 
previously  occupied.  In  performing  this  operation  gently 
■prick  the  ball  round  the  outside,  to  get  rid  of  any  soured 
soil ;  pot  in  all  cases  to  the  same  depth,  and  ram  the  soil 
qaite  firmly  in  ronnd  the  ball.  Place  them  in  a  moist,  warm 
temperature,  keep  well  supplied  with  water,  and  ply  the 
syringe  to  prevent  flagging;  when  their  roots  have  com- 
menced working  in  the  new  soil,  remove  them  to  a  warm  posi- 
tion oat  of  doors,  standing  them  on  bricks,  from  thence  to  be 
moved  into  a  house,  where  no  danger  from  frost  need  be 
apprehended.  The  best  time  for  shifting  into  larger  pots  is 
immediately  after  the  last  crop  of  fruit  has  been jntUiered, 
15in.  pots  being  large  enough  for  any  of  them.  When  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  shift  bushes  in  this  size  of  pot,  chop 
off  an  inch  from  the  ball  all  round,  and  treat  them  as  advised 
for  other  pottings.  Weak  manure  water  is  beneficial  when 
the  pots  are  thoroughly  well  filled  with  roots,  bat  not  unless 
this  is  the  case.  It  is  also  the  usual  practice  to  surface- 
dress  the  pot  at  intoryals ;  but  this  we  cannot  recommend, 
as  either  an  overdose  or  a  scant  supply  of  water  is  generally 
sure  to  follow,  either  of  which  is  exceedingly  hurtfal  to  the 
well-being  of  the  fig. 

If  the  trees  are  required  for  forcing,  commence  with  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°,  increasing  it  as  the  buds 
break  into  leaf.  When  in  full  le^,  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  65°  must  be  allowed  them  at  nignt,  with  a  propor- 
tionate rise  in  the  daytime.  As  the  plants  progress,  an 
increase  of  10°  may  ijo  made  with  advantage.  By  com-, 
mencing  with  a  few  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  jndi- 
cioasly  managing  the  stock  of  trees,  a  continued  supply  of 
ripe  fruit  may  be  secured  from  the  middle  of  April  on  till 
autumn.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  trees  trom  getting 
.  dry  during  the  winter.  Plunging  the  trees,  where  possible, 
is  the  best  means  of  attaining  this  end,  and  has  tne  addi- 
tional advantage  of  securing  to  the  root  a  comparatively  even 
temperature. 


The  brown  Turkey  fig  is  the  best  variety  tor  pot  colture 
that  we  have  bad  experience  with,  the  gnat  fault  of  many 
sorts  being  the  bad  habit  they  have  of  casting  their  fruit. 
The  flavour  of  the  brown  Turkey  is  also  unaorpassable, 
when  thus  grown,  by  other  varieties  grown  under  any  other 
conditions.  The  fruit  mast  not  be  gathered  till  the  skin 
has  shrivelled. 

FoECINe    STaAWBEKBIES. 

This  is  in  many  places  a  very  impo||aat  port  of  the 
gardener's  duties ;  and  to  keep  up  a  constant  succession 
from  March — which  is  as  early  as  thej  are  required  in  most 
establishments — till  they  can  be  gathered  in  the  open 
ground  requires  a  good  deal  of  forethought  and  attention. 

In  preparing  the  plants  the  best  way  is  to  lay  the  earliest 
lot  into  small  pots,  and  it  is  important  that  this  should  be 
done  as  early  as  possible  in  the  season ;  for  later  crops  we 
have  often  layed  them  into  the  fruiting  p^  at  onoe  to  save 
time,  and  always  found  them  do  well.  We  would  strongly 
recommend  the  following  plan  to  anyone  who  has  a  difficulty 
in  procuring  early  runners  in  sufficient  quantities.  In 
September  t«ke  a  sufficient  number  of  the  late  runners  and 
plant  them  six  inches  apart  in  a  prepared  bed  in  a  frame, 
give  them  a  good  aoakmg  of  water,  and  after  they  are 
established  take  off  the  lights  and  only  cover  them  in  severe 
weather;  pinch  off  all  flowers  that  show  in  the  spring,  and 
about  the  third  week  in  May  pot  them  in  the  fruiting  pots. 
We  have  never  known  pluits  so  treated  fail  They  nave 
plenty  of  time  to  fill  their  pots  with  roots ;  and  to  plump  up 
their  crowns  give  them  a  tew  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure, 
but  don't  over  do  it,  or  late  growth  may  be  excited  when  the 
aim  shoald  be  rest  by  a  moderately  dry  treatment.  Shelt^ 
of  some  kind  from  heavy  rains  and  catting  winds  is  neces- 
sa^  from  October  till  forcing  b^ins  about  Christmas. 

la  selecting  the  runners,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain 
them  only  from  the  most  prolific  or  fruitftil  plante,  as  the 
absence  of  this  care  is  often  the  cause  of  strong  healthy- 
looking  plants  taming  out  blind  or  unfixiitful.  32-8ized 
pots  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  fruiting  size,  but  good 
crops  may  be  grown  in  48's  by  plunging  the  pote  in  troughs 
or  boxes  half  filled  with  rich  sod,  or  by  plunging  them  into 
other  pots  two  sizes  larger  in  the  same  way.  Don't  be 
deterred  from  adoptincr  this  plan  from  any  exaggerated 
ideas  about  the  labour,  for  it  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  time  will 
be  saved  in  watering,  and  the  result  will  be  satisiactay. 
The  best  soil  for  strawberries  is  a  good  sound  loam,  adhesive 
rather  than  sandy,  moderately  enriched.  The  beet  way  to 
prepare  it  is  when  the  sods  are  out;  pack  them  in  long 
square  heaps  in  alternate  layers  of  sods  and  manure,  putting 
in  of  course  only  the  proper  proportion  of  manure,  which 
must  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  loam.  In  about  eight 
months  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  In  potting  ram  the  soil 
well  in,  keeping  the  crowns  well  up. 

In  commencmg  forcing,  if  a  pit/ can  be  spared,  fill  it  with 
leaves  to  within  six  inches  of  the  glass,  treading  it  down  as 
the  work  proceeds.  Flange  the  pots  about  half  their  depth, 
and  introduce  a  fresh  batoh  in  succession  every  fortnight.  ' 
Give  a  little  air  night  and  day  except  in  severe  weather. 
Don't  water  too  freely  till  the  flowers  appear,  in  order  to 
induce  the  flowers  to  come  away  well  with  the  foliage.  At 
this  stage,  if  desirable,  they  may  be  moved  to  a  light  house 
to  make  room,  where  the  night  temperature  does  not  exceed 
60°,  and  where  air  can  be  given  freely  till  the  fruit  is  set. 
Thin  the  finiit  to  about  ten  or  twelve  on  each  pot,  removing 
all  late  blossoms.  With  successional  crops  as  the  days 
lengthen,  and  there  is  less  risk  of  their  setting,  thin  ma 
blossoms  without  waiting  for  the  fruit  to  set,  as  it  is  only  a 
waste  of  force  to  leave  all  on  till  that  is  accomplished. 
Place  a  small  stick  to  each  cluster  of  fruit,  tying  it  neatly 
up ;  it  brings  tha  fruit  nearer  the  sun,  and  keeps  it  clean 
from  the  manure  water.  In  using  liquid  manure,  there  is 
nothing  much  better  than  that  mauie  from  sheep  droppings, 
with  a  little  soot  added.  We  prefer  to  use  it  weak  i^  every 
watering  from  the  time  the  fruit  is  set  till  it  begins  to 
colour,  rather  than  give  strong  doses  at  intervals.    £i  ^«- 
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paring  the  stock  of  plants,  provide  liberally,  so  as  to  have 
a  hundred  or  so  to  come  on  m  a  cold  pit  without  forcing,  as 
there  is  often  a  break  in  the  snpply  in  many  places  between 
the  forced  frnit  and  those  in  the  open  ground,  which  such 
an  urangement  will  prevent. 

Ths  Alpine  Stbawbekby. 
Anybody  who  has  not  yet  grown  the  Alpine  strawberry, 
and  who  may  desire  to  give  it  a  trial,  may  commence  in  the 
following  manner-:  Prepare  the  beds  early,  so  far  as  the 
trenching  and  manuring  are  concerned,  and  let  the  ground 
lie  rough  through  the  winter.  About  the  first  week  in 
February  procure  a  packet  of  seed  of  the  French  Alpine, 
red  or  white,  or  both  if  you  prefer  to  g^row  both  kinds.  Sow 
in  seed  pans,  the  same  as  you  would  tomatoes  or  ordinary 
half-hardy  annuals ;  place  them  in  any  house,  pit,  or  frame 
that  will  furnish  a  nice  gentle  heat ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enou^  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into 
othen  pans,  boxes,  &o.  In  April  they  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  plant  into  the  b^s.  They  will  begin  bearing 
in  August,  and  a  good  late  crop  may  be  anticipated,  but  not 
equal  to  that  from  August-planted  beds.  Never  let  your 
beds  stand  more  than  two  years  in  the  same  place  if  yoa 
can  avoid  it.  A  good  plan  is  to  destroy  half  the  beds  every 
year,andto  replantin  afresh  place.  Alpine  strawberry  culture 
thus  comes  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  regular  rotation  of 
crops.  The  Alpine  begins  bearing  early  in  July,  and  yields  a 
constant  succession  of  fruit  till  the  frosty  nights  come  on  in 
October,  thus  extending  the  strawberry  season  nearly  three 
months.  All  through  the  hot  weather  they  are  exceedingly 
naeful  for  ices,  jellies,  &c.,  and  a  nice  basket  of  fresh-picked 
Alpines  is  not  to  be  despised  at  any  time.  Don't  grow  them 
under  walls,  or  hedges,  or  on  narrow  borders,  where  they  are 
half  killed  by  heat  and  drought ;  make  your  Alpine  beds 
across  one  of  the  open  quarters,  where  the  ground  has  been 
trenched  up  and  well  manured  two  or  three  feet  deep,  but 
don't  use  raak  manure.  If  the  trenching  and  manuring 
have  been  done  some  time  previously,  so  as  to  give  the 
ground  time  to  settle,  so  much  the  better.  The  best  time 
to  plant  new  beds  is  about  the  first  or  second  week  in 
August.  We  make  the  beds  six  feet  wide ;  on  a  six-feet  bed 
plant  five  rows  one  toot  apart,  and  about  eight  inches 
plant  from  plant  in  the  rows.  Before  planting  let  the 
ground  be  made  tolerably  firm,  and  afterwards  give  a  good 
soaking  of  water.  Alpines  are  hardier  than  other  straw- 
berries, therefore  no  winter  weather  ever  hurts  them.  In 
February  give  them  a  good  top  dressing  of  rotten  manure, 
and  in  May  mulch  them  heavily  and  carefully  with  long 
litter  or  similar  material,  to  save  watering. 


THE   FLOWEB   GABDEH. 

Phbpakino  the  Soil. 
Thjb  roots  of  plants  are  never  idle,  and,  while  they  may 
seem  to  us  omy  to  be  waiting,  they  are  also  working,  so 
that  when  spring  comes,  and  thousands  of  mouths  cry 
"  give,"  they  may  be  able  to  fill  them.  The  future  labour 
of  plants  will,  however,  be  wonderfully  Ughtened  if  we  now 
deepen,  enrich,  and  mellow  their  root  runs.  The  earth  has 
but  recently  been  exhausted  ;  now  is  the  time  to  replenish 
it  with  manure.  A  preliminary  operation  is,  however,  often 
needed — ^the  making  of  the  storehouse  larger.  There  are 
not  a  few  gardens  m  which  the  tilth  is'  so  shallow  that  it 
will  hold  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  By  deepening  the 
soil  we  add  to  the  mass,  as  well  as  to  the  potency,  of  its 
nourishing  elements.  The  earth  itself,  apart  from  organic 
manure,  is  more  or  less  full  of  the  food  of  plants ;  however, 
every  addition  to  its  depth  is  a  liberation  of  fresh  food. 
ShaUow  ground  must  be  deepened  gradually ;  but  the  aim 
should  be  to  provide  a  two-foot  tilth  for  every  flower  garden, 
and  a  three-foot  for  every  kitchen  garden,  as  the  minimnTn 
In  shallow  soils  the  roots  are  the  sport  of  every  change  of 
the  weather — now  parched  with  drought,  and  again  gorged 
full  of  water.    In  a  deep  tUth,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 


safety  as  well  as  plenty,  and  a  good  appetite  to  enjoy  their 
food.  But  while  deepening  the  earth  -also  enriches  it,  it 
still  needs  direct  feedmg,  and,  to  enrich  it  against  the  time 
when  hosts  of  hungry  roots  begin  to  drain  it  dry,  feed  it 
now  with  manures,  waste  of  all  kinds,  solid,  liquid,  rank,  or 
rotten ;  for  the  earth  not  only  prepares  and  cooks,  but  keeps 
the  food  of  plants  and  distributes  it  likewise.  For  the 
discharge  of  these  two  last  functions  fineness  of  texture  is 
essential.  How  shall  we  provide  thisP  Nothing  can  be 
easier.  The  rougher  we  lay  up  the  surface,  the  finer  it  will 
be  in  the  future  times  of  cropping  and  growing.  Hence  we 
give  the  apparently  paradoxical  recipe  for  a  fine  tilth  :  stir 
deep,  and  leave  the  ground  rough.  Nature's  clod-crushers, 
frost,  rain,  and  wind,  will  do  the  rest,  and  leave  behind 
them  a  tilth  mellow  and  fine.  This  pulverisation  of  the 
soil,  however,  cannot  be  affected  in  the  hot,  sunny  days  of 
the  future ;  our  part  of  roughing  vp  must  be  done  early,  if 
we  would  have  fine  earth  to  quicken  growth,  and  preserve 
as  it  were  the  springs  of  vital  action  when  they  are  strained 
to  the  uttermost  a  few  months  hence.  A  rough  surface 
now  likewise  makes  a  rich  one  in  the  future.  Every  wind 
that  blows  scatters  growing  force  broadcast  over  the  raw 
rou^h  face  of  new-turned  clods ;  snow,  rain,  ice,  all  leave 
sedimentary  wealth  in  their  i-ear.  Hence  the  more  the  earth 
is  turned  up  in  coarse  lumps,  the  richer  as  well  as  finer  will 
it  be  throughout  the  coming  season. 

Daisies. 

Although  so  little  regarded,  the  varieties  of  the  double 
daisy  can  be  classed  among  the  most  useful  of  our  early 
blooming  plants.  Some  of  our  leading  spring  gardeners 
use  the  daisy  extensively,  and  with  excellent  effect.  As  it 
blooms  very  early — with  the  crocuses — the  dense  tufts  of 
leaves  become  literally  covered  with  flowers ;  and  whether 
planted  in  lines  or  masses,  in  either  case  the  daisy  is  most 
effective.  There  are  several  varieties,  varying  in  hue  and 
tint  from  the  deepest  crimson  to  the  purest  white,  with 
intermediate  shades  of  pink  and  blush.  There  are  flowers 
with  quilled  petals,  and  flowers  with  flat  petals ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  flat-petalled  flowers  of  a  crimson 
hue.  The  deep-coloured  varieties  have  in  every  instance 
quilled  florets.  Then  there  is  the  handsome  and  very 
effective  aucuba-leaved  variety, ,  the  leaves  being  much 
varied  and  blotehed  with  gold ;  the  curious  hen  and  chicken 
daisy,  the  blossoms  of  which  give  forth  circles  of  smaller 
flowers,  like  rings  of  mimic  floral  satellites ;  and  the  some- 
what gigantic  mottled  crimson  variety  known  as  the  crown 
daisy,  a  very  common,  but  exceedingly  showy  flower.  This 
is  known  on  the  Continent  under  the  name  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  Some  varieties  bloom  earlier  than  the  others. 
One  of  the  most  precocious  is  a  mottled  crimson  form,  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  not  so  good  in  point  of  quality  as 
the  well-known  white  and  crimson  varieties,  but  yet  very 
useful  because  so  early.  The  various  shades  of  colour  can 
be  to  some  extent  increased  by  raising  plante  from  seed ; 
but  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  will  bear  double 
flowers.  Supposing  the  cultivator  commences  vrith  seed- 
lings, he  should  select  certain  shades  of  colour,  but  allied 
with  dwarf  compact  habits  of  growth.  These  can  be 
propagated  indefinitely  by  division  of  the  roote.  The  plants 
can  be  divided  in  Apru,  or  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
they  should  be  planted  in  a  light,  rich  soil,  on  a  shady 
border.  Here  thev  readily  take  root,  and  make  qnick 
growth.  Loaf  mould  should  form  a  good  proportion  of  the 
soil ;  the  daisy  seems  to  like  it  well. 

The  aucuba-leaved  variety  requires  a  little  special  care  in 
its  management.  Warmth  and  moisture  appear  to  suit  it 
best ;  and  in  some  northern  localities  which,  though  moist, 
are  more  inclement,  this  handsome  form  will  not  do  well. 
A  hot  dry  season  is  often  inimical  to  its  well  being.  It 
evidently  originated  as  a  sport  from  the  quilled  crimson 
double  daisy ;  it  will  sometimes  sport  back  to  ite  green  * 
form,  and  sometimes  will  produce  white'  instead  of  crimson 
flowers. 

Let  anyono  who  is  not  already  aware  of  the  beanly  of  the 
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mimy  varieties  of  the  double  daisy  make  an  attempt  at 
decorating  his  garden  with  them  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  he  will  be  much  surprised  and  g^tified  with  the 
results.  By  the  first  week  m  October  his  summer  bedding 
plants  will  have  ceased  to  display  their  charms ;  he  should 
then  dig  them  up,  fork  the  beds  over,  putting  into  them  at 
the  same  time  some  light  soil,  such  as  the  sittings  from  the 
potting  bench  and  some  leaf  mould,  and  then  he  can  plant 
his  daisies  in  masses,  clumps,  lines,  &c.,  according  to  their 
colours,  or  as  he  thinks  best.  The  green-tufted  plants  will 
give  the  beds  quite  a  finished  appearance  during  the  winter, 
and  by  the  first  week  in  March  they  begin  to  put  forth  their 
flowers,  and  they  serve,  homely  as  they  are,  to  Ught  up  the 
garden  with  a  cjniet  pleasant  beauty  peculiarly  their  own. 
In  May,  when  lifted  to  make  room  for  the  summer  bedding 
plants,  the  roots  can  be  divided  and  planted,  as  above 
reconunended,  for  use  In  the  following  autumn.  Our 
custom  is  to  lift  the  plants  with  good  balls,  and  place  them 
in  a  shaded  reserve  garden ;  here  they  shed  their  seed,  and 
by  October  a  number  of  seedlings  plants  put  in  an  appear- 
ance.   These  are  planted  thickly  in  beds. 

The  Vbkbbjja. 
If  we  ask  almost  any  gardener  of  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience, he  will  tell  us  that  the  verbena  does  not  grow  nowa- 
days as  it  used  to  do,  and  therefore  he  dare  not  trust  it. 
There  does  seem  to  be  a  veritable  difficulty  in  getting  it  to 
grow  as  it  once  did;  and  in  these  days,  when  a  blank  m  the 
parterre  would  be  an  almost  unpardonable  offence,  the  once 
popular  favourite  has  been  discarded.  The  plants  are  weak 
and  wiry,  the  foliage  has  a  rusty  look,  the  blooms  are  few 
and  miserable,  and,  in  fact,  the  plants  refuse  to  grow  alto- 
gether. These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  verbena  disease 
as  a  general  rule,  and,  although  it  may  be  due  to  various 
causes,  some  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  question  of 
soil  principally.  Since  the  present  bedding  style  com- 
menced, and  flower  beds  and  borders  have  had  to  be  cleared 
annually,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  manure  regularly  for 
the  next  season's  occupants ;  and  as  leaf  mould  in  some 
form  or  other  forms  the  staple  of  procurable  manure  for  the 
flower  garden,  it  has  been  added  to  our  flower  beds  year 
after  year,  until  the  original  staple,  a  good  loam  perhaps, 
has  nearly  disappeared,  giving  place  to  a  spongy  depth  of 
leaf  mould,  which  is  a  good  alteration  sometimes  when  used 
in  moderation,  but  few  plants  will  thrive  long  upon  it  alone. 
Some  plants,  indeed,  dislike  it,  and  amongst  these  is  the 
verbena,  which,  according  to  our  experience,  never  thrives 
on  light  soil,  or  in  soils  where  humus  is  in  excess.  A  loam 
verging  upon  clay  is  far  preferable.  Some  years  ago  we 
received  some  verbena  plants  from  a  friend  which  were  so 
strong  and  vigorous  as  to  make  us  doubt  whether  we  had 
got  the  true  variety.  We  found,  however,  that  their  vigour 
was  due  entirely  to  the  strong  loam,  and  nothing  else,  in 
which  the  plants  were  potted.  Since  that  time  we  have 
used  loam  almost  pure  for  the  verbena,  when  we  coold 
afford  it,  and  have  never  failed  to  have  fine  plants  and  a 
good  display  of  bloom ;  while,  when  our  beds  nave  had  to 
CO  without  the  usual  dressing  of  loam,  success  has  only 
been  indifferent,  but  on  such  occasions  we  plant  less  ver- 
benas. Our  stock  plants  are  potted  in  sifted  loam  and  sand 
in  autumn,  and  the  spring-struck  plants  are  boxed  off  in 
the  same  material  till  bedding-out  time.  It  is  a  bad  plan 
to  coddle  verbenas  in  pots.  Our  chief  difficulty  has  been 
to  get  good  cuttings  in  autumn  for  winter  stock.  But  in 
future  we  intend  growing  our  stock  plants  on  liberally 
during  the  summer,  without  allowing  them  to  bloom ;  by 
so  doing  we  shall  get  a  good  crop  in  spring.  We  strongly 
advise  our  readers  to  try  loam  for  their  verbenas  at  all 
stages.  In  boxing  oS  newly  struck  cuttings  a  little  sand ' 
may  be  mixed  with  it,  and  if  the  loam  is  very  heavy  a  slight 
addition  of  leaf  mould  may  be  added,  just  to  prevent  the 
.  soil  from  caking  in  the  boxes.  In  every  case  the  soil  for 
young  bedding  plants — of  any  kind,  indeed,  that  are  planted 
in  boxes  or  pans — should  be  sifted  through  a  half-inch  sieve. 
The  advantage  of  this  will  be  found  at  planting  time,  as  the 


roots  will  be  easily  disentangled  from  each  other ;  wherMs, 
if  the  plants  had  been  growing  in  rough,  turfy  material, 
this  could  not  be  done  without  a  great  loss  of  roots. 

PeRENKIAL   CAMPAjrCTLAS. 

Really  the  rich  beauty  and  effectual  floral  service  of  many 
of  these  charming  plants  are  veiy  imperfectly  appreciatei 
The  very  pretty  and  attractive  G.  alpina  might  well  head 
the  list  With  its  charming  dark  blue  flowers.  Then  there 
are  G.  Barrdieri,  and  its  variety  hirsxita,  two  trailing  kinds, 
of  short,  compact,  yet  vigorous  growth,  producing  large 
pale  blue  flowers  fully  an  inch  across.  The  last  named 
differs  from  the  foregoing  in  having  the  leaves  covered  with 
a  kind  of  flne  white  silvery  down.  They  are  said  to  be  nearly 
hardy,  but  are  really  much  hardier  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. These  two  are  capitally  adapted  for  cultivation  m 
pots,  either  for  suspending  from  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse, 
or  to  sow  as  a  fringe,  alternately  with  Isolepis  gracilis,  for 
instance,  on  the  lowermost  shelf  of  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, or  for  standing  on  the  outside  sill  of  a  window ; 
in  either  caee  the  flowering  branches  hang  over  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  and  yield  many  pretty  blue  blossoms.  The  outside 
sill  of  our  sitting-room  window,  the  aspect  of  which  is  due 
south,  was  extremely  attractive  all  last  summer  through  by 
using  pots  of  these  two  campanulas,  one  or  two  of  musk, 
and  the  same  number  of  the  showier  single  portnlaocas. 
During  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter  they  were  never 
sheltered,  excepting  by  having  the  dwelling  house  between 
them  and  the  north,  and  not  one  received  any  injury.  True 
it  is  they  were  kept  dry  all  the  winter.  C.  carpatii-a,  and 
its  varieties  cdba,  hicolor,  and  pallida,  are  all  good  border 
plants.  They  grow  nearly  a  foot  in  height,  and  bloom  freely 
during  the  summer  months.  The  species  has  blue  flowers ; 
aWa,  white;  hicolor,  as  its  name  indicates,  two-coloured 
flowers  ;  and  pallida  is  of  a  pale  lavender  blue.  The  two 
former  are  much  used  for  ribbon  borders,  and  are  veiy 
effective  indeed ;  and  a  mass  of  the  white  variety  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  floral  pictures  in  a  hardy  flower  garden. 
C.  celtidifolia  is  both  a  distinct  and  taking  species,  with  a 
shrub-like  habit,  and  bearing  light  blue  flowers.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  2ft.,  and  a  single  plant  makes  a  capital  Dush. 
G.fratfuis  and  G.fragUig  alba  are  both  of  a  low,  spreading 

frowfli,  the  former  having  blue,  the  latter  white  flowers, 
hey  are  also  well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  G.  qarganica 
and  its  white  variety  are  very  useful  for  covering  rock- 
work  ;  the  former  yields  pendant  sheets  of  brilliant  bluish- 
purple,  starry,  white-eyed  flowers,  and  with  its  dense  tufts 
of  dwarf  growth  soon  covers  the  stones  or  any  other  place 
abont  which  it  grows.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  growing 
in  pots  also,  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant  being  covered 
with  flowers.  The  double  form  of  0.  glomerata,  which 
grows  to  a  height  of  IJft.,  blooms  in  large  heads  of  puce- 
coloured  flowers,  and  is  very  handsome.  It  is  said  to  be 
scarce  also.  C.  grandijlora — its  white  and  striped  varieties, 
and  its  blue  and  white  double  forms — are  all  very  fine,  and 
should  be  grown  by  all  lovers  of  perennials.  They  are  all 
vigorous-habited  plants,  with  a  stiff,  erect  growth,  and 
bloom  freely.  G.  lactiflora  is  a  bold  and  showy  pmnt,  forming 
a  branching  pyramid  of  large  white  flowers,  sUghtly  tinted 
with  lilac.  It  is  very  distinct  and  good,  grows  to  a  height 
of  4  feet,  has  plen^  of  flowers,  and  is  perfectly  hs^y. 
G.  ptMa  is  a  very  good  and  dwarf  species,  with  dark  blue 
flowers,  but  requires  to  be  planted  m  very  light  soil,  into 
which  its  roots  can  run  freely.  0.  pumila  and  C.  pumda 
alba  are  also  very  pretty,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
culture  or  rookwork.  They  have  a  low  dense  growth,  and 
flower  very  freely  indeed.  C.  pyramidalii  and  its  white 
variety  are  both  very  flne  indeed,  but  should  be  cultivated 
in  pots,  though  they  come  very  fine  in  the  open  ground 
when  planted  in  favourable  positions.  They  are  among  the 
very  aristocrats  of  the  Campanula  &mily.  C.  rotundtfolia 
and  its  white  variety  are  likewise  very  pretty,  growing  a 
foot  in  height,  and  flowering  freely.  The  fine,  richly-tinted 
C.  tm-biiiata  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf-growing  section; 
the  foliage  very  much  resembles  that  of  C.  carpatiea,  and 
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prodnces  large  purpliah-bluo  flowers,  fully  two  inobes  across. 
If  planted  in  the  open  ground,  it  should  have  a  light,  free 
soil ;  under  such  conditions  it  flourishes,  and  is  very  attrac- 
tive. This  is  somewhat  scarce ;  and  scarcer  still  is  tne  white 
variety,  which  is  no  less  effective  than  the  blue  one.  C.  yer- 
ficifolia  is  as  common  to  our  gardens  as  the  Canterbury 
bell;  its  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  peach,  hence  its  name. 
There  are  the  single  blue  and  single  white  varieties,  and 
these  again  appear  in  double  forms.  Two  other  varieties, 
with  larger  and  broader  flowers,  are  named  severally  C. 
coronata  oUba  and  C.  coronata  ccBrulea ;  they  are  veiy  com- 
mon in  our  cottage  gardens,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
handsome  and  attractive  because  common. 

Hbbbacxous  Phloxes. 

We  have  two  distinct  types  of  these  in  cultivation,  viz., 
the  early  blooming  or  m^^rutieosa  section,  and  the  late 
blooming  or  deoussata  section.  North  of  the  Tweed,  the 
first  is  much  grown;  here  in  the  south  we  cultivate  the 
later  blooming  kinds ;  and  while  we  cannot  do  much  with 
the  earlier  kinds,  our  friends  in  the  north  appear  to  be 
equally  unfortunate  with  the  later  blooming  type.  The 
former  section  is  known  by  the  varieties  havmg  narrowish 
shining  pale  green  leaves,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  less  robust 
growth ;  the  latter  by  broad,  dark,  dull-coloured  leaves,  and 
strong  habits.  Until  somewhat  recently,  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  looking  to  the  Continent  for  an  annual  supply  of 
varieties  of  Phlox  deoussata ;  now,  our  English  raisers  are 
found  keenly  competing  with  the  best  the  Continent  can 
afford.  Four  flowers  raised  in  England  this  year  are  so 
delicate  in  tint  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  pure  white ; 
from  this  point  the  colour  deepens  till  rich  deep  crimson 
carmine  hues  are  reached ;  then  come  intermediate  shades, 
tints,  and  combinations  of  rare  beauty.  The  following  new 
sorts,  also  raised  in  England,  are  worthy  of  particular  notice 
— viz. :  Brian  Wynne,  deep  clear  cnmson,  suffused  with 
purple,  and  bright  crimson  centre ;  Dr.  Masters,  deep  rosy 
pink,  with  crimson  centre;  Mrs.  Balfour,  deep  crimson,  the 
centre  pink;  Mrs.  Dombrain,  white,  with  a  clear,  well- 
defined  eye  of  brilliant  crimson,  a  very  striking  and  beau- 
tiftil  variety ;  Mrs.  Whitehead,  rich  rosy  lilac,  with  carmine 
centre ;  Mr.  Balfour,  deep  rose,  flushed,  with  purple ;  Bosy 
Mom,  deep  Ulac,  shaded  with  rose;  and  Shirley  Hibberd, 
rich  glowing  carmine,  shaded  with  crimson.  In  addition  to 
the  fine  qualitios  of  colour  and  shape  that  characterise  these 
varieties,  they  also  produce  magnificent  trusses  of  flowers. 

In  forming  a  collection  of  phloxes  the  plants  should  be 
obtained  early  in  spring,  when  they  can  be  had  from  the 
nurseries  in  pots.  The  bed  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted 
should  be  deeply  dug,  and  some  manure  mixed  in  with  the 
soil.  A  good  yellow  fibrous  loam  suits  them  exactly;  in 
such  a  soil  they  make  free  growth  and  flower  well.  In 
very  dry  seasons  it  is  well  to  mulch  the  surface  of  the  beds 
with  short  manure,  and  occasionally  to  water  the  plants. 
If  the  bed  occupies  a  moist  position,  a  Little  protection  given 
to  the  plants  during  the  winter,  in  the  shape  of  ashes,  fern 
branches,  &c.,  will  keep  them  from  injury.  In  the  spring 
the  beds  should  be  slightly  forked,  and  a  top  dressing  of 
manure  given.  Herbaceous  phloxes  are  also  very  effective 
when  planted  along  shubbery  borders,  and,  as  the  flowers 
last  a  considerable  time,  they  make  a  fine  display  for  many 
weeks.  They  are  invaluable  for  yielding  plenty  of  cut 
flowers  when  such  things  are  in  great  demand. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  induce  phkixes  to  seed,  especially  if 
the  summer  proves  somewhat  fine  towards  its  close.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  has,  however,  been  experienced  by  some 
in  raising  their  seeds.  The  fault  consists  in  placing  them 
in  a  high  temperature,  where,  instead  of  germinating,  they 
have  invariably  rotted.  Mr.  Laing,  at  the  Stanstead  Park 
Nurseries,  who  has  no  diflBculty  in  raising  seedlings,  simply 
sows  the  seed  in  shallow  boxes,  using  a  light  soil,  and  then 
placing  them  in  a  cold  frame  and  letting  them  alone.  It 
does  not  take  long  for  some  of  the  seeds  to  germinate,  and 
the  first  growth  is  followed  by  another  and  another,  accord- 
ing as  the  seed  has  been  properly  matured.    The  seedlings 


can  be  transmitted  into  larger  boxes,  or  on  to  a  warm 
border,  to  make  their  growth  before  being  placed  out  per- 
manently. Herbaceous  phloxes  have  begun  to  be  cultivated 
in  pots  as  exhibition  plants ;  but  he  who  sets  about  doing 
this  requires  to  know  something  of  the  characters  and  habits 
of  growth  of  the  varieties  used  for  the  purpose — a  know- 
ledge to  be  acquired  in  the  main  by  experience. 


THE  VEOETABLi;  GABDEN. 

The  Potato. 

The  prevalence  during  last  summer  of  that  deplorable 

epidemic,  the  disease,    has  once   more   attracted    special 

attention  to  its  causes,  its  operations,  and  its  results. 

If  we  cannot  prevent,  we  may  at  least  endeavour  to  do 
something  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  the  eviL  Of  first 
importance  is  the  proper  housing  or  storing  of  the  seed 
tubers  during  the  winter.  In  small  establishments,  a 
number  of  shallow  boxes  of  moderate  strength,  in  which 
the  seed  tubers  can  be  placed,  seems  to  offer  the  most  con- 
venient mode  of  keeping  them ;  and  these  in  severe  frosty 
weather  can  be  stacked  together  into  a  small  space  in  any 
cellar  or  convenient  outhouse,  and  thus  be  easily  protected 
by  mats,  straw,  or  other  covering  from  frost.  Directly  all 
danger  from  flroet  has  passed  away,  these  boxes  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  all  the  light  possible  coming  on 
their  contents,  and  thus  healthy  and  robust  sprouts  will 
ensue.  Where  this  is  the  case,  an  immense  advantage  is 
gained  over  other  sets  that  have  not  been  so  carefully 
tended,  both  in  earliness  and  keeping  qualities.  In  large 
gardens  a  seed  potato  store,  projierly  fitted  with  shelves, 
should  always  be  provided ;  and  thus  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  wintering  seed  potatoes  would  certainly  exist. 

Next  in  importance  to  good  sets  comes  the  matter  of  the 
quality  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted.  The 
best  soil  for  tVie  potato  is  a  hght,  friable  porous  loam, 
which  has  been  well  worked  to  a  depth  of  from  18  to  20 
inches,  and  which  has  been  well  manured  for  a  previous 
crop  of  some  different  vegetable,  or  which,  if  poor,  has  had 
raw  manure  worked  into  it  during  the  autumn  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  mode  of  plantmg  adopted  may  be  diver- 
sified according  to  convemeuce ;  out  m  all  cases  where 
practicable,  and  especially  so  with  well-sprouted  tubers, 
preference  should  be  given  to  planting  with  a  fork  and  line, 
drills  at  regular  intervals  and  at  a  certain  depth  being  made 
either  with  a  hoe  or  spade,  the  larger  tubers  being  planted 
about  an  inch  or  so  deeper  than  the  smaller  ones.  As  to 
the  depth  at  which  the  tubers  should  be  planted,  opinions 
differ  widely ;  but  we  hold  the  opinion  that  a  good  earthing- 
up  is  essentiid  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  potato, 
and  also  are  in  favour  of  shallow  planting,  say  4in.  in 
depth  for  large  tubers,  and  Sin.  for  small  ones.  Thus  the 
first  growth  of  the  tuber  is  soon  brought  into  contact  with 
the  sun's  influence,  foliage  is  earlier  formed,  and  root  action 
thereby  quickened  and  accelerated.  The  distance  at  which 
the  tubers  should  be  placed  apart  from  each  other  must  of 
necessity  be  regulated  by  the  known  character  of  growth  of 
the  variety  to  be  planted.  A  good  practice  is  to  place  the 
rows  of  the  varieties  having  the  shortest  haulm  in  lines  not 
less  than  2Ft.  apart,  and  the  tubers  about  12in.  from  each 
other  in  the  rows ;  but  in  the  case  of  varieties  of  stronger 
growth  the  rows  should  have  a  distance  between  each  of 
from  27in.  to  30in.,  a  proportionate  difference  being  made 
between  each  set  in  the  rows  also.  Where  a  heavy  soil  of  a 
stiff  clayey  nature  has  to  be  dealt  with,  no  better  plan  can 
be  adopted  than  that  of  planting  according  to  the  ndge  and 
trench  system.  In  this  case  the  cultivator  first  fonis  his 
soil  over  somewhat  deeply,  he  then  marks  out  his  rows  with 
a  line  from  3ft.  to  S^ft.  apart,  and  plants  by  laying  the 
tubers  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  then  burying  them 
under  a  ridge  of  earth  thrown  up  from  either  side  of  the 
line  to  the  depth  of  some  5in.  Alter  the  haulm  has  grown 
sufficiently,  another  earthing  is  given  with  a  spade,  and  at 
all  times  the  ridges  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  By 
this  plan  very  heavy  crops  are  produced. 
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Beverting  to  the  ordinaTj  mode  of  planting,  it  should  he 
noted  that,  the  more  efficient  the  earthing  up  of  the  ridges, 
the  better  and  healthier  will  be  the  crop ;  bat,  that  the 
earthing  up  should  be  thorough,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  space  between  the  rows,  otherwise 
the  process  will  be  likely  to  result  in  the  exposure  of  the 
young  tubers  to  the  scorching  influence  of  the  sun,  to  their 
mjury.  Plenty  of  space  between  the  rows  is  therefore 
essential,  and  especiaJiy  is  its  importance  urged,  because  it 
has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  freer  the  circulation 
of  air  between  the  rows,  the  greater  will  be  the  comparative 
immunity  from  disease. 

Many  potato  cultivators  have  asked,  in  times  of  sorrow- 
ing over  diseased  crops,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  save  our 
potatoes  ?  Shall  we  pull  up  the  haulm,  or  only  cut  it  off  P 
or  will  it  be  better  to  lift  the  crops  at  oncer"  Judging 
from  experience,  we  believe  there  is  little  good  tiO  be  ob- 
tained by  the  immediate  lifting  of  the  tubers,  except  in  the 
case  of  very  early  ripening  varieties.  If  the  soil  in  which 
the  crops  are  growing  be  not  of  a  wet  character,  the  tubers 
are  quite  as  eSie  in  the  grounds  as  out  of  it,  and  the  haulm 
should  only  be  removed  when  it  promises  to  become 
offensive,  and  then  it  is  better  to  piul  it  clean  away  than 
to  cut  it  off.  When  the  tubers  are  dug  up,  they  should  be 
stored  away  on  shelves  or  dry  floors ;  for  if  piled  in  heaps 
or  buried  in  pits  the  disease  will  assuredly  spread,  and  work 
a  greater  devastation  among  the  crop  than  if  the  roots  had 
lam  in  the  ground  till  the  end  of  September  before  being 
lifted. 

The  Scotch  plan  of  field  culture  is  as  follows :  The  land 
is  of  course  well  drained — a  thing  which  seems  to  be  often 
neglected — broken  up  in  the  autumn,  and  got  into  a 
thorough  good  state  of  tilth  in  the  spring;  it  is  then 
thrown  up  mto  ridges  about  thirty  inches  apart ;  the  dung 
is  put  into  the  trenches,  and  the  plants — middlings  uncut — 
placed  on  the  dung ;  the  ridges  are  then  split  by  a  double- 
breasted  plough,  or  single-breasted  if  preferred,  and  a  light 
roller  is  pass^  over,  flattening  the  tops  of  the  ridges ;  this 
is  not  always  done.  When  the  plants  are  well  up,  a  light 
oAe-horse  plough  is  passed  up  and  down  between  the  rows, 
throwing  the  earth  away  from  the  plants,  and  then  a  double- 
breasted  plough  is  used  to  throw  this  same  earth  back 
again;  this,  with  a  little  hoeing  between  the  plants, 
destroys  all  the  weeds,  and  leaves  a  fine  tilth  for  the  roots 
to  strike  into.  There  is  no  complaint  of  under-sized  pota- 
toes, and  yet  they  are  planted  absolutely  in  the  manure ; 
no  scooping  out  of  eyes,  for  well  they  know  that  a 
potato  breaks  at  the  terminal  bud  only,  if  that  be  destroyed 
it  will  break  elsewhere.  We  see  two  or  three  stems  grow 
up,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  spring  from  two 
or  three  eyes  ;  this  is  a  mistake — they  come  from  one  eye. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  three  or  four  stems  come 
from  one  eye ;  this  is  often  the  case  when  the  first  shoot  has 
been  rubbed  off. 

The  following  experiments  conducted  near  Lannceston, 
Cornwall,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the 
produce  of  various  sorts  will  be  useful. 

The  mode  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  experiment  was  as 
follows :  Having  selected  a  convenient  place  in  the  garden, 
and  manured  it,  in  common  with  the  rest,  with  stable 
maliure  only,  we  weighed  off  lib.  of  each  sort  of  potato, 
dividing  each  pound  into  eight  seto,  and  planting  each  set 
in  rows  3fb.  apart,  each  set  being  likewise  3ft.  from  the 
others.  The  garden  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  a 
deep  valley  contiguous  to  the  high  moorland  district  of  this 
county,  and  is  consequently  subject  to  severe  and  unseason- 
able visitations  of  frost.  This  was  the  case  in  a  remarkable 
degree  during  the  past  year.  The  haulms  of  the  plants 
were  twice  cut  to  the  ground — once  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  again  on  the  night  of  June  5,  when  ice  was  formed  as 
thick  as  a  shilling.  Many  of  the  plants  seemed  to  recover 
in  a  degree  from  the  effects  of  this  ^severe  trial ;  but  we  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  even  an  approach  to  a  satisfactory 
result. 

The  potatoes  were  planted  on  the  20th  of  March,  and 


taken  up  the  first  week  in  November.  Produce  of  lib.  of 

potatoes  of  each  of  the  undermentioned  sorts : 

1.  Breeeee's,  King  of  Earlie8  ...  61b  ...  Hooper,  London. 

2.  Cambridge  Kidney 131b  ...  Ou-ter,  Loudon. 

8.  Early  Roee    261b  ...  Batten,  Beading. 

4.  Early  Goodrich    801b  ...             ditto. 

6.  Wood's  Scarlet  Prolific 231b  ...             ditto. 

6.  PateiBon's  Viotoria 231b  ...             ditto. 

7.  Negro 81b  ...             ditto. 

8.  Early  BaoehoiBe 21b  ...             ditto. 

9.  Peaoh  Bloom    151b  ...             ditto. 

10.  Pink-eyed  Basty  Coat  51b  ...             ditto. 

U.  Prairie  Seedling 241b  ...              ditto. 

12.  Breesee'e  Proliflo 801b  ...             ditto. 

18.  Breesee'a  Peerless   291b  ...              ditto. 

14  Bedskin  Flour  Ball 291b  ...             ditto. 

15.  Early  Scarlet  Emperor 101b  ...  Ansten,  I^nnoeaton. 

16.  Salisbury  (name  nnknown)  5Ib  ...  Salisbury  Uarket 

17.  Boyinia    41b  ...  Carter,  London. 

18.  Sutton's  Scarlet  221b  ...  Button,  Beading. 

19.  Fir  Apple,  eleven  tubers  ...  about  4  fold           ditto. 

Seakale. 
This  delicious  and  wholesome  vegetable  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  and  western  shores  of  England,  and  was  first 
brought  into  cultivation  as  a  garden  vegetable  about  a 
century  ago ;  but,  except  in  large  market  gardens  and  in 
the  gardens  of  the  weatby,  it  has  not  had  that  attention 
it  so  well  deserves.  It  may  be  had  in  constant  succes- 
sion from  December  till  April,  which  is  a  season  when 
good,  crisp  second-course  vegetables  are  comparatively 
scarce. 

We  propose  to  describe  as  clearly  as  we  can  a  system  of 
culture  practised  for  several  years,  which  gives  a  maximum 
of  produce  for  a  minimum  of  labour  and  trouble.  We  raise 
our  stock  of  roots  annually  from  seed.  Some  growers  say 
that  seedling  plants  are  more  liable  to  throw  up  flowering 
stems  than  plants  raised  from  cuttings;  but,  in  our  ex- 
perience, seedlings  are  more  vigorous  and  lees  inclined  to 
flower.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  growing 
good  strong  roote  suitable  for  forcing  from  seed  in  one 
season — as  any  sceptic  may  prove,  if  he  will  give  it  a  lair 
trial ;  but  the  deeper  and  richer  the  land,  the  better  and 
stronger  will  be  the  crowns.  A  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam  is 
the  best  soil  for  seakale,  but  a  fair  result  may  be  obtained 
in  any  good  garden  soil  when  deeply  trenched  and  well 
manured.  Wood  ashes,  burnt  or  charred  rubbish,  makes  a 
good  compost  for  seakale.  It  suoceeds  well  after  celery  or 
any  other  crop  that  causes  deep  cultivation ;  but  we  like  a 
good  firm  seed  bed.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  drills  in 
March,  one  foot  apart,  covering  them  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch ;  and  when  the  young  plants  are  two  or 
three  inches  high,  thin  them  out  to  eight  inches  apart, 
leaving,  as  far  as  possible,  the  strongest  for  the  crop.  A 
constant  watehfulness  is  necessair,  whilst  the  plants  are 
small,  to  guard  against  the  depredations  of  slugs,  flies,  &c. 
Dust  them  over  frequently  with  soot  or  dry  wood  ashes 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew  is  on  them.  The  after- 
culture is  very  simple :  keep  the  weeds  down  and  the 
surface  of  the  soil  constantly  loose;  nothing  can  grow 
and  flourish  properly  when  the  sur&ce  is  allowed  to  bake, 
therefore  keep  the  hoe  constantly  at  work  among  growing 
crops  in  dry  weather.  A  sprinkling  of  salt  will  be  benefici^ 
about  midsummer. 

A  mushroom  house  is  one  of  the  most  useful  structures 
in  the  garden ;  and  every  garden  of  even  the  most  modest 
pretensions  ought  to  have  its  mushroom  house.  It  is  generally  . 
speaking  not  a  very  costly  affair  to  erect,  and  does  not 
involve  any  expense  in  repairs  afterwards.  A  north  aspect 
is  best ;  the  back  of  the  forcing  houses  is  the  most  suitable 
site,  and  it  ought  to  have  a  4rinoh  flow  and  return  pipe 
from  the  boiler,  or  the  flue  fi*om  the  boiler  furnace  may 
traverse  the  mushroom  house,  thus  utilising  all  the  heat. 
In  addition  to  successional  crops  of  mushrooms,  this  is  the 
best  plate  to  force  seakale,  rhubarb,  chicory,  &c. 

When  the  foliage  on  the  seakale  will  port  from  the  crowns 
easily,  which  is  usually  about  the  end  of  November,  the 
first  lot  of  roots  may  be  taken  up  for  forcing,  and  placed  in 
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the  house.  Pack  them  in  fW>m  two  to  three  inohes  apart, 
and  fill  in  aU  the  interstices  with  good  rich  soil  as  the  work 
proceeds,  leaving  the  crowns  just  level  with  the  top  of  the 
soil.  When  all  is  finished,  give  a  good  watering  with  tepid 
water,  and  cover  with  six  inches  of  clean  sweet  oak  leaves. 
This  covering  is  important ;  the  kale  is  crisper,  and  comes 
quicker  than  when  fnlly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
bouse.  To  keep  up  a  succession,  a  fresh  batch  of  roots 
may  be  introduced  every  two  or  three  weeks ;  and  as  soon 
as  one  lot  is  cut  remove  the  old  roots,  and  refill  as  before. 
By  this  means  a  constant  succession  of  sweet  crisp  seakale 
may  be  produced  in  abundance.  When  frost  is  expected, 
cover  the  roots  in  the  open  ground  with  litter,  or,  better 
still,  take  them  up  and  lay  tbem  in  thickly  in  some 
sheltered  place  for  use  when  wanted.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  save  yonr  own  seed,  a  few  plants  may  be  planted  for 
that  purpose.  Where  a  mushroom  house  does  not  exist, 
it  may  be  forced  in  a  frame  over  a  mild  hotbed  of  leaves, 
or  if  anng  is  used,  it  must  be  thoroughly  fermented ;  or 
the  following  plan  may  be  adopted  with  success. 

Plants,  either  one  or  two  years  old,  can  be  bought  cheaply 
by  the  hundred  from  most  nurseries ;  and  those  who  can 
spare  a  few  shillings,  and  are  in  haste  to  eat  seakale,  cannot 
do  better  than  invest  in  such  at  once.  Part  of  them  can  be 
planted,  and  the  other  can  be  forced  on  towards  the  table. 
There  are  various  modes  of  doing  the  latter,  the  most 
primitive  being  to  plant  them  in  groups  of  three  each, 
within  six  inches  of  each  other;  invert  a  wide  pot  over 
them,  and  cover  the  pot  with  dung  and  leaves,  at  a 
temperature  of  sixty  degrees,  or  thereabout.  In  three  weeks 
the  Kale  will  be  longenough  to  be  cut  for  eating — that  is, 
about  sis  inches.  Then  the  pot  can  be  replaced,  and  a 
second  or  even  a  third  crop  of  smaller  kale  gathered  from 
the  dormant  eyes  that  the  heat  will  force  out  on  the  stems. 
Many,  however,  are  content  with  the  one  cut  from  the 
crown,  which,  of  course,  is  the  largest  and  the  best.  An  im- 
provement  in  this  method  is  to  cover  with  proper  seakale 
pots  that  have  wide  tops  and  portable  lids,  so  that  the 
kale  can  be  cut  when  fit,  disturbing  only  the  crown  of  the 
fermenting  material.  But  there  are  much  simpler  and  less 
messy  metnods  of  producing  this  sweet  and  delicate  vege- 
table. It  is  easily  tainted,  and  if  a  whiff  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  or  ammonia  penetrates  the  sides,  base,  or  top  of  its 
dark  house,  the  flavour  is  impaired,  and  a  smack  of  the 
fermenting  material  is  left  in  or  upon  it.  For  these  reasons 
any  dark  place  where  a  temperature  of  from  46°  to  60° 
can  be  provided  is  to  be  preferred  to  manure  heat  for  its 
growth.  In  large  gardens  the  mushroom  house  is  the 
fevourite  place;  out  this  even  is  not  free  from  smell  and 
the  flavour  of  manure.  We  have  found  a  hot  closet  or 
plant  stove  the  best  of  all  positions  for  the  preparation  of 
seakcde  for  table.  It  might  be  grown  in  any  private  house 
.  — in  an  out-of-the-way  warm  place,  in  kitchen  or  cellar,  in 
light-proof  boxes,  either  with  or  with  or  without  earth.  A 
little  damp  moss  and  frequent  sprinkling  of  tepid  water 
will  suffice  for  its  production ;  but  it  must  oe  borne  in  mind 
that  light  is  fatal  alike  to  its  colour  and  its  quality.  The  best 
seakale  is  always  white  as  driven  snow,  and  more  delicately 
crisp  and  brittle  than  the  choicest  celery.  Of  cotirse 
the  preparation  of  seakale  for  eating  is  quite  a  different 
afbir  m>m  its  growth  in  the  open  air.  In  the  latter  the 
object  is  to  store  up  as  large  an  amount  of  strength  and 
organisable  matter  as  possible  in  the  crown  and  stem.  In 
the  former,  our  sole  aim  is  to  develop  that  strength  and 
yital  force  into  a  consumable  form.  To  satisfy  ourselves 
with  seakale,  we  empty  and  impoverish  the  plants ;  but  we 
reck  not  of  that,  because  they  are  so  easily  and  cheaply 
renewed  and  cultivated. 

Scnne  keep  up  their  stock  of  plants  by  purchase  every 
year,  but  it  costs  less  to  raise  them  fV-om  seed.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  drills  IJin.  or  2in.  deep  (the  seeds  are  large),  and 
15in.  apart,  about  the  end  of  March ;  thin  out  the  plants  as 
soon  as  they  are  fairly  up  to  about  6in.  irom  each  other. 
Keep  free  of  weeds,  and  if  a  dripping  time  should  occur 
about  July  or  August,  give  a  slight  top-dressing  of  salt, 


just  enough  to  whiten  the  ground  like  a  March  shower 
of  snow,  which  reveals  the  earth  through  the  light  snow 
flakes.  During  winter  and  spring  top-£'ess  the  kale  with 
two  or  three  inohes  of  weU-rotted  manure.  Next  summer 
sweep  clean,  and  give  two  sprinklings  of  salt,  and  the  fat 
crowns  will  be  ready  for  preparation  for  table  any  time  after 
the  middle  of  October.  A  few  seeds  sown  eveiy  year  will 
keep  up  the  supply ;  or  the  old  plants  or  thinnings  may  be 
oarefully  planted  out  at  distances  of  18  inches  by  9,  and 
they  will  be  ready  to  use  again  the  second  season  after  being 
beheaded. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  of  forcing  seakale.  Out,  say, 
two  Inches  of  the  stalk  off  with  the  crown,  place  the  end  m 
sand  in  a  milk  dish  or  basin,  cover  over  with  another  to 
keep  in  darkness,  and  cut  abundance  of  kale  in  a  fortnight, 
month,  or  six  weeks,  according  to  the  heat  it  is  subjected 
to.  Again,  towards  the  middle  of  April,  insert  flower  pots 
with  the  holes  stopped  up,  close  boxes  or  pans,  or  even 
heap  clean  earth  over  the  crowns,  and  out  bleached  kale  of 
the  highest  quality  without  any  further  trouble.  This 
mode  scarcely  exhausts  the  plants,  and  the  same  plants  will 
yield  an  annual  supply  year  after  year  for  any  number  of 
seasons  if  they  are  liDerally  treated  as  to  soil  and  manure. 
Seakale  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil ;  but  it  does  best  in  a 
deep,  light  loam  or  black  earth,  in  which  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  sand ;  and  it  grows  fat  and  plump  on  rich  form- 
yard  manure,  seasoned  with  common  salt,  and  saturated 
with  liquid  excrements.  It  also  appreciates  a  deep  tilth. 
Amateurs,  cottagers,  and  others  may  be  surprised  to  find 
such  frequent  mention  of  salt.  Be  it  known  to  all  such 
that  seakale,  as  its  name  imparts,  is  a  seaside  plant. 
Nevertheless,  scarcely  any  plant  is  more  impatient  of 
stagnant  water ;  the  fleshy  roots  canker  and  rot  in  this  at 
once.  In  a  word,  while  the  plant  will  hold  on  to  life  any- 
where and  in  any  soil  with  marvellous  tenacity,  none  pays 
better  or  is  more  deserving  of  liberal  treatment.  Even 
should  the  cottager  not  care  for  seakale  for  himself  and 
family,  the  demand  for  it  in  provincial  towns  generally  far 
exceeds  the  supply,  and  a  little  care  devoted  to  its  culture 
and  production  might  help  him  to  pay  his  rent  or  to  add 
to  the  comforts  of  his  family  in  the  winter. 


CULIUBE  AT  THE  BOOT. 

LiTEKALLT  the  lowest,  this  is  in  reality  the  highest  of  all 
culture.  Timber,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  come  forth  at  will  at 
the  bidding  of  the  root  manager.  Is  timber  wanted  ?  Touch 
not  a  single  root ;  on  the  contrary,  give  them  a  rich  feeding 
ground,  lor  the  fewer  and  the  larger  the  roots,  and  the 
faster  they  grow,  the  cleaner  the  timber  and  the  more  of  it. 
If  the  bole  of  the  tree  is  to  rise  up  proudly  like  a  ship's 
mast,  the  tap  root  must  shoot  down,  down  like  an  arrow. 
Shatter  or  sever  these  tap  roots  by  transplanting  the  trees 
in  a  large  state,  or  planting  them  on  poor,  shallow,  unsuit- 
able sous,  and  every  fracture  or  subdivision  will  lie  not 
simply  reflected,  but  as  it  were  reproduced,  in  the  bole  or 
trunk.  This  close  analogy  between  the  roots  below  and  the 
trunk  above  gronnd  is  tne  chief  cause  of  so  much  forked 
timber.  The  rule  applies  more  strictly  to  hard-wooded  trees 
than  to  firs,  and  hence  the  importance  of  deep  soil  and  early 
planting,  or,  better  still,  seeding  on  the  spot,  for  the  growth 
of  oak  and  other  timber.  The  tap  root  not  only  lays  the 
foundation  of  the  future  trunk — it  is  part  of  it;  and  the 
straightness  and  massiveness  of  the  upper,  portions  are 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  form  and  bulk  of  the  lower. 
Therefore  one  huge  root,  to  which  all  are  subordinate,  is 
best  for  timber  growing ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  less 
we  interfere,  the  more  likely  are  the  plants  to  have  such 
roots.  More  skill  is  often  needed  to  let  well  alone  than  to 
set  wrong  right  when  timber  is  to  be  grown.  But  what  of 
leaves?  This:  the  fewer  and  stronger  the  roots  and  the 
richer  their  feeding  ground,  the  finer  the  foliage,  and  vice 
versa,.  Multiply  roots,  and  the  number  of  leaves  is  increased, 
but  what  is  gained  in  numbers  is  lost  in  individual  size. 
This  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  cultiyatioa  of  fine- 
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foliage  plants.  Size,  colonr,  texture  of  leaf,  are  the  chief 
merits  in  these ;  and  the  likeliest  mode  of  producing  such 
qualities  in  perfection  is  to  develope  a  few  huge  roots,  and 
by  no  means  to  multiply  fibres. 

_  The  condition  of  root  most  &vourable  to  the  growth  of 
timber  and  the  production  of  leaves  is  totally  opposed  to 
fertility.  The  one  root  must  be  exchanged  for  manv,  and 
the  many  for  more,  before  a  full  harvest  can  be  gathered. 
The  more  roots,  and  the  smaller,  the  more  flowers,  fruits, 
seeds.  The  reticvilated  network  of  roots  underground  is 
reproduced  in  a  branching  top,  that  forms  the  framework, 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  fertiUty.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how 
can  the  roots  be  thus  altered  in  character  and  increased 
number  P  Nothing  can  be  easier.  Cut  back  a  strong  branch, 
and  it  breaks  into  a  number  of  smaller  and  weaker  ones. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  roots  we  have  to  deal  with  do  like- 
wise. But  it  may  further  be  asked,  how  many  roots  are  to 
be  cut,  and  how  much  is  to  be  taken  off  themP  That 
dependjs  on  special  circumstances — chiefly  on  the  size  and 
place  of  the  plants,  and  the  condition  of  the  roots  left.  Bat, 
m  general  terms,  the  answer  is,  cut  all  the  large  roots,  and 
shorten  them  moderately.  The  ultimate  results  depend  less 
on  the  quantity  of  the  roots  cut  away  than  on  the  fact  of 
their  being  cat.  Bun  the  knife  through  them,  and  a  modi- 
fication of  form,  and  probably  of  function  also,  immediately 
ensues.  '  The  one  root,  as  already  observed,  becomes  many. 
The  many  roots  produce  many  branches  of  the  right  strength 
and  qnaUty  for  fruit  bearing.  More ;  fertility  so  induced 
becomes  continuous.  It  repeats  itself  while  fibrosity  of  root 
continues.  If  any  root  gets  too  large,  nothing  can  be  simpler 
than  to  cut  it  again,  and  thus  force  the  plant  back  into  fertile 
ways. 

But  are  there  no  dangers  incident  to  root  pruning  P  As 
well  ask  is  there  any  danger  in  ampntating^a  man's  limb  P 
There  are  great  dangers;  chiefly  two.  Excessive  root 
praning  may  kill  the  plants  right  off;  and  they  may  ulti- 
mately perisn  of  exhaustion  from  the  excessive  fertility  that 
the  operation  induces.  As  to  the  first,  skill  and  experience 
will  speedily  determine  how  far  the  process  mav  be  carried 
with  safety.  Novices  in  the  art  should  err  on  the  safe  side. 
It  is  better  far  not  to  prune  the  roots  enough  than  to  do  so 
too  closely.  And  as  to  exhaustion,  crops  may  easily  be 
thinned  when  plants  exhibit  signs  of  distress.  There  is  also 
less  danger  from  this  than  is  generally  supposed.  Boot- 
pruned  plants  can  carry  heavier  loads  of  flowers,  fruit,  and 
seeds,  than  others,  and  for  the  following  reason :  The  roots 
of  plants  in  a  state  of  nature  discharge  at  least  three  func- 
tions ;  they  fix  plants  firmly  in  one  spot,  convey  food  from 
the  bole  to  the  extremities,  and  collect  food. 

Finally,  when  is  the  best  time  to  prune  the  roots  P  From 
the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  November  for  deciduous 
plants,  and  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  ot  April 
for  evergreens.  Prune  the  roots  then,  and  the  wounds  heal 
and  new  roots  come  forth  at  once ;  pi-une  them  under  oppo- 
site conditions,  and  bleeding,  exhaustion,  and  it  may  be 
death  follows  the  track  of  the  knife. 


Babbtta  and  tlie  Flower  Oarden.— The  following  is  a  list  of 
plants  which  rabbits  avoid  eating  if  possible  : — Centaurea  gyTnaocarpOi 
polargoniODis,  Irenne  Berbttii,  I.  aaomnata,  saxifrages,  Veronica  incana, 
Buotamus  radicaru  var^  variegated  ivies,  delphiniums,  Cuphea  coi-dktta, 
GnafitaUum  lanatum,  Stadtyt  lanata,  myoeotis,  funkias,  tulips  aud 
bjmoinths,  Gazaaia  tplmdau,  tagetee,  zinnias.  Our  ezperienceB  go  to 
prove  that  of  the  above  the  lazif rages  cannot  always  be  trusted  where 
there  are  rabbits ;  also,  tulips  and  hyacinths,  of  which  we  have  lost 
several  this  season  b;  the  attacks  of  rabbits.  To  the  above  may  be 
added  tritoma,  iris,  winter  aconite,  narcissus  of  all  sorts,  asphodel  (the 
large  white  garden  sort),  8olomon's  seal,  lily  of  the  valley,  ornithogalum, 
fuchsia,  columbine,  poppy,  honesty,  phloxes,  periwinkles  (large  and 
small),  lilies  (the  common  orange  aud  white  kinds],  dogstooth  violet, 
Scilla  campanulata,  woodruff,  monkshood,  grape  hyacinth,  ruses,  and 
Canterbury  bells.  Hares  are  even  more  provoking  than  rabbits,  as 
they  are  more  difficult  to  fence  out,  and  will  destroy  plants  by  experi- 
mentally or  wantonly  biting  off  tho  flower  buds  and  young  shoots.  >rill 
then  leaving  them.  Also  the  varieties  of  Piimula  acaulis  may  be  con- 
sidered safe ;  also  arabis,  anemone  (Japcnica  and  cwonaria),  aubrietia, 
violets,  and  pansies.  Perhaps  the  most  safe  are  the  common  and  Irish 
yews,  polyanthus,  various  sorts  of  honeysuckles  (ixmtcera),  all  kinds  of 


roee«,  the  elder,  privet  (Ldffiufnim  vulganX  snowberry  (Sgrnfioricofm 
racemottu),  Adam's  needle  (^Yueca  gloriota) ;  and  nest  in  otier,  Malam, 
agtafoUum,  Berbtru  Darvram,  lilac  [Sgrmga  mlganM  and  pertai 
Wngelia  rota,  Dtubda  tcabra,  butcher's  broom  (Aucw  ac^ealm* 
Alexandrian  laurel  (Susau  racemoma),  tea  plant  (Xycnat  bariarmt„ 
tutsan  (AndroKanam  officinaU),  Bibueut  wriociu,  soutbemwood  (irte- 
mina  anvUmum),  Cineraria  maritima,  and  Stadu/t  Uatata.  It  may  bt 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  young  plants,  and  those  that  have  to 
make  their  start  in  bare  ground,  are  most  liablp  to  attack,  for  tho* 
seems  to  be  some  peculiar  attraction  in  newly-tnmed  and  neatly-nksd 
earth  to  these  animals.  In  the  case  of  plantationa,  tharefore,  the  best 
safeguard  is  a  stroug  irowth  of  grass  and  weeds  round  the  trees, 
though  this  in  a  i>oor  soil  that  most  be  trenched  before  planting  is  oiteD 
impossible  to  attain,  especially  during  the  first  two  years  after  planting, 
when  the  trees  are  most  liable  to  attack.  In  the  ease  of  small  plants  m 
bare  ground  and  a  severe  winter,  particniarly  if  snow  lies  tong  at  a 
time,  the  list  of  absolntsly  "  rabbit-proof  ".plaiits  will  be  very  small 
A  good  draining  pipe  put  over  the  lower  end  is  a  safeguard,  unleaB  the 
snow  is  high  enough  for  the  animal  to  reach  above  it.  In  bard 
weather  the  rabbit,  when  short  of  food,  will  eat  anything. 

The  Dltcll  Bide. — There  are  thousands  of  ditches  in  every  connty 
in  England  that  may  readily  be  made  more  beantifnl  than  the  most 
finished  and  ezp«DBive  "modem  flower-garden."  But  what  would 
grow  in  them  ?  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  wood  and  shade-loving 
plants  of  our  own  and  similar  latitudes ;  and  not  only  may  we  be 
assured  of  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  otner  countries 
thriving  in  deep  ditches  and  like  positions,  but  also  that  not  a  few  of 
them,  like  the  wood  lily  (TriUium  grancUflorum),  will  thrive  much 
better  in  them  than  in  any  position  in  garden  borders.  This  plant, 
when  in  perfection,  has  a  flower  as  fair  as  any  white  lily,  while  it  it 
seldom  a  foot  high ;  hot,  in  consequence  of  being  a  shade-loving  and 
wood  plant.  It  usually  perishes  in  the  ordinary  garden  bed  or  border, 
while  in  a  shady  dyke  or  any  like  position  it  wOl  be  found  to  thrive 
as  well  as  in  its  native  woods  j  and  if  in  deep,  free,  sandy,  or  vege- 
table soil,  to  grow  into  specimens  not  surpassed  in  loveliness  by  any- 
thing Bsen  in  our  stoves  or  greenhouses.  The  following  is  a  largs 
selection  of  haidy  plants  well  suited  for  the  positions  above  namM. 
Very  considerable  difference  is  among  them  as  regards  size;  the 
stronger-growing  subjects  will  take  care  of  themselves  among  the  scrub 
at  the  top  of  lane  and  ditch  banks. 


Aoanthos,  In  var. 
Aoonitam,  In  var. 
Adiantnm  pedatom 
AlUom  in  var. 
Alstroemerla  anrantiaoa 
Anemone,  in  Tar. 
Aralia  nudioaolia 
„     raoemosa 
Arenaria  balearica 
Aram,  In  var. 
Anmdinaria  falcata 
Asplenium,  in  tat 
Aster,  In  var. 
Athyrtum,  in  var. 
Bambuaa,  In  Tar. 
BotT7Chium,  In  var. 
Brodieea  t'ungesta 
Baphthalmam  grandiflo- 

mm 
Calystegia,  in  var. 
Campanula,  in  var. 
Ceraatinm,  in  var. 
Cbelidoninm,  in  var. 
Oonvallaria  majalls 
ConTolruluB,  in  Tar. 
OoptlBbifoUata 
Ootnui  canadensis 
Coronilla,  fn  Tar, 
Corydalia,  In  Tar. 
Ortnum  capanae 
Crocus,  in  var. 
Cyclamen  europtenm 

„         hedenefollum 
Cyprlpediom  acaule 
„  calceolns 


Cyprlpedlum  speotabOe 

OTStopteris  in  Tan 

Dentaria,  in  Tar. 

Digitalis,  in  Tar. 

Dodecatheon,  in  Tar. 

Dondia  Epipactia 

Epigca  repens 

Eplmediom,  in  Tar. 

Epipaetis  palnatria 

Eranthis  hyemalia 

Erythroniimi  ameitca- 
nnm 

„  Dena-oanla 

Enpatoriom,  in  Tar. 

Ferula,  in  Tar. 
I  Ficaiia  grandlflora 
1  Fra^aria,  in  Tar. 

Fritillarla,  In  Tar. 

Fnnkia,  in  Tar. 

Gerantam,  in  Tar. 

Uladiolns  communis 
„        segetnm 

Goodjera  pubescens 

HelleboruB,  in  Tar. 

HemerooalllB,  in  Tar. 

Hepatloa,  in  Tar 

Hydrooo^le  bonariensls 

Byperlcam  calycinum 

Jelienonia  dlpnylla 

Laatrea,  in  Tar. 

LathyruB  grandiflonu 
Uttrollns 

Leuoojnm,  in  Tar. 

LiUum,  in  Tar. 

Linnna  borealis 


Lnplnns  polyphyllin 
Mlnmlna,  in  Tar. 
Mitehella  rapens 
HoBoari,  in  Tar. 
Myoaotia,  in  Tar. 
KyrrUa  odoratal 
NarclBaoa,  in  Tar. 
(Enothera,  In  Tar. 
Onodea  sensihUls 
Omithogalnni,  In  var. 
Orotus  TernoB 
Osmnnda,  in  Tar. 
PoBonla,  in  Tar. 
Fodopbyllnm  Emodi 

„  peltatom 

Polygonatom,  in  Tar. 
Polystkhum,  in  Tar. 
Pulmonaria,  in  Tar. 
Pyrola,  in  Tar. 
Saneainaria  canadsnaiB 
ScUla,  in  Tar. 
Sibthorpia  eoropca 
Smllacina,  in  Tar. 
Strutbiopteiia,  In  Tar. 
Stylophonun  dlphjUin 
Symphytam  oanowlcaa 
Trilliom,  in  t^. 
Tritelela  nnMora 
TroUhu,  in  Tar. 
Tulipa,  in  Tar. 
UTularia  giandUUira 
Veronica,  in  Tar. 
Vlnca,  in  Tax. 
Viola,  In  Tar. 
Woodwardia,  In  Tar. 


„  gnttatnm 

Frimroees,  Oxllpa,  Polyanthuses,  Ac.,  in  great  Tarlety, 

The  above  selection  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  exotic  things. 

Carnation  and  Ficotae. — Lateroto. — If  the  plants  are  growing 
in  pots  the  operator  should  take  his  seat  astride  a  common  form,  and, 

filacing  the  pot  before  him,  remove  tho  leaves  from  each  shoot  to  be 
ayered  up  to  the  third  joints,  counting  from  the  top.  This  removal  is 
generally  easily  effected  with  a  slight  horizontal  rift,  but  when  the 
layer  is  very  succulent  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  should  be  nsed.  Tbe 
plant  being  thus  prepared,  every  dead  leaf  and  about  one  inch  of  the 
old  surface  soil  should  be  removed,  aud  the  layering  soil — a  good  sandy 
compost— put  in  the  place  of  it.  Th«i  the  layer  should  be  taken 
firmly  between  the  left  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  the  point  of  the  layer- 
ing knife  thrust  through  the  second  or  third  joint,  as  the  layer  may  be 
more  or  less  matured,  drawing  it  downwards  through  the  joint  and  to 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  it,  gradually  deflecting  the  knife 
until  it  is  brought  out  Then  with  an  horizontal  cut,  cutting  from  the 
inside,  remove  the  nib  just  below  the  joint  cut  through,  gently  prais 
into  the  soil,  and  peg  firmly.    The  beet  pegs  are  those  made  of  omoon 
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fern,  and  with  care  these  will  last  two  yean.  Where  tjie  layers  are 
high  np  on  the  plant,  and  then  is  some  danger  of  snapping  tham 
asunder  whan  bent  down,  a  zino  hoop  should  be  placed  i'oand  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  about  three  inches  in  height,  and  just  sufficiently  large  to 
fit  inside  the  rim.  This  is  a  very  serviceable  contrivance,  and  should 
always  be  on  hand  ready  for  use  by  those  who  cultivate  carnations 
and  piootees  in  pots.  When  the  process  of  layering  is  finished,  the 
layers  should  have  a  light  sprinkling  of  water  through  a  fine-rosed 
pot,  and  be  sheltered  from  very  bright  sun  or  heavy  winds  until  the 
ro<Mine  is  oommenced.  The  kind  of  knife  to  be  preferred  is  a  sharp  two- 
edged  t)lads,  not  unlike  a  surgeon's  dissecting  knife  in  appearance. 
The  same  modus  operandi  applies  to  the  layering  of  carnations  and 
piootees  in  the  open  gronna.  Layers  are  mu^  to  be  preferred  to 
pipings ;  the  latter  are  very  uncertain  indeed,  tmt  a  large  proportion 
of  the  former  can  be  depended  upon  to  take  root  The  carnation, 
especially  if  grown  in  a  rich  soil,  is  very  apt  to  run  into  a  self- 
oolonred  flower,  and  so  become  a  cIovp.  If  the  propagation  of  a  certain 
flower  be  desired,  the  plants  bearing  self  flowers  should  not  be  layered, 
as  no  d^>endence  van  be  placed  on  their  rSTerting  to  their  former 
character  of  bizarre  or  flaked  flowera. 

Batton-holA  Bongiieta.— One  of  the  most  chaste  flowers  imagin- 
able is  a  single  wliite  (tardenia-  either  G.forida  or  G.  radicani  will  do 
— and  they  look  equally  well  either  in  an  evening  dress  coat  or  in  the 
scarlet  costume  of  the  chase.  A  small  cluster  of  the  lily  of  the  valley 
with  one  single  leaf  placed  behind  them  is  a  very  neat  and  attractive 
"  bntton-hole."  Boaes  one  need  scarcely  mention  as  suited  to  the 
purpose  at  aU  seasons ;  the  same  being  added  of  camellias — indeed,  a 
smul  flower  of  €■  alba  plena  is  one  of  the  most  charming  that  can  be 


used.  A  spray  of  Jatmmmn  qgkinaU  is  very  neat  when  backed  by  its 
own  dark  green  foliage,  and  the  same  may  M  said  of  its  wazy-flowered 
relative  J.  revoluta.  iVtmus  rinentu  fl.  pi.  famishes  beautiful  little 
white  rosettes  in  the  spring  time,  that  look  very  nice  arranged  with 
dark  leaves ;  and,  as  this  plant  forces  well,  it  may  be  had  during  most 
of  the  winter  months  in  perfection.  The  pure  white-flowered  Taoenus- 
montana  coronaria  jL  pi  produces  blooms  equal  to  those  of  the  Gardenia. 
StephanoUi  JtorUnmda  is  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  although  a  little 
tact  is  required  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  its  tubular  flowers. 
Many  of  the  Ericai  are  pre-eminently  adapted  for  usin^  in  this  way, 
their  delicately-coloured,  waxy  flowers  lasting  a  lone  time  in  perfec- 
tion. Some  of  the  scarlet  and  white  Bomardiai  look  extremely  neat 
and  effective.  In  the  winter  months  the  "  tree  carnations  "  furnish  us 
with  some  acceptable  flowers,  and  their  odour  is  exquisite.  Hignonette 
added  to  heliotrope  and  forget-me-nots  may  be  worn ;  bat  all  tiuree  are 
apt  to  fade  too  quickly,  onlees  worn  in  a  Douqnet  tube.  This  last  is 
an  extremelv  useful  contrivance  for  keeping  flowers  fresh  whilst  worn 
.in  the  cost,  but  rather  awkward  unless  you  give  your  tailor  orders  to 
make  provision  for  its  reception.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  flowers,  and  this,  nnfortanately,  cannot  be  leamsd 
on  paper.  A  tolerably  bold  flower,  of  a  clear,  lively  colour,  generally 
looks  well  if  neatly  backed  by  a  few  fresh  green  leaves  or  a  small  fern 
frond.  In  our  opinion,  a  pure  white  flower,  like  a  Gardenia  or  small 
double  camellia,  is  best,  using  their  own  foliage.  We  had  nearly  for- 
gotten cyclamens,  than  which  few  flowers  are  better  adapted  for  wearing 
in  the  coat;  while  we  have  seen  a  cluster  of  the  American  cowslip, 


Dodecatiuon'JeJregamim,  look  sxtremely  pretty  backed  by  a  fresh  green 
Many  of  the  orchids,  too,  ate  Terr  suitable. 


{em  frond. 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  QXTABTEB. 

Taeht  BuUding.  By  P.  R.  Makbtt.  London :  Spon. 
Wb  are  glad  to  see  the  repablication  of  this  almost  exhaustive 
work  on  yacht-building ;  for  we  believe  it  was  needed.  The 
treatise  was  written  with  the  view  of  putting  into  the  hands 
of  yacht-owners  the  power  to  control  the  construction, 
through  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  calculations 
adopted  in  this  work.  From  beginning  to  end  these  prin- 
ciples are  explained,  and  the  calculations  given,  with  ad- 
mirable clearness,  from  the  first  step  of  making  the  drawing 
for  a  vessel  to  the  smallest  details  of  the  work.  No  one 
who  is  about  to  have  a  yacht  baUt  should  be  unacquainted 
with  what  the  author  says  about  displacement,  and  tne  book 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  wish  to  master  the 
scientific  bearings  of  the  subject. 

Serambles  amongst  the  Alpt  in  the  yea/rs  1860-69.  By  Edwabd 

WHTJtPEE.  London :  John  Murray;  1871. 
Both  the  matter  and  illustrations  of  Mr.  Whymper's  book 
are  good.  The  former  is  the  personal  experience  of  an 
acoomplished  mountaineer,  the  details  of  which  will  be  of 
great  service  to  others ;  and  the  latter  are  the  productions  of 
a  skilled  draaghtsman.  Mr.  Whymper  having  been  one  of 
the  first  party  that  ever  made  the  ascent  of  the  Matterhom, 
his  narrative  of  the  exploit  is  peonliarlv  interesting.  Though 
specially  addressed  to  Alpine  climbers,  the  book  luts  a 
range  which  will  include  other  classes  of  readers. 

A  Book  on  Angling :  being  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 

Angling  in  every  branch,  with  explanatory  plates,  8fc.     By 

Francis  Francis.    Third  Edition,  revisea  and  improved. 

London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

Mb.  Francis'  book  is  too  well-known  to  anglers  to  need  any 

description.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  present  edition  brings 

the  snoject  up  to  date,  and  wUl  be  found  in  every  respect 

one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind. 


Knaptaek  Manual,  for  Sportsmen  on  the  Field.    By  Eswnr 

Ward,  F.Z.S.  London  :  Bradbury  and  Evans. 
This  will  be  found  a  most  useful  and  thoroughly  trustworthy 
companion  to  the  sportsman  at  home  and  abrmd.  The  first 
part  describes  the  nature  and  objects  of  sport  to  be  found  in 
the' great  hunting  fields  of  the  world,  and  is  followed  by 
instructions  for  preparing  skins  of  animals  and  birds  in  the 
field  or  at  camp,  either  for  transmission  by  sea,  or  for  present 
use  as  clothing,  &o.  The  difficulties  experienced  by  the. 
sportsman  in  the  absence  of  materials  and  appliances  are 
met  by  practical  directions ;  and  if  these  are  followed  out, 
many  a  fine  trophy  now  abandoned  in  the  field,  or  Ul  pre- 
pared, will  be  preserved  in  good  condition. 

Practical  Horse-Shoeing.    By  G.  Plbmino,  F.E.G.S.,  M.A.I., 

&o.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Thb  author's  large  experience  entitles  him  to  be  considered 
a  good  authority  on  this  vexed  subject.  The  exposition  of 
the  principles  ne  advocates  is  clear,  and  while  the  profes- 
sional man  will  not  find  the  work  too  elementary,  country 
gentlemen,  owners  of  horses  generally,  and  fairiers  may 
derive  useful  lessons  from  it. 


Patterns  for  Turning,  comprising  elliptical  and  other  jigwes 
cut  on  the  lathe  without  the  use  of  an  ornamental  chuck. 
By  H.  W.  Elphinstonb.  London  :  John  Murray. 
Both  the  professional  and  amateur  turner  will  profit  by  the 
above  work.  The  author  gives  seventy  different  patterns 
(all  ren\^rkably  well  executed,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  them  in  print)  with  clear  directions  for  calculating 
and  working  them.  The  treatise  is  intended  to  supply 
workmen  and  amateurs  with  a  means  of  producing  orna- 
mental designs  without  the  use  of  the  double  or  single 
eccentric  chuck ;  and  it  is  shown  how  this  may  be  done  with 
the  little  eccentric  cutter.  The  chapter  on  calculations  will 
put  the  turner  in  possession  of  data  for  making  and  carry- 
ing oat  his  own  designs. 
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Land  (hMwre.    By  O.  A.  Duk.    Longman  and  Oo. 
A  SKETCH  df  the  soienoes  of  ohemistry,  geoloej,  and  botany 
in  relation  to  the  working  of  soik  and  agriomtaiul  produce, 
and  a  discnssion  of  (he  land  laws,  and  management  of 


estates,  form  the  leading  features  of  this  work.  These  topics 
are  in  general  ably  discossed,  and  the  book  may  be  recom- 
mended to  oonntry  gentlemen,  land  agents,  and  all  who 
have  the  charge  of  estates. 


0  e  f  T  U  A  R  Y. 


MB.  G.  R.  GRAY,  F.R.S. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  on 
the  6th  of  May  of  a  well-known  naturalist,  Mr.  Gleo.  Robert 
Gray,  for  many  years  the  custodian  of  the  ornithological 
collections  in  the  British  Museum.  To  many  of  our  readers 
his  name  perhaps  may  not  be  so  familiar,  for  his  position  in 
the  Museum  naturally  prevented  him  from  becoming  known 
as  either  a  field  naturalist  or  an  original  observer.  But  as 
a  scientific  naturalist  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  as 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  ornithology,  his 
reputation  in  his  lifetime  had  extended  to  the  antipodes. 
That  this  reputation  will  be  lasting  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
for,  so  lone  as  ornithology  continues  to  be  studied,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  ignore  the  mass  of  information  which  is 
embodied  in  such  works  as  "  The  Genera  of  Birds,"  the 
"  Voyage  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,"  and  the  recent  "  Hand- 
list (tt  Birds"  (published  only  last  year),  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  valuable  articles  from  Mr.  Gray's  pen,  which  &om 
time  to  time  have  appeared  in  the  Armdlt  and  Magazine 
of  Natural  History,  the  Ibis,  and  other  natural  history 
periodicals. 

Mr.  Gray's  industry  was  unceasing,  and,  while  he  was 
ever  bent  on  acquiring  new  information  in  his  favourite 
science,  he  was  always  ready  to  impart  that  information  to 
others.  Students  who  have  been  accustomed  to  seek  his 
assistance  and  profit  by  his  observations,  will  miss  in  him 
a  kind  friend  and  a  most  obliging  instructor. 


LORD  GIPFORD. 


RoBEBT  Pkancis,  second  Baron  QifEord,  bom  in  1817,  was 
the  SOD  of  the  famous  lawrer,  in  turn  Solicitor  and  Attorney- 
General,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas.  Like  bis  father,  the  second  lord  (who  had  a  long 
minority)  determined  to  be  distinguished  by  a  line  of  his 
own,  and,  although  he  began  life  as  a  soldier,  his  thoughts 
and  energies  soon  centr^  on  the  chase.  Lord  GifEord's 
love  of  hunting  was,  indeed,  an  all-engrossing  passion,  to 
which  other  pursuits  became  subsidiary,  and  ms  devotion 
to  hounds  would  be  something  altogether  incomprehensible 
to  the  philosopher  or  the  foreigner.  Like  some  few  otbers, 
he  lived  for  sport,  and,  as  his  own  master,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  a  pack  of  his  own.  We  fancy  he  began  some- 
where down  Shropshire  way,  but  on  the  first  opportunity 
returned  to  his  own  home,  where  he  succeeded  the  late 
Lord  Ducie,  who  hadjust  changed  over  to  shorthorns,  in 
the  Vale  of  White  Horse.  During  the  three  seasons  he 
held  on  here,  Lord  Gifford  showed  some  brilliant  sport, 
hunting  the  hounds  himself,  and  going  into  the  whole  ousi- 
ness,  alike  in  the  field  and  the  kennel,  with  a  thorough 
determination  to  do  the  thing  well.  From  the  Vale  his 
Lordship  was  quickly  at  work  with  a  fresh  pack  in  the 
Ludlow  country ;  and  then  in  turn  he  had  a  taste  of  the 
H.  H.,  in  Hampshire,  and  the  holding  woodlands  of  Here- 


fordshire, where,  if  we  remember  aright,  he  had  a  second 
innings.  Lord  Gifford  also  came  back  to  the  Yale  for 
another  term  of  a  few  seasons ;  bnt  his  health  gave  way, 
and,  as  he  was  too  staunch  to  let  any  other  man  handle  his 
hounds,  he  had  at  length  reluctantly  to  retire  from  the  list 
of  M.F.H.  Some  g;ood  stories  are  told  of  Lord  GifEord's 
zeal  and  pluck  as  a  huntsman,  and  in  Herefordshire  they 
still  talk  of  his  running  a  cub  to  ground  almost  into  a  nest 
of  wasps,  which  at  once  attacked  him,  inflictine  of  coarse 
immense  pain.  My  lord,  however,  got  some  of  his  field  to 
draw  out  the  stings,  and  then  went  on  to  find  and  kill 
another  fox !  A  more  amusing  incident  is  that  of  an  old 
M.F.H.,  who  has  written  the  best  book  on  hoonds  and 
hunting  since  the  days  of  Beckford,  coming  out  in  mufti 
when  on  a  visit  in  the  Vale,  to  see  how  they  did  the  thing 
in  those  parts.  With  a  hanging,  dodging  fox,  the  stranger 
soon  put  his  horse  into  the  covert,  where  he  shortly  after- 
wards ventured  to  caution  my  lord  that  some  hounds  which 
he  was  cheering  were  only  running  heel.  Lord  GiSord 
requested  the  stranger,  with  emphasis,  to  mind  his  own 
business,  and  "  let  me  mind  mine,"  and  so  on.  However, 
they  could  do  nothing  with  their  fox,  and  eventually  trotted 
off  to  find  another.  On  their  way  one  of  the  regulars  bid 
my  lord  mind  what  he  was  about,  as  the  eyes  of  England 
were  on  him ;  for  "  the  famous  Mr. was  out^" — point- 


never  do  ;  come  along,  hounds  !"  And  so,  riding  up  along- 
side the  stranger,  he  touched  his  cap  in  regular  huntsman 
fashion,  with  a  "  Very  sorry,  I'm  sure,  sir ;  didn't  know 
who  I  was  talking  to,  or  shouldn't  have  said  what  I  did," 
and  so  on.  At  which  the  other  laughingly  replied,  ",0h! 
it  was  my  fault;  I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to 
interfere ; "  and  of  course  they  were  good  friends  forthwith. 
This  keen  sportsman  died  at  his  seat,  Ampney  Park, 
near  Cirencester,  on  Monday  evening.  May  13,  after  a  long 
illness.  

LORD  SOUTHAMPTON. 

This  renowned  sportsman  died  on  the  17th  of  July,  in  Lon- 
don, in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  He  was  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  hunters  of  hounds,  having  opened  in  early 
life  with  the  Qnom,  which,  however,  he  only  held  for  a 
season  or  two,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  in  Whittlebnry 
Forest,  the  hunting-gronnd  of  the  Fitzroys  for  many  gene- 
rations. Here  his  lordship  went  into  the  thing  in  earnest, 
sparing  no  expense,  and  purchasing  pack  aiter  pack,incladii^ 
Harvey  Coombe's  and  most  of  Mr.  Mnsters's  hounds  on  his 
giving  up  the  Southwold.  Then  he  secnred  a  rare  right- 
hand  man  in  George  Beers,  and  the  two,  backing  each  other, 
showed  some  capital  sport.  Lord  Southampton's  was,  per- 
haps, rather  an  "  iron  rule,"  bnt  no  man  ever  did  better  by 
his  oonntry. 
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SO  ANDCALS  IHOTEt 

Br  "B.  A.  N." 
(Oantiimtd  from  pajt  U7.) 

Pekhaps  the  strongeBt  reason  for  regarding  the  dog  as  the 
highest  representative  of  intelligence  m  animals  arises  from 
our  fiuniliaritywith  him;  and,  on  general  grounds,  this  is  cer- 
tainly trae.  He  receives  the  highest  calture,  in  the  sense  of 
instmction,  from  man,  and  responds  to  it  in  a  manner  which 
thinkers  of  the  first  rank  have  insisted  involves  the 
existence  of  a  moral  sense.  No  one  who  has  owned  a  c;ood 
dog  can  doubt  that  the  animal  loves  him  for  himself.  There 
is  a  sympathy,  in  numberless  instances,  between  a  given 
dog  and  a  given  master — ^be  he  lord  or  costermonger — 
which  is  never  exhibited  by  one  for  any  other  of  the  genus, 
which  is  never  transferred,  and  which  often  perishes  m  the 
man  when  he  loses  that  dog,  and  in  the  dog  when  he  loses 
that  master.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  almost  persuades  us 
that  the  elephant  has  higher  intelligence  than  the  dog,  but 
every  careful  reader  of  that  charmmg  writer  knows  how 
much  of  his  evidence  is  second  hand.  One,  whose  experience 
of  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  elephant  can  hardly  be 
surpassed,  told  the  writer  that  if  individual  attachment  to 
man  were  as  strong  in  the  case  of  elephants  as  it  is  in  dogs, 
he  shonld  place  the  former  higher  in  the  scale  of  possible 
attainment ;  but  that,  having  regard  to  their  dispositions, 
bethought  the  dog  should  take  higher  rank;  and  in  his 
experience  of  both,  his  verdict  was  m  favour  of  the  latter. 
Being  personally  unacquainted  with  the  elephant,  I  am 
compelled  to  draw  my  illustrations  from  the  dog,  and  I 
cannot  think  that  any  other  animal  would  aSord  proof  of 
reasoning  power  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  companion 
of  our  field  sports,  tha  guardian  oi  our  houses  and  flocks, 
and  the  devoted  servant  of  our  will.  Pages  might  be 
quoted  from  unimpeachable  sources  indicating  concerted 
action,  communication  between  individuals  and  societies, 
adaptation  of  labour  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  and 
selection  of  the  most  effectual  from  a  number  of  possible 
means  of  attaining  an  object  among  birds,  reptiles,  and 
insects  —  creatures  which  the  unohservant  man  passes 
by  without  considering  their  ways.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  strongest  argument  which  might  be  adduced  for  the 
reasoning  power  of  birds  that  they  take  delight  in  dis- 
playing their  plum^e,  and  that  this  is  admired  by  their 
females;  that  they  decorate  their  nests  with  gay  articles 
and  the  feathers  of  other  species ;  that  they  build  bowers, 
and  place  stones  to  keep  the  grass  stems,  which  form  the 
dome,  in  their  places,  and  that  they  hold  assemblies  in 
these  beautiiiil  structures,  and  invite  their  neighbours 
to  join  in  the  dance.  But  if  in  all  this  pestcocks, 
pheasants,  humming  birds,  and  bower  birds  do  not  show 
Pabt  IV.— Tol.  ni. 


a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  there  is  no  object  what- 
ever in  the  personal  display,  the  decoration,  and  the  dances. 
The  aesthetic  sense  in  some  species  of  man  appears  to 
be  entirely  wanting;  it  is  lower  in  the  Australian  savage 
than  in  the  B«gent  bird  of  his  own  scrubbs ;  the  miserame 
temporary  hut  of  the  one  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
elegant  bower  of  the  other.  If  this  sense  of  the  beautiful 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  reasoning  power,  it  is  at  least 
common  to  birds  and  other  animals  (to  wit  human  beings), 
and  if  taste  is  invariably  associated  with  the  reosomng 
faculty  in  man,  how  can  we  divorce  them  in  the  lower 
animals?  But  birds' have  higher  claims  than  this  to  our 
respect,  which  my  limits  forbid  me  to  enter  upon.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  watch  domestic  fowls  and  cage  birds  to  become 
convinced  of  the  presence  of  reasoning  powers  applied  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  limited  wants,  and,  putting  ourselves 
in  their  places,  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  should  make 
more  display  then  they  do  in  the  simple  efforts  to  attain 
a  simple  end.  I  used  to  watch  a  thrush  every  morning 
during  the  past  nesting  season,  searching  for  garden  snails 
among  the  leaves  of  a  bed  of  violets.  On  finding  a  victim 
he  would  hop  oS.  to  the  gravel  and  smash  the  shell  against 
a  particular  stone  projecting  from  the  path.  I  removal  this 
stone  on  one  occasion  over  night,  and  the  next  morning  my 
friend  tried  the  trellis  work  of  the  house  with  very  in- 
different success,  and  I  fear  the  nestlings  did  not  get  half  a 
breakfast  that  morning.  Subsequently,  I  placed  a  large 
stone  among  the  leaves,  which  the  bird  immediately  took 
advantage  of,  standing  upon  it  and  bringing  the  snail  down 
with  a  smart  rap,  knocking  off  all  the  shell,  and  flying  off  to 
the  shrubbeiy  with  its  inmate,  to  return  to  the  shambles 
presently  with  a  fresh  subject  for  dissection.  Had  it  been 
my  business  to  break  snail's  shells  for  my  breakfast,  with 
no  other  hammer  than  a  soft  beak  I  should  certainly  have 
selected  such  an  anvil.  I  have  seen  a  species  of  Australian 
crow  do  much  the  same  with  the  fresh  water  bivalve  which 
he  digs  up  from  the  half  dried  bed  of  a  stream,  and  a  com- 
pany of  these  birds-  may  often  be  seen  and  heard  in  the 
morning  at  daybreak  rapping  their  prey  upon  the  stones. 
The  great  Australian  kingflsher,  the  "  laughing  jackass" 
of  the  colonists,  is  known  for  its  dexterity  in  capturing 
and  destroying  the  most  dangerous  snakes  by  darting 
upon  them,  and  inflicting  a  blow  behind  the  head  with 
its  powerful  bill.  Hearing  on  one  occasion  in  a  forest 
an  unusually  vigorous  chattering,  I  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion, and  saw  one  of  these  birds,  who  presently  dashed 
at  something  on  a  sapling  which  fell  to  the  groimd,  fol- 
lowed by  the  bird  screaming  with  excitement.  It  proved 
to  be  a  snake  which  the  kingfisher  had  seen  and  knocked 
from  a  bough,  and  pinned  as  soon  as  it  was  on  the 
ground.    The  cries  of  the  bird,  which  appeared  to  be  unable 
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to  manags  the  writhing  enake,  attracted  two  others,  and  the 
three  continued  the  onslaught.  I  approached  cautioosly 
within  twenty  or  twenty-five  yards,  and  saw  two  of  them 
hold  the  snake  by  the  head  and  tail  while  the  third  dealt  it 
a  succession  of  rapid  blows,  retreating  and  darting  forward 
to  give  impetus  to  the  stroke.  In  a»few  minutes  they  had 
finished  their  work,  and  on  going  to  the  spot  I  found  a  tree 
snake  nearly  five  feet  long,  with  its  back  broken  and  its 
head  lacerated,  helpless,  though  not  quite  dead.  There 
could  not  be  a  clearer  case  of  action  in  concert,  and  perfect 
understanding  of  the  situation  and  the  means  of  meeting 
it.  Stretched  like  a  cord  between  two  of  the  birds  the  third 
could  attack  the  snake  with  impunity;  and  I  cannot  doubt, 
that  they  were  all  conscious  of  tne  advantage  they  possessed 
over  a  reptile  too  large  for  the  strength  of  one  alone,  and 
that  they  exercised  as  well  marked  reasoning  powers  as  the 
best  endowed  creature  could  have  employed  to  attain  the 
same  end.  Had  two  savages  been  observed  killing  S  boa 
constrictor  in  this  manner  with  pitchforks  instead  of  beaks 
thOT  would  have  been  thought  very  smart  fellows. 

irom  personal  observation  I  know  comparatively  little  of 
the  intelligence  of  reptiles,  it  is  impossible,  however,  to 
read  the  accounts  of  the  habits  of  snakes  when  made 
familar  with  man  in  captivity,  and  doubt  their  possession 
of  a  moderate  share  of  intelligence.  Mr.  L^ard,  in  his 
"  Bambles  in  Ceylon,"  tells  us  how  he  watched  a  cobra  put 
its  head  and  neck  through  a  hole  and  swallow  a  frog,  out 
being  unable  to  retreat  on  account  of  its  throat  being  dis- 
tended, disgorged  its  prey.  The  frog  began  to  make  its 
escape  and  was  again  swallowed,  when  the  snake  a^m 
attempted  to  draw  its  head  back,  and  failed  as  before.  The 
victim  was  once  more  disgorged,  and  being  this  time  taken 
by  one  leg,  was  easily  drawn  through  the  hole.  This  could 
not  have  been  the  result  of  accident,  but  experiment ;  and  a 
reasoning  process,  however  simple,  must  nave  been  per- 
formed. Animals  frequently  repeat  their  efforts  to  over- 
come a  difficulty,  and  perhaps  require  a  great  number  of 
trials  to  convince  them  of  the  certainty  of  failure  which 
would  be  apparent  to  us  either  d  priori,  or  on  one  trial; 
and  in  this  children  resemble  them  ;  but  they  usually  succeed 
in  the  end,  and  they  are,  besides,  quick  to  avail  themselves 
of  a  suggestion  offered  by  us,  as,  when  I  am  directing 
my  retriever  by  pointing  to  the  spot  where  a  wounded  duck 
has  Cftme  to  the  surface,  he  will  follow  my  hand  impHoitly, 
or  land  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream  and  hunt  down 
the  shore,  knowing  by  experience  that  I  can  work  in  concert 
with  him,  and  that  I  am  generally  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  he  persists  in  disregardmg  my  counsel  I  assume 
that  he  has  good  reasons  for  a  course  of  his  own,  and  the 
event  justifies  his  judgment.  He  has  seen  something  in  the 
motions  of  the  fugitive  subsequent  to  the  last  directions 
given  by  me,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  make  a  fact  he  has 
just  learned  the  starting  point  for  independent  action ;  but 
as  long  as  he  himself  is  in  doubt  his  dependence  upon  my 
Judgment  is  absolute.  This  co-operation  of  intelligence 
between  two  creatures  is  inexplicable  unless  there  is  a  per- 
ception on  both  sides  of  a  common  faculty,  and  this  common 
'fiuulty  can  be  nothing  else  than  thought.  At  least  I  call  it 
by  that  name  when  eSiibited  by  myself. 

The  above  should  have  been  reserved  for  another  place, 
but  it  illustrated  that  which  at  the  moment  was  present  to 
my  mind  as  to  the  facility  with  which  animals  adopt  a 
suggestion  offered,  and  appear  "to  compare  it  with  their  own 
knowledge  at  the  moment. 

To  return  to  the  reptiles.  While  living  in  a  hut  on  the 
baaks  of  one  of  the  North  Australian  rivers,  where  I  saw  a 
white  &ce  but  once  a  week,  and  having  nothing  to  beguile 
the  time,  I  paid  some  attention  to  the  habits  of  an  iguana 
which  had  his  home  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  close  at  hand.  He 
soon  became  accustomed  to  my  presence,  and  would  bask 
in  the  sun  within  a  few  yards  of  me  as  I  sat  on  a  log 
and  watched  him.  By  putting  scraps  of  food  near  his 
retreat  I  at  length  induced  him  to  come  close  to  the  hut  and 
receive  his  rations  regularly,  always  whistling  whilst  feeding 
him.    He  rapidly  became  accustomed  to  the  sounds  made 


by  myself  and  the  sheep  dog^,  and  had  no  fear  of  the  latter; 
wnen,  however,  food  was  given  to  him  in  their  presence  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to  a  tree  to  eat  it,  no  donbt 
under  the  impression  that  the  larger  animals  would  be  dis- 
posed to  dispute  it  with  him.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
dogs  at  other  times,  and  when  they  were  tied  up  remained 
within  a  few  yards  of  me  to  eat  anything  that  was  given. 
Unfortunately  for  the  expectant  reader,  I  have  no  instance 
of  brilliant  intelligence  to  record  of  this  reptile,  because  a 
visitor  to  my  hut  in  my  absence  shot  the  onsuspecting 
creature ;  but  it  had  given  me  enough  occasion  to  odieve 
that  it  was  not  without  simple  reasoning  faculties :  for  it 
knew  me  by  sight  as  the  dis{)enBer  of  certain  good  things ; 
it  knew  my  call  to  dinner;  it  knew  my  dogs  as  distinct 
from  others ;  and  if  the  powers  of  association,  memory,  and 
comparison  here  exhibited  are  characteristic  of  beings  to 
whom  reason  is  attributed,  it,  having  these  in  a  minor 
decree,  was  to  that  extent  a  reasoning  being. 

Among  insects,  particularly  those  which  dwell  in  com- 
munities, there  are  many  which,  even  those  who  deny  all 
reasoning  powers  to  them,  compare  ?rith  man. 

Parvula  nam  exemplo  est  magni  formica  laboris. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sage  who  recommended  the 
sluggard  to  go  to  the  ant  and  study  her  ways,  wonld  have 
admitted  her  reasoning  powers,  and  added,  "  Becuise 
she  will  teach  yon  how  a  member  of  society  should  control 
and  direct  individual  action  by  energy,  perseverance,  com- 
bination, forethought,  thrift,  and  many  other  social  virtues 
into  a  channel  which  leads  to  the  general  welfare."  But 
what  is  the  impression  on  looking  at  one  of  their  citadela 
jealously  guarded  by  sentries  challenging  all  who  enter,  and 
closing  the  gates  at  night  P  What  can  we  think  of  their 
warriors  huriing  themselves  into  the  battle  with  reckless 
courage,  or  going  forth  in  admirable  array  to  make  a  raid, 
capturing  slaves,  who  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  construct  the  cells  and  attend  the  larvsa  of  their 
masters?  We  observe  them  constructing  roads  to  their 
nests,  tunnelling  under  streams,  bringing  aphides  to  their 
nests  and  using  them  as  milch  cows,  placmg  the  eggs  of  tiiB 
aphides  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  nest,  where  they  will 
the  sooner  hatch ;  and  in  all  these  actions  repeatedly  com- 
municating with  one  another,  combining  to  remove  an 
obstacle  or  carry  a  burden,  concentrating  or  dividing  their 
forces  under  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances ;  recognising 
members  of  the  same  community  after  months  of  separation, 
and  distinguishing  without  &il  even  the  larvae  of  a  different 
species ! 

If  a  traveller  were  to  come  from  Central  Afiiioa  and 
tell  us  he  had  found  such  a  people,  with  the  stature  and 
form  of  man,  missionaries  and  philanthroptsts  wonld  be 
eager  to  try  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  interesting 
and  intelligent  race ;  but,  though  millions  of  such  commn- 
nities  are  spread  far  and  wide  under  the  turf  of  onr  own 
meadows,  reasoning  beings  walk  over  them  with  supreme 
indifference  to  their  works  and  ways,  and  profound  ignorande 
of  their  intelligence.  The  two-legged  animal,  with  its  fifly 
ounces  or  so  of  brain  carried  triumphantly  at  the  top  of  an 
upright  trunk — a  brain  which  perhaps  has  never  done  any- 
tning  in  proportion  to  its  assumed  capacity — ^laughs  to  scorn 
the  suggestion  that  the  atom  of  cerebral  tissue,  no  larger 
than  one  of  the  full-stops  in  this  type,  in  which  all  l3ds 
power  of  the  ant  is  concentrated,  contains  essentially  the 
same  powers  directed  to  much  the  same  ends,  and  resnlts 
very  hkely  in  producing  a  better  citizen  and  a  harder  workm* 
for  the  general  good  than  he  who  considers  himself  the  sol© 
exponent  of  reason.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the 
are  magister  of  the  man  and  t^e-ant  is  the  stomach,  and  it 
may  be  worth  the  while  of  the  man  to  examine  how  &r  each 
resembles  the  other  in  his  manner  of  filling  it,  and  whether 
there  is  any  radical  difference  in  faculties.  For  further  com- 

garison,  I  beg  to  recommend  to  his  consideration  Pierre 
[uber's  "  Recherches  sur  les  Moeurs  des  Fourmis." 
K  anything  can  be  determined  A  priori  as  to  the  mental 
faculties  from  the  actual  and  relative  size  of  the  brain,  then 
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num  would  stand  in  the  first  place  b^  far  on  acoonnt  of 
the  greater  relative  -weight  of  nis  brain  to  his  whole  bnlk 
(excepting  a  few  small  birds,  mice,  and  the  smaller  apes), 
and  only  second  to  some  of  the  largest  of  the  mammalia — 
as  the  whale,  elephant,  Ac. — in  the  actnal  weight  of  the 
contents  of  his  sknll.  Beasoning  from  the  facts  we  already 
know,  there  is  fair  ground  to  believe  the  relation  between  a 
certain  magnitade  of  brain  compared  with  the  bnlk  of  the 
body  and  the  mental  faculties  to  be  real.  Taking  this  basis 
of  comparison,  man  should  stand  first  in  mental  power,  as 
he  actually  does ;  the  dog  should  far  excel  the  elephant,  as 
he  probablv  does,  and  all  the  e(|uine  and  bovine  races  as 
he  nnqnestionably  does.  The  weight  of  the  brain  of  man 
to  his  body  is  abont  1  to  50 ;  of  the  dog,  1  to  120 ;  and  of 
the  elephant,  1  in  1000,  roughly  speaking.  In  the  few 
specimens  of  the  whale  for  which  the  proportion  has  been 
compnted,  the  preponderance  of  matter  over  mind  is  very 
mucn  greater,  and  greater  still  in  the  true  fishes.  Then  we 
have  to  consider  the  proportion  of  white  to  grey  matter, 
and  the  convolutions,  which  are  purely  physiological  ques- 
tions beyond  my  capacity  to  discuss. 

In  the  instances  cited  above,  and  in  former  papers  on 
the  subject,  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  before  the  reader 
the  strong  probability  (to  my  own  mind  a  certainty,  as  will 
have  appeared  clearly  enough)  that  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  certain  ends,  animals  much  lower  in  the  scale 
than  the  dog  employ  the  same  &culties  aa-  ours,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ourselves  under  like  pircumstances.    If  a  man, 

E laced  in  those  circumstances  with  the  same  object  before 
im,  performing  identical  actions,  should  tell  me  that  his 
senses  and  limbs  were  not  directed  by  thought  or  reason,  I 
should  enspect  him  to  be  sadly  in  want  of  a  little  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  giving  ideas  their  right  names,  as  sane 
people  entertain  them ;  or  of  trying  to  shuffle  out  of  his 
prejudices  without  confessing  that  they  were  unfounded. 
Yet  I  am  perfectly  well  convinced  that  there  are  many 
whom  no  amount  of  evidence  would  move  unless  it  was 
told  them  of  a  creature  with  more  external  resemblance  to 
man  than  any  of  those  whose  habits  have  been  glanced  at. 
Make  a  gorilla  a  little  less  unlovelv  in  features,  and  these 

are  the  very  people  most  ready  to  believe  the  M.  du , 

who  sets  up  a  stuffed  specimen  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  assures  them  that  he  found  that  particular  indi- 
vidual engaged  in  prostrating  himself  to  the  rising  sun. 
"  Ahl  traces  of  a  religious  behef  of  some  sort ;  very  human 
of  course  !  Capable,  no  doubt,  of  great  improvement,  have 
him  decently  buried.  It  was  almost  mnrder  to  kill  a 
creature  with  a  face  like  that."  But  unfortunately  most  of 
the  aj>e8  have  repulsive  faces,  owing  to  the  prominence  of 
the  occipital- ridges,  and  the  great  development  of  the  jaw 
and  its  muscles ;  and  sympathy  with,  and  belief  in  the 
mental  capacity  of  a  baboon  vamshes  in  the  presence  of  the 
nnpleasing  physiognomy,  though  a  naturalist  tells  us  of  itb 
solicitude  for  its  young,  its  habit  of  building  platforms  to 
sleep  npKjn  among  the  trees,  wrapping  itself  in  a  covering  of 
leaves,  or  throwing  a  mat  over  its  head  to  protect  it  from 
the  sun,  and  a  thousand  other  acts  with  definite  objects. 
External  features  have  such  an  influence  upon  some  minds 
in  making  comparisons  between  the  acts  and  faculties  of 
animals,  that  if  an  animal  could  be  found  with  a  slightly 
greater  similitude  to  the  ordinary  human  being  than  any  of 
wie  apes,  but,  nevertheless,  with  much  lower  intelligence 
than  the  dog  or  the  horse,  the^  would  be  r^dy  to  admit  as 
founded  on  thought  any  trifling  intelligent  act  of  the 
former,  while  denying  such  an  origin  to  far  more  complex 
actions  performed  by  the  latter.  An  idiot  is  a  far  less 
perfect  being,  absolntely  as  well  as  relatively,  than  a  sheep 
dog  or  retriever ;  and  though  the  idiot  may  l>e  capable  of 
next  to  nothing  but  actions  resulting  from  mere  organiza- 
tion, he  Would  take  higher  rank  in  the  opinion  of  such 
persons. 

li  the  reader  who  has  not  hitherto  troubled  himself  to 
make  any  comjmrjson  between  the  origin  of  such  actions 
as  he  mast  have  observed  in  animals  and  those  he  himself 
daily  performs,  has  not  yet  been  persuaded  that  they  may 


be  compared,  let  me  lay  before  him  a  few  cases  which  I 
have  selected  from  a  great  number,  because  I  believe  I  can 
trace  every  step  in  the   process  of  thought  leading   to 
the  acts.      First  considering  the  general  case  of  a  dog 
retrieving — I  omit  "  pointing "   and  "  setting,"  for  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  h6w  much  of  this  is  due  to  inherited 
training  and  habit,  and  how  much  to  a  consciousness  in  the 
animal  at  the  moment  that  he  is  acting  for  and  in  concert 
with  his  master.    The  elements  of  this,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  so  special  an  act,  are  found  in  every  dog 
accustomed  to  use  nis  nose  at  all.    The  terrier  at  a  rat's 
hole,  and  the  veriest  mongrel  coming  suddenly  on  a  hare 
in  her  form,  will    make   that  pause  of  excitement   and 
expectation  which  has    been  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
setter  and  pointer,  and  exaggerated  by  trainmg  until  the 
strength  of  the  scent  alone  is  sufficient  to  throw  him  into 
an  attitude  which  says  as  plainly  as  possible,  "  I  dare  not 
move  for  fear  of  moving  the  quarry  lying  before  me ;"  and 
who  has  not  seen  the  eye  of  an  old  pointer  roll  in  its  socket 
towards  the  advancing  sportsman,  marking  the  impatience 
of  delay,  and  the  consciousness  that  his  advance  is  the 
crowning  point  of  the  concerted  action.    Though  it  is  a 
long  digression,  I  must  describe  the  growth  of  the  pointing 
habit  in  a  retriever.    I  shot  with  him  in  country  covered 
for  many  square  miles  with  shallow  water  and  trees,  and 
little  undergrowth,  and  among  the  mangrove  islands  of 
shallow  bays.    Here  the  dog  walking  cautiously  by  me, 
avoiding  splashing,  and  sliding  quietly  oS  intercepting  logs 
into  the  water,  would  peer  carefully  among  the  stems  of 
the  trees,  and  when  he  saw  duck  "  stand  "  as  rigid  as  a 
pointer,  with  his  eye  on  the  game.    Again :  coming  through 
belts  of  trees  upon  open  water  he  would  advance  a  few 
steps,  and,  on  seeing  the  duck  swim  from  cover  into  the 
open,   crouch  with  the  tail  extended,  and  let  me  know 
where  they  were.  Often,  after  having  searched  with  the  glass, 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  fowl,  and  have  lost  a  good 
shot  by  discrediting  his  powers  of  sight  and  judgment, 
and  have  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  birds  rise  from 
cover  where  they  might  have  been  approached.    I  say  I 
distrusted  his  judgment,  but  this  was  in  the  early  days 
when  he  had  been  hardly  six  months  at  the  work — now  I 
rely  upon   him  as    infallible.     The   pointing   habit   was 
carried  to  the  extreme,  when,  sitting  in  a  Doat  moored 
at  the  mouth  of   a  creek,  we  waited  for  the  flights  of 
wild-fowl   coming    in   from  the  sea,  he  would  nse  and 
point  before  I  could  discern  it,  straight  for  the  long  black 
line  creeping  up  the   coast,  and  as   it  approached  sink 
down  with  nothing  but  his  eager  eye  above  the  gunwale, 
and  when  the  whirlwind  of  wings  rushed  over  head  and 
half  a  score  of  the  plump  fellows  staggered  out  of  the 
ranks,  the  beseeching  face  was  turned  to  me  for  the  word  or 
the  look  which  sent  him  on  that  duty  the  true  sportsman 
loves  so  well  to  see  thoroughly  carried  out.    The  mother  of 
this  dog  was  a  setter,  but  I  know  that  both  parents  were 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  game,  and  perhaps  it  was 
rash  to  expect   anything  firom  inheritance :    but  I  relied 
upon  their  general  intelligence.     Strict   association  with 
myself,  and  the  animal's  natural  capacity  made  him  as 
perfect  a  retriever  in  water  as  could   be  wished.     The 
pointing  or  setting  habit  was,  as  I  think  has  been  shown, 
developed  by  circumstances,  and  on  its  first  appearance 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  training.    He  has  never  seen 
grouse,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  week  he  would  stand 
to  them  as  he  did  on  his  first  introduction  to  partridges. 
Most  of  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  these  papers 
■  will  have  seen  retrieving  done,  at  least  on  land,  and  I  need 
not  describe  the  variety  of  duties  the  dog  has  to  perform. 
Say  I  am  walking  with  my  retriever,  a  covey  gets  up,  I 
brmg  down  a  brace,  the  right-hand  bird  is  bronght  to  hand 
dead,  the  left  is  a  runner,  the  dog  knows  that  two  birds  are 
down,  and  more,  he  has  marked  them ;  away  he  goes,  and- 
in  a  minute  or  so  the  runner  is  recovered ;  he  is  satisfied, 
and  indulges  in  a  roll  in  the  gnea  to  expehd  some  of  the 
pent-up  energy.     How  can  I  pretend  that  he  does  not 
mmo  that  he  knoioi  ?    He  receives  firom  without  the  same 
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sensations  in  the  same  sacoession,  anddistinenishes  between 
himself  subjectively,  and  me  and  the  partridges  objectively. 
Then  a  train  of  tbonght  arises — an  oDJect  at  a  distance — it 
has  a  likeness  by  which  he  can  identify  it  from  memory  of 
a  state  of  consciousness  aroused  on  a  former  occasion  by 
such  an  object — he  expects  to  be  sent  to  bring  the  object — 
he  expects  it  to  do  certain  things,  for  instance,  to  run  at  a 
great  pace  through  the  grass— he  remembers  what  he  did 
on  a  former  occasion  with  success,  casts  for  the  scent  and 
runs  it  up  to  the  bird.  In  other  words  he  is  for  several 
minutes  the  subject  of  sensations  of  the  nerves,  of  a  state  of 
self-consciousness,  of  relations  of  time  and  space,  of  volition 
communicated  to  muscular  action.  And  of  what  more  am 
I  the  subject  when  the  partridges  rise  and  I  fire  the  gpin  at 
them  P  It  is  true  that  the  intermediate  steps  between 
conscious  sensation  and  action  are  fused,  or  rather  take 

glace  in  such  rapid  succession  that  they  are  not  noticed 
y  either  of  us.      But  they  were   first  attained   slowly 
and    in  the  same  order;  and  if  both  the   psychological 
and    physical    motions    were    not   performed    rapidly,    I 
could  not  shoot,  and  he  oonid  not  retrieve.    The  analysis 
of  such  a  case  is  difficult,  because  the  elements  are  simple, 
and  the  identity  of  them  practically  assumed.    If  the  in- 
termediate  steps  so   rapidly — and,   after   experience   and 
habit,  unconsciously — performed  in  my  being  were   once 
consciously  performed,  and  were  in  anv  sen^e  intellectual 
and  rational  operations,  they  are  none  tne  less  so  now ;  and 
if  the  same  is  true  of  the  dog,  the  same  consciousness,  voli- 
tion, and  action  being  exhibited,  they  were  rational  in  him. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  functions  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  in  the  dog  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  in 
man,  as  we  know  by  actual  comparison  and  analogy  (the 
only  means  of  reasoning  about  it)  and  if  I  do  not  deny  him 
one  which  in  me  involves  the  other,  I  cannot  deny  him  the 
consequence  which  I  admit  in  myself.    If  I  can  justify  to 
myself  that  he  feels — i.  e.,  has  sensations  and  is  oonscioq^  of 
them,  the  corollary  that  he  thinks  is  unavoidable.    It  was 
strange  that  Descartes,  while  maintaining  that  unimftla  were 
machines,  and  admitting  that  thesb  machines  performed  all 
those  nervons  and  muscular  actions  of  which  man  is  the 
subject  during  the  process  of  thought,  should  have  missed 
the  obvious  conclusion.    It  would  be  absurd  as  well  as  im- 
possible to  doubt  the  acnteness  of  a  man  who  made  one  of 
the  greatest  steps  in  mathematical  discovery — the  applica- 
cation  of  algebra  to  geometry.    But  it  is  a  fact  in  the  history 
of  thought  that  large  perceptions  and  strict  deduction  in 
one  direction  are  sometimes  compatible  with  prejudice  and 
ignorance  of  fact  in  another.    The  "8i  eogitcmt  ut  noa, 
aniviam  eliam  wt  et  nos  vnvmortcdem  hahent,  quod  non  est 
verisimile,"  seems  to  have  blinded  Descartes  to  the  direct  in- 
ference fk)m  his  own  proposition.    He  believed  that  if  they 
thought  they  must  have  souls,  and  that  the  cause  of  virtue 
suffered  by  thus  admitting  their  immortality.  The  questions, 
however,  are  quite  distinct ;  and  whether  man  or  animal  has 
or  has  not  a  soul  apart  fi^}m  his  intellect  is  of  no  conse- 
quence  when  we  are   considering  his  reasoning  powers. 
Whether  man  has  a  soul  is  not  a  fact  of  which  we  are 
cognizant,  but  an  idea  which  must  either  be  accepted  from 
revelation  or  merely  speculated  upon.    Moreover,  all  men 
are  agreed  that  there  is  a  thinking  principle,  but  all  are 
not  agreed  that  there  is  a  soul  distinct  from  this. 

But  I  will  give  some  special  instances  of  actions  performed 
by  an  animfu  entirely  on  his  own  account,  without  assist- 
ance, direction,  or  encouragement,  and  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  superior  being  that  they  were  contem- 
plated. 

Case  1  is  an  instance  of  memory,  and  I  think  of  reflection. 
Having  shot  a  couple  of  teal,  in  some  ground  exces- 
sively difficult  for  the  retriever  to  work  in,  as  it  was  covered 
with  water  in  which  scores  of  trees  felled  by  a  hurricane 
'lay  pitched  about  in  confusion,  I  picked  np  one,  and  seeing 
the  dog  unlikdy  to  recover  the  other,  a  winged  bird  diving 
among  the  debris  of  branches  and  bark,  I  called  him  on, 
much  to  his  chagrin,  for  he  would  have  felt  with  his  nose 
under  every  half  immersed  log  in  the  swamp,  rather  than 


have  left  a  bird  he  knew  to  be  hiding  somewhere  at  hand. 
It  was  fully  a  week  afterwards  that  I  was  va,  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  unconscious  that  I  was  near  the  plaoe,  i^en  my 
friend  began  to  appear  anxious.  Thinking  he  had  some 
reason  for  this,  I  indulged  him,  followed  his  lead,  and  socm 
found  myself  at  the  spot.  Here  he  went  to  work  as  if  the 
bird  had  but  just  fallen,  and  I  let  him  have  ten  minutes  at 
it,  after  which  he  came  off  with  a  determined  air,  and  gave 
it  up  The  lost  bird  had  long  ago  depiarted  from  my  memory. 
Not  so  my  friend;  he  bad  it  down  in  his  "  Shooter's  Diary," 
a  blot  on  his  professional  reputation  to  be  erased  if  possible; 
and  it  seems  that,  coming  near  the  spot,  and  his  memory 
for  locality  being  better  than  mine,  albeit  I  think  that  good 
enough  when  swamps  are  the  subject,  some  local  association 
recalled  the  circumstance  that  an  nnfound  bird  should  be 
there,  and  he  asked  permission  to  try  for  it. 

Case  2. — In  this  instance  the  dog  perceived  the  situation, 
and  the  escape  from  it  before  I  did.  Some  very  high  close 
wire  fencing  had  been  set  np  to  inclose  the  drive  at  a 
friend's  house.  This  was  new  to  me  and  my  dog.  Think- 
ing to  show  off  his  leaping  powers,  I  threw  my  stick  over 
the  fence,  to  which  he  rushed  up,  but  finding  it  looked 
as  if  it  might  hang  him  up  if  he  jumped  short,  he  stopped 
suddenly,  looked  right  and  left,  and  dashed  09°  to  a  gate 
standing  partly  open  some  twenty  yards  away,  and,  racing 
through  it,  recovered  the  stick.    One  of  the  judges  of  the 

Court  of ,  who  must  be  admitted  capable  of  weighing 

evidence,  seeing  the  whole  oocnrrenoe,  allowed  my  appeal  to 
him,  that  this  was  as  clear  a  case  as  possible  of  reasoning 
from  premises. 

Case  No.  3  shows  a  combination  of  reasoning  operations. 
I  was  lying  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  last  summer  with 
the  dog  stretched  out  close  to  me.  A  lady,  to  whom  the 
dog  was  particularly  attached,  approached  with  a  gentleman, 
and  when  they  had  roused  me  they  told  me  that  the  dog  on 
seeing  them  approach,  and  being  anxious  to  greet  his  ac- 
quaintances, rose  cautiously,  looked  me  in  the  &ce,  crept 
from  my  side,  solemnly  licked  her  hand,  and  returned  as 
cautiously  to  resume  his  place,  without  disturbing  me. 
Ordinarily  he  would  have  greeted  her  with  noisy  demon- 
strations of  delight.  But  they  described  his  manner  on  this 
occasion  as  being  consciously  solicitous  to  respect  the  sacred 
slumbers  of  his  master.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this ;  for 
often,  when  camping  alone  with  him  in  the  bush,  where  it 
was  not  prudent  to  tempt  the  natives  to  take  one's  life  and 
one's  tobacco  pouch  by  lighting  a  fire,  he  would  steal 
quietly  from  my  side  for  a  few  paces,  listen  attentively,  and 
return  without  moving  a  twig  or  leaf.  One  night  it  was 
necessary  to  shift  my  quarters  several  times,  the  suppressed 
warnings  of  the  dog  giving  unmistakable  notice  oi  some 
undesirable  neighbours  on  the  move. 

Case  4. — WhUe  almost  a  puppy  this  dog  exhibited  in  one 
instance  an  unusual  amount  of  reflection.  It  was  my 
custom  to  shoot  down  a  creek,  driving  before  me  the  wild 
fowl  which  invariably  went  off  to  a  swamp  situated  at  about 
half  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  where  we  attacked  them  at 
10  a.m.,  after  which  breakfast  (consisting  of  a  single  biscuit 
and  a  draught  of  water)  was  served  out  to  all  hands  on  the 
only  piece  of  dry  firm  soil  within  some  miles  round.  The  ' 
creek  was  fringed  with  so  dense  a  growth  of  mangrove 
scrub  that  in  some  places  the  stems  stood  as  close  together 
as  the  extended  fingers  of  the  hand.  In  this  I  missed  my 
dog  for  some  minutes,  and  failed  to  bring  him  np  to  olL 
Rushing  through  the  cover  it  is  probable  he  did  not  bear 
me.  I  gave  it  up  presently  as  a  hopeless  task,  and  concluded 
that  he  would  find  his  way  home,  having,  notwithstanding,  a 
lurking  fear  that  he  might  wander  for  days  among  those 
thousands  of  acres  of  smt  flats,  and  die  a  miserable  death, 
as  more  than  one  man  has.  I  had,  however,  given  too  little 
credit  to  his  memory  and  observation,  for,  on  arriving  at  the 
breakfast  place — two  miles  at  least  from  the  spot  where  I 
had  lost  him — I  found  him  near  the  log  which  marked  it, 
expectant  but  collected,  and  having  every  appearance  of 
having  arrived  there  some  time  before  me.  He  must  have 
approached  quietly,  for  the  swamp  was  undisturbed.    There 
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is  DO  other  possible  explanation  of  this  than  that  having 
been  accustomed  on  some  few  occasions  previously  to  know 
that  spot  as  a  halting-place  connected  with  a  certain  routine 
of  the  day's  sport,  and  knowing  that  we  were  going  in  the 
direction  of  it,  he  made  off  for  it,  as  soon  as  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  finding  me.  Footing  me  was 
of  course  out  of  the  question  over  flie  mud  and  water  of  a 
mangrove  flat. 

Case  6. — Last  year  I  was  living  for  some  time  on  one  of 
the  suburban  lines,  and  frequently  brought  the  dog  to  town. 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  out  at  the  seventh  station, 
which  he  soon  became  accustomed  to  know  as  well  as 
myself,  contenting  himself  with  lying  under  the  seat  until 
the  sixth  was  passed,  and  we  were  approaching  the  seventh, 
when  he  would  come  from  under  the  seat,  take  up  my  bag 
'  and  indicate  that  he  was  ready  to  leave  the  train.  I  care- 
fully concealed  everything  which  might  give  him  a 
suspicion  of  my  intention  to  alight  there,  and  for  some  time 
after  I  had  changed  the  station  for  another  further  on  he 
would  still  show  that  he  expected  to  get  out  there.  Now, 
how  far  animals  can  coutU  is  a  vexed  question;  but  here  is 
evidence  that  they  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  succes- 
sion of  events — a  succession  of  stoppages — and  can  connect 
one  of  the  series  unfailingly  with  another  event.  A  railway 
is  a  very  unpleasant  means  of  conveyance  to  a  dog,  and  I 
can  readily  imagine  his  desire  for  release  would  lead  him  to 
fix  his  attention  on  the  circumstances  which  gave  him 
freedom.  _  I  am  ready  to  grant  that  some  of  these  cases  are 
almost  trivial,  or  at  least,  that  they  exhibit  nothing  more 
than  an  average  animal  might  perform.  If  "  sensational" 
cases  of  the  anecdotic  species  are  desired,  I  beg  the  reader 
to  go  to  one  or  other  df  those  current  publications,  where, 
it  they  are  not  manufactured  to  order,  they  are  overloaded 
with  flowers  of  rhetoric  which  suggest  a  greater  love  of  the 
marvellous  than  adherence  to  fact.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  take  some  of  these  and  show  what  gross  assumptions 
they  are  founded  on.  How  the  Vriters  describe  what  they 
thought,  not  what  they  «aw.  I  pretend  to  give  nothing  but 
bare  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  have  set  them  in 
the  plainest  language  I  can  find,  that  those  who  choose  to 
compare  them  with  the  process  of  thought  in  their  own 
minds  may  not  be  obliged  to  clear  away  a  quantity  of  mere 
rubbish. 

I  have  said  httle  of  the  emotional  side  of  animal  char- 
acter, though  it  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
Illustration  would  be  needless.  We  are  such  complex  beings, 
that  themost  inteUigentof  us  are  by  no  meansalwaysthe  most 
emotional;  but  the  most  intelligent  animals  are  certainly 
those  possessing  the  strongest  emotions,  from  the  highest 
downwards  to  oysters,  in  whom  nobody  as  yet  has  discovered 
any  sentiment.  Animals,  it  may  be  observed,  express  more 
emotion  towards  man  than  for  those  of  their  own  species 
generally.  This  is  hero  worship,  and  probably  the  analogue 
of  veneration  in  us  for  virtue  in  the  abstract,  and  the 
devotional  sense.  But  here  we  are  in  the  region  of 
speculation. 

Examples  of  special  intelhgence  in  horses  I  have  not 
8])aoe  to  enter  upon,  but  I  cannot  conclude  this  paper 
without  describing  a  case  illustrative  of  the  manner  in 
which  stories  about  dogs  returning  long  distances  by 
instinct  (P)  become  current.  I  stated  in  a  former  part  of  the 
series  my_  beUef  that  if  we  could  get  at  the  intermediate 
facts  nothing  «i!<ra-ordinary  could  be  found  in  these  stories, 
and  that  their  instinctive  character  would  be  reduced  to 
action  founded  upon  direct  knowledge  of  some  kind.  A 
friend  living  in  the  house  with  me  recently  gave  away  a 
dog,  who  was  taken  by  rail  far  down  into  Essex,  all  com- 
munication with  his  home  being  thus  broken.  Some  ten 
days  afterwards  he  reappeared  at  his  home  at  Hampstead  ? 
Here  was  a  fine  case  for  the  quidnuncs  !  As  far  as  I  or  any 
one  there  knew,  he  might  have  come  up  from  Essex ;  and 
the  story — "  as  one  of  those  marvellous  cases  of  instinct  in 
the  brute  creation,"  _  and  so  forth  —  has  gone  all  over 
town.  I  was  roundly  abused  for  asserting  my  conviction 
that  he  had  not  come  very  far,  having  examined  the'  con- 


dition of  his  nails  and  feet.  However,  I  fully  expect  to 
meet  this  case  in  "  print "  before  long ;  for  it  has  gone  in 
the  direction  of  an  establishment  for  the  purchase  wholesale 
of  such  rags  and  bones  of  literature  as  persons  of  a  certain 
caUbre  of  understanding  are  always  collecting.  I  did  not 
expect  them  to  wait  for  farther  information.  They  did  not 
want  it ;  they  had  got  their  "  anecdote,"  and  would  have  been 
grieved  to  have  the  soul  taken  out  of  it  by  the  facts  I 
afterwards  learned,  viz.,  that  the  dog  had  been  brought  up 
again  to  London,  sold  there,  escaped  from  his  new  owner, 
and  came  home  the  same  night.  The  animal  was  a  con- 
firmed wanderer  on  his  own  business,  and  when  he  escaped 
no  doubt  he  was  within  ken  of  some  place  he  had  previously 
visited.  There  are  hundreds  of  similar  cases  to  be  explained 
as  easily  and  certainly  if  some  one  would  take  the  trouble  to 
pick  up  the  missing  links.  From  the  facts  before  m'  with 
regard  to  the  inteUigonce  of  animals,  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  necessity  to  multiply  faculties.  The  evidence  of 
design  in  creation  is  as  strong,  supposing  the  actions  of  all 
animals,  from  man  downwards,  to  be  animated  by  various 
degrees  of  the  same  essential  principle — thought — as  if  an 
extra  principle — instinct — belonged  to  them,  and  not  to  us. 
If  only  looked  upon  as  a  term  to  express  our  ignorance  of 
the  (bta  of  their  knowledge  it  is  objectionable,  because 
constantly  apphed  to  explain  facts  referable  to  a  principle 
common  to  all  sentient  beings. 


EXPLOITS  AND  DEATH  OP  A  "BOGXTE" 

ELEPHANT. 

Br   "OLD   LOG." 

The  following  account,  illustrative  of  the  power  and  ferocity 
of  an  elephant,  will  be,  I  think,  interesting;  and  as  it  is 
obtained  from  a  source  not  easily  procurable  in  England, 
namely,  the  records  of  a  commissioner's  office  in  Central 
India,  I  trust  it  will  be  considered  worth  publication. 

I  have  curtailed  as  much  of  the  official  letter  as  is  too 
technical  or  too  prolix  for  the  general  reader ;  but,  as  facts 
are  often  stranger  than  fiction,  I  have  taken  care  not  to 
alter  the  wording  of  many  passages,  which  tell  most  strongly 
by  their  plain,  unvarnished  simplicity,  much  as  a  rou^n 
pencil  sketch  taken  from  nature  is  more  valuable  than  its 
copy  elaborately  finished  at  home. 

A  male  elephant,  the  property  of  the  Nawdb  of  ElUchpoor, 
made  its  escape  when  that  feudatory's  estate  escheated  to 
the  Nizam's  Government,  about  the  year  1852,  and  ran  off 
into  the  jungles  of  Chindwara.  The  Ifakja  of  Burra  Nagpoor, 
hearing  of  the  occurrence,  offered  a  reward  for  its  capture, 
and  dispatched  some  irregular  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the 
animal,  which  was  known  to  be  of  great  size  and  value.  The 
active  search  made  for  it  eventually  drove  the  elephant  from 
the  Chindwara  hilb,  quitting  which,  and  passing  close  by 
the  city  of  Nagpoor,  it  took  refuge  in  the  hills  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Raja's  dominions,  in  the  district  of  Balaghat,  and 
in  this  wild  region  remained,  roaming  about  from  range 
to  range  for  nearly  twenty  years,  "  without  doing  much 
damage  to  man  or  property,"  until  the  beginning  of  1871, 
when  it  made  a  descent  into  the  more  open  and  cultivated 
district  of  Mardla ;  and  there,  in  a  succession  of  attacks  on 
the  villages  bordering  the  forest,  succeeded  in  killing  not 
fewer  than  twenty-one  human  beings,  and,  subsequently, 
seventeen  more,  in  the  district  of  BaLEigh&t,  where  it  was  at 
last  shot. 

The  first  report  of  the  fearful  animal's  depredations, 
reached  the  deputy  commissioner  of  the  district,  it  appears, 
on  the  30th  October,  1871,  and  that  officer,  together  with 
the  superintendent  of  pohce,  started  the  next  day  in  pursuit, 

guided  in  their  course  oy  the  reports  that  daily,  and  almost 
ourly  came  in,  of  the  elephant's  movements,  which  were 
so  erratic  that  it  was  not  till  the  7th  November  that  the  two 
officers  came  up  with  the  object  of  their  search. 

The  villages,  it  must  be  premised,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  are  small  and  poor,  and  the  houses  thatch-roofed 
and  mad- walled.    The  cultivation  around  them  being  gene- 
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rally  dose  to  jangle,  is  liable  to  depredations  from  deer  and 
pigs  at  night,  as  well  as  from  birds  during  the  day ;  and 
to  guard  the  crops  from  their  inroads,  the  owners  erect 
mechans,  or  elevated  platforms,  in  the  fields,  whence  they 
watch  and  frighten  off  the  depredators  by  loud  cries,  the 
beating  of  tum-tums,  or  firing  off  matchlocks.  A  mechan 
of  this  kind  is  usoally  a  matted  or  interlaced  flooring  of 
bamboo,  raised  on  four  stout  poles  of  the  same  material, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  and  generally 
roofed  over  with  thatch.  It  is  mounted  by  notches  cat  in 
the  bamboo  or  by  the  butts  of  the  bamboo's  branches  ;  an 
elaborate  one  is  sometimes  furnished  with  a  bamboo  ladder. 
The  greater  part  are  within  sight  and  hail  of  the  village,  but 
some  are  far  away,  or  within  the  skirts  of  the  jangle,  where 
the  watchman  has  to  pass  many  a  lonely  night  m  fear  and 
silence,  observing  the  tiger  steal  past  him  through  the  dusk, 
and  mattering  a  prayer  to  Seetaram  that  the  "  ban  Btga  " 
may  not  espy  him,  and  carry  him  off  bom  his  frail  tene- 
ment. 

Without  repeating  the  depnty-commissioner's  details  of 
his  own  movements,  I  have  confined  myself  to  excerp  and 
arrange  in  something  like  a  connected  narrative,  the  various 
reports  of  the  villagers,  of  the  elephant's  operations.  And 
as  some  who  read  this  papev  may  possibly  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  country  traversed  by  the  animal,  I  have  given 
the  names  of  most  of  the  villa^^  it  passed  through  or 
attacked. 

The  district  in  Nagpoor  visited  by  the  elephant  in  ques- 
tion, is  named  Balaghaut,  and  in  its  north-east  centre  the 
animal  was  first  observeid,  at  Singbaghtola,  near  Behir, 
where,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  October,  it  came  upon  a 
mechaD,  on  which  a  man  of  the  Qond  tribe  and  his  father 
were  sleeping.  Theyonnger  man  awoke  in  time  to  see  the 
elephant  coming.  He  roused  up  his  father,  and  jumping 
down,  ran  off  to  the  village  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  old 
man,  however,  did  not  follow.  It  is  probable  his  feeble  legs 
could  not  evade  the  pursuit  of  a  monster  who,  as  sabsequent 
events  proved,  was  singularly  sagacious  in  discovering,  in- 
defatigable in  pursuing,  and  inexorably  ferocious  in  destroy- 
ing every  human  being  it  came  near.  The  old  man  came 
not,  and  next  morning, .in  the  field  near  the  mechan,  creep- 
ing cautiously,  and  assuring  themselves  the  elephant  had 
departed,  thev  saw  lying,  stark  and  wet  in  the  dew,  his 
"•body,  completely  smashed  to  pieces." 

The  elephant  was  next  seen  near  Jatt^,  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  Behir,  on  the  night  of  the  29th  Oc- 
tober, when  a  Grond  woman,  who  with  her  husband  was 
sleeping  on  a  mechdn  in  their  fields,  sttddenly  saw  it 
approaching.  Its  fame  had  probably  by  this  time  reached 
the  village,  for  she  immediately  awoke  her  husband,  and 
jumping  from  the  mechan  herself,  ran  to  arouse  two  children 
sleeping  in  a  neighbouring  field,  and  with  them  escaped  to 
the  village.  The  husband,  it  appears,  did  not  at  first  be- 
lieve his  wife  when  she  gave  the  alarm,  and  "  taking  his 
tiAie  to  descend  from  the  mechdn,  was  caught  by  the 
elephant  and  killed."  His  bodv  was  found  next  morning  in  a 
fearfully  mangled  state.  The  skull  smashed  and  nearly 
severed  from  t^e  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  the  left  leg  was 
torn  from  the  socket,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  with 
the  right  leg  attached  was  found  some  distance  away.  After 
kilUng  the  man,  the  elephant,  it  appears,  went  to  the 
mechin  where  the  children  had  been  sleeping,  and  knocked 
it  down.  It  then  passed  round  to  the  south  of  the  village. 
A  half-deorepid  Gond,  watching  in  his  field,  seeine  it  coming 
tried  to  run  away,  but  fell  down ;  the  elephant  came 
up,  and,  according  to  the  old  man's  account,  thrust  his 
tusks  into  the  ground  on  either  side  of  his  body.  "  Think- 
ing my  last  moments  had  come,"  said  he,  "  I  placed  my 
hands  on  the  elephant's  tusks,  and  calling  on  the  god 
Gunnesh,  asked  him  to  save  me,  and  the  elephant  turned 
round,  and  went  away."  It  is  most  probable  the  man  had 
tumbled  down  in  the  high  standing  rice,  and  the  elephant 
had  passed  by  without  seeing  him. 

Leaving  Jattd,  the  elephant  passed  southwards  to  the 
Teelee-tola  (oilman's  quarter)  of  Bhand^ree  and  there  de- 


stroyed pckrtially  six  houses.    It  went  from  one  to  the  otiaer, 
lifting  up  the  thatch,  and  knocking  down  part  of  the  gable 
ends,  when  it  searched  the  interior   as  far  as  its  tmnk 
would  reach,  breaking  the  earthen  vessels'  and  larger  re> 
ceptacles  of  grain,  and  devouring  their  contents  or  scatter- 
ing them  about.     When  the  inmates  fled  it  pnrsned  them, 
and  when  they  escaped,  came  back  to  their  houses,  and 
continued  its  plundering  and  destroying.     The  method  and 
cool  deliberation  (A   the  animal  are  as  wonderful  as  its 
devilish  and  murderous  malice  are  appalling ;  and  it  is  noi 
surprising  that  the  simple  villagers  considered  the  creatare 
to  be  some  avenging  Nemesis — aa  incarnation  of  some  in- 
fernal spirit  that  had  visited  their  abodes.     The  village 
Poqj^ree  (or  sacrificing  priest)  informed  the  deputy  com- 
missioner that  his  was  the  last  house  touched,  and   that 
when  the  elephant  came  up  he  stood  inside  the  door,  and,  ' 
joining  his  hands,  said,  "  Oh !  Maharaj,  spare  me  thia  time ; 
I  have  many  children  in  the  house,  and  am  a  poor  man." 
Whereupon  the  elephant  shook  his  head,  as   if  doabtfnl 
about  listening  to  tue  prayer,  turned  and  went  ont  at  the 
front  gate  of  the  indosure,  but   immediately  after  came 
round  to  the  back  entrance,  and  commenced  tearing  down 
the  house.    The  Foqjdree,  his  family,  uid  all  the  otaer  in- 
habitants of  the  qnarter  then  fled  to  the  main  village,  and 
remained  there  for  two  days. 

After  this  nothing  was  seen  of  the  elephuit,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  lurking  in  the  neighbouring  jungle, 
till  the  31st,  when  it  was  descried  passing  through 
the  village  of  JtigiA,  nine  miles  to  the  south  of  Jatt^ 
Thence  it  was  trs^ed  to  ttie  village  of  Nimbotee,  which  it 
passed  tlurough,  and  on  the  Ist  November  entered  Koodapar 
and  Mandar,  fourteen  miles  further  souUi.  On  the  \ra,y  to 
JagM,  the  animal  destroyed  several  of  the  watching  sheds 
in  the  fields,  and  consumed  entirely  the  grain  contained  in 
them,  which,  as  it  was  harvwt  time,  was  in  considerable 
quantity.  At  Jagla  it  pushed  down  the  gable  end  c^  a 
house  BO  quickly  that  the  inmate  and  his  wife  had  barely  time 
to  escape.  It  then  followed  them  to  the  Pooj^ree's  nonse, 
where  'they  had  fled,  and  where  aU  the  inhabitants  had 
collected,  and  partly  pulled  down  the  roof.  It  then  walked 
to  the  square  where  tne  tutelary  banner  or  standard  of  the 
village,  dedicated  to  the  god  Gan^sham,  was  erected,  and 
after  fumbling  it  about  with  its  trunk,  strolled  outside  the 
village,  and  paused  there  in  the  open,  standing  still  in  the 
moonlight,  and  looking  leisurely  about,  while  the  miserahle 
villagers  crouched  shivering  in  the  corners  of  their  houses, 
few  being  bold  enongh  to  watch  the  elephant's  movements. 
Plodding  on  to  Nimbotee,  the  animal  came  npon  three 
Gonds,  wayfarers,  sleeping  in  the  village  square.  They 
perceived  the  beast's  approach  in  time  to  escape  into  the 
jungle.  The  elephant  pursued  one  of  them,  bat  unsacoess- 
ftilly,  and  on  its  return  to  the  village  was  received,  -with 
such  a  clamour  at  shouts  and  drumming  by  the  villa^^era 
that  it  "  turned  off  into  the  jungle,"  and  so  on  to  Koodapar 
and  Mandar,  in  each  of  which  villages  it  killed  a  Grond 
peasant,  surprising  him  as  usual  on  his  mechfin. 

On  the  night  of  the  2nd  November  the  elephant  emerged 
from  ,the  ;]  angle  and  entered  the  village  of  God^ree, 
in  the'valley  of  the  Bio  river,  and  began  pulling  down  the 
houses.  The  inhabitants  fled  in  all  directions,  pursued  by 
the  elephant,  whidi  succeeded  in  catching  a  girl  of  the 
Mar&r  tribe,  about  ten  years  old,  and  killed  her,  smashing 
her  to  pieces,  as  it  had  done  all  its  victims.  The  child's 
body  was  found  next  morning,  with  the  skull  smashed,  the 
body  so  flattened  that  "  the  back  and  belly  were  stuck 
together ; "  the  arms  broken,  and  the  brains  and  enta-fuls 
scattered  about  on  all  sides.  Passing  by  the  main  village, 
the  brute  went  towards  tl^e  D^  nver,  and  came  upon  a 
party  of  eight  men,  from  a  neighbouring  village,  who  were 
sleeping  on  the  sands.*  A  boy  in  the  party,  who  was  awake, 
saw  the  animal  approach,  and  gave  the  aWm  in  time  for  all 

*  A  commoa  onstom  in  these  hot  oountriei;  I  have  done  it  myself  in  Soatb 
SIngbhoom,  and  at  Sumbhulpoor  nnmbere  of  the  Inhabitants  sleep  on  the 
■ands  close  to  the  stream  during  the  snJtr;  nights  of  sommer,  to  feel  the  oool 
all  oH  the  vater. 
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to  escape  into  the  rocks  ta^d  bashes  except  one  Mar&r,  who 
ran  along  the  bed  of  the  river  for  about  400  yards  and  then 
hid  in  a  bush  under  the  bank.  The  elephant  returned  from 
chasing  the  others,  and  followed  the  Marar  down  the  river, 
searched  diligently  for  him,  and  discovered  him ;  pulled  him 
out  of  the  thicket,  and  smashed  him  to  pieces.  The  magis- 
trate's servants  themselves  had  rather  a  narrow  escape  on 
this  occasion,  as  they  were  enoam{>ed  in  a  "  tope  "  or  grove 
near  God^ree. 

The  elephant,  aften  this,  moved  into  the  neighbouring 
iun^les  of  Batkiree,  where  he  was  seen  by  several  people 
durmg  the  following  day  (Nov.  3),  and  whence,  in  the  after- 
noon, he  walked  into  the  village  of  Nandora,  and  began  to 
demolish  the  houses.  In  pursuing  the  inhabitants,  who,  as 
nsoal,  ran  out  in  all  directions,  the  animal  overtook  and 
seized  an  old  man.  Several  who  vrere  looking  fin>m  an 
elevated  spot  at  some  distance  saw  the  beast  take  him  up  in 
fais  trunk  and  dash  him  about  "  until  of  the  full  length  body 
only  what  appeared  to  be  a  stump  remained  in  the  animal's 
grasp."  The  elephant  loitered  about  after  this,  and  in  the 
evening  came  again  to  the  village,  passing  through  it  on  his 
■w&j  to  M4to. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  before  the  moon 
had  risen,  that  one  Samia  Ealar,  of  Markapoor,  a  hamlet 
close  to  Mate,  sitting  in  his  granarv  or  stackyard,  with  one 
Fandoo  Ponwar,  suddenly  perceived  the  huge  brute  within 
ton  paces  of  them.  They  fled  in  different  directions,  the 
Ponwar  running  towards  M4te,  pursued  by  the  elephant. 
One  Dekal,  sleeping  in  an  outskirt  of  Mate,  was  aroused  by 
hearing  the  voice  of  Pandoo  calling  out,  "  Siddh*  Gan^sh, 
Siddh  Ganesh ! "  and  then  a  noise  he  described  like 
"  bakabak-bakabak,"  as  if  some  one  were  beating  a  man  in  the 
standing  rice.  Supposing  that  a  thief  had  been  caught  there 
in  the  act  of  cutting  the  crop,  D^kal  called  out  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner,  and  was  in  the  act  of  getting  down  irom  his 
mecban,  when  he  h^rd  a  sound  which  he  describes  as  like 
"  Gudbud-gpidbud-Bursur-sursnr,"  which  approached  nearer 
and  nearer  through  the  rioe,  when  suddemy  the  elephant 
oame  up  and  at  once  heaved  the  mech^n  over.  The  man 
fell  with  it,  and  for  a  time  lay  underneath  its  thatohed  roof, 
which  the  elephant  was  palling  away,  when  he  slipped  out 
and  managed  to  make  his  escape.  Ou  rcpairmg  next 
morning  to  the  spot  where  Dekal  had  heard  the  sounds 
"  bakabak  "  of  thumping,  the  body  of  Pandoo  was  discovered. 
The  head  was  smashed  flat,  both  arms  fractured,  the  hips 
broken,  the  ribs  flattened,  and  the  entrails  lying  about. 

After  putting  D^kal  to  flight,  the  elephant  came  on  to  the 
principal  village  of  Mate,  breaking  ^wn  all  the  mech&ns 
that  came  in  his  way,  and  routmg  out  their  occupants. 
Amongst  these  were  two  boys,  one  of  whom  was  overtaken 
and  killed,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dhun  Singh  had  a 
surprisingly  narrow  escape.  He  had  hidden  under  a  bash 
on  the  brink  of  a  nullah,  when  the  elephant  discovered  him, 

gulled  him  out,  and  stamped  on  him,  so  as  to  skin  and 
raise  his  shoulder,  ribs,  and  knees;  bnt  in  so  doing, 
tumbled  him  over  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  down  the 
scarped  bank  of  which  the  animal  could  not  follow.  He 
eventually  made  his  way  into  the  village,  where  the  magis- 
trate saw  him  a  week  after,  so  bruised  and  disabled  he  could 
not  move  from  the  cart  in  which  he  came.  Dakala,  the  boy, 
was  found,  a  shapeless  mass,  with  apparently  every  bone 
broken.  In  another  mech4n  a  vaan  and  boy  were  sleeping. 
The  elephant  pushed  the  mechan  over,  and  they  fell  into  a 
heap  of  paddy  straw.  The  man  was  grazed  by  the  elephant's 
foot,  but  the  boy  was  seized  in  the  animal's  trunk  and 
killed.  Thence  the  brute  went  on,  and  killed  a  Mardr  who 
was  watching  in  the  field.  He  then  overturned  another 
mech&n,  in  .which  were  a  Marir  and  his  servant.  They  ran 
towards  the  village,  but  the  servant  was  overtaken  and 
killed. 

The  elephant  then  left  Mtlte  and  turned  westward  to  the 
village  of  Kisa,  where,  at  about  3.0  a.m.  of  the  4th  November, 
a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Adkoo  emd  his  wife  were  wakened 

*  Ferlupi  k  sorroptloii  ot  "  Sim  "  (Holjr). 


out  of  their  sleep  in  a  mechi,n,  by  a  Mar4r  calEng  out  the 
elephant  was  coming.  Eoth  got  down  and  ran  for  the 
village.  The  man  had  just  reached  his  own  house  when  he 
heard  his  wife,  who  was  behind,  crjdng  out,  "  Ganesh  Deo  ! 
Granesh  Deo !  Let  me  go !  Let  me  go ! '  and  looking  round, 
saw  her  in  the  elephant's  grasp  and  violently  dashed  to  the 
ground.  The  elephant  quitted  her  on  seeing  the  man,  and 
made  a  rush  at  him,  bat  he  escaped.  The  Mcrir  who  had 
given  the  alarm  was  just  then  ou  his .  way  to  arouse  his 
son,  when  the  elephant  espied  him,  and  pOrsQed  and  killed 
him;  the  people  in  the  village  hearing  hig.  outcries  to 
"  Granesh  Deo!"  It  was  stiU  oack  when  the  eleph^t  left 
Kdsa,  and  went  towards  Datta,  where  he  came  upon  two 
Marirs  watehing  their  crops  from  their  mecUns.  They 
fled,  but  one  was  overtaken  and  instantly  killed,  while  the 
other  escaped  up  a  tree.  Near  the  spot  a  Marir  was  sleep- 
ing, with  his  daughter  six  years  old,  on  a  stack  in  his  field, 
and  on  being  aroused  by  the  cries  of  the  people  in  the 
village,  fled  towards  them,  leading  the  child  by  the  hand, 
when  he  suddenly  encountered  the  elephant  within  ten  paces 
in  front  of  him.  He  immediately  let  go  the  child  and  took 
refuge  up  a  tree,  whence  he  saw  the  little  girl  dashed  to  pieces 
by  the  animal,  who  came  and  palled  down  some  branches  of 
the  tree  in  which  the  man  was  seated,  and  eventually  turned 
off  towards  the  vilWe  of  S^ee.  Thus,  on  the  night  of  the 
Srdand  morning  of  the  4th  November,  this  fiendish  brute  had 
killed  and  pounded  to  pieces  ten  human  beings  and 
wounded  two  others. 

It  appears  that  during  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  November 
the  elephant  remained  in  the  scrub  jungle  situated  between 
the  villages  of  StUee  and  the  Deo  river.  He  was  there  seen 
browsing  or  rolling  in  the  water  by  hundreds  of  spectators. 
About  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  people  of 
Mtite,  headed  by  their  Malgoozar  or  head  farmer,  and  armed 
with  swords,  two  gui&k  &c.,  passed  near  the  spot  on  their 
way  to  the  bazar  at  Dhaidee.  They  reconnoitred  the 
jungle  by  the  banks  of  the  Deo,  which  they  had  to  cross, 
and  ei^ht  of  them  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  bank,  which 
was  high  and  steep,  with  deep  water  below,  when  the 
elephant  came  suddenly  upon .  them.  They  immediately 
lumped  down  the  bank  mto  the  stream,  and  neld  on  by  the 
long  grass  there  to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  The 
elephwt  peered  over,  endeavouring  to  reach  them  with  his 
trunk,  when  one  of  the  party,  a  Pinjara  by  caste,  struck 
out  into  the  river  and  began  to  swim  across.  The  elephant 
immediately  perceived  him,  and  walking  to  a  part  of  the 
bank  which  was  less  precipitous,  slid  down  it  into  the  river, 
and  swimming  across  came  up  to  the  man  just  as  the  latter 
had  succeeded  in  mounting  into  a  tree,  where  the  animal 
made  repeated  attempts  to  reach  him,  but  fruitlessly,  and 
eventually  retired  into  the  jungle.  Some  titaie  after  dark 
the  Pinjara  descended  sjid  escaped  into  the  village,  where 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  fled,  leaving  a  gun  and  some 
swords  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  In  the  interim  a  false 
alarm  had  reached  the  village  of  Dhaidee  that  the  elephant 
was  approaching,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  chila  in  it 
fled  in  all  directions,  many  leaving  their  property  behind. 
About  sunset  of  the  4th,  the  elephant  was  seen  passing 
through  the  fields  of  S^lee,  breaking  down  the  mechahs  as 
he  went,  and  taming  the  end  of  a  low  range  of  hills  he 
went  in  the  direction  of  Einhee. 

The  animal  was  seen  about  Kinhee  during  the  mghts 
of  the  4th  and  5th  j^ovember,  when  he  appears  to*have 
gone  further  east  towards  Kakoree,  breaking  the  mech^ns 
there  and  wounding  one  man.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th 
he  was  traced  several  miles  further  east  to  the  village  of 
Joonawaneetola.  At  Kinhee  it  was  ascertained  he  de- 
molished some  houses,  and  killed  a  man  and  woman,  besides 
chasing  several  others. 

Through  Joonawaleetola  the  elephant  proceeded  further 
eastwara  to  Jodeetola,  and  reBt(Ki  in  the  jungle  near  it. 
The  magistrate  and  police  superintendont  were  in  the 
vicinity  at  the  time,  and  started  m  pursuit  of  the  animal  as 
soon  as  this  intelligence  reached  them.  They  came  upon 
his  recent  tracks  in  the  jungle,  when  the  people  in  the  open 
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were  heard  skonting  that  he  had  broken  oat  of  the  wood 
into  the  fields  of  Kakoree.  The  gentlemen  immediately 
mounted  their  horses,  and  after  gaUopin);  about  two  miles, 
reached  the  Kakoree  lands  just  in  time  to  see  the  elephant 
walking  alongthe  skirts  of  the  jungle  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead.  They  gave  chase,  but  the  animal  turned  into 
some  heavy  jungle,  and,  as  darkness  was  coming  on,  further 
pursuit  was  deferred.  Very  shortly  before  this  ne  had  been 
at  his  old  work  of  tearing  down  the  mechins,  but,  strange 
to  say,  had  taken  no  notice  of  some  men  working  in  a  fidd 
not  far  off.  And  during  the  night  of  the  6th  he  was  heard 
from  the  magistrate's  camp  breaking  down  honses  in  an 
adjoining  vimge,  and  causing  no  small  confusion  all 
around.  It  appears  he  entered  a  hamlet  called  Feepul- 
gaon,  from  the  houses  of  which  some  of  the  inhabitants 
very  narrowly  escaped,  and  demolished  a  good  many  roofs 
and  walls,  besides  devonring  and  scattering  a  vast  deal 
of  grain,  vegetables,  &c.  ^ence  he  approached  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  magistrate's  tent,  and  stopped 
at  a  mech&n  where  a  villager  was  watching.  The  man 
remained  quite  still,  hoping  the  elephant  would  not  observe 
him,  but  the  animaJ  presently  pnshed  the  mechin  down, 
and  the  man  fell  to  the  ground  under  its  thatched  roof. 
After  pulling  this  to  and  &o  with  his  trunk,  and  twitching 
away  some  of  the  man's  clothing,  the  beast  began  swing- 
ing his  fore  feet  about,  and  the  man  declared  he  felt  the 
t  heavy  mass  passing  close  over  him  several  times,  but 
without  toucmng  him.  Watching  an  opportunity  he  at 
last  started  up  and  ran  past,  closely  pursued,  but  man- 
aged to  reach  the  village. 

About  cockcrow  of  the  7th,  two  villagerB,  father  and  son, 
sleeping  onder  a  mech&n,  were  aroused  by  a  log  of  wood 
burning  in  a  fire  between  them  being  pulled  away.  They 
looked  np  and  saw  the  huge  mass  of  ]^e  elephant  standing 
close  to  them.  They  immediately  rtm  for  their  Uves.  The 
elephant  smashing  through  the  mechan  chased  the  boy  into 
a  neighbouring  stackyard,  followed  him  three  times  round 
it,  scattering  the  stacks  in  all  directions,  and  eventually 
pursued  him  to  a  house  in  the  village  (Kosmara)  where  the 
lather  had  already  taken  reiiige.  Here  twenty  men  headed 
by  the  Fat^l  (a  kmd  of  land  bailiff)  sallied  out  to  reconnoitre, 
or  perhaps  frighten  away  the  animal,  but  it  came  suddenly 
upon  them,  putting  them  to  the  rent,  and  most  pertina- 
ciously pursuing  the  Pat41,  who  threw  away  shoes  and 
clothing  to  facmtate  his  flight,  and  narrowly  escaped  by 
hiding  m  some  long  grass.  As  daylight  of  the  8th  began 
to  break,  the  owner  of  the  house  where  the  first-mentioned 
villagers  had  taken  refuge,  thinking  the  elephant  had  gone 
away,  opened  his  door  to  look  about,  and  suddenW  caught 
sight  01  the  beast  standing  about  thirty  yards  off,  puffing 
dirt  over  its  back  as  is  often  the  custom  of  the  animaj  when 
resting.  The  man  seems  to  have  lost  all  presence  of  mind, 
for  instead  of  retreating  back  into  the  house  he  ram  dB. 
towards  the  jungle,  and  was  instantly  pursued,  but  escaped, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  by  throwing  himself  down  a 
ravine,  over  which  he  saw  the  elephant  stride,  and  pass  on 
into  the  jungle. 

About  11  a.m.  of  the  8th  the  magistrate  and  police 
officer  reached  Kosm&ra,  and  were  shown  the  place 
where  the  elephant  had  been  last  seen  to  enter  the 
jangle.  It  being  decided  to  come  upon  him  in  the  heat 
of  t^  day  when  he  would  most  likely  be  reposmg,  the 
gentlemen  dismoimted  outside  the  jungle,  and  dismissed  the 
people  with  them,  retaining  only  their  spare  gun  carriers, 
two  men  armed  with  police  muskets,  two  men  leading  five 
dogs,  a  she  elephant  with  nothing  on  her  but  a  rope,  and 
some  Baigaa — a  class  of  people  expert  as  trackers. 

I  will  now  condade  this  Strang  narrative  in  the  deputy 
commissioner's  own  words.  "Off  we  started,  with  two 
Baigas  in  front  following  up  the  trail.  In  perfect  silence 
we  stalked  through  the  long  ^;rass  and  thick  jungle  on 
the  tracks  of  the  animal,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  a 
trumpet  and  crash  through  the  thicket.  We  had  gone  about 
a  mile,  when  suddenly  the  Baigas  in  front  stopp^  short,  on 
the  bank  of  a  nullah,  and  pointing  to  the  front  with  their 


spears,  tamed  round  to  ns,  and  in  a  whisper  aiud,  '  There 
he  is.'  There  he  was  sure  enough,  lying  thirty-five  yards 
(afterwards  paced)  in  front  of  us  asleep  in  the  long  grass 
over  which  we  could  see  only  the  immense  arch  of  liis  left 
ribs  and  a  sme^  piece  of  the  spine.  Not  being  able  to  get  a 
good  shot  from  where  we  stood,  we  moved  a  few  paces 
to  onr  left.  The  noise  we  made  moving  through  the  bushes 
aroused  the  animal,  and  he  raised  himself  as  if  to  listen, 
showing  above  the  grass  the  top  of  his  head  aa  &r  as 
the  ear,  and  just  above  the  eye.  We  immediately  raised 
our  rifles  and  fired  each  a  shot  at  his  head,  with  what  effect 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  for  a  second  the  brute  disappeared, 
and  the  next  moment  was  saluted  with  another  shot  as 
he  went  up  the  opposite  bank  of  the  nullah.  We  ran  after 
him  as  fast  as  we  ooald,  and  came  up  with  him  about 
200  yards  further  on  under  a  tree.  Two  more  shots  started 
him  off  again,  and  we  went  on  running  through  the  high 
grass  and  jangle  for  about  1500  paces  (anerwards  measured) 
firing  whenever  we  came  ap  with  him.  At  last,  just  as 
we  went  down  into  a  nnllah,  the  dephaat  turned  half 
round  and  exposed  the  whole  of  his  right  side.  Two  shots 
were  immediately  fired  into  his  right  ear,  uid  with  a  shrill 
trumpet  the  huge  beast  fell,  burying  his  right  tusk  deep 
in  the  earth." 

"  He  was  a  fall  grown  male,  measuring  26ft.  9in.  ftom  the 
tip  of  the  trunk  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  nis  height  9ft.  Sin. ; 
breadth  of  his  hide  19ft.  2in.,  and  length  of  tusks  2ft.  Sin. 
He  was  in  splendid  condition,  being  covered  all  over  with  a 
thick  layer  of  fat.  The  ball  which  had  hit  him  jost  below 
the  right  ear  came  out  at  the  left  forehead." 

The  magistrate  condudes  his  report  by  saying  that  the 
facts  above  narrated  may  be  relied  on,  as  he  inquired  per- 
sonally into  every  case  bat  oife,  and  visited  every  spot  where 
a  life  had  been  lost. 

The  details  of  the  animal's  ravages  in  Wandla  aie  not 
given,  that  district  being  probably  out  of  the  deputy  com- 
missioner's inrisdiction,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  were 
similar  to  what  occurred  in  BaJaghat  as  above  narrated. 

Terrible  as  was  the  loss  of  life  through  means  of  this  animal, 
it  is  numerically  small  in  comparison  to  the  destruction 
wrought  by  tigers  in  some  parte  of  India  of  which  we  have 
accounts  eveiy  year.  It  shows  how  in  some  remote  districts 
th^  "  beast  of  the  field "  has  obtained  a  complete  mastery 
over  man,  his  reputed  lord.  This  is  eminently  the  case 
where  cultivating  tribes,  always  the  most  peaceful  and 
timid,  have  ventured  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vast 
forests  of  central  India.  Forests  which  extend  with  little 
or  no  intermission  throughout  the  length  of  the  peninsula, 
from  the  Nnrbndda  to  the  Neelgirrees,  and  afford  shelter  to 
animals  whom  it  would  be  hopeless  to  follow  into  sadt  far 
retreats.  In  such  regions  the  wild  beast  soon  loses  all 
dread  of  man.  I  had  once,  in  Chota  Nagpoor,  the  satisfoc- 
tion  of  destroying  a  bear  which  had  killed  two  people,  and 
for  several  days  prevented  all  access  to  the  only  water  con- 
veniently procurable  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  village 
near  Bbandra.  In  the  southerly  pwrts  of  Singbhoom  the 
tigers  lose  their  skulking  habits,  disdain  to  lie  in  ambosh  bx 
a  chance  passenger,  but  pursue  him  in  broad  daylif^ht  over 
the  open;  and  m  Ceylon  the  elephants  ramble  defiantly 
through  cultivation,  destroying  the  gardens  and  indosures 
close  to  the  villages.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  thepeople  themselves  do  their  best  to  encourage  such 
evils.  T^ey  are  as  heedless  as  timid.  No  amount  of  terror 
brings  with  it  proper  precaution.  They  fear  and  yet  they 
venture,  and  amidst  death  and  calamity  they  live  on  till  the 
Almighty  sends  them  ddiveronoe  in  the  shape  of  a  jdly 
English  sportsman  and  his  rifle. 


HAWEma  nr  nosth  chika. 

Br  "J.  L." 

EUwKiNG  in  the  north  of  China  was  no  doubt  practised  by 
the  Mongol  or  Manchu  conquerors,  and  may  perhaps  have 
had  an  earlier  origin  still  m  the  Central  Asiatic  anoeetiy 
from  whence  the  Chinese  are  derived,  just  as  it  was  probably 
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introdaced  into  Western  Europe  by  some  of  the  migratory 
AsiAtio  tribes  who  overran  the  Continent  in  remote  ages. 
At  all  events,  their  close  neighbourhood  to  those  races  in- 
habiting Central  Asia,  with  whom*  hawking  and  other 
methods  of  pursuing  the  wild  animals  of  their  country  was 
followed  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  national  sport,  made 
the  Chinese  acquainted  with  it. 

It  was  with  no  small  sarprise  we  found,  on  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Northern  Chinese,  that  they  were 
familiar  with  this  sport,  as  shown  by  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing drawing,  found  in  their  picture-shops,  representing  a 
hawking  party,  consisting  of  a  Chinese  notable,  with  his 
retinue,  returning  from  the  chase,  accompanied  with  hooded 
hawks  and  greyhounds,  and  a  good  show  of  pheasants,  hares, 
and  a  smallspecies  of  deer ;  subsequently,  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  hawking  scenes  was  aSbrded  us. 

The  hawks  used  on  these  occasions  were  peregrines; 
beautiful  birds,  remarkable  for  their  courage  and  swiftness, 
and  in  every  respect  resembling  the  species  found  in  Europe, 
wid  such  as  a  master  of  the  hawks  in  the  olden  times  might 
well  be  proud  of.  The  Chinese  show  great  skill  in  taming 
and  nsin^  these  hawks,  considering  that  they  are  fresh- 
caught  birds,  procured  at  the  end  of  summer,  and  have 
been  so  far  tamed  in  their  hands  as  to  be  fit  for  use  at  the 
commencement  of  the  bunting  Reason  in  the  ensuing  autumn. 
When  the  season  is  over  in  the  spring,  the  hawks  are  let  go 
to  their  native  homes  in  the  mountains,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  Saxons  of  old  let  go  their  hawks — for  want 
of  proper  food  for  them,  as  appears  by  the  following  recorded 
dialogue  between  a  Norman  and  a  Saxon  falconer. 

The  inquirer  asks,  "  Have  you  a  hawk  P" 

"I  have." 

"  Can  you  tame  them  P" 

"  I  can.    What  use  would  they  be  to  me  if  I  could  not  P" 

"  How  do  you  feed  them  P" 

"  They  feed  themselves  and  me  in  winter,  and  in  spring  I 
let  them  flv  to  the  woods." 

"  And  why  do  you  let  them  fly  from  you  when  tame  ?" 

"  Becanse  I  will  not  feed  them  in  summer,  as  they  eat  too 
maoh." 

The  mode  of  hawking  in  China  is  as  follows.  A  number 
of  men  form  a  line  a  few  yards  apart,  with  a  man  having  a 
conple  of  greyhounds  in  leash  a  little  in  front,  and  near  Mm 
a  man  holoung  the  hooded  hawk  on  his  arm,  and  the  jesses, 
made  of  short  thongs  of  leather,  attached  to  the  hawk  s  feet, 
in  his  hand ;  no  glove  is  nsed,  but  the  sleeve  of  the  coat 
being  thickly  padded  with  cotton  and  projecting  over  the 
hand,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  injury  from  the  sharp  talons  of 
the  bird.  The  parf^,  usually  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve 
men,  walk  in  line  slowly  over  the  stubble  or  grass  fields. 
The  country  about  Tien  Tsin,  where  this  hawkmg  was  fre- 
quently witnessed,  is  an  immense  level  plain,  and  well 
adapted  to  give  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings.  .  As  soon  as 
a  hare  was  started — for  aljihough  burrowing  animals,  they 
are  generally  found  lying  out  in  the  fields  in  a  form  just  as 
our  hares  would  do — the  dogs  are  let  go,  and  when  fairly  in 
pursuit,  the  hawk  is  nnhooded,  and  immediately  follows, 
being  guided  as  it  were  by  the  dogs.  It  is  necessary  for  one 
of  the  party  to  be  well  mounted  on  a  pony,  and  to  follow  the 
quarry  as  quickly  as  possible  to  be  up  at  the  death,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  dogs  from  injuring  the  hawk,  should  it  have 
turned  over  the  nare  before  the  dogs,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
or  the  dogs  might  tear  the  hare  and  leave  it  worthless. 

The  hawk  when  flown  soon  overtakes  the  dogs,  although 
the  latter  ma,y_  have  got  a  good  start.  It  is  a  wonderful 
sight  to  see  with  what  speed  the  hawk  passes  through  the 
air,  flying  apparently  without  any  effort  whatever  s^aight 
in  the  direction  of  the  hare,  and  leaving  the  dogs  far  behind ; 
at  length  he  has  come  within  stooping  distance,  when  he 
appears  to  give  himself  additional  velocity,  and  in  a  moment 
stnkes  the  hare  in  the  back  with  the  hind  claws,  which 
double  him  over  at  once ;  or  perhaps  the  hare  being  nimble 
enough,  jumps  aside  just  as  the  hawk  is  upon  him,  when 
the  hawk  comes  with  some  force  on  the  ground,  and  a  doad 
of  dust  rises  up,  but  nothing  daunted  by  the  blow  or  dis- 


appointment, and  evidently  shaken,  he  pursues  again  and 
again,  gives  a  swoop,  perhaps  to  miss  again ;  but  no  matter 
how  often  he  misses,  he  again  returns,  and  does  not  give 
in  till  either  he  or  his  companion  has  g^ven  the  fatal  stroke, 
or  the  hare  has  got  to  earth.  Though  the  run  is  often 
brought  10  a  speedy  close,  sometimes  the  hare  is  able  to 
dodge  its  pursuers,  and  get  to  earth  with  wonderful 
alacrity. 

The  bares  of  China  are  burrowing  animals,  there  being 
little  or  no  cover  in  the  stubble  fields  or  grass  covered 
wastes  to  afford  them  safe  shelter.  Their  only  chance  of 
escape  is  to  double  their  pursuers,  and  get  to  their  burrows 
or  the  open  graves.  They  are  very  abundant  in  the  north 
of  China,  and  appear  to  produce  more  than  once  in  the  year, 
as  leverets  were  frequently  met  with  in  autumn,  dfreat 
numbers  are  brought  to  market  every  winter.  In  general 
appearance  they  resemble  the  European  species,  thousrh 
much  smaller  in  size,  being  a  little  over  3ib.  in  weight ; 
they  are,  however,  possessed  of  great  swiftness  and  endu- 
rance, and  often  give  very  protracted  runs. 

Two  dogs  are  generally  unleashed  at  a  time,  and  two 
hawks  are  frequently  fiown  together.  Where  the  sport  is 
likely  to  prove  abundant,  two  or  three  couple  «f  hawKs  and 
dogs  accompany  the  party.  The  owner  of  the  hawks,  or  the 
person  employed  to  train  and  prepare  them  for  the  chase, 
carries  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  hare  in  his  belt,  and  when  the 
hawk  takes  a  lon^r  flight  than  usual,  often  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  quite  out  of  sight,  he  lures  him  back  by 
throwing  the  stuffed  skin  of  the  htire  up  into  the  air,  and 
calls  him  with  a  peculiar  call,  when  presently  he  is  seen 
wending  his  way  back  as  if  he  were  the  most  obedient  dog 
in  the  world. 

The  preparation  of  the  hawk  is  most  troublesome;  he 
must  be  kept  awake  all  the  night  previous  to  being  brought 
out,  and  when  they  are  first  taken  in  hand  they  nave  to  be 
kept  awake  for  three  or  four  nights  previous  to  being  taken 
out  to  the  open,  and  otherwise  kept  without  food,  so  that  they 
are  easily  lured  back  by  the  device  of  the  stuffed  hare ;  but 
with  all  this  trouble  the  fresh  caught  birds  sometimes 
attempt  to  escape,  even  flying  away  with  the  hare ;  but  the 
Chinese  are  so  persevering  they  never  give  up  a  hawk  as 
lost,  and  follow  him  up  until  he  is  again  captured.  It  was 
observed  also,  that  tne  hawk  would  be  rewarded  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  sport  by  breaking  up  a  fresh  caught  hare, 
and  giving  him  the  heart,  liver,  or  lungs,  while  yet  warm ; 
and  when  it  was  intended  to  continue  tne  hawkmg  on  the 
following  day,  a  quantity  of  hare  wool  would  be  given  to 
the  hawk  to  swallow,  apparently  with  the  object  of  acting 
as  an  emetic. 

The  hoods  are  made  of  leather  on  the  ordinal^  model  of  a 
hawk's  hood,  having  a  top  knot  of  stiff  hair  dyed  red, 
exactly  similar  to  those  used  in  Europe,  and  delineated  in 
old  paintings  and  tapestry.  These  hoods  are  very  care- 
fully made  to  fit  the  hawk  and  exhibit  very  neat  work- 
manship. ^ 

Hawking,  though  shown  to  be  a  royal  pastime  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  highest  perBonages  in  the  state,  is  commonly 
followed  by  persons  in  a  very  humble  position,  who  make  it 
a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase;  but  persons  following  this  pursuit  are 
usually  esteemed  to  be  on  tbe  same  footing  as  poachers  are 
with  us. 

Besides  the  peregrine,  the  goshawk,  or  Whang  Ying, 
literally  meaning  the  "  yellow  hawk"  (so  called  because  its 
irides  and  legs  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  while  the 

Clumage  of  the  bird  is  of  a  beautiful  uniform  grey  with 
lack  close  set  bars  on  the  feathers),  is  also  used  in  hawking. 
This  bird  is  not  hooded,  and  is  commonly  used  without 
dogs  and  "without  the  assistance  of  a  party  of  beaters, 
being  of  such  swiftness  and  quick  sight,  that  a  hare  or 
pheasant  is  no  sooner  started  than  it  is  caught.  These 
birds  generally  have  silver  bolls  attached  to  them  just  at 
the  origin  of  the  tail  feathers.  They  are  kept  on  the  fore- 
arm by  the  usual  leather  thongs  or  jesses  passed  round 
their  leet,  and  are  generally  carried  about  by  the  owner 
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while  engaged  in  other  porsoits.    They  are  greatlv  prized, 
are  very  rare,  and  are  preserved  all  the  year  through. 

In  the  height  of  gammer  email  boyB  may  be  observed 
with  sparrow  hawks  or  kestrels  on  their  arms,  and  secured 


by  a  long  string  made  fast  to  the  bird's  1^;  and  while 
walking  through  the  growing  oom  or  other  crc^,  the  hawk 
is  flown  at  such  small  birds  as  may  be  started.  The  string 
is  sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  hawk  to  reach  the  bird. 


TRAVEL. 


THBEE  HXnrDBED  ASH  FIFTY  lOLES  UP  tHE 

GAICBIA. 

Bt  «  QBOGNARD." 

It  is  jost  a  twelvemonth,  perhaps  a  little  more,  since  the 
gun-vessel  in  which  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  for  the 
allotted  period  of  eighteen  months  in  that  odious,  fever 
stricken  part  of  Her  Majesty's  nbiquitous  possessions,  on 
which,  we  are  informed  by  vainglorious  Britons,  the  sun 
never  sets,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  at 
Bathorst,  the  chief  town  on  the  Biver  Gambia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascending  that  noble  stream  as  far  as  possible ;  and 
a  short  account  of  whose  proceedings  in  the  upper  waters 
of  that  little  known  river  I  now  propose  to  give. 

That  glorious  orb,  old  Sol,  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
said  and  sang,  to  whose  everlasting  glory  and  honour 
sacrifices  are  to  this  day  ofiiered  up  m  savage  countries, 
is  apt,  under  the  equator  to  call  forth  in  a  manner  some- 
what too  profuse  for  comfort  all  the  animal  life  that  can 
possibly  be  evoked  from  the  mass  of  mud,  slime,  and  rotten- 
ness tl^t  extends  from  the  coast  inland  to  a  distance  varying 
from  ten  miles  to  a  hundred,  and  lining  the  banks  of  every 
river  and  tributary  creek  that  intersects  the  lower  flat  of 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa. 

It  would  require  a  considerable  amount  of  that  science  in 
which,  accordiuK  to  Mr.  Beed,  naval  officers  are  so  deficient, 
to  enumerate  a  hundredth  part  of  the  diflerent  species  of 
pests  and  abominations  that  haunt  that  noxious  den.    One 

fenus  is  sufficient,  and  to  spare,  for  me — the  mosquito, 
he  unhappy  beings — and  is  not  their  name  legion — who, 
after  a  hard  day's  work  tramping  under  a  boiling  sun,  have 
betaken  themselves  to  their  rest,  save  the  mark  ! — couch,  I 
should  have  said — and,  when  just  sinking  into  a  heavy 
stupor  that  would  defy  the  united  efi^orts  of  a  battery  of 
artillery,  have  heard  that  soul-sickening  buzz-z-z  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  hovering  round  the  sufferer's  devoted 
head,  will,  I  know,  sympathise  with  their  fellow  victim. 
Then  the  sudden  silence,  worse  a  thousand  times  than  the 
preceding  hum,  fop  it  is  a  sign  and  a  token  that  the  enemy 
IS  upon  him.  He  masters  up  sufficient  ener^  to  raise 
his  hand  and  make  a  wild  dash  at  the  plaoe  he  brieves  to  be 
occupied  by  the  wily  foe.  What  foUowsP  Again  the 
eternal  buzz-z ;  for  does  not  the  rapacious  insect-demon  call 
unto  himself  seven  devils  worse  than  the  first,  and  do  they 
not  render  night  hideous  and  unbearable,  sleep  impossible  P 
Tea,  verily,  for  do  we  not  rise  unrefreshed  from  that  couch 
with  a  pair  of  swollen  eves,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  our 
heart  curse  the  day  and  the  hour  we  were  bornP  But 
this  is  hardly  describmg  the  sights  of  the  Gambia;  only 
one  of  its  many  disa^-eeables.  Bathurst  is  a  small  town 
of  white  houses  staining  on  a  low  sandy  island  at  the 
month  of  the  river,  and  built  on  the  parallel  plan  with 


mathematical  precision.  It  boasts  a  small  English  church 
and  a  tolerably-sized  police  barracks  amongst  its  more 
important  edifices.  Neither,  however,  is  particularly 
imposing.  Standing  a  little  way  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
and  facing  the  sea,  is  Government  House,  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  or  administrator  as  he  is  staled,  and  his  staff. 
About  the  town  there  is  a  flatness  and  appearance  of  general 
nnwholesomenesB  that  is  more  than  verified  during  the 
rainy  season.  Just  at  present,  with  the  thermometer  occa- 
sionally down  to  80  deg.,  the  inhabitants  remark  that  this 
winter  weather  is  quite  bracing,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to 
order  warm  water  with  their  tub  in  the  morning.  Arrived 
here  we  perform  the  dirty  though  necessary  husineas  of 
coaling,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  porter  for  issue  to  the  ship's  com- 

ry  during  their  slay  in  the  river,  with  quinine  and  sherry 
the  same  purpose.  Although  it  was  the  dry,  and  so  com- 
paratively healthy  season,  yet  it  was  to  these  and  a  few 
other  simple  sanitary  precautions  that,  humanly  speaking, 
we  owed  the  entire  immunity  from  fever  or  sickness  of  any 
sort  that  we  enjoyed  during  the  whole  of  our  trip. 

These  preparations  completed,  we  embarked  the  Adminis- 
trator, at  that  time  the  gallant  old  Col.  A.,  since,  I  grieve  to 
see,  a  victim  to  that  pestiferous  climate,  but  who,  during  his 
stay  on  board  the  ship,  by  his  uniform  kindness,  simple, 
yet  genial  heartiness  of  manner,  left  an  impression  that  can 
never  be  effaced  from  the  memories  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  His  personal  stafE  consisted  of  bat  one 
A.D.C.  or  secretary.  Commissary  M.,  but  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  chief  of  the  Bathurst  town  council,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  merchants  on  the  coast,  whose 
proper  name  was  almost  sunk  in  the  general  sobriquet  of 
'  J.  B.,"  by  which  he  was  universally  known  and  addressed. 

The  'tween  decks  accommodation  of  the  vessel  being 
limited,  a  house  was  erected  on  the  upper  deck,  by  means  of 
poles,  flags,  canvas,  &c.,  in  which  our  guests  ate,  drank,  and 
slept ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  was  high,  well  ventilated,  andaiiy, 
formed  by  far  the  most  comfortable  quarter  of  the  ship. 

Leaving  Bathurst  one  sunshiny  morning,  we  turned  the 
vessel's  head  up  stream,  and  with  a  farewell  look  at  the  open 
sea  and  the  breakers  on  the  bar,  and,  what  was  more  painmU 
a  farewell  sniS  of  the  enjoyable  sea  breeze,  "  gave  ner  the 
gas,"  as  the  Yankees  say,  and  in  three  hours'  time  were 
abreast  of  the  Joloff  town  of  Albreda.  Here  we  anchored, 
landing  the  governor  and  suite  for  a  con&b  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, about  whose  peculiarities  a  word  or  two  may  not  bo 
out  of  place.  The  JolofEs,  and  especially  the  female — one 
cannot  call  them  the  fairer — portion  of  the  population,  are 
considered  to  be  a  far  superior  race  to  the  lUAndingoes,  or 
other  surrounding  tribes,  who  form  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail 
of  the  country.  A  few  days  previous  to  our  arrival,  two 
JoloS  girls  had  been  kidnapped  on  the  outskirts  of  Bathurst 
and  conveyed  into  the  Mandingo  oountiy.    Qaite  as  mnoh 
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fuss  was  made  on  the  subjeot  as  if  the  captives  had  been 
denizens  of  Belgravia  itself,  and  the  abdaction  had  taken 
place  in  the  heart  of  populous  London,  instead  of  an  unheard- 
of  African  village.  It  was  partly  on  account  of  the  above- 
mentioned  yraccw  that  our  visit,  to  this  particular  village  at 
least,  was  made.  The  oSair  appears  to  have  been  amicably 
settled,  for,  re-embarking  the*party  in  the  afternoon,  we 
steamed  up  stream,  until,  at  six  p.m.,  we  entered  the  creek  of 
Suwoiirah  Condah,  and  proceeded  slowly  up  it  to  the 
distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  when  we  anchored,  and,  it 
being  then  dark,  fired  a  gun,  blue  light,  and  rocket,  in  order 
to  apprise  all  whom  it  might  concern  of  our  arrival  in  those 
parts.  'These  demonstrations,  however,  accompanied  by  the 
fan-fara  of  our  solitary  bugle,  succeeded  in  arousing  nothing 
but  the  echoes  to  the  fact  of  the  advent  of  the  Administrator 
of  all  the  Gambias.  During  the  watches  of  the  night, 
nothing  bat  the  croak  of  an  occasional  frog  in  the  adjoining 
marshes,  and  the  distant  droning  of  a  tom-tom,  served  to 
break  the  profound  silence.  With  daylight,  however,  came 
the  entire  population  of  Sawnarah  Cundah,  to  gaze  upon  the 
onnsual  s^^ctacle  of  a  British  man-of-war  bearing  the  meteor 
flag,  Ac.,  and  for  the  present  not  seemingly  intent  on  landing 
s  destroying  army,  to  burn,  siege,  and  extirpate  everything 
in  its  path.  That  forenoon,  after  a  fruitless  search  for  game 
along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  we  landed,-  and  accompanied 
the  administrator  and  snite  up  to  the  village,  which  was 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  halt  inland,  and  where  the  B^T- 
roonding  head  men  were  waiting  to  receive  him,  and,  explain- 
ing their  grievances,  obtain  redress  from  his  Excellency. 

Years  ago,  when  the  natives  were  refractory  to  the  last 
degree,  H.  M.  S.  Arrogant,  then  bearing  the  broad  pendant 
of  Commodore  Edmonstone,  had  sent  up  rtiis  creek  an  armed 
party  in  tow  of  H.M.'s  gun-vessel  Torch,  and«had  incon- 
tinently knocked  Sawaarah  Cundah  into  dust  and  ashes. 
Not,  however,  without  some  loss  on  his  own  side,  as  a  tablet 
in  the  little  church  at  Bathnrst  testifies  that  it  is  "  Sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Lient.  Hamilton,  of  H.M.S.  Arrogant 
aged  18,  killed  at  the  storming  of  SabSh,  Feb.,  1862," 
Sabah  being  another  stockaded  village  just  beyond  SawoArah 
Cnndah.  The  stomp  of  a  large  cotton  tree  still  stands  on 
the  creek  side  of  the  latter  town,  cut  through  by  a  681b.  shot 
from  the  Torch,  and  the  memory  thereof  is  kept  green  for 
the  benefit  of  such  "  little  niggers  "  as  may  be  of  tender 
years,  by  the  tasteful  disposition  of  a  few  of  the  above-men- 
tioned pills  in  a  picturesque  pile  at  the  entrance  to  the 
stockade.  Arrived  at  what  appears  to  be  the  chiefs  domi- 
cile, we  sit  down  opposite  to  it  in  a  semicircle,  and  are 
straightway  confronted  with  as  unprepossessing  a  lot  of 
human  beings  as  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness.  Head 
man  No.  1,  a  comparatively  juvenile  sort  of  Methuselah, 
clothed  somewhat  after  the  style  of  our  first  parents,  saving 
the  snbstitution  of  a  piece  of  country  cloth  for  the  traditional 
fig-leaf,  makes  himself  intelligible  with  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter, and  holds  forth  unceasingly  on  the  subject  of  his 
woes ;  other  venerable  brethren  occasionally  chiming  in  with 
their  view  of  the  qnestion,  and  by  this  means  raising  a  sort 
of  conversational  chaos,  reminding  one  of  similar  scenes 
sometimes  witnessed  even  in  free  and  enlightened  England. 
The  rook  on  which  the  natives  and  traders  appear  to  split, 
is  one  that  will  take  some  explanation  to  make  clear  to  the 
aninitiated  in  sach  matters. 

The  Franoo-Oerman  war,  then  raging,  and  the  conseqoent 
closnie  of  Marseilles  and  other  French  ports  through  which 
the  ground  nut,  the  staple  production  of  the  districts  snr- 
ronxiding  the  Gfambia,  was  chiefly  imported  into  Europe, 
had  lowered  considerably  the  market  value  of  that  article. 
As  a  consequence,  to  insure  an  equal  return  of  profit  to  the 
African  merchants,  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  gunpowder,  tobacco,  cloth,  Ac.,  given  to  the  native  talent 
in  exchange  for  their  bushel  of  ground  nuts,  was  rendered 
necessary.  Any  proceeding  of  this  kind,  however,  would, 
it  appears,  raise  a  suspicion  in  the  native  mind  that  they 
were  not  being  fiurly  dealt  with ;  as,  though  constantly  ac 
war  themselves,  and  thus  raising  and  depressing  trade  to  a 
sometimes  alarmiBg  extent,  they  do  not  recognise  the  exer- 


cise of  the  "  last  argument  of  kings  "  when  the  consequences 
are  likely,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  prove  disastrous  to 
themselves.  More  particularly  so,  when  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  white  man,  whose  preaching  in  those  lands  is 
"  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men,"  although  his 
practice,  it  is  to  be  feared,  hardly  comes  up  to  the  same 
standard  on  all  occasions.  The  expedient  hit  on  bv  the 
traders,  was  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  soi-ditant  bushel  that 
the  nuts  were  measured  out  in,  but  which  in  reality  held 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  bushel  vulgaris  as  impressed 
on  the  infant  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  English  table 
of  weights  and  measures,  as  the  old  Scottish  pint  does  to 
the  parent  imperial  one.  The  reducticm  was  agreed  to,  and 
made  accordingly,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  natives  were  np  in  arms  about  it,  demanding 
to  have  their  nuts  measured  in  the  old  bushel,  and  their  ever 
suspicious  minds  at  once  upon  the  qitivive.  Alas !  the  days 
of  the  unsuspecting  and  innocent  savage,  themisophisticated 
child  of  nature  that  poets  sing  about,  are  I  fear  at  an  end. 
That  sweet  creature,  as  typified  in  those  charming  cloth* 
bound  volumes,  gilt-edged,  red-lettered,  and  what  not,  for 
the  drawing-room  table,  has  been  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this  1  Sharp  as  a 
needle,  and  with  an  instinctive  idea  that  you  are  trying  to 
"  get  to  windward  "  of  him,  the  trodin^g  native  of  the  present 
time  is  not  to  be  excelled  by  the  "  cutest  Yankee  that  eyer 
hailed  from  the  nutmeg  state."  As  it  was,  this  afiair  of  the 
•bushel  bade  lair  to  create  as  much  disturbance  in  the  country 
as  John  Hampden's  famous  ship  money,  and  many  a  weary 
palaver  did  I — and  not  only  I — yawn  through  until  the  affair 
was  concluded,  let  us  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
for  I  cannot  really  undertake  to  say  for  certain. 

It  was  necessary  to  remain  in  the  creek  another  couple  of 
days  to  await  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the  Almahmond  of 
Badabah,  whose  presence  and  countenance  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  in  oi^er  to  make  anything  tike  a  lasting  settle- 
ment of  financial  af&irs.  What  a  "  rocky  road  to  travel " 
that  last  two  hours  stretch  of  his  Majesty's  journey  must 
have  been  !  For  eight  and  forty  hours,  accordmg  to  the  fast 
arriving  messengers,  he  was  but  two  hours'  journey  distant, 
and  yet  it  was  not  until  the  ftall  expiration  of  the  eight  Euid 
fortieth  that  we  saw  the  glancing  red  and  white  garments 
of  some  horsemen  winding  round  the  base  of  the  low  hill 
adjacent  to  the  town,  and  had  made  preparations  to  salute 
the  namesake  of  the  prophet  with  all  the  honours,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  great  man  himself  was  engaged,  and 
could  not  put  in  an  appearance,  but  had  sent  a  delegate  to 
hold  a  palaver  with  His  Excellency.  Rumours — for  rumours 
there  will  be,  even  in  uncivilised  Africa— whispered  that  the 
cautious  Almahmond  was  afraid  of  being  taken  prisoner, 
and  kept  as  a  hostage  in  durance  vile  for  the  two  Joloff  girls 
before  alluded  to,  and  so  had  vrisely  stayed  away.  . 

It  would,  of  course,  be  in/ra  di-g.  for  the  governor  in  person 
to  hold  commanication  with  a  delegate,  and  as  nothing  short 
of  a  hauling  line  would  have  induced  my  gentleman  to 
tmst  himself  on  our  decks.  M.  (the  A.  D.  C.)  and  I,  arming 
ourselves  with  swords  and  with  staves,  and  taking  the 
interpreter  with  ns,  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  and 
were  received  with  most  profound  curiosity  by  the  con- 
gregation there  assembled.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
picteturesque  grouping  of  figures  than  met  our  views  on 
landing.  About  a  dozen  horsemen  mounted  on  the  little 
wiry  native  steeds,  and  enveloped  in  the  flowing  white 
Mahommedan  robes,  enlivened  here  and  there  with  a  dash 
of  colour  in  <i  scarlet  mantle  or  leather  baldric — armed  with 
old  flint  lock  carbines,  the  barrels  of  which  shone  like  silver, 
and  swords,  which  to  an  experienced  eye,  revealed  their 
origin  in  an  old  barrel  hoop,  notwithstanding  the  gaudy 
scabbard  of  stamped  leather  and  p^khed  biasen  hilt— were 
surrounded  by  an  immense  following  on  foot,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  the  more  respectable  part  dressed  in  the  long 
white  robes  flowing  from  the  head  downward  almost 
universally  worn  by  the  followers  of  Mahommed.  The  sun 
was  just  setting  when  we  touched  the  shore,  and  at  a  given 
signal  the  whole  concourse,  to  the  number  of  nearly  five 
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hundred,  kneeled  down  towards  the  son  and  made  their 
evening  oriaons.  These  oyer,  the  palaver  was  commraioed, 
and  after  much  iteration  on  the  part  of  his  delegateship, 
generally  to  the  effect  that  he  and  his  master  were  upright 
and  honest  men,  and  that  we,  one  and  all,  were  trying  "  to 
come  the  old  soldier  over  him ; "  a  view  of  the  case  that, 
candidly  speaking,  appearance  certainly  seemed  to  warrant, 
it  came  to  a  close,  we  returning  on  board  after  a  distribution 
of  dashes  or  presents,  and  he  and  his  party  going  on  their 
w^  rejoicing. 

Kext  morning,  leaving  the  creek,  we  steamed  np  the 
river,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  anchored  oppo- 
site Barrah  Cundah  creek.  Weighed  from  thence  the  follow- 
ing daybreak,  and,  after  passing  through  one  or  two  such 
narrow  passes  that  our  yard-arms  brushed  against  the  trees 
on  each  side  of  the  bank,  anchored,  at  eight  a.m.,  off  Fort 
George,  McCarthy's  Island.  This  is  the  highest  trading 
port  on  the  river,  and  beyond  it  no  vessel  of  anything 
approaching  our  tcmnage  had  hitherto  ventured.  It  was  a 
dangerous  task,  for  the  river  beyond  Fisanea,  some  thirty 
miles  from  McCarthy's,  was  totally  unsurveved,  and  the  only 
native  pilot  we  could  lay  hands  on  was,  when  conning  the 
ship,  in  much  too  close  proximity  to  the  boilers  and 
engines  for  the  entire  preservation  of  his  equanimity.  The 
morning  of  our  acrival  we  were  honoured  by  a  visit  from  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor  of  McCarthy's  Island,  who  revealed 
himself  to  our  astonished  gaze  in  the  uniform  of  command- 
ing officer  of  the  native  miStia  artillery,  and  which  garb  was 
umque  as  it  was  tasteful.  In  the  old,  troublous  times  the 
fort  had  formerly  been  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  from  the 
West  India  regiment  at  Sierra  Leone,  bat,  on  their  leaving, 
the  guns,  stores,  Ac.,  Were  turned  over  to  Mr.  T.,  who  was 
then  ooDstitated  governor,  and  afterwards  raised  the  local 
force  above  mentioned,  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  he 
not  only  ably  commands,  but  occasionally  parades.  Then, 
indeed,  it  is  a  great  day  for  McCarthy's,  for  out  come 
the  brotiiers,  sisters,  fathers,  mothers,  deceased  wives' 
sisters,  and  what  not  of  the  miiitary ;  and  deep  is  the  admi- 
ration for,  and  loud  the  praiseful  comments  passed  upon,  the 
gallant  defenders  of  their  country.  Mr.  T.,  the  director  of 
this  gallantarray,  is  amost  intrepid  traveller.  For  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  spent  his  time  in  exploring  and  opening  up  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  probably  knows  more  about  that 
special  part  of  the  Senegambia  than  any  man  alive.  When 
we  left,  the  next  day,  for  the  upper  waters  of  the  river,  he 
accompanied  us,  and  proved  a  great  and  valuable  addition 
to  our  little  party.  The  whole  of  the  day  after  leaving 
McCarthy's  we  groped  our  way  slowly  np  stream  with  the 
lead,  getting  sometimes  into  shoal  spots  on  which  there  was 
but  an  inch  or  two  under  the  keel,  then  experiencing  a  cold 
shudder  down  the  back,  and  mattering  a  feeble  thanksgiving 
when  the  watered  deepened. 

That  night  we  lay  at  anchor  off  Guittah,  a  small,  almost 
deserted  village,  and  the  next  day  at  dawn  pursued  our  way 
ap  the  hitherto  little-troubled  waters  of  the  river,  disturbing 
the  monkeys  in  the  bushes,  and  occasionally  stirring  np  a 
lazy  crocodile  with  a  rifle  bullet.  They,  apparently  minding 
the  shot  no  more  than  a  pea  from  a  tube,  would  turn  round 
in  their  un^inly  fashion,  and  scramble  off  into  the  water, 
dropping  off  the  high  bank  like  a  log  of  wood.  That  after- 
noon we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  off  the  town  of  FattiJi- 
tendah ;  but,  as  nothing  was  stirring,  held  on  our  way.  Not 
for  long,  however,  for  just  as  the  shades  of  evening  were 
closing  m,  and  the  captain  was  thinking  of  bringing  up  for 
the  night,  "  a  half  one,"  from  one  chains,  quickly  followed 
by  "  mark  one  "  from  the  other,  announced  the  humiliating 
fact  that  Her  l^jesty's  ship  was  stuck  fast  in  the  mud. 
Worse  and  worse,  after  sounding  round  the  vessel,  it  was 
discovered  that  she  could  go  no  nirther  at  any  price,  a  spit 
of  gravel  running  out  from  an  elbow  of  the  river,  blocking  up 
all  out  a  narrow  winding  channel  in  the  extreme  bight  of  it. 

It  was  then  determined  to  complete  the  expedition  to  the 
Falls  of  Barrah  Cundah,  where  navigation  is  supposed  to 
cease,  by  means  of  the  boats.  But  in  the  meanwhile  H.M.'s 
gouveesel  most  not  remain  on  the  mud;  so  to  work  we 


went  to  get  her  off.  Transported  g^uns,  chain  cables,  blew 
out  boilers,  laid  out  anchors,  and  all  the  etceteras,  to  such 
effect  that  by  eight  o'clock  she  was  afloat,  and  moored  head 
and  stem  in  deep  water.  The  boat  expedition  was  then 
organised,  and  as  it  was  intended  to  be  absent  from  the  ship 
for  three  or  four  days,  provisions  for  that  time  were  packea, 
rain  awnings  fitted  and  seen  to,  and  at  two  p.m.  shoved  off 
from  the  snip  in  the  following  order :  Galley,  with  captain 
and  his  Excellency  the  Governor ;  cutter,  M.,  the  A.D.C.,  the 
venerable  "  J.  B.,"  and  his  Excellency  of  McCarthy's^ 
whaler,  McI.  (the  first  Ueutenant  of  the  ship)  and  your 
humble  servant. 

The  Kroomen,  of  whom  we  had  twelve,  were  distributed 
amongst  the  three  boats,  and  the  way  these  unweaiying 
creatures  pulled  and  paddled  "from  mom  to  dewy  eve  for 
three  solid  days,  and  also  for  the  best  part  of  a  night,  was 
worthy  of  the  never-tiring  Charon  himself.  That  night  we 
slept,  at  least  those  that  were  sufficiently  pachydermaUnu, 
at  the  vUlage  of  Kassoon.  They  who  diose  tlie  better  or 
wiser  part,  took  cat-naps  in  the  boats,  as  sleep  up  in  the 
village  was  a  matter  of  impossibiUty  to  any  individual  not 
blessed  with  the  impervious  hide  of  the  rhinoceros. 

At  daybreak  we  breakfasted  and  were  off,  waging  a  battle 
royal  with  the  monkeys,  who  trooped  down  to  look  at  their 
kith  and  kin,  some  of  the  larger  or  dog-faced  species, 
uttering  a  bark  just  like  the  yelp  of  a  hound;  and  one 
troop  which  we  saw  later  in  the  day,  standing  out  against  the 
evening  sky,  like  lions,  with  great  shaggy  manes.  Hippo- 
potami, too,  were  seen  in  numbers,  swimming  across  the 
river,  the  tips  of  their  snouts  just  visible  above  the  water. 
When  fired  at,  they  would  heave  their  stems  up  out  of  the 
water,  and  sink  to  the  bottom  like  stones.  Their  tracks  on 
banks  wheoe  they  came  out  to  feed  at  night  were  numerous, 
and,  turning  sharp  round  a  bend  of  the  river  just  below  the 
Falls,  we  came  on  a  mother  and  her  young  ones  sunning 
themselves  on  a  low  bank.  Down  they  went  into  the  water 
before  a  shot  could  reach  them ;  and  as  they  were  the  only 
creatures  of  the  sort  that  were  seen  out  of  their  native 
element,  we  could  only  take  advantage  of  the  small  tarset 
offered  by  the  snouts  of  their  brethren  in  the  river,  which 
at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  were  pretty  safe 
from  anything  but  a  chance  shot.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  after  leaving  the  ship,  we  were  toUing  along 
against  the  current,  which  had  mcreased  considerably  in 
strength  of  late,  and  we»e  eagerly  looking  out  for  the  Falls, 
which  had  been  "just  round  the  next  comer"  ever  sinoe 
dinner  time,  when  meeting  with  a  slight  swirl  of  water,  the 
cutter  suddenly  grounded.  M>.  T.,  who  was  one  of  her 
passenger  cargo,  was  heard  to  observe  tmder  his  breath, 
that  "he  certainly  thought  the  Falls  were  herei^at;" 
and  sure  enough,  after  cross-examination  of  a  native,  who 
made  his  appearance  at  this  opportune  moment,  we  were  on 
them.  Mncn  good-humoured  chaff  ensued  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  T.  clinching  his  argument  pro,  by  saying,  "  Well,  you 
come  here  in  summer,  and  you'll  see  Falls,  I  guess,"  an 
invitation  we  poUtely  declined,  though,  no  doubt,  he  was 
right,  for  during  the  rains,  the  river  rises  thirty  or  lorty 
feet,  and  at  each  side  there  were  ledges  of  rock  that  would 
make  a  considerable  tumble  of  water,  though,  of  coarse, 
they  would  be  more  by  way  of  rapids  than  faUs. 

Vve  slept  that  night  within  a  stone's  throw  of  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  would  have  done  so,  had  a  certain  convocation  of 
politic  mosquitos  thought  fit  to  allow  it.  So  true  it  is,  that 
"  we  fat'all  creatures  else  to  iat  us,  and  we  &t  ourselves  for 
— mosquitos." 

In  the  morning,  after  exploring  a  few  miles  farther  up 
the  river,  and  popping  at  the  hippopotami  without  effect,  it 
was  thought  that,  as  the  stock  of  provisions  was  ronning 
short,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  attained,  it  was  time 
to  be  striking  homewards,  so  we  turned  the  boats'  heads  down 
stream,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  light  breeze  that  filled 
the  sails,  gave  the  weary  arms  a  spell.  That!  evening  we 
consumed  the  last  bite  and  sup,  and  having  nothing  further 
than  the  flesh  of  some  of  our  respect^  prc^^enitrac  to 
subsist  on,  mada  the  best  of  oar  way  to  the  ship,  reaching 
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her  at  abont  two  a-m.,  thoroaghly  tired  ont,  and  glad  of  a 
night's  rest  under  the  mosquito  net. 

Those  left  on  board  the  ship  in  the  meantime  had  not 
been  idle.  The  river,  as  far  as  possible,  had  been  roughly 
surveyed,  and  everything  got  ready  for  an  early  start.  A 
beacon  with  the  ship's  name,  date,  and  the  latitude  and 
longitude  emblazoned  thereon;  being  stuck  up  opposite 
the  point  where  she  grounded;  and  recommended  to  the 
fetherly  care  of  the  natives,  who,  I  expect,  pulled  it  down 
the  moment  we  were  out  of  sight.  We  then  started,  going 
about  double  the  pace  we  came  up  at,  and  going  over  some 
places  that  made  his  Excellency's  grey  hair  stand  on  end, 
for  by  this  time  he  knew  what  "  a  half  one  "  meant  as  well 
as  anybody  on  board.  At  Fattahtendah,  on  the  way  down, 
there  was  a  palaver  to  be  held  as  usual ;  and  in  an  evil  hour, 
I,  amongst  others,  accepted  the  offer  of  a  mount  as  iar  as 
the  town,  some  three  or  four  miles  inland.  My  heart  mis- 
save  me  when  I  saw  the  saddle,  a  thing  with  high  peaks 
before  and  behind ;  and  I  thought  with  a  feeling  ot  awe  not 
nnmixed  with  dread  of  the  flimsy  texture  of  the  duck  trousers 
in  which  my  neither  limits  were  encased.    Never  again  will 


I.  of  my  own  free  will,  embark  in  snob  an  instrument  of 
torture  as  that  high-peaked  saddle  proved  itself  to  be.  It 
was  thumb  screws,  steel  boot  and  rack  combined.  The 
tortures  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  were  as  child's  play  in  com- 
parison therewith.  Once  in  the  line,  this  modem  Mazeppa 
neld  on  his  wild  career  regardless  of  my  objurgations,  until 
he  arrived  at  the  journey's  end,  when  I  dismounted,  cer- 
tainly a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  for  my  dearly  bought 
experience. 

Let  me  advise  any  unsuspecting  individual  to  think  twice 
before  committing  himself  rashly  to  the  miseries  attendant 
on  an  Arab  saddle ;  and  to  conclude  in  the  words  of  Thos. 
Ingoldsby,  "  Never  borrow  a  horse  you  don't  know  of  a 
friend."  Nothing  of  interest  took  place  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  downward  voyage,  excepting  a  large  flight 
of  locusts  that  darkened  the  air  for  the  whole  of  one  after- 
noon, falling  into  the  river  in  countless  myriads. 

We  anchored  again  at  Bathurst  on  the  I8th  day  from  our 
first  departure,  having  eigoyed  our  trip  certainly  more  than 
anything  else  we  had  experienced  on  that  most  detestable 
station. 


All  6  LI  N  6. 


ON  AND  OFF  THE  BSOADS. 

Br  WILLIAM  PEARD,  M.D. 

I  SHAXI.  not  readily  forget  the  day  on  which  I  ran  down  the 
line  from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth  en  route  for  a  long  con- 
templated trip  to  the  Broads.  It  was  the  4th  of  June,  a 
season  when  roses  should  be  in  full  bloom,  and  the  sun  in 
full  splendour.  I  am  uncertain  about  the  roses  in  this 
exceptional  season,  but  am  positive  that  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  I  never  saw  the  &oe  of  the  great  luminary  from 
morning  to  night.  Heavens  and  earth  !  how  it  rained.  On 
either  side  the  rail  the  country  looked  in  a  &ir  way  of  suf- 
fering from  a  second  deluge.  There  was  water  everywhere ; 
in  the  sky,  in  the  air,  on  the  iron  road,  and  above  all  on  the 
desolate  marshes.  There  were  pools  in  the  road,  and  pools 
in  the  fields,  as  well  as  two  mmor  ones  in  my  boots.  In 
one  respect  my  journey  was  opportune,  for  it  afforded  me 
the  g^tification  of  seeing  a  great  town  do  its  duty  under 
difficulties  of  no  common  order,  the  place  being  in  all  the 
agonies  of  toilet  to  welcome  her  liege  lord.  His  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Erroneously  believing  that  Reedham  offered  me  a  short 
cut  to  the  luillesby  Broads,  I  aUghted  at  that  station,  and 
proceeded  to  paddle  through  the  village  in  search  of  some 
means  of  transport,  I  soon  found,  however,  that  Yarmouth 
would  be  a  far  more  suitable  point  from  which  to  start,  and, 
not  a  little  irate  at  being  victimised  in  such  dogs'  weather 
by  false  information,  smkily  made  my  way  back,  to  the 
station. 

On  the  platform  I  observed  a  stout  gentleman  with  a 
binocolar  swnng  at  his  back,  whose  general  appearance 
seemed  to  smack  of  yachts  and  yachting.  Moreover,  his 
physiognomy  invited  approach,  so  I  tr^tcherously  accosted 
nim,  and  fired  a  whole  volley  of  questions  into  his  unresist- 
ing person.  Mildly  be  listened  to  the  details  of  my  troubles, 
and  to  the  confession  of  my  ignorance.    At  last  he  spoke. 


"  If  you  really  desire  to  see  the  Broads  satisfactorily  and 
comfortably,  hire  a  small  yacht  with  sufficient  'accommoda- 
tion and  a  light  draught  of  water.  If  you  take  a  few  sea 
stores,  you'll  be  independent  of  chance  supplies  and  doubt- 
ful beds,  and  can  go  where  you  like,  and  ao  pretty  nearly 
what  yon  please."  My  new  Mend's  kindness  and  courtesy, 
did  not  stop  here. 

"  If  you  walk  to  Mr.  Curtis  Aldredj,"  he  said,  "  and  give 
him  this," — producing  a  card  from  his  case, — "  perhaps  he 
will  find  something  to  suit  you." 

Before  half  my  acknowledgements  were  made,  the  train 
came  up,  and  in  another  minute  I  was  again  flying  towards 
Yarmouth.  It  was  growing  late  when  I  arrived.  The 
whole  day  had  acted  rather  as  a  damper  ufKin  my  spirits, 
and  somewhat  ignominiously  I  retired  under  a  grand  salvo 
of  thunder  and  lightning  to  the  Queen  Hotel,  overlooking 
the  Boads. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  made  my  way  along 
the  quays  in  search  of  Mr.  Curtis  Aldred.  Presently  in 
half  obliterated  letters,  I  read  the  words,  "  Morle  and 
Aldred ;"  and,  passing  through  a  shop  up  to  my  knees  in 
shavings  from  the  manufacture  of  blocks,  oars,  spars,  and 
the  like,  I  found  the  man  I  sought  in  a  small  dingy  Quilp- 
like  yard,  which  appeared  to  do  duty  as  a  hospital  for 
damaged  boats  ana  second-hand  yachts.  I  looked  at  Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  Curtis  looked  at  me. 

"  Well,  sir,"  at  length  was  his  hearty  interrogation.  This 
speech  was  not  a  long  one,  but  it  said  plainly,  if  there  is 
anything  in  my  way  that  I  can  do  for  you,  I  wUl  do  it,  and 
do  it  honestly.  In  another  minute  I  told  him  my  business, 
and  presented  my  credentials. 

"  Here  is  just  the  thing  for  you."  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
small  dismantled  cutter,  "she's  five  tons,  has  a  pretty 
cabin,  sails  well,  goes  about  like  a  top,  and  does  not  draw 
more  than  three  feet  of  water." 

I  looked  at  the  object  of  his  eulogy,  and  a  more  dismally 
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diity-looking  article  I  neveit  saiir.  Perhaps  Mr.  Aldred 
divmed  my  thoughts,  for  he  said  "When  she's  rubhed 
np  a  Uttle  and  hM  her  sails  on,  you'd  not  know  her."  I 
thought  I  should  have  known  her  amongst  ten  thousand, 
from  her  surpassing  dingyness. 

V  What  do  you  want  a  week,"  I  said, "  for  that—"  I  paused 
for  a  word,  and  added  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
"boatP"  "Yacht,"  would  have  stuck  in  my  throat  and 
choked  me,  and  to  call  her  a  beast  might  have  been  offensive 
to  her  owner. 

"  Thirty  shillings,"  he  replied. 

There  yet  remamed  one  point  to  be  dedded.  _ 

"I  want  a  good  hand  tnat  knows  all  the  intricacies  of 
this  inland  navigation ;  all  the  dykes,  rivers,  broads,  &o.,  &c. 
Besides,  he  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  land  as  well 
as  the  water,  and  be  a  sober  civil  fellow  to  boot." 

Mr.  Curtis  Aldred  scratched  bis  head  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  difficulties  contained  in  this  complex  sentence.  At 
length  he  spake. 

"  I  think  I  know  a  man  that'll  suit  you.  He  was  bom  in 
a  wherry,  and  has  sailed  and  poled  every  piece  of  water  that 
can  be  traversed;  has  fished  in  the  North  Sea  in  half  a 
dozen  Yarmouth  smacks,  and  moreover,  does  not  get 
drunk  above  twice  a  year.  Ah  !  I  think  he'll  do ;  I'm  sure 
he  will,  and  I'U  send  for  him." 

Fortunately  this  paragon  was  disengaged.  I  liked  his 
looks  and  covenanted  with  him  on  the  spotfor  25«.  per 
week,  on  the  understanding  he  was  to  find  himself  in  sea 
stores.  It  was  no  fault  of  his,  poor  fellow,  that  I  broke 
through  this  last  clause  of  our  agreement.  Everything  was 
now  arranged  except  time. 

"  When  will  the  boat  be  ready?" 

"  You  may  start  to-morrow  morning,"  was  the  prompt 
reply,  and  tbis  will  give  yon  just  time  to  see  the  place  and 
get  your  things  together." 

During  the  day  I  paid  several  visits  to  the  yard ;  sent  in 
tea,  cofiee,  biscuits,  ham,  eggs,  bread,  bottled  ale,  and  a 
little  claret,  and  having  done  this,  and  seen  all  that  I  could 
see  of  Yarmouth  in  the  time,  as  twilight  came  on,  I  returned 
to  the  wharf  for  the  last  time,  smoked  my  pipe  in  the  cabin, 
saueezed  myself  into  a  berth,  and  slept  like  a  top  till  five  a.m., 
wnen  I  awoke  to  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  white 
mist,  through  which  I  could  just  discern  the  great  black 
mainsail  of  a  wherry  gliding  past.  The  tide  had  turned ;  I  had 
'  ordered  my  man  to  come  aboard  at  this  hour,  and  just  as  I 
was  speculating  on  bis  punctuality,  he  made  his  appearance 
with  his  wardrobe  and  stores  tied  up  in  a  red  pocket 
handkerchief,  which  I  subsequently  found  contained  a  seal 
skin  cap  ;  a  loaf  of  bread,  half-a-dozen  high  dried  herrings, 
and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  These  were  soon  stored  for'ard, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  mninsail  was  chock  up,  then  the 
jib  was  hoisted,  and  with  a  light  air  we  moved  slowly  over 
the  estuary  of  the  Yare,  between  broad  flats,  that  were 
rapidly  being  fiUed  by  the  flood  tide. 

1  had  two  prominent  motives  in  undertaking  this  voyage; 
firstly,  I  wanted  to  see  the  Lethe-like  waters  known  aS  the 
Broads  ;  and  secondly,  I  was  anxious  to  learn  something  of 
the  fish  and  fishing  to  be  found  there.  Moreover,  I  had 
been  a  good  daal  knocked  about  in  my_  life,  and  expected  no 
little  pleasure  from  the  dolce  Jhr  ni^nte  novelty  of  fresh 
water  sailing.  What  discoveries  I  made;  what  sport  I 
found,  and  what  delights  I  experienced  will  be  seen,  in  the 
sequel. 

The  Yare,  locally  called  the  Korwich  river,  receives  two 
large  tributaries,  the  Bure  or  North  river,  and  the  Waveney. 
Each  of  these  leads  to  a  distinct  series  of  broads,  which 
generally  are  not  expansions  of  the  main  river  with  which  • 
Uiey  are  connected,  but  lakes  or  tarns  of  n^eater  or  less 
extent,  lying  on  either  bank  of  the  stream.  The  larger  and 
more  important  lakes  are  in  connection  with  the  North 
river.  I  determined,  however,  in  the  first  instance  to 
explore  those  of  the  Yare  and  the  Waveney.  At  this  time 
I  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  waters  I  was  about  to 
visit.  I  possessed  only  a  small  map  which  was  so  obscure, 
that  it  spoke  no  inteUigible  langnage  to  me.    Before  night. 


however,  I  levmed  that  the  Yare  was  badly  off  for  broads  md 

that  the  North  river  was  the  "  g;rand  tour."  Nevwtheless, 
the  Bure  is  a  pleasant  plaoe  as  the  reader  may  be  inclined 
to  think,  if  I  can  hereafter  convey  to  him  half  the  pleasure 
its  exploration  afforded  me. 

The  Yare  has  but  two  broads,  Bockland  and  Snrlingham, 
the  former  of  which  is  connected  with  the  main  channd 
by  canal-like  outlets,  locally  called  Dykes.  The  Wavener 
leads  only  to  Oultan  Broad  and  Lake  Lothing,  though 
navigable  far  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  receives  the  out- 
&11  of  the  former  sheet  of  water,  whilst  the  north  river,  nr 
the  Bnre,  conducts  the  voyager  more  or  less  directly  to 
Filby,  Ormesby,  Eigham  Sound,  Hickling,  Horsea  Mere, 
Martham,  Walsham^Banworth  Barton,  Stalham,  Hoveton, 
Salhouse  ttftd  Wroxbam  Broads,  besides  various  smaller 
tarns. 

Few  parts  of  England  exhibit  marks  of  more  remarkable 
changes  than  are  apparent  in  this  county.  The  valleys  <rf 
the  WavSney,  Yare,  and  Bure  were  originally  vast  basins  of 
chalk,  and  at  some  time  were  probably  arms  of  the  sea.  It 
is  contended  by  Mr.  Bobberds  that  beds  of  shells — most 
of  them  existing  species  found  on  the  shores  of  the  adjacent 
German  ocean — have  been  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  above  the  lowest  part  of  the 
present  vallevs,  which  beds  are  rarely  foimd  except  on  those 
portions  of  the  uplands  that  face  the  marshes.  "  AJl  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  these  beds  of  shells  are  strikiogly 
characteristic  of  a  former  strand  or  beach.  An  extended 
line  of  sand  and  pebbles,  stretching  at  one  uniform  level, 
along  the  side  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  similar  in  nature  and 
appearance  to  that  which  skirts  the  ocean,  and  mixed  more- 
over with  shells,  some  broken,  and  some  perfect,  together 
with  such  Bubstanoes  as  the  retiring  tide  leaves  on  every 
shore — all  this  exhibits  the  strongest  features  of  a  per- 
manent boundary  between  land  ancTwater."  Mr.  Bobberds 
believes  that  these  vestiges  of  an  ancient  ocean  belong  "  to 
times  unfathomably  remote."  There  is  reason,  however,  "to 
suppose  that  the  period  when  these  large  flats  were  parts  of 
the  old  sea  bed  is  much  more  recent  than  that  gentleman 
conjectures.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
flats  north  of  Yarmouth  were  portions  of  an  estuary  which 
probably  remained  until  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
out  has  since  been  left  dry.  Tradition  seems  to  avouch 
this,  for  it  tells  us  that  the  sea  once  reached  Norwich  on  the 
Wensome,  and  Bungay  on  the  Waveney.  Indeed,  the 
navigation  of  the  Waveney  is  said  to  have  extended  to  Lynn. 
Local  history,  the  names  of  places,  the  position  and  form  o 
Burgh  Castle  (a  Roman  fort),  together  with  the  discovery 
of  anchors  and  other  naval  appurtances  in  the  marshes,  seem 
to  give  to  tradition  the  authority  of  history.  An  ancioit 
map,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  corp>oration  of 
Yarmouth,  corroborates  in  a  great  degree,  what  has  been 
advanced,  whilst  in  ancient  documents,  Norwich  is  aotnally 
described  as  a  port.  But  all  this  is  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  digression. 

We  left  the  reader  standing,  as  it  were,  on  ihe  river 
side  wharf  watching  the  Quiver  as  she  glided  qaietly  over  - 
the  widening  expanse  of  Breydon  Water.  Gradnauy  the 
sun  asserted  its  power ;  the  mist  cleared  slowly  away,  and 
some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  marsh-land  scenery 
broke  upon  our  view.  On  either  bank  lay  a  wide  expanse 
of  rushes,  and  tall  reeds,  backed  bv  swampy  meadows  that 
at  a  distance  give  little  evidence  of  their  great  Inxnrianoe ; 
behind,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  low  undulating  lands, 
everywhere  richly  timbered,  rose  from  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
their  base  distinctly  marking  the  coast  line  that  existed 
in  the  far-off  time,  when  this  rich  alluvial  flat  formed  a 
part  of  the  great  inland  lake  of  which  the  Broads — pro- 
bably the  deepest  portions  of  the  old  lagoon — are  now 
the  only  representatives.  Innumerable  windmills  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  seemed  awaking  from  their  night's  sleep, 
and  slowly  raised  their  lazy  arms  to  the  new-born  air,  as  if 
enjoying  a  preliminary  stretch  before  commencing  the 
monotonous  task  of  pumping  out  the  surplus  water  from 
the  ditches  into  the  main  channel  of  the  river;  whilst  far 
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as  the  eve  oaa  range,  grey  ohnroh  towere,  marking  the 
rites  ol  distant  Tillages,  themselves  inyisible  amongst  the 
trees,  told  us  that  the  sorronnding  desolation  might  readily 
be  ezohanged  for  the  fertility  of  the  most  prolific  county  in 
England. 

Bttt  although  the  scene  from  the  river  is  snch  as  I  have 
punted  it,  the  river  itself  is  the  high  road  of  an  extensive 
traffic.  Scores  of  SMling  bargos,  locally  called  wherries, 
from  twenty  to  forty  tons,  navigate  the  stream  day  and 
night.  These  boats  sail  fast  and  beat  against  a  head  wind 
wonderftillT  well.  The^  are  rigged  only  with  one  huge  fore 
and  aft  mainsail,  on  which  they  depend  entirely,  there  being 
no  towing  path  either  on  the  Yare,  the  Waveney,  or  the 
Bore.  T^ade  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  monopolise 
these  waters,  as  yachts  of  admirable  fimah  and  construction 
are  constantly  cruising,  eGrpecially  on  their  lower  reaches. 

The  Bare,  which  empties  itself  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Yare  a  short  -distance  above  Yarmoutii,  already  lies  far 
behind;  yonder,  the  Waveney  pours  its  dark  stream  into 
the  same  channel;  and  now,  the  Yare  begins  to  show  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  fresh  water  river.  Current  there  is 
little  OF  none ;  the  fall  beingonly  four  inches  jier  mile,  whilst 
the  Thames  in  its  course  of  145  miles  has  a  fall  of  258  feet. 
The  effect  of  the  tide  is,  however,  felt  to  the  head  of  the 
stream  we  have  so  often-  mentioned.  Even  in  the  more 
distant  Broads  the  water  re^larly  rises  and  falls  from  the 
influence  of  flood  and  ebb.  The  depth  in  all  these  rivers  is 
nearly  uniform,  yachts  of  fifteen  tons  being  able  to  tonoh 
the  rushes  on  either  side  when  in  stays. 

Nothing  pleased  me  more  in  my  long  and  sohtary  sail 
than  the  waterside  hamlets  which  genemJiy  lie  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  margin  of  the  river ; '  tney  reminded  me  not  a 
little  of  some  of  the  smaller  villages  cue  sees  on  the  Thames. 
Beedham  is  one  of  these,  and  like  most  of  its  semi-aquatic 
sisters  consists  of  nretty  detached  cottages,  belonging  to 
boatmen  or  farm  lai)Ourers,  each  standing  in  its  own  well- 
kept  garden.  Then  there  is  the  inevitable  inn,  so  tempting 
to  water  wanderers — the  low  rustic  wharf,  to  enable  the 
wherries  to  load  and  unload,  whilst  groups  of  children 
angling  for  bream  nearly  as  large  as  themselves,  usually 
occupy  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 

Notwithstanding  the  wide  expanse  of  swamp  which  ex- 
tends on  either  l^nk  of  the  river,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
learn,  ague  is  seldom  met  with ;  indeed,  I  did  not  hear  of  a 
single  case.  In  the  spring,  however,  simple  continued  fever 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  On  the  Waveney  especially,  it 
is  said  toadd  nearly  two  per  cent,  to  the  death  rate.  But  it 
is  time  to  continue  our  log. 

To  the  left  lies  the  New  Out — a  ship  canal  of  about  three 
miles  in  length — connecting  the  Yare  and  the  Waveney; 
and  here  is  the  Angler's  Arms,  with  its  harmless  flotilla, 
ready  to  wage  war  on  pike  and  bream,  roach  and  tench ; 
and,  ever  and  anon,  esconced  in  the  rushes,  we  see  some 
professional  eel  fisher's  floating  house,  usually  an  old  worn 
out  ship's  boat,  hutted  over  with  reeds  or  tarred  canvas,  at 
brat  but  a  dreary  refhge  during  the  cold  and  f o^gy  nights 
through  which  the  men  sleep  as  beet  they  may,  while  waiting 
for  the  dawn  to  haul  their  lines  or  nets.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  fen  rivers  in  this  part  of  Norfolk,  eel  fishing  is  almost 
a  special  vocation,  the  practice  of  which  is  handed  down'* 
from  father  to  son.  The  fish  are  large,  and  of  excellent 
qnali^,  running  bom  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  four 
ponnds  each.  They  command  a  good  price  in  the  market, 
being  generally  sold  at  fk>m  6c2.  to  8d.  per  lb.  It  is  a  dark 
luystenons  business.  At  first  I  was  sorely  puzzled  to 
im^rstand  the  reason  why  certain  cots  were  hauled 
stealtiiily  hand  over  hand  along  the  banks,  whilst  the  reeds 
were  separated  by  the  fingers,  and  almost  every  inch  of  the 
shore  examined.  But  I  soon  learned  that  the  occupants 
were  in  search  of  eel  burrows,  usually  small  depressions  an 
inch  or  so  below  the  surface.  In  each  of  these — where 
experience  showed  the  cunning  anglers  that  an  eel  resided— 
a  hook  baited  with  an  inch  or  two  of  worm  was  placed,  by 
means  of  a  small  stick,  the  line  being  afterwards  firmly 
p^;ged  into  the  bank  above.    This  is  a  deadly  method  of 


capture,  as  few  eels  resist  the  temptation  placed  so  directly 
in  their  way. 

The  CocKatrice  Inn,  a  mile  below  the  leafy  village,  of 
Norton,  is  the  beau  ididl  of  a  fisherman's  rest.  It  is  half 
farm,  half  inn,  being  obliged,  in  consequence  of  hard  times 
probably,  to  figure  in  each  capaoity.  A  little  further  on 
Ardley  Cross  marks  the  limit  ol  the  Yarmonth  Biver  Com- 
missioners. 

With  many  a  tack  and  many  a  jibe,  we  wend  onr  way 
along  the  winding  river,  and  leaving  Buckenham  Vexrj  to 
the  left,  soon  bend  suddenly  to  the  south-west,  and  enter 
one  of  the  long  reedy  channels  that  leads  to  Bockland 
Broad.  Even  here  the  river  has  a  beauty  all  its  own. 
The  Lychnis  floe  euetiU  margins  the  banks  with  a  wide  pink 
border,  the  flaunting  arum  gUds  them  with  its  golden 
petals,  whilst  in  the  more  quiet  reaches  the  blossoms  of  the 
Nwphco"  hitea,  the  Nymphcea  alba,  and  Banunculua  aquaiiea 
paint  the  water  with  silver  and  gold.  Then  the  qmet,  the 
unbroken  repose — save  when  for  a  moment  a  wherry  comes 
foaming  past,  a  coot  croaks  to  its  young,  or  a  delicate  reed 
bird,  perched  on  the  summit  of  some  tall  rush,  warbles  its 
small  sweet  song. 

Inquiries  are  constantly  made  for  a  new  road  suitable  for 
canoeing  enterprise ;  I  know  of  none  more  fitted  for  a  few 
weeks  paddling  than  these  waters.  They  offer  many  advan- 
tages for  this  kind  of  navigation.  Comfortable  inns  are 
scattered  at  short  distances ;  within  certain  Umits  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  scenery ;  the  district  offers  much  botany 
and  more  angling ;  the  trip  would  be  about  the  cheapest 
that  England  affords ;  and  tne  Broads  themselves,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  exhibit  all  the  pastoral  beauty  of  lowlMid 
lake  scenery.  I  have  already  noticed  fSie  winding  character 
of  the  Yare.  Yon  pass  an  abruf>t  turn,  which,  as  well  as 
many  another  behind  it,  is  instantly  swallowed  up  in  an 
ocean  of  waving  rushes,  and,  as  far  as  sight  is  concerned, 
you  are  reminded  only  of  the  river  over  which  you  have 
sailed  by  seeing  the  huge  dark  mainsail  of  some  wherry 
gliding  swiftly,  as  it  seems,  over  the  meadows. 

The  dyke  tnrough  which  we  were  flying  being  long  and 
narrow,  was  a  rood  that  oraved  wary  wsJking,  and  as  the 
breeze  had  fi«shened  considerably,  we  lowered  the  jjeak  to 
check  our  speed.  We  had  taken  some  little  trouble  to 
ascend  the  channel,  and  when  the  Quiver  dashed  out  of  it, 
I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  confess  that  what  I  had  taken 
so  much  pains  to  see  was  not  worth  seeing.  It  was  my  first 
introduction  to  a  Broad,  and  I  looked  in  hopeless  despon- 
dency at  my  new  acquaintance.  Its  exact  size  it  would 
have  been  difficalt  to  determine  with  any  accuracy,  for  it 
was  hard  to  say  where  the  reeds  terminated  and  the  water 
commenced.  Even  had  this  knotty  point  been  settled,  the 
numberless  islands  of  rush  and  flag  would  have  required  a 
Colenso  to  estimate  their  area  with  any  accuracy.  Nor  was 
this  the  worst  of  it,  for  had  there  been  a  sufficiency  of 
water,  a  cruise  about  this  aqua  incognita  would  have  been 
pleasiiw  from  its  novelty.  Our  dmt,  however,  was  too 
mnch  ror  the  depth  of  the  lake,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
keep  rigidly  in  the  channel  used  by  the  wherries. 

In  truth,  Bockland  is  but  a  great  muddy,  marshy,  reedy 
pool,  more  suitable  for  the  cots  that,  at  the  moment  of  my 
arrival,  were  engaged  in  fishing,  than  for  the  Quiver.  It 
the  lake  exhibited  no  little  monotony,  there  was  certainly 
^considerable  variety  displayed  in  the  ct^ture  of  the  fish  it 
contained.  Some  boats  were  spearing  for  eels,  but  these 
fish  by  no  means  represented  all  the  gains  to  be  derived 
from  the  process,  for  as  I  passed,  I  saw  a  fine  tench  of  fully 
three  pounds,  dangling  on  the  prongs  of  a  spear.  Then 
there  were  hoop  nets,  beating  nets,  casting  nets,  and  sweep- 
ing nets.  Considering  the  (detent  to  which  the  practice  is 
carried  on,  it  appears  wonderful  there  was  anything  left  to 
catch.  The  quantity  of  fish,  however,  still  to  be  found  in 
all  the  Broads  is  very  great,  and  will  doubtless  increase,  as 
there  seems  an  obvious  tendency  on  part  of  the  landowners 
to  Umit  this  wholesale  destruction. 

Bockland  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best  Broads  for 
angling,  yet  on  it  lai-ge  bags  can  readily  be  made.    There 
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is  always  a  pleasing  unoerliainty  about  this  style  of  fishing. 
At  one  time  it  is  a  roach ;  at  another  a  perch ;  now  a  scarlet 
finned,  golden  sided  oreatare,  locally  known  by  the  name  of 
rodd ;  now  a  bream  with  a  side  like  a  pair  of  bellows,  and 
ocoasionAlly  a  tench.  The  total  of  a  day's  sport  is  frequently 
summed  up  not  in  pounds  but  in  stones — six,  seven,  and 
eight  stones  being  no  extraordinary  total.  To  obtain  this 
amount,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bait  two  or  three 
spots  with  grains  or  the  like.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
angle  where  yon  will,  more  or  less  fish  can  be  obtained 
without  anv  preparation,  for  I  never  came  to  anchor  on 
river  or  lake  where  I  could  not  kill  more  or  less  fish  from 
the  deck  of  the  yacht.  Whilst  on  this  subject  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  fish.  Pike  are  numerous  and  fine ;  bream  are 
innumerable,  and  on  a  good  day,  run  from  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  to  four  pounds.  I  cannot  say  that  personally  I 
ever  came  into  close  quarters  with  these  fish  at  dinner- 
time, but  they  are  said  to  be  good  when  baked,  at  least  I 
found  several  persons  sufficiently  hardy  to  maintiun  this 
statement  stoutly.  Oooasionally  the  perch  run  very  large, 
three  and  four  pounds  being  by  no  means  uncommon,  the 
minority  of  these  fish,  as  a  matter  of  course,  rang^  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  pound.  Though  I  beard  of  lai^  roach  I 
never  saw  or  cangnt  one  more  than  seven  or  eight  ounces ; 
the  tench,  however,  appear  to  be  exceptionally  heavy.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  size  and  quality  of  the  eels, 
which  are  as  good  as  they  look,  and  more  can  hardly  be 
said  in  their  praise. 

A  mile  or  two  beyond  Rockland  Broad  we  reach  Snr- 
lingham,  a  sheet  of  water  of  considerable  extent,  but  with  no 
passage,  practicable  to  a  boat  whose  draft  equalled  that  of 
the  Quiver.  It  is  the  second  and  last  of  the  lakes  on  the 
Yare,  and  is  said,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  to  contain  a 
heavy  stock  of  fish. 

Unlike  the  great  majority  of  rivers  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  the  Yare  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and 
indeed  even  of  bushes  for  the  Ki'eater  part  of  its  course, 
and  being  nearly  flush  with  the  oank,  is  exposed  to  every 
breeze  toAt  blows.  After  its  junction  with  the  Wansom, 
about  two  miles  above  Norwich,  timber  becomes  compara- 
tively abundant. 

There  is  no  better  bream  fishing  in  the  kingdom  pro- 
bably than  is  to  be  found  between  Buckenham  Ferry  and 
Beedham,  Cantly,  mid-way  between  these  points,  being 
called  the  beet  station.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  river  commissioners  prohibit  netting 
within  their  bounds  except  in  the  smelt  season,  which  lasts 
for  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  spring.  There  are  inns  of  small 
pretence  but  substantial  comfort  on  the  margin  of  the 
river ;  the  boats  are  comfortable,  and  competent  attendants 
can  always  be  engaged.  I  slept  at  the  inn  at  Buckenham 
Ferry,  kept  by  Mr.  John  Grarratt,  and  found  the  rooms 
large  and  clean,  the  fare  good,  and  the  bill  moderate.  I 
have  «een  many  angling  inns  in  my  time,  bat  none 
more  taking  than  that  at  Buckenham  Ferrv  for  site, 
economy,  and  accommodation.  A  picture  in  itself,  I  may  be 
pardoneid  for  copying  it.  Bay  windowed  sitting-rooms  look 
down  on  the  river,  from  which  they  are  separated  only  by 
,  a  strip  of  gravel  and  a  miniature  lawn,  scarce  twelve  feet 
wide.  Great  rustling  aspens  whisper  music  soft  and  un- 
ceasing. Prairie-like  meadows,  witn  herds  of  noble  oattle,' 
stretch  for  miles  on  either  band.  A  group  of  lime  trees 
seems  to  beguile  all  the  bees  in  the  neighbourhood,  whilst 
at  a  point  far  away,  where  the  uplands  meet  the  flats  a  long 
silver  cloud  eddies  through  the  trees  and  tells  of  the  distant 
rail.  Then  the  ever  changing  scene — now  a  yacht  glides 
past — a  Djrramid  of  snowy  cloth — now  a  wherry  witn  its 
huge  dark  mainsail — ^then  the  picturesque  horse  ferry  boat 
that  slowly  drags  its  cumbrous  bulk  across  the  stream. 
Active  hands  are  putting  two  smart  cutters  into  oommis- 
sion  in  yonder  bight  just  above  the  inn,  and  under  the 
trees,  hauled  up  high  and  dry,  is  a  pretty  boat — a  great 
winner  of  cups  in  her  young  days — slowly  rotting  away. 
I  had  spent  a  happy  day  at  the  house,  had  there  slept  like  a 


top,  and  dined  like  an  alderman,  and  when  the  plaoe  fiided 
out  of  sight  as  the  Quiver  flew  down  the  river,  I  looked  at 
its  departing  glories  with  regret. 

There  is  something  very  cnarming  in  the  lazy,  lozurioos, 
hap-hazard  sort  of  angling  one  eiy'oys  whilst  on  a  cruise  in 
these  waters.  You  seem  always  to  possess  the  power  of  doing 
something  in  the  way  of  sport.  If  the  wind  is  light,  yoor 
troIlB  can  be  spinning  from  either  quarter ;  if  a  dead  oalm 
settle  down  on  you,  you  can  always  make  fast  to  the  shore, 
lift  your  rod  from  the  deck  and  at  onee  proceed  to  business. 
The  judicious  scattering  of  a  httle  grains  will  at  almost  any 
point  speedily  collect  plenty  of  fish.  The  bait  most  in 
mvour  in  this  part  of  tne  river  is  a  small  red  worm,  which 
certainly  has  one  advantage,  for  it  takes  everything,  being 
equally  appreciated  by  bream,  perch,  roach,  rudd,  and  eels. 
Boiled  wheat,  that  is  Indian,  com,  is  also  a  &vourite  wi& 
the  bream  and  his  congeners. 

I  believe  it  was  with  unfeigned  satis&ction  that  all  huids 
on  board  the  Quiver,  received  the  order  to  get  under  weigh. 
Bockland  was  a  fEiilare,  and  we  were  glad  to  quit  it.  Dark 
squalls  made  the  stagnant  pools  seem  darker  still,  and  the 
reeds  made  a  moomful  monotonous  rustle  which  was  any- 
thiag  but  cheerful.  With  six  inches  of  water  on  the  lee  side 
of  our  vessel's  deck  we  tore  through  the  broad ;  hissed  down 
the  long  straight  dyke — ^where  there  was  no  room  to  capsize 
— dasheid  into  the  river,  and  in  a  moment  were  glad  to  lay 
along  side  the  rushes,  and  shorten  saiL  Again  and  again 
daring  the  day  we  were  compelled  to  do  this,  and,  before  we 
reached  BeeiUiam,  were  staggering  along  under  storm  jib 
and  three  reefs  in  our  mainiMul.  Fortunately  the  wind  just 
enabled  us  to  lay  our  course  through  the  New  Cut,  and 
flashing  pist  the  Haddiscoe  Station,  we  plunged  into  the 
river  Waveney,  here  connected  with  the  Yare,  by  the  ship 
canal  through  which  we  had  just  passed,  m  generu 
features,  such  as  width,  depth,  current,  and  the  scenery 
through  which  it  flows,  this  nver  closely  resembles  the  Yare, 
and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  as  far  as 
Bungay.  Now,  as  we  flew  over  its  dark  waters,  leaving  a 
silvery  tra  k  far  astern,  with  ever  and  anon  a  strong  incUna- 
tion  to  capsize,  we  stitf  gered  on  to  Somerleyton,  and  here 
the  weather  became  so  heavy  that  it  would  have  been  mad- 
ness to  have  ^tempted  to  proceed.  Extemporising  there- 
fore a  harbour  under  the  rushes  in  a  bend  of  the  stream,  Uie 
Suiver  was  soon  stripped  of  her  sails,  ana  made  as  comfort- 
)le  as  circumstances  permitted.  Dripping  from  the 
storms,  and  somewhat  weary  from  working  the  sheets,  I 
thought  of  tea  and  comfort  in  the  cabin,  but  as  I  entered  it, 
all  my  ideas  of  the  smooth  delights  of  firash  water  sailing 
vanished  in  a  moment.  Everything  appeared  to  hare  been 
in  motion,  more  than  half  my  goods  and  chattels  lay  in  a 
confVised  heap  upon  the  boards ;  there  was  wet  above  and 
wet  below,  whilst  the  floor  was  a  pond  and  each  of  the 
berths  a  swamp.  There  is  nothing  bko  putting  a  good  face 
upon  difficulties.  The  galley  fire  was  soon  lighted;  two  or 
three  cups  and  saucers  were  found  not  to  be  smashed,  and 
whilst  tne  sober  meal  was  in  progress,  I  forgot  my  cares 
and  felt  as  happy  as  a  king.  To  be  a  suooessftd  citizen  of 
the  world,  external  annoyances  should  be  held  matters  dt 
little  acoount. 

"  You  should  see  Somerleyton,  Sir,"  observed  my  steward 
and  sailing  master — the  reader  will  observe  he  was  a  plura- 
list— "  it's  uncommon  pretty."  Half  an  hour  after,  I  found 
it  all  and  more  than  all  be  had  said.  It  was  the  creatiou  of 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  to  whose  memory  be  aD 
honour.  It  is  a  model  village,  the  embodiment  of  a  grand 
idea  to  make  our  dependants  as  happy  and  as  comfortwie  as 
ourselves ;  to  raise  them  in  state,  in  station,  and  morals  to  a 
higher  level ;  to  convert  serfs  into  freedmen,  and  servants 
into  friends.  That  the  experiment  has  answered  here  I  have 
no  doubt.  I  walked  over  every  inch  of  the  place ;  admired 
the  size  and  elegance  of  the  detached  villa  residences — they 
are  called  labourer's  cottages — and  marvelled  at  the  rent, 
1«.  3d.  and  1«.  6d.  a  week  according  to  size,  but  I  wondered 
far  more  at  the  tone,  bearing,  and  conversation  of  the 
indwellers  with  whom  I  oonver^d.    As  a  money  speculation 
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the  village  is  an  hononrable  failure,  since  the  houses,  from 
their  ornamentation,  are  expensive  to  keep  in  repair.  No 
sordid  ideas  of  profit,  however,  entered  into  the  mmd  of  the 
designer  of  this  charming  hamlet.  It  would  be  a  pity  if 
such  a  family  history  written  in  bricks  and  mortar  were 
allowed  to  decay,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  son,  now  a  minor, 
will  one  day  walk  in  his  dead  father's  steps. 

Ajb  I  strolled  back  to  the  boat  the  breeze  seemed  half  dis- 
posed to  sink  with  the  sun.  It  was  still  blowing  hard,  how- 
ever, but  I  was  anxious  to  reach  Oultan  that  night,  so  we  once 
more  got  under  weqfh,  staggered  a  few  nules  further  up  the 
Waveney,  and  then,  suddemy  altering  our  course,  put  the 
helm  down,  and,  in  the  midst  of  rain  and  squalls  and  coming 
darkness,  plunged  into  Oultan  Dyke,  TIub  is  a  channel  ra 
considerable  depth  and  width,  and  in  due  course  we  entered 
on  the  open  water  of  Oultan  Broad.  The  lights  of  the 
villa^  were  still  twinkling  on  its  eastern  shore;  these 
served  iif  place  of  a  pharos,  and  guided  us  safely  to  our 
anchora^. 

I  was  in  no  way  prepared  for  what  the  lake  had  to  show 
me  on  the  following  morning.  A  fleet  of  lar^e  yawls, 
numbering  som^  twenty  or  thurty,  were  moored  m  a  long 
lino  just  under  our  stem.  Schooners,  cutters,  and  lateeners, 
belonging  to  the  Norfolk  Model  Yacht  Club,  were  there  by 
dozens;  whilst  boats  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  were  past  counting. 
In  fiwst  it  seemed  to  do  duty  as  a  sort  of  supplementary  port 
to  Lowestoft,  with  which  it  is, directly  connected  mr  the 
ship  lock  which  unites  Lake  Lothing  with  Oultan  Broad. 
Altogether  it  is  a  pretty  gay  piece  of  water  of  considerable 
depth,  with  shores  of  great  beauty  of  outline,  here  rising 
sharply  from  the  margin,  and  sweeping  away  in  cornfield 
and  pasture,  and  there  trending  off  m  a  low  rich  level  that 
seemed  to  lose  itself  in  the  misty  horizon  line.  After  Rock- 
land it  was  quite  a  treat,  and  gave  me  a  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  Norfolk  lakes  which  I  never  afterwards  lost. 
lie  village  of  Oultan  Ues  as  I  have  said  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  for  summer  visitors 
who  are  given  to  the  twin  pastimes  of  angling  and  bpating. 
It  does  not  probably  stand  high  amongst  such  summer 
retreats  as  have  a  national  reputation ;  its  patrons,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  come  chiefly  from  Yarmouth  and  Norwich. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  neat  and  comfortable  little  place, 
with  pretty  cottages  and  trim  gardens,  and  commands  the 
salt  water  estuary,  called  Lake  Lothing,  as  well  as  the 
Broad  on  which  we  lay  at  anchor.  In  fiict  it  may  be  said  to 
divide  them,  being  placed  on  a  low  narrow  ridge  that 
separates  the  estuary  from  the  lake.  The  place  contains 
many  comfortable  lodgings.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  proprietors  rate  their  value  somewhat  too 
highly. 

Man^  of  the  Broads  seem  to  claim  a  sort  of  angling 
speciality.  One  is  famous  for  pike,  another  for  perch,  and 
a  third  for  bream.  Oultan,  however,  has  no  such  claim,  or 
if  it  has,  my  experience  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  its 
reputation  should  be  based  on  the  number  of  the  rudd  it 
contains.  It  occupies  a  kind  of  middle  position  between  the 
lakes  that  are  over  netted  and  those  on  which  drafting  is 
prohibited,  for  netting,  I  was  given  to  understand,  was 
allowed  only  in  one  or  two  bays  on  the  southern  shores. 
Judging  from  my  own  experience  I  think  that  a  heavy  stock 
of  fish  still  remains. 

For  many  centuries  Yarmouth  was  the  only  outlet  for  the 
traffic  of  the  Waveney,  the  Yare,  and  the  Bare.  There, 
however,  existed  traces  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  sea 
formerly  made  its  way  through  Lake  Lothing  into  the  great 
lagoon,  thus  forming  a  second  outlet.  Gradually,  however, 
a  bar  of  shingles  and  sand  accumulated  at  its  western 
extremity,  and  this,  a.d.  1712,  was  further  secured  with  an 
artificial  bank,  to  protect  the  marshes  beyond  from  inun- 
dation. In  1827  an  Act 'was  obtained  for  making  the  Yare 
and  the  Wensom  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of 
water,  as  well  as  for  cutting  a  canal,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made,  from  «ie  Yare  to  the  Waveney,  and 
firom  Uie  Waveney  to  the  sea,  vki  Lake  Lothing.  The  loch 
which  here  connects  the  estuary  with  the  lake  is  capable  of 
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admitting  vessels  eighty-four   feet  keel  and  twenty-one 
beam. 

There  seems  a  peculiar  passion  in  Norfolk  for  calling 
every  piece  of  stationary  water  a  broad.  Lowestoft  Broad, 
otherwise  Lothing,  is  at  low  water  anything  but  broad,  pre- 
senting a  wide  expanse  of  mud  with  a  tiny  stream  trickling 
down  the  centre.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  it  is  nseless 
for  rod  fishing.  At  high  water  there  is  a  very  pretty  walk 
from  Oultan  to  Lowestoft  along  its  shores.  We  had  occa- 
sion to  estimate  the  value  of  this  walk  thoroughly,  as  the 
ship's  company  were  detained  at  their  anchorage  some  days 
by  stress  of  weather. 

High  and  dry  on  the  mud  lay  a  sort  of  nondescript 
structure,  half  house,  half  hulk.  As  I  passed  it  day  by  day 
I  grew  tfflpribly  curious  to  know  its  history  and  its  use.  It 
looked  more  uke  a  floating  washhouse  on  the  Seine  than 
anything  else,  and  such  I  should  have  believed  it  to  be,  had 
even  a  pocket  handkerchief  or  a  few  pairs  of  stockings 
appeared  to  give  colour  to  the  supposition.  These  were 
wanting,  however,  and  on  inquiry  I  learnt,  with  no  little 
dismay,  that  it  was  a  hospital  for  seamen.  Work  is  said  to 
make  work.  If  this  is  so,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
site  selected  for  the  purpose  in  question — a  site  in  which 
the  impurities  of  a  large  town  and  good  sized  village  are 
by  no  means  unlikely  to  float — would  render  some  other 
situation  neoessary  to  eradicate  the  effects  produced  by  mud 
and  miasma.  I  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  on  tho 
estuary  of  Lothing  the  patients,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  do  better  than  might  be  expected. 

At  length  we  grew  desperate  on  the  subject  of  further 
detention,  and  voted  the  weather  not  so  bad  as  it  seemed. 
In  order  to  make  this  vote  seem  like  the  result  of  sober 
judgment,  we  took  four  reefs  in  the  mainsail,  set  the  storm 
jib,  and  started  on  our  homeward  route  for  Yarmouth,  at 
which  place  we  were  obliged  to  call  for  supplies,  repairs,  and 
ship's  stores.  On  our  outward  bound  voyage  the  heavens 
were  Uterally  black  with  clouds  and  wind ;  now,  though  it 
blew  hard  enough  in  all  conscience,  not  a  vapour  dimmed 
the  sky.  Then  it  had  been  all  darkness ;  now  it  was  all 
light. 

Every  thing  in  mind  and  matter  wears  an  aspect  that 
changes  with  the  conditions  under  which  we  regard  them. 
The  difference  is  often  extraordinary,  but  never  seemed 
more  extrordinary  than  in  the  effect  produced  on  the  land- 
scape around.  We  ascended  the  river,  as  has  been  observed, 
in  a  dismal,  rainy,  blowy  evening,  and  our  range  of  vision 
extending  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  bank,  wo 
coloured  all  beyond  as  swamp  and  morass.  Now  we  felt 
inclined,  perhaps,  to  do  it  more  than  justice,  and  were  high 
in  our  laudations  of  the  wide  flower-covered  meadows,  the 
glorious  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  rich  and  distant  landscape 
beyond. 

Once  more  we  had  a  fair  wind  through  the  ship-  canal, 
and,  passing  it,  entered  the  Yare,  down  whose  widening 
waters  we  sped  with  a  freshening  breeze.  Fastened  head 
and  stem  to  poles  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  we  noticed 
several  angler's  cots,  the  appearance  of  which  proved  they 
held  scientific  performers. 

Previous  to  leaving  Mr.  Curtis  Aldred's  yard  for  the 
present  voyage,  I  took  considerable  credit  to  myself  for 
exchanging  the  yacht's  ordinary  boat  for  a  low-sid(!d  flat 
bottomed  sort  of  duck  shooting  punt,  and  if  ever  craft 
could  have  been  sunk  by  strong  language,  that  luckless  bark 
would  have  gone  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  she  entirely  destroyed  the  peace  of  my 
sailing  master.  If  the  wind  was  light,  it  was,  "  There,  sir, 
we  may  as  well  be  made  fast  to  a  ship's  anchor."  If  it  blew 
hard  and  we  were  unable  to  carry  all  our  sail,  the  same  kind 
of  disparaging  dirge  waa  sung,  "  We  can't  get  away  from 
the  wind  no  how — it's  all  along  of  that  boat ;  I  wish  she 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This  last  malediction  was 
very  nearly  coming  home  to  roost,  for  a  mile  below,  when 
the  Quiver  was  running  nearly  ten  knots  during  a  squall, 
the  unfortunate  boat  fiUed,  and  sank  so  far  as  tne  pamter 
would  allow  her.   I  considered  this  as  a  species  of  judgment 
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on  his  head,  whilst  my  Tnan  regarded  the  catastrophe  with 
mixed  feelings ;  an  honest  pride  arising  from  the  truth  of 
his  predictions,  and  a  grim  sense  of  being  ill  used  by  the 
object  of  his  aversion,  which  would  cost  some  time  and  toil 
to  raise  and  bail  out.  Jfor  was  this  the  worst  of  it,  for  our 
unlucky  mariner  nearly  went  down  from  stepping  in- 
cautiously on  a  thwart  during  the  operation,  and  for  the 
second  time  sinking  his  enemy.  This  filled  up  the  measure 
of  his  wrath,  and  the  bilious  shade  of  his  countenance  was 
scarcely  removed  when  Mr.  Aldred's  yard  came  in  sight. 

It  was  a  custom  amongst  ancient  mariners  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  voyage  to  repose  for  awhile  on  shore,  to  refit 
their  battered  vessel,  and  perhaps  spend  a  portion  of  their 
hard-won  earnings.  I  had  rather  lost  than  gained  during  my 
trip,  and  so  bad  no  surplus  wealth  to  s(|uander  on  riotous 
living,  but  the  Quiver,  sent  out  of  her  wmter  quarters  with 
much  haste  and  little  preparation,  required  to  go  into  dock. 
Her  bottom  was  as  green  as  a  meadow,  and  the  growth 
thereon  nearly  as  luxurious.  Her  decks  were  not  so  white 
as  they  should  have  been,  her  spars  wanted  cleaning,  and 
some  small  alterations  in  the  cabm  were  indispensable.  In 
order  that  these  things  should  be  done  e£Bciently  and  ex- 
peditiously, I  set  a  couple  of  men  forthwith  to  scrape,  clean, 
and  paint  spars,  deck,  and  cabin,  leaving  the  mate  to  get  his 
portion  of  the  work  done  on  the  ship's  bottom. 

The  voyage  from  which  I  had  just  returned  had  not 
proved  exactly  such  as  my  fancy  painted  it.  Previous  to 
•mbarkation  Imight  possibly  have  indulged  in  dreams  about 
soft  flowing,  rivers,  Cleopatra,  and  her  rosy  crew.  I  think 
also  that  I  saw  before  me,  rather  moro  clearly  than  usual, 
Etty's  picture  of  "  Youth  at  the  Prow  and  Pleasure  at  the 
Helm.  At  any  rate,  I  calculated  on  summer  skies  and 
gentle  airs.  Instead  of  sunshine,  however,  there  was  nothing 
but  stofms  ;  instead  of  gliding  between  banks  of  flowers 
and  beds  of  lilies,  who^e  broad  shining  leaves  and  pearly 
blossoms  our  passing  keel  was  scarcely  to  displace,  we  drove 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  cruise  recklessly  and  re- 
morselessly along  under  close-reefed  mainsail  and  storm 
jib.  Still,  though  the  trip  had  not  proved  such  as  I  had 
expected,  I  found  enjoiyraent  of  a  kind  other  than  that  I 
contemplated ;  for  example,  I  saw  as  fine  bream  fishing  as 
England  produces,  and  coquetted  with  innumerable  mem- 
bers of  the  plebeian  families  of  pike,  peroh,  and  roach.  Hie 
gloomy  phase  under  which  I  viewed  the  scene  pleased  me  ; 
and,  lastly,  Oultan  had  been  a  success  more  than  sufficient 
to  balance  the  disappointment  experienced  at  Bockland. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  was  satisfied,  and  this  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  especially  when  in  these  days  outward  and  visible 
manifestations  of  honest  enjoyment  are  almost  sufficient  to 
exclude  a  man  from  good  society.  But,  heaven  be  praised, 
I  am  not  yet  quite  used  up,  and  do  not  intend  to  be  if  I  can 
help  it,  so  I  look  forward  with  considerable  impatiebce  to 
the  hour  when  I  shall  again  take  command  of  tne  Quiver, 
no  longer  disfigured  by  the  dirt  and  dinginess  of  her  winter 
repose,  but  spick  and  span,  and  as  bright,  neat,  and  efficient 
asjshe  ought  to  be.  This  she  deserves,  for  she  is  a  thoroughly 
good  little  craft,  and,  when  well  dressed,  need  not  veil  her 
top  to  the  best.       , 

FROLICS    OF    FISHES. 
Bt  «  W.  P." 

Thb  Fookth  and  Last. 
Tbe  hare,  when  aU  her  speed  and  all  her  craft  no  longer 
avail  to  save  her  from  the  pack  that  follows  hard  upon 
her  track,  is  said  to  return  to  die  somewhere  near  ner 
form.  Men,  too,  as  they  grow  older,  are  apt,  at  leabt  in 
fancy,  to  return  to  places  where  their  boyhood  has  been 
spent,  and  to  recall  the  incidents  of  an  earlier  and  perhaps 
happier  lime.  I  have  come  as  it  were  to  the  full  lengtn  of  my 
tether ;  am  in  a  manner  run  to  earth,  and  propose  that  my 
last  "  frolic  "  shall  date  back  to  the  days  of  my  childhood. 

How  well  I  remember  the  two  Misses  Snelling,  elderly 
ladies  with  grim  visages,  spinal  columns  of  supernatural 
strength,  and  a  generel  severity,  not  to  say  ferocity,  of 


aspect.  These  worthy  women  kept  a  preparatory  sdiool 
for  young  ladies  in  a  large  old-fashioned  house  at  the  bottom 
of  a  Somersetshire  village,  a  mile  from  the  cottage  then 
occupied  by  my  father  and  my  mother.  At  that  time  I  was 
a  stout  little  feUow  of  about  nine  years  old,  active  as  a  wild 
goat,  but  shy  and  modest  as  became  my  years.  I  have  said 
that  the  distance  between  our  cott^e  and  tbe  dional 
dwelling  where  the  Misses  SneUing  ruled  and  reigned  was 
little  more  than  a  mile,  and  I  used  to  do  the  distance  easily 
in  ten  or  eleven  minutes,  and  so  I  undoubtedly  should  have 
continued  to  do  it  with  commendable  regalority,  had  not  aa 
awful  impediment  come  unexpectedly  in  the  way. 

Bippling  under  a  swing  gate  was  a  bright  babbling  stream, 
that  after  running  by  the  side  of  the  Toadfor  a  little  distance, 
crossed  it  and  entered  the  meadows  on  the  opfwsite  side. 
The  water  was  so  confoundedly  clear  that  you  could  see  the 
smallest  pebble  at  the  bottom ;  unfortunately  it  held  mettle 
more  attractive  to  me,  for  it  was  full  of  large  minnows  and 
loach,  together  with  a  few  trout  and  a  fair  share  of  eels. 
The  two  latter  species,  however,  remained  entirely  unknown 
to  me,  till  one  unusually  hot  morning,  when,  stooping  to 
drink,  I  disturbed  a  brace  of  small  fish,  that  in  a  most 
tantalising  manner  spluttered  and  floundered  along  the 
shallow  bed  of  the  stream  till  they  found  safety  under  the 
arch.  Henceforth  the  place  was  invested  with  a  new 
.interest,  and  ere  long  became  to  me  the  source  of  crime  and 
the  cause  of  punishment.  My  father  possessed  very  catholic 
tastes  in  the  matter  of  sporting.  Angling,  however,  was  the 
least  of  his  accomplishments,  but  still  he  owned  a  rod  and 
some  tackle,  for  which  having  no  present  use  he  placed 
out  of  the  way  in  the  store  room. 

For  several  days  after  the  great  but  accidental  discovery 
just  mentioned,  I  hovered  about  the  place  as  a  miser  might 
have  done  about  his  hoard,  not  too  near  it,  however,  lest  I 
might  attract  suspicion  to  that  which  I  desired  to  keep  con- 
cealed. My  mind  was  iu  a  state  of  ferment,  and  I  was 
pufEed  up  with  all  sorts  of  bright  hopes  and  delicious 
fancies.  Often  and  often  during  that  time  I  used  to  pause 
on  my  way  for  a  minute  or  two  to  watch  the  foot  passengers 
as  they  walked  beside  the  stream.  How  stupid  I  thought 
them,  that  none  saw  in  that  tiny  rill  the  riches  it  contained. 
At  length  ^this  extravagance  sobered  down,  and  gradu^y 
took  a  more  practical  turn. 

My  Saturday  half-holidays  were  wont  to  be  crowned  by 
the  payment  of  a  few  pence.  I  enjoyed  a  small  income 
whicn  was  received  weekly.  Immediately  after  the  loving 
ceremony  of  payinent  had  been  dulv  performed,  my  mother 
and  myself  were  in  the  habit  of  walkmg  to  Jenny  Dalton's 
shop,  a  wretched  huxter's,  one  shelf  of  which  contained  what 
she  was  pleased  to  call  pastry.  I  ate — and  it  seems  now  a 
miracle  that  I  had  not  long  ago  died  of  indigestion. 

Now,  however,  I  suddenly  lost  my  appetite  for  sweets. 
This  remarkable  change,  regarding  a  taste  which  had 
existed  so  long,  sorely  puzzled  my  poor  mother,  whose  first 
idea  was  that  I  must  be  suffenng  from  some  latent  but 
dreadful  gastric  malady.  She  soon  abandoned  this  hypo- 
thesis, however,  and  took  up  another,  equally  groundless, 
for  she  began  to  entertain  a  deliberate  conviction  that  I  had 
lost  the  frank  expansivencss  joi  boyhood,  and  had  adopted 
precocious  ideas  on  the  subject  of  economy. 

In  front  of  our  house  lay  the  village  green  with  a  great 
elm  iu  the  centre.  Bound  the  margin  of  this  litt|p  common 
a  score  or  so  of  cottages  were  clustered,  in  one  of  which 
lived  "  the  character"  oi  the  village.  Why,  every  man  who, 
instead  of  floating  down  the  dull  current  of  society,  strikes 
out  for  himself  and  gains  the  shore,  should  be  dubbed  eccen- 
tric seems  hard  to  say,  but  so  it  is. 

Poor  Joe  Rickets — a  cobbler  by  trade,  but  astronomer, 
botanist,  and  angler  by  inclination — was,  as  I  have  said,  the 
character  of  the  village.  The  boys  regarded  the  small 
telescope  with  which  ho  looked  at,  and  pretended  he  saw,  the 
heavens,  with  much  doubt  and  suspicion,  and,  with  little 
regard  to  gender,  when  at  a  safe  distance,  liisscd  and  hooted 
at  him  as  "  an  old  witch." 

Conscious  of  many  short-comings  towards  the  sage  in  the 
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matter  of  nicknames,  but  conscions  also  of  my  own  great 
needs,  I  walked  into  his  shop  one  Saturday  evening  and 
told  him  my  wants. 

Under  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  awls,  rasps,  bristles,  and 
balls  of  thread,  he  found  an  old  pocket  book  and  gave  me 
what  I  asked  for.  The  stock  was  small ;  the  materials  and 
workmanahip  were  alike  indifferent — to  me  they  seemed 
marvels  of  beautj  and  exceUence.  Placing  them  in  my 
trousers 
querer. 


iuty 
t,  I 


trousers  pocket,  1   felt   already  more  than  half  a   con- 


Light  as  a  laii  I  stepped  across  the  village  green  to  my 
home,  where  I  found  my  mother  tranquilly  dispensing  the 
tea.  As  a  matter  of  course  I  sat  in  tne  chair  kept  vacant 
for  me  by  her  side,  and  soon  made  a  mighty  inroad  into  the 
bread  and  butter.  All  the  time,  with  my  left  hand  in  my 
pocket,  I  was  assuring  myself  of  the  safety  of  my  new  pur- 
chase. How  the  hooks  lacerated  my  fingers — the  sudden 
starts  and  suppressed  groans  that  broke  from  me  filled  my  * 
fond  mother  with  anxiety.  She  had  not  forgotten  the 
pastry,  and  now,  from  the  groans  I  let  out  at  short  intervals, 
as  well  as  from  the  position  of  mv  hand,  she  was  firmly" 
convinced  I  vras  on  the  point  of  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
cholera  morbus. 

I  tave  already  noticed  the  ladies'  school  at  the  end  of  the 
village.  Partly  as  a  special  favour,  and  partly  on  the  score 
of  my  tender  years,  I  was  admitted  as  a  day  scholar,  and  - 
had  a  stool  allotted  to  my  special  use,  which  was  placed  mid- 
way between  the  front  form  occupied  by  the  girls  and  the 
old  leather  chair  sacred  to  the  elder  Miss  Snelling.  "  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,"  was  one  of  that  lady's  favourite 
texts  whenever  the  letter  P  came  round  in  the  copy  book. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  perhaps 
deemed  it  unwise  I  sbonld  be  exposed  to  the  battery  of  two 
and  thirty  pairs  of  eyes.  Every  inch  of  my  person  was  clearly 
visible.  If  I  yawned,  an  admonishing,  finger  was  held  up  to 
me  J  if  I  dosed,  I  had  my  ears  boxed ;  if  I  jmgled  the  marfcles 
in  my  pocket,  they  were  forthwith  confiscated.  Altogether 
my  life  was  not  pleasant.  Hitherto,  however,  I  had  been 
punctual,  and  if  praises  could  have  paid  for  it  I  was  fully 
reimbursed  for  the  regularity  of  my  attendance.  Now, 
however,  since  my  grand  discovery,  I  declined  in  credit  day 
by  day.  Pass  that  stream  as  I  once  used  to  do  I  could  not ; 
sometimes,  as  I  have  said,  I  watched  the  foot  passengers  as 
they  walked  by  its  margin  and  marvelled  at  their  blind- 
ness. Then  I  watched  the  spotted  beauties  it  contained, 
and  next  cutting  a  willow  wand  took  my  first  delicious 
lesson  in  the  art.  Before  or  since  time  never  flew  so  fast. 
The  great  mower  of  the  hours  seemed  to  reduce  minutes  to 
seconds.  Gradually  I  fell  out  of  favour,  and  half  my  time 
was  decorated  with  a  fool's  cap,  and  compelled  to  stand  in 
the  comer.  I  fancy  my  tormentor  little  imagined  what  I 
saw  there.  It  is  true  my  bodily  eyes  looked  only  on  a 
dingy  green  paper,  but  in  fancy  I  beheld  something  very 
different,  and  painted  such  ravisning  scenes  that  the  walls 
.  were  draped  with  airy  tapestry  of  the  brightest  hues. 

There  is  a  fatal  and  inevitable  downward  tendency  in 
wrong  doiqg.  Hitherto  I  had  only  been  guilty  of  secretive- 
ness ;  now  the  tenth  commandment  seemed  to  me  more 
difficult  to  keep  than  the  whole  of  the  remaining  decalogue. 
Morning  and  evening  I  stole  regularly  to  the  garret  and 
gazed  in  rapture  at  my  father's  battered  old  rod.  A  great 
poet  has  sung  "  That  looking  begets  longing,"  and  so  I 
found  it,  for  the  longer  I  looked  the  more  ardently  I  coveted 
my  neighbour's  goods,  and  that  neighbour  my  own  respected 
parent. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  my  father  had  strong 
sporting  tendencies.    It  was  the  8th  of  August,  and  he  was 

getting  ready  for  the  moors.  On  the  morning  in  question 
e  had  gone  down  to  clean  Tiis  guns  in  the  yard.  Now 
was  the  time.  I  bolted  upstairs ;  dashed  into  the  room, 
seized  the  rod,  and  in  five  minutes  was  over  the  hedge' 
and  within  sound  of  the  music  of  my  rill.  For  a  moment 
I  was  too  terrified  by  the  success  of  my  coup  de  main  to 
proceed  to  business ;  this  feeling,  however,  soon  passed 
away;  my  preparations  were  promptly  completed,  and   I 


stole  as  noiselessly  towards  the  bank  d/a  an  Indian  on  the 
war  trail. 

Screened  from  the  road  by  a  few  alder  bushes  was  a 
small  pool  about  twice  the  size  of  my  hat;  into  this  I 
dropped  the  bait  and  softly  laid  my  rod  on  the  grass. 

Till  within  the'  last  few  days  the  practice  of  angling  was 
to  me  a  sealed  book,  full  of  mystery.  I  wanted  information. 
Joe  oould  have  given  in  to  me  fuUy,  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed, but  he  hated  being  bothered  on  fine  summer 
evenings  as  he  was  then  on  "  higher  thoughts  intent."  On 
the  other  hand  my  father  was  willing,  but  incompetent. 
StiU,  between  worrying  Joe  with  questions  and  receiving 
much  heterodox  doctrine  fit>m  my  pater,  I  contrived  to  learn 
a  few  of  the  principia  of  the  art.  For  example,  I  knew  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  a  bite ;  and,  oh,  now  I  watched 
for  the  first  symptoms  of  a  nibble.  Did  the  wandering 
summer  air  give  a  C[uiverin_g  tremulous  motion  to  the  line, 
my  heart  felt  as  if  it  were  in  my  mouth.  Presently,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  sharp  twick  at  the  point  of  the  rod — 
then  an  interval  of  rest — then  two  or  three  more  jerks,  and 
then  the  line  moved  swiftly  and  steadily  through  the  water. 
To  seize  the  rod  and  whirl  it  over  my  head  was  the  work  of 
a  second ;  on  the  hook  was  nothing  except  the  mangled 
bait, but  high  over  head,  performing  extraordinary  gyrations, 
was  something  which  I  knew  must  be  a  fish.  I  watched  where 
it  fell,  and  never  did  grimalkin  pounce  upon  a  mouse  with 
greater  speed  and  fury.  Quick  as  I  was,  the  prey  was  quicker 
still.  He  was  non  est,  but  had  left  his  trail  behind  him.  There 
was  slime  on  the  grass ;  I  tore  it  madly  up,  and  presently 
overtook  the  fugitive.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  eels  since, 
but  never  saw  his  match  for  energy  and  speed,  for  persever- 
ance and  cunning.  When  I  got  hold  of  him,  T  could  not 
keep  him — he  eluded  my  grasp,  like  a  Will-o'-the-Wisp. 
Throughout  the  struggle  he  appeared  never  to  lose  sight 
of  the  main  point,  and  amidst  ml  his'  turnings,  still  made 
his  way  good  towards  the  pool  from  whence  1  had  dragged 
him.  My  chance  was  growm^  desperate,  and  it  was  only  at 
the  last  moment  that  I  got  him  firmly  between  my  fingers, 
and  in  the  effort  slipped  up  to  my  knees  in  the  stream.  Again 
and  again  I  crammed  the  miserable  victim  into  the  pocket 
of  my  trousers  ;  but  there  was  no  keeping  him  there,  till 
I  betnought  mo  of  pinning  up  the  aperture,  and  then  I  felt 
master  of  the  situation. 

It  was  full  time  to  think  of  school,  so  I  hid  my  stolen  pro- 
perty in  a  ditch  hard  by,  carefully  replaced  the  sedges  and 
tall  brown  mint,  and  then  prepared  to  depart.  Whilst 
taking  a  last  look,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  the  village 
clock  olundered  slowly  over  the  quarters,  and  having  done 
so  in  a  hiccuppy  sort  of  way,  proceeded  to  tell  the  hour.  If 
ever  it  had  been  young  it  must  have  been  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Now  it  was  little  better  than  a  timepiece  in  the  last 
stage  of  dotage.  It  settled  the  business  of  the  small  figures 
pretty  satisfactorily,  but  never  reached  the  sum  total  (3  the 
larger  hours  until  five  minutes  aiter  time.  I  wanted  to 
know  the  worst,  and  now  that  wretched  old  chromometer 
seemed  more  tardy  than  usual.  One,  two,  three — I  dared 
not  wait  for  the  end  of  the  story,  so  turned  and  fled.  As  I 
passed  the  churchyard  I  saw  to  my  horror  that  it  was  throe 
minutes  after  eleven  whilst  I  was  due  a  little  before  nine. 
Like  a  delinquent  as  I  was,  I  squeezed  through  the  half 
closed  doors ;  saw  James  the  gardener  raking  the  beds 
under  the  windows ;  stole  noiselessly  into  the  school-room, 
dropped  quietly  on  my  stool,  held  the  slate  close  to  my  nose, 
and  pretended  to  be  immersed  in  calculation.  At  the  time 
of  my  entrance  the  Dame  was  occupied  with  a  class ;  sho 
was  a  regular  old  cat,  ait  least  she  was  as  watchful,  and  her 
glance  fell  on  me  in  an  instant.  There  was  a  sternness  in  it 
that  seemed  to  say,  "  As  soon  as  I  have  done  here,  your  turn 
will  come."  I  felt  she  longed  to  exhibit  me  as  a  specimen 
of  her  power  over  mankind,  and  that  I  was  about  to  be 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  softer  sex. 
At  last  the  class  was  dismissed. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing. 
Master  PrestoiiP*'' 

Acting  unconsdoosly  on  the  proverb  that  "Least  said  is 
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soonest    mended,"    I    replied    only  to    the    last    clause, 
"  Nothing,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Becollect  yonrself,  sir." 

The  advice  was  quite  nnneoessary,  I  was  doing  so  with  all 
my  might,  but  could  not  see  my  way  out  of  the  mess. 

"  Once  more  I  advise  you  to  confess,"  she  said,  rising 
from  her  chair. 

Her  language  in  her  own  court  was  quite  legal  and  parlia- 
mentary. 

"  Again  I  ask  you  what  have  you  been  doing  P" 

"  Nothing,  ma  am ;  something  kept  me,  and  I  could  not 
help  it." 

"  So  you  could  not  help  it ;  pray  was  the  difficulty  at  home 
or  did  yon  find  it  on  the  way  }" 

I  was  iturly  brought  to  liav.  "  At  home,"  I  replied.  It 
was  my  first  fifty-onener,  ana  conscience  gave  me  the  lie  to 
my  face,  which  was  all  ablaze  with  shame. 

"Come  here,' sir — hem — ladies,  I  beg  you  particnlarlv 
to  attend.  I  condescended  to  receive  this  young  — "  rascal 
— she  was  going  to  say,  but  added  "  gentleman  — "  whom  I 
fondly  hopMl  would  have  proved  a  pattern  of  manly  virtues, 
— in  the  belief  that  the  contemplation  of  masculine  truth  and 
honour  might  tend  to  correct  some  of  the  few  weaknesses 
that  are  apt  to  spring  from  the  softness  of  our  sex ;" — she 
was  the  tonghest  and  most  remorseless  old  dragon  that  ever 
tyrannised  over  any  community — "  but  I  have  said  enough — 
perhaps  too  much."  Not  liking  the  speaker's  loolra,  I 
gradually  slunk  back  from  the  chair  of  state. 

"  Come  here !" 

Our  principal  was  wont  to  solace  the  few  leisure  moments 
allowed  her,  by  worshipping  the  arts,  and  had  been  execut- 
ing a  pencil  drawing  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  the  patroness 
of  learning,  war,  and  the  poute  sciences.  As  I  approached 
she  lookea  round  for  some  offensive  weapon,  seizing  me 
by  my  left  hand  and  twisting  the  palm  upwards,  she  made 
a  dozen  or  more  furious  digs  at  it  with  an  H.  H.  The  pain 
was  intolerable.  In  rain  I  writhed  and  howled  ;  I  had  no 
chance  of  escape  until  she  had  spent  her  rage  on  me,  the 
last  effort  of  which  was  a  sound  box  on  the  ear  that  sent  me 
staggering  backwards.  I  fell  against  the  stool  and  was 
fairly  floored.  What  other  gods  and  goddesses  might  have 
been  present  beside  the  pencil  one  already  noticed,  it  is 
impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  say.  I  soon  knew  that 
Nemesis  had  joined  the  throng. 

There  was  a  shrill  scream,  and  Miss  James  lay  on  the 
floor,  in  what  the  Bev.  Charles  Eongsley  cidls  "flapping 
hysterics."  Her  struggles  were  fidgfatfnl ;  she  appeared  as 
if  she  was  constantly  endeavouring  to  grasp  some  invisible 
assailant  on  the  lojver  part  of  her  person.  Sad  she  lived 
eighteen  hundred  years  or  so  ago,  it  might  Iavc  been  thought 
a  case  of  demoniacal  possession.  Minerva's  wrath  waxed  high 
— "  Miss  James,  I  am  ashamed  of  you ;  get  up,  you  little 
minx!"  and  she  stepped  from  her. throne  to  recover  the 
frightened  girl  by  some  heroic  remedy.  Partly  from 
sympathy,  partly  bora  curiosity,  the  front  rank  of  our 
young  ladies  had  gathered  round  the  sufferer.  Foremost 
among  them  was  Miss  Morton,  who  had  already  earned  for 
herself  a  distinguished  reputation  in  natural  history.  Sud- 
denly she  threw  herself  into  an  attitude  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  setter  with  a  covey  of  birds  under  his  nose.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  in  their  sockets,  her  head  was  bent  forward, 
whilst  her  right  hand  pointed  to  the  skirts  of  Miss  James's 
robe,  which  was  waving  about  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
Misfortunes  were  thickening  round  Minerva's  head,  and  her 
courage  b^n  to  sink  under  accumulating  difficulties. 

"  What  18  the  matter  ?"  An  inarticulate  murmur  was  the 
only  reply.  Presently  the  cataleptic  patient  uttered  a  yell, 
and  screamed  with  the  full  force  of  her  lungs,  "  Tlie  snake — 
the  snake — I'm  sure  it's  an  adder."  Discipline  was  at  an 
end;  aauve  qui  peut  was  the  word.  A  suspicion  of  the 
truth  flashed  through  me.  I  felt  my  inexpressibles.  The 
pins  had  been  forced  out,  and  my  pocket  was  empty. 

My  particular  tormentor  took  a  leap  backwards,  and  made 
confusion  worse  confounded  by  upsetting  three  or  four  of 


the  girls  who  had  crowded  round  her,  jumped  on  a  chair,  and 
roared  for  Jeames.  Her  sister — of  a  less  energetic  tempera- 
ment— went  08°  into  a  mild  faint,  and  meekly  implored 
"  somebody  "  to  bring  her  a  glass  of  water.  The  youn^r 
ladies  sought  refuge  on  forms,  desks,  and  tables,  and  witii 
their  draperies  drawn  up  in  a  manner  better  suited  to  safety 
than  propriety,  joined  in  the  cry  for  James.  Thirty-two 
such  pairs  of  legs,  probably,  were  never  seen  to  so  mudi 
advantage  at  one  time,  except  at  the  Alhambra. 
'  Had  ^mes  been  as  deaf  as  a  poet  he  must  have  heard  the 
summons.  "  Jeames,"  said  the  eldest  Miss  SneDing, 
struggling  to  regain  her  self-possession  and  digni^,  "  there  s 
a  snake  in  the  room,"  and  then  with  an  obvious  flutter,  "  I 
believe  it's  an  adder."  The  floor  was  deserted ;  all  that  wag 
on  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  A  broad  grin  stole  over  the 
gardener's  face. 

"  Bemember  where  you  are,  sir ;  we  can  have  no  laughing 
here,"  said  Minerva,  with  a  touch  of  her  natural  aspentnr. 

"  Beg  pardon,  ma'am,  but  it  ain't  a  snake  at  all ;  only  a 
poor  littie  devU  of  an  eeL" 

"  Take — the — creature  away,  whatever  it  is." 

Jeames  stooped,  and  after  two  or  three  abortive  attempts, 
grasped  the  miserable  animal  firmly.  As  he  turned  to 
depwt  the  convulsive  heavings  of  his  shoulders  showed  that 
he  was  in  imminent  danger  S  blowing  up  from  suppressed 
laughter.  I  glanced  wistMly  at  the  open  door.  The  Dame 
was  once  more  all  her  own  majestic  self. 

"  Ladies,  resume  your  places  and  your  studies.  As  for 
you,  sir,  your  punishment  is  to  come,  and  it  will  be  terrible." 
So  saying  she  stalked  out  of  the  room,  and  presently  re- 
tumea  dressed  for  walking.  Placing  her  bony  fingers  on 
my  shoulder,  after  the  manner  of  our  village  constal^e  with 
a  drunken  rustic,  she  marched  me  up  the  street. 

My  mother,  who  was  working  amongst  her  flowers, 
glanced  up  as  we  approached,  and  lookea  horribly  sewed, 
conceiving,  perhaps,  that  I  had  suffered  some  severe  accident. 
As  she  listened  her  terrors  abated.  It  was  clear  I  was  not 
hurt.  I  had  only  hurt  somebody  else ;  and  this  she  was 
able  to  bear  wim  considerable  resignation.  The  list  of 
charges  against  me  were  many  and  grievous,  and  my  poor 
mother  endeavoured  to  assume  a  sympathetic  expression. 
Never  was  there  worse  acting,  for  a  smile  set  her  well  meant 
efforts  at  defiance. 

Like  a  dog  with  a  thorn  in  his  foot  I  licked  my  injured 
paw,  and  looked  wonderingly  from  the  perplexed  listener  to 
the  P]^bUc  accuser. 

"  What's  the  matter,  mj  littie  boy,  with  vonr  huid  P"  for 
a  drop  or  two  of  blood  trickled  fWnn  the  tips  of  my 
fingers. 

"  She  did  it,  and — she's  a  becut."  I  was  sure  ot  protection 
now,  and  was  not  only  bold  but  vindictive.  My  mother  was 
a  small  woman,  but  as  brave  as  a  Uon  in  defence  of  her 
child.  Fondly  and  soothingly  she  petted  the  injured 
member,  and  then  turned  fiercely  on  the  enemy.  Her 
address  was  brief  and  much  to  the  point. 

"  Leave  my  house,  you  cruel  old  woman." 

It  was  bad  enough  to  be  turned  out  by  the  most  fashionable 
lady  in  the  village,  but  it  was  worse  to  be  called  an  old 
woman.    The  dame  snorted  defiance. 

"  Yon  had  better  go,"  said  my  mother,  stepping  to  the 
belL  There  was  no  standing  this.  So  looking  daggers  at 
us,  she  shook  the  dust  from  her  feet,  and  floimoea  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Bravo,  Bell,  I  did  not  think  you  had  it  in  yon,"  said  my 
fiMlier,  coming  into  the  room  with  his  ruddy  countenance  in 
a  fearfully  apoplectic  state  from  suppressed  enjoyment. 
"  Confound  the  old  harridan,  she  ought  to  be  tu-red  and 
feathered !"  and  then  turning  to  me,  "  The  next  time  you 
want  my  rod  ask  for  it.    I  think  I  shan't  refuse  you." 

Sometimes — as  now — I  find  myself  looking  at  a  cluster 
of  dark  marks  on  my  hand.  Then  the  whole  thin^  comes 
back  to  me,  and  I  know  not  whether  to  smUc  or  sigh  as  I 
remember  my  dead  mother,  my  first  fish,  and  the  two-and- 
thirty  pairs  of  legs. 
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OUB   LOG. 

Bt  "D.  K." 

"OuE  Loo  "  ended  last  quarter  with  that  terrible  E.V.Y.C. 
match  for  the  cups  that  represented  the  "  mythological  deities 
of  the  sea  and  earth,"  and  haying  fhlly  recover^  from  the 
horrors  of  that  wonderMly  contrived  contest,  we  aU  went  on 
to  Cowes.  We  once  heard  a  man  say  toa  travelling  companion, 
"Where  is  Cowes  P"  Neither  knew,  and  the  only  conclu- 
sion they  arrived  at  was  that  it  is  a  "  precious  rum  name." 
We  told  this  to  a  member  of  the  squadron  and  he  was  de- 
lighted, and  remarked,  "  So  glad  they  don't  know ;  hope 
yon  didn't  tell  them."  Well,  we  believe  there  are  many 
people  in  England  who  do  not  know  where  Cowes  is,  and 
that  it  is  celebrated  among  experts  as  the  best  yachting 
place  on  the  English  coast,  and  as  being  possessed  of  the 
most  notable  yacht  club  in  the  world.  .  This  yacht  club  is 
said  to  be  exclusive,  and  judging  fW>m  rumours  of  the 
"pilling^"  that  goes  on  within  its  walls,  there  is  some 
foundation  for  ^e  charge.  Once  every  year  we  hear 
that  some  prosperous  capitalist,  or  effulgent  nobleman, 
who  has  bought  a  yacht  and  a  steam  launch ;  and  dis- 
tributed gold  bands  to  each  of  hia  crew;  and  given  his 
captain  epaulettes ;  and  his  steward  kid  gloves,  and  laid  out 
plans  for  generally  "  improving  "  yachtmg,  has  had  a  few 
more  than  the  "requisite  number  of  black  balls."  Then 
comes  the  rumour  that  a  new  club  is  to  be  opened  to  take 
in  the  rejected.  But  none  of  these  schemes  go  down  with  the 
throng,  as  to  belong  to  a  democratic  club  in  Cowes  would 

ril  any  man's  chance  of  getting  into  the  happy  haven  of 
Squadron,  and  there  is  not  a  man  who  does  not  believe 
himself  eligible  for  that  aquatic  abode  of  bliss  at  some  time 
or  the  other;  just  as  in  America  every  citizen  believes 
himself  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  become  President. 
Well,  this  rumour  was  current  at  Cowes  in  August  last, 
but  the  Squadron  men  were  too  used  to  it  to  be  flurried,  and 
in  fact  rather  eqjoyed  the  irritation  that  had  given  rise  to 
the  canard. 

But  Cowes  is  different,  even  outside  the  club  house,  from 
other  places,  and  we  rather  think  that  the  impenetrability 
of  its  club  and  the  absence  of  anybody  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  them,  disgust  the  eparkling  possessors  of  ten 
thpusand  a  year  who  nave  neither  lands  nor  relations.  The 
owner  of  a  yacht  cannot  go  to  Cowes  and  create  a  sensation 
simply  because  he  is  a  yacht  owner,  as  he  can  at  Bamsgate, 
or  any  other  place  where  there  is  a  pier  and  a  lot  of  beau- 
tifully dressed  yoangmen  and  women,  any  more  than  a  man 
can  go  to  Market  Harborough  with  a  hunter  and  strike 
awe  among  its  haMtuet  in  his  new  character  as  a  huntsman. 
No,  Ulysses,  this  will  not  do  at  Cowes,  where  we  know  what 
yachting  is,  and  wher^  we  admit  a  yachtsman  to  the  club, 
if,  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain  says  to  the  volunteer  ofiScers, 
lie  is  "  otherwise  eligible." 

We  were  all  at  Cowes  in  August,  in  spite  of  exclu- 
siveness  and  the  horrid  blackballing ;  and  if  we  did  not 
meet  in  the  castle  we  did  on  the  green,  or  on  the  Fountain 
Pier.  The  houses  were  filled,  and  the  "  Marine,"  and  the 
"  Glo'ster,"  and  the'  "  Fountain,"  if  a  little  mixed  in  their 
company,  were  good  quarters  for  those  not  "  fixed "  in  a 
yacht.  We  didn't  have  very  good  weather  to  begin  the  ball 
with,  but  no  one  minds  the  weather  much  at  Cowes. 
"  Morgan  "  tpniB  thg  wgmen  oflt  u\  some  wonderful  watej- 


proofs,  and  they  get  into  boots  that  reach  we  know  not 
where,  and  which  is  something  between  a  "  Hessian,"  and 
those  terrible  boots  that  the  Baron  in  the  legend  called  for. 
A  dongaree  collar,  and  a  glazed  hat  bearing  the  initials 
"E.Y.S."  complete  the  get  up,  and  so  the  ladias  yacht 
at  Cowes.  Then  comes  a  fine  day,  and  very  wonderful  are 
the  dresses  we  see  then.  It  is  not  Groodwood,  nor  Ascot, 
nor  the  Row,  nor  Byde  Pier,  nor  Scarborough,  nor  Jerome 
Park,  nor  the  Alemeda,  nor  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  We  do 
not  see  the  last  new  colour  in  hair,  nor  the  last  new  costume 
in  orange  and  blue,  nor  the  latest  polonaise  in  grey  and 
cerise.  vTe  do  not  see  those  wonderful  complexions  that 
Frith  or  Leslie  might  have  striven  in  vain  to  have  beaten, 
nor  those  spiritual  maimers  which  seem  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  a  class  of  human  beings  who  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  "  pretty  but  improper."  None  of  this  do 
we  see  at  Cowes,  wnere  everything  is  toned  down  to  court 
fashion  and  decorum,  and  neither  Plantagenet  Foodie  nor 
Victoria  Venison,  of  those  happy  homes  in  the  S.W.  and 
N.W.  districts,  finds  a  resting  place  at  the  delightful  little 
towns  on  the  shady  bank  of  tpe  Solent.  But  we  have  othei' 
things  to  do  at  Cowes  besides  congratulate  each  other — 
whilst  we  are  there — that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are ;  and 
we  soon  leave  the  women  to  drift  about  for  themselves  and 
paddle  their  own  canoe ;  we  do  not  talk  of  the  Licensing  Bill, 
the  Arbitration,  Convocation,  the  wonderful  "  first  lord," 
nor  the  "  heathenism  "  denounced  by  him  of  York.  It  is 
"  yacht,"  and  there  is  always  something  new  on  the  tapia  in 
the  month  of  August  at  Cowes.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
Commodore  Ashbury  and  the  Americans ;  this  year  it  was 
the  Sappho  and  Guinevere.  We  all  know  what  a  vessel 
the  Sappho  is,  and  that  she  is  very  like  a  white  elephant  to  her 
owner.  The  Guinevere  seems  to  be  a  more  useM  kind  of 
craft,  if  not  quite  such  a  sensational  one.  The  Sappho  has 
beaten  everything  she  ever  encountered,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
only  wanted  to  meet  and  beat  the  Guinevere  to  render  her 
the  i"  champion  of  the  seas."  To  this  end,  Mr.  Douglas 
took  her  to  Havre,  but  the  Guinevere  was  not  there ;  tnen 
he  brought  her  back  to  Cowes,  and  behold  the  Guinevere 
was  there,  but  in  the  garb  of  a  steady  ^oing  cruiser! 
Then  came  a  challenge  bora  the  Si^pho  m  which  Mr. ' 
Douglas  offered  to  sail  her  in  any  weather  under  B.Y.S. 
rules  against  any  British  yacht  over  an  outside  course. 
This  startling  challenge  did  not  frighten  the  stately  Guine- 
vere out  of  her  propriety,  and,  as  it  would  have  been  rank 
rashness  to  pit  any  other  vessel  against  the  American 
clipper,  Mr.  Douglas  waited  in  vain  for  a  foeman.  The 
supine  Guinevere  and  the  bold  American  gave  us  a  great 
deal  to  talk  and  think  about,  and  then  we  turned  to  the  new 
yachts  that  were  ^so  Portly  to  sail  for  one  of  the  coveted 
Queen's  cups.  • 

The  new  ones  were  the  Kriembilda,  belonging  to  Count 
Batthyany,  and  the  Shamrock,  the  property  of  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan.  The  Kriembilda  we  said  a  great  aeal  about  in  the 
last  leaves  of  "  Our  Log,"  and  we  knew  pretty  well  what 
she  could  do.  But  her  mast  had  been  shortened,  and  the 
stowing  of  her  ballast  had  undergone  some  change,  and  she 
had  a  new  skipper ;  thus  there  was  something  fresh  about 
her  appearance ;  and,  moreover,  the  old  Arrow  was  there, 
and  she  being  a  vessel  of  about  the  Kriemhilda's  tonnage, 
the  /meeting  of  two  such  vessels  excited  some  interest. 
T^iere  was  ^  Sqo  if  hol^sai}  breeze,  and  in  t^e  run  down  to 
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the  Nab,  the  Kriemhilda  beat  the  Arrow  nearly  two 
minutes  ;  in  ,the  beat  up  to  Yarmouth — rather  a  long  one 
by  the  way,  of  three  ana  twenty  miles — the  Count's  cutter 
only  just  managed  to  keep  on  the  Arrow's  weather,  and 
neither  could  catch  the  redoubtable  Egeria  or  Shamrock. 
In  the  end,  Mr.  MulhoUand's  little  schooner  won  and  the 
Shamrock  came  in  second.  The  latter  evinced  remarkable 
weatherliness,  but  she  scarcely  reached  so  tbet  as  she 
ought;  however,  she  did  quite  well  enough  to  make  us 
think  that  she  can  do  a  great  deal  better,  and  we  may 
perhaps  hear  of  her  doing  as  well  as  she  ought  for  her  great 
size.  The  other  competitors  were  the  Foxhound,  Harlequin, 
Shark,  and  Juliet,  but  neither  had  a  chance  with  the  other 
four.  It  oozed  out  during  this  day — Tuesday,  August  10th, 
we  think  it  was — that  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  had  sent  a 
challenge  to  Mr.  Douglas  to  sail  the  Shamrock  against  the 
Sappho  to  Lisbon.  This  was  a  port  the  Shamrock  was  to 
make  on  an  autumn  trip  to  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
Portugul,  but  the  Sappho  was  not  bound  that  way,  and  so 
Mr.  Douglas  would  not  accept  that  challenge.  There  was 
an  opinion  afloat  at  Oowes,  that  the  Sappho  dreaded  meet- 
ing any  English  yacht  in  a  breeze  in  the  Bay ;  but  we  have 
Been  quite  enough  of  the  grand  American  to  make  us  think 
she  is,  compared  relatively  with  other  vessels,-  quite  as  good 
in  a  sea  as  she  is  in  smooth  water. 

We  soon  forgot  the  Shamrock's  challenge,  and  the  next 
day  were  under  way  in  a  cutter  match.  There  was  the 
Kriemhilda,  the  Arrow,  Fiona,  Vangpiard,  Garrion,  lona,  and 
Norman — a  very  notable  lot.  The  wind  had  boxed  round 
to  S.E.,  and  there  was  plenty  of  it.  After  a  very  fluking 
two  hours  and  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  the  wind  flew  in  from 
the  S.W.,and  this  gave  them  a  beat  back  to  Yarmouth.  The 
Kriemhilda  led,  with  the  Arrow  close  in  her  wake,  and  the 
Fiona  and  (Jarrion  came  next.  It  was  beautiful  work  beat- 
ing down  the  Solent,  and  the  manner  the  Arrow  stuck  to 
her  canvas  in  the  hard  squalls  astonished  us  all.  The 
Kriemhilda  did  not  stand  up  half  as  well,  and  as  the  Arrow 
gained  on  her  each  time  the  wind  increased  in  strength  we 
thought  the  old  boat  would  have  won  had  it  blown  hard 
enough  to  make  them  tie  a  reef  down.  But  neither  came 
in  for  a  prize,  as  the  Kriemhilda  did  not  save  her  time 
on  either  Norman  or  Vanguard,  and  these  two  were  the 
winners.  The  two  latter  did  right  well;  but  the  per- 
formance of  the  two  Scotch  boats,  Fiona  and  Garrion  was, 
to  speak  mildly,  only  indifferent.  The  success  of  Major 
Ewing's  Norman  was  a  popular  one ;  but  the  victories  of 
the  'Vanguard  are  so  fteqnent,  that  we  are  sure  that  con- 
gratulations to  her  owner  must  become  rather  monotonous. 
The  next  day,  Thursday,  was  devoted  to  the  Town  Cup,  and 
the  schooners  and  cutters  we  have  enumerated  entered,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Fantomine  and  the  new  yawl,  Corisande. 
The  latter  turned  out  to  be  a  regular  clipper,  but  the  Kriem- 
hilda won,  after'  another  exciting  match,  from  beginning  to 
end  with  the  Arrow.  The  Fantomine  did  better  in  this  match 
than  she  has  for  some  time  past,  and  pretty  plainly  showed 
that  she  will  yet  give  the  Egeria  some  trouble.  Since  the 
members  of  the  Cowes  Club  have  become  the  possessors  of 
the  trophy  they  call  the  Prince  of  'Wales's  Challenge  Cup, 
there  has  been  no  schooner  match  inside  the  Wight ;  but 
the  challenge  cup  is  confined  to  schooners  and  yawls.  The 
course  is  round  the  Shambles  Lightship,  back  round  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  past  the  Nab  to  Cowes.  "The  cup  has  to  be 
won  three  times  before  it  can  be  claimed,  and  as  a  different 
yacht  has  won  the  match  each  Mme  it  has  yet  been  sailed  for, 
the  final  winning  of  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  I'emote  event. 
Last  year  the  m^tch  was  a  very  notable  one,  although  there 
were  only  two  competitors — the  club  committee  declined  to 
give  the  owivsr  of  the  Egeria  (the  holder)  time  to  get  ready 
— and  these  two  were  the  Aline  and  Livonia.  This  year 
there  were  the  Aline,  Livonia,  Gwendolin,  and  Egeria, 
schooners,  and  the  Dauntless,  yawl.  The  wind  was  a  fresh 
westerly  breeze,  and  the  yachts  were  started  at  two  p.m.  for 
a  dead  beat  of  forty  odd  miles  to  the  Shambles.  In  this 
beat  the  Gwendolin  did  wonderfully  well,  and  was  the  first 
to  make  the  windward  mark  a  minute  or  so  ahead  of  the 


Livonia ;  but  the  Aline  would  have  been  with  them  had  she 
not  made  an  unlucky  tack  after  gettitig  outside  the  Needles. 
After  getting  round  the  Shambles  the  wind  southemed  and 
eastemed,  and  they  had  a  long  closehauled  reach  to  St. 
Catherine's.  And  a  very  remarkable  reach  this  turned  out 
to  be! 

The  yachts  were  under  wholelower  sail,  and  working  top- 
sails, and  the  farther  they  got  in  towards  St.  Catherine's  the 
harder  the  squalls  came  down.  The  Livonia  ripped  through 
the  lee  of  the  Gwendolin,  and,  when  they  reached  abeam  of 
Brook,  had  au  undoubted  lead.  Bursting  through  St. 
Catherine's  Bace  the  squalls  increased,  and  some  of  the 
yachts  that  came  through  the  thick  of  it  had  plenty  of 
water  on  the  lee  side  of  the  deck :  there  was  no  sea  on,  and 
the  water  that  filled  the  lee  deck  was  simply  that  which 
came  in  over  the  rail.  Had  it  been  daylight  the  sailing 
would  have  been  simply  exciting ;  but  it  was  pitchy  dark, 
and  as  it  could  not  bo  seen  what  a  vessel  was  doing,  each 
was  "  giUed"  through  the  hardest  of  the  squalls  whilst  in 
the  race.  Beaching  for  the  Nab  the  Livonia  still  led, 
and  triumph  seemed  in  her  every  movement;  she  burst 
through  the  sea  like  a  spirit,  and  reeled  off  the  knots  until 
the  log  shewed  thirteen.  But  victory  was  not  to  be  hers : 
her  main  topmast  snapped,  and  the  broken  spar  had  not  the 
decency  to  fall  clean  to  leewai^,  but  came  across  the  gait,  and 
that  was  broken  also  dose  into  the  jaws.  In  this  crippled 
state  she  kept  the  lead  from  two. miles  to  the  southwwd  of 
the  Nab,  until  she  got  off  Osborne,  where  the  Gwendohn 
passed  her,  and  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  goal.  And  it 
was  an  arrival !  Davy  Jones  only  knows  how  it  happened, 
but  the  Gwendolin  went  plump  into  the  mark  boat  ana  sunk 
her.  Still  she  got  the  prize !  and  so  ended  the  Boyal  Yacht 
Squadron  Begatta  at  midnight,  on  one  Friday  in  August 
last. 

It  is  not  far  from  Cowes  to  Eyde,  an'd  we  drop  down  there 
with  the  flood  and  anchor  off  the  pier ;  "  Not  too  close  in, 

E lease,  Captain  Tiller ;  our  yacht  has  not  a  gold  rope  round 
er  side,  nor  a  beautifully  painted  figure  head,  representing 
one  of  those  '  heathen  shes'  of  questionable  behaviour." 
'When  we  land  we  go  to  those  secluded  steps,  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  up  the  pier,  and  do  not  face  the  artillery  of  eyes 
that  would  be  opened  at  our  boatlood  if  we  steered  to  the 
landing-places  at  the  "angles"  of  the  pier  head.  Well  we 
land  very  quietly,  walk  up  to  the  post-office  in  Union-street, 
to  post  the  letters  we  had  written  coming  from  Oowes,  and 
then  stroll  back  to  the  pier.  We  certainly  meet  a  heap  of 
people  there  we  see  in  London  when  Hyde-park  is  at  its  best, 
and  mixed  up  with  these  are  many  we  never  see  anywhere 
but  on  Byde  Pier.  There  was  a  band  playing — we  believe 
the  soldiers  quartered  at  Portsmouth  send  a  band  across  to 
Byde  every  day — and  the  young  people  were,  of  course,  pro- 
menading whilst  the  chaperones  sat  under  the  awnings 
listening  to  the  musicians,  and  the  latter  with  a  beautiful  air 
stopped  the  usual  flow  of  scandal  that  the  five  o'clock 
"drum,"  does  very  much  to  foster.  The  people  were  not 
quite  so  much  dressed  as  we  have  seen  them  there,  but  in 
these  days  of  "Dolly  Vardens"  and  highly  educated 
milliners,  what  girl  can  dress  too  much  P  She  may  dress 
too  well  for  her  or  somebody  else's  pocket,  but  now  that' 
these  wonderful  contrivances  we  called  "trains"  are  no 
more  la  mode,  she  cannot  very  well  excite  our  laughter  by 
her  taste  and  folly  too.  We  enjoyed  Eyde  Pier  until  the 
sun  went  down,  about  eight  o'clock ;  went  on  board,  dined, 
turned  in  and  turned  out  to  face  a  Sunday ! 

A  Sunday  on  board  a  yacht  is  very  much  like  a  Sunday 
anywhere  else ;  it  is  a  day  of  rest  and  for  a  general  cruise 
ashore.  But  after  Sunday  comes  a  Monday,  and  this 
Monday  brought  us  a  great  deal  to  think  and  talk  abont. 
The  "Victorians  did  not  promise  us  much  sport,  and  it  was 
plain  that  their  regatta  would  be  spoiled  for  the  want  of  the 
lunds  that  went  to  pay  for  the  "  mythological  deities  of  the 
sea  and  earth."  There  was  the  Commodore's  cup  to  be 
sailed  for  on  Tuesday,  and  a  crowd  had  entered  for  that; 
but,  amongst  them  the  Livonia  and  Aline  were  not.  The 
former  was  at  Cowes  fitting  out  for  a  cruise  to  Madeira,  and 
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the  Alino  was  lying  at  anchor  watching.  Tho  nctnal  com- 
petitors were  lono,  Fiona,  Marina,  Norman,  and  Muriel, 
cntters ;  Corisando  and  Gertrude,  yawls  ;  and  Harlequin  and 
Egeria,  schooners.  It  was  a  grilling  hot ,  day  and  calms 
often  interrupted  the  light  broenes.  At  length,  after  a 
pretty  fiiir  trial  with  tho  Egeria,  th"  Ocrisando  came  in  first, 
and  won  the  Commodore's  cnp,  proving  herself  to  be  quite 
as  good  as  she  looks.  The  Gertrude — a  very  wonderful 
seventy  tons  yawl — came  next,  and  the  Fiona,  lona,  and 
Norman  followed  at  intervals. 

Wednesday  was  another  baking  day  with  nothing  to  do ; 
stay !  there  was  the  "garden party"  of  the  club,  and  that 
little  coffee  and  tea  anair  nearly  cleared  out  the  pier.  A 
garden  party  in  the  grounds  of  the  Victoria  Club  House  is 
certainly  as  good  as  promenade  Wednesday  at  tho  Botanic, 
band  Saturday  at  the  Horticnltural,  smd  mixed  Sunday  at 
the  Zoo.  There  are  tea  and  coffee  to  keep  one  awake,  and 
there  is  generally  something  to  talk  about.  When  men 
have  a  speciality  such  as  yachtsmen  have  they  are  never 
tired  of  their  hobby,  and  after  talking  over  the  last  new 
waltz,  the  last  marriage,  and  the  last  scandal  with  the 
women,  they  can  always  tijm  to  one  another  and  talk  aboat 
Smith's  new  yacht.  Brown's  alterations,  or  the  fluke  that 
gave  Robinson  the  last  prize.  How  many  hundred  there 
were  at  this  garden  party  we  know  not,  but  probably  most 
of  the  people  met  again  after  dinner  as  the  club  ball  was 
held  in  the  evening.  This  ball  went  off  indifferently  well, 
the  only  drawback  concerning  it  that  reached  our  ears  being 
that  there  were  so  many  people  present  who  did  not  know 
each  other,  and  there  was  no  one  to  introduce  them,  as  the 
stewards  shirked  the  responsibility  !  The  garden  party  and 
the  ball,  and  all  that  "  rot,"  as  we  heard  a  scoffer  at  these 
good  things  say,  being  disposed  of,  we  were  awake  early  on 
Thursday  morning  for  a  cutter  match.  By  the  way,  this 
cutter  match  was  confined  to  yachts  not  exceeding  fifty-two 
tons ;  but  why  the  five  and  two  should  have  been  the  limit  is 
not  apparent.  Most  of  the  thirteen  that  entered  were  forties, 
but  there  was  amongst  them  the  venerable  Christabel  that 
recently  narrowly  escaped  beiifg  re-named  the  Glaucus  (!). 
And  there  was  the  old  Volante  looking  strange  in  tho  garb 
of  a  yawl,  and  she  bad  for  a  competitor  the  crack  Gertrude 
— these  we  might  say,  •pO''^  parenthese,  coming  in  at  three- 
fourths  their  tonnage.  Thursday  happened  to  be  a  very  fine 
day  for  a  yacht  match  between  cutters ;  there  was  a  very  fine 
breeze  from  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  this  gave 
them  a  dead  beat  and  a  dead  run — what  more  could  bo 
wanted.  We  were  rather  inclined  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season  to  laugh  at  the  Christabel  and  the  funny  way  she 
figured  in  matches,  but  to-day  she  earned  our  respect.  She 
did  not  quite  come  in  first — tne  Myosotis  did  that — but  she 
finished  second,  and  if  she  had  not  carried  away  her  mainsail 
onthaul  at  a  time  when  she  was  leading  she  would  have  been 
first,  and  might  have  won :  brava  Christabel !  Tho  Myosotis 
shewed  herself  a  little  better  than  tho  Norman  in  the  breeze, 
we  thought;  but,  probably  those  on  board  the  Norman 
would  not  have  that  at  any  price :  however,  we  record  that 
the  Myosotis  finished  four  minutes  ahead  of  the  beautiful 
Norman,  and  no  one  can  gainsay  that.  The  regatta  was 
continued  on  Friday,  and  the  match  was  "  round  the  Isle  of 
Wight" — a  very  memorable  course.  There  was  a  good  pro- 
mise of  wind  at  dawn,  but  towards  noon  it  was  nothing 
more  than  we  want  for  balloon  topsails.  There  were  the 
Gwendolin,  Flying  Cloud,  Pantomime,  Egeria,  Corisando, 
Gertrude,  and  Astarte;  and,  in  the  light  breeze  and  smooth 
water  they  were  promised,  the  young  lady  from  Poole  we  call 
the  Egeria  was  of  course  favourite.  Some  thought  that  the 
Pantomime  would  be  quite  as  good,  bnt  the  Cowes  boat  in 
our  mind  is  not  quite  up  to  Egeria  form.  Then  there  were 
those  who  said  tho  Gwendolin  would  "  do  something ;"  she'is 
always  about  to  do  something,  and,  no  doubt,  will  do  it 
Home  day.  Wo  had  a  pretty  long  look  at  the  Corisando ; 
bat,  as  we  were  by  favour  of  the  wind  to  have  a  long  run 
from  the  Nab  round  the  back  of  the  Wight  to  the  Needles, 
we  scarcely  thought  that  the  Corisando,  &c.,  would  double 
her  Tuesday's  win.    But  then  we  did  not  know  how  really 


good  the  Corisando  is  down  tho  wind— although  we  had 
had  a  pretty  good  insight  into  oven  that  at  Cowes — and  slui 
somewhat  astonished  us.  Tho  Gwendolin  would  not  move  in 
tho  light  wind,  nor  would  tho  Dauntless;  and  Pantomime 
was  nearly  as  bad.  The  Flying  Cloud  never  seems  "  in  it" 
over  in  an  outside  course,  and  was  no  better  than  last,  and 
the  Gertrude  was  very  near  her.  The  Corisando  led  in  the 
beat  out  to  tho  Nab  Light  vessel,  she  led  in  the  run  up  to  St. 
Catherine's  and  to  the  Needles,  and  she  led  in  the  beat  from 
the  Needles  to  Ryde  and  won.  The  only  pno  that  made  a 
fi^ht  with  her  was  the  Egeria,  and  the  latter  was  worked 
with  such  a  will  in  the  long  thrash  up  from  the- Needles  that 
any  small  fluke  would  have  given  her  the  prize ;  as  it  was 
she  lost  by  a  minute  only,  and  was  eighteen  minutes  in  front 
of  the  Gwendolin,  and  this,  too,  in  a  steady  breeze,  though 
a  light  one.  And  thus  we  leave  the  Victorians  and  shift  to 
,  Sonthsea. 

We  should  say  that  Southsea  Commoi^is  a  very  bracing 
place  in  the  winter  with  an  easterly  -wind.  There  is 
nothing  to  stop  that  bitter  blast  along  tbe  whole  range  of 
the  Southsea  coast,  and  if  a  man  has  a  weak  place  in  his 
constitution,  Southsea  Common,  we  should  say,  in  the 
month  of  January,  with  a  cutting  east-nor'-easter,  would 
give  him  timely  warning  of  iti  But,  says  our  military 
niend,  who  is  now  our  guide,  "We  never  think  of  the 
common  from  October  to  April — never  go  near  it;  but 
Southsea — you  know  where  we  live  in  the  warm  roads 
and  lanes  at  the  back  of  the  Parade — is  as  salubrious  as 
Hastings."  This  may  be,  but  we  certainly  do  not  think  it 
would  be  worth  trying.  But  then  there  are  assembly- 
rooms  and  reading-rooms  close  to  the  pier  on  the  beach, 
and  how  do  folk  get  to  these  in  the  winter?  They  are 
pleasant  enough  in  the  summer  months,  and  the  bi^lls,  and 
the  concerts,  and  the  flower  shows  there  held  vie  with 
anything  at  Ryde  or  Brighton.  We  don't  think  tho 
Southsea  women  spend  quite  so  much  on  their  dress  as 
the  Brighton  damsels  do,  but  they  look  quite  as  well,  and 
one  never  sees  any  of  those  startling  airs  and  graces  that  the 
daughters  of  the  large  capitalists  sometimes  treat  us  to  at 
more  fashionable  spots.  Here  nearly  all  the  women  aro 
wives  of  officers,  and  whilst  none  ever  look  better,  there 
are,  perhaps,  as  a  class  none  who  spend  less  on  dress.  Of 
course,  in  the  summer  time  there  are  visitors  to  Southsea, 
and  we  see  a  little  of  "  Babil  and  Bijou  "  there ;  still,  take 
the  people  all  in  all,  there  is  much  of  a  muchness  about  them, 
and  we  can  enjoy  ourselves  amongst  them  without  torturing 
our  feet  in  patent  leather  boots,  or  raining  our  pockets  in 
delicate  grey  gloves.  It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  not 
much  at  Southsea  that  reminds  of  yachting,  or  ere  now  we 
should  have  launched  out  about  it.  The  fact  is,  yachting 
at  Southsea  requires  a  great  deal  of  forcing,  and  were  it  not 
right  on  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  it  could  not  be 
a  yachting  place  at  all  any  more  than  Brighton  can  be. 
Southsea,  in  truth,  for  yachting — saving  the  dirt  and  horrid 
odours  of  stale  shrimps — is  as  Dad  as  Gtavesend.  There  is 
a  frightful  tide  in  the  shiall  anchorage  inside  the  fairway 
buoys;  it  is  not  very  good  holding,  and  with  a  sou'- 
easter a  horrible  swell  rolls  over  it.  It  is  true  we  might  go 
into  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  at  all  times  lie  quiet  enough, 
bat  there  is  nothing  to  tempt  one  there.  To  lie  amongst 
the  hideous  Glattons  and  Devastations  that  Mr.  Reed  has 
given  us,  and  have  nothing  for  a  horizon  at  low  water  but 
reeking  mud,  is  not  pleasant  lying,  and  we  think  of  the  two 
we  prefer  the  risk  of  being  run  down  or  dragging  on  shore, 
on  the  anchorage  off  the  beach.  If  Southsea  had  only 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  it  ought  to 
have  been,  with  Haslar  Hospital  for  the  Pier  Hotel,  Mr. 
Nicholson's  house  for  the  Club  House,  and  Haslar  Creek 
•  cleaned  out  for  the  yachts  to  lie  in,  how  jolly  it  all  would 
have  been!  But  things,  we  ore  told,  must  be  taken  as 
they  are,  and  taking  Southsea,  as  she  is,  a  middling  "  Queen 
among  watering  places,"  we  commenced  to  enjoy  her  regatta 
on  Monday,  Augnst  Idth. 

And  a  very  spirited  regatta  it  proved  to  be,  and  there 
were  more  prizes  than  one  could  count  on  his  fingers.    The 
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annual  Corinthian  match  of  the  oinb  brought  together  the 
Vampire,  Ildegonda,  Quiver,  and  Little  Nell.  There  tras  a 
great  d^  of  wind  and  sea  too,  and  the  Little  Nell,  found 
that  her  chance  was  ml  against  the  Vampire  or  Ildegonda 
and  even  old  Quiver  beat  her ;  she  would  not  hang  to  wind- 
ward a  bit,  and  her  crew  thrashed  to  windward  long  enough, 
to  get  a-thorough  salting,  and  then  bore  up  for  Portsmouth 
Harbour.  The  Quiver  finished  the  match,  but  her  twelve 
tons  agtunst  the  fifteen  and  twenty  of  the  other  two  were  of 
no  g<)od.  In  the  end  the  Vampire  came  in  first,  but 
Ildegonda  saved  her  time  and  won ;  still  the  Vampire  would 
have  been  credited  with  the  prize  had  she  not  burst  her 
jib  halyards  in  the  last  round.  This  was  a  very  small 
beginning,  but  we  had  grea^r  things  the  next  day;  there  was 
the  Albert  Cup  for  cutters,  sixty  guineas  for  schooners,  and 
the  Vice-Commodore's  Cup  for  lo-tonners.  There  was  not 
much  wind,  and  the  match  was  by  no  means  a  satisfactory 
one,  albeit  it  was  no  doubt  right  enough  for  those  on  board 
the  Fiona ;  she  came  in  first  and  won,  and  the  Kriemhilda 
was  only  a  good  second ;  lona  finished  next,  fairly  beating 
the  Vanguard,  and  then  came  the  Grarriou,  who  had  done 
better  than  she  ever  could  do  before ;  the  Oimara  failed  for 
want  of  wind,  and  the  Norman,  Niobe,  and  Aura — the  40- 
tonners — for  want  of  luck.  Amongst  the  schooners  the 
'  Pantomine  gave  the  Egeria  a  very  severe  hunting,  and  was 
ODiy  two  minutes  astern  of  her  at  the  finish,  but  neither 
won,  that  honour  falling  to  the  wee  Flying  Cloud.  The 
Pairlie  won  the  Vice-Commodore'a  Cup  fiim  the  Vampire, 
but  a  protest  fdr  not  having  a  member  of  the  RJLY.C.  on 
board  dispossessed  her  of  the  prize.  Of  course,  if  rules 
are  made  they  must  be  observed,  but  can  anyone  tell  us 
why  such  a  rule  is  not  everywhere  rescinded?  It  is 
still  in  the  Squadron  book ;  in  that  of  the  Boval  Thames ; 
in  the  New  Thames ;  and  in  the  Royal  Al&cd ;  it  may 
be  iu  some  others,  bnt  we  do  not  for  the  moment  call  any 
other  case  to  mind.  We  think  the  Squadron  men  are  not 
verv  particular  so  long  as  there  is  a  member  of  a  royal 
yacht  club  on.  board ;  perhaps  they  allow  a  little  license  in 
this  way  in  self-defence,  for  you  know  it  is  not  every 
member  of  the  Squadron  who  would  care  about  setting  foot 
on  Simpkin's  or  Jenkin's  yacht.  Of  course  it  would  be 
wrong  for  an  owner  to  wish  his  yacht  to  sail  without  any 
proper  representative  on  board,  but  why,  if  he  puts  a 
member  of  a  royal  yacht  club  on  board,  he  should  also  be 
compelled  to  carry  a  member  of  some  particular  club,  we 
cannot  understand.  Is  it  to  give  the  members  of  the  club 
a  chance  of  getting  a  sail  and  a  Innch  P  or  is  it  to  induce 
yacht  owners  to  join  the  club  rather  than  take  a  man  on 
board  whom  he  knows  nothing  of,  and  perhaps  has  never 
oven  seen  in  his  life  P  Well,  the  Fairlio  was  disqualified,  and 
yachtsmen  please  thereby  take  a  warning. 

Wednesday  was  simply  a  land  day  on  the  pier,  and — 
we  had  almost  forgotten  it— a  "  rowing  day  "  for  the  yachts' 
gigs ;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  day  of  "  aquatic  sports  " — 
so  the  handbills  informed  us.  Thursday  was  devoted  to  the 
matches  for  the  Town  Cups ;  ther^  was  a  wonderfully  good 
entry  again,  including  all  the  cracks  that  started  on 
Tuesday.  The  Kriemhilda  walked  away  from  everything 
to-day,  and  came  in  twenty-four  minutes  ahead  of  the  lona, 
who  was  second ;  but  then  the  latter  owed  her  position  to 
the  trencherons  wind,  which  fell  off  to  a  calm  after  the 
Kriemhilda  got  in,  and  as  it  came  straight  down  the  narrow 
channel,  the  yachts  had  to  beat  up  to  make  the  winning 
mark,  coupled  with  a  foul  tide,  the  big  vessels  found  it  im- 
possible to  fetch  the  mark.  They  thereupon  dropped  anchor. 
The  Egeria  did  manage  to  scrape  round,  but  got  ashore 
once,  and  nearly  got  athwart  the  Corisande  yawl  that 
brought  up  in  the  fairway.  In  the  end  the  Flying  Cloud, 
being  much  handier  to  work  in  the  narrow  gut,  came  in 
before  her,  and  won  the  prize,  and  thus  Count  Batthyany  ' 
scored  a  double  first  by  winning  both  Town  Cups — rather  an 
unprecedented  feat,  we  imagine. 

From  Southsea  to  Torquay  was  rather  a  long  jump,  but 
that  was  wheretwe  were  bound  the  next  day ;  and  we  got  there, 
too,  but  it  was  a,  very  long  an4  tiresome  passage.  Thpre  was 


a  match  to  take  us  all  down,  and  we  are  bonnd  to  say  that 
this  is  a  very  excellent  plan.  It  keeps  us  out  of  our  berths, 
perhaps,  when  we  should  be  better  for  being  in  them ;  but« 
take  it  altogether,  we  sometimes  like  sailing  in  the  dark. 
Ton  know  there  is  a  spell  upon  the  sea  which  none  bat 
of  sailors  know  or  tell,  or  something  like  it.  WeU,  sail- 
ing never  seems  so  thoroughly  enjoyable  as  on  a  moonlit 
evening.  There  surely  were  the  moonlit  waters  and  the 
yachts  upon  the  sea,  but  where,  oh,  where  was  the  sailing  P 
We  lay,  hke  Coleridge's  irrepressible  ship,  without  breath  or 
motion,  as  idle,  etcetera,  ofi^  Portland  Bdl  for  three  or  four 
mortal  hours ;  there  we  wore  in  the  "  race,"  driving  back- 
wards and  forwards.  The  Fiona  had  been  the  leading  vessel 
throughout,  and  there  was  a  legend  running  through  the  fleet 
that  she  had  got  to  the  "  race "  before  the  wind  died  out, 
and  had  goi^e  away  miles  from  the  others.  The  Pantomine 
and  Gwendolin  had  each  made  a  good  passage  down  thus 
far,  and  the  Kriemhilda  had,  too.  Egeria  seemed  bewitched 
and  could  not  keep  company  with  Pantomine,  whilst 
Oimara,  Norman,  Garrion,  Flying  Cloud,  lona,  Corisande, 
Alcyone,  Gertrude,  Tartar,  Dauntless,  Muriel,  and  Harle- 
quin, that  made  up  the  fleet,  were  all  pretty  much  in  a 
crowd.  At  two  a.m.  on  the  following  morning  the  match 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  anew  in  the  dark,  and  at 
dawn  the  Pantomine  could  see  nothing  ahead  of  her,  so  sho 
was  leading.  It  was  a  heartless  breeze  they  had,  and  not 
until  seven  o'clock  did  they  get  into  Torbay;  and  tho 
Pantomine  was  the  first  to  arrive.  The  others  came  in  in 
rapid  succession,  but  not  until  past  eight  did  the  Fiona  and 
lona  turn  up.  Each  of  th'ese  had  got  through  the  "  race  "  at 
the  first  venture  and  went  miles  away  from  the  rest ;  bnt 
they  made  a  shocking  bad  land  fall,  and  found  themselves  - 
at  oaybreak  off  Berry  Head,  seven  or  eight  miles  beyond 
where  they  wanted  to  fetch  !  Very  bad  reckoning  this.  Of 
course,  compasses  were  blamed;  there  had  been  the 
customary  bunch  of  i-usty  keys  or  a  marlin  spike  under  tho 
binnacle  which  had  thrown  them  all  wrong — of  course  they 
had  steered  right  so  far  as  the  compass  told  them. 

Torquay  is  a  little  too  glary  in  the  month  of  August,  but 
there  are  many  worse  places  on  the  coast  than  Torquay. 
There  is  very  decent  haroour  accommodation  there  now,  but 
the  harbour  master  was  rather  taxed  to  find  room  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yachts ;  however,  he  did  it,  and 
there  was  room  for  more.  'The  regatta  was  a  fair  one,  and  tho 
Oimara  in  a  fine  breeze  won  a  prize  on  the  first  day.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Wylie  always  gets  a  prize  at  Torquay,  and  he 
seems  to  have  quite  taken  a  lease  of  the  Torquay  Cup.  The 
Kriemhildo  would  have  been  a  starter,  but  she  lost  her  bow- 
sprit by  a  balk  on  deck  drawing.  On  the  following  day 
the  GwendoUn  won  the  schooner  prize,  giving  Pantomine 
and  Egeria  a  very  sound  beating ;  and,  by  the  way,  Egeria 
seemed  out  of  form  altogether,  as  Pantomine  beat  her  all 
round  in  Egeria's  own  weather.  The  Norman  won  tho 
cutter  prize  for  forty-tonners,  thus  placing  two  first  prizes 
to  Major  Ewing's  credit  in  one  day. 

From  Torquay  we  of  course  went  into  Dartmouth  harbour, 
and  had  some  sailing  there.  It  was  a  fine  breeze  for  the 
big  yachts,  but  Oimara  got  in  for  bad  luck,  and  Garrion, 
getting  the  lead  just  b^ore  completing  one  round  of  the 
course,  was  not  to  be  caught  again,  and  won  the  prize  hand- 
somely. The  Kriemhilda  was  in  it,  but  there  was  too  much 
vrind  and  sea  for  her.  There  was  a  match  for  the  forty- 
tonners,  and  the  Myosotis  won;  but  this  would  not  have 
been  had  not  Norman  been  dismasted  at  a  time  when  she 
had  a  very  long  lead.  A  channel  match  from  Dartn^outh 
round  the  Eddystone  took  us  into  Plymouth,  and  the  Cori- 
sande yawl  won  in  magnificent  style.  There  was  a  fine  breczo 
and  a  great  deal  of  sea,  bnt  the  new  yawl  just  revelled  in  it, 
and  beat  the  Oimara,  Kriemhilda,  and  G^rion,  as  no  other 
boat  afloat  could  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  Lufra.  We  were 
promised  a  very  fine  regatta  at  Plymouth,  as  the  Royal 
Western  people  had  offered  good  prizes,  and  there  were  a 
fine  lot  of  yachts  present,  and  there  was  a  good  breeze  all 
the  week.  But  instead  of  having  a  good  regatta  we  had  a 
gamp  of  cross  purposes:  thp  cflttera  refused  to  give  au 
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allowauco  of  tonnage  to  the  yawls,  and  as  it  was  too  late  for 
the  siuling  committee  to  alter  their  regulations,  the  Enid 
yawl  had  a  walk  over  for  a  751.  cnp.  It  was  a  rough  way  of 
oresJdng  up  a  rule,  hut  it  will  no  doubt  have  the  proper 
effect,  and  it  is  not  plain  that  less  violient  measures  would. 
On  the  following  day  the  Fiona  beat  the  Vanguard,  lona, 
Alcyone,  and  Muriel,  iu  a  rcef-sail  breeze,  and  so  wound  up 
Plymouth.  There  was  to  hare  been  a  match  round  to 
F^mouth,  but  the  element  were  furious,  and  none  of  the 
yachts  would  show  to  it.  The  Enid,  however,  went  out, 
and  got  down  to  Falmouth  very  quickly  aftor  weathering 
the  headlands,  but  then  the  Enid  seems  to  have  a  specif 
charter  for  bad  weather.  The  gale  lasted  two  or  three 
days,  but  at  last  the  new  dub  at  Falmouth  had  its  regatta, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  Cup  of  eighty  guineas  was  won  by 
Oimara/  in  true  Oimara  style,  and  Myosotis  won  a  fifty- 
guinea  cnp  given  to  the  forty-tonners.  And  so  wound  up  the 
yacht  racmg  season  of  1872. 

The  Shamrock  went  to  Lisbon  in  August  last,  and  re- 
turned in  October.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  very  fine 
breeze  in  crosskig  the  Bay,  and  behaved  very  well.  Coming 
up  channel  under  whole  lower  sail  she  logged  14  knots, 
and  this  seems  to  have  very  much  astonished  every  one 
on  board,  but  we  certainly  do  not  see  that  14  knots  is  a 
very  wonderful  speed  for  a  vessel  of  300  tons  to  make ;  the 
Sappho  or  Guinevere  under  similar  conditions  would  pro- 
bably log  15^.  But  then  the  Shamrock  has  no  lead  ballast 
we  are  told,  and  only  65  tons  of  iron;  bat  what  does  a 
vessel  of  25^it.  beam  want  with  lead  ballast?  No  doubt 
the  Shamrock  is  a  very  fine  and  a  very  beautiful  schooner, 
but  she  is  certainly  not  a  wonder. 


DESiaN  FOB  A  TACHT  OF  TEH  TONS. 

Bt  "  D.  K." 

To  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Mersey,  Bioyal  Dee,  and 
Cheshire  Yacht  Club,  we  are  mainly  indebtea  for  the  pre- 
sent class  of  ten-ton  yacht  that  is  becoming  so  fashionable. 
There  is  no  special  virtue  in  "  ten  tons,"  only  this  happens 
to  be  a  round  nutnber  that  tells  well  in  many  ways ;  and  as 
BO  many  men  have  adopted  it  as  the  measure  of  their  yachts, 
we  are  able  to  make  interesting  matches  between  them 
without  calling  in  eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen  tenners  to  make 
np  a  contest.  This  latter  feature  is  the  really  satisfactory  one 
iu  connection  with  ten-tonners,  and  ere  long  we  hope  to  see 
a  sufficient  number  of  "  twenties  "  and  "  forties  "  to  make 
separate  classes ;  and  then  when  we  have  these,  the  time 
allowance  difficulty  will  be  settled,  and  no  more  dissatisfac- 
tion will  be  expressed '  that  a  time  allowance  is  either  too 
little  or  too  great. 

Forty  tons  have  already  become  popular,  and  when  we 
enumerate  the  Niobe,  Muriel,  Alcyone,  and  Norman  of 
Hatcher,  the  Alceste  of  Fyfe,  and  the  Myosotis  of  Batsey, 
and  say  that  all  these  crack  "  forties  "  have  met  to  do  battle 
by  themselves,  it  will  be  understood  that  we  are  not  speak- 
ing without  warrant.  The  "twenties,"  too,  are  st^tdily 
establishing  themselves,  and  this  year  we  have  seen  con- 
tests without  time  allowances  between  such  good  "twenties  " 
as  the  Quickstep,  Shadow,  Leander,  Lizzie,  Madcap,  and 
Vampire,  and  the  results  of  the  different  contests,  like  the 
results  of  the  matehes  between  the  "  forties,"  left  us  very 
much  perplexed  as  to  which  was  the  best  vessel  of  her 
class.  It  is  this  very  perplexity  that  renders  the  matches 
between  vessels  of  equal  tonnage  so  interesting,  and  we 
have  resolved  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  about  unifor- 
mity of  size  in  each  individual  class. 

Keeping  this  end  in  view,  the  lines  for  .a  ten-ton  yatcht 
were  lately  published  in  the  Field,  and  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  genei-ally  approved  of,  we  reproduce  them  here. 
Where  the  design  most  differs  from  other  ten-tonners  is  in 
the  form  of  the  after  body,  immediately  above  the  load  line ; 
the  sections  here  are  much  more  rising  than  we  find  them 
in  most  yachts,  and  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  design 
on  that  account,  aa  the  form  of  the  c^oarters  are  supposed  to 


exhibit  a  want  of  "  power  "  both  above  and  below  water. 
The  load  line,  it  is  true,  is  not  quite  so  full  as  that  of  some 
good  examples,  but  it  shows  no  weakness,  and  "  power,"  as 
it  is  called,  cannot  be  given  to  a  vessel  above  water  witiiout 
disturbing  other  important  elements  which  must  be  con> 
sidered  by  the  naval  architect  in  making  a  design.  It  is  too 
much  the  fashion  of  our  builders  to  construot  yachts  as  if 
they  were  always  to  sail  at  one  and  the  same  load  line,  but 
the  enormous  defects  that  this  want  of  consideration  engen* 
dered,  after  being  continually  pointed  out  in  the  columns  of 
the  Field,  are  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  certainly, 
only  during  the  past  twelve  months,  we  have  witnessed  the 
marked  improvement  made  in  designing  the  emersed  parts 
of  a  vessel  s  body  aft.  It  is  true  one  yacht  builder  has  just 
come  forward  and  declared,  with  more  candour  than  discre- 
tion, that  consideration  of  the  emersed  and  immersed  water 
Unes  is  not  of  the  slightest  value,  unless  the  vessel  be  sailed 
nearly  upright,  and  unless  the  vessel  be  as  big  as  the 
Sappho  !  This  astonishing  theo:^  would  create  some  sur- 
prise among  scientific  naval  architects,  but  it  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  many  yacht  builders  usually  thrust,  down  our 
throats  if  we  attempt  to  get  them  to  design  on  scientific 
principles.  It  is  true  that  the  "  theory "  which  the  yacht 
builder  we  aUud^  to  above  denounces,  consists  in  an  as- 
sumption that  the  immersed  and  emersed  water  lines  shall 
correspond;  and  when  he  says  that  if  this  correspondence 
were  really  effected,  it  would  only  be  of  value  when  a  vessel 
were  sailed  upright,  he  probably  means  that  the  uniformity 
could  only  exist  when  a  vessel  were  sailed  upright;  and 
about  this  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  unless  indeed  the 
body  of  the  vessel  were  shaped  like  a  cyUnder.  However, 
naval  architects  do  maintain  that  in  designing  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  immersed  and  emersed  sides  of  the 
load  line  like  in  character,  if  not  like  in  area  and  actual 
form;  but  what  they  insist  on  is,  that  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  emersed  and  immersed  wedges  shall  at  aU 
angles  of  inclination  be  kept  in  the  same  vertical  transverse  - 
pltme. 

The  greatest  beam  of  the  design  we  furnish  our  readers 
with,  is  placed  on  the  load  water-line,  and  exception  has 
been  taken  to  that,  but  as  it  can  be  proved  to  demonstration 
that  the  maximum  power,  so  for  as  structural  stability  is 
couoemed,  is  obtained  when  the  g^reatest  beam  is  so  placed, 
the  want  of  value  in  the  criticism  need  not  be  much  dwelt 
upon  here.  The  argument  that  the  Boreas  ten-tonner  was 
deficient  in  stabiUty  until  her  beam  was  increased  above  the 
load  line  is  insisted  on  with  a  great  deal  of  assurance,  but 
it  is  entirely  overlooked  that  her  power  would  have  been 
much  more  increased  had  the  additional  beam  been  put  on 
the  load-line  instead  of  above  it. 

A  considerable  rake  has  been  given  to  the  stem  post,  and 
this  has  been  done  to  reduce  the  dead  wood  at  the  fore  end, 
and  beyond  this  to  shorten  the  length  on  the  keel,  so  as  to 
enable  the  vessel  to  turn  quickly.  We  are  entirely  opposed 
to  rake,  and  in  a  vessel  with  a  smaller  midship  section,  and 
consequent  decreased  depth,  we  should  give  none  at  all. 
The  fore  body  shows  a  nice  lifting  entrance,  and  is  not 
quite  so  fine  as  that  of  some  of  the  Mersey  ten-tonners,  but 
tuis  is  no  defect.  The  displacement,  although  large,  is  two 
tons  less  than  that  of  the  Pastime,  but  the  latter  is  so 
heavily  built  that  she  only  takes  eight  tons  of  ballast,  so 
that  a  great  deal  of  her  displacement  is  so  much  loss  of 
power.  The  proportion  of  the  beam  to  length  is  also  in 
excess  of  that  given  to  the  Pastime,  so  there  should  be  also 
a  gain  in  power  in  this  respect.  So  far  as  we  know  the 
area  of  sail  giv<en  corresponds  with  that  carried  by  the 
Pastime  and  Cloud — two  boats,  we  are  told,  that  the  design 
very  much  resembles;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  boat 
built  to  the  design  could  carry  the  spars  we  have  given  the 
dimensions  of. 

In  ballasting  we  should  recommend  one  ton  and  a  half  of 
lead  to  be  put  on  the  keel ;  two  tons  to  be  run  in  between 
the  floors,  and  the  remaining  five  and  a  half  to  be  stowed  as 
compactly  as  possible.  Great  head  room  could  thereby  be 
obtMn^d,  but  m  0480  iron  b^lkst  were  selected  less  be^d 
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room  would  have  to  be  put  up  with,  and  the  mast  and  other 
spars  would  have  to  be  somewhat  reduced. 

In  the  half  breadth  plan  the  letters  L.  W.  L.  denote  the 
load  water  line  or  line  of  flotation  ;  A.  the  immersed  water 
line,  and  B.  the  emersed  line  when  the  vessel  is  inclined  to 
10  degrees. 

The  drawings  relating  to  the  hull  of  the  yacht  are  on  a 
scale  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  to  one  foot,  and  that  of  the  sails 
l-aeth ;  of  course  the  latter  is  not  intended  to  work  from, 
and  all  the  measurem^ts  of  the  sails  are  given  in  another 
place. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  hull,  spars,  sails,  &c.,  are : 

LenKtU  from  fore  sido  of  stem  to  afler  side  of  slerDpost,  on  Fert 

deck 84-5 

Breadth,  extreme  8-5 

Ditto  at  load  water-line ^'^^ 

Length  on  load  water-line n 32-75 

Tonnage,  by  II.T.Y.C.  rnle..^ 9  99  ton* 

nisplacement 13'00    „ 

Draught  of  water  aft   fi'80 

Ditto          amidsbipa  SOS 

Ditto          forward  8-20 

Area  of  midship  section  2a'3d 

Distance  of  midship  section  abaft  middle  of  load-line 2-20 

Centre  of  displacement  abaft  middle  of  load  water-Jine   0-92 

Centre  of  displacement  below  load  water-line    1-60 

Area  of  load  water-plane 179-00 

C^entre  of  gravity  of  load  water-pUue  abaft  middle  of  load 

water-line  1'82 

Area  of  inclined  load  water-plane  at  10* 181 

Centre  of  gravity  of  inclinoa  load  water-line  abaft  middle  of 

load  water-line  1-82 

Centre  of  immersed  longitudinal  section  abaft  middle  of  load- 
line  1-40 

(Centre  of  immersed  longitudinal  section  below  load-line    2-48 

Centre  of  effort  of  sails  abaft  middle  of  load  water-line  l-CO 


BsAua.  Feet. 

Mast;  deck  to  honnds 2o-J 

Boom   31-0 

Gaff 210 

Bowsprit,  outside 15-<t 

Topmast,  from  fid  to  sheave  hole 23-0 

Tuptail  yard,  hole  to  bole  20-0 

MAiaaan. 

Iieocli  39-5 

Luff ft 22-5 

Foot 30 

Bead    2«-5 

Tack  to  peak  eariag 4u 

Clew  to  throat  3ti-3 

FoBESAtL. 

Leech  21-5 

Luff 24 

Foot _ 11-8 

Jm. 

Leech  SI 

Luff ^...      22 

Foot ; 15-5 

Topsail. 

Foot 26%> 

He«l   ^.  20 

Luff IC 

Leech 20-8 

Akbas  op  Saosi  8q.  fret. 

Mainsail  7(M 

Foreaail  120 

Jib    - rW) 

Large  topsail iiitl 

Jib  headed  topsail 137 


8  W  1  HI  M  f  H  6. 


THE  FBESENT  STATE  OF  THE  ART. 

Bt  "THE  TORTOISE." 

When  things  are  at  their  worst  an  old  adage  asserts  that 
they  generally  mend,  and  we  only  hope  the  proverb  may  . 
prove  true  with  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
as  distinguishing  amateurs  from  professionals,  now  at  its 
height  in  the  swimming  world. 

Some  years  since  the  Metropolitan  Association  of  Swim- 
ming Clubs  extant  in  the  metropolis  was  founded  for  the 
regulation  of  amateur  swimming  contests.  Such  was  de- 
cidedly a  step  in  the  right  direction  if  it  had  only  been 
carried  out  in  a  proper  spirit.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  was  bad  management  at  the  helm.  The  majority  of 
the  representatives  m>m  each  club  meant  ,well,  but  allowed 
themselves  to  be  overruled  at  pothouse  meetings  by  a  self- 
installed  "jack  in  oflSce,"  who  filled  the  self-dubbed  presi- 
dent's chair ;  and  one  of  the  first  creeds  they  propounded  was 
that  of  allowing  amateurs  tu  compete  against  professionals 
under  certain  conditions.  Inasmuch  as  the  sporting  arena 
is  a  republic,  and  not  a  monarchy  or  empire,  all  ought  to 
meet  therein  on  a  pei-fect  equality  as  regards  social  status ; 
and  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  clique  of  shady  individuals, 
during  the  past  three  years,  to  advertise  themselves  as 


"  gentlemen  "  by  constantly  rushing  into  print,  cannot  be 
too  much  deprecated.  Accordingly,  "  Jack  ought  to  be  as 
good  as  his  master,"  provided  he  does  not  pursue  any 
branch  of  sport  as  a  means  of  g^ning  his  livelihood. 
There  can  be  no  harm  whatever  in  an  amateur,  when  in 
training,  having  a  friendly  trial  with  a  professional  and 
"putting  him  on  a  new  hat"  if  he  defeats  him.  In  doing 
so  the  amateur  merely  holds  out  an  inducement  for  the 
professional  to  do  his  best,  and  is  himself  no  gainer  of  any 
filthy  lucre.  Once,  however,  let  them  meet  in  any  puUic 
race  the  amateur  immediately  lowers  himself  to  the  status 
of  the  professional,  because,  as  the  pecuniary  worth  of  the 

Erize  is  decidedly  a  consideration  with  the  latter,  his 
rother  professionals  consider  it  must  be  equally  so  to 
his  opponent,  if  they  contend  on  fair  terms.  In  athletic 
circles  on  dry  land  the  complaint  is  that  the  profession.il 
clement  is  allowed  to  creep  in  amongst  amateurs;  but 
amongst  swimmers  the  boot  is  on  the  other  Ifeg,  and 
the  cry  of  the  professionals  is  that  they  have' so  few  races 
confined  to  themselves.  Much  harm  has  been  ^done  by 
a  handicap  challenge  cup  lately  established  by  a'  London 
bookmaker,  for  which  amateurs  and  professionals  are 
allowed  to  contend  indiscriminately.  At  the  first  contest 
amateurs  finished  first,  second,  and  third  respectively,  the 
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■muner  being  a'  well-known  member  of  the  Bex  Club.  Yet 
■wb&b  can  smack  more  of  the  professional  element  than 
the  following  advertisement  which  immediately  afterwards 
appeared  in  onr  oldest  sporting  journal :  viz-,  "  Great  swim- 
ming match  for  Mr.  Tom  Senn's  40-gainea  Challenge  Cop 
and  a  Piece  of  Plate,  between  Mr.  H.  Davenport  (holder)  and 
W.  Beckwith,  CJuimpion  [the  italics  are  onr  own]  Boy 
Swimmer  (challenger),  will  take  place  at  the  Wenlock  Baths, 
City -road,  on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  4."  Herein  the  pro-' 
fessionala  have  just  cause  of  complaint,  as  they  naturally 
BAy  that  they  are  handicapped  out  of  what  constitutes  their 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  amateur  champion  of 
the  past  throe  years  has  twice  contended  in  a  so-called 

Erofessional  championship  at  flendon ;  and  hod  he  won  the 
itter  (instituted  by  the  self-styled  "London  Swimming 
Club,"  which  has  no  right  to  the  title,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  founded  on  the  remnants  of  the  well-known  old  London 
Swimming  Club)  we  should  have  witnessed  the  absurd 
anomaly  of  both  the  amateur  and  professional  champion- 
ships being  combined  in  the  same  person !  Johnson,  of 
Leeds,  the  present  champion,  has  undoubtedly  done  much 
towards  diffusing  a  love  for '  swimming  during  the  past  two 
seasons;  a%  although  his  header  off  London  Bridge,  and 
subsequent  attempted  swim  from  Dover  to  Calais,  were 
mere  clap-trap  sensations,  they  had  the  merit  of  bringing 
swimming  under  the  notice  of  many  who  never  thought  of 
the  art  before. 

The  heading  "  Accidental  Death  by  Drowning"  has  during 
the  past  summer  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
daily  journals,  and  the  number  of  casualties  called  forth 
two  or  three  very  able  letters  in  the  columns  of  the  Times, 
early  in  August  last.  The  question  arises,  amongst  what 
class  of  the  community  do  these  accidents  chiefly  occur, 
and  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  who  only  occasionally  go  on  the  water  when  holiday 
making,  are  most  frequently  the  sufferers.  Into  the  causes 
of  these  accidents,  whether  by  the  overcrowding  and  upset- 
ting of  boats,  by  injudicious  bathing,  or  other  mishaps, 
culpable  or  accidental,  we  do  not  propose  to  inquire;  but 
rather  suggest  means  for  teaching  the  many  to  swim,  and  be 
able  to  save  themselves  and  .their  fellow  creatures  when 
necessity  occurs.  Most  boating  men  can  swim,  since  at  the 
Universities  they  are  chiefly  drafted  from  our  large  public 
schools,  where  being  able  to  swim  is  a  sine  qua  non  before 
a  boy  is  allowed  to  go  afloat ;  and  in  the  Metropolis  the  Ilex 
Swimming  Club  (supported  exclusively  by  the  iTiaraes 
Bowing  Clubs)  has  of  late  years  worked  wonders.  Moreover, 
even  if  a  boating  man  cannot  already  swim,  the  luxury  of  a 
cool  bath  in  a  clear  running  stream,  after  coming  in  trom  a 
long  "  sweat"  is  often  alone  a  sufScient  inducement  for  him 
to  Icam.  Beyond  the  Hex  there  is  no  gentleman's  swim- 
ming club  in  London,  though  we  understand  the  Amatenr 
Athletic  Club  contemplate  erecting  a  large  open  air  bath  at 
Lillie  Bridge  during  the  ensuing  winter.  The  training 
ships  for  boys  have  done  a  lot  of  good  amongst  our  merchant 
seamen  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  wo  believe  every 
man-of-waraman  is  taught  the  art ;  though  at  sea  the  condi- 
tions of  weather  when  a  row  falls  ovcrboartl  are  often  such 
that  the  expertest  swimmer  in  the  world  could  not  save 
himself. 

In  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  has  been  asserted  with  truth  that  the  percentage  of  our 
inhabitants  who  'can  swim  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  although  we  are  surrounded  by  sea  on  all  sides. 
With  a  view  of  bringing  the  art  more  prominently  before 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  a  so-called  National  Swim- 
ming Association  was  inaugurated  in  London  last  snmmer, 
under  distinguished  patronage,  including  that  of  Royalty 
itself.  An  influtntial  committee  was  formed,  and  on  paper 
the  idea  seemed  an  excellent  one.  The  morning  of  the 
tenth  of  August  last  was  chosen  to  hold  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  association  in  Hyde  Park,  and  H.B.H.  the 
Ranger  graciously  permitted  the  bathing  hours  to  be  ex- 
tended from  8  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
venture  turned  ont  an  utter  failure.    The  committee  had 


engaged  a  well-known  prof essional  swimmer  as  "organizer" 
of  the  affair,  and  the  majority  of  them,  as  well  as  we  believe 
every  one  of  the  distinguished  patrons,  preferred  stopping 
quietly  in  bed  at  an  hour  too  early  for  the  fashionable  world 
of  London  to  rise.  Accordingly,  the  organizer  had  all  the 
labour  thrown  on  his  shoulders ;  and,  with  the  smalt  staff 
of  officials  at  his  disposal,  was  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of 
controlling  the  crowd.  To  be  of  real  utility,  the  association 
ought  to  be  Belf-sup]iorting,  and  dependent  on  subscriptions 
and  gate  and  entrance  moneys  alone,  instead  of  receiving 
prizes  in  kind  from  advertising  tradesmen,  who  give  them 
with  no  idea  of  promoting  sport,  but  merely  to  puff  their 
own  wares.  In  a  public  resort  like  Hyde  Park  of  course 
no  money  can  be  charged  for  witnessing  the  contests,  and 
this  alone  must  be  a  considerable  loss  to  the  exchequer.  As 
we_  said  before,  what  is  wanted  is  to  promote  the  art  of 
swimming  amongst  the  numerous  middle  and  lower  classes, 
whereas  the  prizes  given  were  monopolized  by  the  present 
champion  and  a  lew  other  crack  professionals  of  the 
day.  Such  a  display  of  scientific  swimming  may  be  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  and  will,  no  doubt,  always  attract 
crowds  of  a  certain  class  to  witness  it,  but  is  hardly  worthy 
of  the  epithet  "National."  Better  organised  meetings 
arranged  and  looked  after  by  the  committee  themselves, 
held  at  a  more  reasonable  hour  of  the  day,  and  with  the 
•wimmera  clothed  in  an  appropriate  costume,  so  that  ladies 
might  attend,  would  bo  more  deserving  of  the  title.  It 
would  be  well  also  if  the  association  devoted  its  attention 
to  providing  more  suitable  baths  in  London  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  swimming.  We  are  worse  off  than  any  other  capital 
in  the  world,  and  do  not  possess  a  single  open  air  swimming 
bath  in  the  metropoUs.  The  atmosphere  of  the  existing 
covered  ones  is  rank  and  hnmid,  like  that  of  a  laundry,  and 
the  water  no  better  than  tepid  pea-soup.  Of  the  cleanliness  of 
the  Serpentine  and  Victoria  Park  lake  the  less  said  the  better. 
Between  KeW  and  Erith  old  Father  Thames  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  rid  of  the  sewage  nuisance,  and  is  but  a  treacly- 
looking  current  to  plunge  into.  In  the  upper  reaches  the 
frequent  weir  pools  afford  admirable  opportunities,  and,  for 
those  who  can  swim,  nothing  is  more  enjoyable  than  a  dip 
in  a  lasher.  There  is,  however,  no  weir  nearer  London 
than  Teddington,  and,  as  we  said  before,  the  field  is  entirely 
open  for  erecting  some  good,  clean,  open  air  swinuning 
baths. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for 
remedying  the  present  state  of/kffairs.  Taking  the  amateur 
element  first,  the  MetropoUtan  Association,  as  we  slated 
above,  means  well,  but  it  lacks  the  moral  support  of  the 
Hex  Club,  which  is  per  ee  the  amateur  club  of  the  world, 
and  of  our  two  great  Universities  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. If  these  three  were  joined  with  some  of  onr  other 
leading  London  and  provincial  clubs,  strictly  confined  to 
amateurs,  the  combination  would  be  quite  influential  and 
powerful  enough  to  form  a  "  Swimming  Parliament." 
Next  to  this  step  an  annual  gwimming  meeting  ought  to 
be  arranged  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  oppose  ■ 
each  other  in  rowing,  cricket,  billiards,  racquets,  tennis, 
and  rifle  shooting.  Why  then  should  the  most  necessary 
art  of  natation  be  omitted  from  the  annual  programme. 
Amongst  professionals  there  has  been  no  bond  fide  cham- 
pionship contest  since  Gurr  finally  won  the  thirty-guinea 
cup  of  the  old  London  Swimming  Club,  in  1864.  Since 
then  it  has  only  been  through  the  liberality  of  Beckwith, 
an  ex-ohampion,  at  Lambeth,  and  a  few  other  bath-pro- 
prietors, that  any  bond  fide  prizes  at  all  have  been  given  for. 
professionals.  A  subscription  is,  however,  now  on  foot* 
under  the  care  of  the  editor  of  Bell's  Life,  to  provide  a 
suitable  challenge  troph;};  to  be  competed  for  annually  in  a 
professional  championship  race,  additional  prizes  being 
awarded  in  specie.  Should  it  definitely  come  to  anything, 
we  believe  Gurr  will  recross  the  Atlantic  to  contend  with 
Johnson,  and  that  Parker,  Dnnlop,  Morris,  and  Cole,  would 
probably  join  in.  Such  a  struggle  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
close  one,  and  create  more  interest  in  'the  swimming  world 
than  any  professional  contest  has  for  many  years  past. 
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SHOOTING. 


QOLDEirS  PATENT  SNAP  QITS. 

Awnic  the  many  desiderata  in  the  modem  central-fire 
breech-loader  is  a  plan  by  which  ignition  of  the  charge  in 
closing  the  gon  can  be  prevented  with  certainty.  Several 
expedients  with  this  view  have  from  time  to  time  been  pre- 


decide  whether  the  oomplioation.  or  the  in  j^nity  shall  be 
the  more  prominent  featnre.  The  principle  is  thuB  described 
by  Mr.  Gtolden — premiBing  that  the  locks  are  on  the  recoil 
principle :  "  A  right-an^M  lever  is  inserted  in  the  lamp  of 
the  lock  plate,  and  the  mlcrnm  of  this  lever  is  at  the  angle 
or  junction  of  the  two  arms.    One  arm,  B,  of  this  lever,  has 


OOLDEirS  SMAF  ACTION  (SicnoH). 


Q0LDKN8'  SNAP  ACTION. 


'sented  to  oar  readers,  and  we  now  offer  to  their  notice  the 
latest  which  has  been  laid  before  us  for  that  purpose.  The 
inventor  claims  several  additional  advantages  appertaining 
to  the  action  itself,  including  increased  solidity,  simplicity, 
and  durability ;  but  on  these  points  we  confess  that  we  can 
see  little  if  any  improvement  upon  the  average  snap  action. 
The  main  deviation  from  the  ordinary  gun  is  in  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  strikers  are  brought  back  from 
the  face  of  the  false  breech.  This,  though  somewhat  com- 
plicated; is  veiy  ing;enions ;  ^od  it  remaijis  for  time  t() 


a  stud  formed  on  it  projecting  downwards  and  bearing  on 
the  mainspring,  ana  the  other  arm  bears  on  the  end  of 
another  lever,  A,  which  is  inserted  in  a  groove  or  mortise 
made  under  the  strikers  in  the  body  of  the  gun,  the  fulcnun 
of  this  lever  being  on  a  pin  which  passes  through  the  side 
of  the  body  at  right  angles  to  the  strikers.  The  lower  end 
of  the  latter  lever  bears  on  the  upper  end  of  the  lever  in- 
serted in  the  lock  plate.  The  upper  end  of  the  said  lerer, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  slot  or  mortise  under  the  strikers, 
is  fpnne^  in  the  shape  of  p  ^ircnl^r  disc,  and  tite  disc  put 
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of  this  end  of  the  lever  works  in  the  slot  made  through  the 
striker.  Thus  motion  is  given  to  the  striker  by  the  disc- 
shaped  end  of  the  lever  being  inserted  into  the  slot  made  in 
the  striker,  the  npper  end  of  the  lever  inserted  in  the  lock 
plate  bearing  on  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  which  is  inserted 
m  the  mortising  made  in  the  head  of  the  body  under  the 
strikers,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  inserted  in  the 
lamp  of  the  lock  plate  bears  on  the  mainspring.  Thus,  on 
the  end  of  the  striker  receiving  the  blow  from  the  cock  fixed 
on  the  tumbler,  the  striker  is  forced  forwards  against  the 
cap  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  cartridge,  and  on  the  reaction 


of  the  mainspring  pressing  against  the  stud  end  of  the  lever 
inserted  in  the  lump  of  the  lock  plate,  it  causes  the  striker 
to  recede  from  the  face  of  the  head  of  the  gun  to  its  original 
position. 

This  description  gives  tho  idea  of  greater  complication 
than  the  plan  really  possesses ;  but,  whether  more  or  less, 
it  will  doubtless  be  objected  to  on  that  account  by  those  who 
regard  simplidty  as  the  eine  qtid  non  in  the  construction  of 
their  guns.  We  can  only  report,  that  in  the  specimen 
shown  UB,  the  working  pari»  did  their  duty  with  perfect 
efficiency. 


THE     FARM. 


^  »  »  «  c 


THE  LAW   OF   FABX   SEBVANTS. 

Bt  a.  T.  JEBB,  Babbibtib-at-Law. 

"  Eea,  znr ;  yon  knows  tbe  law,  no  donbt 

We  poor  men  soiiroe  can  apell  it  out. 

I've  broke  my  oontraot,  more  vool  I ; 
'  I've  made  my  bed,  and  there  man  lie." 

Br  the  law  of  farm  servants  we  do  not  mean  any 
law,  or  series  of  laws,  which  our  agricultural  labourers  m 
Warwickahire  or  elsewhere  may  choose  to  make  for  them- 
selves, or  for  the  public  at  large ;  but  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  lae  serinta  and  non  acHpta,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  servants 
in  husbandry. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  we  propose  to  discuss,  the  finit 
point  that  deserves  notice  is  the  means  required  for  giving 
validity  to  contracts  of  hiring  and  service.  Although 
writing  may  be  sometimes  employed,  it  usually  happens 
that  the  fairing  of  a  labourer  is  by  word  of  mouth  only,  and 
such  a  hiring,  in  most  instances,  is  amply  sufficient.  The 
rule,  however,  is  subject  to  an  exception.  The  fifth  clause 
of  the  fourth  section  of  a  memoraole  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  £[.,  entitled  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  provides  that 
no  action  shall  be  brought  upon  any  agreement  that  is  not 
to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the 
making  thereof,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  sudi 
action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note 
thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  by  him  thereunto 
lawfully  authorised.  If,  therefore,  a  labourer  be  verbally 
hired  for  a  year's  service,  which  is  to  commence  at  a  future 
day,  he  ctmnot  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for 
dismissing  him  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  though  he 
has  ftdthfnlly  and  properly  discharged  his  duties  up  to  the 
time  of  his  dismissal.  To  carry  the  same  doctrine  a  step 
further,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  a  stipulation  in  the 
agreement  making  it  defeasible  within  the  year,  would  not 
take  it  out  of  the  c^eration  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  Thus, 
an  agreement  made  on  the  2nd  of  October,  18t54,  for  the  hire 
of  a  servant  from  that  date  until  the  1st  of  September, 
1856:  and  from  thence  for  a  year,  unless  the  employment 
was  determined  by  three  month's  notice,  has  been  held  to 
he  incapable  of  bemg  enforced  or  confirmed,  "  as  the  agree- 
ment was  not  in  writing,  and  it  was  not  the  less  an  agree- 
ment not  to  be  performed  within  the  year,  because  it  might 


be  put  an  end  to  within  that  period."  And  AldersoD,  B., 
added,  "  See  the  absurdity  of  holding  otherwise.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  and  a  half  one  of  the  parties  might  claim 
a  right  to  put  an  end  to  a  parol  contract  for  five  years,  by 
giving  three  months'  notice ;  but  the  very  subject  of  dispute 
might  be  whether  or  no  he  had  a  right  to  give  such  notice. 
That  shows  this  is  an  agreement  within  the  statute." 

We  come  next  to  the  contracts  of  persons  under  dis- 
ability, i.e.,  infants  and  married  women.  In  the  legal 
sense  of  the  word,  an  influit,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  person 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Speaking  generally, 
wherever  there  is  a  capacity  to  serve  as  a  labourer,  an  infant 
is  bound  by  his  contract  so  to  serve.  Speaking  more 
strictly,  a  contract  of  hiring  and  service  which  may  be 
beneficial  to  an  in&nt  is  to  be  regarded  as  binding  upon 
him ;  and  if  an  infant  labourer  deserts  his  service,  he  may, 
it  has  been  said  by  Bayley  and  Littledale,  JJ.,  be  punisheid 
under  the  statutaole  regulations  applicable  to  masters  and 
servants.  But  if  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  inequitable 
and  prejudicial  to  the  infant,  the  contract  is  inefiieotual  in 
law.  For  an  illustration  :  If  a  contract  by  an  infant  pro- 
fesses to  bind  him  to  serve  a  certain  number  of  hoars  in  a 
week,  for  a  year,  at  weekly  wages,  but  leaves  the  master 
free  to  stop  the  work  whenever  he  chooses,  and  to  retain  the 
wages  during  the  stoppage,  the  contract  is  void  as  against 
the  infant,  and  he  cannot  he  punished  for  absenting  himself 
from  the  service.  Finally,  m  regard  to  the  contracts  of 
iiUGants,  if  an  infant  be  retained  and  serve  as  best  he  can,  he 
has  a  right  of  action  for  wages  earned ;  and  by  thS  County 
Courts  Act  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
p^on  under  the  age  of  twentr^-one  years  to  prosecute  any 
suit  in  any  court  nolden  under  that  Act  for  any  sum  of 
money,  not  greater  than  fifty  pounds,  which  may  be  due  to 
him  for  wages,  or  piece  work,  or  for  work  as  a  servant,  iu 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  of  full  age. 

On  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  contracts  of 
married  women,  we  find  that  a  married  woman  is  primd 
facie  incompetent  to  contract,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference 
in  this  respect  that  she  is  separated  from  her  husband,  even 
though  the  separation  be  by  deed.  But  though  she  cannot 
in  general  sue  or  be  sued  upon  her  contracts,  or  indeed  con- 
tract at  all  of  her  own  inherent  right,  she  may  nevertheless 
act  as  the  argent  of  her  husband  in  making  a  contract.  Nor 
is  this  all.  In  1870  an  Act  to  amend  the  bw  relating  to  the 
property  of  nutrried  women  was  passed.    The  first  section 
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of  the  Act  declares  that  the  wages  and  earnings  of  any 
married  woman  acquired  or  gained  in  any  employment, 
occnpation,  or  trade,  in  which  she  is  engaged,  or  which  she 
carries  on  separately  from  her  husband,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  property  held  and  settled  to  her  separate 
use,  independently  of  any  husband  to  whom  she  may  be 
married,  and  her  receipts  alone  shall  be  a  good  discharge 
for  such  wages  and  earnings.  And  the  eleventh  section 
enacts  that  a  married  woman  may  maintain  an  action  in  her 
own  name  for  the  recovery  of  any  wages  and  earnings  bt 
that  Act  declared  to  be  her  separate  property,  and  she  shall 
have  in  her  own  name  the  same  remedies,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  against  all  persons  whomsoever,  for  the  protection 
and  security  of  such  wages  and  earnings,  as  if  such  wages 
and  earnings  belonged  to  her  as  an  unmarried  woman. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  may  be 
worth  mentioning  that  a  contract  by  a  farmer  for  the  hire 
of  a  labourer,  made  on  Sunday,  is  a  good  contract.  It 
may  also  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  schedule  to  the 
General  Stamp  Act,  which  imposes  a  duty  upon  agreements, 
contains  exemptions  in  favour  of  any  memorandum  or  agree- 
ment for  the  nire  of  any  labourer,  artificer,  manufacturer, 
or  menial  servant. 

Having  thus  briefly  disposed  of  the  question  of  the  vali- 
dity of  contracts  of  hiring  and  service,  we  shall  now  adverb 
to  their  duration.  Except  for  misconduct  or  other  good 
reasons,  of  which  anon,  a  servant  in  husbandry,  or  other 
servant  not  menial,  who  is  hired  for  a  year,  cannot  be  dis- 
charged until  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period ;  and 
if  the  contract  is  not  determined  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
but  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  continued,  a  new 
contract  is  understood  to  be  made  to  serve  for  another  year, 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  preceding  year's  service, 
and  80  from  year  to  year,  until  either  party  determines  the 
relation  at  the  end  of  a  complete  year.  But  neither  party 
can  lawfully  rescind  the  contract  during  the  currency  of 
any  year. 

If  a  master  hire  a  servant  without  mention  of  time,  that 
is  a  general  hiring,  and  in  point  of  law  a  hiring  for  a  year; 
and  if  the  parties  go  on  two,  three,  or  more  years,  a  jury 
are  warranted  in  presuming  a  contract  for  a  year  in  the  first 
instance,  and  so  for  each  succeeding  year,  as  long  as  it 
pleases  the  parties.  This  rule  is  not  confined  to  servants 
lu  husbandry,  but  extends  also  to  servants  in  trade,  clerks, 
reporters  to  newspapers  and  others.  But  it  is  not  an  in- 
flexible rule,  and  does  not  apply  where  a  custom  to  the  con- 
trary can  be  proved  to  exist.  A  custom  is  a  usage  which 
has  obtained  the  force  of  law,  and  is,  in  truth,  the  binding 
law,  respecting  the  persons  and  things  which  it  concerns. 
The  existence  of  a  custom  must,  if  disputed,  be  proved  like 
anv  other  fact.  As  an  example  of  a  custom  too  well  estab- 
lished to  require  proof,  we  may  take  the  case  of  domestic  or 
menial  servants,  with  regard  to  whom  the  law  construes  a 
hiring  to  be  determinable  by  a  month's  warning  on  the  part 
of  the  master  or  the  servant,  or  by  payment  of  a  month's 
w^es  by  the  master  in  lieu  of  warning. 

The  presumption  that  a  general  hiring  is  a  hiring  for  a 
year,  cannot  be  made  in  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a 
service,  ifit  no  contract  of  hiring,  and  no  circumstances 
from  which  a  contract  can  be  inferred.  Nor  can  a  contract 
for  an  annual  hiring  be  presumed  where  the  terms  of  the 
contract  tend  rather  to  reout  such  a  presumption,  as  where 
a  boy  enters  into  the  service  of  a  farmer,  for  meat  and 
clothes,  as  long  as  he  is  inclined  to  stop.  tTpon  the  same 
principle,  it  has  been  judicially  affirmed  that  if  any  portion 
of  the  year,  however  short,  is  excepted  daring  which  the 
servant  is  not  under  his  master  s  control,  the  hiring, 
although  otherwise  for  a  year,  cannot  be  considered  a  yearly 
hiring,  as  where  the  servant  expressly  stipulates  for  liberty 
to  let  himself  for  the  harvest  month  to  any  other  person,  or 
to  be  absent  certain  days  during  the  sheep  shearing  season, 
or  even  to  take  a  holiday  to  go  to  his  feast. 

If  there  be  anything  in  the  contract  of  hiring  and  service 
o  show  that  the  hiring  was  intended  to  be  for  a  year,  the 

serration  of  weekly  or  monthly  wages  will  not  control  the 


hiring.  Thus,  where  a  fkrm  labourer  was  hired  at  thiee 
shilling's  a  week  the  year  round,  with  liberty  to  go  (m  a 
fortnight's  notice,  the  court  held  it  to  bean  express  contract 
to  serve  the  year  round,  with  power  for  either  party  to  deter- 
mine it  by  a  fortnight's  notice.  But  if  the  reaerv«tion  of 
weekly  or  monthly  wages  bo  the  only  circnmstuice  from 
which  the  duration  of  the  contract  oan  be  collected,  it  must 
be  taken  to  be  a  hiring  for  a  week,  and  from  week  to  week, 
or  for  a  month,  and  fiom  month  to  month,  and  not  for  a 
year.  So  where  a  pauper  had  hired  himself  as  an  ostler,  it 
four  shillings  per  week,  he  was  held  to  be  a  weekly  servBiit 
Again,  in  another  case,  where  a  servant  in  husbandry  was 
toliave  four  shillings  a  week,  board,  washing,  and  lodging, 
except  in  the  harvest  month,  when  his  wages  were  to  be 
increased  to  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  and  after- 
wards to  be  reduced  to  four  shillmgs,  it  was  decided  that 
the  provision  for  an  increase  of  wages  at  harvest  time  did 
not  make  him  an  annual  servant. 

As  we  have  previously  intimated,  whenever  the  hiring  is 
an  annual  hiring,  it  cannot,  in  general,  be  determined  by 
either  party  before  the  end  of  a  year.  If,  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  master  wrongfully  discharge  his  servant 
during  the  currency  of  the  year,  the  servant  may  maintain 
an  action  against  him  for  wrongful  dismissal.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  servant  wrongfully  quitting  his  master's  service,  or 
rightfully  discharged  for  a  sufiicient  cause,  during  the 
currency  of  the  year,  cannot  recover  any  wages  for  the 
portion  of  the  year  during  which  he'has  served.  In  a  word, 
if  the  contract  be  for  a  year's  service,  the  year  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  servant  is  entitled  to  be  paid.  Upon  this 
point  LiUey  v.  Elwim,  must  still  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
authority.  In  that  case,  the  plaintiff  was  a  farm  labourer, 
hired  generally  at  lOZ.  10«.  for  the  year,  and  was  discharged 
for  mbconduct  at  the  end  of  ten  months.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  court  decided  that  he  was  entitled  to  no 
wages,  saying,  "  If  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  and  luilawfully  absenting  himself  from 
his  work,  so  as  to  justify  his  discharge,  and  the  defendant 
had  discharged  him,  the  plaintifE  was  entitled  to  nothing ; 
the  contract  being  lOJ.  10s.  for  the  year,  and  no  part  of  the 
wages  being  due  till  the  end  of  the  year.  If,  however,  the 
discharge  was  not  justifiable,  the  plaintiff  was  at  liberty  to 
treat  that  discharge  as  a  rescinding  of  the  contract  by  the 
defendant,  and  sue  for  his  wages  pro  rata  up  to  the  time  of 
the  unjustifiable  discharge.'  Without  in  the  least  im- 
pugning the  mode  of  procedure  here  suggested,  we  may 
observe  that  a  plaintiff,  if  he  claims  any  additional  damage* 
beyond  an  equivalent  for  his  actual  services,  should  have 
recourse  to  a  special  action. 

As  soon  as  the  hiring  is  made,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  servant,  not  merely  to  serve,  bo^  also  to  serve  con- 
sistently with  his  character  and  position  as  a  servimt.  In 
the  first  place,  to  speak  in  general  terms,  the  law  requires 
him  to  obey  the  commands  of  his  master.  It  is  conceived, 
however,  that  a  command,  in  order  to  be  binding  upon  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  must  have  reference  to  the 
services  which  he  is  engaged  to  perform.  Further,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  if  a  command  be  unreasonable,  it  may  be 
disregarded  altogether.  For  instance,  a  labourer  lies  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  risk  his  personal  safety  in  the  serrice 
of  his  master,  but  may,  if  he  think  fit,  dechne  any  service 
in  which  he  reasonably  apprehends  injury  to  himself.  Still 
less  can  he  be  called  upon  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  e.g.,  to  hoe 
turnips  on  Sunday,  for,  were  he  so  to  do,  be  it  observed 
parenthetically,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  summoned  for  the 
contravention  of  the  statute  29  Car.  2,  c.  7,  which  seta  forth 
that  no  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  labourer,  or  other 
person  whatsoever,  shall  do  or  exercise  any  worldly  labour, 
Dusiness,  or  work  of  their  ordinary  callings  npon  the  Lord's 
day,  or  any  part  thereof,  works  of  necessity  and  charity 
only  excepted,  and  imposes  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  every 
breach.  Though  this  statute  is  popularly  supposed  to  nave 
been  "  dead  and  buried  for  generations,"  evidence  is  not 
wanting  that  it  is  still  in  rorce.  Not  more  than  three 
months  ago,  if  we   remember   right,  eight  unfartanate 
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barbers,  in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  were  fined  sixpence 
each  (a  clearly  illegal  fine,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  is  fixed  by  the  statute)  for  working  at  their  trade 
on  the  morning  of  the  SabUith.  To  return  from  our 
digression,  a  servant  must  be  careful  of  his  master's  in- 
terests and  property  as  well  as  obedient  to  his  lawful  and 
reasonable  commands.  And  so  it  is  said,  that  if  a  servant 
who  drives  his  master's  cart,  by  his  negligence  sufiers  the 
cattle  to  perish,  he  would  be  responsible  in  damages. 
When  a  servant  in  husbandry  earns  eight  shillings  a  day 
for  eight  hours'  work,  it  is  just  possible  that  an  action  of  the 
kind  may  be  brought  against  him.  Lookers-bn  are  perhaps 
aware  that  among  the  benefits  conferred  by  poverty,  not  the 
least  is  the  protection  it  afibrds  against  civil  suits.  But 
enough.  Not  to  dilate  upon  points  to  which  we  may  here- 
after recur,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  adding  that  a 
servant  must  be  honest,  and  sober,  and  respectful,  and  able, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  discbarge  the  duties  he 
undertakes. 

So  long  as  the  relationship  of  master  and  servant 
continues,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  pay  wages  in 
consideration  of  the  service  performed.  If  ne  refuses  to 
pay  what  he  owes,  it  is  competent  to  a  servant  under  the 
Uth  section  of  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  1867,  to  sum- 
mon his  master  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  assembled 
in  a  place  open  to  the  public,  and  acting  together  (which  in 
fact  constitutes  on  ordinary  petty  sessions),  and  the  justices 
may  order  the  payment  of  so  much  money  to  the  servant 
(generally,  of  course,  equivalent  to  the  proportion  of  wages 
accrued  due),  by  way  of  compensation  or  damages  as  seems 
jost.  This  section  of  the  Act  appears  to  be  defective  in 
containing  no  reference  to  an  adjudication  for  the  payment 
of  wages  simpliciter.. 

By  the  common  law,  that  is  to  say,  the  law  irrespective  of 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  master  to 
refuse  or  neglect  to  fnmish  sufiicient  food,  bedding,  &c., 
to  any  infant  of  tender  years  unable  to  take  care  of  itself 
(whether  such  infant  be  apprentice  or  servant)  whom  a  man 
is  obliged  by  duty  or  contract  to  provide  for,  so  as  thereby  to 
injure  its  health ;  and  by  stat.  14  &  15  Viet.  o.  11,  it  is  a 
misdemeanour  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  years,  with  Or  without  hard  labour,  for 
a  master  or  mistress  who  is  legally  bound  to  provide  food, 
clothing,  or  lodging  for  an  apprentice  or  servant,  to  refuse  or 
neglect  to  provide  the  same,  or  unlawfully  or  maliciously  to 
assault  the  apprentice  or  servant,  to  the  danger  of  life  or 
permanent  injury  of  health ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
safety  of  servants  under  sixteen,  hired  from  workhouses. 

Where  board  and  lodging  are  found  for  the  labourer  in 
augmentation  of  money  wages,  proper  food  and  shelter  are 
to  DO  considered  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  wages  so- 
given  in  money  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  labourer  has  a 
ri^ht  of  action  against  his  master  if  he  fails  to  provide  him 
with  both. 

Although  Lord  Kenyon  held  that,  whilst  a  servant  was 
under  his  roof,  the  master  was  under  a  legal  as  well  as  a 
moral  obligation,  in  the  event  of  illness  or  accident,  to 
provide  medical  advice  and  necessary  medicines  for  bis 
servant,  yet  this  decision,  after  prevailing  some  time,  was 
finally  overruled  in  the  case  of  Wennel  v.  Adney,  which  was 
an  action  by  a  surgeon  to  recover  the  «,mount  of  his  bill  for 
medical  attiendance  upon  a  servant  of  the  defendant,  who 
had  his  arm  broken  while  driving  the  defendant's  team. 
The  surgeon  was  nonsuited,  and  the  nonsuit  was  afterwards 
upheld  DV  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas,  Heath,  J.,  con- 
tending that  "  it  is  more  for  the  advantage  of  servants  that 
the  legal  claim  for  medical  assistance  shall  be  against  the 
parish  ofScers  rather  than  against  their  masters,  for  the 
situation  of  many  masters  who  are  obliged  to  keep  servants 
is  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  afford  sufBcient  assistance 
in  case  of  illness."  While  we  are  on  this  theme,  we  may 
mcintion  that,  though  exempt  from  the  payment  of  a  doctor's 
bill,  a  master  cannot  dismiss  his  servant  on  account  of 
sickness.  According  to  an  old  law  book,  if  a  servant 
retained  for  a  year  happen  within  the  term  of  his  service 


to  fall  sick  or  be  hurt  or  disabled  by  the  act  of  QtoA,  ox 
in  doing  his  master's  business,  yet  the  master  must  not, 
therefore,  put  such  servant  away,  nor  abate  any  part  of  his 
wages  for  such  time,  The  doctrine  thus  quaintly  enunciated 
still  holds  good.  We  may,  nevertheless,  assume  that  it 
must  not  be  taken  to  extend  to  sickness  or  disablement  of  a 
permanent  character. 

Another  duty  of  a  master  is  to  indemnify  his  servant 
from  the  consequences  of  obeying  his  orders.  So  far 
the  general  rule.  We  find  it,  however,  suggested  on  high 
authority  that  a  master  is  not  bound  to  indemnify  his 
servant  from  the  consequences  of  an  act  which  is  malwm 
in  se,  or  which  the  servMit  knew  to  be  unlawful,  although 
done  by  him  in  obedience  to  his  master's  orders,  inasmuch 
as  a  master  is  only  bound  to  indemnify  an  innocent  agent. 
Furthermore,  a  master  is  not  in  general  bound  to  indemnify 
his  servant  against  the  consequences  of  injuries  sustained 
in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  the  duties  for  which  he  »-as 
hired.  In  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  it  has  at  length 
been  established  that  a  master  is  not  responsible  for  any 
damage  which  one  servant  may  receive  from  another  while 
both  are  engaged  in  a  common  employment,  provided  the 
master  take  proper  precautions  to  employ  servants  who 
understand  their  work.  The  principle  is  explained  to  be 
that  a  servant,  when  he  engages,  to  serve  a  master,  under- 
takes, as  between  himself  and  his  master,  to  run  all  the 
ordinary  risks  of  the  service,  and  that  this  include  the  risk 
of  negligence  upon  the  part  of  a  fellow  servant  when  he  is 
acting  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutv  as  servant  of  him  who 
is  the  common  master  of  both.  It  is  further  urged  that 
when  a  workman  contracts  to  do  work  of  any  particular 
sort,  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  to  what  risk  he  is 
exposing  himself ;  he  knoijs,  if  such  be  the  nature  of  the 
risk,  that  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  a  fellow  workman 
may  be  injurious  or  fatal  to  him,  and  that  against  such  want 
of  care  his  employer  cannot  by  possibility  protect  him. 

A  master,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable  to  third  persons  for 
allaccidents  that  may  happen  through  the  negligence  of  his 
servants  while  they  are  reasonably  carrying  out  his  orders, 
and  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  "  If  a  servant," 
says  Lord  Cranworth,  "  driving  nis  master's  carriage  along 
the  highway,  carelessly  run  over  a  bystander,  or  if  a  game- 
keeper employed  to  kill  game,  carelessly  fire  at  a  hare,  so  as 
to  snoot  a  person  passing  on  the  ground,  or  if  a  workman 
employed  by  a  builder  in  building  a  house  negligently  throw 
a  stone  or  brick  from  the  scafiold  and  so  hurt  a  passer  by, 
the  person  injured  has  a  right  to-  treat  the  wrongful  act  as 
the  act  of  the  master."  Upon  similar  grounds  was  decided 
the  instructive  case  of  TurbervUle  v.  Staanpe.  In  that  case 
it  appeared  that  the  defendant's  servants  so  negligently  kept 
a  fire  lighted  in  his  field  that  it  extended  to  and  destroyed 
the  heath  of  the  plaintiff ;  and  it  was  held  that  "  if  the 
defendant's  servant  kindled  the  fire  in  the  way  of  husbandry, 
though  he  had  no  express  command  of  his  master,  yet  his 
master  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damage  done  to 
another  by  the  fire,  for  it  shall  be  intended  that  the  servant 
had  authority  from  his  master,  it  being  for  his  master's 
benefit." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place  that  the 
master  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  servant,  and  may 
maintain  an  action  against  a  third  person  who  wrongfully 
deprives  him  of  them,  either  by  an  act  of  violence,  as  oy  so 
beating  the  servant  as  to  disable  him  from  serving  the 
master ;  or  by  negligence,  as  by  negligently  driving  over 
the  servant.  It  may  oe  added,  that  he  can  sue  anyone  who, 
knowing  the  servant  to  be  such,  entices  him  away,  or 
harbours  hinJ,  or  continues,  to  employ  him  in  his  service 
after  notice.  And  he  may  sue  either  for  damages  for  the 
wrong,  or  for  the  value  of  the  servant's  work  as  a  debt. 

Moreover,  so  far  as  third  persons  are  concerned,  a  servant 
will  be  to  some  extent  accredited  as  his  master's  agent,  and 
can  pledge  his  credit.  A  master,  in  fact,  is  liable  for  such 
acts  of  his  servant  as  are  committed  at  his  express  or  im- 
pUed  command.  As  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  it,  "  If  I 
send  my  serFvnt  sometimes  upon  trust  and  sometimes  with 
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ready  money,  I  am  answerable  for  all  he  takes  np ;  for  the 
tradesman  cannot  possibly  distinguish  when  he  comes  by 
Iny  orders  and  when  he  comes  upon  his  own  authority."  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  in  order  to  be  safe  against 
debts  thus  incurred  the  master  must  pursue  some  definite 
course  of  dealine  with  his  tradesmen. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  shall  here  consider  some- 
what more  folly  the  general  bearings  of  the  Master  and 
Servant  Act,  1867.  Upon  the  hearing  of  any  information 
or  complaint  nnder  (he  provisions  of  this  Act,  two  justices 
of  the  peace  (or  a  stipendiary  magistrate)  after  due  exami- 
nation, and  upon  the  proof  and  establishment  of  the  matter 
ot  such  information  or  complaint,  by  an  order  in  writing 
under  their  respective  hands, 

(11  may  make  an  abatement  of  the  whole,  or  ptart  of  any 
wages,  then  already  due  to  the  employed ;  or 

(2)  may  direct  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  service,  with 

a  direction  to  the  party  complained  agfunst  to  find 
forthwith  good  and  sufficient  security  by  recog- 
nizance or  bond,  with  or  without  sureties,  for  the 
ihlfilment  of  such  contract ;  or 

(3)  may  annul  the  contract,  discharging  the  parties  from 

the  same,  and  apportionins  the  amount  of  wages  due 
up  to  the  completed  period  of  such  contract ;  or 

(4)  may  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  202.,  where  no  amount 

of  compensation  can  be  assessed,  or  where  pecuniary 
compensation  will  not  meet  the  circomstances  of  the 
case;  or 

(5)  may  assess  and  determine  the  amount  of  compen- 

sation or  damage,  together  with  the  costs,  to  be 
made  to  the  party  complaining,  inclusive  of  the 
amount  of  wE^es  abated,  and  directing  the  same  to 
be  paid  accordingly ;  or 

(6)  may  assess  and  determine  the  amount  Of  compen- 

sation or  damage  as  last  above  mentioned,  and 
annul  the  contract  (as  in  No.  8) ;  or 

(7)  may  impose  a  fine  (as  in  No.  4),  and  annul  the  con- 

tract and  discharge  the  parties  there&om  (as  in 
No.  3). 

In  addition  to  these  various  modes  of  dealing  with  com- 
plaints, cases  of  an  aggravated  description  can  be  punished 
under  section  14,  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Nor  has  the  Legislature  stopped  here.  So  recently  as 
the  end  of  last  session,  an  Act  to  make  further  provision  for 
arbitration  between  masters  and  servants  (36  &  36  Vict, 
cap.  46)  was  passed.  It  recites  the  Act  5  Geo.  4,  cap.  96, 
in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  arbitration,  in  a  mode 
therein  prescribed,  of  certain  disputes  between  masters  and 
workmen.  Provisions  are  now  made  with  reference  to 
agreements  under  the  Act.  An  agreement  is  to  designate 
some  board,  council,  or  persons  as  arbitrators.  A  master 
and  a  workman  are  to  become  mutually  bound  by  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  master  or  his  agent  giving  to  the  workman, 
and  the  workman  accepting,  a  printed  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment. A  workman  may,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
delivery  to  him  of  the  agreement,  give  notice  to  the  master 
that  he  will  not  be  bound  by  the  agreement,  and  thereupon 
the  agreement  is  to  be  of  no  effect  as  between  such  work- 
man and  the  master.  There  are  also  other  regulations  to 
facilitate  arbitrations  between  masters  and  workmen. 

We  have  idready  remarked  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
a  master  can  discharge  his  servant  without  either  notice  or 
wages.  Let  us  now  go  a  Uttle  more  into  detail,  and  con- 
sider what  causes  will  justify  the  dismissal  of  a  servant  in  a 
Bimunary  manner.  It  is  proposed  to  examine  these  causes 
seriatim.    They  are : — 

1.  Wilful  Disobedience  ofreasonahle  Order g. 
In  Spain  v.  AmoU,  a  master  told  his  servant  to  go  with 
the  horses  to  the  marsh,  which  was  a  mile  off,  before  dinner, 
dinner  being  then  ready.  The  servant  said  he  had  done  his 
due,  and  refused  to  go  until  he  had  had  his  dinner,  where- 
upon his  master  discharged  him  upon  the  spot,  and  (an 
action  at  law  being  the  result)  Lord  Ellenborongh  observed, 


"If  the  plaintiff  persisted  in  refiising  to  obey  his  master's 
orders,^  I  think  he  was  warranted  in  turning  him  away. 
There  is  no  contract  between  the  parties,  except  that  which 
the  law  makes  for  them ;  and  it  may  be  hard  upon  the 
servant,  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  IT  the 
servant  were  permitted  to  set  himself  up  to  control  his 
master  in  his  domestic  regulations.  After  a  refusal  on  tbo 
part  of  the  servant  to  perform  his  work,  the  master  is  'not 
bound  to  keep  him  on  as  a  burthensome  and  useless  servant 
to  the  end  of  the  year." 

2.  Moral  Misconduct. 

Thus,  if  a  labourer  robs  his  master,  assaults  his  fellow 
workmen,  gets  drunk,  or,  in  a  word,  is  guilty  of  immorality 
of  any  kind,  he  may  be  dismissed  forthwith. 

3.  Habituol  Neglect. 

In  Bohinson  v.  Hindman,  Lord  WensWdaleheld  that,  for 
habitual  neglect,  the  defendant  was  at  liberty  to  part  with 
the  plaintiff,  or,  as  Fuffendorf  expresses  it  "  to  expel  the 
lazy  drone  from  his  family,  and  leave  him  to  his  own  b^- 
garly  condition."  The  case  above  referred  to  was  followed 
by  that  of  CaUo  v.  Brmmcker,  in  which  Park,  J.,  observed, 
"  If  a  servant  is  negligent  in  his  bnsiness,  and  injures  bis 
master,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  master  may  not 
dismiss  him,  as  if  he  were  kept  it  might  be  very  injurious, 
as  he  might  do  the  business  very  carelessly  when  he  know 
he  was  not  to  be  kept  longer." 

4.  Incapaeily  either  from  Want  ofBlnU  or  permament  lUnegs. 

"  It  seems  very  unreasonable,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Willee, 
"  that  an  employer  should  be  compelled  to  go  on  employing 
a  man  who,  naving  represented  nimself  to  be  competent, 
turns  out  to  be  incompetent.  .  .  .  The  rule  of  the  civil  law, 
'  Imperitia  eulpcB  adnnmeratur '  applies."  And  this  is  not 
all.  "  It  appears  to  us,"  concluded  the  learned  judge,  "  tiiat 
there  is  no  material  difference  between  a  servant  who  wiU 
not,  and  a  servant  who  cannot,  perform  the  duties  for  which 
he  was  hired." 

As  a  further  contribution  to  the  legal  knowledge  of  our 
readers,  we  will  here  add  that  if  a  servant,  towards  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term  of  service,  absents  himself  without  the 
leave,  or  even  in  defiance  of  the  order  of  the  master,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  another  engagement  at  a  usual  time,  it 
IS  not  a  breach  of  nis  contract.  A  iarm  labourer,  hired  for 
a  year,  asked  leave  of  his  master  three  days  before  his  year's 
servioe  was  up,  to  go  to  a  statute  iair,  to  be  hired  for  the 
next  year.  The  master  refused  leave,  but  the  servant  went. 
The  court  held  that  the  master  was  not  justified  in  dis- 
missing him  for  this  cause,  for,  consider,  said  they,  "how  the 
ease  stands  with  regard  to  the  servant.  ECe  knew  his 
master  designed  to  part  with  him  at  the  year's  end,  and 
therefore  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  look  out  for  another 
place.  To  this  end,  he  applied  in  a  very  proper  manner  for 
leave  to  go  the  statute  fair,  which  was  a  place  where,  in  all 
likelihood,  he  might  have  provided  himself,  and  not  be 
obliged  to  be  idle  all  the  year,  it  being  usual  for  people  iu 
the  country  to  go  thither  to  hire  their  servants.  The  master, 
like  an  unreasonable  man,  refused  so  reasonable  a  request. 
As,  therefore,  the  requrat  was  reasonable,  and  upon  a  just 
ground  on  the  side  of  the  servant,  and  the  refusal  unreason- 
able on  the  side  of  the  master,  we  think  the  servant's  going 
afterwards,  without  leave,  is  no  forfeiture  of  his  former 
service." 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  iE  a  master  has  a  good^ 
ground  of  dismissal  against  his  servant,  and  afterwards 
send  him  abobt  his  business  for  an  insufficient  cause,  the 
servant  cannot  object  that  the  reason  for  which  he  ostensibly 
loses  his  place  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  such  a 
proceeding.  To  put  the  Same  thing  another  way,  "it  is  not 
necessary  — if  we  may  borrow  the  i^siesima  verba  of  an 
eminent  law  lord — "  that  a  master  having  a  good  ground  of 
dismissal  should  either  state  it  to  the  servant  or  act  upon 
it.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  exist,  tsad  there  be  improper  con- 
duct, in  fact." 
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So  far,  dismissal.  In  speaking  of  the  characters  of 
servants — for  that  branch  of  our  inquiry  next  claims 
attention — ^we  shall  remark  ^t  the  outseo  that  a  master  is 
not -legally  compelled  to  give  a  character  at  all.  We  shall 
remark,  secondly,  that  communications  respecting  the 
characters  of  servants  are  privileged,  and  unless  there  be 
actnal  malice,  or  at  any  rate,  unless  the  tendency  of  the  , 
evidence  is  to  show  that  the  master  knew  that  the  character 
which  he  gave  was  false,  an  action  for  libel  cannot  be  main- 
tained. In  a  case  of  the  kind  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury 
■whether  the  defendant  has  acted  bond  fide,  intending  honestly 
to  perform  a  duty,  or  whether  he  has  acted  maliciously,  in- 
tending to  do  an  injury. 

By  the  statute  32  Geo.  3,  c.  56,  it  is 'provided  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  falsely  personate  any  master  or 
mistress  and  give  a  false  character  to  any  person  offering 
him  or  her  self  to  be  hired  as  a  servant— or  if  a  person 
offer  him  or  her  self  to  be  hired  as  a  servant  with  a  false 
character,  every  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  201.  and,  on  default  of  payment,  shall  be  committed 
to  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  nor  less 
than  one  month. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  as  to  combinations  amongst 
.  masters  and  workmen,  may  not  be  without  interest  at  the 
present  moment.  The  law  relating  to  combinations  is  con- 
tained in  the  statute  6  Geo.  4,  c.  329  (amended  and  explained 
by  the  statute  22  Vict.  c.  34),  which  repeals  the  former 
statutes  upon  this  subject  and  amends  and  consolidates 
their  various  provisions.  The  efE6ct  of  the  statute  of 
Geo.  4  is'  that  masters  are  at  liberty  to  give  what  rate  of 
wages  they  choose,  and  to  agree  among  themselves  what 
wages  they  will  pay.  In  like  manner,  workmen  are  at 
liberty  to  agree  among  themselves  for  what  wages  they  will 
work.  But  if  either  masters  or  servants,  in  order  to  attain 
their  object,  proceed  to  nse  violence,  threats,  intimidation, 
molestation,  and  obstruction,  they  will  be  liable  to  be  im- 
prisoned, with  haird  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
calendar  months.  Moreover,  if  either  masters  or  servants 
conspire  to  effect  a  redaction  or  incre.ase  of  wages  by  the 
above  mentioned  means,  they  may  be  indicted  for  such  con- 
spiracy. And  assaults  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  to 
raise  or  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  are  punishable  with  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hiud  labour,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years.  It  is  also  competent  to  the  court,  if  it 
should  think  fit,  to  fine  all  persons  so  offending,  and  to 
require  them  to  find  sureties  for  keeping  the  peace. 


NOTES  OK  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Inquiries  in  different  parts  of  the  country  show  that 
throughout  England  the  disease  was  universal,  and  in  many 
instances  the  sound  potatoes  will  not  represent  the  seed 
sown. 

In  the  fen  parts  of  Cambridgeshire  the  potatoes  every- 
where were  smitten  with  the  disease.  In  Cheshire  they  are 
Tery  bad.  In  Cornwall  "  the  rot "  has  spread  most  ex- 
tensively, and  half  an  average  crop  will  be  a  liberal  estimate. 
In  Derbyshire  the  disease  was  rife.  In  Dorsetshire  the 
crop  was  reported  as  full  of  disease.  In  Essex  the  potatoes 
are  almost  an  entire  failure.  In  West  Gloncestersnire  the 
crop  WM  badly  diseased.  In- Shropshire  and  Worcester- 
shire the  disease  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the 
Vale  of  Severn.  From  East  Herefordshire,  North  Lanca- 
shire, Leicestershire,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  and 
Sussex  the  reports  were  bad.  In  the  district  around  Long 
Sutton,  celebrated  for  its  potato  culture,  there  were  whole 
fields  in  which  scarce. a  sound  tnber  can  be  found.  One 
hundred  platits  were  dug  up,  and  all  the  potatoes  were  bad 
except  two.  In  another  field  fourteen  roots  were  dug  np 
without  a  single  good  potato  being  obtained.  As  far  as  our 
own  experience  goes  of  the  Yorkshire  potato  district,  the 
damage  and  amount  of  disease  appear  proportionate  to  the 
dampness  of  the  soil.  If  the  land  lies  low,  is  rather  strong, 
and  not  perfectly  drained,  the  potatoes  are  pretty  woll 
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destroyed.  On  dry  soils,  whether  sand  or  gravel,  the 
damage  is  much  less  considerable.  The  early  crop,  at  any 
rate,  though  of  small  size,  was  not  seriously  affected. 

For  storage  purposes,  we  should  not  take  up  until  the 
sets  are  thoroughly  ripe ;  by  leaving  them  in  the  ground  we 
are  more  likely  to  distinguish  between  sound  and  diseased 
potatoes.    We  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to 
store  the  crops  until  the  crop  is  quite  matured.    A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  gives  advice  which  may  be  valuable, 
and  the  recipe  is  so  simple  that  anyone  may  prove  its 
efficacy.    In  order  to  preserve  the  sound  potatoes  from  the 
effect  of  contact  with  tubers  that  are  diseased  and  have 
escaped  detection,  he  recommends  dry  lime  to  be  sprinkled 
over  each  layer  of  potatoes  in  the  clamp,  about  six  bushels 
of  lime  being  ample  for  an  acre ;  and  he  declares  that,  when 
the  clamp  is  opened  in  the  spring,  the  potatoes  will  be  found 
in  the  same  state  as  when  stored,  the  lime  acting  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  infection  by  contact.    The  late  Mr.  Mutekett,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  adopted  this  preventive,  and  found  it 
eminently  successful.      With  regard   to   the  best  way  of 
utilising  the  diseased  tubei-s.  Dr.  Hooker  gives  publicity  to 
Professor  Henslow's  recipe  for  securing  the  starch,  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  disease.    It  consists  in  rasping  tho 
potatoes  upon  a  bread  grater  into  a  tub  of  cold  water ;  in  a 
short  time  the  starch  will  be  found  to  have  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  diseased  matter,  woody  fibre,  Ac.,  will  bo  suspended 
in  the  water,  and  should  be  poured  away  with  it.    Fresh 
water  should  then  be  added,  and  the  starch  stirred  up  and 
again  allowed  to  settle.    Two  or  three  such  washings  will 
remove  impurities,  and  render  the  starch  fit  for  nse,  which, 
when  thoroughly  dried,  will  keep  for  a  length  of  time,  ^.nd 
may  be  used  for  puddings  and  cakes,  or  mixed  with  flour  as 
brrad.    Such  advice  as  the  above  is  valuable  for  the  cottager, 
who,  unfortunately,  may  never  hear  of  it ;  but  it  is  of  no  use 
to  the  large  grower,  who  has  neither  time  nor  hands  to  work 
it  out.    A  better  practice  is  to  steam  the  potatoes,  and  then 
damp  them  with  salt ;  the  best  plan  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  if  the  land  is  dry,  and  ram  in  the  potatoes,  otherwise 
preserve  them  in  air-tight  vaults.     A   proper  inclosuro 
might  readily  be  constructed  of  bricks  and  cement :  the 
roof  might  be  formed  by  the  consolidated  mass,  and  then 
covered  with  soil  well  beaten  down.     In  this  way  they 
would  keep  for  months,  and  form  excellent  food  for  pigs. 
This  would  be  better  than  scahng  about  the  fields  for  cattlo 
and  sheep,  as  there  is  abundance  of  grass  the  food  would  be 
wasted.    The  same  tank  would  answer  admirably  for  the 
storage  of  brewers'  grains.     In  some  districts  these  can  at 
times  be  purchased  in  quantities  at  a  reasonable  price,  and, 
if  compressed   in  an  air-tight  receptacle,  and   sprinkled 
over  with  salt,  they  will  keep  equally  well.    The  loss  from 
the  failure  of  the  poli^to  is  more  serious  than  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject  might  suppose.    The  grower 
expends  from  12Z.  to  14(.  per  acre  in  producing  the  crop. 
In  many  instances  he  will  not  realise  51.  an  acre.    This, 
however,  is  not  national ;  the  consumer  will  have  to  find  a 
substitute  for  a  great  weight  of  food.    According  to  tho 
statistics  of  1871,  the  total  area  under  potatoes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  reached  the  large  ^gregate  of  1,693,825 
acres,  made  up  as  follows :  England,  391,531  acres ;  Wales, 
51,853  acres;   Scotland,  184,307  acres;  Ireland,  1,068,287 
acres;  Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,   7847.     If  we 
assume  the  saleable  produce  in  a  good  season  to  average 
4  tons  per  acre,  which  we  think  is  quite  as  much  as  would 
be  produced,  the  result  is  6,775,300  tons.    Suppose  half 
this  quantity  is  destroyed,  the  loss  must  be  made  up  to  the 
poor,  who  are  the  principal  consumers,  by  an  extra  con- 
sumption of  flour  and  nee.    Assuming  the  average  price 
at  4t.  per  ton,  the  deficiency  represents  a  money  loss  of 
13i  millions.    The  extent  of  the  deficiency  cannot  at  present 
be  accurately  estimated;  but  from  the  statistics  collected 
bv  the  editor  of  the  AarimUural  Gazette,  as  well  as  from 
observation,    we    are  led    to   form   a  very  unfavourable 
conclusion,  especially  as  regards  wheat,  of  which  we  believe 
the  area  and  yield  will  be  very  short.    Barley  occupies 
more  ground  than  nsoal,  and  thus  we  may  get  an  average 
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weight.  Oats,  beans,  and  peas  are  good,  especially  the 
former.  The  bulb  is  immense,  and,  out  for  the  heavy 
storms  which  laid  the  crop  in  all  directions,  and  seriously 
interfered  with  the  filling  process,  the  yield  must  have 
been  unusually  heavy.  The  returns  published  in  the 
Agricultural  GaaelU  of  the  17th  were  filled  in  previous  to 
the  heavy  storms,  which  did  bo  much  mischief  in  laying 
the  crops ;  hence  we  fear  the  result  wDl  not«be  even  so 
favourable  as  represented.  We  give  the  following  tabular 
statement : 


Crop  ratonii. 

Whmt 

Barter. 

Oats. 

Beau. 

Vea*. 

Aren^ >..„ 

Below  4Ter*ge...,.....,....„........... 

AbOT*  avenga  ...,.m....~.».......< 

18t 
»8 

n 

Ill 
49 

139 
107 

»4 

9 

88 

100 
38 
49 

Total 

Ml 

SU 

Hi 

18« 
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WHEAT  SEED  AND  ITS  FSEFASATION. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Cdonel  Le  Coutenr  on 
varieties  of  wheat,  indicate  a  necessity  for  careful  selection 
of  the  seed.  He  found  that  out  of  fourteen  sorts  the  maxi- 
mum produce  was  from  a  white  downy  variety,  sixty-five 
seeds  of  which  grew  649  ears  ;  there  were  sixty-eight  grains 
in  the  best  ear.  The  weight  of  oom  was  41b.  4oz.,  and  the 
straw  31b.  13oz.  The  worst  yield  was  a  reddish  yellow 
grun  sort.  From  sixtnr-two  grains  the  number  of  ears  was 
only  363,  the  weight  of  com  and  straw  being  lib.  lOoz.  and 
21b.  5oz.  respectively.  Anyone  planting  the  less  productive 
sort  on  a  sou  that  would  suit  the  best  might  be  unable  to 
pay  his  rent ;  whereas,  had  he  sown  the  b^t  he  would  have 
reaped  nearly  three  times  as  much  com  and  one-third  more 
straw.  These  are  extreme  cases,  and  useful  in  pointing  a 
lesson  as  to  the  importance  of  a  choice  of  seed  wheat,  and 
especially  as  to  getting  such  as  is  pure.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  careful  selection.  Wheat  is  so  easily  hybridized  by 
bees,  sc.,  that  a  sample  once  pure  soon  becomes  mixed,  and 
purity  can  only  be  secured  by  a  constant  process  of  selec- 
tion. Hence  the  growing  of  seed  should  be  a  separate  busi- 
ness, left  to  those  who  have  time  and  patience  to  devote  to 
it.  Seed  grown  in  this  way,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  commands  a  price  beyond  the  reach  of  most; 
but  as  it  is  some  years  before  a  serious  degeneration  takes 
place,  we  may  secure  good  seed,  second  or  third  hand,  at 

S rices  that  are  more  moderate,  and  so  some  spirited  indivi- 
ual  in  the  district  may  become  a  sort  of  middleman  between 
seed-grower  and  farmer,  [and  find  ^the  practice  profitable. 
It  wiU  be  the  business  of  such  a  man  to  experiment  with 
leading  varieties,  so  as  to  know  what  kinds  are  the  most 
profitable  for  particular  soils.  We  are  satisfied  that  a  repu- 
tation for  careful  cultivation  will  prove  in  the  future  a  better 
recommendation  than  it  has  been  hitherto,  and  that  a  pro- 
fitable business  in  seed  growing  must  result.  Many  ot  ns 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  importance  of  using  pure  and 
good  seed.  We  have  not  time  to  spend  on  the  matter  our- 
selves, and  it  will  be  a  boon  to  be  able  to  purchase  sorts 
that  are  proved  suitable.  A  widespread  impression  prevails 
that  a  frequent  change  of  seed  is  desirable.  We  believe 
this  to  be  the  case,  although  it  xa&j  be  made  less  necessary  by 
trtotment  recommended  by  Col.  Le  Couteur.  This  consists 
in  varying  the  manure  in  a  sort  of  rotation ;  thus  "  wheat 
grown  on  land  manured  from  the  foldvard  becomes  seed  for 
land  prepared  with  lime ;  that  again  for  land  dressed  with 
ashes,  then  for  land  dressed  with  mixed  manure,  and  so  on." 
It  is  not  every  farmer  who  can  vary  his  treatment  so  con- 
siderably as  is  here  indicated,  or  can  devote  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  tiie  subject  to  select  his  seed  from  his  own  growth ; 
therefore  it  is  better  for  him  to  purchase  from  those  who 
make  seed-growing  a  business,  lliere  are  two  points  to  be 
borne  in  mind — first,  to  have  the  grain  well  developed,  fiill 
and  even  in  size,  and  true  to  character.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
use  small,  badly-grown  seed.  Possibly  wheat  grown  on  new 
land  full  of  vegetable  matter  may  be  the  exception  which 
marks  the  rule.    Such,  from  the  luxuriance  of  the  straw 


and  insufficient  supplies  of  mineral  food,  is  often  small  and 
shrivelled-lookiug ;  yet  such  seed  grows  very  readily,  and  is 
found  a  good  change  for  strong  soils. 

Seed  grown  on  chalk  soils  is  well  adapted  for  loams  and 
^;ravels ;  that  from  good  sands  will  answer  for  clay.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  same  &rm  possesses  sumdent 
variety  of  land  to  afford  the  necessary  change ;  but  we  do 
not  advise  farmers  to  use  their  own  com,  except  they 
are  able  to  select  the  best  grains  and  give  great  attention 
to  the  matter.  When  the  seed  is  bought  it  may  be  a  suitable 
variety  and  form  a  good  change,  and  yet  from  deficient  pre- 
paration, quite  unfit  to  sow.  This  may,  be  remedied  by 
careful  dressing;  foreign  matters  can  be  removed  by  the 
screen,  light  com  by  the  blower. 

The  varieties  of  wheat  are  numerous,  but  the  aorta  are 
really  few.  We  have  a  collection  of  coarse  yielding  red 
wheats,  known  by  different  names,  which  an  old  miller  to 
whom  we  once  sold  designated  as  "  first  cousins  to  Spalding," 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Browick  is  probably  the 
most  in  favour  at  the  present  day.  This  is  a  big  cropper, 
and  of  fair  quality,  requires  land  with  body  and  condition, 
-  but  is  unsuitable  to  either  ve^  strong  or  poor  thin  soils. 
Clover  Bed,  Bristol  Bed,  and  Kiessingland  wheat,  supposed 
to  be  the  original  of  Hallett's  Pedigree,  have  all  mncu  the 
same  character;  the  head  is  large  and  open,  the  straw 
bulky,  and  inclined  to  go  down  under  unfavourable  condi- 
tions. Very  different  from  these  is  the  Old  Bed,  or  Old 
Bed  Lammas  wheat,  a  fine  skinned  sort,  yielding  excellent 
flour,  a  moderate  cropper,  strong  in  the  straw,  and  admted 
to  poor  soils.  Bed  Nurseiy  is  a  valuable  sort,  inasmncn  as 
it  can  be  sown  either  as  a  winter  or  spring  variety.    It 

S'elds  well,  is  of  excellent  Quality.  Some  years  since 
ivett's  or  Paine's  Defiance  wheat  was  much  grown,  anA 
may  stiU  be  found  in  some  districts.  It  is  the  largest  yielder 
under  favourable  circumstances  that  we  know,  and,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  awns  and  the  hairy  character  of  the  chaff,  as 
well  as  the  complete  envelope  it  forms  for  the  grain,  birds 
cannot  get  at  the  corn.  It  requires  to  be  dead  ripe  before 
it  is  cut,  known  by  the  ears  being  pendant,  and  the  awns 
falling  off.  This  is  a  serious  drawback  in  late  seasons.  The 
com  18  of  very  inferior  quality ;  when  wheat  is  plentiful  it 
is  bad  to  sell.  The  soil  must  be  in  high  cultivation  or  it  is 
liable  to  blight.  There  are  many  kin&  of  white,  of  which 
we  may  note  as  types — Chidham,  grown  on  the  chalk  and 
sand  near  London,  ashy  yielder,  but  of  excellent  quality; 
Bough  Chaff,  Essex,  a  more  valuable  sort  as  adopted  to 
wider  range  of  soils,  a  large  cropper,  and  a  good  miller's 
*  sort ;  and  Talavera,  which  answers  as  a  spring  sort  for  good 
soils  and  early  climates.  The  practice  of  mixing  red  and 
white  wheats  has  been  found  to  answer ;  both  seem  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  union,  and  the  millers  are  favourable. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  unite  sorts  that  ripen  evenly.  The 
young  farmer  wiU  do  well  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  best 
managers  in  his  locality,  at  any  rate  until  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testine  the  question  for  himself. 

Notwithstanmng  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  who 
would  have  us  bebeve  that  pickling  the  seed  is  useless,  we 
strongly  advocate  the  practice,  believing,  with  a  greater 
authority,  the  Bey.  Mr.  Berkeley,  that  it  is  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  attacks  of  smut  or  bunt  in  the  grain.  We  do 
not  say  that  pickled  wheat  will  always  be  exempt ;  fungoid 
disease  is  often  engendered  by  atmospherical  conditions. 
Our  dressing  will  not  protect  from  that,  but  we  can  destroy 
germs  adhering  to  the  seed,  which,  if  undisturbed,  would 
engender  the  disease.  The  preparation  should  be  caustic  in 
its  action.  Wo  have  found  "blue  vitriol,"  aulphate  of 
copper,  as  good  as  anything  else.  The  following  plan  of 
operations  cannot,  we  think,  be  improved.  Take  a  wine 
hogshead,  and  cut  it  in  half;  have  a  wicker  basket  made  to 
go  eaaily  into  the  tub,  and  close  enough  in  texture  to  hold 
the  grain.  Dissolve  41b.  of  blue  vitnol  in  hot  water,  and 
add  cold  to  make  24  gallons ;  place  the  liquid  in  the  tub, 
insert  the  basket,  and  pour  the  seed  gently  into  the  basket ; 
the  latter  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  bushel  or  six 
pecks.    The  object  of  pouring  in  the  wheat  gently  is  to  allow 
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all  the  light  damaged  grains,  some  of  which  will  be  present, 
however  carefully  prepared,  to  float  on  the  top,  from  whence 
they  can  be  removed  by  a  skimmer.  As  soon  as  this  is 
attended  to  the  basket  is  raised  ont  of  the  water,  and  set  up 
in  a  sloping  position,  effected  by  placing  a  stick  across  the 
tub  and  nnder  the  basket ;  it  remains  thus  until  the  fluid 
ceases  to  run  and  only  drops.  It  is  then  tilted  over,  and 
the  wheat  shot  into  a  heap  on  the  floor.  The  pi*ocess  is 
sufiiciently  expeditious,  a  sack  being  prepared  nnder  a 
qnarter  of  an  honr.  As  the  liquid  siiucs  more  vitriol  must  . 
be  dissolved  in  the  same  proportion,  viz.,  lib.  to  six  gallons 
of  water.  The  seed  should  be  prepared  over  night,  bnt  no 
evil  ensues  if  it  remains  unsown  for  a  month.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  plan  we  advocate  over  that  commonly  followed, 
wmch  consists  in  shooting  a  sack  of  wheat  on  to  a  floor, 
and  ponring  the  solution  over  it  and  well  turning  with  a 
shovel,  are  manifest ;  every  grain  is  thoroughly  wetted ;  no 
spore  of  a  fungus  can  possibly  escape  the  action  of  the 
caustic.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  remove  defective  com, 
and  the  process  is  less  expensive.  When  the  seed  time  is 
over  the  liqnid  can  be  used  to  destroy  weeds  on  gravel  path 
or  in  a  pitched  yard.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  much  used;  also 
caustic  soda  and  strong  brme ;  and  a  &vourite  dip  used  to 
be  stale  chamber  lye  and  dust  quicklime.  The  latter  used 
to  dry  the  grain. 


UACHIKEBT  FOR  FEEDISTa  STOCK 

We  are  acquainted  with  no  department  whose  operations 
have  been  more  systematised  or  practically  facilitated  by 
mechanical  skill  than  that  of  agriculture  ;  and  we  have  now 
to  direct  attention  to  a  plan  enabling  farmers  and  stock 
owners  to  feed  their  sheep  and  cattle  by  machineir !  We 
have  seen  "  Willacy's  Cattle  Feeder,"  at  Hutton  Grange 
Farm,  near  Preston.  The  area  of  "Hntton  Grange"  is 
about  2-30  acres,  and  di;ring  our  visit  the  ground  was  all 
"in  grass."  The  farm  buildings  are  of  the  quadrangular 
order,  and,  though  spacious  and  orderly,  clean  under  foot, 
and  well  ventilated  all  round,  manifest  none  of  the  features 
of  costliness  and  display.  Use,  not  ornament,  has  been  the 
object  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  principal  source  of 
attraction — indeed,  that  which  drew  us  to  the  place — at 
Hutton  Grange  is  Mr.  Willacy's  patent  cattle  feeder,  an 
invention  which  he  brought  out  a  few  years  ago,  and  which 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  surprising  and  excellent  in  its  results. 
On  the  floor  of  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle — ^north,  south, 
and  west — there  is  fixed  a  small  iron  tramway,  giving  facility 
of  transit  over  its  entire  surface  by  means  of  turn-tables  at 
the  angles.  Upon  the  tramway  there  mns  a  good-sized 
truck  with  flanged  wheels,  and  on  the  table  of  this  truck 
there  is  placed  a  large  frame  or  box,  into  which  may  be  put 
hay,  turnips,  mangold,  &c.  At  one  side,  backwards,  there 
is  a  mill,  for  oilcake  or  other  descriptions  of  food  capable  of 
being  broken  or  granulated.  The  truck  is  so  arranged  as  to 
run  in  front  of  and  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  cattle 
stalls,  at  the  higher  part  of  which  there  is  fixed  an  angu- 
larly-cased trough,  with  a  moveable  regulator  therein,  file 
peculiar  character  of  the  trough  bottom  prevents  the  food 
from  being  scattered  under  the  fore  legs  of  the  animal 
feeding,  and  the  regulator  spoken  of  can  be  opened  out  or 
narrowed  in,  to  just  suit  the  requirements  of  each  beast.  If 
bulk  bo  required,  the  regulator  will  allow  for  it,  and  keep  it 
within  proper  limits ;  if  more  concentrated  food  or  a  less 
quantity  of  the  bulkier  kind  be  needed,  the  regulator  can 
be  drawn  along  the  trough  nearer  that  side  on  which  the 
animal  is  standing,  and  thus  definitely  circumscribe  it. 
The  trough  and  regulator  form  part  of  the  cattle-feeding 
patent.  When  cattle  have  to  be  ted  on  this  principle  with, 
say,  hay,  the  truck  is  loaded  at  one  end  and  run  along  to 
the  other,  past  the  stalls,  a  sufficient  quantity  being  thrown 
down  to  each  during  the  tran.sit.  With  respect  to  the 
motion  of  the  track,  this  can  be  efiiectod  by  turning  a  handle 
at  the  back,  or,  easier  still,  by  giving  a  moderately  sharp 
gradient  to  the  tramy^  lines,  by  which  the  whole  apparatus 
will  move  of  itself.    When  turnips  or  other  roots  are  neces- 


sary, they  are  put  into  the  box  surmounting  the  truck, 
which  will  hold  a  considerable  quantity.  As  the  truck 
wheels  move  by  muscular  force  or  gradient  inclination,  a 
cutter  at  the  side  is  set  in  motion :  slicing  follows,  the 
turnips  falling  by  their  own  weight  upon  the  knives,  and 
the ,  various  pieces  ready  for  eating  afterwamls  drop,  in 
regulated  quantities,  into  the  trough.  When  cake  or  similar 
food  ij  necessary,  it  is  put  into  the  mill,  the  grinding  me- 
chanism of  which  is  put  into  play  on  the  very  same  principle 
as  that  of  the  root  cutter,  and  the  distribution  goes  on  at  the 
other  side  in  a  precisely  similar  way.  There  could  be  nothing 
simpler,  nothing  more  effective,  than  this.  During  our 
stay  at  Hutton  Grange  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
and  testing  the  cattle  feeder's  operations  exactly  as  they  are 
daily  mamfested.  The  feeder  m  use  here  only  distributes 
food  which  js  cut  and  ground  on  one  side,  the  principal 
portion  of  the  premises  being  fitted  up  with  cattle  stalls  to 
accommodate  it  in  this  way :  bnt,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  a 
dupUcate  cutter  and  mill  being  the  whole  of  the  extra 
mechanism  needed,  it  could  be  made  to  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  double-stalled  cowhouse,  the  truck  with  the 
food  therein  running  down  the  centre,  and  the  distribution 
going  on  at  both  sides  with  the  same  accuracy  and  celerity 
as  in  single-sided  feeding.  In  other  words,  tne  apparatus 
could  just  do  double  the  work.  We  noticed  upon  the  pre- 
mises a  donble-sided  feeder  made  by  Mr.  Willacy  for 
a  gentleman  in  the  district,  and  the  only  extra  machinery 
about  it  was  the  auxiliary  or  duplicate  side  gearing  spoken 
of.  In  two  and  a  quarter  minutes  we  saw  one  man  feed 
forty  head  of  cattle  with  turnips,  which  he  cut  during 
transit,  the  cutting  and  distribution  being  substantially  a 
simultaneous  process.  We  afterwards  saw  the  same  man 
crush  oil  cake  for  forty  head  of  cattle,  and  then  feed  them 
with  it,  the  whole  work  taking  up  no  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  minute.  Finallv  we  saw  him  give  hay  to  each 
of  the  forty  cows  in  about  three  minutes.  There  was  no 
physical  exhanstion  in  the  matter  so  far  as  the  man  was 
concerned,  and  the  feeder  did  its  work  most  surprisingly. 
The  effect  upon  the  animals  was  also  remarkable — almost 
talismanic  in  its  swiftness  and  completeness.  Under  the 
old  system  much  time  is  consumed  in  preparing  cut  and 
ground  food ;  in  taking  it  from  stall  to  stall  portions  of  it 
get  wasted — the  waste  is  considerable  when  hay  is  used ; 
then,  again,  the  slowness  of  the  feeding  causes  those  animals 
whose  "  turn  "  has  not  come  to  bellow  and  toss  about ;  and 
there  is  much  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  awkward  con- 
fusion, and  always  a  tremendous  amount  of  noise,  till  the 
whole  lot  has  got  served.  But  by  this  patent  feeding 
system  of  Mr.  Willacy — we  speak  from  actual  observation — 
{Jl  the  noise  and  uneasiness  and  slowness  and  waste  alluded 
to  is  avoided.  The  hay  and  roots  are  stored  out  of  sight  of 
the  animals — a  very  judicious  arrangement,  preventing  that 
restlessness  and  undue  hankering  caused  by  its  continual 
appearance ;  the  food  is  brought  m  for  one  "  course  "  upon 
the  tmck ;  a  quick  pass  down  the  tramway  is  made ;  every 
animal,  as  if  by  some  mysterious  magic,  has  its  grinders 
brought  into  simultaneous  play ;  not  a  num,  not  a  murmur, 
is  heard.  There  is  general  contentment,  and  in  this  way 
the  subsequent  "  courses  "  are  distributed  with  equal  cele- 
rity and  effect,  until  each  animal  has  had  enough.  Some 
ammals  may,  naturally  do,  require  more  than  others ;  the 
person  in  attendance  soons  finds  out  the  peculiarity  of  each, 
regulates  the  receiving  capacity  of  the  trough  accordingly, 
and  thus  in  passing  down  the  tramway,  is  able  to  give  each 
what  it  requires.  Xast  winter  there  were  nearly  140  head 
of  cattle  in  the  shippons  of  Hutton  Grange  Farm,  and  the 
cowman,  whom  we  saw,  said  that  he  was  able  to  give  one 
course  of  food  to  this  number  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and 
that  in,  say,  half  an  hour,  he  could  feed  entirely  the  whole 
lot.  He  further  stated  that  he  had  on  some  occasions  fed 
the  140  once  round  in  eleven  minutes,  and  that  it  would 
amount  to  laziness  if  a  man  did  not  do  this  work  in  fifteen. 
Beyond  this  he  gave  us  distinctly  to  understand  that  he 
prSerred  this  new  system  of  feedmg  to  the  old  plan,  and 
that  it  gave  much  more  satisfaction  to  the  animals  than 
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hand-feeding.  From  T?hat  we  saw,  there  coald  be  no  doubt 
of  this.  'We  reckon  up  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Willacy's 
feeding  apparatus  over  the  ordinary  method  to  be  these — 
an  immense  saving  of  time,  less  waste  of  food,  ability  to  get 
through  more  work  with  fewer  hands,  greater  ease  in  feeding 
cattle  OD  the  part  of  the  servants  in  charge  of  cattle,  more 
certainty  and  less  responsibility  —  manual  action,  often 
involving  carelessness,,  being  largely  supplanted  by  the 
precision  of  sound  and  unvar3Tng  mechanical  principles; 
and  finally,  infinitely  more  comfort  and  satisfaction  for 
cattle.  Tne  Patent  Feeder  is  an  appliance  more  adapted  for 
use  upon  large  than  very  small  farms ;  but  it  would  be 
invaluable  to  those  possessing  fiily  or  sixty  head  of  indoor 
stock  or  a  rnunber  of  sheep. 


THE  DAIBT. 

A  UEOtTLAE  and  easily-regulated  temperature  is  of  great  im- 
portance; hence  the  dairy  should  face  north  and  be  shel- 
tered firom  the  south.  It  must  be  well  ventilated.  This  can 
be  secured  by  carrying  the  walls  up,  introducing  under  the 
ceiling  a  row  of  ventilating  bricks,  and  having  the  space 
occupied  by  the  movable  casement  covered  with  perforated 
zinc.  We  thus  keep  the  temperature  equable  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  a  hot  water  apparatus,  with  circulating  pipes, 
secures  the  requisite  warmth.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  desir- 
able ;  hence  sinking  the  dairy  beneath  the  surface,  thereby 
insuring  dampness,  is  not  recommended,  although  often 
done.  We  should  prefer  taking  the  ground  level,  ouilding 
the  walls  with  a  damp  course,  and  laying  the  floor,  which 
should  either  be  flags  or  brick  squares,  on  concrete.  A  good 
drain  round  the  building  is  desirable.  If  the  bricks  are 
machine-made  and  sufficiently  even  to  make  a  good  face,  we 
should  make  the  walls  14in.  wide,  with  a  hollow  space  of 
i^in.  inside,  and  point  both  inside  and  out ;  we  thus  avoid 
the  necessitry  for  plaster,  which  takes  a  long  time  to  dry,  and 
until  dry  is  likely  to  afiect  the  milk.  Three  coats  of 
Corson's  iron  paint  make  a  good  finish  inside,  filling  up  all 
spaces  in  the  bricks,  and  leaving  a  surface  that  can  be  easily 
cleaned,  and  on  which  nothing  ofiensive  can  lodge.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  milk  is  subject  to  fermen- 
tation, and  that  it  turns  sour  rapidly;  hence,  both  in  the 
dairy  fittings  and  utensils  we  should  have  surfaces  into 
which  moisture  cannot  soak.  Where  outlay  is  no  object, 
the  walls  are  often  covered  with  glazed  tiles,  which  look  re- 
markably well,  and  are  easily  cleaned.  The  glazing  must  be 
wdl  done,  otherwise  there  will  be  risk  even  with  them,  and 
we  prefer  painted  walls,  as  infinitely  cheaper.  The  shelves 
or  uressers  on  which  the  milk  bowl  stands  may  be  either  of 
slate  or  wood.  We  much  prefer  the  former ;  but  if  the 
latter  are  adopted  on  the  score  of  economy.  Dr.  Vcelcker's 
advice  as  to  paint  is  excellent,  as  we  thereby  prevent  milk 
accidentally  spilt  being  absorbed  by  the  wood.  Three  coats 
of  best  white  paint,  and  this  renewed  frequently,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Slate  looks  very  neat,  ana  is  easily  cleaned, 
but  the  slates  must  be  in  one  piece,  and  not  jointed,  or  only 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  joints  are  moisture-proof. 

Wo  nave  said  that  the  walls  should  be  high,  the  roof 
covered  with  red  tiles  if  straw  cannot  be  used ;  the  latter 
insures  the  most  even  temperature,  and  is  the  coolest  in 
summer.  Black  slates  should  be  avoided,  or,  if  they  must 
be  used,  straw  should  be  packed  underneath;  but  this  is 
objectionable,  as  harbouring  rats  and  mice.  We  have  a  con- 
siderable choice  of  vessels.  Slate  cisterns  can  be  recom- 
mended only  when  cut  out  of  the  solid  block ;  they  are  then 
non-absorbent,  and  readily  cleaned.  If  jointed,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  milk  is  absorbed  by  the  cement,  and  will  not 
keep.  Glazed  earthenware  pans  are  cheap,  and  answer  well, 
provided  the  glaze  is  even  and  good.  Unglazed  pans  or 
vessels  of  wood  are  most  objectionable,  for  reasons  stated ; 


gloss  is  clean,  but  liable  to  break.  Dr.  Yoelcker  refers 
favourably  to  the  tinned  iron  vessels  shown  by  Major 
Gussauder  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  These  vessels  have  a 
small  opening  at  the  bottom,  fitted  with  a  brass  plug ;  over 
the  opening  a  cylindrical  tube  provided  with  narrow  slits  is 
soldered.  When  the  plug  is  raised  the  skim  mUk  escape-s, 
leaving  the  thick  cream,  which  cannot  pass  through  the 
narrow  openings,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  They  should 
not  exceed  2^in.  in  depth,  as  a  loss  of  cream  ensues  if  the 
milk  stands  in  a  deeper  vesseL  Another  advantage  in  using 
shallow  metal  vessels  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  milk  is 
more  rapidly  reduced,  especially  if  tne  vessels  stand  upon 
slate  or  stone  shelves.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
reduction  of  temperature,  say  from  90°,  at  which  it  comes 
from  the  cow,  to  about  60',  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible. 
Dr.  Voelcker  believes  that  in  a  proper  dairy  twenty-four 
hours  is  sufScient  time  to  leave  the  cream  to  rise,  and 
he  quotes  an  experiment  of  Sannert's  in  proof.  He  left  two 
equal  quantities  of  milk,  the  one  for  thirty,  and  the  other 
for  sixty  hours  before  skimming;  the  former  produced  301b. 
of  butter,  the  latter  only  271b.  Mr.  Horsfall,  whoso  papers 
on  Dairv  Husbandry,  first  published  in  the  journals  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  are  most  valuable,  gives  the 
following  description  of  his  own  dairy. 

Dimensions,  6ft.  wide  by  15ft.  long,  andl2ft.  high.  At  one 
end  (to  the  north)  is  a  trellis  window,  at  the  other  end  an 
inner,  door,  which  opens  into  the  kitchen.  There  is  another 
door  near  to  this  which  opens  into  the  churning  room,  having 
also  a  northern  aspect.  Both  doors  are  near  the  south  end 
of  the  dairy.  Along  each  side  and  the  north  end  two  shelves 
of  wood  are  fixed  to  the  wall,  the  one  15in.  above  the  other; 
2ft.  higher  is  another  shelf,  somewhat  narrower  but  of  the 
same  length,  which  is  covered  with  charcoal,  whose  proper- 
ties as  a  deodoriser  are  sufficiently  established.  The  lower 
shelves  being  2ft.  Sin.  wide,  the  interval  or  passage  between 
is  only  1ft.  6in.  On  each  tier  of  shelves  is  a  shallow  wooden 
cistern,  lined  with  thin  sheet  lead,  having  a  rim  at  the  edges 
Sin.  high.  These  cisterns  incline  downwards  slightly  towards 
the  window,  and  contain  water  to  the  depth  of  Sin.  At  the 
end  nearest  the  kitchen  each  tier  of  cisterns  is  supplied 
with  two  taps,  one  for  cold  water  in  summer,  the  other  with 
hot  for  winter  use.  At  the  end  next  the  north  window  is  a 
I)lug  or  hollow  tube,  with  holes  perforated  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion as  to  take  the  water  before  it  flows  over  the  cistern. 

In  summer  the  kitchen  door  is  closed,  and  an  additional 
door  fixed,  the  space  between  being  well  packed,  with  straw ; 
a  curtain  of  calico,  kept  moist  witn  salt  and  water,  is  hung 
up  before  the  window.  The  water  in  the  cisterns  is  so 
arranged  as  to  trickle  slowly  through  all  the  time,  and  thus 
the  temperature  is  reduced  and  the  milk  reinains  sweet.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  cream  so  as  to  insure 
firm  butter,  Mr.  Horsfall  hit  upon  a  simple  and  successful 
plan,  viz.,  to  lower  the  cream  about  28ft.  down  a  well,  and 
leave  it  there  the  night  before  churning.  He  had  a  windlass 
made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  cream  jar  placed  in  a  basket 
suspended  from  the  rope.  So  great  is  the  advantage  thus 
acquired  that,  sooner  than  be  without  it,  Mr.  Horsfall  would 
go  to  the  expense  of  sinking  a  well.  We  mention  this  feet 
as  important  to  bear  in  mmd  in  constructing  a  new  dairy. 
A  supply  of  good  water  is  essential,  and  it  would  bo  easy 
to  sink  the  well  either  under  or  adjoining  the  dairy,  so  as 
to  be  within  reach.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  necessary, 
but  this  rather  by  the  keeping  out  dirt  than  by  the  con- 
stant use  of  water.  All  vessels  must  be  scalded  out  imme- 
diately after  using,  the  walls,  floors,  and  dressers  wiped  over 
with  a  damp  cloth,  and  speedily  dried.  Nothing  is  so  in- 
jurious to  the  keeping  of  milk  as  a  damp  atmosphere.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  sweet ;  bad  smells  from  accumulation 
of  manure,  cesspools,  <&c.,  are  very  injurious,  and  should  Be 
guarded  against  in  the  choice  of  a  site. 
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MATURAL     HISTORY. 


AITTEDILUVIAN      ANIMALS      DISCOVERED     IK 
CAVERNS  AND  FEAT  BOOS  OF  IRELAND. 

Br  "A  WANDERING  NATURALIST." 

Thb  caves  of  Shandon  are  sitaated  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calligan  river,  and  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  pretty  little  town  of  Dungarvan.  The  road 
winds  np  the  river's  side,  the  banks  of  which  are  composed 
of  rugged  limestone  cliffs  which  have  been  quarried  here 
and  there  for  road  metal,  building  stones,  and  the  like. 
A  wild  and  rather  romantic  glen  is  that  of  Shandon,  with 
the  Comeragh  mountains  in  the  background ;  moreover, 
from  time  immemorial  its  nktnral  rook  caverns  have  been 
considered  haunted  places  by  the  country  people,  few  of 
whom  dare  enter  their  gloomy  recesses.  There  was  one  in 
particular  situated  close  to  tne  highway  to  which  I  shall 
now  refer.  It  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
once  an  enormous  vaulted  natural  portico  in  the  solid  rock, ' 
the  greater  part  of  the  roofing  of  which  had  fallen  in  at 
some  far  back  epoch,  subsequent,  however,  to  the  burial  of 
the  bones  discovered  on  its  floor  in  1859.  At  this  time  a 
good  deal  of  quarrying  was  going  on  along  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  which  the  cavern  existed,  and  day  by  day  as  the 
workmen  broke  up  and  removed  masses  of  rock,-  they  found 
animals'  bones  in  abundance,  but  thinking  them  of  no  valne, 
little  trouble  was  taken  to  preserve  them ;  so  they  were 
smashed  to  pieces  and  mixed  with  the  material  us^d  for  the 
repair  of  the  roads,  where  several  valuable  specimens  were 
picked  up  subsequently  when  their  worth  oeoame  better 
known. 

Writing  in  the  interests  of  science,  a  lucky  day  came  at 
last !  for  whilst  the  ignorant  quarrymen  were  unconsciously 
destroying  many  valuable  relics  of  antiquity,  one  huge  bone 
attracted  their  attention,  and  on  being  removed  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  town  as  the  leg  booe  of  an  antediluvian  giant, 
which,  of  course,  caused  the  old  women  to  become  prophetic, 
and  assert  that  "  they  always  knew  there  t»s  something  in 
the  hole ;"  indeed,  nothing  good  could  come  out  of  Shandon 
cave ;  for  many  and  many  a  time  had  tfcis  fine  young  fellow 
r.nd  that  buxom  maiden  pined  away  and  died  after  passing 
by  these  ill-omened  abodes  of  the  supernatural. 

At  lengAi  the  so-oalled  giant's  bone  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Brenan,  of  Dungarvan,  who  at  once  set  to 
work  in  and  about  the  cave,  when  after  some  trouble,  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  together  portions  of  skeletons  of  the 
great  Siberian  mammotn,  of  wnioh  the  above  was  part  of 
its  thigh  bone,  also  bones  of  bears,  reindeer,  wolf,  wild 
•horse,  and  hare.  Considering  the  quantities  totally  de- 
molished beforehand  we  are  justified  in  surmising  that  these 
relics  do  not  necessarily  represent  all  the  animals  which 
may  have  been  originally  buried  in  the  caverns,  not  to 
mention  what  I  dug  out  subsequently,  and  the  numbers, 
that  await  further  researches.  The  importance  of  Mr. 
Brenan's  discovery  will  be  best  understood  when  it  is  stated 
•hat,  although  remains  of  the  mammoth  elephant  and 
wild  horse  nave  been  met  with  in  dbundanoe  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  this  is  the  first  authentic  record  of 
their  presence  in  Ireland.  However  much,  therefore,  we  may 
regret  the  want  of  oare  bestowed  in  the  removal  of  the 
remains,  still,  from  what  have  been  saved  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  conditions  under  which  they  existed,  we  are 
enabled  to  form  some  conception  of  the  state  of  the  country 


at  periods  beyond  the  first  faint  rays  of  history,  when  this 
huge  elephant  shared  the  land  with  the  famous  Irish  elk* 
(improperly  so  called),  the  reindeer,  red  deer,  wolf,  and 
many  other  animals  either  now  extinct  or  still  lingering  on 
the  scene. 

With  reference  to  the  animals  met  with  in  Shandon  Cave 
the  hare  is  the  only  one  left  in  Ireland ;  the  last  present- 
ment for  killing  wolves  having  been  made  at  Oorlc  in  tho 
year  1710.t 

0!  the  bear  there  is  no  record  whatever. .  This  is  strange, 
seeing  that  the  brown  bear  was  common  in  Scotland  up  to 
1057,  and  most  probably  to  a  much  later  period,  at  all  events 
in  the  mountainous  parts.  Moreover  history  nowhere 
records  the  presence  of  the  elephant,  or  the  remdeer  (out 
of  the  arctic  circle),  or  the  wild  horse  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
Neither  is  there  a  word  in  all  the  ancient  prose  and 
ballad  literature  of  Ireland  that  reibrs  to  its  noble  stag, 
which  from  all  appearances  lingered  on  after  these  three 
had  disappeared.  As  to  the  red-deer  I  shall  again  re- 
turn to  it  in  the  sequel.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Shandon  Cave 
with  a  Mend  in  the  spring  of  1870,  for  the  purpose-  of 
picking  up  more  information  regarding  the  relics  fonnd 
there  in  1859,  and  great  was  our  joy,  although  the  quarry 
had  been  long  abandoned,  and  much  of  the  floor  of  the 
cavern  filled  up  and  levelled  into  a  field,  to  find  there  were 
still  more  relics  to  be  dug  oat.  When  poking  about  in  a 
small  cave,  evidently  a  comer  or  else  the  fag  end  of  the 
original  chamber  now  swept  away,  I  came  on  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  fetlock  bone  of  a  reindeer  embedded  in  the 
candysngar-Iike  stalactite  which  formed  shelves,  and 
cemented  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  little  cell,  which 
barely  afforded  me  space  to  work  on  my  knees  with  hammer 
and  chisel.  I  don't  know  how  many  more  may  remain,  but 
here  in  the  course  of  two  day's  digging,  and  in  an  area  of 
little  more  than  a  square  yard,  we  obtained  five  of  the 
bones  of  the  back,  and  as  many  ribs  of  the  mammoth 
elephant,  besides  several  other  bones  of  reindeer;  all  in 
capital  states  of  preservation  from  being  hermetically  sealed 
up  by  the  stalactitio  drippings  from  tho  wd  roof  of  the  cavern. 
To  all  appearances  the  owners  of  these  bones  died  in  the 
situation  where  we  fonnd  them.  At  all  events  it  was  clear 
that  the  remains  of  the  elephant  had  not  been  conveyed  into 
the  cavern  piebemeal.  Moreover  it  was  also  unlikely  that 
they  had  .'  een  washed  into  the  cavity  by  a  deluge,  as  tho 
bones  were  all  entire,  excepting  a  few  which  had  evidently 
been  smashed  by  bits  of  the  roof  falling  down  on  them,  as 
was  clear  from  angular  fragments  sticking  in  their  sub- 
stances. K  the  wolf  had  made  it  a  den,  the  bones  would 
have  shown  indications  of  gnawing ;  so  the  only  conclusion 
we  could,  feasibly,  arrive  at  was  that  Shandon  had  been  a 
high-roofed  cavern  or  sort  of  shelter  retreat,  to  which  tho 
ammals  retired  during  inclement  weather,  where,  as  at 
present,  such  as  the  lion,  tiger,  and  bear,  when  old  or 
sickly,  often  end  their  days.  Moreover  the  generality  of 
limestone  caverns  are  damp  from  having  their  roofs  and 
sides  permeated  by  fissures  communicating  with  the  sur&ce. 

*  This  8ta^  It  may  bo  needldsB  to  Inform  many  readerv  Is  not  an  elk  more 
than  the  waptti  of  Canada.  The  former  is  intermediate  (as  its  brow  antler 
shows)  between  the  fallow  and  reindeer,  whilst  the  latter  differs  only  from 
the  red  deer  in  regard  to  size  and  a  few  minor  distinotioor.  There  is  afino 
lire  specimen  of  the  wapiti  at  present  in  the  Zoological  Qardens. 

t  Seo  Dr  Smith's  "History  ol  the  Comity  ol  Cork." 
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There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  dripping  going  on,  so  that  a 
decomposing  carcase  on  the  floor  woald  soon  get  enomsted 
by  the  lime  and  soil  conveyed  by  the  rain  throogh  the 
cracks,  and  be  thus  preserved  for  indefinite  periods. 

Among  the  relics  discovered  in  Shandon,  there  was  in  Mr. 
Brenan's  possession  a  very  perfect  lower  jaw  bone  of  a  wolf, 
of  unnsnaUy  large  size ;  some  fine  specimens  of  the  bones 
of  the  elephant,  including  perfect  teeth ;  and  a  skull  of  an 
enormous  bear  were  also  found ;  and  no  doubt  if  the  little 
comer  I  explored  was  well  opened  up  many  mons  valuable 
materials  would  be  found. 

The  large  form  of  reindeer  met  with  in  Shandon  is  pre- 
risely  the  same  as  the  caribou  of  Canada,  and  was  once 
plentiful  in  Ireland,  where  several  veiy  fine  and  perfect 
iicads  have  been  discovered.  During  the  trip  we  paid  a 
visit  to  Ballygurry,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shandon,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  two  splendid  heads  of  reindeer 
which,  oral  tradition  has  it,  were  foand  in  an  adjoining  bog 
some  130  years  ago.  However,  considering  the  very  long  time 
the^  must  have  lain  in  the  peat  they  appeared  as  fresh  as  if 
their  owners  had  been  roaming  over  the  Lapland  mountains 
onlv  a  few  years  ago ;  inasmuch  as  figments  of  ligaments 
still  adhered  to  the  skulls.  Indeed  the  gentleman  in  whose 
possession  they  now  are,  informed  us  that  the  dust  of  a 
snag  sawn  across  by  him  was  white  and  perfectly  fresh, 
which  we  had  never  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  horns  of  the 
great  Irish  stag,  or  of  the  red-deer,  from  the  bogs,  the  water 
of  which  soaks  into  the  centre,  and  renders  the  character  of 
the  horn  different  from  that  of  a  recent  individual ;  however 
it  is  only  right  to  state  that  had  they  been  found  in  Shandon, 
or  any  such  cave,  they  would  have  presented  almost  the 
characters  of  a  firesh  bone.  From  Ballygunr  we  struck 
across  the  country  a  mile  or  so  to  Whiteohuroh,  where  my 
companion  heard  there  had  been  a  splendid  find  of  bones  in 
anotuer  cave  fifteen  years  previously.  This  friend  of  mine, 
from  long  experience  in  fossil-hunting,  had  established 
agents  over  the  south  of  Ireland,  so  that  when  a  stag's 
bones  or  anything  of  the  sort  turned  up  he  was  pretty  sure 
to  hear  about  them.  Accordingly  we  now  bent  our  steps  in 
quest  of  news  regarding  the  above,  and  after  considerable 
palaver  and  inquiry  among  the  cotters  about,  were  referred 
to  a  patriarch  on  the  limestone  ridge  where  the  antiquities 
were  discovered.  From  this  old  man  we  learned  that  when 
quarrying  the  rock  they  came  on  a  large  number  of  prodigi- 
ously large  bones ;  some  he  said  were  near  as  thick  as  a 
man's  body,  whilst  a  single  tooth  was  seven  or  eight 
times  larger  than  a  horse's  (Qu.  an  elephant's  molar) ;  besides 
"  there  were  skulls  with  several  horns  on  them,"  which  we 
supposed  might  have  belonged  to  reindeer.  Impatient  to 
learn  their  fate,  my  friend  inauired,  "  what  had  become  of 
them."  "  Oh !  bless  yon,"  replied  the  veteran,  "  the  rag  and 
bone  man  took  them  all  away !"  The  greatest  enemy  of 
the  antiquarian  in  Ireland  is  this  itinerant  dealer  in  odds 
and  ends.  All  the  old  coins,  curiosities,  and  everything  in 
the  shape  of  a  bone  is  "  grist  for  his  mill."  Indeed  many  a 
splendid  head  and  horns  of  the  giant  homed  deer  have  been 
ruthlessly  broken  into  fragments  by  him  and  committed  to 
the  bone  manure  heap,  and  so  no  donbt  was  the  fate  of  the 
Whitechurch  antediluvian  wares. 

In  an  old  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Ireland,*  there 
is  an  account  of  a  remarkable  discovery  of  elephants'  remains 
made  near  Belturbat,  Countj(  Cavan,  as  far  bMMsk  as  the 
year  1726.  Here,  in  digging  the  foundation  of  a  house, 
there  were  found,  what  to  all  appearances  had  been  an 
entire  skull,  which  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, together  with  other  bones  of  the  skeleton ;  the  teeth, 
however,  were  iti  good  states  of  preservation,  and  from 
their  sizes  represented  at  least  two  different  individuals, 
viz.,  an  old  and  young  elephant.  The  remains  lay  em- 
bedded iu  a  stiff  clay,  which  at  one  time  had  evidently 
formed  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  where  it  may  be  also  surmised 
that  these  pre-historic  denizens  of  ancient  Ireland  had  been 

•  B«w«  N»tMr«l  UittoTj  of  Ir«lwd,  p.  1S8,  and  Phil,  Traom  of  Umioa. 


mired.  But  the  most  interesting  part  was,  that,  no  doubt, 
the  elephants  to  which  they  belonged  difiiared  fully  as  much 
from  the  maiiimoth  as  does  the  Asiatic  from  the  African 
elephant.  The  distinctions  between  the  two  last,  as  well  as 
every  other  form  of  the  genus,  are  well  demcmstrated  by 
teeth  alone.  According,  therefore,  to  the  drawings  in  the 
works  referred  to,  it  is  dear  that  the  Belturbat  teeth  do  not 
represent  those  of  the  mammoth,  but  belong  to  another 
extinct  fossil  species,  named  by  the  late  Dr.  Falconer  Kle- 
phot  antiqwis;  remains  of  which  have  been  discovered  in 
soils  and  caverns  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  reindeer,  now  repelled  to  arctic  and  semi-arctic  r^ons 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  once  frequented  not  only  the 
British  Isles,  but  also  Central  Europe,  as  proved  by  well 
authenticated  discoveries  of  late  years.  Moreover,  the  elk, 
better  known  as  the  moose,  co-existed  with  it  and  others  in 
Europe,  and  has  ateo  retired  to  the  wilds  of  Norway  whilst 
it  stUl  flourishes  as  far  south  as  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  in  America,  and  was  known  in  Massachnssets 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  But  the  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth, great-homed  deer,  red  deer,  reindeer,  and  roeback, 
have  aU  been  found  together,  the  three  last  having  survived 
their  far  more  gigantic  contemporaries.  With  reference  to 
the  red-deer  in  fieland,  I  believe  it  is  now  extinct  every- 
where excepting  on  the  Kerry  mountains,  although  the 
oldest  inhabitants  may  rememtier  when  an  occasional  indi- 
vidual roamed  over  certain  parte  of  Mayo  and  Galway. 
Judging,  however,  from  a  splendid  specimen  we  examined 
in  me  hall  of  a  private  residence  near  Dungarvan,  from  a 
neighbouring  bog,  and  many  others  foqnd  in  like  situations, 
together  with  -what  one  reads  of  in  old  Irish  traditions,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  red-deer  there,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
were  of  a  larger  breed  than  any  now  met  with  in  the  same 
re^ons. 

The  total  annihilation  everywhere  of  the  mammoth  and 
great  homed  deer  at  so  early  a  period  would  appesf ,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  British  Isles  are  concerned,  to  indicate  that 
both  died  out  from  some  cause  or  causes  in  no  wa^  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  man  -,  indeed,  excepting  in  one 
instance  in  the  south  of  France,  where  a  portion  of  a  tusk  of 
the  above  elephant  was  found  in  a  cave,  containing  a  rude 
etching  of  a  mammoth,  there  is  no  trace  of  its  co-existence 
with  man.  Although  the  gigantic  deer  was  then  spread 
over  Europe,  it  seems  from  some  reason  or  other  to  hare 
been  especially  plentiful  in  Ireland,  judging  from  the  quan- 
tity of  remains  constantly  turning  up  in  bog^  and  else- 
where ;  indeed,  so  numerous  are  they,  that  there  is  scarcelv 
a  museum,  &o.,  of  any  pretensions  in  Eupope — not  to  spenk 
of  private  houses — that  does  not  contain  a  specimen  of  the 
head  or  a  comply  skdeton  of  the  Irish  elk. 

As  doubtless  many  of  my  readers  are  well  acqninted  with 
the  appearances  of  the  animal's  remains,  and  may  have  taken 
the  common  report  for  granted,  that  the  bones  were  dug 
out  of  peat  bogs  ;  it  may  be  stated  that  this  assertion  is  not 
altogether  correct.  I  believe  without  exception,  eJI  remains 
of  the  so  called  Irish  elk  are  met  with  in  a  white  shelly 
marl  which  underlies  the  peat ;  hence  they  most  have  been 
embedded  before  the  formation  of  the  latter.  This  shell 
marl  no  doubt  formed  the  bottom  of  lakes  where  numbers 
may  have  been  drowned  by  falling  through  the  ice  or  mired 
in  attempting  to  cross,  or  were  driven  into  the  swamp  by 
man  (provide,  he  then  existed  in  Ireland) ;  or  perhaps  their 
four-footed  foes.  But  whilst  the  remains  of  rein  and  red 
deers  are  found  in  these  situations,  along  with  the  great 
horned  stag,  the  red  deer's  bones  are  also  met  with  in  the 
fnore  superficial  or  overlying  peat,  which  shows  he  survived 
the  other  two.  There  is  another  fact  worth  mentioning  in 
connection  with' the  finding  of  the  remains  of  the  former,^ 
and  that  is,  the  very  few  specimens  of  the  skull  of  the 
female  gigantic  stag  to  be  seen  in  collections.  This  I  was 
told  by  my  companion  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  country  people  fancy  the  female  heads  (seeing  there  are 
no  horns)  belong  to  horses  or  cattle  that  had  been  buried  in 
the  bog,  and  accordingly  do  not  preserve  them,  or  at  all 
events,  oojomit  them  to  the  tender  merciee  of  the  horrid  rag 
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and  bone  man.  Before  I  finish  these  obserrations,  it  seems 
neoesBarr  to  allude  to  what  might  have  been  the  probable 
aspect  at  Ireland  in  those  far  back  times  of  which  history 
has  preserved  no  record  whatever.  No  doubt,  then,  forests 
of  fir,  birch,  and  oak  covered  great  parts  of  the  country,  as 
may  be  readily  inferred  firom  the  quantities  of  these  trees  to 
be  met  with  m  the  peat  bogs ;  such  of  course  would  have 
afforded  food  and  shelter  to  l^e  large  quadrupeds.  When 
one  thinks  of  all  these  animals,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  likely  subsisted,  more  especially  that  magpiificent 
creature  tne  Irish  elk,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  in  attempting 
to  imderstand  how  they  should  not  have  survived  in  Africa, 
or  countries  where  man  has  not  obtained  the  entire  sway 
Over  the  four-footed  occupimtB.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  I  most  say  I  never  can  stand  facing  a  skdeton  of 
this  noble  stag  without  experiencing  a  certain  feeling 
which  only  a  deer  stalker  can  well  appreciate.  Just  let 
me  ask  any  one  of  the  fraternity  who  oas  not  made  the 
experiment  before,  to  stroll  into  any  of  the  great  public 
museums  and  contemplate  what  may  have  been  the  appear- 
ance of  these  splendid  specimens  when  in  the  flesh,  many  of 
which  even  as  they  stand  show  a  height  at  the  withers  of 
six  feet,  with  a  spcui  of  antler  from  eight  to  twelve  feet, 
whilst  the  loftiest  snag  towers  some  twmve  to  fourteen  feet 
from  the  ground.  If  (as  I  believe)  he  was  like  the  red 
deer,  with  long  shaggy  hair  on  the  dewlap  and  thick  fur 
all  over,  what  a  dwarf  would  the  noblest  modem  monarch 
of  the  glen  have  been  to  him.  I  am  thinking  of  the  Kerry 
mountains  then — to  wit — the  Killarney  kkes,  Gap  of 
Dnnloe,  and  many  a  heathery  hill  side  of  Ireland  of  old, 
when  the  bellowing  of  those  stags  commenced,  and  this 
noble  animal  in  mad  excitement  held  his  fierce  career  down 
the  glen  to  the  lake  margin,  where  raising  his  splendid  crest, 
adorned  by  graceful  beam  and  spreading  palm,  with  many  a 
curving  snag,  he  answer*  the  nind  or  a  rival's  challenge 
from  the  arbutus  wood  beyond;  then,  hesitating  for  a 
moment,  he  plunges  madly  into  the  water,  and  seen  finally 
emerging  in  triumph  on  the  opposite  shore !  What  a 
picture  that  would  have  formed !  A  pity  indeed  that  there 
was  not  a  Landseer  then. 


OAKBEL'S    PABTBIDGE. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Begent's  Park,  have 
recently  received  the  addition  of  three  specimens  of  Gambel's 
partri^fge,  a  bird  perfectly  new  to  our  vivaria. 

It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Calif omian  quail  {OdUipela 
eaiifomica,),  but  is  distinguished  from  thi^  bird  by  the 
straiglt  form  of  the  crest,  the  rich  colouring  of  the  flank 
feathers,  by  the  absence  of  the  scale-like  markings  of  the 
abdomen,  and  by  the  greater  length  of  taiL 

The  species  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Gambel,  after  whom  it 
was  named  OalUpela  OambeUi.    He  writes : 

"  This  beautiful  species  I  discovered  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Califomian  range  of  mountains  in  1841.  They  were 
numerous,  in  flocks  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  running  about  in 
company  with  another  species,  which  I  thought  new  also ; 
but  the  specimens  I  had  procured,  whilst  engaged  in  skinning 
this,  were  devoured  almost  at  my  elbow  by  a  couple  m 
hungry  ravens.  Several  spiral-podded  species  of  Prosopis, 
with  low,  spreading  branches,  afforded  them  excellent 
covert,  and  tne  seeds  of  bushy  Malvas,  Ghenopodinms,  and 
Artemisias  probably  served  them  as  food  in  that  dreary 
region." 

Since  then  little  has  been  written  on  this  bird  until  Dr. 
Elliot  Oones  gave  a  most  careful  description  of  its  habits  in 
the  Ibis,  under  the  synonym  of  Lophortyx,  from  which  we 
quote :  * 

"  To  study  the  habits  of  Gambel's  QuaU  we  must  leave 
far  behind  us  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilised  life. 
A  thousand  miles  beyond  the  advance-wave  of  the  western 
tide  of  civilisation  we  must  go,  and  stop  just  before  meeting 
the  receding  under-tow  that  is  now  setting  back  from  the 
Fadflo  coast  of  North  America  towards  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains.   Between  the  two  points  there  is  a  wild  region  over 


which  the  savage  Apache  Indian  is  still  master,  where  the 
white  man  only  retains  his  hold  by  daily-renewed  hand-to- 
hand  conflif^ts.  Embosomed  in  the  wildest  of  mountains 
are  lovely  vallevs,  moist,  green,  and  fertile.  Vast  forests  of 
noble  pines  and  firs,  immense  tracts  of  pinon  {Pinm  edulit) 
and  cedar  {JimiperuB  paehyderma,  ana  one  or  two  other 
species),  alternate  with  Darren  and  desolate  lava ;  hUl-sides 
are  covered  with  oak,  mezquite  (Algarohia  glandulosa,  the 
sweet '  beans'  of  which  are  valuable  for  food),  and  manzanita 
(Aretostophyhis  tomentonui)  (literally  '  little  apple '  from  the 
appearance  of  the  berries),  while  the  borders  of  running 
streams  are  fringed  with  cotton-woods  (Popuhis  montii/ero) 
and  willows  and  walnuts,  and  fenced  in  by  almost  inpene- 
trable  walls  of  grape-vines,  wild  gooseberries,  green-briar, 
rose-bushes,  and,  it  seems,  every  variety  of  rank  luxuriant 
undergrowth. 
.  "  The  region  thus  sketched  in  the  most  meagre  outline  is 
Arizona  Territory,  only  just  now  beginning  to  oe  reclaimed 
from  its  pristine  wildness,  and  appropriated  by  the  white 
man  for  nis  own  use.  Here  is  tne  chosen  home  of  this 
beautiful  plumed  quail ;  and  here,  too,  must  the  naturalist 
make  his  home  for  a  while,  if  he  would  learn  its  habits. 

"  Beautiful  to  the  eye,  soft  to  the  touch,  fragrant  to  the 
smell,  delicate  to  the  palate,  indeed,  is  the  Plumed  Quail — 
a  superb  bird.  Their  form  is  plump  and  rounded,  their 
necks  and  tails  are  very  long,  their  heads  small,  and  the 
elegant  recurved  plume  gives  tneir  whole  bearing  an  appear- 
ance of  graceful  pride.  Their  carriage  is  firm  and  erect, 
but  at  the  samo  time  light  and  easy.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight 
to  see  the  male  bird  strutting  proudly,  with  head  erect, 
flashing  eyes,  and  quivering  plume,  along  the  fallen  log 
beneath  which  his  little  family  are  snugly  hidden.  The 
colours,  too,  of  the  bird  are  no  less  pleasing  than  is  its  form. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  gorgeous  display  of  colour,  no  flashing 
lustre  or  changing  of  tints ;  yet  the  harmonious  blending 
of  some,  the  artistic  contrast  of  others,  together  produce 
rare  beauty.  Formed  to  please  the  naturaUsts,  the  artist, 
and  the  sportsman  —three  types  of  men  by  no  means  very 
dissimilar— the  Plumed  Quail  has  yet  other  charms ;  for  in 
.  the  fragrant  odour  and  delicious  flavour  of  its  soft  white 
flesh  an  epicure  of  the  most  capricious  taste  cannot  fail  to 
be  abundantly  satisfied.  And  with  a  disposition  as  amiable 
and  peaceful  as  its  colours  and  form  are  beautiful,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  scored  against  its  long  list  of  good  qualities. 

"  It  was  late  in  July  when  I  arrived  at  my  destination  in 
Arizona,  where,  as  I  soon  learned,  the  quaus  were  exceed- 
ingly abundant.  Almost  my  first  act,  omithologically 
speiudng,  was  to  stumble  upon  a  brood  just  out  of  the  egg ; 
but  the  active  little  chicks  scrambled  ofi  and  hid  themselves 
so  dexterously  that  I  could  not  catch  one.  I  remember 
that  I  then  mistook  them  for  the  common  species,  from  the 
shape  of  the  crest,  which  at  an  early  age  is  not  at  all  re- 
curved; and  also  that  I  wondered  to  find  newly -hatched 
birds  so  late  in  the  season.  But  throughout  the  month  of 
August  I  met  with  broods  only  a  few  days  old.  The  follow- 
ing year,  old  birds  were  found  mated  by  April  25th,  and  I 
saw  the  first  chick  on  the  1st  June.  The  species  must,  then, 
be  engaged  in  incubation,  at  least  in  the  latitude  where  I 
made  my  observations,  during  the  whole  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  part  of  August ;  and  1  think  it  probable  that 
they  raise  two,  or  possibly  sometimes  three  broods  a  year. 
The  largest  numbers  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  brood  were 
between  fifteen  and  twenty ;  the  smallest,  six  or  eight.  By 
the  Ist  of  October,  though  1  occasionally  met  with  half-grown 
birds,  the  majority  were  already  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as 
the  parent,  and  so  strong  of  wing  as  legitimately  to  warrant 
the  sportsman's  attention. 

"  'The  first  intimation  that  a  bevy  is  near  is  invariably  a 
single  note,  quickly  repeated  two  or  three  times,  followed 
by  a  rustling  of  dry  leaves  as  the  fiock  starts  to  run.  The 
next  step  towards  them,  and  they  are  off  with  a  whirr, 
scattered  like  shot  in  every  direction. 

"With  the  exception,perhaps,  of  thick  pine  woods,  wanting 
in  undergrowth,  these  birds  frequent  every  sort  of  locality. 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  tangled, 
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brisry  undergrowth  and  thick  willow  copses  of  the  creek- 
bottoms,  and  the  heavy  "  chaparral"  that  fills  the  mountain 
frorges  through  whicn  flow  little  streams.  Bat  they  ore 
also  very  plentiful  on  broken,  rooky  hUlsides,  among  the 
thick  scrub  oak,  mezquite,  and  manzanita  bushes  that 
almost  invariably  cover  such  situations,  as  well  as  in  the 
patches  of  heavy  dry  heath  (Artemisia,  Larrea,  and  the 
like)  that  converts  extensive  plains  into  chaparral.  Bat  I 
have  so  often  found  them  in  every  situation,  that  I  can 
hardly  say  that  they  have  any  special  preference. 

"Like  all  its  tribe,  Grambel's  Quail  is  chiefly  graminivorous 
and  frugivorous,  though  insects  form  no  small  portion  of  its 
food.  Seeds  of  all  kmds  of  grasses,  berries  of  all  sorts, 
wild  grapes,  all  the  numerous  small  plant-infesting  beetles, 
with  flies  and  other  soft  insects,  are  all  to  be  found  in  its 
crop.  In  early  spring  it  feeds  very  extensively  on  the 
tender,  fresh  buds  of  young  willows ;  and  then  the  salicine 
in  these  communicates  more  or  less  of  a  bitter  flavour  to 
the  flesh,  just  as  in  Labrador,  I  have  found  the  flesh  of  the 
Canace  canadengia  and  Lagopus  albas  greatly  injured  in 
flavour  by  the  resinous  buds  on  which  they  feed  during 
sprine  and  summer. 

*•  Ihave  heard  three  distinct  notes  from  Lophortyx  Qambeli 
and  only  three,  though  there  may  be  more.  The  first  is  the 
common  cry,  uttered  on  all  occasions  of  alarm,  or  to  call  or 
keep  a  bevy  together.  It  is  a  single  mellow,  clear  '  chink,' 
with  somewhat  of  a  metallic  resonance,  quickly  repeated 
an  indefinite  number  of  times.  The  next  kind  is  a  clear, 
loud,  energetic  whistle,  resembling,  to  my  ear,  the  syllables 
'  kiilink,  killink.'  This  is  chiefly  during  the  pairing  season. 
The  last  note  is  the  '  song'  proper  of  the  speckles,  though,  if 
!:ong  it  be  called,  it  is  so  entirely  upon  the  principle  of  Tuom 
a  non  lueendo ;  for  anything  more  unmusical  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  It  is  uttered,  Ibelive,  only  by  the  male,  and 
only,  I  am  also  of  opinion,  when  the  female  is  incubating,  or 
attending  to  a  very  young  brood.  At  sunrise  and  sunset 
t  hn  song  is  cheerfully  poured  forth.  Mounted  on  the  top- 
most twig  of  a  scrub-oak  or  willow-bush,  hear  the  spot 
wliere  his  mate  is  sitting  on  their  joint  treasures,  with  out- 
stretched neck,  drooped  wings,  and  plume  dangling  ncgli- 
gpntly  over  one  eye,  he  makes  the  place  resound  with  his 
odd,  guttural,  energetic  notes. 

"The  elegaut  crest  which  formsso  marked  a  featureof  this 
species  becomes  apparent  at  an  exceedingly  early  age ;  in 
fiict,  in  chicks  only  a  few  days  old  it  is  readUy  disoernable. 
In  the  female,  although  the  plume  is  of  the  some  general 
shape  and  character  as  in  the  male,  yet  it  is  rarely,  and  then 
only  very  slightly,  recurved,  and  is  always  Qiuch  shorter. 
Ill  an  adult  male  in  spring  the  plume  is  pure  glossy  black, 
and  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  nearly  two  inches  in 
length,  averaging,  perhaps,  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  female 
rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  plume  more  than  an  inch  long.  The 
number  of  individual  feathers  composing  this  ornament 
varies  greatly.  Sometimes  there  is  but  a  single  one,  in  other 
instances  as  many  as  eight  or  ten ;  five  or  six  is  the  average. 
They  all  spring  from  a  single  point  in  the  middle  of  me 
vertex,  just  posterior  to  the  white  line  that  traverses  the 
crown  from  eye  to  eye.  The  individual  fibrilloi  are  rather 
more  loose,  especially  the  terminal  ones,  than  are  those  of 
ordinary  feathers.  The  webs  are  bent  abruptly  backwards 
from  the  shaft  until  they  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  the  shaft  itself  forms  the  convex  anterior  border  of  the 
feathers.  Each  feather  is  thus  folded  or  doubled  back  upon 
the  one  next  succeeding,  the  whole  bein^  packed  together  in 
an  imbricated  manner  as  one  feather.  I'ne  mobility  of  the 
crest  is  very  considerable,  and  is  apparently  entirely  subject 
to  the  wiU  of  the  bu-d.  So  far  as  I  have  had  opporfonities 
for  observing,  it  is  oftenest  carried  very  nearly  erect ; 
though  at  times  it  is  strongly  inclined  forward,  overhanging 
the  eyes  or  bUl,  or  is  allowed  to  droop  horizontally  on  the 
nape. 

"  Besides  the  distinction  in  the  crest  already  mentioned,  the 
female  differs  from  the  male  in  the  total  absence  of  the 
chesnut,  black,  and  white  markings  of  the  head  and  throat, 
and  she  also  wants  the  large  black  abdominal  area.    In 


other  respects  she  is  similar,  except  that  there  is  a  genend 
dulnesB  of  all  her  tints,  and  that  she  is  considerably  smaller. 
The  difference  in  length  amounts  to  an  inch  or  more,  and 
her  other  dimensions  are  proportionally  less. 

"The  moult,  which  takes  place  immediately  after  the  oom- 
pletion  of  the  duties  of  incubation,  is  exceedingly  slow  and 
gradual ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  very  rarely  shot  a 
specimen,  at  any  seasou,  so  depilated  as  to  be  unfit  for  pre- 
servation. The  feathers  of  the  plume  are  cast  very 
gradually,  so  that,  though  instances  do  occur,  it  is  anoBoal 
to  find  a  bird  entirely  deprived  of  this  ornament."' 

We  have  reluctantly  Curtailed  Dr.  Coues's  spirited  de- 
scription, reserving  enough,  however,  to  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  leading  characters  and  habits  of  the 
species. 

The  engraving  has  been  most  carefully  made  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Wood  of  the  biiHls  now  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  admirably  represents  the  distinctive  markmgg 
of  the  sexes. 

BBEEDDTO  OF  PABS0T8  IS  ElTGLAin). 

Diu  ScuTBB  has  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  "  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  all  the  species  inhabiting  the 
cooler  parts  of  Australia  would  reproduce  wherever  space 
and  congenial  treatment  could  be  afforded."  The  favour- 
able conditions  would  be  a  large  aviary  with  retired  spots 
and  hollow  tree  stumps  provided  in  it,  that  the  birds  should 
not  be  disturbed  while  nesting.  Care  should,  of  course,  be 
taken  that  the  birds  do  not  suffer  from  cold  during  the  winter, 
and  should  the  aviary  be  under  movable  glass,  as  woold  be 
desirable,  the  provision  of  a  hot  water  apparatus  would  be 
au  easv  matter.  The  PtiUacidoB  are  most  interesting  in  all 
their  domestic  concerns,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  rearing  a  brood  in  confinement. 
That  thev  would  breed  in  private  aviaries  ofbener  than  they 
are  fouua  to  do  at  present  is  most  probable  were  purchasers 
acquainted  with  the  distinctive  plumage  of  the  sexes  and 
able  to  select  pairs.  The  King  parrakeet  (Aprosmiciut 
tcaptdatue),  a  bird  of  gorgeous  plumage,  the  male  of  which 
can  easily  be  distinguished  by  his  brilliant  scarlet  head, 
neck,  and  breast,  orange  bill,  and  light  green  bar  in  the 
wing,  breeds  with  facility.  A  correspondent  mentions  the 
following  case : 

"  Two  of  these  birds,  brought  from  Australia  three  years 
since,  then  quite  babies,  have  recently  constructed  a  nest  in 
the  hollow  of  an  old  tree  placed  in  the  aviary  purposely, 
the  result  being  a  pair  of  very  fine  eggs,  and  in  due  time  a 
pair  of  young  birds.  They  are  now  a  week  old,  and,  from 
the  constant  attention  of  the  old  birds,  I  should  say  are 
thriving  well.  I  have  not  ventured  to  examine  the  nest  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  whole  party;  but,  &om  the 
clamorous  noise  of  the  young  on  the  entry  of  the  old  birds, 
I  conclude  all  is  going  on  weU.  I  have  four  other  specimens 
of  parrots  in  the  same  aviary,  all  living  in  harmony,  and 
showing  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  happy  family 
party,  their  neighbours.  The  space  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined measures  10  feet  lone,  4  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high, 
filled  at  the  back  vrith  hoUow  stumps  of  trees  for  nesting 
places.  In  an  adjoining  cage  I  have  a  pair  of  cockateeS 
sitting  on  five  eggs ;  but  this  is  no  novelty,  as,  from  the 
same  male  bird  with  another  hen,  I  succeeded  in  rearing 
seven  young  birds  in  two  broods  last  year.  In  each  case 
the  time  of  incubation  occupied  eighteen  days.  My  expe- 
rience proves  that  these  birds  will  breed  three  times  in  the 
year,  as  the  hen  I  referred  to  laid  the  first  time  three  eggs, 
from  which  two  young  birds  were  hatched  on  the  15thof 
Jun6.  The  second  nest  contained  twelve  eggs,  from  which 
five  young  birds  were  hatched ;  after  which  1  removed  the 
remaining  seven  eggs,  some  of  which  would  have  been 
hatched,  but  I  thought  five  enough  for  the  old  birds  to  rear. 
The  third  nest  contained  seven  eggs,  but,  as  the  hen  was 
getting  very  weak  from  so  hard  a  summer's  work,  I 
removed  all  the  eggs.  The  nine  birds  lived  in  harmony 
until  separated  early  in  the  spring." 
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The  oockateel  (OalopsiUa  Novce  HoUandiai)  described  by 
another  correspondent  is  equally  free  in  nesting.  He 
says : 

"I  have  this  season  succeeded  in  raising  a  brood  of  cocka- 
teels.  The  birds  are  not  quite  as  large  as  a  dove,  but 
between  that  bird  and  a  missel  thrush ;  the  colour  of  the 
body  is  a  soft  ashen  hue,  with  a  white  band  of  feathecs 
running  down  the  side  of  the  wings ;  the  face  of  the  male  is 
a  bright  canary  colour,  with  a  deep  orange-red  spot  in  the 
centre  of  each  cheek,  and  both  male  and  female  have  crests 
which  they  can  erect  at  pleasure ;  the  female  is  precisely 
like  the  male,  except  that  the  colouring  of  the  cheeks 
is  very  much  less  bright,  and  the  under  side  of  the 
tail  feathers  is  barred  with  white.  I  purchased  a  pair  of 
these  pretty  birds  about  the  end  of  March,  and  at  once 
turned  them  loose  in  my  aviaiy,  which  is  a  circular  building 
composed  of  thick  wooden  sides,  and  a  very  thick  conical 
thatch  of  straw.  The  shape  of  the  aviary  is  octagon,  and 
five  compartments  are  filled  in  with  galvanised  wire,  and 
face  the  south.  These  compartments  are  always  open  to 
the  air  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months, 
but  in  the  winter  they  are  fitted  with  glass  shutters,  which 
can  be  put  up  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  April  I  observed  that  my  little  Australian 
friends  appeared  to  be  looking  about  under  the  thatch,  as 
if  they  wanted  to  go  to  nest,  and  so  I  immediately  procured 
a  couple  of  blackbirds'  nests,  and  fastened  them  by  pegs 
under  the  thatch.  In  a  short  time  the  parakeets  selected 
one  of  the  nests,  and,  after  carefully  turning  out  all  the 
lining  of  roots  and  fibres  which  the  blackbird  had  placed 
there,  they  very  cleverly  enlarged  the  structure  by  splitting 
the  side  next  the  thatch,  and  making  it  hang  over  the 
hollow  of  the  nest.  In  due  course  the  fetuue  laid  six 
beautiful  white  eggs,  exactly  the  shape  of  the  common 
dove's,  but  i-ather  smaller,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight's 
sitting  (the  male  taking  an  equal  share  of  incubation  during 
the  day)  I  was  charmed  to  find  four  healthy  little  birds 
hatched.  This  took  place  about  the  latter  end  of  Majr,  and 
by  the  middle  of  June  the  young  were  feathered  and  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  During  the  time  the  young  were 
in  the  nest,  if  anyone  approached  a  hand  near  them  to  touch 
them,  they  made  a  curious  hissing  noise,  just  like  a  snake ; 
and  when  they  were  nearly  ready  to  fly.  If  I  put  my  hand 
near  them,  they  hissed  violently,  and  pecked  in  a  most 
pugnacious  manner  at  the  offender's  digits.  Both  male  and 
female  were  very  assiduous  in  feeding  tneir  youne.  I  have 
in  my  aviary  a  pair  of  gold  pheasants,  a  pair  of  doves,  two 
pairs  of  canaries  (which  have  both  built  and  hatched  young), 
a  pair  of  Java  sparrows,  two  purs  of  the  pretty  little  shell 
parrakeets,  a  pair  of  cardinal  bird*,  and  the  oockateels.  All 
these  birds  have  stood  the  winter  well,  and  have  had  no 
artificial  heat  or  protection,  except  the  glass  shutters  during 
the  cold  weather ;  the  Java  sparrows  have  been  two  winters 
out  of  doors. 

A  correspondent  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
nesting  of  Pennant's  parrakeet  {Plaiycercus  Petmaniii)  in 
the  open  air  :  "  For  six  years  I  had  a  pair  in  a  cage,  and, 
thinking  they  might  breed  if  at  liberty,  let  them  fly  in 
April,  1871.  They  nested  in  the  hollow  of  an  elm,  and 
hatched  three  out  of  four  eggs  in  July.  One  bird  is  now 
alive,  two  are  preserved,  and  the  egg  I  have  in  my  posses-« 


sion.  The  birds  returned  in  November  to  a  ct^e  placed 
for  them,  spent  the  winter  in  their  old  quarters,  and  are 
now  (the  middle  of  June)  nesting  in  the  same  place  as  last 
year,  having  been  turned  out  on  the  15th  of  April." 

At  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Begents  Park, 
where  the  accommodation  is  good,  and  the  habits  of 
the  birds  thoroughly  understood,  Melcypeittaeua  unduUUue 
(betcherygah),  now  breed  yearly.  Euphema  pulchella  (tur- 
quoisine  parrakeet)  has  also  bred  there  often,  though  not 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  E.  elegant  (elegant  P.)  and 
PscpJiolus  hmmutonottis  (blood-rump  P.)  have  also  bred 
occasionally.    The  pair  of  Loriculus  etdacine,  now  in  the 

garrot-house,  laid  last  autumn,  and  one  of  the  eggs  was 
atched  ont  under  a  betcherygAh,  but  the  food  did  not  suit 
the  young  bird,  which  died  when  it  was  a  few  days  old. 
Eiipltema  Bourkii  has  laid  and  sat  also  more  than  once,  but 
as  yet  has  not  hatched  any  young. 

The  Society  frequently  has  parrots  to  dispose  of,  and 
purchasers  can  depend  upon  the  sex  of  those  oDtained  from 
that  source,  and  also  on  the  health  of  the  birds  when  handed 
over. 


Ocoiurvwioe  of  the  Miatletoa  on  tbo  Oak.— Mr.  Jamas 

Britten,  F.L.S.,  of  the  British  Uuseura,  Botanical.I>epartnieDt,  makes 
the  following  note  upon  the  subject :  "The  suggestion  that  the  mistletoe 
of  the  oak  reverenced  by  the  Druids  in  this  country  was  Loranthui 
titroptmi,  and  |not,  as  generally  supposed,  Yitcum  aSlmm,  has  been 
several  times  brought  forward  by  different  writers,  bnt,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  entirely  without  supporting  evidence.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
to  demonstrate,  or  even  to  suggest,  that  the  Loranthus  ever  grew  in 
this  country;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Viscnm  is  recorded  by  oor 
earliest  herbal  writer,  William  Turner,  as  occurring  on  the  oak,  and 
has  been  noticed  from  time  to  time,  right  down  to  the  present  day,  as 
a  parasite  on  that  tree.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  its  growth  upon 
the  oak  was  always  somewhat  of  a  rarity ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  oak  itself  was  reverenced  by  the  Druida,  is  quite  sufB- 
oient  to  account  for  the  esteem  in  wbioh  'righte  oko  miscel,'  as 
Tumor  called  it,  was  held.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  some  interest, 
the  following  list  of  the  localities  in  which  it  is  still  to  be  found  upon 
this  tree  may  be  acceptable.  The  firat  seven  are  ^7en  by  Dr.  Bull  in 
his  very  interesting  paper  upon  the  subject  published  in  1864.  The 
remainder  have  been  yet  more  recently  noted.  1.  The  oak  at  Eastnor, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  George  Gordon.  2.  The  oak  at  Tedstone  Delamere, 
Herefordshire,  discovered  in  1851.  Mr.  Lees  states  that  there  are  two 
mistletoe  oaks  in  this  locality.  3.  Oak  at  Badham's  Court,  Ludbury 
Park,  near  Chepstow.  4.  Oak  at  Burningfold  Farm,  Dunsfold,  Surrey. 
6.  Oak  in  Haokwood  Park,  near  Basingstoke.  6.  Oak  not  far  from 
Plymouth,  by  the  side  of  the  South  Devon  Railway.  7.  Oak  at 
Frampton  Severn,  Gloucestershire.  8.  Oak  at  Haven,  in  the  ancient 
forest  of  Doerfold,  Ueroford.sbire,  figured  in  the  Transactions  of  tho 
Woolhope  Club  for  18(i9.  9.  Oak  overhanging  a  double  cromlech  at 
Plag  Newydd,  Anglesea.  lU.  Oak  at  the  Hendre,  Llangattock  Lingocd, 
Monmouthshire,  disooversd  in  the  winter  of  1870,  and  figured  in  the 
AYooihope  Transactions  for  1870-71.  11.  Oak  at  Bredwardine,  Here- 
fordshire, discovered  early  in  1871 ;  the  parasite  grows  upon  it  in 
fifteen  different  places.  A  beautiful  photograph  of  the  tree  is  given  in 
the  volume  of  Transactions  above  referred  to.  12.  Oak  near  Knight- 
wiok  Ohurob,  Worcestershire,  discovered  In  1871.  I  have  from  time 
to  time  publubad,  in  Sole*  and  Qmria  and  the  JounuU  of  Botany, 
ntraoU  from  tbe  older  writers  in  which  mistletoe  oaks  are  mentioned ; 
and  there  is  in  tho  Kew  Herbarium  a  specimen  labelled  *  from  the  oak 
near  Winchester.'  AVith  reference  to  tue  parasitism  of  tbn  mistletoe, 
the  Bev.  E.  Blight  publishes  in  tbe  Woolhope  Transactions  a  very 
valuable  paper,  illustrated  hj  diagrams,  which  should  be  carefully 
consulted  by  anyone  engaged  in  investigating  the  subject.  Tbe  speci- 
mens from  which  the  drawings  were  made  have  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Blight  to  the  botanical  department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  are 
there  exposed  to  view  in  the  public  room." 
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COUNTRY     HOUSE. 


TEE  YABIETIES  OF  PIGEONS. 

THE  AFBIOAN  OWL. 

Under  the  title  of  owls,  a  breed  of  fancy  pigeons  has  long 
been  known  to  English  fanciers,  having  D^n  described  and 
carefvilly  iigared  in  the  "  Treatise  on  Pigeons,"  published  in 
1785,  and  other  old  works  on  the  subject.  The  birds  of  this 
breed  were  either  blue,  silver,  or  yellow.  The  bine  was  of  a 
very  peculiar  character,  the  fe^hers  of  the  neck  being 
exceedingly  brilliant,  and  sprinkled  with  a  lighter  tint; 
hence  they  were  fluently  termed  powdered  blue  owls. 

Owls  have  always  had  prizes  awarded  to  them  at  the 
shows,  sometimes  a  single  class  being  assigned  to  them,  at 
other  times  a  class  being  made  for  each  separate  colour. 


been  noticed  in  the  class  in  which  they  were  exhibited,  as 
they  ought  to  have  been  shown  in  the  class  of  owls ;  but 
no  &noier  oould  be  found  to  object  to  the  award  of  the  first 

Srize  which  was  bestowed  on  them  by  Messrs.  Cotton  and 
Bellamy.  I  recollect  quite  well  looking  at  them  along  with 
Harrison  Weir,  and  on  noticing  the  prohibitory  price  I  am 
afraid  we  both  broke  the  Tenth  Commandment.  This  was 
the  first  introduction  of  African  owls  into  England ;  since 
that  time  numerous  importations  of  white,  blue,  and  black 
specimens  have  taken  place.  The  bird  figured  in  our  en- 
graving is  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sanday,  of  Holme 
Pierrepont,  and  has  won  the  first  prize  at  almost  every  show 
at  which  it  has  been  exhibited. 
The  characteristics  of  African  owls  are  extreme  diminn- 


THE  AFBIOAN  OWL. 


At  one  of  the  shows  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  some 
eight  or  ten  years  since,  a  pair  of  exquisitely  beautiful  birds 
of  a  white  colour,  and  very  small  in  size,  were  shown  in  the 
variety  class  as  fiooz  pigeons,  from  Tunis.  They  were 
exhibited  by  the  gentlemen  who  imported  them  into  this 
country — Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  known  to  some  of  the 
older  readers  of  the  Field  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  series 
of  papers  on  sport  in  Algeria.  The  slightest  inspection 
showed  them  to  be  white  owls  of  the  most  diminutive  size, 
and  possessing  the  properties  or  characters  of  the  breed  to 
a  degree  far  surpassmg  the  larger  English  specimens. 

Strictly  speakiiig,  perhaps  these  birds  sbonld  not  have 


tiveness.  The  little  hen  figured  above,  though  in  perfect 
health  and  a  good  layer,  weighs  but  seven  oonoes.  Its 
extreme  length  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the 
tail  feathers,  is  eleven  inches ;  and  the  length  of  the  beak, 
measured  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  m>nt  of  the  eye, 
barely  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  plumage  is  soft  and 
delicate,  the  inner  flight  feathers  being  carried  rather  Mgk 
on  the  back  when  the  wing  is  closea  The  rose  or  pune 
on  the  breast  should  be  regular  and  open,  bat  the  tinei 
peculiarities  are  in  the  lieMl.  This  shonld  be  omall  and 
round,  and  should  gradnally  merge,  as  it  were,  into  the 
short  hooked  beak.    The  eye  ehoola  be  larger  very  fiiU,  end 
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expresAiye ;  the  iris  dork.  In  many  of  the  imported  speci- 
mens  the  head  is  flatter  than  in  that  ngnred  above ;  this  gives 
a  longer  appearance  to  the  beak,  and  detracts  very  much 
from  the  beauty  of  the  bird. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imf^iue  an;jr  more  beautiful 
birds  than  these  exquisite  litde  toys ;  their  small  size,  the 
beauty  of  their  form,  their  exceeding  gracefulness,  the  purity 
of  the  colour  in  the  white,  and  regularity  of  markings  in 
the  blue,  render  them  most  attractive,  so  that  when  thev 
come  into  competition  with  the  old-fashioned  larger  English 
owls,  they  never  fail  to  secure  the  prizes.  This,  perhaps,  is 
a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  the  old  powdered  blue 
and  silver  owls  are  birds  of  extreme  beauty,  and  should  not 
be  suffered  to  pass  away.  Whether  a  distinct  class  for 
English  and  forei^  owls  is  desirable  or  not  is  yet  a  moot 
point  with  committees  and  exhibitors.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  if  separate  prizes  for  each  were  offered,  the  breeder 
of  the  English  birds  would  improve  them  by  crossing  with 
the  African,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
between  them. 


Archan^,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Giermany,  the  coloured 
breast  pigeon  ;  but  it  is  very  different  in  colour,  the  head, 
neck,  and  breast  is  of  one  colour,  either  yellow,  red,  black, 
or  blue,  and  very  glossy ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  being  a 
beautiful  white.  There  are  two  varieties  or  shades  ol  colour 
in  Archangels.  That  more  generally  bred  and  most 
esteem^  is  the  darker,  neck  and  breast  a  fine  coppery  red, 
back  almost  black,  with  metallic  reflections ;  the  second  and 
lighter  variety  is  yellow-coloured  on  neck  and  breast,  and 
bluish  body,  with  brownish  wing  bars. 

The  Archangel  being  one  of  the  few  artificial  or  fancy 
breeds  which,  without  any  change  of  form  or  structure  from 
that  of  the  wild  species,  commends  itself  to  the  critical 
fancier  by  the  extreme  beauty  and  the  novelty  of  its  colour- 
ing, and  taxes  his  skill  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  The  introduction  of  the  Archangel  into 
England  has  been  of  comparatively  recent  date;  even  at 
the  present  time,  scarcely  any  fancier  possesses  a  large  stud 
of  Archangels,  and  the  bird  has  deteriorated  in  our  hands 
through  in-and-in  breeding. 


THE  ABOHANQEL. 


African  owls  breed  freely,  but  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  recent  introduction,  they  are  delicate  birds,  and  suffer 
from  our  ungenial  climate. 

ARCHANGEL. 
Mr.  Fttkeb,  in  his  excellent  description  of  this  breed  in  the 
"  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Newspaper"  of  April,  1858,  published 
ill  Berlin,  says  this  pigeon  is  a  native  of  Illyria,  and  that  it 
is  common  in  Upper  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol,  where  they  are 
kept  as  dovehonse  pigeons,  and  gain  their  own  living  in  the 
fields ;  and  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  - 
that  it  has  been  known  in  Germany,  in  which  country  it  is 
called  the  lUyrian  or  Bullfinch  pigeon.  Mr.  P.  mentions 
several  varieties,  besides  the  red  and  black,  and  yellow  and 
blue ;  OS,  for  instance,  "  those  having  white  flights,  either 
with  or  without  a  white  spot  on  the  forehead ;  but  those 
with  a  clean  white  head  and  flights  are  most  highly  prized." 
Then  there  is  a  pigeon  of  exactly  the  same  form,  carriage, 
itiid  marking  as  the  common  Archangel— that  is,  the  white 


The  chief  points  or  properties  in  the  Archangel  are : 
Colour,  Tuft,  and  Carriage. 

1.  Colour. — The  colouring  is  both  rich  and  unique.  The 
head  and  neck-hackle  should,  after  the  first  moult,  be  of  a 
deep  and  brilliant  copper-red,  changing  into  dark  bronze ; 
the  wings  and  back  of  a  deep  black,  shining;  with  a  brilliant 
burnished  metallic  lustre,  and  reflecting  the  richest 
iridescent  hues  of  blue  and  green.  The  flight  feathers  are 
of  a  dusky  black.  The  tail,  I  am  informed  by  their  original 
importer,  was  black  throughout,  but  we  find  it  now  of  a  dull 
blue  at  the  base,  with  a  black  bar  at  its  termination.  A  few 
years  since  yellow-necked  birds  were  much  esteemed,  and 
no  doubt  that  colour  would  give  a  value  to  this  variety  in 
the  fancy ;  but  I  have  fdnnd  that  with  the  yellow -neck  comes 
more  conspicuously  the  blue-tail ;  and  tnese  lighter  birds 
are  apt  to  be  deficient  in  the  brilliant  metallic  lustre  that  is 
the  great  and  distinguishing  beauty  of  the  breed.  The  eye 
shoiSd  be  of  a  bright,  golden,  orange-red.  Some  good  birds 
are  pearl-eyed,  and,  although  that  colour  does  not  aooord  so 
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well  with  the  general  brilliancr  of  ooloaring  that  ought  to 
characterise  the  birds  of  this  Dreed,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
reckon  it  as  a  defect.  The  feet  which  are  small,  should  bo 
of  a  bright  deep  red. 

2.  Tuft. — The  tuft  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  feathers 
of  the  skull  with  those  of  the  neck ;  the  feathers  of  which 
it  is  composed  shonld  not  be  sufficiently  long  to  overlap, 
and  they  should  end  in  a  finely-drawn  point  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  Any  approach  to  a  broad  shell-tuft,  resembling 
that  of  the  trumpeter,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  defect ; 
and  as  such  a  character  is  apt  to  be  inherited,  an  untuftcd 
bird  would  be  far  preferable  for  stock  purposes  to  one  with 

a  shell-crown.  ^ 

3.  Carriage. — The  Archangel  should  have  a  smart  car- 
riage, standing  well  upon  its  thighs,  the  head  well  up,  the 
shoulders  close  set,  the  girth  narrow. 

For  public  judging,  the  numeral  value  of  points  may  be 
thus  distributed  :  colour  8,  tuft- 4,  shape  and  carriage  3 — 
total,  15. 

Archangels  are  prolific,  and  make  good  nurses ;  and 
although  among  the  produce  there  may  be  some  that  are 
valueless,  the  greater  number  bred  will  be  generally  gratify- 
ing to  their  owners. 

They  have  much  in  common  with  the  rock  dove,  par- 
ticularly in  size,  shape  of  body  and  beak,  and  quick  ditrting 
flight.  

.    BIRDS  IN  TOWNg. 

Bt  "G.V." 

V 

TiTEBE  are  not  many  persons  whoso  lot  it  is  to  dwell  in  a 
densely  populated  town  or  city,  who  do  not  lamciit  the 
absence  of  almost  every  kind  of  bird  amongst  them,  unless, 
indeed,  wo  except  the  saucy  sparrow,  who  leldom  seems  to 
be  depressed  in  spirits,  but  whose  very  mirth  often  mftkei 
us  long  for  the  presence  of  other  birds  as  well  aa  his. 

Probably,  if  we  had  even  more  iparrows  in  our  towns, 
our  town  gardens  would  not  be  eaton  up  as  they  are  by 
caterpillars,  while  a  little  net-work  will  readily  restrain  the 
sparrow  from  the  young  lettuce  and  springing  peas. 

But  why  should  not  we  have  more  biros  in  our  towns  P 
I  believe  that,  with  a  little  management,  wo  might  have,  at 
least,  jackdaws,  swifts,  swallows,  martins,  starlings,  and 
robins  in  fair  abundance.  What  can  be  more  cheerful  than 
the  impudent  "  caw  "  (I  beg  the  rook's  pardon  for  using  a 
word  which  describes  his  speech  more  accurately  than  that 
of  his  frequent  companion)  of  Mr.  Jackdaw  P  How  well  he 
looks  as  he  flics  around  the  church  spire  or  sits  quietly 
perched  on  one  of  its  pinnacles !  What  height  and  afleot 
naif  a  dozen  of  these  gentlemen  appear  to  give  to  the  spire 
or  tower  which  they  frequent,  as  they  fly  around  it !  But 
why  are  these  gentry  so  rare  ?  (1)  Because  their  nests  are 
rifled  every  year;  and  (2),  because  no  provision  is  made  in 
modem  church  building  for  their  secure  nidification.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  or  expense  in  providing  eight  or  ten 
good  places  in  every  Church  tower  or  spire  where  jackdaws 
might  make  their  nests  and  rear  their  young  in  perfect 
security  from  the  possibility  of  interference.  A  smaJl  hole, 
slightly  ascending  and  leading  to  a  chamber  of  say  twelve 
incnes  square  or  even  less,  at  right  angles  with  the  hole, 
could  bo  made  without  trouble,  and  could  be  made  also  per- 
fectly weather-tight  so  that  no  harm  could  be  done  to  the 
building.    One  year's  result  would  repay  this  experiment. 

But  why  do  we  not  hear  that  unequalled  note  of  the  swift 
as  he  swoops  through  the  air  with  the  speed  of  the  arrow 
and  with  a  grandeur  of  evolution  which  charms  the 
beholder  P  Because  he  is  made  to  be  a  rara  avis  in  our 
towns,  sorely  against  my,  and  I  believe,  not  at  all  with  his 
ovra  desire. 

Give  him  (he  asks)  a  snng  warm  Hole  at  the  top  of  a  high 
wall  (church  wall  or  factory  wall)  under  the  eaves  of  the 
roof  and  facing  south,  high  enough  to  allow  him  aa  he  comes 
out  of  it  to  get  into  full  swing  ere  he  finds  himself  too  near 
the  ground,  and  then  look  out  and  see  if  this  wonderful  bird 
— a  bird  without  an  equal  for  swiftness  in  flight,  boldness 


on  the  wing,  and  for  the  magnificence  of  his  onward  rush 
as  well  as  for  his  distinctive  whistle^^oes  not  "  put  in  an 
appearance  "  in  any  town  of  England  on  the  south  side  of 
latitude  53°,  •  and  indeed,  often,  far  further  north.  This 
grand  bird  is  simply  driven  away  for  want  of  a  dwelling- 
place  in  which  to  roost  and  lay  its  young. 

The  swallow,  too,  "  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed  " 
is  not  unwilling  to  visit  even  large  towns  "provided 
always"  there  is  the  place  inside  the  chimney,  or  the 
quiet  nook  inside  the  roof  "where  she  may  lay  her 
young,"  but  this  species  of  summer  yisitor,  with  his 
dusky  red  breast  and  forked  tail  (what  dandy  knows  not  the 
"  swallow-tail  P  ")  is  now  almost  forbidden  to  approach  the 
precincts  of  a  town !  Our  modem  architects  have  no 
thought  of  providing  for  their  wants,  bumble,  modest,  and 
utterly  costless  though  they  be.  But  of  all  the  birds  whom 
modem  notions  have  deprived  our  townsfolk  from  seeing, 
the  martin  is  the  worst  treated.  Every  year  with  affec- 
tionate kindness  does  he  come  along  our  streets  to  see  if  be 
is  wanted.  Want«i  !  "  Yes,"  cry  out  old  and  young,  "  How 
welcome  you  are ;  we  are  delighted  to  see  yon  again ! "  But 
please  to  let  Mr.  Martin  speak.  "  If  you  hke  to  see  me  you 
have  a  strange  way  of  showing  your  affection.  For  these 
thirty  years  and  more  you  have  taken  care  so  to  fashion 
your  eaves  that  I  can  no  longer  build  my  little  home  in 
security  under  them.  You  remember  the  pretty  little  nests 
we  used  to  build  of  mortar,  do  you  not?  The  truth  is, 
your  architects  cannot  turn  out  anything  half  so  good,  and 
so,  in  spite  and  rage  and  jealousy,  they  have  so  contrived  their 
house-eaves  that  we  cannot  any  longer  build  against  tbem. 
To  cover  their  cruelty  and  jealousy  they  got  up  an  outcry 
that  dirt  fell  from  our  nests  and  splashed  your  tine  windows. 
Well,  certainly  we  do  contrive  to  get  clean  rid  of  our  sewage 
(which  is  more  than  some  folks  do),  but  why  could  you  not 
put  up  a  board  to  that  part  of  your  eaves  where  you  wish 
us  not  to  come,  and  leave  us  proper  places  for  building  in 
other  parts  of  your  house-eaves?  Do  this  and  yon  will 
soon  find  that  there  are  far  worse  '  caves-droppers  '  in  the 
world  than  the  ancient,  honourable,  and  clear-breasted 
ftimily  of  the  martins." 

There  are  few  families  who  do  so  much  to  promote  good 
social  feeling  in  ft  town  as  the  martins,  ana  they  ought  to 
be  reipcctod. 

Then  as  to  that  "  sweet  messenger  of  calm  decay,"  or 
"  the  naturalist's  barometer,"  the  robin.  Freedom  from  cats 
[0  that  the  dog-tax  was  doubled,  and  that  all  cats  existed 
by  a  five-shilling  licence !  How  it  would  save  other  taxes, 
and  improve  the  breeds  both  feline  and  canine  1]  would  do 
something,  and  the  encouragement  of  trees  and  shrubs 
would  do  more. 

Why  are  English  towns  alone  to  be  deprived  of  every  tree 
and  shrub  P  Why  are  we  behind  all  other  nations  in  this 
particular?  And  yet — as  if  to  rebuke  our  folly  and  en- 
courage our  good  deeds — it  is  not  very  long  since  rooks  con- 
tinued to  build  in  that  fine  tree  just  off  Cheapside,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Guildhall  I 

At  Derby,  near  to  the  magnificent  church  of  Prebendary 
Erskine  Clarke's,  the  good  townspeople  have  set  a  pood 
example  of  planting  the  street  with  a  row  of  fine  trees. 
There  ought  to  be  a  tree  planted,  in  the  best  possible  soil, 
in  every  available  space  in  every  town  and  city. 

As  to  starlings,  no  fellows  repay  a  townsman  better. 
Make  a  sloping  hole,  and  give  them  a  chamber  at  right 
angles  of  about  four  inches  in  width  and  height,  and  twelve 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  length.  They  will  find  it  out,  and 
when  their  glossy  coat  is  seen  shining  in  the  summer  sun, 
and  their  singuhir  and  peculiar  song  or  "roll,"  is  heard 
during  the  intervals  of  feeding  their  offspring  you  will  be 
"  so  glad."  Lift  up  your  drip  or  coping-stone,  and  make  a 
hollow  place  in  its  bed  and  an  entrance,  and  all  is  complete. 

Now  why  should  not  these  things  be  done  P  It  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  regret  that  we  are  driving  every  beauty 
and  charm  attaching  to  the  country  from  our  midst,  but,  so 
long  as  we  will  not  use  any  means  to  prevent  it,  we  ore 
much  to  blame.    We  might  still  have  a  variety  of  merry 
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birds  in  our  towus,  .and  the  air  of  towns  is  not  yet  so  poi 
soDcd  as  to  kill  oveii  the  limes ;  lilacs,  hollies,  elders,  willows, 
sycamores,  variegated  hawthorns,  whitethorns,  blackthorns, 
and,  jndeed,  many  more  trees  will  flourish,  especially  if  put 
into  the  right  soil. 

And,  as  to  evergreens  and  creepers,  where  will  not  ivy, 
with  all  its  many  varieties,  grow,  and  afford  for  sparrow 
and  robin  a  famous  shelter?  Where  will  the  Virginian 
creeper  refuse  to  creep  along  with  the  ivy,  and  to  give  the 
lovely  effect  of  ifs  autumnw  red  lustre  upon  the  perpetual 
green  of  the  ivy  ?  Just  watch  these  sparrows  going  to  roost 
inthe  ivyearlyonChristmasEve.  How  happy  they  look!  But 
how  the  incident  destroys  the  formality  of  bricks  and  stones 
of  a  town.  Look,  too,  even  at  the  tiny  wren  quietly  sailing 
along  from  shrub  to  shrub,  and  finding  a  "  cubicle  "  close  by 
your  study  window  in  that  little  nestling-place  in  the  wall 
behind  the  creepers !  Then  laurels  of  two  sorts  at  least, 
hollies,  yews,  lignum  vitae,  and  other  trees,  give  a  perpetual 
green  and  a  perpetual  covert  ;  and  the  oeech,  with  its 
dried  but  golden  .leaves  of  winter,  which  it  retains  till 
spring,  gives  both  covert  and  a  lovely  contrast  in  colour. 
"  (rod  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town,"  but  man 
need  not  make  the.  town  worse  than  is  actually  necessary. 
Let  him  give  Dame  Nature  a  chance,  and  she  will  repay  him 
for  doing  her  homage. 


THE  PBEVENIION  OF  GIRTH  GALLS. 

The  very  serious  inconvenience  of  girth  galls  has  led  to 
various  expedients  for  their  prevention,  and  the  best  I  have 
yet  seen  originated,  I  believe,  in  Australia,  though  essen- 
tially the  same  plan  is  followed  by  many  of  the  natives  of 
the  South  American  Pampas,  and  is  most  probably  the 
result  of  independent  observation  and  experience.  Many 
horses  have  deep  folds  of  skin  behind  the  fore  legs,  and,  if 
they  happen  at  the  same  time  to  be  low  in  the  wither,  the 
girth  comes  forward  and  soon  establishes  a  raw,  the  edge  of 
the  harsh  material  of  which  girths  are  usually  made  cutting 
deep  into  the  skin.  Prevention  then  may  be  effected  by 
using  a  material  which  never  hardens  and  has  no  cutting 
edges.  The  following  is  a  description  of  girth  made  for  me 
by  a  South  American  "gaucho,"  with  which  I  did  some  very 
hard  stock  work,  and,  even  when  the  horse  was  worked 
completely  out  of  condition,  and  his  hair  worn  oS  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  gall.  A  piece 
of  green  cowhide  of  first  rate  quality  and  moderate  stoutness 
was  selected)  about  b^ia.  in .  oreadth  and  long  enough  to 
go  round  the  horse's  body,  and  carefully  scraped  on  both 
sides  with  a  sharp  knife  to  remove  the  hair  and  all  surface 
inequalities.  This  is  done  by  tacking  one  end  of  the  hide 
to  a  post  and  holding  it  tight,  at  the  same  time  u.sing  the 
knife  with  the  edge  almost  perpendicular,  and  working 
towards  the  operator.  The  hide  must  be  treated  thus  while 
quite  supple.  When  a  smooth  surface  is  obtained  on  both 
sides!  the  hide  should  be  rubbed  aud  saturated  with  mutton 
fat,  and  worked  forcibly  backwards  and  forwards  over  an 
iron  bar,  an  end  being  held  in  each  band  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  the  material  is  as  soft  as  possible.  It  will  in- 
crease in  length  and  become  narrower  in  the  working.  The 
next  step  is  to  tack  the  strip  of  hide  firmly  at  each  end  to  a 
board,  and,  marking  off  a  space  of  about  thirty  inches  in 
the  middle,  make  parallel  longitudinal  cuts  as  evenly  as  pos- 
sible, and  about  one  third  of  an  inch  apart  throughout  this 
space.  The  girth  will  then  have  the  form  indicated  in  the 
diagram. 


The  ends  can  then  bo  finished  off  with  the  ordinary 
buckles.  Far  the  best  plan,  however,  for  rough  work,  is  to 
fix  the  girth  on  the  principle  of  the  "  cincha"  used  in  South 
America.    Under  each  saddle  flap  may  be  fixed  a  strong 


metal  ring,  flattened  if  preferred.  The  end  of  the  hide  girth 
is  attached  to  the  ring  on  the  off  side,  aud  the  end  which  is 
to  pass  through  the  near  side  ring  is  tapered  off  to  about 
2^  inches  in  breadth,  and  in  girthing  the  horse  it  is  passed 
through  this  ring  and  secured  in  an  instant  by  a  single 
turn.  The  horse  can  be  girthed  as  tightly  as  may  be 
desired,  because  great  purchase  can  be  obtained  with  the 
doton  pull.  There  is  also  but  one  &stening  to  be  made 
instead  of  four.  In  practice  I  have  found  four  or  five  inches 
wide  enough  for  the  part  of  the  girth  -which  touches  the 
horse.  The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  girth  are  that  it  is 
stronger  than  anythmg;  that  the  strips  play  freely,  and 
yield  to  the  motion  of  the  skin;  that  it  is  cool ;  and  finally, 
and  for  these  reasons,  if  kept  moderately  greased  no  horse 
will  ever  be  galled  by  it.  The  ring  or  "cincha"  arrange- 
ment has  this  advantage  for  those  who  require  to  saddle  a 
horse  at  a  moment's  notice,  that  the  girth  is  easily  and  ex- 
peditiously drawn  up.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  plan  is 
unsightly,  and  some  may  be  deterred  from  using  it  on  this 
ground.  Personally,  I  do  not  think,  if  neatly  made,  it  is  so, 
and  in  any  case  a  hard  gallop  over  wet  land  will  level 
appearances.  There  is  no  reason  why  hunting  men  should 
not  use  it.  It  has  served  me  better  than  anything  in  steeple- 
chases and  the  rough  and  tumble  work  of  a  cattle  station. 
Girthing  far  back  is  sometimes  recommended  as  one  of  the 
"  certain"  cures  for  girth  gall,  and  in  some  instances  it  has 
the  desired  effect ;  but,  there  are  many  horses  that  cannot 
be  girthed  back ;  the  saddle  comes  forward,  and  the  girth  is 
iplack  in  a  dozen  strides.  Many  of  these,  however,  may  be 
suited  with  the  "  cincha"  arrangement.  The  rings  can  be 
fixed  f&T  back  and  the  saddle  is  not  then  so  liable  to  come 
forward.  I  have  known  horses  with  a  low  wither,  con- 
stantly suffering  from  both  girth  and  crupper  galls, 
perfectly  suited  in  this  manner.  An  imperfect  idea  of  the 
strip  girth  is  beginning  to  find  its  way  into  the  saddlers' 
shops.  Leather  cut  in  strips,  and  girths,  the  strips  of 
which  are  plaited  hide,  may  bo  seen,  and  arc  recommended 
by  the  makers ;  and,  no  doubt,  are  useful,  in  as  far  as  they 
are  better  than  wob  girths;  but,  leather  is  nothing  like 
hide,  either  for  strength  or  suppleness,  and  is  liable  to  be- 
come harsh  with  the  horse's  sweat.  Plaited  hide  strips  I 
found,  at  least  in  one  case,  cut  the  horse  as  badly  as  any- 
thing. 

A  strip  girth,  each  strip  of  which  is  made  of  two  strands 
of  hide  twisted  together,  is  perhaps  better  than  most,  but  is 


-"■"""■■■■ 


not  so  compact  as  the  simple  strip  girth  in  one  piece.  The 
directions  above  for  preparing  the  nide  are  given  because 
saddlers  do  not  succeed  in  producing  any  thing  but  a  harsh 
■woody  material  which  is  useless,  and  cracks  like  scorched 
leather.  I  have  seen  strip  girths  furnished  with  cross 
pieces  at  intervals  to  keep  the  strips  together — an  arrange- 
ment which  defeats  the  object  of  the  strips  altogether, 
freedom  of  motion  for  each  strand  over  the  SKin  being  the 
great  desideratum.  A  correspondent  of  the  Field  recently 
described  a  plan  which  I  here  reproduce  as  very  likely  to 
be  useful  in  some  cases :  He  says,  "  I  have  used  with  success 
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in  Australia  a  round  strap  with  flat  ends  (pnnched)  passed 
throngh  D's  in  the  cantle  of  the  saddle,  to  which  is  buckled 
a  flat  strap  famished  with  a  loop,  through  which  the  girths 
are  placed.  By  tightening  the  strap  before  the  girths  are 
made  fast,  the  folds  of  skin  behind  the  fore-arm,  which  some 
horses  have  to  a  great  extent,  are  protected  from  the  friction 
otherwise  caused  by  the  girths  being  placed  over  them.  In 
a  long  day's  ride  care  should  be  taken,  at  intervals  of  about 
two  or  tnree  hours,  to  first  slacken  the  girths,  then  tighten 
the  strap  a  hole  or  two  as  required,  after  which  drawr  the 
girths  tight  again.  For  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  strap 
will  loosen  as  the  frame  of  the  horse  contracts  from  work, 
and  thereby  allow  the  girths  to  slip  too  much  forward,  and 
so  gall  the  horse.  With  some  animal  a  breastplate  must 
also  be  used,  or  the  girths  will  slip  too  far  back,  but  this 
only  occurs  with  badly-made  horses.  The  straps  are  not  at 
all  unsightly  if  properly  made." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  above  as  far  as  I  can  see  which 
cannot  be  secured  by  the  "  cincha  "  plan,  together  with  the 
strip  girth,  and  the  latter  is  both  neater  and  simpler. 
The  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  horse  ought  obviously  to 
be  the  first  consideration,  and  unless  a  man  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  these  to  appearances,  he  may,  by  using  the  strips 
and  "  cincha"  combination  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  horse, 
abolish  that  engine  of  torture,  the  crupper,  and  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  can  get  twice  as  much  work 
from  the  animal,  and  very  much  improve  its  temper  and 
paces.  I  have  strong  reasons  for  urging  a  trial  of  this 
oombinatjon,  not  only  because  my  own  horses  never  were 
galled  by  it,  but  because  I  can  call  to  mind  at  least  twenty 
cases  on  one  cattle  station  where  it  was  adopted,  and  not  one 
of  these  horses  was  ever  unfit  to  ride  on  account  of  girth 
call,  though  most  of  them  had  ghastly  scars  iu  evidence  of 
former  suffering.  Bad  galls  should,  of  course,  be  allowed  to 
heal  thoroughly  before  even  this  beneficent  arrangement 
is  tried,  or  they  will  be  re-estabUshed.  B.  A.  N. 


THE  PEASL  FISHERIES  OF  CALIFOBKIA. 

The  pearl  banks,  it  appears,  extend  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles  ajong  the  western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
California,  covering  the  rough  and  fissured  surfoce  of  rocks 
which  project  into  the  sea — offsets  of  a  coast  range  of  moun- 
tains, sterile  as  regards  vegetation,  but  rich  in  silver  ore. 
The  greater  part  Ke  northward  of  the  harbour  of  La  Paz, 
where  their  increase  is  favoured  by  an  almost  total  absence 
of.  storms  and  tidal  movement,  and  the  general  tranquillity 
of  the  water.  On  the  opposite — the  Sanora  and  Sinaloa — 
coast,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  bank  has  ever  been  known  to 
exist. 

The  pearl-fishing  expeditions  start  from  the  little  seaport 
towns  of  Mulege,  Loreto,  and  La  Paz — the  majority  from 
La  Paz — and  great  is  the  bustle  and  excitement  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April  preparatory  to  their  departure ;  vessels 
have  to  be  fitted  out,  divers  to  be  engaged,  provisions  to  be . 
laid  in,  and  the  thousand  and  one  arrangements  made  which 
such  a  campaign  necessarily  involves. 

The  number  of  divers  employed  by  those  embarking  in  the 
enterprise  depends  upon  the  capital  at  command.  Lai^e 
houses  employ  from  100  to  200 ;  small  ones  25  to  30.  The 
agreement  entered  into  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  No  stipu- 
lation is  made  as  to  board  and  lodging,  and,  instead  of 
receiving  money  wages,  the  diver  is  paid  in  pearls.  It  is 
customary  to  advance  him  a  certain  sum  of  money  on 
account — in  the  case  of  practised  hands  as  much  as  200 
dollars ;  and  if  he  has  not  repaid  the  loan  by  October,  when 
the  engagement  terminates,  he  is  bound  to  work  off  the 
arrears  the  ensuing  season. 

The  flotilla  sets  sail  at  the  end  of  April,  and,  making  for 
some  bay  not  visited  for  several  years  past,  and  thought  to 
contain  pearl  banks,  there  casts  anchor.  Next  follows  a 
lively  scene  at  the  place  of  disembarkation  and  encamp- 
ment. Tents  are  erected  and  opened  as  stores,  cabins,  and 
log-huts  spring  up  on  all  sides,  fuel  is  laid  in  in  no  time,  a 
whole  village  has  been  constructed  and  supplied  with  all  the 


essentials  of  life.  With  the  exception  of  the  organiser  of 
the  undertaking,  the  "  dwellers  in  tents"  are  the  divers— 
few  in  number — who  bring  their  families  with  them  to  attend 
to  a  refreshment  6r  cook's-shop.  In  selecting  a  site  for  the 
latter,  one  of  the  chief  things  looked  to  is  the  existence  of  a 
spring  or  stream  in  the  vicinity.  The  employer's  tent  is 
large  enough  to  contain  an  ofBce,  and  a  depot  of  comestibles, 
wines  and  spirits,  ready-made  clothes,  blankets,  lineo,  &c. 
Provisions  purchaJsed  at  this  store  may  be  paid  for  in  peark 

From  time  immemorial,  the  3rd  of  May  has  been  the 
opening  day  of  the  season,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  , 
of  the  camp  are  then  mostly  completed.  During  what  is 
called  the  "period  of  initiation"  the  men  are  obliged  to 
practise  in  shallow  water,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  they  rise  from  their  first  few  dives  with  the  blood 
streaming  from  mouth  and  ears.  Soon,  however,  their  Inngs 
become  accustomed  to  the  new  element,  and  they  descend 
without  fear  to  the  greater  depths  at  which  the  badks  are 
found. 

The  organisation  of  the  work  devolves  on  the  employer. 
He  fixes  the  hours  of  labour,  divides  the  men  into  com- 
panies, and  provides  each  of  the  latter  with  a  boat.  On 
account  of  the  stronger  Ught  between  those  hours,  from 
8  a.m.  till  1p.m.  is  considered  the  most  favourable  time  of 
the  day  for  diving. 

After  reaching  and  anchoring  their  boats  at  what  are 
thought  to  be  likely  spots,  the  men  strip,  and,  armed  with 
iron-spiked  sticks  or  rods  about  half  a  yard  in  length,  at 
once  spring  overboard.  These  sticks  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  defending  them  from  their  marine  enemies,  and 
breaking  loose  the  pearl  shells  from  the  fissures  and  pro- 
jecting portions  of  the  rocks  to  which  they  adhere.  The 
diver  throws  the  detached  shells  into  a  bag  fastened  to  his 
body,  and  then,  in  a  surprisingly  shdrt  space  of  time,  reaches 
the  surface  of  the  water,  empties  the  bag  of  its  (x>ntentE,  and 
returns  to  the  depths.  Each  man  of  the  compiany  appears 
as  if  fired  with  the  ambition  to  outdo  the  others  in  the 
quickness  of  his  movements,  and  the  agility  and  power  of 
endurance  displayed  are  something  extraormnary. 

As  a  rule,  pearl-fishermen  do  not  descend  the  banks  lying 
at  a  greater  depth  than  five  to  eight  fathoms ;  but  practised 
hands  will  sometimes  venture  considerably  deeper,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  richer  booty.  In  addition  to  the  danger 
to  which  tne  enormous  pressure  of  the  MftAer  exposes  the 
diver,  he  has  a  second  peril  to  encounter  in  the  form  of 
sharks,  and  the  monotony  of  his  occupation  is  occasionally 
varied  in  a  manner  more  sensational  than  agreeable.  When 
the  sky  is  clear  and  the  water  tranquil,  these  formidable 
monsters  can  be  seen  afar  off.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  weather  is  cloudy,  the  diver  does  not  notice  their  ap- 
proach until  they  are  so  near  as  to  give  him  but  little  chance 
of  escape.  Instead  of  descending  to  the  depths  and  making 
straight  for  his  man,  the  "  hyena  of  the  sea  "  shoots  rapidly 
forward  to  near  the  place  where  he  imagines  the  diver  will 
rise,  and  there  lies  in  wait  a  little  below  the  surface.  This 
strategic  movement  on  the  part  of  the  wily  animal,  though 
often,  IS  not  always,  successful.    11°  the  diver  have  suflicient 

Eresence  of  mind,  he  may  still  manage  to  elude  his  enemy 
y  lying  down  flat  on  the  ground  and  throwing  up  handfuls 
of  mud.  The  ascending  columns  of  thick  discoloured  water 
will  generally  drive  the  shark  away. 

There  is,  however,  another  fish,  called  "  Inpon,"  which  the 
diver  dreads  perhaps  still  worse  than  the  shark.  It  Ls  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  belongs  to  the 
Acanthopterygii,  or  prickly-finned  division  of  fishes.  Be- 
sides the  prickles  on  its  fins,  it  has  two  others,  exceedingly 
sharp-pointed  ones,  projecting  horizontally  near  its  mouth. 
The  diver  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  lupon  in  clearing 
away  the  submarine  plantb  that  cover  the  pearl-fish  banks, 
and  he  genei-ally  finds  the  animal  is  not  to  be  dislodged 
with  impunity.  The  plucky  Uttle  fish  boldly  seizes  hold  of 
any  disturber,  and,  if  unable  to  kill  him  outright,  wounds 
him  with  the  prickles.  The  pain  thus  produced  is  most 
acute,  and  felt  in  every -part  of  the  boa^.  Burnt  sugar 
allowed  to  drop  on  the  wound  is  the  antidote  nsnally  re- 
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sorted  to ;  bat  to  be  efficient  it  most  be  applied  immediately. 
If  not  at  hand,  recourse  is  had  to  oautensation  with  a  red- 
hot  coal  or  tinder.  The  pain  lasts  in  any  ordinary  way 
forty-eight  hoars,  and  is  accompanied  by  violent  fever. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named,  there  are  other  hortful 
iisbes,  such  as  the  ray,  cuttle  fish,  centre  fish,  &c. ;  bnt  these 
the  diver  treats  with  contempt,  knowing  he  can  keep  them 
at  arm's  length. 

As  soon  as  the  snn  appears  a  few  degrees  westward  of  the 
zenith,  the  fishermen,  laden  with  shells,  steer  for  the  place 
of  encampment,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival  commences 
the  financial  settlement  or  division  of  property.  Each  man 
deposits  bi^  day's  yield  in  front  of  the  contractor's  tent, 
and,  the  heap  of  shells  having  been  separated  by  hand  into 
two  as  nearly  equal  portions  as  possible,  one  half  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  diver,  the  other  to  that  of  the  master.  On 
the  shells  being  opened,  all  the  pearls  found  in  the  em- 
ployer's half  become  his  property,  subject,  however,  to  a 
payment  of  so  much  per  pearl  to  the  diver  as  previously 
agreed  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pearls  found  in  the 
diver's  half  belong  exclusively  to  the  diver,  on  the  one  con- 
dition, that  he  does  not  attempt  to  sell  them  to  anyone  until 
the  "patron"  or  "gubemor,"  as  he  is  called,  has  had  the 
first  refusal. 

This  condition  is  most  rigorously  insisted  on,  and  during 
the  dealings  between  master  and  diver,  which  immediately 
succeed  the  division  of  pearls,  no  other  purchaser,  or  ]5erBon 
at  all  acquainted  with  tne  value  of  pearls,  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  tent.  The  diver  has  no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  gems, 
and  the  business  transactions  with  his  capitalist  employer 
are  characterised  by  trickery  and  chicane  of  every  kind. 
AlS  a  natural  consequence,  disputes  are  of  constant  occur- 
renc(9,  and  to  settle  the  latter  amicably  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  coast  towns  and  villages  appoint  a  judge, 
or  umpire,  giving  him  supreme  authority,  and  allowing  no 
appeal  from  his  decisions.  He  takes  up  his  residence  and 
holds  his  court  on  one  of  the  islands,  de  las  Armadas. 

There  is  no  lack  of  'cute,  wideawake  fellows  amongst  the 
divers,  and  some  of  them  have  the  wit  not  to  accept  cloth- 
ing, provisions,  or  anything  but  hard  cash  in  exchange  for 
the  pearls.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  shrewdness  in  that 
respect,  few  are  prudent  enough  to  lay  by  a  portion  of  their 
earnings.  The  money — no  matter  its  amount — is  no  sooner 
received  than  it  is  heedlessly  squandered  in  feasting,  drink- 
ing, and  gambling. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  utter  recklessness  dis- 
played by  a  certain  number  of  the  divers  when  it  is  stated 
that  they  will  often  part  with  a  whole  heap  of  unopened 
shells  for  a  mere  trifle — a  glass  of  wine  or  a  dainty  morsel. 
Instances  are  recorded  in  which  pearls,  worth  many  thousand 
dollars,  were  thus  made  over  to  the  employer  for  a  piece  of 
cheese  or  a  handful  of  dried  figs. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  it  is  in  every  way  his  interest 
to  encourage  improvidence  and  dissipation  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  his  aim  being  to  keep  them  in  his  debt,  that  he  may 
oblige  them  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  goods  he  sells  them. 
For  a  like  reason  he  is  always  ready  to  advance  them  a 
second  sum  of  money  when  they  have  repaid  the  first  loan. 
.  If — as  they  are  sometimes  allowed  to  do — they  engage  for 
■  the  ensuing  season  with  a  fresh  master  before  their  arrears 
of  debt  have  been  fully  discharged,  the  new  employer  de- 
ducts the  amount  owing  from  the  diver's  earnings,  and  remits 
it  in  instalments  to  the  previons  one. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  coldness  of  the  water, 
the  divers  are  compelled  to  suspend  operations  towards  the 
close  of  September,  and  for  years  past  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  camp  to  break  up  on  St.  Francis's-day,  the  4th  of 
the  following  month.  In  addition  to  the  pearls  of  which 
he  has  become  the  possessor,  the  head  of  the  undertaking 
has  also  to  pack  up  a  quantity  of  empty  shells,  valuable  on 
account  of  the  mother-of-pearl  they  contain,  and  belonging 
to  him  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  little  colonjr, 
having  freighted  its  vessels  with  the  spoils  of  the  deep,  again 
sets  sail,  and  soon  finds  itself  in  the  harbour  whence  it 
started  some  five  months'  previously. 


La  Faz  is  the  chief 'market  for  pearls,  and  the  trade  in 
them  for  many  years  past  has  been  monopolised  by  European 
houses — mostly  Germans — who  have  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  goods,  and  are  known  for  their  strict  integrity. 

The  three  seaport  towns  of  Mulege,  Loreto,  and  La  Paz, 
from  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  expeditions  are 
fitted  out,  have  agreed  to  divide  the  fishing  grounds  between 
them.  Mulege  takes  the  northern  portion  of  the  western 
shores  of  the  gulf,  with  its  islands ;  La  Faz  the  southern  as 
far  as  the  Falermo  nmge  of  mountains ;  and  Loreto,  that 
situated  between  the  ouier  two.  Further  south  no  pearls 
are  to  be  met  with. 

The  newspaper  South  CaMfomia,  which  appears  in  La 
Faz,  reported  as  follows  with  respect  to  tne  fishing  in 
1871 : — "  The  expeditions  fitted  out  were  eleven  in  nuDU>er, 
giving  employment  to  681  divers.  Of  these  the  firm  of 
Hidalgo  and  Co.  engaged  227,  whilst  the  smallest  number 
contracted  with  was  17.  The  pearls  found  represented  a 
mctaey  value  of  62,000  dollars,  and  the  shells,  2^  dollars  the 
cwt.,  one  of  25,500  dollars.  The  total  produce  of  the  fishery 
amounted  to  88,100  dollars.  According  to  the  above-named 
journal,  Mr.  Julius  Butcher  purchased  to  the  extent  of 
47,000  dollars,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  first  authorities 
for  judging  of  the  quality  and  estimating  the  value  of  Cali- 
fomian  pearls. 


THE  BULLFINCH. 


The  top  of  the  bullfinch's  head  is  shining  black,  extending 
under  the  eyes,  round  the  circumference  of  the  eyes  and 
a  little  way  on  the  chin ;  the  whole  of  the  back,  except  the 
I'ump,  bluish-grey ;  rump  pure  white ;  wings  and  tail  black, 
with  a  metallic  lustre,  the  wings  with  a  whitish  bar;  throat, 
breast,  and  belly,  vermilion  red ;  under  tail-ooverts,  white. 
The  bill  is  short,  thick,  and  jet  black ;  feet  <^rk  brown. 
The  whole  length  is  7in. ;  br»Etdth  across  the  wings  ll^in. 
The  female  has  tke  same  markings  as  the  male,  but  instead 
of  vermilion  the  breast  is  reddish  brown ;  the  beak  is  also 
tinged  with  brown. 

Fied  and  black  varieties  are  sometimes  met  with;  the 
rarest  variety  is  the  pure  white,  which  is  very  seldom  seen. 
The  black  variety  arises  from  the  bird  having  been  fed 
chiefly  on  hempseed;  if,  however,  the  treatment  is  changed, 
the  original  colours  will  reappear  after  the  next  moult. 
The  bullfinch  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Europe, 
extending  as  far  south  as  the  north  of  Italy ;  it  is  common 
throughout  most  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Bullfinches  inhabit  woods  and  forests  of  every  description, 
especially  such  as  have  a  good  growth  of  underwood,  and 
seldom  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  trees  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  autumn  they  leave  their  summer  resorts  and  rove 
in  small  flocks  through  woods  and  fields. 

Thet  build  in  solitary  thickets,  where  they  are  not  liable 
to  be  disturbed.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  a  bush  or 
young  tree,  and  is  seldom  far  from  the  ground.  The  nest  is 
rather  lightly  put  together  on  a  foundation  of  twigs  and 
roots,  and  is  formed  bf  moss,  grass,  and  lichens,  lin^  with 
hair  or  wool.  The  eggs,  which  are  generally  five  in  number, 
are  greenish  white,  streaked  and  mottled  with  violet  and 
purple  brown,  sometimes  forming  a  ring  round  the  thicker 
end. 

"The  parents  evince  the  greatest  affection  for  their  young, 
which  they  feed  from  the  crop.  The  young  differ  consider- 
ably from  the  old  birds.  The  black  hood  is  wanting ;  the 
whole  head,  neck,  and  back  is  greyish  brown ;  throat  and 
breast  grey. 

Their  food  consists,  when  in  their  natural  state,  of  the 
kernels  of  many  kinds  of  berries,  of  various  buds,  and  several  . 
seeds,  as  well  aa  insects. 

Bullfinches  are  not  considered  long-lived ;  they  average 
about  five  years.  Their  natural  song  is  harsh,  and  they 
have  but  few  changes.  Young  bullfinches  should  be  taken 
when  about  a  fortnight  old,  and  should  be  fed  on  bread, 
hard-bQiled  egg,  and  well-soaked  rapeseed.  The  best  way, 
however,  is  to  catch  one  or  both  of  the  parents.    To  do  this, 
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pat  the  yonng  birds  and  nest  into  a' small  cage,  which  hang 
on  the  bush  whenoe  yon  took  the  neat,  with  the  door  open, 
and  a  long  string  attached  to  the  latter,  so  that  yon  may 
shut  it  from  a  distance.  Then,  having  put  a  convenient 
perch  outside  the  cage-door,  hide  yourself,  string  in  hand, 
behind  any  convenient  bush  or  hillock,  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  from  the  cage,  and  watch  patiently  till,  attracted  by 
the  cries  of  the  young  ones,  one  of  the  parent  birds  enter 
the  cage ;  then  pull  the  string,  and  the  capture  is  made. 
Put  the  cage  containing  them  into  some  qniet  room,  covering 
it  with  a  cloth,  so  as  to  keep  it  semi-dark,  and  feed  with 
canary,  rape,  flax,  and  a  little  hempsecd,  together  with  the 
soft  meat  as  above.  A  little  bread  and  milk  may  occasionally 
be  given,  or  a  little  greenmeat,  such  as  groundsell  and 
watercress,  or  a  slice  of  apple.  Water  and  sand  are  of 
course  necessary ;  the  former  should  be  given  fVesh  every 
Auj  in  an  open  vessel,  so  that  the  old  bird  may  find  it 
easily.  Their  cage  should  be  oblong,  of  good  size,  vid 
covered  at  the  top,  as  no  bird  is  more  apt  to  contract  the 
habit  or  disease  of  twirling. 

Hempseed  is  injurious  to  bullfinches.  It  is  quite  true 
that  if  they  can  get  it  they  eat  it  greedily,  and  if  it  is  mixed 
with  other  seeds  they  wUl  pick  out  every  grain  of  hemp  and 
then  starve  rather  than  eat  the  more  wholesome  food.  It 
is  by  far  the  beat  plan  to  give  buUfinches.very  little  seed  of 
any  kind.  Give  the  birds  some  bread  and  milk,  made  by 
catting  the  bread  into  dice  and  ppnring  boiling  new.  milk 
over  it ;  when  it  is  cool,  the  square  pieces  of  bread  are  firm 
enough  for  them  to  peck  out  portions,  which  they  prefer  to 
having  it  of  the  consistence  of  bread  sauce ;  it  is  better  for 
fhem  without  sugar.  Apples,'  and  especially  apple  pips, 
bullfinches  delight  in ;  and  watercress,  cbickweed,  &c.,  are 
highly  beneficiu  to  their  health.  For  winter  the  best  change 
of  food  is  the  seed  of  the  common  dock.  Collect  a  handle 
of  stems,  selecting  those  only  whose  ears  are  full  and  of  a 
brown  colour ;  put  them  in  a  moderately  heated  oven  until 
thoroughly  dried,  and  then  twist  the  stem  between  the 
wires  of  the  cage,  and  Bully  will  derive  both  health  and 
amusement  from  picking  out  the  little  black  seeds  which 
they  contain.  They  should  also  have  plenty  of  green  food, 
as  groundsel,  chickweed,  shepherd's-purse,  and  plaintain ;  a 
slice  of  apple  or  pear  will  be  occasionally  relished,  as 
likewise  a  piece  of  boiled  carrot,  a  lettuce-leaf,  or  piece  of 
bread  or  bun. 

The  earliest  nestlings  are  obtained  from  the  middle  to  the 
latter  end  of  May.  The  food  of  nestlings  should  be  a  table- 
spoonful  of  scalded  rape  to  a  thin  slice  of  soaked  bread, 
mixed  into  a  paste;  after  the  water  is  drained  from  each, 
feed  about  four  times  a  day  with  a  thin,  flattish-pointed 
piece  of  wood,  giving  two  or  three  small  pieces  each  time — 
enough  to  sustain,  but  not  cram  them.  Continue  this  for 
about  five  weeks,  until  they  are  able  to  feed  themselves, 
when  by  degrees  they  may  be  fed  on  canary  seed  •mixed 
with  a  little  hemp  seed. 

The  simplest  and  best  way  to  trap  the  bullfinch  is  as 
follows :  Fmd  out  their  haunts,  and  set  a  couple  of  common 
oribs  on  the  ground  close  to  the  cage  contaming  the  call 
bird.  Cover  the  outside  of  the  cribs  with  groundsel,  and 
place  the  tops  containing  the  seed  inside.  This  plan  is  far 
more  certain  than  a  trap  cage,  while  birdlime  soils  the 
plumage,  and  plucks  many  feathers  off  the  poor  little 
fluttering  captive. 

With  regard  to  taming  them,  nothing  is  more  easy. 
Naturally  they  are  a  very  domesticated  bird,  and  like  to  oe 
noticed.  Constantly  talk  to  them,  using  a  short  sentence, 
and  they  will  soon  learn  your  voice.  To  tame  birds  you 
have  onlv  to  be  kind  to  them,  and,  above  all,  never  handle 
them ;  tfiey  will  soon  come  oome  on  yonr  hand  of  their  own 
accord  if  yon  entice  them  and  invite  them  with  kind  and 
coaxing  gestures,  and  especially  tones.  If  you  speak  to  a 
bird  in  yonr  usual  voice  it  will  very  likely  take  no  notice ; 
but  change  to  a  soft  endearing  tone  of  voice,  and  it  will  put 
its  head  on  one  side  and  answer  you  with  a  low,  prolonged 
note,  and  in  time,  of  its  own  accord,  perch  on  yonr  arm  or 
shonlder,  and  take  any  little  tempting  mors^  firom  yonr 


hand.  Birds  prefer  standing  on  the  arm  or  shcmlder,  or 
any  part  covered  with  the  dress,  to  the  hand  or  wrist  when 
bare.  No  other  bird  has  the  same  aptitude  to  leom  tunes 
as  bullfinches,  and  none  equal  them  in  the  truth,  depth,  and 
tieauty  of  their  note.  They  may  be  taught  with  a  bird- 
organ,  flute,  or  flageolet,  or  simply  with  the  voice.  Both 
sexes  sing;  the  cock,  however,  better  than  the  hen;  the 
song  is  low,  plaintive,  and  flute-like.  In  teaching  him  to 
pipe  a  tune,  keep  him  in  some  place  where  no  sound  can 
reach  him,  save  the  tune  he  is  to  learn.  They  should  be 
taught  by  whistling  a  part  of  the  tune  designed  for  them  to 
learn ;  wten  perfect  in  that,  proceed  a  little  further  and 
further  to  the  end  of  the  tune,  always  going  over  that  part 
learnt  until  the  whole  is  attained.  While  teaching  tnem 
these  lessons  the  cages  must  be  covered,  so  as  to  darken 
them ;  this  is  to  keep  off  their  attention  from  anything  else 
while  under  tuition.  Make  them  familiar  by  giving  them 
something  from  the  hand  after  every  lesson.  Great  per- 
severance and  patience  are  required  to  accomplish  this, 
which,  when  once  attained,  they  wUl  never  forget. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  exercise  them  well 
during  the  moulting  time.  They  should  bathe  every  day, 
and  have  coarse  red  sand  (not  fine  white  sand)  in  their  cage 
— they  eat  a  great  deal  of  it — and  this  should  be  renewed 
every  day,  as  well  as  the  water  they  drink  from.  The 
perches,  also,  ought  to  be  washed  every  day,  for  bullfinches 
are  very  subject  to  disease  in  the  feet,  and  this  is  frequently 
caused  by  neglect  in  this  particular ;  for  in  cleaning  their 
beaks  thw  leave  slight  fragments  of  their  food  on  the 
perch,  and  the  consequence  is  soon  manifest  in  their  feet, 
which  become  evidently  painful,  and  the  bird  no  longer 
firmly  graps  the  perch,  but  seems  to  hardly  have  a  foot  to 
stand  on. 

As  a  cure  for  diseased  feet,  get  a  small  quantity  of  solution 
of  chloride  of  soda,  and,  if  strong,  put  half,  but  if  not 
strong  a  quarter,  of  water  to  it,  and  pour  it  into  an  earthen- 
ware egg-cup,  or  anything  small,  and  dip  the  bnllfinch's 
feet  into  it  for  half  a  minute  every  day.  i  on  most  not  wet 
their  feathers,  and  when  the  claws  are  getting  better  leavo 
off. 

The  cage  should  be  13in.  long  by  7in.  wide,  with  a  wooden 
top  and  back.  Two  perches  are  placed  on  the  same  lino  6iiu 
apart,  to  induce  the  bird  to  take  exercise. 

The  breeding  of  mules  has  always  been  an  interestin<» 
pursuit.  The  mule  between  a  canary  and  bullfinch  is  very 
rare  indeed;  so  much  so,  that  its  very  existence  is  denied 
by  many  writers.  The  mules  between  goldfinch  and  bull- 
finch are  less  rare,  though  there  are  but  few  even  of  these. 
Bullfinches  do  not  brewl  with  other  finches  so  readily  as 
could  be  wished.  On  this  subject  Mr.  BUpkins,  writing  to 
the  Field,  says :  "  Of  all  the  mules  between  goldfinch  and 
bullfinch  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  the  maternal  parent  was  a 
bullfinch ;  and  in  some  cases  she  dropped  her  eggs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cage,  and  they  were  placed  under  a  hen 
csaary,  who  reared  them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  hen 
canaries  and  goldfinches  would  perform  this  office  better 
than  the  hen  bullfinch,  and'make  their  nests,  deposit  their 
eggs,  and  rear  their  young  with  less  trouble.  The  safest 
plau,  however,  is  to  breed  canaries  likewise,  and  transfer 
the  eggs  to  them  to  hatch  and  rear.  A  mule  between  a 
linnet  and  bullfinch  I  think  might  be  bred,  and  taught  as 
much  song  as  could  be  obtained  from  any  bullfinch  hybrid, 
though  it  would  not,  I  think,  sing  so  loudly  as  a  hybrid 
between  a  canary  and  bullfinch.  I  also  think  the  bullfinch 
would  breed  witn  the  chaflinch  and  greenfinch.  In  breed- 
ing mules  generally  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  parent 
birds  the  seeds  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  the  safest  plan 
is  to  mix  in  equal  quantities  rape,  flax,  and  canary  seeds, 
with  crushed  hemp  and  maw  seed  in  cold  weather;  also 
hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg  and  grated  crumbs  of  bread  should 
be  given.  With  the  latter  they  will  feed  the  young  and 
strengthen  themselves ;  this  should  be  given  £resh  every 
day,  I  would  recommend  j  those  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  oreeding  rare  mules  to  purchase  nestlings  and  keep  them 
with  such  birds  as  they  desire  to  nnite  with  them;  they 
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will  thus  obtam  the  call-note  and  song  of  their  teachers,  and 
more  readily  match  the  following  year  with  birds  of  that 
species." 

To  obtain  a  hybrid,  act  thus  :  Take  u  female  bullfinch  and 
a  proud  male  goldfinch,  put  them  together.  She  will  build 
and  lay  eggs ;  remove  the  eggs,  place  them  under  a  pair  of 
good  common  canaries ;  they  will  nurse  them.  The  bull- 
hnch,  although  she  will  sit  and  hatch,  wiU  not  feed  the  young 


for  want  of  proper  food.  In  removing  the  eggs,  others  of  less 
value  should  be  given  her,  in  order  to  keep  her  in  good  heart. 
The  food  of  the  young  is  the  same  as  for  canaries. 

The  proper  food  ^or  nestling  bullfinches  is  a  mixture  of 
turnip  and  canary  seed.  The  larger  the  breeding  cage  the 
better.  Procure  a  bullfinch's  nest,  pull  it  to  pieces,  and 
put  in  a  nest  bag,  and  they  will  then  do  certain  to  have  the 
proper  materials. 


THE     6A60SN. 


TRUFFLES. 
Br  JAMES  BEITTEN,  F.L.S. 

It  was  on  a  damp,  unpleasant  afternoon  in  January,  four  or 
five  years  ago,  tnat  I  first  became  acquainted  with  truffles. 
I  was  walking  through  one  of  the  largo  beech-woods  near 
High  Wycombe,  in  Buckinghamshire,  when  I  overtook  a 
vci-y  shabby-looking  man,  accompanied  by  a  yet  more 
shabby-Iookmg  dog,  of  the  poodle  "  persuasion."  I  should 
have  passed  both  unnoticed,  had  not  the  proprietor  of  the 
dog  volunteered  the  information  that  it  was  "  a  nasty  day ;" 
and  when  I  corroborated  this  opinion  by  my  own  testimony 
to  its  truth,  he  became  communicative,  and  informed  me 
^at  he  was  a  truffle-hunter.  He  lived  near  Aylesbury,  and 
■was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Wycombe  Park,  and  many 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  tne  purpose  of  collecting 
truffles,  with  the  aid  of  his  dog,  for  the  London  markets. 
He  had  been  hunting  for  them  that  very  day,  but  with  scant 
success ;  and  on  my  parting  from  him,  the  gift  of  a  few 
"  coppers "  was  reciprocated  by  him  by  that  of  the  only 
three  truffles  he  bad  been  able  to  find.  Curious-looking 
things  they  were — black,  oblong,  with  a  corrugated  surface, 
and  a  peculiar,  but  not  unpleasant  odour  which  reminded 
me  somewhat  of  baked  chestnuts.  On  cutting  one  across, 
the  interior  showed  dirty-white,  with  irregular  streakings 
and  markings  of  darker  hue ;  in  appearance  somewhat 
resembling  the  ruminated  albumen  of  the  fruit  of  the  ivy. 

In  England,  truffles  are  found  only  on  chalky  soil,  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  in  beech  woods.  Among 
the  counties  recorded  as  producing  them  are  Sussex,  Hants, 
Wilts,  Kent,  and  Norfolk;  and  to  this  list  Buckinghamshire 
may  be  added,  on  the  evidence  above  given.  They  are  pro- 
bably much  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and 
the  Bev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  states  that  he  has  collected  a  couple 
of  pounds  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  locality  where  they  had  not 
been  previously  known  to  exist,  and  that  without  the  aid  of 
a  dog.  They  grow  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but 
sometimes  appear  so  far  above  ground  that  Mr.  Berkeley 
tolls  us  that  he  has  known  them  to  be  cut  off  by  the  scythe 
every  time  that  the  lawn  upon  which  they  grew  was  mown, 
their  abundance  varies  much  in  different  years ;  it  appears 
that  rainy  seasons  are  most  favourable  to  their  production. 

The  truffle-hunter  by  profession  usually  carries  a  small 
pike,  and  when  his  dog  "points"  at  a  truffle,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  grub  it  up,  but  nis  master  secures  it,  breaking 
the  ground  with  his  weapon,  and  occasionally  rewarding 
the  discoverer  with  a  piece  of  bread.  This  precaution  is 
necessary,  as  both  dogs  and  swine  (which  are  also  used  for 

Pakt  IV.— Vol.  III. 


the  same  purpose)  are  very  fond  of  truffles,  and  will  devour 
them  greedily,  if  the^  get  the  chance.  Should  any  of  our 
readers  desire  to  brmg  porcine  aid  to  further  their  dis- 
covery, they  may  like  to  know  that  "  a  sow  of  five  months 
old,  a  good  walker,  with  her  mouth  strapped  up,"  should  be 
procured  for  their  purpose;  for  her  efforts  she  must  be 
recompensed  with  acorns ;  but,  adds  our  authority, "  as  pigs 
are  not  easily  led,  are  stubborn,  and  go  astray,  and  dig  after 
a  thousand  other  things,  there  is  but  little  to  be  done  with 
them.    Dogs  are  better,  of  these  select  a  smalt  poodle." 

Although  known  to  the  older  herbalists,  truffles  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  recognised  as  of  EngUsh  growth  until 
the  time  of  Bay,  who  teUs  us  that  they  were  "  discovered 
at  Bushton,  in  Northamptonshire,  by  that  learned  physician, 
D.  Hatton,  of  Harborough,  in  Leicestershire."  A  corres- 
pondent of  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  some  time  since  stated 
that,  about  1790,  a  man  named  William  Leach  came  from 
the  West  Indies,  bringing  with  him  some  dogs  accustomed 
to  tmffle-himting,  and  proceeding  along  the  co^t  from  the 
Land's  End  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  determined  to 
settle  in  the  place  where  he  should  find  them  most  abun- 
dant. After  four  years  spent  in  making  experiments,  he 
settled  in  the  parish  of  Patching,  in  West  Sussex,  where  he 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  truffle-hunter  until  his  death. 
Another  writer  to  the  same  journal  refers  in  all  probability 
to  descendants  of  this  individual,  when  he  mentions  that  in 
the  village  of  Cheriton,  near  Alresford,  in  Hampshire,  there 
were  two  families  of  the  name  of  Leach,  whose  principal 
means  of  support  was  the  collection  and  sale  of  truffles. 

In  Prance,  truffles  are  much  more  sought  and  appre- 
ciated I'.than  they  are  among  ourselves  ;  Louis  XVHI.  and 
Napoleon  I.  were  passionately  fond  of  them,  especially  of 
those  from  Piedmont,  which  are  particularly  fine,  and  com- 
mand a  high  price  in  the  markets.  Ordinary  dried  truffles 
sell  in  Covent  Garden  at  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings  a  pound, 
but  much  of  the  flavour  is  lost  in  the  process  of  drymg,  so 
that,  should  any  of  our  readers  be  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  dish  of  fresh  truffles,  they  should  consult  a  good 
cookery  book,  as  to  the  best  means  of  preparing  them,  or 
simply  bake  them  in  the  embers;  by  this  simple  process 
thoy  are  rendered  very  delicious,  and  the  flavour  is  pre- 
served even  better  than  by  more  elaborate  modes  of  pre- 
paration. 

But  truffles,  precious  as  they  are  to  thoso  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  them,  have,  like  most  good  things,  found  their 
detractors.  They  have  been  accused  of  being  heavy,  indi- 
gestible, and  heating :  and  instances  arc  cited  of  gourmands 
who  have  been  stricken  with  death  in  the  midst  of  their 
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trnfflo-feasts.  A  French  poet,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  composed  a  ballad  upon  the  truffle,  and  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  it  gave  rise,  among  which  he  reckoned 
colics,  vomitings,  indigestions,  and  other  pleasant  conse- 
quences unnecessary  to  mention.  However,  the  enormous 
consumption  of  truffles  both  before  aqd  since  the  poet's 
warning  may  be  looked  upon  as  affording  a  sufficient  answer 
to  his  attacks. 

It  has  not  as  yet  been  found  possible  to  r^se  the  truffle 
from  spawn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mushroom,  and 
various  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  procure 
a  crop  of  so  readily  marketable  a  commodity.  In  the  south 
of  France,  water  m  which  the  skins  of  the  tubers  have  been 
rubbed,  is  poured  upon  the  soil,  and  this  experiment  is 
said  to  be  attended  with  success.  Another  plan  is  to 
manure  a  meadow  with  traffle-parings ;  and  this  also  has 
answered,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
extensively  tried.  The  following  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  truffle  culture  in  the  department  of  the  Dor- 
dogne,  is  from  a  Government  report  on  the  trade  of  France  : 
"  Many  districts  of  the  Dordogne  produce  truffles  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  oak,  evergreen  oak,  and  juniper  trees, 
are  necessary  for  their  production.  It  seems  to  be  an 
established  fiact  that  if  these  trees  are  cut  down  the  truffle 
disappears,  and  that  if  they  are  even  pruned  or  touched  in 
any  manner  it  disappears  for  five  or  six  years.  Only  one 
method  has  as  yet  been  discovered  of  propagating  them. 
It  consists  in  planting  the  acorns  of  trees  under  which 
truffles  are  found.  An  instance  is  cited  of  a  person  who  in- 
herited a  piece  of  land  worth  £8,  and  who  thus  sowed  it 
with  acoms,  the  truffles  thereby  obtained  realize  now  £160 
a  year,  lliere  are  many  varieties  easily  distinguishable 
to  those  accustomed  to  the  trade.  The  truffle'  in  F^rigord 
is  dearer  than  in  Paris,  when  it  is  mixed  with  an  inferior 
quality,  and,  therefore,  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price.  It 
comes  to  perfection  about  the  middle  of  Kovember,  but 
large  quantities  are  collected  and  sent  to  market  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  These  are  called  "  fleurs,"  and  are 
without  smell.  It  is  pretended  that  they  have  not  come  to 
maturity,  and  that  a  large  poHion  of  the  produce  is  thus 
spoilt.  The  total  revenue  derived  from  the  truffle  com- 
merce amonnts  to  £20,000  a  year  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Tarlat,  and  to  about  the  same  amount  in  Fdrigueux." 

The  Piedmont  truffle,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  is  a  diflferent  species  from  the  Tuber  cibariHm, 
and  is  known  as  T.  griteum  of  Fersoon.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  truffle  is  a  flavouring  of  garlic  which  it  possesses,  and 
which  renders  it  in  great  request.  It  is  found  in  moun- 
tainous places  and  woods:  but  appears  restricted  in  its 
area,  and  is  collected  during  the  month  of  August.  In 
the  Parisian  markets  it  sometimes  fetches  as  much  as  thirty 
sous  the  ounce. 

About  twenty  species  of  Tuher  are  natives  of  Britain ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  their  qualities  are  known.  It  may 
be  worth  mention  that  the  so-called  "  red  truffle,"  which  is 
somewhat  frequent  under  beech  trees,  &c.,  in  the  south-west 
of  England,  and  is  sold  in  the  Bath  market  under  the  above 
name,  is  not  a  Tuber,  but  belongs  to  the  genus  Mclanogaster, 
At  Bath  it  is  said  to  be  preferred  to  the  common  truffle ; 
but  it  has  none  of  the  delicate  aroma  of  that  species,  and 
probably  has  but  little  merit. 


THE  FBTJIT  OABDEN. 

The  Peach  u^ider  the  Extension  Ststeu. 
The  extension  system  of  training  the  peach,  as  practised 
by  a  small  minority,  consists  in  leaving  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole  summer's  growth  of  the  tree  that  can  be  accommo- 
dated, instead  of  cutting  from  one  to  two  thirds  of  it  away 
at  the  winter  pruning.  In  the  extension  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  reciprocal  action  between  the  roots  and 
branches  is  encour^ed  by  allowing  botK  to  extend  them- 
selves freely,  thus  providing  outlets  for  and  utilising  the 
natural  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  thereby  reducing  pruning  to 


a  minimum,  and  getting  trees  and  crops  in  about  half  the 
usual  time. 

The   Border. — In    a   question   chiefly   relating   to    the 
branches  and  their  training,  some  may  wonder  what  wo 
have  to  say  on  this  point,  but  we  think  it  needful  to'  say  a 
few  words.    In  the  first  place,  as  root-pruning  does  not  form 
such  an  important  or  indispensable  part  of  the  culture 
under  the  extension  system,  a  wider  border,  say    '20ft. 
should  be  allowed;  and,  as  the  thorough  maturation  of 
the  wood  is  a  matter  very  materially  afiiecting  the  extension 
of  the  branches,  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  a  consideration  of 
some  importance.    We  therefore  recommend  a  border  of 
the  above  width,  2Jft.  deep,  with  a  dip  from  the  wall,  and  a 
hard  or  firm  soil.    The  peach  will  grow,  and  even  thrive,  in 
any  ordinary  garden  soil  that  is  not  too  stifi'and  retentive,  nor 
on  the  other  hand  too  light.    The  top  spit  of  old  gu^ens  is 
unsuitable ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  ground  is  turned  over 
two  or  three  spades  deep,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  original 
staple,  if  it  is  good,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  top  soil,  a 
good  border  may  be  made.    If  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
calcareous,  well-broken-up  lime  scraps  may  be  added,  and  it 
is  always  safe  and  advisable  to  add  as  much  good,  fresh, 
turfy  loam  as  can  be  procured,  if  indeed  the  border  cannot 
be  formed  altogether  of  such  material.    Whether  the  border 
be  only  partially  or  altogether  renewed,  the  soil  should  not 
be  disturbed  until  it  is  in  good  working  order — in  that 
condition  in   which    it  is   quite  safe    to    tread   it   with 
the  feet  without    any  fear  of   it    bdkiiig.     There  is  no 
doubt    that   the    peach    delights    in    a '  hard    and    firm 
soil,  and   makes  tne   best-matured  wood   and  bears  the 
best  fruit   under  such  conditions.     We  therefore  recom- 
mend the  soil  to  bo  trodden  pretty  hard  in  making  up  the 
border,  layer  after  layer.    We  have  done  this  ourselves  on 
every  occasion,  and  speak  from  experience ;  but  wo  were 
very  careful  to  see  that  the  soil  was  dry— just  in  that  state 
in  which  gardeners  prefer  it  for  pottuig  purposes.    Had  we 
to  make  a  border  when  the  soil  was  at  all  wet,  wo  should 
probably  not  attempt  to  tread  it  at  all ;  but  when  it  is  dry 
soil  is  elastic,  and  there  is  then  no  danger  in  treading  it 
firm.    The  bottom  of  the  border  should  te  beaten  hardest, 
and  the  topmost  layer  need  not  be  trodden  at  all. 

Planting  and  Training. — The  peach  may  be  let  out  on  tho 
extension  plan  at  any  age;  but,  in  order  to  be  better  under- 
stood, we  shall  begiu  with  a  young  tree,  and  detail  tita 
process  of  training  from  the  beginning. 

October  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  whether  indoors  or  out. 
If  the  trees  are  procured  from  the  nursery,  an  efibrt  should 
be  made  to  get  them  with  from  four  to  six  perfectly  ripened 
shoots  upon  them,  of  about  equal  length,  and  trained  in  the 
fan  form.  If  the  shoots  are  not  ripe  to  the  extremities,  they 
may  be  shortened  back  as  far  as  the  wood  is  green,  or  if  any 
of  them  are  much  longer  than  the  others,  they  may  be  cut  in 
for  the  sake  of  balance ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  as  much 
of  the  season's  growth  as  possible  is  to  be  left.  In  planting 
a  peach  case  or  wall,  the  old  plan  of  planting  a  dwarf  and  a 
rider  alternately  cannot  be  mended.  Twelve  feet  is  a  proper 
distance  between  the  trees,  and  when  the  riders  come  away 
eventually,  to  make  room  for  the  dwarfs  or  permanent  trees, 
each  of  the  latter,  allowing  the  wall  to  be  18ft.  or  20ft.  high, 
will  have  an  area  of  about  480ft.  to  itself,  which  is  not  too 
much  for  any  peach  tree ;  better  have  a  high  wall  than  a 
long  and  low  one,  necessitating  the  cutting  o£E  of  the  best 
growths  of  the  tree  every  year.  "  Give  the  trees  itiom  " 
should  be  the  motto  of  every  peach  grower.  Of  course, 
in  houses  of  limited  extent,  when  it  is  desired  to  have 
a  peach  and  a  nectarine,  or  more  than  one  variety, 
the  trees  must  be  planted  closer;  but  it  is  preferable 
to  have  a  house  with  only  two  trees  than  double 
that  number  if  they  have  not  ample  room  to  extend 
themselves.  In  planting  make  a  semicircular  hole  against 
the  wall  about  Sin.  deep  at  the  outside,  and  rising 
towards  the  wall,  where  the  bole  of  tho  tree  will  be, 
to  a  depth  of  6in/  from  the  surface.  Place  the  tree  in  an 
upright  position  against  the  wall,  taking  care  that  the  stem 
does  not  touch  or  come  within  about  2in.  of  the  wall  at  the 
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surface  of  the  ground ;  spread  the  roots  out  regularly  in  the 
fan  fornr,  cover  them  over  carefully  with  the  soil,  and  the 
operation  ;s  complete.  After  planting,  nail  or  tie  the  shoots 
in  as  follows :  Supposing  the  tree  to  have  six  shodts,  bring 
the  two  side  ones  down  until  they  are  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  horizontal,  and  tie  them;  then  divide  the  central 
s})ace  equally  amongst  the  four  remaining  shoots,  and  you 
will  have  a  rudimentary  fan,  from  3ft.  to  41t.  in  diameter,  as 
a  basis  of  future  operations.  In  spring  each  limb  will  break 
evenly  along  its  whole  length,  and  they  should  be  disbudded 
gradually  until  two  or  thi/ee  shoots  only,  not  including  the' 
leader,  are  left  on  the  upper  side  of  each  limb ;  one  at  the 
base,  and  one  or  two  between  this  and  the  point.  These 
shoots  will  fill  the  spaces  between  the  original  limbs,  and 
thffy  are  to  be  encouraged  to  grow  as  much  as  they  will, 
and  as  the  radius  of  the  tree  increases  the  earliest  laterals 
of  these  summer  shoots  are  to  be  laid  in  in  their  turn,  on 
the  same  principle ;  and  no  stopping  must  be  resorted  to, 
unless  it  is  seen  that  any  particular  member  is  getting  too 
decided  a  lead,  when  the  top  may  be  pinched.  In  this  way 
the  energies  of  the  tree  will  be  expended  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  diffused  through  so  many  channels  as  to  lessen  that 
grossnesB  so  inimical  to  the  production  of  fruit ;  and  large, 
well-furnished  trees,  such  as  cannot  be  secured  by  any  other 
mode  of  training,  will  be  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  found  that  the  bearing  wood  increases 
in  quantity  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches  ;  but, 
as  the  peach  neveV  refuses  to  break  abundantly  even  on  the 
two  and  three  year  old  wood  if  the  trees  are  exposed  to  a 
good  light,  it  will  be  found  an  easy  matter  to  originate  as 
many  shoots  as  desired  at  the  base  of  the  tree  the  following 
season,  and  this  must  be  attended  to  in  disbudding,  so  as 
always  to  keep  any  space  or  bare  limb  covered  with  bearing 
wood.  Winter  pruning  consists  in  thinning  out  the  wood 
where  too  thick,  but  which  should  not  be  necessary  if  the 
disbudding  has  been  properly  performed,  and  shortening  in 
any  shoot  that  has  been  allowed  to  get  greatly  in  advance 
of  its  neighbours. 

Besults  ofPrwUee. — ^Were  we  not  in  a  position  to  support 
our  advocacy  of  the  extension  system  by  experience  and 
success,  wo  should  not  feci  justified  in  undertaking  the 
task ;  but  we  can  point  to  examples.  One  of  several  peach 
trees — all  of  unusual  size  for  their  age — in  a  peach  house 
we  have,  is  16ft.  high  and  17ft.  across,  and  is  bearing  fruit 
over  that  area.  It  would  have  been  26ft,  across  by  this 
time  had  it  been  allowed  to  grow,  or  rather  had  there  been 
room  for  it  to  do  so ;  but  a  peach  and  nectarine  were 
wanted  in  each  division,  and. so  much  room  could  not  be* 
afforded.  This  tree,  and  the  others,  were  planted,  small 
trees  with  four  or  five  moderate  shoots  upon  them,  in  the 
spring  of  1866.  Cherry  trees  about  the .  same  ^e,  and 
trained  in  the  same  way,  we  have  of  the  same  size  and 
larger,  and  which  have  always  homo  a  famous  crop  of  fruit, 
equally  distributed  over  their  ^whole  surface,  showing  the 
fallacy  of  the  idea  that  the  extension  system  of  training 
leaves  the  bottom  of  the  tree  scant  of  bearing  wood. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  just  mention  that  the  extension 
plan  of  training  the  peach  cannot  be  carried  out  except 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the 
wood,  as  when  the  wood  is  not  ripe  it  must  be  cut  back  u 
ftu-  as  it  is  needfuL  , 

Thb  Banana  and  its  Culture. 
The  Musa  or  plantain  is  one  of  the  best  among  the  less 
known  and  cultivated  fruits.  It  is  an  undoubted  acquisi- 
tion to  tho  dessert,  and  when  the  fruit  is  properly  ripened 
it  is  delicious  and  highly  relished  by  most  people,  and 
those  who  do  not  take  to  it  at  first  very  soon  acquire  a  taste 
for  it.  Mma  Gavendishii,  is  perhaps  the  most  eligible 
variety  for  general  culture,  as  it  is  one  of  the  dwarfest,  and 
does  not  require  a.  lofty  structure  to  accommodate  it. 
Neither  does  it  reauire  such  a  high  temperature  as  some, 
while  it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  bearers,  throwing  in  a 
chance  way  bunches  of  fruit  weighing  not  less  than  151b.  or 
201b. ;  while  under  liberal  treatment  this  is  sometimes  more 


than  doubled.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  famihar 
with  the  plant,  we  may  briefiy  describe  it.  Msua  Caoen- 
dishii  grows  from  6ft.  to  10ft.  nigh,  the  leaves  themselves 
adding  about  a  half  to  the  height,  and  averaging  perhaps 
1ft.  in  breadth.  Inwgpective  of  its  fruiting  qualities,  tho 
Musa  is  a  noble  plant,  and  forms  a  grand  and  imposing 
background  to  any  collection  of  ornamental  stove  plants. 
The  fruit  is  borne  on  a  spadix,  which  is  thrown  up  from  the 
socket  of  the  leaves.  Many  dozens  of  fruit  are  borne  on 
one  spadix,  and,  in  an  ordinary  way,  each  fruit  is  about 
three  or  four  inches  long,  more  angular  than  round,  and 
arranged  in  spiral  tiers  round  the  ste'm,  the  bunch  termi- 
nating in  a  point  formed  by  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
sheath  which  covers  the  embryo  fruit.  When  ripe  the  fruit 
is  yellow,  the  skin  peels  easily  off,  and  the  soft,  pithy- 
looking  body  within  is  the  eatable  part.  It  is  very  whole- 
some, and  in  taste  somewhat  resembles  a  ripe  pear.  It  is 
seldom  or  never  that  the  fruit  sets  to  the  extremity  of  tho 
spadix,  at  least  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
artificial  impregnation  would  greatly  increase  the  quantity 
of  fruit,  though  we  have  not  tried  it.  The  fruits  ripen  in 
succession,  beginning  at  the  base,  and  one  bunch  wiU  afibrd 
a  supply  for  a  considerable  while.  The  flavour  is  better 
and  more  piquant  when  the  fruit  is  pulled  before  it  is  quite 
ripe.  Indeed,  a  veiy  high  authority  has  stated  that,  if  the 
whole  spadix  is  cut  off  just  when  the  upper  tier  is  getting 
ripe,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry,  airr  fruit  room,  the  fruit  will 
ripen  slowly,  and  afibrd  a  supply  for  two  months.  This, 
however,  we  <Mnk,  is  improbable  j  for  when  the  first  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  the  greater  portion  is  quite  green  and  not 
fufly  swelled,  and  it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  heat 
to  ripen  it.  It  seems  ]ust  about  as  reasonable  to  cut  the 
branch  of  an  apple  tree  and  try  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  the 
same  way.  By  pulling  the  fruit  off  singly,  however,  when 
turning  yellow,  as  stated,  we  have  kept  it  for  a  long  while. 

Culture. — It  is  not  necessary  to  devote  a  house  to  this 
purpose.  Five  or  six  bunches  of  fruit  in  the  year  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  found  mora  than  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  a  supply, 
even  in  a  large  establishment;  but  we  give  that  as  an 
estimate,  as  in  growing  the  plant  for  its  fruit  something 
like  a  system  must  be  followed.  A  roopiy  plant  stove, 
either  span-roofed  or  lean-to,  will  do;  if  the  former,  the 
plants  must  be  grown  along  the  centre  of  the  bed  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  where  there  is  most  room  for  them ;  if 
the  latter,  thev  should  be  grown  along  the  back.  Although 
the  Musa  ■p'm  grow,  and  even  fruit,  without  bottom  heat 
from  pipes,  provided  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  kept 
well  up,  still  it  is  much  better  to  provide  means  for  keeping 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  up  to  80°  or  85°  if  needful, 
partionlarly  if  the  plants  should  be  swelling  their  fruit  in 
winter.  Tne  bed  may  be  like  an  ordinary  pine  bed,  and 
about  3ft.  deep,  which  will  allow  a  foot  of  drainage  and  2ft. 
of  soil.  As  the  Musa  is  a  rapid  grower  and  a  luxurious 
feeder,  it  requires  a  rich  and  open  soil;  loam  and  rough, 
leaf  mould  or  well-rotted  hotbed  manure  in  equal  pro- 
portions will  suit  it  well.  The  bed  should  be  filled  up  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  kerb  stone,  so  as  to 
allow  apace  for  oopious  waterings,  and  the  soil  may  bo 
beaten  slightly  with  a  fork  in  making  up  the  bed,  to  prevent 
it  subsiding  too  much  afterwards,  and  because  it  will  have 
to  serve  as  a  stage  for  any  other  plants  grown  in  front  of 
the  Musas.  Having  thus  prepared  accommodation  for  them, 
the  next  thing  is  the  planting.  The  Musa  produces  suokers 
freely  from  the  base  of  the  old  stems,  bad  these  are  now 
easily  to  be  had  in  quantity  if  inquired  for. 

Autumn  or  spring  is  about  as  good  a  time  for  planting  as 
any,  and  suckers  with  one  or  two  leaves  are  best.  Theso 
should  be  planted  suffidentlydeep  te  cover  the  roots  well, 
and  five  or  six  feet  t^art.  This  will  give  plenty  of  head 
room,  and  allow  sufficient  light  for  the  successional  suckers, 
as  they  spring  up  be^een,  to  take  the  place  of  those  that 
have  been  cut  down  after  fruiting.  Good  suckers  will 
produce  fruit  within  a  year.  If  they  are  planted  in  August, 
say,  and  grown  on  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature  through 
the  winter,  and  pushed  on  in  spring  as  the  days  lengthen, 
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with  plenty  of  moisture,  they  will  be  fine  plants  by  mid- 
Miimmer,  and  will  probably  show  frait  after  that  time  and 
onwards,  which  will  ripen  in  autamn  and  winter. 

Fruit  ripened  in  winter,  howeTer,  ia^either  so  large  nor 
so  good  as  that  grown  in  a  high  temperature  under  the 
summer  sun ;  and,  as  a  snpply  of  fruit  of  this  kind  is  not 
likely  to  be  desired  or  insisted  upon  all  the  year  round,  we 
should  aim  at  having  a  supply  from  Midsumn^er  to 
KoTember.  To  accomptish  this,  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
plant  suckers  in  spring,  not  too  early,  and  in  August  or 
September.  Those  planted  in  spring  would  be  ready  to 
throw  up  by  Novemoer ;  but  by  keeping  the  temperature 
down  to  about  60°  min,  and  70°  max.,  and  bottom  heat  the 
same,  their  fruiting  could  be  prevented  till  December,  after 
.which  time  they  might  be  started  with  a  higher  temperature 
and  more  moisture.  This  would  send  tne  most  mature 
plants  into  fruit  at  once,  and  the  others  would  follow  in 
succession,  affording  a  supply  of  fruit  from  early  smnmer 
onwards.  Burin^  tnis  period  the  autumn-planted  suckers 
would  be  completmg  their  growth,  and  showing  fruit  after 
midsummer,  which  would  carry  the  supply  on  tiU  winter. 

The  only  attention  needful  while  the  plants  are  growing 
and  fruiting  is  to  keep  up  a  steady  bottom  heat,  starting  at 
75"  or  under,  and  raising  it  gradually  to  85°  as  the  &ys 
lengthen  and  sun  heat  increases;  while  the  top  heat 
may  be  kept  at  from  70°  to  75°  at  night,  and  from  80*  to  90° 
by  day.  Liberal  waterings  and  syringings  must  be  given, 
and  the  fruit  must  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light. 
As  a  rule,  they  will  produce  more  suckers  than  are  required, 
and  if  these  do  not  come  up  in  the  proper  place,  they  should 
bo  lilted  aud  planted  in  the  place  of  those  which  have  been 
removed  after  fruiting ;  but  in  doing  so  the  old  roots  should 
be  taken  out,  and  several  barrowfuls  of  fresh  soil  added 
where  the  new  suckers  are  put  in.  In  this  way,  the  succes- 
sion is  kept  up  without  getting  into  confusion,  or  haying 
more  plants  tnan  there  is  either  room  or  need  for.  When 
suckers  are  scarce,  the  old  stems  may  be  taken  up  with  a 
i-oot,  and  potted  or  laid  in  anywhere  where  they  can  have 
heat  and  moisture,  and  they  Trill  produce  offsets  in  a  short 
time.  . 

Sometimes  the  Mnsa  is  grown  in  tubs,  and  we  have  had 
to  do  with  them  in  this  way ;  but  to  plant  out  in  the  bed  ia 
by  far  the  best  way  to  secure  vigorous  plants  and  heavy  fruit. 
It  is,  however,  occasionally  necessary  to  use  tubs,  in  which 
case  more  attention  in  watering,  &c.,  is  needful. 

Considering  the  novelty,  qnality,  and  usefulness  of  the 
banana  as  a  dessert  fmit,  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not 
more  generally  grown  for  this  purpose.  Many  have  a 
prejudice  against  it  from  having  eaten  only  the  imported 
banana  of  the'  shops;  but  these  afford  no  criterion  of 
the  quality  of  English-grown  fruits.  The  latter,  when 
finished  in  a  high,  dry  temperature,  are  delicious.  The 
consistence  is  about  thi^  of  a  scarlet-fleshed  melon,  melting 
and  slightly  mealy,  but  there  is  nothing  of  melon  in  the 
flavour.  No  plant  pays  better  for  liberal  culture.  They 
delight  in  manure  water  and  house  sewage ;  and  if  grown 
in  pots  or  tubs,  these  should  stand  on  a  warm  bottom  and 
bo  uberally  treated  to  such  strong  waters.  If  bottom  heat 
is  impossible,  the  water  should  be  applied  to  the  roots  at  a 
temperature  of  from  85°  to  90°.  It  is  astonishing  how  much 
warm  water  assists  such  plants,  and  marveUoas  that  such  a 
simple  means  of  warming  the  earth  is  so  seldom  thought  of. 

To  have  the  fruit  perfect,  gather  each  as  it  ripens.  Wlien 
the  upper  (mark,  npt  the  lower)  tier  of  fruit  is  getting  ripe, 
the  whole  spadix  may  be  cut  off  and  hung  in  an  airy  fruit 
room,  and  it  will  keep  for  a  montih  or  six  weeks  without 
losing  much  flavour.  Baaanas  must  not  be  forced  into 
ripenmg  by  the  mode  successfully  adopted  for  apples  or 
pears  at  times.  They  resist  such  modes  of  forcing  maturity, 
and  bake  but  do  not  ripen.  In  winter  we  have  found  the 
kitchen  of  a  gentleman  s  house  a  good  place  to  ripen  and 
develope  the  flavour  of  late  bananas.  Wrapped  in  paper  to 
keep  out  the  dust,  the  kitchen  temperature  suited  this  admi- 
rablyj  and  a  single  spadix  has  afforded  a  month's  picking. 
As  to  varietie.-!,  doubtles.'<  the  M.   Cavendi«hu  is  the  most 


convenient  to  grow,  though  the  M.  sapientwii  and  3f.  para- 
diaiaca  can  also  be  f  ruiteo  well  in  a  tall  stove.  They  seldom 
fruit,  however,  under  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  stature.' 

[Those  who  have  eaten  the  banana  in  its  natural  climate 
■will  endorse  the  above  opinion  that  the  half  rotten  imported 
fhiit  (gathered  green,  and  subjected  to  a  long  voyage)  has 
little  or  any  of  the  consistency  and  delicious  flavour  of  the 
banana  as  it  ought  to  be.  Some  we  have  tasted  of  English 
growth  were  not  far  inferior  to  the  best  grown  in  a  hot 
climate,  and  this  should  be  sufficient  encouragement  to  the 
cultivator.  We  have  always  found  the  fruit  most  perfect 
when  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  stem.  M.  Cavendlshii  M)pears 
to  us  to  have  the  soent  and  flavour  of  vanilla.  When  in 
perfection  the  fruit  should  have  almost  the  consistency 
of  butter,  and  the  less  fibrous  the  better. — Ed.] 

■    Thb   Passiploha. 
This  is  one  of  the  less  known  fruits  which,  like  the  banana, 
we  see  now  and  then  in  a  chance  way,  but  deserving  to  be 
more  extensively  cultivated  as  a  dessert  fruit.    Passiflora 
qvadrangulans  and  P.  edidis  are  the  two  varieties  best 
known  and  appreciated  for  their  fruit.    The  firstis  pretty 
well  known  as  a  handsome  and  luxurious  stove  climber,  its 
gorgeous  flowers  rendering  it  a  general  favourite.    P.  eduXia 
IS  of  the  same  habit,  with  flowers  of  less  striking  hue,  but 
chaste  and  beautiful  as  all  this  class  are.    P.  g  uadrangularU 
produces  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  or  larger  in 
an  ordinary  way,  wheil  the  crop  is  heavy.    When  ripe,  it  is 
of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  and  has  an  agreeable  smell.    P.  odidU 
is  seldom  much  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  is  of  a 
purplish  colour.    The  rind  of  botn  is  thick  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  and  incloses  a  sac  containing  the  seeds 
and  pulp,  which  is   the  eatable  portion ;  the   flavour  is 
peculiar,  agreeable,  and  refreshing.    Both  varieties  Ixsar  ex- 
cessively under  ordinarily  favourable  conditions,  though  an 
impression  exist  that  P.  quadrangidaris  is  difficult  to  fruit. 
All  that  we  can  say  is  that  we  know  scarcely  any  plant  that 
bears  so  early  and  so  abundantly.    Some  two  or  three  years 
ago  we  procured  a  newly-rooted  plant  in  a  3-inch  pot  about 
the  month  of  January,  which  we  grew  in  a  pine  stove. 
During  the  season  it  made  something  like  200  feet  of  wood, 
and  set  about  a  hundred  fruit  all  at  one  time,  but  only  half 
that  number  attained  maturity,  weighing  each  about  jlb.  or 
more.    This  was  from  a  plant  not  twelve  months  old  from  a 
cutting.    The  Passiflora  is  not  a  plant  that  requires  a  house 
for  itself ;  the  roof  of  a  plant  stove  or  the  back  of  a  pine 
stove  is  the  place  for  it;  and  in  such  a  position  it  may  be 
made  both  useful  and  ornamental.    The  conditions  necessary 
to  secure  a  vigorous  growth  and  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  are 
abundance  of  bght  and  air,  restricted  root  room,  and  a  pine 
stove  temperature  both  top  and  bottom.    A  stone  bos,  or  a 
large  pot,  plunged  in  the  comer  of  the  pine  bed  or  set  near 
the  pipes,  where  the  root  temperature  can  be  kept  at  85*  or 
90°,  is  the  place  for  it.    Under  any  circumstances  the  box 
should  be  puinged,  otherwise  red  spider  will  be  troublesome,  , 
though  the  plant  is  not  liable  to  msect  attacks  unless  it  is 
starved.    Good  rough  loam  and  weU-rotted  manure  of  any 
kind  will  suit  it,  and  plenty  of  manure  water  should  be 
given  when   the  fruit  is   swelling,  especially  when    the 
box  gets  crammed  with  roots,  which  it  wiU  in  a  Jfew  weeks 
after  the  plant  gets  fairly  into  growth.    The  shoots  may  bo 
trained  along  the  'wires,  about  six  inches  apart,  and  about 
one  foot  from  the  glass.    When  as  many  shoots  as  are 
needed  to  fill  the  space  allotted  it  are  originated,  which  will 
be  found  an  easy  matter,  all  others  which  show  themselves 
should  be  cut  clean  out.    The  secret  of  fraiting  it  consists 
in  allowing  each  shoot  that  is  left  to  grow  on  uninterruptedly 
during  the  season  -without  stopping.    The  flowers  show 
themselves  freely  along  the  shoot  as  it  grows,  and  they 
must  be  impregnated  artificially  as  they  expand.    If  the 
temperature  is  Kept  up  to  85°  or  90°"  during  the  day,  and 
from  70°  to  75°  at  night,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  plant 
does  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  root,  any  flower 
will  generally  set  freely,  and  the  fruit  will  swell  quickly  to 
its  full  size ;  but  it  generally  takes  from  two  to  three  months 
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to  ripen.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  neither  young  nor 
old  plants  show  flower  until  they  have  made  a  good  bit  of 
growth ;  it  is  therefore  important  to  start  the  plant  early — 
say  about  the  begiuning  of  January,  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture as  the  days  lengthen.  At  this  rate  a  young  plant  will 
flower  shortly  after  Midsummer,  and  onwards;  but  an  old 
plant  that  has  some  wood  about  it  will  fruit  considerably 
earlier.  The  temperature  should  be  kept  well  up  while  the 
fruit  is  ripening,  otherwise  it  wUl  be  indifferent  both  in 
appearance  and  flavour.  P.  edulu  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  quadrangularis. 

Melons  aud  Cucumbebs. 

A  moderate  and  steady  temperature  is  what  is  required 
generally,  and  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  such  can  be  secured 
by  a  well-made  hotbed  for  nearly  twelve  months.  "The 
materials  required  for  a  lasting  hotbed  are  stable  htter  and 
leaves  in  about  equal  quantities.  In  the  absence  of  leaves 
•we  have  i;sed  old  half -decayed  hotbed  manure,  refuse  turf 
choppmgs,  old  bedding  plants  and  such  like,  from  the 
rubbish  heap,  or  any  other  material  that  was  likely  to 
moderate  the  fermentation  of  the  stable  litter— mateiWs  to 
be  had  in  every  establishment  of  the  most  moderate  pre- 
tensions. The  first  consideration  is  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  the  bed,  which  should  always  be  in  a  dry  and  sheltered 
situation.  Nothing  extracts  the  heat  so  rapidly  as  cold 
wmds ;  indeed,  where  a  hotbed  is  made  up  annually,  it  is 
better  to  have  it  sunk  two-thirds  in  the  ground.  It  would 
be  preferable,  in  fact,  to  have  it  wholly  in  the  ground;  but 
aa  the  bed  will  settle  down  at  least  one-third  of  its  height 
during  the  summer,  the  frame  would  get  below  the  ground 
Ime,  which  would  be  inconvenient.  For  a  frame  Oft.  by  5ft 
the  pit  would  need  to  be  14ft.  long  and  10ft.  wide ;  and  if 
the  bed  were  intended  to  last  eight  or  nine  months,  it  would 
require  to  be  4ft.  deep,  which,  allowing  one-third  of  the  bed 
to  be  above  ground,  would  give  a  total  depth  of  6ft.  of 
fermenting  material.  If  the  pit  is  double-stoothed  with 
strong  rough  deal,  so  as  to  form  a  2in.  cavity  aU  round 
between  the  earth  and  the  sides  of  the  bed,  the  heat  will 
last  a  <»nsiderable  while  longer,  aa  the  hollow  cavity  pre- 
vents the  bed  from  being  robbed  of  its  heat  by  th6  cold 
(MTth.  .Ajiother  advantage  of  having  a  pit  for  the  bed  is 
that  the  bed  is  a  great  deal  easier  made,  for  it  requires  a 
bkiUed  hand  to  build  up  a  compact  and  stable  hotbed  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Whatever  kind  of  site  is  prepared, 
the  next  step  is  to  have  the  materials  (litter  and  leaves) 
brought  and  put  down  conveniently  near.  These  may  bo 
thrown  roughly  together  the  first  time,  sprinkUng  plenty 
of  water  upon  them  if  they  are  at  all  diy.  In  a  week  or 
ten  days  the  heap  wiU  usuaUy  be  found  to  be  heating 
violently,  when  it  should  be  turned  over  again,  taking  care 
to  mix  the  litter  and  leaves  intimately  this  time,  shaking 
every  particle  up  thoroughly,  and  adding  more  water  if  the 
material  appears  at  aU  dry.  A  week  later  or  so  it  will 
reqmre  wiother  turning,  which,  as  a  ruje,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  brmg  It  mto  a  fit  condition  for  making  up  into  a 
bed,  even  thou^  it  be  heating  strongly,  for  the  temperature 
will  subside  a  deal  after  the  materials  are  well  trodden. 
The  mafang  of  the  bed  is  an  operation  which  should  not  be 
daUied  over,  but  all  hands  should  be  set  to  work ;  and,  after 
the  outhnes  of  the  foundation  have  been  marked  off,  the 
bed  should  be  built  up  layer  upon  layer,  spreading  the  dung 
thinly  and  evenly,  and  treading  every  square  foot  firmly  and 
ma  systematic  manner,  until  the  last  particle  is  put  on, 
when  the  bed,  if  it  has  been  done  skilfufiy,  should  be  about 
1ft.  lower  at  the  front  than  the  back,  and  square,  trim, 
even,  and  so  firmly  knit  together  round  the  sides  that  a 
handful  of  the  litter  cannot  be  pulled  out  without  an  effort. 
The  bed  completed,  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  windy,  the 
frame,  which  should  be  2ft).  deep  at  the  back  and  16in.  at 
the  front,  should  be  lifted  on  at  once,  and  lined  round  the 
outside  with  long  litter.  The  frame  and  lining  together 
arc  a  good  protection  to  the  bed  against  radiation,  and  the 
,heat  rises  sooner.    Fermentation  goes  on  but  slowly  some- 
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times  in  a  well-trodden  bed,  if  it  is  not  protected  in  cold 
weather;  the  temperatm-e  once  up,  it  can  be  kept  up. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  preparation  of  the  plants  for  plant- 
ing and  their  after-culture;  and  we  shall  begin  with  the 
cucumber.  Where  the  hotbed  is  the  only  accommodation, 
the  seed  of  course  cannot  be  sown  till  the  bed  is  ready ; 
but  where  there  is  a  hothouse  or  pit  besides  it  is  mere  con- 
venient, and  a  great  saving  of  time,  to  sow  the  seed  about 
the  time  the  first  preparations  are  made  for  making  the 
bed ;  and  when  the  bed  is  ready  the  plants  will  be  strong 
and  fit  for  planting.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  6-inch 
pot,  well  dramed,  using  a  finely-sifted  mixture  of  loam  aud 
leaf  mould,  being  careful  not  to  cover  the  seeds  more  than 
half  an  inch.  The  pot  should  then  be  plunged  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  75°  or  80°,  with  a  moist  atmospheriSd  heat  of  from 
65°  to  70°  at  night,  and  75°  to  80°  by  day.  The  seeds 
should  not  be  watered  for  a  day  or  two  tifter  planting,  when 
they  should  get  a  good  soaking ;  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  should  never  bo 
allowed  to  get  dry,  nor  never  wet  enough  to  be  called  sour. 
When  the  seedlings  are  fairly  up,  and  nave  made  the  first 
roDgh  leaf,  they  should  be  potteid  off  in  5-inch  pots,  and 
two  in  a  pot,  Before  doing  tnis  the  soil  in  the  pot  should 
be  allowed  to  get  a  little  dry ;  and,  when  the  soil  (loam  and 
leaf  mould)  has  beeh  warmed,  and  everything  else  got  in 
readiness,  the  seedlings  should  be  turned  carefully  out  of 
the  pot.  If  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  get  pot-bound,  tho 
tender  rootlets  .will  be  easily  disentangled,  and  the  plants 
should  be  potted  deep  enough  for  the  soil  to  cover  the  stems 
up  to  the  seed  leaf.  They  should  then  be  watered  thoroughly, 
tiuuged  in  their  old  quarters,  shaded  for  a  few  days  till  esta- 
ilished  again,  and  otherwise  treated  as  before  imtil  they 
are  fit  for  planting  out  in  the  bed,  which  will  be  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed. 

In  preparing  the  bed  for  planting  we  generally  cover  tho 
bottom  of  the  frame  with  sods,  grassy  sides  downwards ; 
on  the  top  of  these  we  lay  a  ridge  of  soil  the  whole  length 
of  the  frame.  This  ridge  is  nine  inches  deep  in  the  oentrc, 
and  slopes  off  to  a  depth  of  four  inches,  perhaps,  at  tho  back 
and  front  of  the  fi-ame.  This  is  afterwards  levelled  up,  as 
the  plants  root  out  in  both  directions.  Fj-equent  soilings 
are  an  evil  in  hotbed  culture,  for  such  operations  cannot  be 
performed  without  disarranging  the  foliage  and  ii^ury  to 
the  plants  in  other  respects.  Any  ordinary  hght,  rich  soil 
will  suit  the  cucumber.  A  mixture  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  of  good  loam  to  one  of  rough  leaf-mould  is  tho  best ; 
but  where  loam  cannot  be  had  common  garden  soil  will  do 
very  well,  adding  to  it  less  or  more  leaf -mould  or  decayed 
hotbed  manure,  according  as  the  garden  soil  is  light  or 
or  heavy.  The  bed  being  prepared,  and  presuming  tho 
bottom  heat  to  have  subsiaed  to  about  75°  or  80  ,  tho 

flants  should  be  planted,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  light. 
f  not  done  before,  they  should  at  the  same  time  have  their 
tops  pinched  off  above  the  second  or  third  leaf.  After 
planting,  with  the  assistance  of  linings,  in  the  shape  of 
stable  litter,  and  the  careful  economy  of  sun  heat,  the 
bottom  heat  should  be  kept  at  75°,  at  least,  and  the  top 
heat  at  70°  at  night,  and  80°  or  85°  with  sun.  In  very  bright 
weather  a  shading  of  the  thinnest  of  canvas  should  be 
rolled  over  the  frame  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
but  shading  should  not  be  resorted  to  more  than  can  be 
helped.  Air  must  be  admitted  at  all  times,  even  in  severe 
weather,  if  the  sashes  should  only  be  raised  the  thickness 
of  a  label'to  let  the  steam  escape.  The  bed  should  always 
be  kept  moist,  but  not  sodden,  and  the  plants  should  bo 
sprinkled  every  afternoon  in  bright  weather  with  soft, 
clean,  tepid  water.  Under  this  treatment  they  will  soon 
start  into  growth  by  sending  out  two  strong  leaders  below 
where  they  were  pinched.  One  should  be  trained  towards 
the  back  of  the  frame,  and  the  other  towards  the  front,  and 
when  they  have  come'  within  about  a  foot  of  tho  sides  of  the 
frame  they  should  be  pinched  again,  which  will  cause  them 
to  throw  out  laterals,  showing  fruit  in  all  probability,  which, 
with  tho  exception  of  three  or  four  on  each  limb,  should  bo' 
picked  ofl*,  and  the  laterals  should  be  stopped  in  their  turn 
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abont  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  If  the  foliage  is  large 
and  vigorous,  it  Trill  perhaps  be  fonnd  advantageous  to  cnt 
out  some  of  the  laterals  altogether.  It  is  much  better  to 
thin  out  the  foliage  and  wood  frequently  than  to  let  the 
plants  get  overcrowded,  and  then  cut  out  a  great  quantity  of 
wood  at  one  time.  After  this  the  training  of  the  plants 
consists  in  laying  the  shoots  out,  so  as  to  cover  the  bed ; 
stopping  them  regularly,  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the 
fruit,  and  disposing  of  them  generally  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  light  and  air  possible  to  every  leaf.  As 
the  oncnmber  swells  its  fruit  without  impregnation,  the 
male  flowers,  which  generally  come  in  profusion,  may  be 
picked  off,  unless  seed  is  wanted,  when  it  is  better  to  im- 
pregnate artificially.  The  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bear  too  heavily  if  they  are  expected  to  keep  up  the  supply 
for  any  length  of  time.  When  cropped  moderately,  and 
when  the  fruit  is  cut  as  fast  as  it  is  ready,  it  is  nothing 
unusual  for  the  same  plants  to  bear  continuously  from 
March  till  December  on  a  hotbed.  The  insect  enemies  of 
the  cucumber  are  greenfly  and  red  spider ;  but  neither  are 
so  troublesome  in  the  dung  frame  as  they  are  in  pits  heated 
•with  hot-water  pipes.  Greenfly  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
gentle  smoking  witn  tobacco  paper,  and  red  spider  may  be 
checked  by  dusting  the  leaves,  on  the  under  sides  particularly, 
with  flowers  of  sulphur ;  but  nothing  is  so  sure  a  preventive 
of  either  as  careful  attention  to  watering,  ventilation,  and 
temperature,  so  as  to  secure  robust  health  in  the  plants, 
which  will  generally  set  such  pests  at  defiance. 

Excepting  that  the  melon  requires  a  temperature  at  least 
6°  higher  than  the  cucumber  top  and  bottom,  and  a  heavier 
soil  in  the  shape  of  a  sound  triable  loam,  the  directions 
given  for  the  cucumber  apply  to  it  also  up  till  the  time  of 
setting  the  fruit.  The  cucumber  is  cnt  gr^en,  but  the 
melon  is  grown  for  its  ripe  fmit,  and  requires  a  somewhat 
different  treatment  in  the  later  stages  of  its  growth.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  melon  that  when  one  fruit  gets  the  lead 
on  a  plant  the  others,  as  a  rule,  will  not  swell.  It  ie  there- 
fore important  to  get  as  many  fruits  as  it  is  intended  to 
allow  on  ode  plant  set  simultaneously.  This  is  an  easy 
matter  if  the  directions  about  stopping  the  shoots  are 
attended  to.  If  a  melon  plant  is  topped  above  the  second 
or  third  leaf  as  directed  for  the  cucumber  it  will,  as  an 
almost  constant  rule,  send  out  two  leaders ;  these  will  make 
equal  progress,  one  towards  the  back  and  the  other  towards 
the  front  of  the  frame.  When  they  have  grown  about  2ft. 
or  3ft.  they  should  be  stopped,  when  they  will  again  throw 
out  laterals  simultaneously  along  the  stem ;  these  will  in  all 
likelihood  show  fruit  at  the  first  or  second  joint,  and  should 
be  stopped  in  their  turn  at  the  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  which 
will  hasten  the  expansion  of  the  flowers  within  a  day  or  two 
at  most  of  each  other.  This  must  be  watched  for  every  day 
about  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  female 
flowers  should  be  impregnated  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil  by 
transferring  the  pollen  from  the  male  to  the  stigma  of  the 
female  flower.  More  fruits  should  be  set  than  are  intended 
to  swell  in  case  of  failure.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  it 
will  be  seen  what  are  going  to  swell,  and  all,  excepting  the 
number  that  it  is  wished  to  have  on  each  plant,  should  be 
picked  off.  After  this,  the  culture  consists  in  allowing  the 
plants  to  grow  as  much  as  they  will  beyond  the  fruit,  as  far 
as  can  be  done  without  crowding,  keeping  the  foliage  healthy 
and  green  by  liberal  waterings  when  required,  and  dewings 
in  the  afternoons  during  bright  weather.  When  the  fruit 
attains  the  size  of  an  egg  it  should  be  laid  on  a  piece  of 
slate,  and  when  it  begins  to  change  colour  the  foliage  should 
be  pegged  back  and  the  fruit  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun  until  perfectly  ripe.  At  this  stage  water  should  also  be 
withheld,  without  allowing  the  plants  to  flag  altogether. 
When  the  fmit  is  quite  ripe,  which  will  bo  known  by  the 
perfume  it  emits,  it  should  be  cut  and  laid  in  a  dry  and 
cool  place,  where  it  will  keep  from  a  week  to  a  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety.  After  all  the  fmit  has  been  cut,  if  the 
plants  are  pruned  in  a  little,  watered  thoroughly,  and  treated 
as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  culture,  they  will  break  again 
and  bear  another  crop. 


THE  FLOWEB  OABDEN. 
Thb  Htacinth. 

The  following  are  among  the  best  to  select  for  culture: 
With  but  very  few  exceptions,  a  marked  preference  should 
be  given  to  single  over  double  flowers.    In  making  this 
statement  we  embody  an  experience  extending  over  some 
twenty  years.    In  the  blue  division,  Laurens  Koster,  glossy 
dark  blue,  very  large  and  handsome  truss  ;  Grarrick,  brigbc 
violet  blue,  very  fine ;  and  Van  Speyk,  pale  greyish  blue,  is 
also  a  fine  flower.    The  last-named  variety  requires  a  good 
deal  of  heat  to  get  the  spike  finely  developed.    These  arc 
the  very  cream  of  the  double  blue  varieties ;  but  they  are 
almost  too  high  in  price  for  general  use.  Cheap  double  blue 
hyacinths  are  scarcely  worth  pot  culture.    The  lack  of  good 
flowers  among  the  double  varieties  is  amply  compensated 
for  in  the  single  division.    Some  of  the  most  beantiful 
hyacinths   grown  are  included  in  the  moderately-priced 
single  blue  group.  The  darkest  shades — really  black-blue — 
are  represented  by  Baron  Van  Tuyll ;  Baron  von  Humboldt, 
rich  dark  blue,  striped  with  black ;  Bleu  Mourant ;  Feruck 
Khan,  very  dark  shining  blue-purple,  extra  fine;  Marie, 
shaded  dark  violet,  very  fine;  Madame  Coster,  Mimosa, 
Prince  Albert,  Uncle  Tom,  and  William  First.    Argus  has 
a  fine  hue  of  deep  blue,  but  it  is  difiioult  to  bloom  well ; 
and  General  Havelook,  a  glossy  black-purple,  and  King  of 
the  Blues,  shaded  purple-blue,  but  they  are  scarce  and  high 
in  price.      Then  comes  a  group  of  intermediate  tints,  in 
which  deep  lilac  and  violet  may  be  said  to  prevail,  as  seen 
in  such  flowers  as  that  fine  old  variety  Charles  Dickens, 
General  Lanriston,  Leonidas,  Lord  Palmerston,  a  very  beau- 
tiful variety;  Orondates,  Porcelain  Sceptre,  and  Begulus. 
Then  comes  the  palest   of  all,  in  whicn  silver  and  grey 
appear  to  be  blended  with  very  pale  tints  of  blue,  and  in 
this  group  we  get  Blondin ;  Oouronne  do  Celle,  a  beautiful 
flower,  but  the  Dulb  is  nearly  always  rough  in  appearance; 
Grand  Lilas,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  reliable  of  the  pale 
blue  hyacinths;  and  Grande  Vddette.  The  fine  new  varieties. 
Czar  Peter,  La  Grande  Resemblance,  and  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  also  oome  into  this  group ;  but  their  high  prices 
are  almost  prohibitory.    The  double-red  class  contains  but 
few  flowers  to  be  highly  commended.     Koh-i-noor;  the 
beautiful  pale-blush  Lord  Wellington,  which  always  forms 
a  massive  spike  even  when  grown  in  a  glass ;  Noble  par 
Mdrite,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  old  Waterloo  (the  last 
because  of  its  colour)  are  decidedly  the  best.    Yet — except 
to  those  who  perceive  in  double  flowers  a  peculiar  beauty 
that  single  flowers  do  not  possess — the  foregoing  are  much 
inferior  to  the  single  varieties,  as  larger  spikes  and  deeper 
hues  are  found  in  the  latter.    Take  a  group  of  the  deepest 
shades — really  red  and  crimson  hues — and  we  get   such 
superb  flowers  as   Garibaldi,   bright  crimson,   very   fine; 
Howard,  fiery  red,  very  fine ;  L'Etincelante,  glowing  crimson ; 
Lina,  pale  rosy  crimson;  Linnaeus,  bright  deep  carmine; 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  rich  dark  shining  crimson;  Heine  dos 
Jacinthes,  bright  deep  carmine ;  Robert  Stieger ;  Solfatorre, 
brilliant  orange-red;  and  the  magnificent  but  high-prioed 
,  Vnurbaak,  with .  its  large  fiery  crimson  truss.      Of   the 
varieties  just  enumerated  those  described  are  the  most 
expensive ;  but  year  by  year,  as  those  varieties  become  more 
grown,  they  become  slightly  cheaper.    A  group  comprising 
flowers  with  intermediate  tints — such  as  rose,  crimson,  deep 
pink,  4c. — includes  Cavagniac,  pink,  striped  bright  rose; 
Cosmos,  Duchess  of  Bicfamond,  La  Dame   du    Lac,  La 
Joyeuse,  Le  Prophfete,  Macaulay,  Madame  Hodgson,  Sul- 
tan's Favourite,  and  Von  SohiUer.     Blush  and  very  pale 
pink  flowers  include  Emmeline  Gigantea,  Lord  Wellington, 
Marie  Cornelia,  Norma,  Omement  de  la  Nature,  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  Tubiflora. 

Thereisastill  greater  dearth  of  good  double  white  hyacinths, 
and  of  the  double  yellow  section  not  one  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. La  Tour  d  Auvergne,  and  Prince  of  Waterloo,  both 
pure  in  colour,  and  forming  fair  spikes,  are  the  best  double 
white  varieties.  A  new  form,  named  Miss  Nightingale,  was 
shown  last  year,  but  it  appears  to  be  scarce,  and  therefore 
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high-priced.  The  single  white  hvacinths  must  be  put  into 
two  groups — the  pure  -white  and  the  cream-white  flowers. 
They  might  be  further  divided  into  large-belled  and  small- 
belled  flowers,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  in  this  relation. 
Alba  Maxima ;  Baroness  Van  der  Duin.a  small-belled  snow- 
ball, and  a  very  fine  hyacinth ;  Baroness  Van  Tnyll,  a  sport 
from  the  old  single  blue  variety  under  that  name ;  Grand 
Vainqueur,  Madame  Talleyrande,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop, 
Mont  Blanc,  Paix  de  I'Europe,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  Queen  Victoria,  are  all  very  fine  in  the  pure  white 
section.  La  Grandesse,  L'Innocence,  and  Snow-ball  are 
magnificent  large-belled  flowers  in  this  section,  but  rather 
dear.  The  best  of  the  blush  or  cream-flowers  are  Anna 
Paulowna,  a  single  sport  from  the  old  double  Grootvoorst ; 
Klfrida,  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Mammoth,  Orondates,  and 
Scraphinc.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  note  that  some  blush 
varieties  are  included  among  the  reds,  and  some  among  the 
whites;  and  what  is  really  wanted  is  a  separate  sec- 
tion for  blush  flowers.  In  some  catalogues  certain  varie- 
ties of  this  tint  of  colour  will  be  found  among  the 
reds,  in  others  among  the  whites.  The  yellow  hyacinths 
arc  very  acceptable  among  the  bright-hued  red  and  blue 
varieties.  They  are  much  less  numerous  tKan  either  of  the 
other  sections,  but  they  include  some  fine  flowers.  The 
best  are  Alida  Jacoba,  Anna  Carolina;  Dnc  de  Malakoff, 
buff  striped  with  red,  a  fine  and  distinct  variety  usually  in- 
cluded among  the  single  red  flowers ;  Heroine ;  Ida,  clear 
primrose,  one  of  the  best ;  La  Citronifere  and  Liberia,  bright 
yellow.  Bird  of  Paradise,  a  very  fine  variety,  is  too  high  in 
price  to  allow  of  its  being  generally  cultivated  for  a  few 
ycnrs  to  come. 

Hyacinths  as  a  rule  are  badly  grown  in  water.  There  are 
two  great  mistakes  made  by  many  of  those  who  attempt  to 
grow  hyacinths  in  water ;  the  one  is  an  improper  selection 
of  varieties  to  cultivate,  with  which  anything  like  satisfac- 
tory success  is  improbable  under  the  best  management ; 
and  a  want  of  attention — ^this  last  being  ti  most  prolific 
source  of  failure.  On  the  part  of  many  of  those  who  vend 
hyapinths  there  is  a  great  ignorance  as  to  the  suitability  or 
non-suitability  of  certain  varieties  for  the  purpose.  Their 
sole  aim  appears  to  be  to  sell,  and  nothing  more.  Almost 
without  exception,  single  hyacinths  alone  should  be  ^rown 
in  glasses.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  certain  varieties  of 
single  hjracinths  to  produce  good,  close,  compact  spikes; 
but  it  requires  some  of  the  cultivator's  art  to  produce  a 
good  close  spike  of  a  double  hyaginth,  even  when  grown  in 
pots. 

The  cultivator  of  hyacinths  in  water  should  not  grow 
large  so  much  as  niediiim-sized  solid  bulbs.  What  he  wants 
is  a  flnely-developed  spike  of  flowers  crowning  a  short 
healthy  growth.  Large  bulbs— especially  of  some  varieties, 
such  as  Lord  Wellington  and  Temple  of  Apollo,  single 
rods — are  very  apt  to  throw  up  two,  three,  and  even  four 
small  spikes,  the  size  of  the  duplicate  spikes  decreasing  as 
the  number  is  larger.  About  the  middle  of  October  is  the 
best  time  to  place  the  hyacinths  in  glasses.  The  best  type 
of  glass  is  that  known  as  Tye's  registered,  not  unlike  in 
appearance  a  wide-mouthed  small  decanter ;  while  Claudet 
and  Houghton  and  others  have  very  pretty  designs  in 
Etruscan  and  other  wares.  Fresh  water  should  be  used, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fill  the  glasses,  and  then  place  m 
each  three  or  four  pieces  of  charcoal,  about  the  size  of  a 
cob  nut,  to  keep  the  water  from  becoming  offensive,  and 
therefore  obviating  the  necessity  for  its  being  frequently 
changed.  This  should  be  done  about  three  da^s  before  the 
bulbs  are  placed  in  the  glasses,  as  in  the  interim  the  char- 
coal becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture  and  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  If  placed  in  the  water  at  the 
same  time  as  the  bnlbs,  it  will  occasionally  happen,  in  the 
case  of  strong,  quick-rooting  varieties,  that  the  descending 
roots  encircle  tho  charcoal  and  keep  it  close  under  the  base 
of  the  bnlbs.  There  is  no  real  necessity  for  placing  the 
glasses  in  the  dark  to  induce  a  free  root  growth.  It  is  an 
old  practice,  but  it  is  not  the  more  necessary  to  be  followed 
because  it  is  old.    The  theory  set  up  is  that "  roots,  as  a  rule, 


delight  to  grow  in  the  dark,  the  action  of  light  being 
unnatural  to  them."  But  the  gensrality  of  hyacinth  glasses 
are  of  an  opaque  character,  and  the  newest  types  in  Etruscan 
ware,  &c.,  altogether  so.  If  the  theory  be  a  correct  one,  the 
glasses  themselves  supply  the  conditions.  When  the  bulbs 
are  placed  in  our  own  glasses,  they  stand  on  the  mantel- 
piece, the  sideboard,  &c.,  and  a  bulb  seldom  fails  to  root 
very  satisfactorily,  and  then  invariably  beeause  of  some  in- 
herent defect.  The  roots  of  tho  hyacinths  make  growth 
first,  unless  it  be  very  late  when  they  are  placed  in  water. 
In  its  own  good  time  the  foliage  appears,  and  then  it  becomes , 
necessary  to  keep  the  glasses  in  a  cool,  airy  position,  so  that 
the  leaves  do  not  become  drawn,  as  also  to  keep  the  glass 
filled  with  water  to  supply  that  which  becomes  absorbed  by 
the  roots,  and  lost  through  evaporation.  When  charcoal  is 
placed  in  the  glasses  it  is  rarely  necessary  that  the  water  bo 
changed.  Some  of  our  best  flowers  have  been  grown  in 
glasses  the  water  in  which  was  not  once  changed.  If  a 
brisk  fire  be  kept  in  the  room  where  the  glasses  are,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  fresh  water  being  placed  in  the  glasses 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  so  that  no  part  of  the  roots  bo 
without  water.  The  best  position  for  the  glasses  when  tho 
bulbs  begin  to  make  upward  growth  is  the  most  airy  and 
lightest  part  of  a  sitting-room,  but  as  far  from  the  fire  as 
possible.  The  foliage  of  the  plants  should  be  kept  free  from 
any  deposits  of  dust ;  a  small  piece  of  damp  sponge  will 
remove  these  with  but  very  little  trouble.  As  the  flower 
spikes  are  thrown  up,  proper  supports,  made  on  purpose 
and  sold  with  the  glasses,  should  be  affixed  for  use.  They 
are  neat  and  elegant  in  appearance,  and  answer  the  end  for 
which  they  are  designed  admirably.  If  the  glasses  bo 
placed  in  the  window  when  the  spikes  are  in  flower,  they 
should  be  shaded  from  the  action  of  the  sun  when  bright 
and  warm,  or  removed  from  their  position  for  a  time. 

That  beautiful  double  blush  hj-acinth  Lord  Wellington 
does  admirably  in  a  glass,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  noblest 
hyacinths  grown.  Of  single  varieties,  nil  of  the  following 
do  well.  S^d :  Duchess  of  Bichmond,  bright  pink ;  Emmc- 
line,  delicate  blnsh ;  Gigantea,  pale  flesh ;  Madame  Hodson, 
shaded  pink ;  Norma,  waxy  pink ;  Robert  Steiger,  bright 
dark  carmine  red ;  and  Sultan's  Favourite,  delicate  blush. 
Blue :  Baron  von  Twyll,  dark  ]x>rcelain  blue ;  Blue  Mourant, 
dark  bine ;  Charles  Dickens,  lively  violet ;  Emicus,  deep 
violet;  Grand  Lilas,  delicate  tuiure  blue  (this  beautiful 
variety  should  never  be  omitted) ;  Leonidas,  clear  bright 
blue ;  Mimosa,  dark  bine  purple  ;■  Orondates,  p^e  porcelain 
blue ;  and  Begulus,  shaded  lavender  blue.  White :  Alba 
snperbissima,  pure  white ;  Cleopatra,  creamy  white ;  Gran- 
deur h  Merveille,  waxy  French  white;  Grand  Vainqueur, 
pure  white ;  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  pure  white,  a  beautiful 
variety ;  Seraphine,  creamy  blush ;  and  Themistocles,  pure 
white.  Yellow :  Anna  Carolina,  pure  yellow ;  Heroine, 
clear  yellow ;  and  La  Citronicre,  deep  citron  yellow.  If 
called  upon  to  name  the  best  dozen,  we  should  select 
Duchess  of  Bighmond,  Emmeline,  Eobert  Steiger,  and 
Saltan's  Favourite  from  the  reds ;  Baron  von  Twyll,  Charles 
Dickens,  Grand  Lilas,  and  Leonidas  from  the  blues ;  Cleo- 
patra, Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Grand  Vainqueur,  and  The- 
•  nustocles  from  the  whites.  If  a  yellow  is  wished  for.  La 
Citroni6ro  could  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  white 
varieties. 

DEcoKATnE  Plants  for  the  House  and  Dinner  Table. 

Lychnis  Haageana  Hydbida. — ^There  are  two  species  of 
the  LyehnU  to  which  attention  should  be  particularly 
directed — L.  Haageana  and  L.  tetmo.  We  have  no  desire 
to  depreciate  by  comparison  the  fine  old  L.  chalcedoniea  of 
our  gardens,  or  its  white  varieties,  the  double  forms  of 
these  also  will  repay  cultivation.  These  newer  forms,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  generally  known ;  and  it  is  to  these  in  par- 
ticular we  would  draw  attention. 

L.  Haagoana  was  introduced  some  years  ago.  It  grows 
from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  height,  and  produces  large 
flowers,  of  a  fine  scarlet  hue.  Seedlings  from  this  come 
varied  in  colour,  such  as  white,  flesh-coloured,  rose,  scarlet, 
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&c.,  and  make  very  effective  border  flowers.  As  it  is  easy 
to  procure  seed  of  these,  under  the  title  of  I/ijclm  is  Haageana 
hybrida,  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  collection  is  thns  readily 
afforded,  while  the  task  of  raising  seedlings  is  anything  but 
difficult.  Seed  sown  early  in  the  year,  in  pans  placed  in  a 
close,  cool  frame,  will  produce  plants  that  will  in  many 
instuices  bloom  the  same  year.  The  plants  have  a  some- 
what branching  habit,  and  bloom  very  freely  when  planted 
out  in  borders  in  a  light  sandy  soil.  For  pot  culture,  also, 
these  hybrids  are  well  adapted ;  and  they  could  be  turned  to 
good  account  for  house  decoration  if  grown  in  this  way.  In 
addition  to  being  raised  from  seed,  Lychnis  Hacujcana  and 
its  varieties  can  also  be  propagated  by  root  division. 
Lychnis  setmo  and  its  varieties  were  introduced  from  Japan 
by'  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  a  few  years  ago.  There  it  is  a 
common  garden  plant,  a  great  favourite  with  farmers  and 
cottagers,  and  in  its  native  habitat  especially  showy  and 
handsome  when  in  bloom.    Three  distinct  varieties  were 


originally  shown,  one  with  red  flowers,  one  with  white,  and 
the  third  white  striped  with  red.  It  is  a  true  perennial, 
growing  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  blooming  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  The  striped  variety  is  particu- 
larly attractive,  but  lacks  the  finer  form  and  substance  of 
the  red  type  of  flower. 

The  lovers  of  hardy  border  flowers  wiU  find  in  L.  senno 
and  its  varieties  much  to  challenge  and  secure  their  warm 
admiration.  Propagation  in  the  mstancc  of  this  species  is 
done  mainly  by  root  division,  but  seeds  can  in  some  instaDocti 
be  obtained.  The  striped  variety  produces  itself  true  from 
seed,  and  would  appear  to  be  more  readily  seeded  than  the 
others. 

The  treatment  prescribed  for  L.  Hawjeaita  and  its  varieties 
will  do  for  the  Japanese  kinds.  When  well  grown,  the 
large  flat  flowers  will  come  nearly  two  and  a  half  inches 
across,  and  when  in  full  bloom  are  objects  of  considerable 
attraction  either  in  the  hall  or  upon  the  table. 
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BEST  BOOKS  OF  THE  aUABTEB. 

A  Handbook  of  British  Birds,  showing  llw  Distribution  of 

th«  liesident  and  Migratory  Species  in  tlie  British  Islands. 
•    By  J.  E.  HAKTDio,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.    London :  Van  Voorst. 

1872. 
The  Birds  of  Netu  Zealand.  By  W.  L.  Bullbr,  F.L.S.  Parts 

I.  and  n.,  4to.,  with  coloured  illustrations.     London : 

Van  Voorst. 
Both  of  the  above  are  scientific  works.  Mr.  Harting's 
small  volume  distinguishes  between  the  truly  British 
species  and  occasional  visitors,  and  is  divided  into  the 
sections  —  Residents,  Periodical  Migrants,  and  Annual 
Visitants.  Under  each  of  these  headings  the  birds  found 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  carefully  enumerated,  and  great 
judgment  and  critical  ability  have  been  employed  in  assign- 
ing them  their  true  positions. 

Mr.  Buller  has  made  the  most  successful  eflbrt  hitherto  to 
give  a  complete  history  of  the  birds  of  New  Zealand.  He 
has  availed  himself  of  the  scattered  materials  extant  in  books 
and  periodicals  of  undoubted  authority,  and  has  combined 
these  through  his  own  experience  into  an  account  which  the 
student  will  find  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  study  of  the 
peculiar  avifauna  of  New  Zealand.  The  general  reader  will 
also  find  much  to  entertain  him  in  the  d^escriptions  of  the 
habits  of  the  most  interesting  species — the  huia,  the  kakapo, 
the  apteryx,  &c.  The  work  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Kenlcmans.  It  will  consist  of  five  parts,  of  which  the 
above  contains  the  first  and  second. 


Bound  the  Table,    Notes  on  Cookery  and  Flain  Becipes. 

By  "The  G.  C*    London:  Horace  Cox,  346,  Strand, 

W.C. 
Tins  is  not  a  cookery  book,  though  its  author  is  evidently 
an  accomplished  cook.  It  is  rather  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
refinements  of  good  living  written  by  one  whose  tastes  are 
elegant,  and  whose  judgment  is  excellent.  It  contains, 
in.  a  word,  the  whole  art  of  giving  a  dinner  without  the 
cumbrous  appliances  of  the  professional  clief  de  cuisine. 
The  articles  on  "  Steps  in  Cookery,"  "  Simple  Sweets," 
"  Cooking  Cheese,"  "  Garnishing ; "  the  treatment  of 
Australian  meats,  &c.,  are  admirable.  The  tasteful  de- 
coration of  the  dinner  table  also  forms  the  subject  of  much 
judicious  advice.  The  work  is  besides  thoroughly  practical, 
and  can  be  recommended  as  much  for  its  utility  when  the 
most  is  to  be  made  of  small  materials,  as  for  its  directions 
on  the  conduct  of  sumptuous  entertainments. 


New  Homes  for  the  Old  Coiuitry:  a  Personal  Ef.perimce  of 
the  Political  and  Domestic  lAfc,  the  Industry,  attd  the 
Naiurcd  History  of  Atislralia  and  Neio  Zealand.  By 
GEOBeB  S.  Basen-Fowbll.  London  :  Bentley. 
Though  books  on  Australia  are  innumerable,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  as  an  intelligent  general  account 
of  those  colonies.  It  is  a  luxuriously  got  up  work,  with 
several  very  good  illustrations.  The  discussions  on  the 
several  points  of  relationship  bctwecnEngland  and  Australia 
are  undertaken  from  an  independent,  and  on  the  whole 
just,  point  of  view,  and  serve  to  impress  the  reader  with  tho 
political  and  commercial  importance  of  these  questions  to 
the  English  race.  Incidentally  there  is  much  entertaining 
matter  on  the  daily  life,  sport,  and  natural  history  of  the 
colonies.  

Visits  to  High  Tartar ji,  Yarhand,  and  Kashgar,  and  IMurit 

Jom-ncy  over  tJte   Karahorain  Pass.     By  EoBEiiT  SlL4»'. 

British  Commissioner  in  Ladak.    Londou  :  John  Murray, 

Albemarle-street. 

The  author  of  the  above  gives  us  some  highly  interesting 

pages  from  the  almost  sealed  book  of  the  manners  and 

customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Toorkistan,  and  the 

natural  history  and  physical  features  of  this  region.    He 

penetrated  to  tho  capital,  and,  although  every  obstacle  was 

thrown  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  infomuttion,  ho  h«s 

succeeded  in  collecting  a  number  of  fycts  which  form  a 

valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge,  and  has  presented  them 

in  an  entertaining  and  useful  form.    It  is  altogether  the 

work  of  an  accomplished  and  enterprising  traveller. 


Notes  on  Croquet  and  some  Ancient  Bat  and  Ball  Ghum 
relating  to  it.  By  R.  C.  A.  Prick,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Loudon: 
Williams  and  Norgatc.  187'2. 
The  literature  of  the  game  of  cronuct  assumes  a  very 
learned  aspect  in  Dr.  Prior's  book.  He  traces  the  hbtory 
and  gradual  development  of  the  game  froiri  its  earliest 
times,  and  shows  what  other  game.s  have  prob:ibly  been 
absorbed  into  it  or  have  contributed  to  its  formation,  and 
given  it  its  nomenclature.  The  more  recent  history  of  the 
game  is  also  discussed,  and  its  immediate  introduction  into 
this  country  traced  to  some  twenty  years  back.  Croquet 
players  will  find  tho  volume  full  of  pleasant  matter  for 
consideration. 
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ABsntAcr  of  Ordera  of  Oonseil,  61,  817. 
Accident,  gun,  my  first,  194. 
Actions,  bTeech-loadinK,  "^v,  192. 
African  owl-piseon,  274. 

■  South,  El  Dortdo,  76. 

Air  tubes  for  boats,  108. 
Alpine  plants,  70. 
■  strawbeny,  the,  225. 

Altering  and  boildlng,  yachts  that  are,  37. 
American  challenge  cup,  an,  85, 
Animals,  antediluvian,  discovered  in  oavems 
and  peat  bogs  of  Ireland,  269. 

,  do  thoy  think  ?  1,  168, 368. 

Antipodes,  salmonidie  at  the,  106. 
Archangel  pigeon,  275. 
Axtiflcial  dressing  for  spring,  148. 


Art  of  swimming,  present  state  of  the,  268. 

Ascertain  tho  weight  of  r ~ 

Asparagus,  67. 


Ascertain  tho  weight  of  live  stock,  to,  148. 


Athletic  meetings,  inter-,  206. 
August  quarter,  best  books  of,  231. 

•,  review  of  rowing,  200. 

■,  review  of  yachting,  IftO. 


Ba^iaka  and  its  culture,  288. 

Berth  in  a  duck  punt,  my  first,  39. 

Best  books  of  tlie  quarter :  February,  71 ;   May, 

151 ;  August,  21;  November,  988. 
Billiard  rooms,  65. 
Birds  in  towns,  276. 

lost  in  the  London  fog,  184. 

protected  by  the  Bea  Birds  Preservation 

Act,  50. 

removing  their  eogs,  60. 

Bittern,  oocnrreooe  of,  184. 

Blinkers  and  bearing  reins,  uses  o^  68. 

Boats,  air  tubes  for,  108. 

and  small  yachts,  bnilding  of,  6,  80, 161. 

^1  building,  clench  work,  81. 

— — ,  canvas,  205. 

Boat  race.  International,  195. 

,  University,  106. 

Bogs,  peat,  and  caverns  of  Ireland,  antediluvian 

animals  found  in  the,  269. 
Books,  best  of  the  quarter :  February,  71 ;  May, 

161 ;  August,  231;  November,  288. 
Bouquets,  button-hole,  2S1. 
Breech-loading  actions,  new,  192. 
Breeding  of  parrots  in  England,  272. 
Broads,  on  and  off  the,  245. 
Bnilding  and  iJtering,  yachts  that  ars,  87. 
■  boats  and  small  yachts,  6,  80,  161. 

boats,  olenoh  work,  81. 

Buildings,  farm,  cheap  roofing  for,  209. 
Bulbs  and  bulb  growing,  69. 
Bollfinob,  the,  279. 
Button-hole  bouquets,  28L 
Battoronps  on  meadow*,  148. 


Cabbaoe,  64. 
Caledonia,  New,  9S. 
California,  pearl  fl^erisB  of,  278. 
Campanulas,  pereDnial,  226. 


Camphor  for  grapes,  141. 

Canoeing,  11. 

Canoe,  touring,  17. 

Cantering  in  harness,  hone,  141. 

Canvas  Iwats,  205. 

Carnation  and  piootea,  280. 

Caverns  and  peat  bog*  of  Ireland,  antedilavian 

animals  discovered  in  the,  369. 
Celery,  69. 

Chalk,  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  glow  oa,  71. 
Challenge  cup,  an  American,  35. 
Charlicr  horseehoo,  186. 
Cheap  roofing  for  farm  building*,  809. 
Chins,  North,  hawking  in,  340. 
Clench-work  boat  building,  81. 
Clicking  in  horse*,  66. 
Clover,  55. 
Comfroy,  56. 

OommoD,  teuanta  in,  179. 
C'omorake,  occurrence  of,  134. 
(y'oms  in  horses,  66.. 
Cottages  for  the  labourer,  52. 
Council,  Orders  of,  abstract  of,  61,  217. 
Coursing  season,  review  of  the,  109. 
Coverts,  game,  ornamental,  222. 
Cow,  prolonged  gestation  in,  217. 
Cracking,  melons,  71. 
Crayfish,  50. 
Crops,  note*  on,  64. 

Cuckoo,  young,  food,  and  moulting  of,  61. 
Cucumbers,  68,  285. 
Culture  at  the  roots,  339. 
Culture  of  the  banana,  888. 
Cup,  cballesge,  an  American,  85. 


Daibt,  the,  268. 

Daisies,  225. 

Damp,  prevention  of,  64. 

Death  and  exploits  of  a  rogue  elephant,  387 

of  Master  McQrath,  13. 

Decorative  plant*  for  the  house  and  dinner 

table,  287. 
Design  for  a  yacht  of  ten  tons,  257. 
Dewberry,  the,  71. 
Dinner  table  and  house,  deoor«tiTe  plants  for 

the,  287. 
Diseases  of  bone*.  56. 

of  tho  urinary  organs  of  cattle,  212. 


Disease,  potato,  note*  on  the,  266. 
Ditch  si^  the,  230. 
Do  animals  think?  1, 158,  238. 
Dog,  Indian  wild,  49. 
Dogs  and  dog  shows,  14. 
Domostio  hen  and  pheasant,  wUd  hybrid  be- 
tween, 184. 
Drainage,  141. 

Dressings,  artificial  for  spring,  148. 
Duck  punt,  my  first  berth  in  a,  39. 

EAOUi,  white  tafled,  ooonrrence  of,  184. 
Edleston,  B.  C,  memoir  of,  73. 
Eggs,  birds  removing  their,  60. 
,  game,  rooks  destroying,  221. 


EfBorado,  Bont^  Afrioan,  76. 

Elephant,  rogue,  exploits  and  death  of,  237. 

Enoonnten  with  wild  elephants,  77. 

England,  breeding  of  parrots  in,  272. 
Ewe,  prolonged  gestaUon  in,  21(. 
Exploits  and  death  of  a  rogue  elephant,  287. 
Extension  system,  the  peach  under  the,  282. 


Farm  buildings,  cheap  roofing  for,  209, 

leases,  210. 

roads,  211. 

servants,  law  of,  261. 

February  quarter,  best  books  of  the^  71. 
Feeding  stock,  machinery  for,  267. 
Fences,  planting,  211. 
Fertilisation  of  plants,  218. 
Fever,  typhoid,  in  pigs,  60. 
Fig,  best  culture  of  tho,  223. 
Filberts,  151. 

Fisheries,  pearl,  of  Califomia,  278. 
Fishes,  frolics  of,  28,  100,  183,  250. 
Fish  passes,  at  Wstherby  and  Tadoaster,  82. 
Flower  garden,  225,  286. 
Flower  gardens  and  rabbits,  230. 
Flying  squirrel,  the,  219. 
Fog,  London,  birds  lost  in,  184. 
Food  and  moulting  of  the  young  onokoo,  61. 
Foot  and  mouth  disefuie,  wliat  to  do  on  an  out- 
break of,  60. 
Forcing  strawberries,  224. 
Frolics  of  fishes,  28, 100,  188,  860. 
Fruit  giurden,  149,  228,  283. 
thinning,  150. 

Oaixb,  girth,  prevention  of,  277. 

Qambel^  partridge,  271. 

Gambia,  three  hundred  and  fifty  mile*  np  the, 

242. 
Game  coverts,  ornamental,  222. 
Game,  eggs  of,  rooks  destroying,  321. 
Gapes,  camphor  for,  14L 
Garden,  fiower,  225,  286. 

,  fiower,  and  rabUia,  280. 

,  fruit,  149,  228,  282. 

,  vegetable,  327. 

— —    v»etables,  our,  67. 

walks,  weeds  in,  71. 

Geese,  wild,  a  shot  at,  44. 

GestaUon,  prolonged,  in  cow  and  ewe,  817. 

Gifford,  Lord,  memoir  of,  282. 

Qirth  galls,  prevention  at,  377. 

Glass,  ground,  varnish  that  will  imitate,  141. 

Golden^  patent  snap  gun,  260. 

Goodwood  as  it  is,  160. 

Goosanders,  ooourrenoe  of,  184. 

Oorse,  66. 

Gossip,  natural  history,  220. 


-,  yacht  racing,  126. 


Gray,  G.  B.,  msmoir  of,  232. 
Grebe,  Sclavonian,  occurrence  of,  184. 
Greenland,  interior  of,  170. 
Greyhounds,  sale  of,  118. 
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Gronnd  glass,  vunisb  that  will  imiUte,  141. 

Growing  of  bulbs,  69. 

Gull,  glaucous,  occairenco  of,  134. 

Gun  accident,  my  tirst,  194. 

Gun,  snap,  Golden's  patent,  260. 


IlAiRT  rhinoceros,  131. 
Harness,  horse  cantering  in,  141. 
Hawking  in  North  China,  240. 
Hawks  used  in  India,  50.  ' 
Hebrides,  rivers  and  lakes  in  the,  25,  96. 
Hen,  domestic,  and  pheasant,  wild  hybrid  be- 
tween, 134. 
Herbaoeoos  phloxes,  227. 
Hooper,  ocoorrence  of,  134, 
Horses  cantering  in  harness,  6, 141. 

,  clicking  in,  66. 

,  corns  in,  66. 

,  diseases  of,  66. 

,  internal  parasites  in,  134. 

kicking  when  being  mounted,  C6. 

,  law  of  warranty  in  connection  with,  73. 

J  norvoDS,  62. 

switching  the  tail,  66. 

Horseshoe,  Charber,  136. 

Honse  and  dinner  table,  decorative  plants  for 

the,  287. 
How  to  make  (rig  keeping  pay,  S3. 
Hyacinth,  the,  286. 
Hybrid,  wild,  between  pheasant  and  dommtic 

ben,  134. 

IMTTATB  ground  glass,  make  a  varnish    tliul 

will,  141. 
Improvement  of  pasture  land,  .^1. 
India,  hawks  used  in,  60. 
Indian  wild  dog,  49. 
Influenza  in  horses,  86. 
Inter-athletic  meetings,  206. 
Interior  of  Greenland,  170. 
Internal  parasites  in  horses,  l.'M. 
International  boat  race,  Ifi.'i. 

Jebicho,  rose  of,'  132. 

Kbefdio  Pigs,  how  to  make  pay,  t>3. 
Kicking,  horses,  when  being  mounted,  Cn. 

Labouksr,  cottage  for  the,  52. 

Lakes  and  rivers  in  the  Hebrides,  25,  9(;. 

Landing  net,  new,  85. 

Land  pasture,  improTemeqt  of,  51. 

Lapageria  rotea,  71. 

Large  Severn  salmon,  105. 

Law  of  farm  servants,  261. 

-  of  warranty  in  connection  with  horKeti,  73. 
Leases,  farm,  210. 

Life  in  teuch,  tenacity  of,  134. 

,  winter,  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific 

18,88. 
Lilies,  71. 

,  water,  48. 
Live  stock,  weight  of,  to  ascertain,  148. 
Lobsters,  49. 

London  fog,  birds  lost  in,  134. 
Lonsdale,  Lord,  memoir  of,  152 
Lttceme,  208. 


Machimiby  for  feeding  stock,  267. 

Uake  a  varnish  that  will  imitate  ground  glass, 

to,  141. 
Markhoor,  the,  47. 
Master  If  ■Orath,  death  of,  18. 
Mayo,  Lord,  memoir  of,  162. 
May  quarter,  best  books  of  the,  161. 
Meadows,  botteronps  on,  148. 
Meat,  supply  of,  211. 
Melanosis,  57. 
Melons  and  cucumbers,  286. 
^— —  cracking,  71. 
Migration  of  woodcocks,  134. 
Mistletoe  on  the  oak,  occurrence  of,  278. 
Mnulting  and  food  of  the  young  ouokoo,  61. 
Mushrooms,  68. 

My  first  berth  in  a  duck  punt,  39. 
-——  gtm  accident,  194. 


Natiomal  pointer  and  setter  trials,  122. 

Natural  history  gossip,  220. 

Nervous  horses,  62. 

Net,  landing,  new,  85. 

Netting  tigers,  64. 

Now  breeon-loading  actions,  192. 

Caledonia,  96. 

landing  net,  35. 

North  China,  hawking  in,  246. 

Paoiflo,  winter  life  nn  the  shores  nf  the, 

18,  88. 
Notes  on  the  oropR,  64, 
-^— — —  potato  disease,  266. 


Oak,  mistletoe  on  the,  oconrrenoe  of,  273. 
Obituary,  Edieston,  E.  O,  72. 

Gilford,  Lord,  232. 

Gray,  O.  a,  232. 

^— ^.—  Lonsdale,  Lord,  162. 
■  Mayo,  Lord,  162. 

Peyton,  Sir  Algernon,  162. 


Smith,  Wyndham,  72. 

Southampton,  Lord,  282. 

Spooner,  Professor,  72. 


Occnrronce  of  bittern,  134. 

corncrake,  134. 

eagle,  white  tailed,  184. 

goosanders,  184. 

grebe,  Sclavonian,  134. 

gull,  glaucous,  134. 

hooper,  134. 

——  mistletoe  on  the  oak,  27.1. 

— —  quail,  61. 

scoters,  velvet,  134. 


Octopns,  the,  46. 

On  and  off  the  Broads,  246. 

Operation  performed  on  a  rhinoceros,  133. 

Orders  of  Council,  abstract  of,  61,  217. 

Organs,  urinary,  diseases  of  (cattle),  212. 

Ornamental  game  coverts,  222. 

Our  garden  vegetables,  67. 

Our  log  (yachting),  169,  253. 

Outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  what  to  do 

on  an,  60.  • 

Ova,  salmon,  protector,  10.5. 
Owl  pigeon,  African,  274. 


Pacific,  North,  winter  life  on  the  shores  of  the 

18,88. 
Parasites,  internal,  in  horses,  134. 
Parrots,  breeding  of,  in  England,  272. 
Partridge,  Gambel'f,  271. 
Passes,  fish,  at  Wetherby  and  Tadcaster,  82. 
Pauijlora,  the,  284. 
Pasture  land,  improvement  of,  61. 
Peach  under  the  extension  systum,  the,  282. 
Pearl  fisheries  of  California,  278. 
Peat  bogs  and  caverns  uf  Ireland,  autodiluvian 

animids  found  in  the,  269. 
Feroh  prattle,  28, 102. 
Perennial  campanulas,  226. 
Peyton,  Sir  Algernon,  memoir  of,  152. 
Pheasant    and    domestic    hen,    wild    hybrid 

between,  134. 
Pheasants  and  pheasantries,  139. 
Phloxes,  herbaoKius,  227. 
Picotee  carnation,  280. 
Pigeons,  African  owl,  274. 

,  archangel,  276. 
Pigs  destroying  venomous  snakes,  48. 

,  keeping,  how  to  make  pay,  63. 

•,  typhoid  fever  in,  60. 


PisciciUture  at  Stormontfield,  33.  ■ 
Planting  fences,  211. 
Plants,  Alpine,  70. 

decorative,  (or  the  house  and  dinner 


Uble,  287. 

,  fertilisation  of,  218. 

Pointer  and  setter  trials,  national,  122. 
Potato,  227. 

disease,  notes  on  the,  266. 

Pot  onltnro  of  the  fig,  223. 
Prattle,  perch,  28, 102. 
Preparation  ot  wheat  seed,  266. 
Preparing  the  soil  for  flower  garden,  226. 
Present  state  of  the  art  of  swunming,  268. 
Preserving  eggs,  228. 
Prevention  of  damp,  64. 


Prevention  of  girth  galls,  277. 
Prolonged  gestation  in  cow  and  ewe,  217. 
Protector  for  salmon  ova,  106. 
Pruning  raspberries,  149. 
Punt,  duck,  my  first  berth  in  a,  89. 


Quail,  6L 


Babbits  and  the  flower  garden,  230. 
Bace,  boat,  inteniational,  195. 
,  University,  lOe. 


I  of,  63. 


Badng,  yaoht,  gossip,  126. 
Baapbeiries,  pruning,  149. 
Beins,  bearing,  and  uinkers,  i 
Bemove  -varnish,  to,  141. 
Beview  of  the  coursing  season,  109. 

rowing,  August  quarter,  200. 

yachting  to  August,  189 ;  to  Novem- 


ber, 253. 
Bhinoceros,  hairy,  131. 

,  operations  performed  on  a,  133. 


BivetB  and  lakes  in  the  Hebrides,  25, 96. 

Boads,  farm,  211. 

Bogus  elephant,  exploits  and  death  of,  237. 

Hoofing,  cheap,  for  farm  buildings,  209. 

Books  destroying  the  eggs  of  game,  221. 

Booms,  billiard,  65. 

Boots,  culture  at  the,  229. 

Ratea,  Lmageria,  71. 

Boss  of  Jcncho,  132. 

Boses  and  rosaries,  150. 

Bowing,  review  of,  for  August  quarter,  200. 

Bnbbing  the  tail,  horse,  67. 

Salbs  of  greyhounds,  118. 
Salmonidee  at  the  antipodes,  105. 
Salmon  ova,  protector,  105. 
',  Bovem,  large,  105. 


Sandford  Lasher,  teu-poimder  in,  86. 
Sclavonian  grebe,  occurrence  of,  131. 
Scot^s,  velvet,  occurrence  of,  134. 
Sea  birds  Preservation  Act,  birds  protect(>d  br, 

60. 
Seakale,228. 

Seed  wheat,  and  its  preparation,  266. 
Servants,  farm,  law  of,  261. 
Setter  and  pointer  trials,  national,  122. 
Severn  salmon,  large,  105. 
Shore  of  the  North  Pacific,  winter  lifo  on  the, 

18,88 
Shot  at  wild  geeee,  a,  44. 
Shows,  dog,  and  dogs,  14. 
Rhrubs  and  trees  that  will  grow  on  chalk,  71. 
Smith,  Wyndham,  memoir  of,  72. 
Snakes,  venomous,  pigs  destroying,  48. 
Snap  gun,  Golden's  patent,  26U. 
Soil  for  flower  gardeq,  preparing,  225. 
South  African  El  Dorado,  75. 
Southampton,  Lorxl,  memoir  of,  232. 
Spooner,  Professor,  memoir  of,  72. 
Spring,  artificial  dressing  for,  148. 
Squalls  from  Scavaig,  185. 
Squirrel,  flying,  the,  219. 
Stoats,  22L 
Stock,  live,  to  ascertain  weight  of,  148. 

,  machinery  for  feeding,  267. 

Stormontfield,  pisciculture  at,  33. 
St.  Petersburg  m  summer,  157. 
Strawberries,  149. 

^1  alpine,  225. 

',  forcing,  224. 


Summer,  St.  Petersburg,  in,  157. 

Supply  of  meat,  211. 

Swimming,  present  state  of  the  art  of,  256. 

Switohing  his  tail,  horse,  66. 

System,  extension,  the  peach  under  the,  282. 

Tadcasteb  and  Wetherby,  fish  passes  at,  82, 

Tail,  horsalTubbing  th&  57. 

— ,  horse  switching  his,  66. 

Tame  zebra,  22L 

Tenacity  of  life  in  tench,  184. 

Tenants  in  common,  179, 

Tench,  tenacity  of  life  in,  184. 

Ten-pounder  in  Sandford  Lasher,  86. 

Ten-ton  yacht,  design  for  a,  267. 
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Texas,  tour  in,  22. 

Thinning  fruit,  150. 

Tiiree  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ap  the  Gambia, 

242. 
Tiger  netting,  6i. 
Touring  oanoe,  17. 
Tour  in  Taxms,  22. 
Towns,  birds  in,  278. 
Trai>pinK  Termin,  126. 
Tree*  uid  shrubs  that  will  grow  on  ohalk,  71. 
Truffles,  281. 
Tabes,  ur,  for  boats,  108. 
Typhoid  fever  in  pigs,  60. 


UmvkBSiTT  boat  race,  106. 

Urinaiy  organs  of  cattle,  diseases  of,  212. 

ITsee  of  blinkers  and  bearing  reins,  68. 


Vabhisb  that  will  imitate  ground  glass,  to  make, 
141. 


Varnish,  to  remove,  141. 
Vegetable  garden,  227. 
Vegetables,  our  garden,  67. 
VeiVet  scoters,  occurrence  of,  134. 
Venomous  snakes,  pigs  destroying,  48. 
Veratnaa  nigrum,  lol. 
Verbena,  226. 
Vermin,  trapping,  136. 
Virginia,  93. 


Walks,  garden,  weeds  in,  71. 

Warranty,  law  of,  in  oonneotion  with  horses,  73. 

Water  liUes,  45. 

Weather,  the,  167. 

Weeds,  66. 

in  garden  walks,  71. 

Weight  of  live  stock,  to  ascertain,  148. 
WdUngtonia  gigantea,  67. 
Wetherby  and  Tadcaster,  fish  passes  at,  82. 
What  to  do  on  an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  60. 


Wheat  seed  and  its  preparation,  266. 
White-tailed  eagle,  oocuirence  of,  134. 
Wild  dog,  Indian,  49. 

—  elephants,  encounters  with,  77. 

geese,  a  snot  at,  44. 

hybrid  between  pheasant   and   domestic 

hen,  184. 
Winter  life  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Pacific, 

18,88. 
Woodoooks,  migration  of,  134.  • 

Worms  in  horses,  58. 


Yacht  radng  gossip,  126. 

Yachting  season  to  Aug.,  189 ;  to  Kov.,  258. 

Yachts,  small,  and  boats,  building  of,  5,  16,  80. 

,  ten  tons,  design  for,  257. 

■    that  are  building  and  altering,  37. 


Zebra,  tame,  221. 
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